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PREFACE 


Tue Volume now presented to the Public brings the Parlia- 


mentary History of England down to the Year 1747. The — 


Reader will, it is hoped, perceive that the zeal and diligence 
which were employed on the preceding parts of this Work have 


hot been remitted in the present ; in which it will be seen, that _ 
the anxious exertions of the Editor to obtain Authentic Materials 


for supplying the deficiencies of connected Parliamentary Infor- 
mation during the great chasm between the years 1743 and 1774* 
have hitherto been eminently successful. The source from which 
have been derived the reports of each Debate is mentioned in the 
pages where the reports occur. In a future Volume will be 
inserted a fuller account of those Materials, and more particular 
mention of the Distinguished Persons by whose kindness this im- 
portant portion of the Work has been rendered so highly 
valuable. But the Editor cannot suffer the present Volume to 
appear, unaccompanied by his most grateful acknowledgments to 
the Eart or Harpwicxe, for the communication (among various 
Notes of Debates and other Papers in which accounts are given 
of what passed in Parliament) of the interesting Manuscript 
PARLIAMENTARY JOURNAL OF THE HONOURABLE 


PHILIP YORKE, eldest son of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, | 


containing an Account of the Debates from the Opening of 
the Third Session of the Ninth Parliament of Great Britain in 
December 1743, to the tenth of April 1745. 


a See the Preface to Vol. XI. 


Lonnon, 5, Panton Square, 
December 14, 1812, 


15434 


Just published, in Royal Octavo, by the Proprietors of this Work, 
THE SIXTEENTH VOLUME OF 
A COMPLETE COLLECTION OF STATE TRIALS, 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
TO THE PRESENT TIME; 
With Notes and other Illustrations, compiled by 
 'T. B. Howe1t, Ese. F.R.S. F.S. A. 
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16 GEORGE THE SECQND, 
A.D. 1743. 


+ 

DEBATE in the Commons relating to 
the Remittance of Public Money to the 
Army*.] March 10, 1743. The House 
‘of Commons having resolved itself into a 
Committee of the whole House to con- 
sider of the Papers relating to the re- 
‘mitting abroad of any public Money, and 
‘having also examined several persons re- 
Jating thereto,+ . ; 


” | Mr. Waller rose and said: 


Sir; from the papers laid before 
you by order of the House, from those 
eee enna aad 


* From the London Magazine. 
» 


+ “The strongest point which the gentle- 
men in the eppositibn now wanted to bring 


against those in the administration, was the 


management of the vast remittances necessar 
for paying the troops in British pay abroad. 


Me. Gore, a merchant of very great eminence, | 


had been the ordinary, remitter for the govern- 
ment for the payment of the troops ; and upon 
their being ordered abroad, he proposed, on the 
29th of April 1742, to the lords of the treasury, 
to give his bills on Amsterdam for such sums 
‘as should be‘Wanting for the service of the said 
troops, upon his receiving the value thereof at 


‘the rate of 10 guilders 11§ stivers current |: 


money of Amsterdam for each pound sterling. 
‘* By this the reader is to understand, that for 
every 20 shillings Mr. Gore received in Lon- 
‘don, he was to pay no more at Amsterdam than 
40 guilders 114 stivers; and his proposal was 
agreed to by the lords of the treasury, without 
their treating with any other remitter. Bat 
the current exchange ‘between London and 
Amsterdam being then at the rate of 10 guil- 
derg 18 stivers for a pound sterling, some gen- 
tlemen thought that.74 stivers profit upon every 
pound sterling in so very large a sum, was too 
great. Accordingly, on the 17th of July 1742, 
Mr. Gore yave in anpther proposal. offering to 
remit at the rate of 10 guilders 13 stivers per 
(VOL. XIIT.j | : 


produced by the witnesses you have ex- 


amined, particularly Messrs. Wilkinson 
and Muilman; and from the information 
those witnesses have given you, I shall 
state as methodically, as fairly, and as 
impartially as I can, the matters of fact 
relating to those contracts for remitting 
our money abroad, and the manner in 
which they were entered into, in order 
that you may judge, whether the affair 
now under your consideration deserves 
your censure, or your approbation. But 
because the business of exchange may not, 
perhaps, be thoroughly understood by 
many gentlemen in this House, I shall 
first explain that mystery as briefly and 
clearly as I am able. 


pound sterling, not doubting, but in case the 
rate of exchange should decline, their lordship 
would give him relief. The board agreed like- 
‘wise to this proposal for the next remittances. 
‘But on the 26th of Octeober 1742, Wilkinson 
and Muilman, two very eminent Dutch mer- 
chants residing at London, gave in other pro- 
posals to the board of treasury, offering to remit 
at the rate of 10 guilders 16 stivers per pound 
sterling. This they proposed to do by tran- 
sporting foreign gold or specie to keep up the 
course of exclhiange: but they said they intend- 
ed to remitas much by bills 

Amsterdam and other places to be negociated 


there, as the nature of the affair would permit. 


*‘The lords of the treasury referred Mr. 
Gore’s and Mr. Muilman’s proposals to Mr. 
Pelham, who was then pay master of the forces. 
Mr. Pelham having accordingly weighed with 
his usual candour, which was very great, both 
proposals, applied to some geutlemen of un- 
doubted credit and reputation, as he certified ia 
his answer to the treasury-board, and one of 
them of great experience in those matters, and 
quite unconnected with the affairs of the go- 
vernment, whose opinion it was, ‘“ That the 
propsal of Mr. Gore, Mr. Gulston, and Mr. 
Poyntz, at the rate of 10-guilders 153 stivers 
current money of Holland, considering the 
great sums that will probably be remitted this 
year, are rather bold undertakings than other- 
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Exchange, Sir, is, properly 
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ceived for carrying gold or silver from one 
country to another. For example, if a 
man were going to Holland, and wanted 
to carry 1,000/. or 250 ounces of gold- 
thither, (which I shall suppose to be of 


Wise, and that in their opinion, if accepted, will 
tend to the service of the public.” Mr. Pelham 
likewise observed, that the certainty of Mr. 
Gore’s remittances, who transacted these affairs 
at the house of Messieurs Pells and Clifford, 
was a great security tothe yovernment; be- 
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cing, that value) he must either melt it him- 
the price or premium that is paid or re- | self, or pay some person for 


ing the 
trouble, and running the risk to carry it 
for him; and if in a month’s time he were 
to come back again, and to bring the same 
quantity of gold along with him, he must 


Memorial : ‘* May it please your lordships; On 
Friday last we delivered to the paymaster ge- 
neral a proposal for remitting to Amsterdam all 
the money that may be necessary for bis ma- 
jesty’s service, in the same manner as we are 
informed the former remitters have lately done, 
without saying for what precise time. But it 


cause whatever sums might be required, there | being intimated to us yesterday, that one of 


could be no danger of as disappointment. 
“< Upon the whole, (continued he in bis auswer,) 
as I have male the best enquiry I could within 


4 


those gentlemen had said, that he understood 
it for a year ;. if that is the time your lordships 
desire to receive proposals for, we have one 


the time allotted me, I bey leave to observe to ; ready to deliver, or else desire to abide by that 


oe lordships, that if Messieurs Muilman and 
ilkinson effectually carry on these remit- 
tances at the rates they propose, the difference 
of 3 stivers upon every pound sterling will be a 
great advantage to the public. But as they 
propose to make trial for only two or three re- 
Mitianees at the rate of 10 guilders 16 stivers 
per pound sterling, without fixing any conti- 
nuance of time or certainty of the sum they 
will remit at that rate, from which uncertainty 
the government, as. 1 apprehend, may be laid 
under great difficulties, and thereby the public 
service may suffer; and as Mr. Gore bas as- 
sured, that he, Messieurs Gulston and Poyntz, 
look upon themselves as bound by their propo- 
sals for one year certain ; and io consideration 
that, for the time past, this service has been 
’ earried on with great exactness and punctuality, 
which. is of the greatest consequence to the 
public, I submit it to-your lordships, whether 
the present advantages arising by these propo- 
sals, will be thought a proper inducement to 

our lordships to put this transaction into other 
Lads, and whether any alterations in this affair, 
at this jancture, may not be attended with great 
inconyeniences. As it is necessary forthwith to 
make a large remittance for the service of the 
trosps abroad, I humbly pray your lordships’ 
directions, which is submitted to your .lord- 
ships.” 

‘* But four days before this report was made, 
Muilman and Wilkinson delivered to the pay- 
master another proposal, viz. ‘‘ That they are 
ready to furnish at Amsterdam, all the money 
that may be necessary for his majesty’s ser- 
vice, at the rate of 10 guilders 16 stivers current 
money for the pound sterling, for such a term 
of time, a8 contracts of that nature are gene- 
rally made, the value of their bills being paid 
them in the same manner as it has been paid to 
the present contractors, or is customary io the 
like case; and that if avy other person makes 
proposals for a fixed time, they are ready to do 
sb too.” . 

‘‘Upon the 1ith.of the same month, the 
same gentlemen, Muilman and Wilkinsvn, pre- 
sented to the board of treasury the following 


delivered to the paymaster general.” 

‘¢ Notwithstanding these ‘pores the lords 
of the treasury, on mature deliberation, as welt 
for the reasons stated in Mr. Pelham’s report, 
‘Sas for the allowed ability of the remitters’ 
correspondence in Holland, and the contract for 
the remittances being for atime certain, and 
the experience they have had of the pune- 
tual and effectual. manner in which they bave 
hitherto been carried on, and from the great and 
irretrievable detriment it would he to the public 
service if any interruption should happen ia 
the payment of the forces, by making any al- 
terations in the contract at this time, were of 
Opinion it would be for the interest of the public 
to accept the proposals therein mentioned, of 
Messieurs Gore, Gulston, and Poyntz.’’ 

‘¢ Some abuses with regard to the remitting 
money to Jamaica having been mentioned in 
the repert of the secret committee against the 
earl of Orford, and great stress having been laid 
upon them, the gentlemen in the opposition 
laboured to prove, that the contraet with Mr. 
Gore was a job likewise, because Mr. Muilman 
had offered to serve the public cheaper. Ac- 
cordingly motions were made for papers to be 
laid betore the House. ‘Fhe intention of the 
gentlemen in the opposition by all those prepa- 
rations, was to distress, and, if possible, ob» 
tain a censure upon the lords of the treasury 
for not complying with the offers of Méssrs. 
Muilman and Wilkinson. Mr. Waller and Mr. 
Bance, an emioent merchant in London, both 
of them members, were then in the opposition, 
and keen for the enquiry. They were perfectly 
masters of the subject, and it happened that the 
merchants who were most conversant in. those 
matters, were very little solicitous about cun- 


cerning themse'ves in the affair. The defence — 


of the contract, therefore, rested principally 
upon Mr. Pelham, who without disguising any 
one circumstance attending it, made the House 
so sensible of the danger arising from any new 
contract, that a motion being made for the 
chairman of the committee to leave the chair, it 
was carried in the affirmative by a majority af 
211 against 182.” Tindal. .; 


oti, 
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in exchange here, 1,000/. sterling, or 250 


do the same. Again, if a man wanted to 
carry 250 ounces of gold to Holland, and 
another man, at the same time, wanted to 
bring 250 ounces of gold from Holland, if 
there were no dealers in bills of exchange, 
nor they known to each other, ghey must 
both either be their own carriers, or pay a 
remium for carrying it. To prevent thia 
ouble trouble and expence, numbers of 
merchants have, in every country, set up 
to be dealers in Bills of Exchange, who 
are a sort of brokers or middle dealers be- 
tween those who want to carry out money, 
who are called Remitters, and those who 
want to bring it in, who are called Drawers ; 
and if between any two countries the quan- 
tity of money to be drawn for, and the 
quantity to be remitted, were at all times 
exactly equal, neither drawer nor remitter 
would ever have occasion to pay any thing 
-but a trifle, ae a half, or a quarter 
er cent. to tlie dealer in bills of exchange 
r his trouble, and the risk he runs of 
sometimes taking a bad bill. 

But, Sir, as these two quantities are 
hever equal: as the proportion’ between 
them is in a continual state of variation, 
therefore the course of exchange between 
any two countries must be the same: for 
bills of exchange, like all other commodi- 
ties, rise and fall in their price, according 
to the proportion between the demand 
and the quantity brought to market ; and 
when the quantity to be remitted, that is 
to say, Carried out of any country ‘to ano- 
ther, is always greater than the quantity 
to be drawn for, that.is to say, (aay 
from that other, the exchange will always 
be against the former, and its gold and 
silver will be continually carried out to 
that country. For example, there is al- 
ways a greater quantity of money to be 
carried out from this country to Holland, 
than there is to be brought from thence 


hither ; consequently, the course of ex-., 


change is continually against us, that is to 


say, every man who has money to remit. 
or carry out from hence to Holland, must: 


pey a premium for it,’ which is called the 
xchange ; and no man will bring gold or 
silver from thence hither, because when 


he wants te bring money hither, he can, 


by means of a dealer in exchange, find 
out several men who want to carry gold 
or silver to Holland, and will, therefore, 
give him a premium to save them the 
trouble, by giving them the gold or silver 
he has in Holland, in lieu of an equal 
of theirs here. From hence it is 


uantit 
alain, that no man who pays in to a dealer 
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ounces of gold, can expect to get a bill 
upon Holland for as much Dutch money 
as will purchase 250 ounces of gold of 
equal fineness there; but must expect to 
be a loser, equal to the amount of this 
premium or exchange, which is generally 
between five and six per cent. 

I shall next observe, Sir, and 1 desire 


gentlemen will take particular notice of 


what I say, because it is.of great import- 
ance in this debate; I say, I shall next 
observe, that the exchange between no 
one country and another can ever rise 
much above the value of the risk and 
trouble of carrying gold and silver from 
one of these countries to the other; be- 
cause when it does, the dealers in ex- 
change will carry out, or pay for carrying 
out gold and silver, in order to have the 
advantage of drawing. Suppose the value 
of the trouble and risk of carrying gold 
and silver from hence to Holland to be 
equal to 3 per cent. in that case the ex- 
change between Holland and this can 
never rise to above 6 per cent. or perhaps 
64, upon some very extraordinary occa- 
sion. If it should rise to 6 per cent. the 
dealers in exchange would immediately 
begin to send over our gold and silver, 
or at least to pay for sending it over, by 
purchasing it there from those that do; 
and the reason is plain, because they pay 
3 per cent. for sending it over, and after 
they have it there, they get 6 per cent. 
by taking people’s money here and giving 
them bills for it upon Holland, so that 
they have 3 per cent. clear profit. This 
practice, therefore, of sending over goldand 
silver will not only prevent the exchange 
from rising much above 6 per cent. but 
will reduce it, and generally keep it lower, 


perhaps never for any time above 54 per. 


cent. to our disadvantage. Thus, Sir, if 
we were to speak properly, the excange 
between Holland and this ought to be 
called high wher it is most to our disad- 
vantage, and low when it is least ; but as 
the merchants denominate the exchange 
high or low according to the number of 


apd or stivers they receive in Holland. 


or a pound sterling paid in here, they call 
it high when it is least to our disadvan- 
tage, and low when it is most to our dis- 
advantage, That is, when they receive 
in Holland 10 guilders 19 stivers for a 
pound sterling ‘paid here, they call the 
exchange high, and when they receive 
but 10 guilders 16 stivers in Holland for a 


pound sterling paid here, they call the exe 


q 
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change low; and as this is the language of 
the merchants, I shall conform myself 
thereto in what I am to say upon the sub- 
ject. But before I begin to say any 
thing about the contracts now under our 
consideration, I must observe farther, that 
from sir Isaac Newton’s table of foreign 
_£oiys it has been calculated, that when we 
Teetive but a little more than 10 guilders 
pers, current money in Holland, for 
wend sterling paid here, the exchange 
Mien above 5} per cent. to our disad- 
antage ; consequently, if we were to re- 
ceive but 10 guilders 16 stivers current 
money in Holland for a pound sterling 
paid here, it would be about 6 per cent. to 
our disadvantage; and therefore, from 
what I have before observed, it is appa- 
rent, that the exchange can never fall 
much below 10 guilders 16 stivers fora 
pound sterling, at least as long as we have 
any such thing as gold or silver in the 
_kngdom; for when it falls lower than that, 
the dealgstity bills of exchange will cer- 
tainly WARE to export our gold and silver, 
ot to pay for exporting it, to the end they 
may draw bills for it, because of the great 
profit to be got by that traffic ; and this will 
necessarily raise the exchange again to 10 
guilders, 17, perhaps 18 or 19 stivers, 
current money of Holland, for a pound 
sterling paid in here. This observation is 
confirmed by experience; for, notwith- 
standing the great and extraordinary re- 
mittances to Holland this last year, we 
find the exchange has sunk but a very 
Jittle, and hag never continued long under 
10 guilders 16 stivers, current money, or 
34 shillings 4 groots Flemish, bank money, 
(which is the same value) for the pound 
sterling, | 8 | 
Having thus explained the nature of ex- 
change, Sir, and particularly that between 
Holland and this country, I shall proceed 
to examine the contracts under our con- 
sideration, and I must begin with taking 
notice that in March or April last, when 
it was resolved to send a large body of 
our troops to Flanders, the exchange be- 
tween Holland and this was at 34 shillings 
8 groots Flemish, bank money, for the 
pound sterling, which is about 10 guilders 


18 stivers Dutch money per pound ster-. 


ling. When this measure was resolved 
on, the lords of the treasury could not 
but know or foresee, that they would soon 
have occasion for remitting large sums of 
money to Holland ; therefore they should 
have carefully examined the current rate 
of ex e, and the probabilities of its 


s 
whey 
id 
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ising or falling ; and likewise should 
have’ exemined into the ese of the . 
treasury upon such occasions, in former . 
times, especially during the late war in :' 
the Queen’s time. If they had done this, 3 
they would have found, that there was no ° 
probability of the exchange falling above 
2 or § stivers in a pound sterling below 
the then current rate, and they would have 
seen, that in former times, upon every 
such occasion, the custom of the treasury 
was, a8 soon as it was proper to let the 
thing be known, to signify to the chief — 
dealers in bills of exch , that the js 
lic would soon have occasion to ee : 


seen, that when such pr 
livered in, the treasury had always, withe © 
out any respect to persons of equal cha-. : 
racter and credit, given the job to the { 


pear from their minutes, that they did’ 
and as no bidder ay ices but one, I: 
mean Mr. Gore, it is highly probable, he ° 
had a private hint given him by gevena sd : 
and accordingly, April 29th, 1742, he’: 
presents his proposal to’ the lords of the 
treasury in these words: “ Being informed,’ 
that his majesty has commanied a body 
of troops upon foreign service, I humbly ~ 
ropose to give my bills on Amsterdam 

fot such sums as shall be wanting for the | 
service of the said troops, upon my re- 
ceiving the value thereof, after the rate of 
10 guilders 11 stivers and a half current : 
money of Amsterdam, for each pound © 
sterling, which shall be payable as follows, 
viz. two thirds at eight days sight, and one | 
third at one month after date.” ae 

This extraordinary proposal, Sir, should « 
have shewn them, how necessary it was to + 
give notice to other dealers to give in theic & 
proposals, especially as there was sufficient # 
time for that purpose; for this proposal wag a. 
no less than 63 stivers per poiftd sterling-3m. 
below the then current rate of exchange, a. ' 
and consequently was an advantage ofg@™ 
above $ per cent. to the drawer, beside thegay 
pfofit which every drawer, in the:commow fae 
way has for his trouble in remitting-other:g# 
people’s money ; for even at ten guilders. 
18 stivers per pound sterling, the drawer-@%- 
must have a profit, otherwise he would-7 
7 8 : 


\ 
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not take. the ety -of detabbe! bis 
ple’s money, and: giving his bills for it 
mov woald/he ‘un tie fel off keeping bis 
money in Holland fer that purpose, or of 
taking bad- bills in order to have it back 


again. Nay;-Sir, this proposal was 44 sti- | flag 


vers below what the exchange could in 
any probability fall to, and,.consequently, 
was above 2 per cent. almost certain to the 
advantage of the drawer, beside bis usual 
profit upon drawing. vee 

There was, therefore, the highest reason 
to reject this proposal with contempt, and 
to recur to the ancient custom of the trea- 
sury; but what did these lords comniissi- 
oners of the treasury do? Why, Sir, they 
instantly, and without the least objection 
or consideration, agreed to it; and this 
Success, or, perhaps, another private hint, 
encouraged the same Mr. Gore, together 
with his friend Mr. Gulston, to offer ano- 
ther Proposal of the same squeezing na- 


ture to the treasury on the 13th of May 


following, in these words, ** That they are 
willing to furnish their bills of exchange on 
Amsterdam in -equal proportions, for all 
such sums as shall be wanting from time 
to time, to be remitted on account of what 
remains due to the Danish and Hessian 
troops tothe 25th of December 1741 ; and 
for pay, and the extraordinaries of the said 


troops for the year 1742, at the rate of 10° 
guilders, 11 stivers and a half, current mo-- 
- ney of Amsterdan?, per pound sepaiuin 


payable as follows, viz. two thirds in bills 
at eight days sights and one third in bills 
at one month after date.”? Which propo- 


sal was likewise instantly agreed to; as if. 


it had been predetermined, that this gen- 
tleman and his friends should have the re- 
mitting of the public money, let their 
proposals be never so disadvantageous to 
Se ue 

is conduct, Sir, was the more extra- 
ordinary, because the Secret Committee, 
of which some of the lords of the treasury 
were members, was, at that ‘very time, 
examining into, and preparing a severe 
censure upon the conduct of the former 
lords commissioners of that board, for a 
contract of the same kind, for furnishing 


bills on Jamaica, to pay our troops in the 


West Indies. And I cannot help observing, 
that in the Report of that committee, (see 
vol. 12, p. 788.) there is a severe cen- 
sure upon the treasury’s entering into any 
such contract upon the good faith of the 
proposers only, with an ignorance, real or 
affected, of the value of the exchange, and 
not endeavouring to supply the defect of 


the Remittance.of Public Money to the Army. 


and might more easily have known *¥ 
‘cursent value of exchange. Nay, it im ” 
orant of — 
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knowledge, by admitting proposals from 
any other merchant; and yet the very men 
concerned in drawing up this censure, 


were, at that very time, committing the 


same very faults, and, if possible, in a more 
rant manner ; for as there is more traf ° 


fic, and many more dealers in. ex ade 
between Holland and London, than beast 


a an . 


tween Jamaica and London, the lords offi 
treasury had more reason to invite bidall 


hardly possible they could be ign 
it, because it is printed and published 


twice every week at London, in.a paper 
‘called Castaign’s Course of Exchange, 
and these papers regularly and carefully 


filled up in the treasury-office. 

I shall grant, indeed, Sir, that the pub- 
lic fraud, for I can call it by no other 
name, was not upon every 100/. so great in 
this last case as in the former ; but if it had 
been carried on as at first intended. and if 
it-be true as is supposed, that the tfeops we 
are to maintain, and the subsidies we are 
to pay abroad, during the war, will cost 
us 1,800,000/. a year, the fraud upon the 
whole would have been much greater ; for 
it would have amounted to very near 
45,000I. or, at least, to very near 27,000/. 
a year; because the remitting of the mo- 
ney would have cost us near 2 per cent. 
more than it cost us in the war during the 
late queen’s reign; and the example of 
the lord Godolphin, at that time, renders 
the conduct of our present lords of the 
treasury, upon this occasion, the less ex- 
cusable. ‘That noble ldrd knew the dis- 
advantage of the public’s contracting with 
a merchant to remit the public money for 
any term ; because, when the exchange is 
low, it is a disadvantage to the public to 
make any such contract; and when the 
exchange is high, no merchant will con- 
tract with the public for any term, at the 
then current rate of exchange. For this 
reason, with regard to the money sent 


to Gibraltar and Minorca, and tothe duke 


of Savoy, now king of Sardinia, that noble 
lord took care that fresh proposals should 
be given in, and a new contract made, for . 
every particular remittance; and with re- 
gard to the remittances to Holland, he 
made a contract in the year 1704, with 
sir Henry Furnese, to furnish his bills of 
exchange for all such sums of money as 
the public should have eccasion to remit 
to Holland, at such rate of exchange as 
should, at each respective time, be the 
current, for the premium of 11s. per cent. 


} 
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only; so that the public was, in some 
measure, its own merchant, and was to be 
a gainer by the rise of the exchange. 

- But our present lords of the treasury 
were so far from following this example, 
that they agreed to such a contract as no 
man would have had the assurance to offer, 
if proper notice had been given to the 
dealers in exchange to come in with their 
proposals. Nay, Sir, so far was the trea- 
sury from giving any such notice, that 
they seem to have industriously concealed 
their having occasion for remitting money 
abroad, lest some dealer should come in, 
and, by his proposals, render inexcusable, 
or rather criminal, their giving such a 
lucrative job to Mr. Gore. However, the 
secret at last came out: the embarkation 
of our troops divulged it, whether they 
would or no; and the dealers in exchange 
being then assured, that the public would 
have occasion for remitting money to Hol- 
land for maintaining those troops, Messrs. 
Wilkinson and Muilman, who have a 
house of as great credit as any in London, 
and who correspond with houses of as 
good credit as any in Amsterdam, pre- 
sented to the treasury a memorial, by 
which they acquainted their lordships, that 
they were ready, and desirous to make 
pee for remitting what money might 

e necessary for the payment of his ma- 
jesty’s troops in Flanders, on terms very 
advantageous for his majesty’s service, and 
would give good security, if it should be 
thought necessary ; and, at the same time, 
intimated, that their proposals would.be to 
remit the money at the rate of 10 guilders 
16 stivers for a pound sterling. 

_ This being, Sir, a proposal more bene- 
ficial for the public, by 2% per cent. than 
that offered by Mr. Gore, one would have 
thought, that their lordships should have 
taken some notice of it, at least so far as 
to make use of it for inducing Mr. Gore 
not to take such a monstrous pba of 
the public as they had agreed to give him; 
but so far otherwise, that upon the 10th of 
June, when this memorial was read at the 
board, they answer directly, ‘* That they 
‘ cannot take these proposals into conside- 
ration, having already agreed with Mr. 
John Gore for making the said remittances 
for that campaign.”” This was something 
very extraordinary ; but when we consider 
the agreement they had made with Mr. 
Gore, it will appear amazing: they had 
made no other contract with him, other 
than simply agreeing to his proposal of 
the 29th of April, as I have before men- 
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tioned. What was that proposal? It was 
to give his bills for such sums as should be 
wanting for the service for the troops to 
be sent abroad, without specifying any 
time. Therefore it could be meant onl 
to extend to the first remittance; and if 
Mr. Gore had by the first remittance 
found it to be a hard bargain, which it 
was indeed impossible he should, he would 
have insisted upon it, that he meant no 
more, and would have had a right to have 
declared off. After the first remittance, 
therefore, both parties were at liberty to 
withdraw from the agreement; and this 
their lordships should have declared to 
Messrs. Wilkinson and Muilman, and 
should have invited them to make their 
da dapare for the next remittance. This, 

say, their lordships should have done, if 
they had resolved to say what was true, or 
to do what was right. . 

But suppose, that this proposal of Mr. 
Gore’s could have been Tanderitood to 
mean for any certain time to come. It 
must be understood to mean for that cam- 
paign, or for a yebr certain, as Mr. Gore 
afterwards pretended he understood it, 
and as Messrs. Gore and Gulston ex- 
pressed themselves in their pr of the 
13th of May, relating to the Danes and 
Hessians; or it must be understood to 
mean as long as those troops should re- 
main abroad. If the last, it was sucha 
cgntract as the lords of the treasury had 
no power to make; and if they had, to 
make a contract for such a long time at 
such a low price, would have been a most 
criminal breach of their trust. On the 
other hand, if they understood it so as to 
mean for that campaign only, which they 
at first certainly did, as appears from their 
answers to Messrs. Wilkinson and Muil- 


man, or for.a year certain, they should. 


have explained themselves fully to Messrs. 
Wilkinson and Muilman, and encouraged 
them to return at the proper time with 
proposals for the next campaign, or the 
ensuing year: they should not certainly 
have dismissed them with such a short and 
blunt answer, as might have discouraged 
them, or any othér person that had heard 
of their treatment, from ever coming to 


make any new proposal; so that they 


seemed resolved, that nothing should in- 
duce them to lessen or discontinue the 
beneficial bargain they had given to their 
favourite ; for, as [ have said, they did not, 
at least as a board, so much as try. to make 
use of this proposal for getting more 
beneficial terms from Mr. Gore. 
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However, Sir, some of them in their | whence, we hope, we may conclude, 
private capacity, or, I believe, somebody | will not be disagreeable, that we now take 
else, for in this whole affair they seem to | the liberty to offer to supply. your lord= 
have been under the direction of one of | ships, with whatever sum may be wanted 
their servants, I say, that I believe some- | for the public service, for a year to come, 
body spoke to Mr. Gore upon the subject, | or to the end of 1743, either at a certain 
and advised him to offer better terms. | course of exchange, or at a certain rate, 
Accordingly, on the 27th of July, Mr.| for commission, brokerage, postage of. 
Gore, as it were of his own head, and out | letters, and risk of bills, on terms much 
of pure generosity to his country, attended | more advantageous to the public, than it 
the treasury with a memorial, which they | has ever been served upon, at least for 
very improperly call a Proposal, in these | many years past. We are likewise ready 
terms: ‘* Whereas he is under an agree- | to furnish your lordships with whatever 
ment with your lordships to furnish his| money may be required at any other 
bills on Amsterdam for the payment of the | place, on terms equally advantageous ; 
British troops in Flanders, at 10 guilders | and we flatter ourselves, that from the | 
11 stivers per pound sterling ; and now | nature of our correspondence, none are 
judging the exchange is likely to keep up, | more capable of serving your lordships 
and may probably be supported, he is now | and the public, in a business of this kind, 
willing to allow 10 guilders 13 stivers per | than your lordships humble servants.”’ 
pound sterling, not doubting, in ‘case the These, Sir, are the words of their se- 
rate of exchange should decline, that | cond Memorial: if any gentleman thinks 
Fa lordships upon application will give | I have not read or repeated them faith- 

im relief.” | ; fully, he may have the Memorial read at 

Mighty generous, Sir, to serve the pub- | the table, front the copy delivered in by 
lic at 24 per cent. extraordinary profit, | the said Messrs. Wilkinson and Muilman _ 
when another equally capable offered to | upon their examination. This Memorial, 
serve it at 1 per cent. Hosever this act | I say, was delivered into the treasury 
of generosity, small as it is, I believe, we | upon the 26th of October, but no notice _ 
should never have heard of, if the lords of | was ever taken of it at that board, nor of 
the. treasury, or their director, had not | any proposal Messrs. Wilkinson and Muil- 
been, by the proposal of Messrs. Wilkin- | man had ever made, except in the impro- 
son and Muilman, made to apprehend, | per and preposterous manner I shall now 
that their conduct in this affair might be | beg leave to take notice of. | 
brought under the consideration of this} By the constitution of our. government, 
House. By this act of generosity they | Sir, the paymaster-general is but a clerk 
thought they had secured themselves | or officer under the board of treasury, and 
against our censure, and by the short an- | bound to obey such orders and directions 
‘swer given to Messrs. Wilkinson and | as he receives from them; therefore, all 
Muilman, they thought they had pre- | petitions, memorials, and proposals, relat- 
vented their disturbing them in their ca- | ing to the public money-affairs, are pre- 
reer of job-work with any more trouble- | sented to that board, se after considering 
some propos ; but so desirous were | them, they issue their orders to their infe- 
those gentlemen of serving their country, | rior officers, of whom, as I have said, the 
or so sensible of the profits to be made by | paymaster is one. But things have lately, 
the bargain, even upon the advanced | it seems, changed their course, and the 
terms they had offered, that their lord- | paymaster directs: instead of being di- 
ships were disappointed in the latter part | rected. This, it seems, even Mr. Gore 
of their expectations, for, Oct. 26, those | and his friends had not found out. until 
two. gentlemen presented a new Memorial | after the dissolution of the Secret Com- 
to their lordships in these words: ‘‘ My | mittee; for their Memorials or Proposals 
lords, about four months ago we had the | of April 29th, May 13th, and July 27th, 
honour to acquaint your lordships, that we | were all presented to the board of trea- 
were ready and desirous to make proposals | sury ; but as they are adepts in state af- 
for remitting what money might be neces- | fairs, and know better than most others 
sary for the payment of his majesty’s; who are the chief directors, they soon 
troops in Flanders, and were then told, | found out the secret, and instead of ap- — 
your lordships would have readily received | plying to. the board of treasury for con- 
them, but that those remittances were al-| tracts to remit the public money abroad, - 
ready agreed for, for that campaign; | they applied first to the paymaster-general 
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of the forces. This secret, a3 appears 
from the minutes of the treasury, was, it 
seems, first discovered by Messrs. Burrel 
and Bristow, whose names are often men- 
tioned in the Report of the Secret Com- 
mittee, on account of the famous Jamaica 
Contract ; and their example was followed 
by Mr. Gore and his friends; for in the 
beginning of January last, they presented 
several memorials or proposals to the pay- 
master-general, for making remittances for 
_ the service of our own forces in Flanders, 
the Hessian forces, and the Hanoverians in 
‘our pay; every one of which was for giv- 
ing Bills at 10 guilders 13 stivers current 
money of Amsterdam for a pound sterling. 
But as the paymaster could do nothipg in 
this affair by himself alone, as he was by 
our forms obliged to make use at least of 
the names of the lords of the treasury, he 
presented a Memorial to that board on 
the 4th of January, with these proposals 
annexed ; and next day they.referred them 
back to his consideration, aes with 
. the memorial presented June the 10th, by 
Messrs. Wilkinson and. Muilman; but 
they took care not so much as to refer that 
heepery by the same gentlemen on the 

th of October ; for if they had, it would 
have made it very difficult for the 
master to report in favour of Mr. 
and his friends. 

However, though this memorial of the 
26th of October was not referred, yet 
Mesers. Wilkinson and Muilman were so 
just to themselves as to attend the pay- 
master on the 7th, and presented to him a 
proposal in these terms, “ That they are 
ready to furnish, at Amsterdam, all the 
money that may be necessary for his ma- 
jesty’s service, at the rate of 10 guilders 
- 16rguvers ‘current money for the pound 
sterling, for sach a term of time as con- 
tracts of that nature are generally made, 
the value of their bills being paid them, in 
the same manner as it has been paid to 
the present contractors, or is customary in 
the like case; and that if any other per- 
son makes proposals for a fixed time, ee 
are ready to do so too.” 
: But, Sir, as these two gentlemen were 
by expetience convinced, that they had 
the private inclinations, I shall not say the 
private interest, of the treasury board as 
swell as paymaster to combat in this affair, 
they knew, that: nothing could procure 
them success in their application for this 
job of remitting the public money, but 
their preventing, by their proposals, so 
much as an excuse for giving a partial 
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preference to their competitors. For this 
purpose, therefore, upon the 11th of the 
same month, Sad January) they presented 
to the lords of the treasury the following 
Memorial : ‘ 

‘‘ May it please your lordships ; On 
Friday last we delivered to the paymaster- 
general a Proposal for remitting to Am. 
sterdam all the money that may be neces- 
sary for his majesty’s service, in the same 
manner, as we are informed, the former 
remitters have lately done, without saying 
for what precise time. But it being inti 
mated to us yesterday, that one of those 
gone ene had said, that he understood it 

or a year, if that is the time your lord- 
ships desire to receive proposals for, we 
have gne ready to deliver, or else desire 
to abide by that delivered to the paymas- 
ter-general.”’ 

It has been proved at your bar, Sir, that 
this Memorial was presented to the lords 
commissioners of the treasury, before the 
paymaster came there that day, and con- 
sequently before his report, which is dated 
that day, was delivered to them, or could 
be taken into consideration. Nay, the 
commissioners themselves have not taken 
upon them to say, that this Memorial was 
not read to them before the pa ter’s 
report. Was it not then their duty to call 
for the Memorialists’ proposals for a year 

Fi 


certain, which they said ‘ they had rea 
‘deliver,’ before they took the report into 


consideration, or at least before they came 
to any resolution upon it? Was not this 
the more necessary, becafise the chief 
reason given in the report for preferring 
Mr. Gore’s proposal was in these words, 
‘* But as they (the Memorialists) propose 
to make trial for only two or threg remit- 
tances, at the rate of 10 guilders 16 stivers 
per pound sterling, without fixing any 
continuance of time, or certainty of the 
sum, they will remit at that rate.” Surely 
this roade it absolutely necessary for the 
lords of the:treasury ‘to call for the pru- 
posal which the Memorialists said they 
were ready to deliver upon that very day; 
because by-that propos. the Memorialists 
would certainly have obviated this objec- 
tion; and as their proposal was the highest 
and most profitable for the public service, 
it was the duty of the lords of the treasury 
to give them an opportunity to obviate 
every objection that could be made against 
them, especially 2s they then appeared to 
be ready to answer every avowed objec- 
tion that could be made against employing 
them in the affair of remittances; for by 
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what they were then te offer, they were to 
fix the time, and ascertain the sums they 
were to engage for; and the security they 
had before offered was a full answer to 
every objection that could be made against 
their ability, or the ability of their corres- 
pondents at Amsterdam. 


. But so far were these lords of the trea- | 


sury from calling for the proposals which 
Messrs. Wilkinson and Muilman said they 
were ready to deliver, that they do not ap- 
pear to have taken the least notice of their 
memorial ; their receiving of such a me- 
morial is not so much as mentioned in the 
minutes of their proceedings; and upon. 
. that very day we find the following minute 
entered intheirjournalss = 2 


“¢ January 11, 1°742-3. 


- 4 The lords having taken into their 


consideration a report dated this day, ahd 
rhade to them by the right hon. Henry 
Pelham, esq. paymaster of his majesty’s 
_ guards, ‘garrisons, and land forces, con- 
cerning remittances, their lordships, on 
Ynature deliberation, as well for the reasons 
stated in the same report, as from the al- 
lowed ability of the remitters correspon- 
dents in Holland, and the contract for the 
remittances being for a time certain, and 
the experience they have had of the 
punctual ‘and effectual manner in which 
they have hitherto been carried on, and 
from the great and irretrievable detriment 
it would be to the public service, if any 
interruption should happen in the payment 
- ofthe forces, by making any alteration in 
the contract at this time, are of opinion, 
it will be for the interest of the public to 
accept the proposals therein mentioned of 
Messrs. Gore, Gulston, and Poyntz.” 


. Thus their lordships, whatever they may 
say of their mature deliberation, deter- 
mine, in a manner instantaneously, upon 
receiving. the ot ech report, ag if 
they had been obliged to yield a blind 
obedience to the report of their servant: 
but why should I say a blind obedience, 


Sir? For as the most material fact upon | 
which the report was founded was contra- 


dicted, I may say falsified, by the meme- 
rial then before them, it must be allowed, 
that with their eyes open they determined 
against the interest of their country and 
the duty of their office. Nor can it be 
anid, that they were under any necessity to 
determine in this precipitate manner: if 
@ great remittance had been to be made 
that day, or the next, i might have af- 
forded. them some excuse; but se. far 
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‘otherwise, that Messrs. Gore, Gulston,, 
and Poyntz, were not informed of their 
lordships having agreed to their - ee 
‘till the 13th of January, “ahich shews,. 
that upon the 11th there was no necessity. 
for their coming: to an immediate resolu- 
tion. 


‘Having now, Sir, impartially stated the 


facts, with such observations as I thought 


necessary for setting the affair in its true 


and genuine light, I shall next take notice, 
that if the public loss, occasioned by this 
preference given to Mr. Gore, had been 
‘inconsiderable, it might have been excused 


by the experience the public had of hia 
punctuality, or it saight Wave left room for 
a little partiality towards a friend. bat 
this conduct becomes quite inexc - 
when we consider the loss: thereby sus- 
tained; and as many gentlemen may nog 
have considered this loss, I shall beg leave - 
to explain it, and to state itin a clear light. 
J have already shewn, that there is hardly 
a possibility of the exchange between 
Holland.and.this falling below 10 guilders 
16 stivers, because if it should, the remite 
ters of the Jews will certainly send over 
our foreign gold and silver, or melt down 
and send over our coined gold and silver, 
in order to bring the exchange.up again 
to that standard ; and if we had neither fo- 
reign nor coined gold or silver to send 
over, which, I fear, may be the case ifthe 
war continues but a few years, it will be 
allowed, I believe, that we must then ine 
stantly put an end to maintaining any-are 


mies or princes upon the continent. I¢ — 


was therefore ridiculous to agree with 
any Femitter for less than 10 guilders 16 
stivers per pound sterling, even though it 
had been resolved on to take this method, 
and not to follow the method taken ky the 
lord Godolphin in the late war, for supe 
plying our troops and subsidiary princeg — 
upon the continent; but as the exchange, 
at the time these centracts were made, 
was but at 10 guilders 18 stivers, or as the 
paymaster himself states it in his report, 
guilders 17 stivers per 
pound sterling, we ought certainly to have 
followed the lord .Godolphin’s method, 
which was to agree with the remitters to 
remit at the current course of exchange, 
for such a premium per cent.as we could 
agree for. This method, I say, we ougut 
to have followed, because we knew, that 
as long as we could have occasion for rat 
remittances, the exchange could not fa 

above one or two stivers ia a pound. ster; 


ling below what it was then at, and b 
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sending now and then a man of war over 
to Holland or Flanders, with a large 
quantity of foreign gold or silver upon the 
public account, we might have kept the 
exchange always at 10 guilders 18 stivers, 
or perltaps raised it to 11 guilders per 
pound sterling. 

If this method had been resolved on, 
and proper notice given to the merchants, 
I am persuaded, Messrs. Wilkinson and 
Muiliman, according to their proposal of 
October 26, or some other remitter, would 
have undertaken the service, at the rate 
of one half per cent. for commission, bro- 
kerage, postage of letters, and risk of 
bills, This, I say, Sir, ¥ am persuaded 
of, because in 1704, sir Henry Fur- 
mese undertook the service for 11s. per 
cent. and as the business of exchange is 
now better understood, and followed by a 
greater number of merchants, than it was 
at that time, the remitters must content 
themselves with a less profit ; for when a 
remitter remits for a private person at the 
current rate ef exchange, we are not to 
suppose, he has no profit, nor any thing 
for commission, brokerage, postage of let- 
ters, and risk of bills: even at the current 
yate of exchange, and without any pre- 
mium, he has certainly an allowance for 
his risk and expence, and some profit for 
his trouble ; consequently the premium he 
gets from the public, for remitting the 
public money, ought to be considered as 
& net additional profit, and though much 
less than an half per cent. must certainly 
be a very great and desirable profit, when 
such large sums are to be remitted. 
Therefore, I think, I have reason to con- 
elude, that if our present lords of the 
treasury had followed the method chalked 
out to them by the lord Godolphin, they 
might have found remitters of the best 
credit, that would have engaged to have 
remitted all the public money at the cur- 
rent price of exchange for a half per cent. 
And as we must necessarily have a num- 
ber of guard ships in the channel, they 
might have taken care to keep the current 
price of exchange always at or above 10 
guilders 18 stivers for the pound sterling 
by sending over, when occasion required, 
in one of our men of war, such a quantity 
of our gold and silver as might appear ne- 
cessary for keeping up or raising the price 
of exchange. This, I say, they might 
have done, as long as we had any gold or 
silver left; and no man will suppose we 


. can any longer support either troops or 


princes upon the continent. 
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Taking it then, Sir, for pees that 
all the public money might have been re- 
mitted at 10 guilders 18 stivers for the 
pound sterling with a half per cent. to the 
reritter as a premium, Jet us compute 
what the public loss would have amounted 
to during the last year, and the ensuing, 
if the treasury had proceeded upon the 
first contract they made with Mr. Gore, 
at 10 guilders 114 stivers for the pound 
sterling, which is 64 stivers loss upon every 
pound sterling. Every gentleman that 
will be at the pains to calculate, may see, 
that this is at the rate of above 3 per cent. 
loss to the public, from which we may de- 
duct the half per cent. premium that in 
the other method was to have been paid 
to the remitter; so that the net loss to the 
public would have been above 25 per cent. 
This, it is true, may to some gentlemen 
appear so trifling, as not to be worth their 
notice; but if we consider the vast sums 
that were remitted last year, and are tobe 
remitted in the ensuing, the loss upon the 
whole will amount to such a sum, as even 
a lord of the treasury may think it worth 
his while to take notice of: and as, in 
this case, the loss of the public is the gain 
of the remitter, I am persuaded, we never 
had a lord of the treasury, that would not 
have thought it worth his while to have a 
share of sucli a gain. | 
To compute, Sir, what this loss to the 
public and gain to the remitter would have 
amounted to upon the whole, we must 
consider, that the expence of our 16,000 . 
national troops in Flanders, for the insu- 
ing year, is estimated at about 535,000I. 
to which I shall add one-third, or 178,3332. 
as the expence of maintainmg them there 
for some part of last year, being in the 
whole 713,333/. The expence of the 
Hanoverians for last year and the en- 
suing is estimated at 657,888. The ex- 
pence of the Hessians for the ensuin 
year is estimated at 161,6074 and for the 
last year their expence was estimated at 
194,916/. being in the whole 356,5232. 
And the expence of the Danes for last 
year was 98,3451. These four articles 
amount in the whole to 1,826,0892. to 
which:I must add the 500,000/. advanced 
last year to the queen of Hungary and 
king of Sardinia, and the same for the 
year ensuing ; because it has been whis- 
pered, that methods have been taken for 
recommending to them the same remitter, 
who will probably insist upon having terms 
from them equally advantageous with those 
he has from his native country; and the 
1 oo 
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loss of our allies in the war may in some 
measure be called the loss of this nation, 
or at least it is a gain to the remitter, let 
him have it from whom he will. These 


‘two sums added to the former make 


ieee and if to these I add the casual 
expence of waggon-money, forage-money, 
douceurs, and the like, which art be - 
mitted abroad, I must reckon that all the 
sums remitted, or to be remitted, for last 
year and this, amount to 4 round sum of 
3,000,000. And 24 per cent. loss upon 
this sum amounts to 75,000/. which is, in 
my opinion, a loss by much too consider- 
able to be neglected or despised by this 
nation in its present circumstances; and 
as this whole sum, and a great deal more, 
is ali clear gain to the remitter, it is a 
gain which any subject in Britain may 
think it worth his while to have a share of. 

I shall not say, Sir, that the paymaster, 
or any present lords of the treasury, would 


_accept of any share; but the report of the 


secret committee must convince us, that 
when such a profitable contract is to be 
given, there are methods of letting some 
riends of theirs into a share of the profits, 
without their advancing any money, run- 
ning any risk, or being at any trouble ; 
and the unaccountable neglect of all the 
Memorials offered by Messrs. Wilkinson 
and Muilman afford some suspicion, that 
what appears from that report to have 
been practised under the former adminis- 
tration, has already been practised under 
this ; for if any such under-hand bargains 
were in view, I do not wonder at their 


giving no notice to the remitters in the |. 


city to send in proposals; nor do I won- 
der at their neglecting and contriving rea- 
sons for refusing the advantageous propo- 
sals made hy Messrs. Wilkinson and 
Muilman, who certainly deserved more 
than Mr. Gore the favour of the public, 
because by their interfering and making 
ee the public got a stiver and a 

alf per pound sterling more from Mr. 
Gore than its servants, the lords of the 
treasury, had stipulated for it, and more, 
I am convinced, that Mr. Gore would 
ever have given, had it not been for these 
Proposals of Wilkinson and Muilman: 
the public was therefore very much 
obliged to them, because . by their inter- 
fering it saved about two thirds per cent. 
and consequently lost but about 70,000/. 
instead of 75,000/. as I have before com- 
puted. 

If there were any such underhand deal- 


. ings, or lettings in of friends, as are men- 
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tioned in the report with regard to the 
Jamaica remittances, it was a most auda- 
cious as -well as criminal transaction, be- 
cause it was carried on at the very time 
the Secret Committee of this House was 
enquiring into and Ne such trans- 
actions: but suppose, Sir, there was no 
underhand bargains: suppose Mr. Gore 
and his friends had no secret or concealed 
partners in the profitable job given to them, 
yet the conduct of the lords of the trea- 
aud in not giving notice to the remitters, 
and in refusing the highest bidder, occasi- 
oned them such a loss to the public, as 
deserves at least the censure of this 
House ; and if if it should escape censure, 
I may prophesy, that it will in future times 
be of infinite disadvantage to the public, 
because it will be a precedent for all our 
other boards to follow the same clandes- 
tine method of making public contracts, 
and it will prevent any merchant or trades- 
man’s attempting to offer any proposalsto - 
the public, or to outbid the person to 
whom the board seems inclined to give the 
job; so that for the future, every public 
contract will be made a piece of mere job- 
work, and all public services will not only 
be charged at an extravagant rate, but also 
most negligently or weakly performed ; for 
when the commissioners, or their friends, 
become soci criminis with the performer 
or undertaker, by going sharers with him 
in the profits, it cannot be expected, that 
they will look narrowly into, much less find 
fault with the manner in which he performs 
his contract. ° 

This, Sir, would be a most fatal effects 
an effect which every man that ‘has the 
least regard for his country or posterity, 
will certainly endeavour to prevent; and 
therefore I shall wave moving for any furs 
ther or more particular enquiry into this 
transaction, however necessary it may be, 
in order to discover whether this Mr. 
Gore has any concealed and criminal 
sharers in this lucrative job: this, I say, 
I shall wave, notwithstanding the great 
appearance of guilt, lest by aiming at more 
than is necessary, I should miss of what.I. 
think absolutely necessary for pide 
the ruin of my country. I shall aim at no 
discovery or punishment: I desire only a 
saving censure, and therefore I shall con- 
tent myself with meving, ‘ That the lords 
comnthissioners .of the treasury contracting 
at first with Mr. Gore for remitting abroad 
the public money, without having. previ- 
ously given notice to other merchants to 
bring in proposals for that purpose, was & 
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is ge of their duty, and eontrary te the 
right and ancient practice of that office: 
and that their: afterwards rejecting the 
proposals of Messrs. Wilkinson and Muil- 
Man, who offered to remit all the public 
money at the rate of 10 guilders 16 sti- 
Vers per pound sterling, and accepting the 
poe of Messrs. Gore, Gulston, and 

oyntz, who offered but 10 guilders 13 
stivers per pound sterling, was a breach of 
the duty of their office, a considerable loss 
to the public, and a great detriment to the 
public service.”? 


_ Mr. Winnington : 


Sir; when the affair now before us 
was first mentioned, it was introduced with 
so much solemnity, and so many papers 
ealled for, that I expected some extraor- 
dinary discoveries. I expected nothing 
less than to hear, that the public had been 
rebbed of a large sum of money, and that 
some of our chief officers had been éon- 
cerned in that robbery ; but now, after the 
affair has been thoroughly sifted, after we 
have examintd all the witnesses, and had 
all the ee laid before us, that can give 
ts any light into this transaction, and after 
we have spent two days in the enquiry, 
which, in my opinion, might have been 
otherwise much better employed, what 
have we discovered? Why, we have dis- 
covered, that in a most necessary, impor- 
tant, and difficult piece of public service, 
the lords of the treasury chose to empley a 
man whose abilities and conduct they had 
experience of, rather than a new under- 
taker, who offered to perform the service 
at a trifling ‘less expence. If this is not 
« Parturiunt montes,’ I never knew. any 
thing that deserved the name, 
' I shall readily agree with the hon. gen- 
tleman, that when any public service is to 
be performed by casual undertakers, it is 
usual and proper for those that are en- 
trusted by the public to make such con- 
tracts; I say it is both usual and proper 
for them to receive: proposals from all 
those who. are willing.te undertake the 
job; and when the service is not publicly 
foreseen, I believe, it is customary to give 
some sort of previous intimation to those 
from whom any proposal for that service 
may be expected; but it is neither cus- 
tomary nor necessary te give such a’ pre- 
Vious intimation in every case whatever, 
ner are the trustees for the public obliged 
m all cases to prefer that proposal which 
at first view may appear to be most advan- 
tageous to.the public When the service 
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is publicly foreseen, when every one that 
looks into a newspaper knows that the 
public will soon want such a service to be 
performed, it is not necessary to give any 
sort of previous intimation, which was the 
case with regard to the affair new before 
us. There was not, I believe, a merchant 
upon ’change who had not heard of eur 
designing to send some of our treops te 
Flanders ; and no one could be so stupid 
as not to foresee, that if troops were to be 
sent thither, they must be paid there; 
and, consequently, that the publie would 
want te remit money for that purpose. 
In this case, therefore, it was needless for 
the treasury to give notice to any person, 
that such a service would be wanted; and 
if no proposal for that service was offered 
beside that of Mr. Gore’s, it was because. 
there were very few merchants in London, 
who thought themselves equal to the un- 
dertaking. a 

We cannot therefore, Sir, find fault 
with, much less a solemn censure 
upon the conduct of the lerds commissi- 
oners of the treasury, for not advertising 
in the Gazette, or sending one of their 
officers to proclaim upon ’change, that the 
government would soon have occasion to 
remit large sums to Holland or Flanders.. 
On the contrary; if they had done se, 
their conduct would, in my opinion, have 
deserved te be censured ; because jt would, 
very probably, have produced a combina- 
tion. among the dealers in bills of exchange 
both at London and in Holland, to run -it¢ 
down as low as possible, in order that they 
might have no oppertunity of making the 
more advantageous bargain with our go- 
vérnment, for supplying them with money 
in Holland, to pay the army that was to 
be’ sent to Flanders; and the danger of: 
such a combination, after it came to be 
publicly. and certainly known, that: we 
were to send troops to Flanders, must 
shew, that it was prudent and right in the 
lords of the treasury to make 9 contraet 
for supplying those treops as soon as ~pes- 
sible, and to make that contract at a cer- 
tain rate of exchange, and not as it was 
made by the lord Godolphin in the year 
1704, at an wacertain rate of exchange, 
but at a certain premium per cent. for all 
the money to be remitted. Such a con- 
tract may hereafter be made, when the 


course of exchange becomes a little sety 
tled, after the shock it must receive by our 
beginning to take a share in the war; bug 
to have made such a contract at the very 
beginning, or rather before the commengs- 
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thent of the war, would not have been 
pare nor would it have been pursuant 

the example of the lord Godolphin ; for 
he took care not to make. any such cen- 
tract st the beginning: the war had been 
carried on for two years before he thought 
of making such a one, and then the course 
of exchange had returned to its proper 


equilibrium, after the shock it had re- 


ceived by our first sending our troops to 
Holland, which was in'1701, and in the 
beginning of 1702. eo 

* Te comprehend this matter clearly, Sir, 


We must consider, that the business of 
_exchange is a sort of trade, and, conse- 


quently, must vary according to the de- 
mand and the quantity brought to market 
to be sold at any particular place. It is a 
sort of price for money at a certain place, 
and like the price of corn, may be high at 
one market, at the same time that it hap- 
Sa to be very low at another. This dif- 
nee may be occasioned by many acci- 
dents, and may upon some emergencies 
become very. considerable, but cannot 
long continue; because as the intrinsic 
value is the same in all places, merchants 
will soon find out where the price is high, 
and will bring such quantities to that mar- 
ket, as will soon reduce the price to the 
usual standard. . With respect to all serts 
ef commodities, and in every market, the 
quantity necessary fer supplying the mar- 
Let, and the demand aaah for buying 
or taking ‘off that quantity, are in ordinary 
cases pretty well known,: and generally 
keep pretty near equal. But when, by 
any unforeseen accident, the former 1s 
tly increased, the priee must fall at 

at market and for that market day at 
Jeast ; and if, by any unforeseen accident, 


the latter should be greatly increased, the | 


price must rise, and must continue high 
till the demand be lessened, or the quan- 
tity usually brought to that market in- 
creased 


‘Upon this principle, Sir, whieh is infal- 
lible, let us consider the eonsequences of 
our sending our treops te Flanders: It 
necessarily increases our demand for ready 


‘wnoney in Holland, and as it is a new, an 


extraordinary, and an unforeseen demand 
at that market, it must raise the price of 
that commodity, and that price must con- 
tinue until merchants have found out 
methods for increasing the quantity of 
that commedity at that market ; conse- 
quently the price of exchange must fall 
considerably at first, below what it usually 
was when we had no such demand; and 
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therefore it was a prudent step in the lorda 
of our treasury to enter into a, contract 
before sending our troops abroad, and to 
settle, by that contract, a certain rate of 
exchange, in order to prevent the public’s 
suffering by the imerease of the demand, 
and consequently of the price of ready 
money in Holland. If they had not done 
so I.am convinced, the course of exchange 
would have fallen much below what it has 
been at for many years past; but this they 


, prevented by their prudent conduct, bex 
| cause the merchants they contracted with, 
had thereby timely notice, and they took: 


eare to. increase the quantity for supplyin 
the market, even before dhe domed ean 
te increase; whereas had the lords of the 
treasury not previously made such a cons 
tract, or had they. made such a contract 
as lord Godolphin did in 1704, no mere 


| chant would have taken care to increase 


the quantity for supplying the market in 


| Holland, and consequently: the publie 


might have lost very considerably by the 
raising the price of ready money thereand 
the sinking of the course of exchange, | « 

But besides the course of exchange, 
Sir, the agio of the bank in Holland ‘will 
certainly be affected by our sending. our 
troops to Flanders. To explain what is 
meant by the agio of the bank, I must 
observe, that in Holland there is a diffe+ 
rence between what is called bank money 
and current money. The value of the 
former is fixed and certain, and remains 
always at the standard it was at when the 
bank was first established, whereas the 
value of current money rises and falls is 
Holland, as in ether countries, according 
to the fineness or coarseness of their coin; 
and for this reason mest of the bills drawn 
upon Holland, are drawn payable in bank 
money. As the coin now current in Hol- 
land is coarser than it was when the bank. 
was established, therefore bank money is 
better, or of greater value than current 
money, that is to say, 100 guilders 
bank money is better, or of greater value 
than 100 guilders‘current money, and the 
difference between them is called the agio, 
which intrinsically is exactly 5 per cent. 
100 guilders bank money being intrinsi- 
cally worth 105 guilders current money; 
but this agio dees not remain always fixed 
at its intrinsic value, because it rises above 
or fails below 5 per cent. according to the 
demand for ready money. In time of 
pase the agio is often above 5 per cent. 

ecause the great merchants in Holland, 

in tlie way of trade, deal mostly with ene 
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another in bank money, or credit in bank; 
but in time of war, when large bills are 
drawn upon them for subsisting armies, 
which must be paid in ready money, then 
the agio falls below 5 per cent. and the 

eat draughts made by France upon Hol- 
fund, for paying her armies in Germany, 
and her subsidies to the emperor and Swe- 
den, has lately reduced agio to 44 
per cent. from whence it is reasonable to 
suppose, that the great draughts now to be 
made by us, for paying our army in Flan- 
ders, will reduce the agio still lower, 
which will be an additional loss to the re- 
mitter; for 34s. 8d. bank ‘money for a 
pound sterling is not so much now that 
the agio is but 44 per cent. as it would be 
if the agio were 5 per cent. 

Another thing I must mention, which 
will likewise, I believe, turn out to the 
disadvantage of the remitter, is the price 
or premium paid to those who emplo 
themselves in carrying foreign gold or sil- 
ver from this country to Holland; for be- 
sides the freight and insurance, they must 
have a profit as a reward for their trouble; 
and as the wages of the workman always 
rise when there is a great deal of work to 
be done, especially if the number of the 
workmen be diminished, so these exporters 
will probably insist upon a greater profit, 
because the exports will become much 
larger, and such great sums must some- 
times be exported, as can be trusted with 
but very few of the common exporters. 
‘To this { must add, the chance of a war 
with France, in which Holland will proba- 
bly be likewise involved ; and if this should 
happen, both the freight and insurance 
between Holland and this will rise very 
considerably, both which will turn out to 
the disadvantage of the remitter, because 
Jarge quantities of gold and silver must be 
_ sent over to answer our draughts upon 

Holland: when all these chances and dis- 
advantages are considered, I believe Mr. 
Gore’s contract will be deemed no such 
extraordinary bargain as it has been repre- 
sented ; especially if we consider the ex- 
sae he must be at in commission, bro- 

rage, postage of letters, and other 
“charges, which I reckon, will amount to 
near 14 per cent. and his profit is not 
above 2 per cent. even at the then cur- 
rent rate of exchange; so that he has but 
a half per cent. net profit, which is the 
least that can be allowed for his trouble, 
for his risk of bills, and for the great risk 
he ran of the exchange sinking even below 
what he had agreed to give his bilfs at; 
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for if the exchange has not fallen by the 
eat additional demand for ready mo 

in Holland, being contrary to the natural 

course of things, it can be ascribed to no- 

thing but his care and conduct in supply- 

ing the market before the demand began to 

be felt. 

But the great outcry, I find, is, ano- 
ther offered to perform the service at a 
niuch less expence to the public. Sir, 
I shall be far from saying, that Messrs. 
Wilkinson and Muilman were not as ca- 
pable to pertorm the service as Mr. Gore 
and his friends; but the lords of the 
treasury had no experience of their per- 
formance, and it is certainly their duty, 
as well as it is the duty of every other of- 
ficer or board, to take care rather to have 
the public service well performed than 
cheaply performed, especially those ser- 
vices upon which the very being, I may 
say, of the commonwealth depends. When 
the difference in the expence is very great, 
or when one man offers to serve the pub- 
licata remarkable less expence, or chea 
rate, than another, it is then the duty of 
a board to enquire minutely into the na- 
ture of the service to be undertaken, for 
in that case there must be extortion on 
one side, or fraud on the other intended; 
and if the price or profit required by the 
former appears, upon the strictest enquiry, 
to be but a moderate one, I think, they 
ought to be vastly cautious of engaging 
with the latter; for it is not to be pre- 
sumed, that any one would serve even the 
public for nothing, and much less to his 
own loss; and as it is almost impossible 
to foresee all the frauds which an under- 
taker of any public service may be guilty 
of, I should be shy of employing @ maa 
whose proposals shewed that he must either 
cheat himself or the public. 

_ In all such cases, therefore, Sir, there 
must be a discretionary power left in the 
commissioners or officers who are to con- 
tract for the public, and they may some- 
times have very good reasons for reject- 
ing the highest proposal or bidder, even 
when the difference is very considerable; 
but when the difference is trifling, as it 
was in the case now under consideration, 
their having experience of one_ man’s ca- 
pacity and conduct, and none of the others, 
is of itself a sufficient reason for preferring 
the man they know, even when the gther 
offers to serve at a cheaper rate; and as 
the least failure or disappointment in this 
service, would have been of the most fatal 
consequence, J think, the lords of the 


« 
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treasury were in the right not to allow the 
dealers in exchange, by bidding upon one 
another, to beat the price down too low, 
which they might have done from a too 
great avidity of gain, or from the hopes 
that the public would give them some re- 
lief, if it should afterwards appear, that 
they had undertaken the service at a 
cheapet rate than it could be faithfully 
performed: this would probably have been 
the case, if the proposals of Messrs. Wil- 
kinson and Muilman had been accepted ; 
for as by these proposals they were to 
have but two stivers in a pound sterling 
profit, which is not one per cent. and as 
the charges of commission, brokerage, 
and postage of letters, is always computed 
at near one and a half, they could not have 
continued for any time to furnish the pub- 
lic with bills at that rate, unless the course 


of exchange had risen very much in our - 


favour, which was not to be expected at 
such a juncture. They must therefore 
have soon come to a new agreement with 
the public, or they must have given over 
the business; and we know by experience 
how dangerous it is to change hands, or 
to employ many hands in such a transac- 
tion; for by so doing our affairs were 
brought into very great confusion towards 
the latter end of the last war. 

Besides these, Sir, and many other pub- 
lic reasons, which I could mention, if it 
were worth while, the lords of the trea- 
sury may have had private reasons for 
ere the proposals of Mr. Gore and 
his friends, though lower than those of- 
fered by Messrs. Wilkinson and Muil- 
man; I mean not such private reasons as 
have been insinuated in this dehate, as if 
they or some of their friends were to have 
- a share in the contract, and that therefore 
they were willing to make it as profitable 
. as they thought they might safely do, I 
mean such private reasons only as relate 
to the safety and service of the public; 
for in all such cases they are obliged to 
enquire strictly into the character and 
conduct of those they are to contract 
with, and may find such reasons for pre- 
ferring one man to another, as ought not 
to be mentioned or communicated to the 
public. I donot, however, affirm, that in 
this case, they had any such reasons; I 
mention it only to shew, how cautious we 
ought to be of censuring the conduct of 

t officers in every case, where there 
is not a very apparent neglect or mis- 
behaviour, and a remarkable injury done 
fq the public...  . Ee ae 


[50. 
Lhope, rhave now given such reasons 
as will appear sufficient against our resolv- 
ing to pass any censure upon the conduct 
of the lords commissioners of the trea- 
sury, either for their not giving notice to 
the merchants. to bring in their proposals 
for remitting abroad the public money, 
or for their preferring the proposals of 
Messrs. Gore, Gulston, and Poyntz, to 
the higher proposals of Messrs. Wilkinson 
and Muilnvan; and next I shall observe, 
that it is really, in my opinion, surprising 
to hear gentlemen, who. certainly attend 
to, and understand the public business ; 
I say, it is surprising to hear such gentle- 
men talk of the loss the public has sus- 
tained tpon this occasion; for, I think, 
it is demonstrable, that had the contract 
of Messrs. Gore, Gulston, and Poyntz, 
been much lower than it is; had they 
agreed to give their bills upon Holland at 
no more than ten guilders ten stivers per 
pound sterling, the public could have 
sustained no Joss. Sir, gentlemen may 
shake their heads and seem amazed, but I 
shall make good what I say from the esti- 
mates upon your table, and from what is 
known to be the common practice in pay- 
ing the army abroad. To begin with the 
last ; it is well known, that as soon as our | 
army set foot upon foreign ground, they 
are not paid in English money, but from 
that moment begin to be paid in the cur- 
rent money of the country, according to 
the rate of exchange at which the govern- 
ment has contracted to have the money 
remitted. Therefore, if the government 
should make a bad bargain, with regard 
to the remittance, it may be a loss to the 
officers and soldiers of the army, but i¢ 
can be no loss to the public. IfMr. Gore 
had given but ten guilders ten stivers for 
the pound sterling, it would have been a 
loss to the officers and soldiers of our 
army, because their pay abroad would have 
been less by near 14 per cent. but the 
public could neither have got nor lost b 
the bargain. | 
I shall next, Sir, consider the case of 
thé money remitted for paying the Hano- 
verians ; and here, if gentlemen will but 
look.upon the estimate, they will see, that 
the money granted for paying the Hano- 
verians is calculated at ten guilders ten 
stivers per pound sterling, and must cer- 


tainly be paid to them at that rate; for 


they will insist upon having a pound ster- 
ling, or the produce of a pound sterling 


in Dutch money, for every ten guilders ten 
stivers we are obliged to pay: them; and 
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ently, our remitting their money at 
a higher rate than ten guilders ten stivers 
per pound sterling can be no advantage 
to this nation, nor can our remitting it at 
a lower rate than ten guilders sixteen or 
eighteen stivers, be any loss. 

This, Sir, is the case with regard to the 
money remitted or to be remitted, for the 
Hanoverians ; and with regard to the mo- 
ney that has been remitted, or that may 

ye remitted for the Danish or Hessian 
troops, the case is the very same. But 
what surprises me most is, that the money 
remitted, or to be remitted, for paying the 
subsidies granted by parliament to the 
queen of Hungary, or king of Sardinia, 
should be brought in over head and ears, 
to swell the imaginary loss, which the na- 
tion is to sustain by this wicked contract. 
This, I say, is the most surprising, be- 
eause by accounts upon our table it ap- 
pears, that a great part of the subsidies 
‘athe to the queen of Hungary, and 

ing of Sardinia, were paid in ready mo- 
ney to their ministers here, and the rest 
in such bills as they approved of: and it 
As not to be supposed that their ministers 
here would allow themselves to be directed 
by any of our ministers to go to a parti- 
cular remitter, unless he was ready to give 
them his bills at as high a rate of exchange 
as any other remitter would agree to. 

From hence, Sir, I think it is evident, 
. that the public could have sustained no 
loss, even though the contract made with 
Mr. Gore had stood at the rate of ex- 
change at which it was first settled; and 
as to the argument, or rather piece of 
wit, made use of, with respect to the trea- 
sury board’s being under the direction of 
one of their own servants, it will appear to 
be without any foundation, when we con- 
gider, that it 1s the daily practice of every 
board in England, when facts and circum- 
etances are to be enquired into, to refer 
that inquiry to be made and reported by 
one or more of their chief clerks.or ser- 
vants, and that report is always made the 
foundation of the boaril’s resolution, un- 
less a farther enquiry or consideration ap- 
pear to be necessary, which, in this case, 
there was certainly no occasion for, be- 
cause the paymaster, in his report, shewed 
‘so clearly the reasonableness of the pro- 
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posals made by Messrs. Gore, Gulstop, | 
and. Poyntz, and the danger of changing 
hands, that it became quite unnecessary: 


to take into their consideration the new 
osals that dey delivered in by Messrs. 


Wilkinson and NMuilman. From all which, 
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‘I must be of opinion, that we have not: 
‘the least reason to find fault with any part 
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of the conduct of the lords of the trea. 
sury in this transaction, and consequently, 
I must be against the motioa. 


Mr. John Bance: 
Sir; whatever the gentlemen of the 


Other side of the question may say: t 


must be sensible, that in this debate, we 
have a very great advantage, because, it 
depends upon figures, which cannot, like 
words, be wrested to disguise the truth or 
support a falshood, and if they think we 
have made no material discovery, it must 
proceed from their being accustomed for 
some years to deal in millions, and to see 


.the public defrauded daily of thousands, 


but such gentlemen as I am, who have 
never: touched public money, nor any 
money but our own, or such as a court of 
justice might compel us to account for, 
must look upon a sum of 60 or 70,0004, 
with some sort of attention, and. must 
think, that the discovery of a fraud of that 
value or at least a public loss (occasioned 
by misconduct) of that value, nay of 4 
much greater, as I shall presently demoa- 
strate, is no such discovery as deserves the 
name or character of ‘ parturiunt montes :” 
for I dare venture to say, that if such 9 
discovery had been made in the times of 
our ancestors, whatever the mountaing 
might have conceived, the resolutions of 
this House would have brought forth an 
impeachment. . ; . 

hether to call these remitting cons 
tracts a designed fraud, or only a piece of 
mismanagement, I am really at a loss to 
determine; the damage the public was 
thereby to suffer was so obvious, and . the 
right method of contracting so well known, 
that it requires a great stock of charity te 
believe, that the mismanagement proceed- 
ed entirely from ..inattention. The mang 
advertisements we see almost daily in our 
newspapers from tle commissioners - of 
navy and victualling, could not but put 
our lords commissioners of the treasury ip 
mind, that the proper method for remit 
tiag the public money abroad, if it was te 
be done by bills of exchange, was to ady 
vertise in the Gazette, or at least te give 
notice to all the great remitters jn the 
city to send ia proposals;-and « was the 
more necessary for the present lords of 
the treasury to take this method, because 
when they entered upon their tryst, these 
was.a general suspicion, that every poby 
lic cantract was made a job, aad thes. Ro 
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Proposal, however beneficial for the pub- 
c, was ever attended to, unless it came 
from one wha was a friend of the minis- 
ter’s. Whether this suspicion was well 
founded or no, is not my business at pre- 
sent to enquire into; but that there was 
then such a suspicion, and that this sus- 
picion had for some time been very gene- 
ral, is certain and well known in the city 
of London; so that no man ever thought 
of offering any proposals to the public, 
but such as thought they could make an 
interest with the minister ; and proposals 
from such men never were, nor ever will 
be, the most advantageous for the public 
service. Our present lords of the trea- 
sury could not therefore expect that upon 
their accession to that board, any gentle- 
man would give himself the trouble to 
send them proposals of any kind without 
some public or private invitation to do so; 
for whatever character they might for- 
merly have had for candour an 
spirit, their precipitate accession to that 
board was very far from removing the 
general suspicion that had before prevail- 
ed ; and the treatment they gave to the 
proposals of Messrs. Wilkinson and Muil- 
man has already made this suspicion as 
strong against them as ever it was against 
their predecessors. 

Another reason, Sir, which made it ne- 


for them to give notice to the re-_ 


eens to send in proposals, was this: 
hough it was generally known, or at 
least supposed, that troops were to be sent 
abroad, yet it neither was nor could be 
known, that the money for subsisting them 
was to be sent abroad by bills of ex- 
change, because the public might have 
resolved to send it in gold or silver at its 
own risk, and upon its own account, 
which, considering that the balance of 
trade with Holland is against us, would 
have been the best and most frugal me- 
thod ; for, I hope, we have now got over 
that silly old prejudice, against sending 
gold or silver out of the country; because 
it is now fully understood, that every 
country must send out its gold or silver 
when the general balance of trade is against 
‘it. As long as the general balance is in 
our favour, we may supply the demands 
of one country by sending thither the 
bullion or foreign coin we receive from 
another: We may, for example, supply 
the demands of Holland by the gold or 
. silver we receive from Portugal and other 
countries ; but if the general balance 
- should turn against us, that balance must 
[ VOL. XIII.] | ee 
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public. 


be made good out of our national stock 
of gold and silver, and will always be so, 
let you make ever so severe laws,against 
it. Therefore, when our government bas 
occasion for money in. Holland or any 
other country where the course of ex- 
change is against us, it ought to send over 
gold .or silver for that purpose upon its 
own account, because it need pay nothing 
for freight or commission, and being sent 
over in men of war, the risk can neverbe 


80 great to the government as it must be 


to private men. It is therefore ridiculous 
in the government to pay for risk, freight, 
and commission to private men, when it 
can so easily save all these charges, by 
sending over gold or silver upon its own 
account ; and if our government bad dope 
so upon this occasion, it would have saved 
above six per cent. which is now paid to 
Mr. Gore and the other gentlemen con- 
cerned in our public remittances. 

From hence, Sir, you must see, that 
the merchants in the city, who understand 
the nature of trade and exchange, could 
not know, nay they could not suppose, 
that the government would have oecasion 
to deal in bills of exchange, for subsisting 
the troops that were to be sent abroad; 
and therefore, since it was resolved to re- 
mit all the public money by that method, 
a proper notice should have been given to 
all the great remitters in the city to send 
in their proposals. Besides, it is.gene- 
rally thought by the merchants, to be of- 
ficious in them to trouble ministers with 
poe unless they be desired to do so ; 
and that this is the way of thinking in the 
city could not but be known to the lords 
of the treasury, or at least to such of them 
as were concerned in the enquiry into the 
famous Jamaica contract; for they were 
there expressly told, that the reason wh 
none of the merchants offered propos 
for remitting the public money to Jamaica, 
was because the treasury did not commu- 
nicate their intentions to merchants, and 
that if they had done so, several mer- 
chants would have offered proposals for 
serving them. It is therefore very sur-_ 
prising that those lords of the treasury 
who were members of the secret commit- 
tee, should not think of giving notice to 
the merchants to. bring in proposals for 
remitting money. td Holland, before they- 
concluded any contract with Mr. Gore; 
and when we consider, that the enquiry 
was carrying on at the very time this 
contract was made, it is hard to believe, 
that this neglect was the effect of mere in- 
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attention, and not the effect of a design to 
give Mr. Gore a very profitable bargain, 
in order to have some friend admitted 


into a share of the profits. 


Having now shewn, that the Fords of 
were upon this occasion ma- 
ty of'a most surprising piece of 
neglect, I shall next beg leave to examine 
the bargain they made. They could not 


the Phi 
nifestly gui 


but know, that when Mr. Gore brought in 


his proposals, the then current course of 


exchange was about 10 guilders 18 stivers 


Dutch money, for every pound sterling ; 
t defy them, or 
any man, to shew me a reason, why the' 


and, barring the custom, 


public should pay more for remitting its 


money than any private man. I can shew 


several, why it should pay less: in private 


contracts for remitting, there is generally 


a broker employed, and therefore broker- 
age must be paid, but in public contracts 
no broker is ever employed, and conse- 
quently no brokerage to be paid; In re- 
mitting 100/. there is as much trouble, as 
in remitting 100,000/. except only the 
difference of telling, which, since bank- 
notes came in fashion, is next to nothing ; 
and therefore a man who has 100,000/. 
to remit, ought to pay less proportionabl 
than a man who remits a single hundred. 
For these reasons, if a private man has 10 
puree 18 stivers for a pound sterling, 
the public ought to have at least 10 guil- 
ders T8{ stivers; and if the public had 
threatened to send over what money it 
wanted in gold and silver at its own risk, I 
believe, to prevent its taking this method 
for supplying itself, the remitters would 
have been glad to give their bills at the 
fate of 10 guilders 18 stivers per pound 
cases & for even at that rate heir profit 
would have been very considerable, which 
¥ shall beg leave to explain. 

As the hon. gentleman who opened this 
debate has before observed, when the ex- 
change is at the rate of 10 guilders 17 or 
1S stivers for a pound sterling, it is about 
55 per cent. to our disadvantage ; there- 
fore if a dealer in exchange sends over to 
Holland 100,000/. in gold, in order to have 
an opportunity to draw for it, that gold 
will produce him in Dutch money 
1,149,950 guilders; from which I shall 
_ deduct one per cent. for freight and insu- 
tance in sending his gold over, being more 
than the usual price; there will then re- 
main 1,138,450 puuers 10 stivers. Hav- 
ing thus lodged his money, let us suppose, 
he draws for it at the rate of 10 guilders 


18 stivers. for the pound sterling, at that | 
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rate he must receive for his bills in money 
here, 104,445/. sterling; so that by this 
transaction he has got 4,435/. sterling, out 
of which he has nothing to pay. but com- 
mission to his correspondent in Holland, 
which I shall reckon at one per cent. for 
receiving and paying, amounting to 
1,044/. 9s. consequently he has 3,390/. 11s. 
clear profit to himself, without any risk 
or charge; and as he may renew this 
transaction every two or three months, we 
may see what a profit a remitter would 
have, even suppose he were to remit the 
public money at that rate of 10 guilders 
18 stivers per pound sterling. And, in- 
deed, when I consider this, I am sur- 
ptised how the agents of Messrs. Gore, 
Gulston, and Poyntz, could have the as- 
surance to represent, as they did to the 
paymaster-general, in a representation 
signed by them, and now upon our table, 
that their whole profit consisted in the 
difference between the rate of exchange 
they agreed to draw at, and the then 
current rate of exchange; and that ever 
from this profit they were to deduct their 
hazard of bills, commission, brokerage, 
postage of letters, and other charges, 
Surely, they must imagine, either that 
the paymaster did not, or that he would 
not understand what he was about; for 
suppose he had known nothing of trade, 
common sense would have told him, that 
even according to the common course of 
exchange, the remitter must have a profit 
sufficient for answering his trouble, risk, 
and charges; and that in remitting the 
public money there could be no greater 


trouble, risk, or charge, than in remitting — 


the money of private men; but, on the 
contrary, that in remitting the public 
money there is no expence of brokerage, 
or risk of bills; and that, therefore, if the 
remitter paid less, or gave his bills for less 
than the common course of exchange, it 
would be so much clear profit, over and 
above the profit usually made in remitting 


‘the money of private men. 


I know very well, Sir, that when great 
sums are to be remitted, and an absolute 
necessity to remit them by bills of ex- 


change, it necessarily raises the price of 


those bills, that is to say, it lowers the 
common course of exchange ; but I have 


shewn, that the government was so far - 


from being under a necessity to remit the 
ublic money by bills of exchange, that 
t would have been right and frugal to 
have sent over to Holland, in gold or sil- 
ver, the whole money they were to have 
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made with 


_ apparent, I shall state the profits Mr. Gore. 


- gentleman may examine by himself whe- 


: according to which :a pound sterling, at 
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had a profit of 19 stivers upon every pound 
sterling, which is very near 9 per cent. 
and as they were to deal in such large 
sums, 1 am persuaded, their whole charge 
of freight, commission, and postage of 
letters, could not amount to above 12 per 
cent. so that they had a clear profit of above 
7 per cent. without running any other 
risk than that of the insurance, the value 
of which is seldom above three quarters 
per cent. and if they had remitted abread 
at this rate the whole money of last year 


eccasien for at that place; and if they had 
done so, it would only have been doing 
what Mr. Gore, or any one other that con- 
tracts with them, must do at their ex- 
pence; therefore, the danger of the ex- 
change me below its commen course, 
on account of the great sums the govera- 
ment was to have occasion for in Holland, 
was a mere bugbear, that could frighten 
none but infants in the business of trade 
and exchange; for the course of exchange, 
or the price of bills of exchange, does not 
depend upon the demand for money at 
any certain place, but upon. the difficulty 
and danger of sending gold or silver from 
ene place to another; and therefore, the 
course of exchange can never rise much 
above the value people put upon that dif- 
ficulty and danger, which with respect to 
Qur government’s sending gold or silver 
to Holland must be very trifling; and if 
thelords of the treasury had but threatened 
to take this method, it would soon have 
put an end to any combination that could 
ve been entered into by the remitters. 

No pretence, therefore, can from thence 
be taken for justifying either the terms, 
or the sit raged of the contract they 
. Gore; but suppose there 

thad been some reason for their being in a 
hurry, can this justify their agreeing to 
give him such monstrous profits? I have 
already shewn svhat profits a remitter 
makes according to the common course of. charitable supposition that can ‘be made 
exchange, and in order to make the ex- ; in their favour, it shews, that the were 
travagant terms of this contract the more | guilty of a very great neglect in the dise 
charge of their trust ; for had they talked 
with any indifferent man that understood 
the buainess of exchange, he could easily 
have made them understand what they 
were about. And what happened atfter- 
wards, is a full proof of the bad bargain 
they had made. for the public; for when 
Mr. Gore. heard of the Proposals made by 
Megars. Wikinsea and Muiiman, he came 
of his ewn accord, there being no ape 
pearance of his having been sent for, and 
generously agreed to give a stiver and @ 
half more per pound sterling, than they 
had stipulated for the public, by which he 
reduced his profits to a little above 8 per 
cent. so that we may reckon, he and his 
friends have still 64 per cent. net pro- 


lated, to 1,826,089/. their net profits would 
have amounted to 127,826/. sterling, every 
farthing of which, and more, might have 


and silver over upon the ublic account, 


over for thena. 

Whether the lords of the treasury knew 
what a profitable contract they had given 
to their friend, or rather to the friend of 
their predecessor, I do not take upon me 
to determine. iI-cannot really suppose 
they did; for if 1 could, I should be very 
ppt to suspect, that they did not, nor 
would give to ny man an opportunity of 
making such raonstrous profits, without 
stipulating, in the name of a trustee, some 
share of the profits to themselves. But 
suppose they did not kaow the value of 
the contract they gave, which is the most 


would have made according to his first | 
contract, if he and his friends had not} 
generously offered more than the lords of: 
the treasury desired of them. That every | 


ther or no J am right in my calculations, ; 
I shall gcound them upon sir Isaac New-' 
ton’s table of the value of foreign coins, ; 


the reel par of exchange, is worth thirty- 
six shillings and fifty-nine hundredth Bee 
of a shilling Flemish bank money, or 
thirty-eight shillings and forty-two hun- 
dredth parts of aishilling Flemish current ' 
money, which reduced into Dutch cur-: 
nency is 11 guilders 10% stivers for every 
pound sterlmg. Now, as by their first 
contract they were to give but 10 guilders | 118,695 2. sterling. oy | 

114 stivers for the peund sterling, if they} I see, Sir, the House as tired of calcu- 
gent over to Holand at their own visk, || lations, but I must beg their patience & 
com time to time, in bullion, or in foreign | little; for I -cannot leave this subject, 
gold or silver, such sums as were neces- | without shewing the ignorance, or somes 
sary for asewering their draughts, they'|thing worse, of those gentlemen ‘with 


gnd this, amounting, as has been calcu- © 


been saved to the public by sendiag gold . 
instead of employing Mr. Gore to send it 


fit, which upon 1,826,089/. amounts to 


, 
| 
: 
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} 
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whom the paymaster-general was pleased 
to consult upon this occasion, who gravely 
told him, according to his report upon 
our table, that by Messrs. Wilkinson and 
Muilman’s Proposals, they were to have 
but a half per cent. gross profit, as they 
call it, (going stil] upon the fallacy, that 
at the current course of exchange the 
remitter has no profit) and then they 
wisely add, ‘ That they cannot conceive 
how these gentlemen make their account, 
unless they flatter themselves with being 
_ indulged with the liberty of exporting the 
current coin of this kingdom.’ Now, Sir, 
according to my method of calculation, 
‘which is free from that fallacy, and cer- 
tainly the right one, Messrs. Wilkinson 
and Muilman would, even at the rate of 
exchange they offered, have made a profit 
of 144 stivers upon every pound sterling, 
which is six and near three quarters per 
cent. gross, and at least 5 per cent. net 
profit ; so that if they had been obliged to 
export the current coin, it could not have 
. proceeded from their not having a suffi- 
cient profit; and, indeed, it is ridiculous 
to talk of such an effect’s proceeding from 
such a cause. 
small number of years, even Mr. Gore 
and his friends: may be obliged to export 
* our current céin, or melt it des in order 
to export the bullion, which cannot, I am 
sure, proceed from their not having a 
sufficient profit; but they must do this, 
when they can find neither bullion nor 
foreign gold or silver to export; and this, 
I am afraid, they may be obliged to do, 
sooner than some people are aware of ; 
for we are now far from being in the same 
cir¢umstances we were at the beginning 
of the war in the queen’s time. We are 
still gainers, I believe, upon the general 
balance of trade, but, I fear, not so con- 
siderable as we were at that time; and 


we have now a load upon our general 


balance of trade, which we were then 
very little subject to, I mean the interest 
payable yearly to foreigners upon the 
capitals they have in our several funds, 
which, I believe, amounts to 5 or 600,0001. 


@ year, and is a most grievous drawback’ 


upon our general balance of trade. If by 
that balance we are not supplied with an 
annual recruit of bullion or foreign goldand 
silver, sufficient for supplying the annual 
demand for the payment of this interest, 
as well as for paying our armies ‘and sub- 
sidiary princes upon the continent, we 
must begin to encroach upon our national 
stock of gold and silver, and, consequently, 
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must export our current coin, or melt it 
down for that » which is the same 
thing; and this our ministers ought seri- 
ously to consider before it is too late. _ 
After having shewn how profitable this 
contract was to the undertaker, I must 
consider the dangers he was exposed to, 
which have been assigned as reasons for 
iving him such a profitable bargain. ‘The 
danger of lowering the seer pa I have 
already shewn to be altogether chimerical, 
because either the government, or any 
private man, ma vent it, by exporting 
gold or silver. e r of an advance 
in the price of freight or insurance for the 
exportation of gold or silver, is still more 
chimérical, because it may, at all times, 
be prevented by the government’s em- 
ploying their men of war, and is at all 
times so trifling, especially the former, 
that it is not worth minding; and as to 
the agio’s falling in Holland, the impor- 
tation of foreign gold or silver will prevent 
it; but if it should not, it can be of no 
bad consequence; for as the agio falls, 
the course of exchange will rise; because 
merchants or dealers in exchange never 
consider the current value of bank, or any 
other sort of money in any country : they 
consider only the quantity and fineness of 
the gold or silver they pay, and the quan- 
tity and fineness of the gold or silver they 
‘re to receive in lieu of it in another 
country, and according to that they fix 
the course of exchange, so as to have a 
reasonable profit for answering their trou- 
ble and expence. : 
~ Now, Si, with to the 
of the public’s being no loser by this con- 
tract, however profitable it may be to the 
undertaker: this, I acknowledge, sur- 
prised me; for, I think, it is one of the 
nts, with regard 
to our own hein was ever made use 
of in any metaphysical dispute in our. uni- 
versities ; and with r to the foreign 
troops in our pay, and the subsidies pay- 
able to the queen of Hungary and king of 
Sardinia, I shall shew, that it is absolutely 


false. But first, with regard to our own 


troops, whatever the hon. 
think, I shall alwa 
every loss sustain 


ntleman 
be of opinion, that 
by those brave men 


who are fighting the battles of their coun- 
try in a foreign climate, is a loss to their — 
country; and I must say, I hope our mi- 
nisters will take notice of what I say, J 
wish our troops may not.—But whether - 
they do or no, I must say, it is an insaf- 
ferable hardship, to make the troops we 
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send abroad, pay for sending their money 
after them. erever they go, they 
ought to be paid as if they were in Eng- 
land, and if they are paid in foreign money, 
they ought to be paid at the par of ex- 


change; that is to say, for every pound 


sterling due to them, they ought to re- 
Ceive, in the money of the country where 
they are, as much as that pound sterling 
would produce, if sent there in the current 
coin of this kingdom; and, consequently, 
in Holland, or Flanders, they ought to re- 
ceive at the rate of 11 guilders 10 stivers 
for every pound sterling that becomes due 
to them, instead of the 10 guilders 18 
stivers they are to receive, according to 
the infamous contract we have now under 
oar consideration. Thus, as a soldier in 
Flanders receives, or ought to receive at 
least an English groat a day, or twenty- 
nglish a week, subsistence 
money, if he were to be paid at the par of 
exchange, he would be entitled to receive, 
i Dutch money, 26 stivers and above 14 
pennings, or near 27 stivers a week; 
whereas if he be paid, as I suppose he is, 
at the rate we have contracted with our 
remitter Mr. Gore, he does not receive 
above 2%: stivers and 14 or 15 pennings 
Dutch money-for his week’s subsistence ; 
and this is the harder upon him, because, 
as we have not yet got into our enemy’s 
country, and I do not know when we 
shall, a soldier must not take so much as 
an egg, or a crust of bread, without pay- 
ing y money for it. ) 
As few of our soldiers are good pen and 
ink men, I. doubt much, Sir, if any of 
them can calculate the loss they sustain 
by our method of paying them, and as the 
loss is not very remarkable, I believe, few 
of them take notice of it ; but it is evident, 
that they lose above half a day’s subsis- 
tence money in a week, and conch this 
loss to each soldier appears to be but a 
trifling sum in a year, yet to the whole 
army the loss becomes so considerable as 
to deserve the attention of this House ; 
for from what happened in Jamaica, we 
may form some notion of the danger that 
may arise from the army’s taking notice 
of this loss before we do. There, indeed, 
the loss was so considerable, that it set 
the whole army a computing, and every 
soldier at last found out, that he was 
cheated of one day’s pay in seven, which 
had like to have produced a mutiny in that 


gic k 
ow, Sir, with regard to the money re- 
mitted for paying our foreign mercenaries, 
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I hope, the Hanoverians have not, I am 

sure, no other mercenaries ever had any 
thing to do with the grants or the calcu- 
lations made by parliament. As we al- 
ways agree to pay them in some foreign 
currency, they have nothing to do with 
the exchange we purchase it at, or with 
the exchange it 1s calculated at in the | 
estimates laid before parliament; and 
therefore, if we make a good bargain it 
is an advantage, if a bad one it is a loss to 
this nation, and this nation only. In the 
estimates, it is true, the exchange is al- 
ways calculated at a low rate, because our 
ministers cannot then low the rate they 
may pee at ; but if they can purchase 
at a higher rate, and they ought to make 
as good a bargain as they can for their 
country, they are obliged to give an ac- 
count of the savings to the next session of 
parliament. In. future times, I hope we 
shall be more careful in this respect than 
we have been in times past; for even ac- . 
cording to the bad bargains they have 
lately made for remitting the public money, 
there will be a considerable saving in the 
money granted for the pay of foreign 
troops, because in the estimates the ex- 
change is calculated at 10 dese 10, 
stivers per pound sterling, whereas they 
have contracted for it at the rate of 10 
guilders 13 stivers, which is a saving of 
3 stivers upon every pound sterling, and 
this is near 1% a cent. upon all the 
money granted for the pay of foreign 
troops: there was likewise a saving upon 
every one of the different sums paid to the 
queen of Hungary at Amsterdam, and 
consequently that account, upon the very 
face of it, appears to be wrong,: with re- 
spect to the sums set down in sterling 
money. I shall take notice only of the 
second article in that account, by way of 
example: it is there said, Paid to her 
minister in bills upon Mr. Compton, de- 
puty paymaster at Amsterdam, 787,500 
guilders, at the rate of 10 guilders 10 
stivers for every pound sterling ; being the 
rate settled-by tseaty. which said sum was 
furnished by the-femitter im. bills of ex- 
change, payable-ht Amsterdam, at the 
rate: 1) -guilderg lO stivers per pound 
sterlinf § “and :this is computéd to tie in: 
sterling money 75,000/.- »Now,: Sir,: it i, 
very trué, ‘that. 787,500. guilders, at 10 
guilders +10: sfiyers: per potind ‘sterling, 
amounts to 75,0007; but-'787;500- guilders, 


_at 10 guilders 114 stivers per pound ster« 


ling, amounts to no more than 74,4682, 


which was all that could be paid to Mr, 
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Gore for his bills, and consequently by 
‘this remittance our ministers saved to the 
public 5324. and might have saved a great 
deal more if they had made a better bar- 
gain, though they seem to be unwilling to 
account even for what they did actually 
gave. 

Whether the queen ef Hungary’s mi- 
nister took directions from our ministers, 
as to the remitter he was to employ, I 
shall not determine: with regard to the 
money to be paid at Amsterdam, he had 
no business to trouble his head about the 
rate of exchange, because as the rate was 
settled by treaty =t 10 guilders 10 stivers 
per pound sterling, his mistress was neither 
to get nor lose by the bargain made for 
the exchange; but with regard to the 
money paid him here, I am sure, he would 
have served his mistress very ill, if, with- 
out any necessity or direction, he had 
taken bills at the rate of 10 guilders 114 
- gtivers per pound sterling, when he might 
every day have had undoubted bills at the 
rate of 10 guilders 17 or 18 stiversper pound 
sterling ; and, for the same reason, it must 
be allowed, that our ministers did not serve 


ever they could get, or did get, above 10 
guilders 10 stivers per pound sterling, was 
an advantage to their country, and ought 
to be accounted for to parliament. It is 
therefore evident that with regard to some 
art of the money paid to the queen of 
Hangar, the public is a loser by this 
contract; but with regard to the money 
‘to be paid to the king of Sardinia, as we 
have been denied a sight of that treaty, 
and consequently do not know where, or 
in what currency, the money is to be paid, , 
I can say nothing about it. 
As to the private reasons our lords of: 
the treasury might have had for preferring 


Mr. Gore, if they were such as related to’ 


the public, they were fully answered by: 
the security offered by Messrs. Wilkinson’ 
and Muilman, which was likewise an an-: 
swer to-,the, srgtiment ‘founded upon the: 
experience-they hed ‘of’ Mr. Gore’s pync-. 
tuality ; and, indeed, .whken the:money is; 
paid‘upan the .delivery 6f the bill: Ido. 
not seb’ how any man that’ is ‘honest can | 
fail of being punctual, because it may be, 
sent over, :to answer his droughts with the 
same paeket: that caries his bills. And 
as to the discretionary power contended 
-for, the hon. gentleman himself allowed, 
that it ought never to be made use of, but 
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when the difference between one bidder 
and another is trifling. Can it be said 
that it was so in this case? Sir, the dif- 
ference between the Proposals of Mr. Gore 
and his friends, and those offered by Messrs. 
Wilkinson and Muilman, was near one and 
a half per cent. and this upon 1,826,0894. 
the sum that had been or was to be re- 
mitted, amounted to above 27,391/. Can 
this difference be said to be trifling? I 
am sure, it will appear so to no man in 
England but such a one asa lord of our 
treasury; anc if this contract escapes our 
censure, I am afraid, that such a sum will 
very soon begin to look big even in the 
eyes of a lord of our treasury; for, by 
jobwork, extravagance, and neglect, the 
nation will very soon be so reduced as to 
have very little money to put into their 
hands. ‘This fatal consequence we onght 
to Bras if possible; and therefore I 
shall be for agreeing to this motion. 

A motion being made, and the question 
put, that the chairman do leave the chair, 
it was carried in the affirmative, by 211 
against 182. 


Debate in the Lords on the Bill for 
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The Lords read a first time a Bill for fur- 
ther quieting and establishing Corpora- 
tions, which was ordered a second reading 
on the 11th. 

The said Bill is as follows: 


‘ Whereas, as the law now stands, mem- 
‘ bers of corporations are liable to be pro- 
‘secuted and disfranchised for being un- 
‘ duly elected, and for other causes, with- 
‘ out any limitation of time, to their great 
“ expence, vexation and trouble; and, in 
‘many cases, to the great confusion, and 
‘ sometimes to the overturning and disso- 
‘lution of the corporate bodies of which 
‘ they are members: for remedy thereof, 
‘and for establishing the eo and quiet 
‘ of corporations, may it please your most 
‘ excellent majesty, That it may be en- 
* acted, and be it enacted, by the king’s 
* most excellent majesty, by and with the 
‘ advice and consent of the lords spiritual 
‘ and temporal, and commons, in this pre- 
‘sent parliament assembled, and by the 
‘authority of the same, That from aad 
‘ after the day of 
* person who ‘hath been or shall be in the 
‘ actual possession of any office or offices 
‘of mayor, bailiff, dees alderman, 
‘ jurat, common-council, capital burg 
‘ town-clerk; or other office or offices at 


n0 


~ 


A5| 
© magistracy or employment, relating to or 
¢ concerning the government of any city, 
‘ corporation, borough or cinque-port, shall 
¢ be removed from the same, or prosecuted 
‘ for the exercise thereof, for or by reason 
‘ of any disability, or want of qualification 
‘for such office or offices, or for or by 
‘ reason of any undue or irregular election 
© or admission to such office or offices, or 
‘for or by reason of any forfeiture of the 
‘ same ; nor shall any forfeiture or penalt 
‘ be incurred, nor the right of any suc 
¢ officer or officers be called in question, 
¢ nor shall any of their acts, not yet avoided, 
‘be questioned or avoided, unless such 
* person or B plbears be removed from, or 
‘ prosecuted for the unlawful exercise of 
¢ such office or offices within ~ 

¢ after such person or persons hath or have 
* been, or shall be elected or admitted to, 
‘or placed in, or first in the actual pos- 
‘ session of such office or offices, or after 
‘ such disability, want of qualification, or 
‘forfeiture first incurred: and unless (in 
‘ case of a prosecution) the same be car- 
‘ried on with effect and due diligence ; 
‘Provided always, That nothing herein 
‘ contained shall extend, or be construed 
‘ to extend to invalidate or make void any 
‘ charter heretofore granted, or accepted 
“by any city, corporation, borough, or 
© cinque-port; nor to make good the elec- 
€ tion of any such officer or officers, against 
¢ whom any judgment of ouster shall have 
‘ been entered, or given upon an informa- 
* tion, in the nature of a Quo Warranto, or 
‘ whose election shall have been avoided 
‘ upon any writ of Mandamus, on or before 
s the day of - 


This Bill took its rise from an Appeal 
which came before the House on the first 
of December last. For illustrating of 
which it is necessary to observe, that in 
the Report * of the Secret Committee ap- 
pointed to enquire into the conduct of the 
earl of Orford, the said Committee set 
forth, ‘‘ That, at the approach of the late 
elections, Mr. Jordan, then mayor of Wey- 
mouth, and Melcombe Regis, and. Mr. 
Tucker, were very earnestly solicited to 
assist the friends of sir Robert Walpole: 
but intreaties having been found fruitless, 
menaces were afterwards made use of, and 
Mr. Olmius, one of the candidates, de- 
clared, that Mr. Tucker, by refusing to 
concur with him, would expose himself to 
certain ruin, and the charter to certain 


* See vol, 13, p. 788. 
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subversion ; and further, that if fair means 
would not do, foul must.” 


However, threats and solicitations were 


equally disregarded, and representatives 
were returned of principles contrary to 
the interest of the then ministry. Soon 
afterwards Mr. Jordan was deprived of the 
office of land waiter of Weymouth, though, 


before the general election, he had been © 


offered the post of collector: and an in- 
formation against Mr. Tucker and the 
corporation was filed in the court of King’s. 
bench, by an attorney of St. Clements 
Danes. Mr. Tucker was required by 2 
Quo Warranto to show by what authority 
he exercised the office of mayor of Wey- 
mouth : issuejwas joined upon eight facts, 
which were. all determined in favour of 
Mr. Tucker, by a special jury of gentle- 
men at the assizes at Dorchester. But 
Mr. Tucker having alleged a bye-law of 
the corporation, a demurrer upon that al« 
legation was argued in the court of King’s- 
bench, where judgment was given against 


|Mr. Tucker, that he should be ousted or 


removed from the mayoralty in favour of 
another who had already been set up 
against him ; but to whom the corporation 
refused to submit. Mr. Tucker hereupon 
appealed to the House of Lords. Printed 
copies of the Case were presented to every 
lord, and the counsel endeavoured to shew 
on one side, that it could not be the in- 
tention of the charter to exclude an alder- 
man of Weymouth from the mayoralty : 
and on the other, that an alderman was 
by the whole tenor of the charter: distin- 
guished from a burgess, and that being 
directed by their charter to choose a mayor 
from among’ the burgesses, they were not 
at liberty to choose an alderman. The 
ceunsel being withdrawn, _ : 


Lord Talbot rose and said :* 


My lords; I have attended with 
the utmost diligence to the arguments 
which have been offered on each side, and 
have endeavoured to balance them with 
the utmost impartiality, nor have I suffered 
any prejudices to influence my judgment ; 
and, therefore, cannot but hope, that I 
shall find other lords of the same opinion 
with myself, since I have not very often 
found opinions different, but where appa- 
rent regard has been shewn to difference 
of interest.—Upon considering the char- 
ter, and the state of the place to which it 
was pranted, it appears very unlikely to 
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me, that an alderman should be excluded 
from being mayor; it appears yet more 
unlikely, that the charter should have 
been misunderstood by the monarch that 
granted it, and that it should have been 
broken almost every year for more than a 
century,without any notice of the violation, 
till the slaves of the oe minister had asia 
sagacity sharpened by a participation o 
the epee of the people, and their industry 
excited by the approach of danger, the 
danger of losing their patron, and sharing 
his punishment—The improbability of 
such a series of uninterrupted, unregarded 
errors is 80 great, that I am convinced of 
the rectitude of the practice which has 
now censured, and believe, that it 
has continued so long without impeach- 
ment, only because it was known to be 
consistent with the charter, and no offici- 
ous informer had yet been found, who 
would attempt to disturb a corporation in 
the exercise of their legal rights—I need 
not, therefore, inform your lordships that 
I think the judgment of the court of King’s- 
bench erroneous, and the precedent which 
it may afford remarkably dangerous; and, 
therefore, I think myself engaged in the 
defence of truth, the opposition of tyranny, 
and the mppor of the constitution, when 
I nahi at this judgment should be re- 
versed. 


+ Lord Chancellor Hardwicke: 


My lords; I have no intention of 
opposing the noble lord whose opinion has 
been delivered, and whom I have heard 
with the regard which his abilities de- 
mand, and which his zeal naturally en- 
forces, nor shall I now deliver my opinion 
on.the question before us, having no other 
intention than to remind your lordships of 
the established order of this House.— 
When a writ of error.is to be examined 
here, it is the constant practice to consult 
the judges before any motion is made; a 

ractice not only established by custom, 
But pr) Babess by reason; for the discus- 
sion of a question ought to precede its de- 
cision; and, in order to the discussion of 
x, every lord ought to endeavour to un- 
derstand it in its whole extent, which 
cannot always be expected from those 
whose education has not made them ac- 


quanted with the niceties of law. For}. 


s reason the judges are required to at- 
tend the House, to whom every lord may 
propose such questions as appear to him 
necessary to a perfect intelligence of the 
affair before him; and in cases of this 
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kind, the opinion of the judges has been 
generally the foundation or rule of the de- 
terminations of the House.—To move for 
the decision ef the question, before the 
sentiments of the judges are heard, is 
wholly contrary to the order established 
by the wisdom of the ancestors of your 
lordships, to whom it would have appeared 
a decision before examination, or at least 
an attempt to precipitate a sentence, with- 
out due to the forms of the House, 
to those forms which cannot be neglected, 
without obstructing the end for which they 
were introduced —That this affair, there- 
fore, may be more diligently examined, 
and better understood, I will, with vour 
lordships’ leave, propose the chief questions 
to the judges, that the arguments upon 
which the sentence of the court was 
founded may be heard, and hope that 
every other lord will propose such ques- 
tions as may contribute to his own satis- 
faction. 


Two Questions were then put to the 
Judges: 1. * Whether an alderman of the 
‘borough of Weymouth isa burgess of 
‘ the said borough, and is capable of being 
‘ put in nomination, in order to be mayor 


4¢of the said borough, by virtue of the 


‘ charter of the 14th year of the reign of 
* King James I.? . 
The Judges present, namely, Mr. jus- 
tice Denison, Mr. justice Burnet, sit 
Thomas Abney, Mr. baron Reynolds, Mr. 
baron Carter, and sir John Willes, lord 
chief justice of the Common Pleas, being 
directed to deliver their opinions with their 
reasons, seriatim, upon this question, the 
were all heard accordingly, beginning wi 
the junior, and declared their opinion to 
be, ‘ That an alderman was a burgess, but 


.€ not to be considered as capable of being 


‘ put in nomination to be mayor.’ 

2. ‘ Whether the rejoinder is a depar- 
‘ture from the plea in bar, and what is 
‘the consequence thereof in point of law 


‘| upon this record?’ On this Question 


the Judges having conferred together, the 
lord chief justice of the Common Pleas ac- 
quainted the House, ‘ That this is no de- 


‘ parture in pleading, and cannot be at elt 


* material in the present case.” Hereupon 
Lord Talbot spoke again: 

. My lords; I had not the least in- 
tention of precipitating the Judeenent of 
your lordships, or hindering any lord from 
proposing such Questions to the judges as 
might contribute to his information, or 
give satisfaction either to his scruples or 
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curiosity ; I was very far from designing 
any Innovations in the orders of the 
House, and made the motion without ima- 
gining, and certainly without knowing, 
that any questions would be proposed ; 
since the fulness of my conviction did not 
suffer me to suspect that any doubts could 
be formed, or any difficulties raised.—With 
regard to the questions which have been 
proposed with so much gravity, and an- 
swered with so much solemnity of diction, 
and pomp of argument, I am not ashamed 
to confess, that I did not expect them ; 
and that I do not now discover for what 
end they were proposed. I have been able 
to draw no information from the several 
answers that have been given, nor am 
otherwise instructed by them, than that I 
‘ have had one more opportunity of remark- 
ing how easily truth may be obscured, and 
how much the greatest abilities may be 
misapplied.—The question before us, my 
lords,.is a question not of law but of right, 
and is, therefore, to be decided not by 
criticisms and by precedents, which may 
be sometimes uncertain, and sometimes 
contradictory, but by the sacred and inva- 
riable rules of moral justice: rules which 
I hope we are not now to learn, and which 
have no dependence on the authority of 
the judges. It has been indeed insinuated 
by the noble lord, that our decision ought 
to be founded.on their opinion ; but surel 

amidst his solicitude for order, and his 
dread of innovations, his lordship ought to 
have forborn such an assertion; an asser- 
tion not only never heard in this House 
‘ before, but inconsistent with our privi- 
liges; an assertion by which we are at 
once deprived of our judicial right, and 
reduced from the highest court of the 
kingdom to be only the echoes of the 
judges. To what purpose would it be, that 
our fellow-subjects have a right of appeal- 
ing to us whenever they are injured by an 
erroneous sentence, if we are only to re- 
peat the opinions of those who have al- 
ready determined the cause? Or why do 
we sit here to deliberate, if the sentence is 
not to be ours, but that of the judges? 
For surely the sentence cannot be called 
that of your lordships, which others dictate, 
and you only pronounce—I am so far, 
my lords, from thinking it my duty to re- 
sign my understanding to any twelve men, 
however venerable or learned, that I should 
not have thought it necessary to ask their 
Opinions; for in giving my judgment, I 
shall consult only my reason and my con- 
science ; and I shall never, I hope, endea- 
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vour either to blind the one, or lay the 
other asleep ; I doubt not therefore of be- 
ing directed right, nor shall I need to 
e for guides those on whom nature has 
conferred no other powers than on myself. 
—In examining this question by. the 
steady light of common sense (a light 
which very seldom deceives, but when the . 
clouds of sophistry are thrown over it) I 
find, that the sense, which the judges 
have unanimously preferred, cannot be 
the true sense of the charter, because he - 
that granted it, understood it in another ; 
and because the state of the place, and the 
small number of inhabitants, absolutel 
require, that another sense should be ate 
mitted; for it cannot be imagined, that 
any monarch should intend to have a whole 
town of aldermen, a town in which every 


man should be invested with. authority, 


which he could never exercise but upon 
his brother governors.—Nor can it be 
conceived, that these men thus dignified 
should be always subjected to the superior 
authority of another, upon whom no trust 
or office had been conferred before, and 
of whose justice or moderation no proof 
had been given ; or that it should be the 
intention of a charter, that the first office . 
exercised by every member of it, should — 
be the highest; that he should be quali- 
fied, in opposition to all the rules of policy 
hitherto received, by greater employment 
for meaner offices, or that he who had 
laudably discharged his trust, should be 
for ever incapable of being trusted again. 
There is no end, my lords, of enume- 
rating the absurdities which arise from 
this construction of the Charter, which 
ought, if it be understood in this sense, to 
be as void in itself, as inconsistent with 
the common reason of mankind, and the 
general principles of government; and 
therefore such as it would be injurious to 
the public, and reproachful to those by 
whom it should be received ; a charter by 
which society would be inverted: . by 
which the many would be employed. to 
govern the few ; a charter by which virtue 
would be discouraged, since he that exe- 
cutes his office with applause, is pisary d 
incapacitated for re-admission to it wit 
him that plunders or oppresses; a charter 
which confers the highest authority on 
him who has the least experience, and 
condemns every man to move from a 
higher to a lower sphere—lIf any lord 
should imagine it his duty to concur in an 
opinion like this, 1 shall not envy his easi« 
ness and tractability ; for my part, I have 
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no reverence for absurdity, nor can prevail 
upon the ruggedness of my nature to give 
up reason to complaisance. 

But, my lords, not only the reputation 
of your wisdom, but of your justice like- 
wise is interested in this case. If we con- 
sider how necessary it is, that those who 
are to be governed, should obey with wil- 
- Jingness, and how slowly those are obeyed 
who cannot be esteemed, it will be thought 


by no means a slight consideration, that |. 


this sense cannot be adopted by us, with- 
out danger of contempt and ridicule; yet 
this argument, as it may seem, in some 
degree, founded upon a regard to our own 
interest, some lords may think themselves 
at liberty to slight, who will, I hope, shew 
more respect to the obligations of justice. 
Let us therefore enquire, my lords, how 
we shall discharge the duty of judges by 
confirming the sentence which is now be- 
fore us; let us examine, whether we shall 
act as the guardians of right, and the last 
resort of oppressed privilege, or whether 
we shall not appear instruments of minis- 
terial tyranny, and the mean reporters of 
the sentence of an inferior court.—By 
confirming this sentence we shall not only 
deprive a magistrate of his office, which he 
holds by a claim which has been thought 
just for more than a century, and in the 
exercise of which it appears reasonable to 
believe, that he is disturbed not for misbe- 
haviour, but discharging his trust ; but we 
shall entail upon the town and corporation 
perpetual confusion and disturbance, evils 
which government was instituted to pre- 
vent; we shall subject them for ever to 
the authority of men untried and unexpe- 
rienced ; and by consequence to all the 
mischiefs of ignorant, if not of corrupt ad- 
ministration—This, my lords, is sufficient 
to :determine my judgment; and I hope it 
will be of equal weight in that of others. 
I shall not willingly interpret a charter, 
which is always an act of royal favour, to 
the disadvantage of those to whom it was 
granted; for I never heard of a charter of 
corruption, or ignorance, or misery; and 
since it is more happy to live without go- 
vernment, than to be governed ill, I can- 
not believe, that a charter like this, as it is 
now interpreted, was ever given. I there- 
fore conclude the Judgment erroneous, 
and once more move that it be reversed. 


The Earl of Cholmondeley : 


____ My lords; though it should be ad- 
mitted that in giving judgment upon ques- 
tions like this, we are not obliged impli- 
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citly to resign our own opinions to that 
of the Judges, but may after having heard 
their sentiments recede from them; yet 
not only the custofns of this House, Sut 
the a dictates of common sense, appa- 
rently direct us to pay great regard in our 
determinations to men, whose attendance 
the wisdom of our ancestors required in 
this House only for our direction, and who 
may reasonably be supposed better quali- 
fied than ourselves to determine questions 
to the study of which they have devoted 
their lives, who preside in our courts of 
justice, to decide property and pass sen- 
tence upon life. 

To what purpose do they sit here? To 
what purpose has their presence been re- 
quired from century to century? If they 
are not to be heard, or when heard, - not 
to be regarded? or why does any man 
spend his time in study, if the most exten- 
sive knowledge will entitle him to no au- 
thority? I have hitherto been told, that 
it is rational to trust an artist in his own 
art, nor have I yet found my faculties such 
as may enable me to judge better upon a 
new subject than those who by long con- 
verse have made it familiar. 

On this occasion at least 1 can discover 
no reason for treating the opinion of the 
judges with contempt, or negligence ; be- 
cause it appears to me indisputably right, 
being founded upon the plain construction 
of the words of the charter. 

By this charter, my lords, a corporation 
is constituted consisting of a mayor, bai- 
liffs, aldermen, capital burgesses, and bur- 
gesses, of all these persons the power and 
privileges are distinguished, the offices as- 
signed, the duration of the offices limited, 
and the choice of the yticers regulated ; 
in all these parts of the charter, the bur- 
gesses are evidently ccnsidered as distinct 
from the capital burgesses or aldermen, 
and it is directed that the mayor shall be 
chosen from the burgasses,. and after the 
expiration of his office shall become an al- 
derman for life. This, my lords, is a suf- 
ficient proof that he is supposed not to be 


an alderman before his election to the » 


mayoralty; and this provision added to 


the consideration of the distinction made - 


through the whole charter of the burgesses 
from the rest of the corporation is suffici- 
ent to shew, that none but a burgess can 
hold the office of the mayor by this charter. 

With regard to the inconveniences that 
may arise to the town from this institution, 


or any absurdities that may be imagined to 


be comprised in it, they do not regard us 
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but the authors of the charter, who must 
be blamed for any defects or weaknesses 
‘that may appear in it # but surely no part 
‘of the censure can fall upon those who 
only explain it, and deliver nothing but 


what they find in it in the most expressive | 


words. The charter may undoubtedly be 
absurd, and therefore the explanation 
which implies that absurdity be right. 
That this charter is in reality absurd, I 
am not about to assert, because it is not 
our province to amend but to explain it ; 
but surely to show that any explanation is 
false, because it implies an absurdity, is to 
suppose the authors of the charter exempt 
from the common frailties of human na- 
ture.—Besides, my lords, it is possible, 
that.the state of the place may, since the 
grant of the charter, be much altered, 
and that the inconveniences which are 
now justly objected might not have been 
feared, when the inhabitants were more 
numerous. I am therefore, my lords, of 
opinion, that the sentence of the King’s- 
bench is founded upon the words of the 
charter understood in their natural sense ; 
and shall therefore vote for confirming it, 
unless stronger arguments shall be offered 


against it. | 
The Duke of Bedford : 


My lords; though the noble lord 
has with great art defended the sentence 
which is now under our examination, 
has with great address obviated some of 
the objections which have been made, and 
recommended to our regard the opinion 
of the judges with unusual eloquence ; yet 
the effect of his rhetoric has only been, 
that I have listened to him with that plea- 
sure which a candid man naturally receives 
from the contemplation of great abilities, 
but without that satisfaction which an up- 
right mind always feels from the discovery 
of truth.—The opinion of the judges ought 
undoubtedly to be treated with great re- 
gard, whenever questions are examined 
which it is the peculiar province of the 
judges to explain; nor have I heard that 
any lord has endeavoured to degrade them 
from their authority, or raise himself to a 
competition with them in the knowledge 
of the law; that knowledge which makes 
thcir presence necessary in this place, and 
in which alone it is reasonable to suppose 
that they can give any information to your 
lordships.—That their opinion therefore is 
of great importance in the abet ques- 
tion, my reverence of their knowledge or 
abilities, however great, will not suffer me 
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to allow; for I cannot think this so much 
a question of law as of equity, and though 
I cannot pretend always to determine what 
is legal, 1 hope, I may at least be able to 
discover what is just ; because without this 
faculty I should not only be in danger of © 
erring as a member of this House, but as 
a member of society, and should not only 
be incapable of the duties of a peer but a 
man. 

In such questions therefore, I shall pay 
little regard to the opinion of any other 
man, but shall consult my own understand. 
ing ; since I think it not the peculiar pri- 
vilege of any profession to distinguish 
right, but the faculty of every man who 
shall honestly search after it; and as the 
construction of the charter which the 
judges have advanced is contrary to my 
understanding, I shall never receive it, 
till 1 can find means of reconciling them.— 
The absurdities of this construction have 
already been explained by the noble lord, 
and are indeed such as cannot be aggra- 
vated, extenuated or avoided ; but by ad- 
mitting that sense of the charter which 
has been for more than a century received. 
It is evident from experience, the only 
sure test in such cases, that no inconve- 
niences will follow.—But it is objected, 
that this construction, how long soever it 
has been admitted, is contrary to the terms 
of the charter; and therefore that its lon 
reception is only an argument that it should 
be suffered no longer. I have considered, 
my lords, the words of the charter with 
great attention, and can discover nothing 
in them directly opposite to either sense ; 
for though the burgesses are neither capi- 
tal burgesses nor aldermen, yet an alder- 
man or a capital burgess may be a burgess; 
as a peer is a gentleman, though a gentle- 
man Is not necessarily a peer, as the greater 
includes the less, but not the. less the 
greater.—That it is directly specified that 
the mayor, after the conclusion of his of- 
fice, shall be an alderman for life, does 
by no means infer that he must not be an 
edna before; nor is the provision made 
for any other-reason, than that if the merit 
of any man shall raise-him without the 
usual gradations to the highest trust of the 
corporation, he shall not sink down to his 
former meanness, but shall retain some 
degree of dignity to the end of his life ; 
there are offices which he that executes 
becomes an jay ee but from which an 
esquire ig not therefore excluded ; a seat 
at the board of.council bestows a title 
equal to that of your lordships, but surely, 
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my lords, that provision does not exclude 
you from being counsellors. 

A charter, my lords, is, like a will, to 
be construed not according to the letter, 
but according to equity and reason; nor 
is any thing more to be regarded than the 
intention of the testator. This indeed is 
not always easily to be known, because a 
will cannot be in force, till he that made 
it is incapable of explaining his own mean- 
Ing : but the state of a charter is different, 
a charter is a will executed by him that 
made it, and to which the meaning there- 
fore cannot be mistaken.—That the king 
who granted the charter differed from those 
whom we have consulted in his conceptions 
of its meaning, is evident ; because though 
he directs the bailiffs as well as mayor to 
be chosen from’ among the burgesses, he 
yet nominates two of the aldermen the 
two first bailiffs, nor appears, though he 
was not ill qualified to judge of the mean- 
ing of pieces more intricate than the char- 
ter, to imagine that an alderman ceased 
to be a burgess, or lost his rights to a 
higher station. 

' In considering the charter, my lords, it 
appears to me to be our duty to confirm 
those rights which it was the king’s inten- 
tion to bestow upon this corporation ; and 
since his intention is known from his own 
practice, dnd his practice is the same with 
that which has ever since been followed, 
we may conclude that no alteration is to 
be made, and that the charter has been 
exactly observed, since the intentions of 
its author have certainly been followed.— 
But, my lords, not only the arguments, 
which the perusal of the charter may sug- 
gest, will influence me to vote against the 
judges of the King’s-bench, but the con- 
sideration of the methods of prosecution 
which have been practised on this occasion, 
and the consequences which may be de- 
rived from this contest to all the corpora- 
tions of Great Britain. _ | 

_ This complaint of the violation of the 
charter did not arise from any sense of in- 


conveniences which it produced, or of in- 


juries which the inhabitants of that place 
imagined themselves to receive from usur- 
pation or tyranny; it was not promoted 
by any man who thought himself unjustly 
debarred from authority, or by any body 
of men excluded from their share in the 
government of the town. The prosecu- 
tion, my lords, was the effect of ministerial 
resentment ; it was threatened to influence 
the election, and was executed not to 
humble the haughtiness of guilt, but to 
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crush the firmness of integrity ; to punish 
those who could not be terrified, and to 
obtain those the gatisfaction of revenge, 
who had lost the pleasures of success. 
For this purpose an attorney, that was a 
stranger to the borough, was employed to 
harass the mayor with a prosecution, de- 
feated at the assizes, where men of plain 
sense were to determine the cause, but 
successful in the court of King’s-bench, 
where law and subtilty were admitted. 

If such proceedings, my lords, should 
receive a sanction from this great assem- 
bly, how long can any corporation hope 
to enjoy its privileges, after having dared 
to reject the overtures of the agents of a 
minister? Of what value will be the im- 
munities which our kings have bestowed 
upon rl cities of this kingdom as re- 
wards of their loyalty, as encouragements 
to trade, as acl of honour and distinc- 
tion, or for the more easy administration 
of government? If prosecutions like this 
be allowed, it will be at any time in the 
power of a subtle villain to deprive them 
of their rights, to disturb the exercise of 
lawful authority, to confound all subordi- 
nation, to fill the courts of justice with ex- 
pensive suits, and the whole kingdom 
with perplexity and terror. Such, my 
lords, will be the injustice of confirming 
this sentence, and such the miseries which 
that act of injustice will bring upon us; 
and therefore I shall continue to oppose it ; 
as I hope always to appear an advocate for 
right, and to promote the happiness of my 
country. 


The Earl of Bath : 


My lords; after having heard the 
arguments on both sides, and endeavoured 
to discover some motives which might de- 
termine my vote one way or the other, I 
do not find the proofs on either side suffi- 
cient to over-balance those on the other. 
Since therefore I am unable to determine 
my, own opinion by,my own reason, 
shall be content to submit to the decision 
of those whose studies have particularly 
enabled them to judge of questions like 
this; who have had opportunities of perus- 
ing @ great number of charters, and fixin 
their sense by frequent comparisons ; an 
who therefore can tell with more certainty 
what is intended by them, than others who 
have not hdd the same experience.—Yet 


I cannot but confess, that the danger of | 


disturbing ancient settlements, and calli 
into question those rights which have been 
established by uninterrupted prescription, 
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and the practice of many years, has been 
‘very justly urged ‘by the noble lords who 
~ have declared against the judgment of the 
court; nor can It be denied that by con- 
firming the sentence we shall give rise to 
a very dangerous precedent, a precedent 
which malice, or turbulence, or ambition, 
may employ, to disturb a great part of the 
nation. As I foresee the fate of this ques- 
tion, I hope, my lords, that a Bill will be 
proposed by which the charters of other 
corporations may be secured from the 
same attacks; and that the success of 
this prosecution may not give encourage- 
ment to others. 


- The question being put; the Sentence of 
the court of King’s-bench was confirmed 
by a majority of 21 against 14. And in 
pursuance of the earl of Bath’s proposal, 
the foregoing Bill was brought in. | 


March 11. The said Bill was read a 
second time. Hereupon, 


Lord Romney rose and said : 


My lords; when, at the conclusion 

of a late debate, it was proposed by a 
noble lord, that a Bill should be drawn up 
for the prevention of those disturbances in 
corporations, which were feared, and 
feared with great reason, from the judg- 
ment then given, the equity and propriety 
of the propose was approved, at least ta- 
citly, by the whole House; and a Bill for 
that purpose has been accordingly drawn 
up, and brought in, in conformity to the 
notions which appeared, at the time when 
it was proposed, to prevail in the House, 
and formed in such a manner as to be very 
little liable to evasion, and therefore such: 
as, in my opinion, will carry the greatest, 
security. 

’ The Bill is now after the second read- 
ing, in due course to be referred to a 
committee ; and then, whether it be agree- 
able to the intention of your lordships,whe- 
ther any necessary provisions are omitted, 
whether any ambiguities may furnish op- 
portunity to artifice and subtilty for such 
explanations of it as may defeat the end for, 
which it is designed, will be propetty eu: 
: Lea I doubt not but it will be found, 
af not a perfect Bill, at least a foundation 
on which such a superstructure of securi- 
ties may be raised, as all the arts of mali- 
Cious prosecution, and all the efforts of. 
ministerial power shall never be able to 
overturn or shake. I shall at present, 
therefore, only beg your lordships’ indul- 
gence to shew the necessity of a Bill for 
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this purpose, if the present should not be 
approved. | 

It is to be considered, my lords, that 
the general state of most of the corpora- 
tions of this kingdom is necessarily such, 
that very few of the members can be sup- 
posed to understand the charter from 
which they derive their authority, and that 
therefore they do not regulate their con- 
duct by consulting it as occasion may de- 
mand, but by enquiring, how their prede- 
cessors acted in similar cases, upon the 
presumption very generally admitted, that 
the precedent on which the present officer 
founds his behaviour, was likewise justified 
by some former precedent, and that the 
series of precedents was so carried up to 
the first institution of the -corporation, 
when the charter must be supposed to 
have been critically explained, and accu- 
rately understood. Thus, my lords, in 
many corporations the knowledge of their 
own privi eges is merely traditional. Ex- 
ample supplies the place of rule, and the 
charter, however carefully preserved, is 
seldom consulted, because it is not under- 
stood. ~ . 

But, my lords, tradition, where it is con- 
fined to a small number, and where it 
sometimes depends upon the memory or 
integrity of a single man, may be very 
easily changed, and insensible deviations 
from the charter may be multiplied by de- 
grees, till a very great change shall be 
made in the state of the corporation, who 
may yet think that they are acting by vir- 
tue of the grant which their predecesgors 
received, and exerting no privileges but 


. what were granted them by regal favour. 


It is therefore, my lords, to be remem~- 
bered in favour of those who have in any 
case departed from the strict construction 
or original intention of their charter, that — 
their Seviations are for the greatest, part 

rather errors than crimes, that they ara 
more often the effects of real and unavoid- 
able ignorance than of artifice or design, 
and, that they have therefore a natural 
claim to pardon and. indulgence—There 
is likewise another consideration which 
may induce your lordships to promote. a 
Bill like this, a,congideration, in my apis 
nion, of very great importance, and. which — 
a little experience in affairs will show to:he | 
hy. no means chimerical. It is not une. 
likely, my lords, that. many charters may, 
he disregarded, becayse they. cannot pose 
sibly be observed, or: not without greaten 
inconvenience than the forfeiture of them 


‘would,produce.—It is very easy, my Jorda, 
4 
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to se So that by the increase or diminu- 
tion of the number of inhabitants, the fluc- 
tuations of trade, the translations of pro- 

perty, the accidents of war to which some 
’ of our corporations have, in the unhappy 
times of our ancestors, been frequently 
exposed, the calamities of fire and inun- 
dation which are equally to be dreaded at 
al] times, or the improvements or degene- 
racy of the circumjacent soil, our towns 
are subject to changes either sudden or 
gradual, while the charter by which they 
are governed continues the same; but it 
will easily be imagined that the form of 
government which was convenient for one 
state may be impracticable in another. 
The government of a town in its flourishing 
condition may be committed to such a 
body of men, under various denomina- 
tions, as may exceed the number of its 
inhabitants in its decline; or such qualifi- 
cations may be made necessary to its 
chief magistrate, as in time no man may 
be found to possess. . 

It may likewise happen, my lords, that 
by the improvement of any manufacture 
or the attainment of some new advantages, 
a town may be remarkably augmented and 
enriched, of which it is not difficult to find 
examples in this kingdom, the charter 
then may be found equally inconvenient. 
Increase of people produces new combi- 
nations of property, and new varieties of 
claim; and when there is an increase of 
possessions which are the natural subjects 
of dispute, disputes will likewise propor- 
tionably increase ; if a charter then be in- 
tended to enable the magistrates to govern 
the town, the charter must by equitable 
construction be enlarged with the wants 
of those whose benefit is intended by it. 
—That both these cases have happened 
in this kingdom cannot be doubted; nor 
can it be imagined that many charters 
have been observed in the utmost rigour, 
since I believe it would appear, if their 
dates were examined, that trade has 
changed the whole face of the nation, 
since they were granted.—It may like- 
wise, my lords, be easily conceived that 
some of the charters may be in themselves 
dubious, imperfect or inconsistent, that 
they may prescribe conditions impossible 
to be always found in order to qualify the 
magistrates, or omit powers absolutely ne- 
cessary to government, or direct the diffe- 
rent offices to be executed in a manner 
which must produce perpetual disputes. 

All this, my lords, may be reasonably 


_ suspected by any man who considers the 
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imperfection of many of our laws, though 
they pass through the consideration of 
much greater numbers than we can sup- 
pose to be engaged in drawing up a char- 
ter, and though the forms of the legisla- 
ture require that they should be read at 
different intervals, that what is overlooked 
at one time may be discovered at another. 
It is well known that in the execution of 
many of these laws the sense of some pas- 
sages was at first arbitrarily explained by 
the courts, and such explanation confirmed 
by a long course of precedents at last 
established as authentic and indubitable, 
and that many defects have been supplied 
by regarding only the intention of the le- 
gislature. 

’ What the frailty of human nature, even 
where it may be supposed to act with most 
vigour, has hitherto made necessary in the 
national laws, may surely be allowed in 


the charters of particular corporations, nor ~ 


can they be charged with any pal ahaa 
from right, in attempting to reconcile their 


charters with justice and with reason.—It 
a be urged, indeed, that when a charter 
is found thus imperfect, or when the state 
of the place is altered, a new grant should 
be solicited from the same power which 
bestowed the former, that no society 
should presume to bestow privileges upon 
themselves, or explain the grants of the 
crown according to their own present 
convenience, or accidental caprice; that 
all evils should be redressed by proper 
authority, and that new charters should 
be granted where the old cannot be ob- 
served. | : 

_ This, my lords, may be easily and spe- 
ciously alleged by those who are desirous 
of propagating dependence, or introduc- 
ing discontents, complaints and confusion, 
but will not be much regarded by those 
who are acquainted with the general state 


of mankind, who know that these inconve- 


niences are often felt by degrees, that 
their first accesses are too slight to require 
complaint, and seem to admit of remedies 
by such trivial alterations as are unworthy 
of any public notice, or formal permis- 
sion, or legal establishment ; that the first 
deviations naturally, sometimes necessa- 
rily, lead to others of which the gradations 
are again small, and if not in themselves 
oat pp Nay frequently unperceived, 
and disregarded ; aud that those who have 
wandered farthest from their. original esta- 
blishment, do not know when they left 
the path which was marked out for them, 
since each man has followed him thas 
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went before him, upon supposition that 
his leader still observed the track of some 
other guide. oe 

It will likewise be worthy of the can- 
dour of your lordships to consider what 
difficulties men, not much acquainted with 
public affairs, may find or fear in solicit- 
Ing a new charter; how ignorant they may 
be of the proper methods of application ; 
how unable or how unwilling to support 
the expence which the detestable practice 
of our own times, has made the certain 
attendant upon all solicitation ; how much 
the perpetual struggles of party have in- 
fluenced the determination of all questions 
relating to corporate bodies: how unwil- 
lingly every man dissolves a certain esta- 
blishment in hopes of mending it by a 
lucky chance ; ahd how justly every com- 
munity may fear that, if their charter was 
resigned, another would either not be 
granted, or would be wholly regulated by 
the private interest of particular persons, 
who desired either to punish or enslave 
them, either to revenge past disappoint- 
ments, or to prevent future defeats. 

These considerations, my lords, will 
easily appear to be reasonable and gene- 
ral; that they are reasonable, even the 
Jate prosecution which gave occasion to 


this Bill will evince, and that they are ge- 


neral, spears from this, that though it 
cannot be doubted but that the changes 
which the last century has produced in 
most of our towns and cities, must natu- 


‘rally incline them to wish for same alter- 


ations in their charters, by which they 
may be better accommodated to their 


. present state, yet we do not hear from any 


part of the kingdom of any petitions for 
new charters, or any resignations of those 
which have been forinerly granted ; nor 
can this seeming neglect of their interest 
which apparently prevails in almost all the 
towns of this Dngdon: be imputed to any 
other cause than an universal jealousy 
that no change can be obtained for the 
better, and that by endeavouring to set 
themselves free from less evils they ‘shall 
only expose themselves to greater. 

This is, in my opinion, a sufficient apo- 
logy for the application of remedies not 
strictly legal, that they are easy, certain, 
and safe, and that those which the law 
prescribes are hard to be obtained, and 
dubious in their event; that the one is in 
their own hands, and may be used and laid 
aside at pleasure, the other must be pro- 
cured by. long attendance and expensive 
solicitation, and if obtained, will be im- 
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posed, for ever upon them, and may be in 
time more burthensome than the evils 
which they were intended to remove. 
These reasons, though they cannot wholly 
justify, must at least extenuate, any slight 
transgression of arbitrary laws; and he 
certainly deserves to be applauded for his 
bi peas who does not sometimes com- 
mit equal crimes with less temptations. 

It is likewise reasonable to believe, my 
lords, that all these secret and unregarded 
violations are commonly in themselves 
either conducive to the general advantage 
of society, and therefore consistent with 


the intention, though contrary to the. 


words of the charter, or at worst indiffe- 
rent; and therefore such as, having been 


long tolerated, may be at length safely. 


confirmed; confirmed in consequence of 
experience, which is the sure, the only 
guide in complicated cases. That they 
are not detrimental, may be concluded 
from the silence with which they have 
been acted, and the patience with which 
they have been borne; for it cannot be 


imagined that one part of a corporation — 


would suffer another to recede from their 
common charter for the sake of any par- 
ticular interest, or that the whole body 
would concur to violate it but for the ge- 


neral advantage.—It therefore appears to . 
me, that your lordships, by confirming the. 


charters of this kingdom in their present 
state, will establish peace, and promote 
happiness, and that your endeavours will 
deserve the thanks both of the present age 
and of posterity —For which I move, that 
the Bill be referred to a committee. 


The Earl of Cholmondeley : 


My lords; I am very far from de- 
nying in general all the positions of the 
noble lord. He must be allowed to have 
given us a very striking view of the rea- 
sons which may possibly have contributed 
to the violation of charters; he has shewn 


great extent of observation, and great. 
strength of reflection, in comprehending . 


and explaining all the inconveniences 
which may arise from a strict adherence 
to them, and no less dexterity in extenu- 
ating the offence of departing from them. 
That many of his assertions are true, 
that some of them cannot be reasonably 
supposed false, I am ready to confess: 
but cannot therefore admit the inference 
which he intends, that this Bill is conse- 
quently necessary or proper ; for I cannot 


but think that it must appear more dan-: _ 
gerous to the public happiness, than the | 


e 
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evils which it is designed to obviate or to 
remove. 
Let us consider, my lords, what we are 
about to enact by consenting to the Bill 
which is now before us; it is proposed, 
that all the present practices of all the 
corporations of this kingdom, if not ques- 
tioned or suppressed before a certain time, 
which time is intended, I suppose, to be 
laced at no great distance, shall for ever 
confirmed, and considered a part of 
their charter, that no election should be 
called in question, nor the qualifications 
of any magistrate examined.—The first 
reflection that must occur to every man 
whose vote is desired for a law like this, 
is, that he is required to act in the dark, to 
confirm practices with which he is unac- 
quainted, of which he knows neither the 
previous motives, nor the consequent ef- 
fects; and to support magistrates of whom 
he knows not how they obtained, or exe- 
cute their offices. It is impossible not to 
consider, that by passing this Bill, we 
shall decide a thousand questions which 
we have not examined, and justify a thou- 
sand actions of which we have had no ac- 


count.—To act thus, my lords, is surely. 


unworthy of an assembly celebrated at 
once for wisdom and for justice; it is un- 
worthy of a rational being, to determine 
without any motives to influence him; it 
is the wildest deviation from the paths of 

justice to decide without hearing the 
cause. 

The noble lord has, indeed, endeavoured 
te shew, that this conduct may be benefi- 
cial, but cannot be dangerous; that though 
we do not know the particular state of 
every transaction that will be involved in 
this Bili of impunity and security, we have 
yet knowledge sufficient to influence us to 
pass it; since in his opinion, it is reason- 
able to conceive, that all the violations of 
charters are innocent at least, if not bene- 
ficial; and therefore by securing them 
from censure, we shall do no injury to any 

community. 

__ I cannot discover, my lords, any reason 
for imagining that charters are never bro- 
ken, but for good purposes. I am not 

-much inclined to believe, when I see the 
Aaw broken, that the law is to be blamed ; 
for, though laws are the cohtrivances only 
of human wisdom, and therefore may be 

_ini some cases inconvenient, and in others 
defective, and though it is not impossible, 

that the happiness which a law is intended 

to promote, may be more advanced by 
négkeeting than observing it, yet I cannot 
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allow, that private men should erect a tri- 
bunal superior to the legislative power ; 
and I think that the precept, of which 
every man is left at liberty to judge, and 
by which therefore no man is obliged, is 
no law. Nor do I readily conceive, that 
those who break the law, find it so much 
inconvenient to the public as to them- 
selves. 

To assert, that the charter is never bro- 
ken but for the general advantage of those 
to whom it was granted, is, in my opinion, 
to assert not only without proof, but 
against experience. Charters, my lords, 
are often broken in the struggles of party, 
only to obtain a single victory, or tempo- 
rary superiority; they are broken some- 
times by the wealthy and powerful, for 
more detestable and infamous purposes, 
for the sake of engrossing authority, and 
of oppressing those who shall murmur at 
their administration. They are broken 
sometimes for the sake of diverting public 
charities to private uses, sometimes to ag- 
grandize ‘pacinnes families, sometimes to 
advance the general interest of the town 
to the disadvantage of foreigners, or of 
neighbouring places, and sometimes in- 
deed, which is most easily to be excused, 
by mere negligence or ignorance. 

Ifa view were to be taken of all the 
boroughs and cities of this kingdom, I am 
afraid, my lords, instances of charters, vio- 
lated for the most flagitious of the reasons 
which I have enumerated, would very 
frequently occur; for nothing can be 
more fallacious than the inference made 
by the noble lord, that no inconveniente 
is felt or feared from the violation of char- 
ters, because no petitions are offered to 
the parliament, and no prosecutions are 
commenced in the courts.—It is to be 
considered, my lords, how many cruelties 
and injuries are suffered every day in the 
sight of almost every man, without any 
regular appeal to the laws for redress, and 
very often without resistance, and without 
complaint ; let us-reflect upon the reasons 
of this submission, and we shall soon dis- 
cover, that a practice is not necessarily 
approved because it is borne.—When 
charters are broken, they are broke cer- 
tainly with some temptation of advantage, 
and in confidence that the violation will 
pass uncensured ; but it does not follow, 
that this confidence arises from integrity, 


or that the advantage which tempted to it _ 


was general. It is, I am afraid, my lords, 
more frequently to be found, that by the 
violation’ of charters, as by the depravity 
i 2 - 
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of other governments, the many are in- | prive perhaps a great part of our fellow- 
jured for the gain of the few; and that | subjects of rights to which they have not 
practices contrary to the original institu- | a claim less just, because they do not know 
tion of corporations, are continued by the | them, or cannot at. present conveniently 
same arts and the same weaknesses as all | assert them, and to establish oppression, 
the other oppressions of tyrannical go- | which is not less criminal, because it is 
vernment. ‘The advantage of oppression | practised under the sanction of a charter. 
is immediate, and certain, and great be-| If a Bill-should be proposed to your 
cause it is extended to few, who, because | lordships by which every. man should be 
they are few, ate easily united by common | confirmed in his present possessions, by 
interest, or by common danger: the ad- | what title soever held, or by what means 
vantage of resistance is distant and uncer- | soever obtained ; if it was proposed to you 
tain, and perhaps to each individual not | to enact, that stolen goods not reclaimed 
worth the danger of the contest, in which, | in a certain time should remain for ever 
if he should be deserted by his associates, | the property of the thief, the motion 
or overcome by artifice or strength, he | would be rejected with indignation ; yet L 
‘ must expect to be pursued with the utmost | know not what could be urged against it, 
rage of vengeance. _ | that is not really of equal force against 
This argument it is not now necessary | this Bill. — 
to trace through those deductions which | That there are some inconveniences in 
might raise it to certainty; it is enough, | the present practice, cannot be denied. 
that it appears upon the most transient | Some deviations from charters are perhaps 
view, equally probable with those to which | inevitable, others are rather errors than 
it is opposed, and that it may be strength- | crimes, and yet all of them subject corpo- 
ened even by the reasoning of the noble | rations and magistrates to vexatious pro- 
Jord, whose eloquence and acuteness have | secutions, and expensive contests; all of 
given’ occasion to it. Let him consider, | them may sometimes furnish opportunities 
my lords, the' reasons why those who are | to the agents of faction or ambition, to call 
dissatisfied with their present charter do | in law to the assistance of party, and under 
Not petition for another, let him consider | the pretence of public justice to advance 
once more the expence of solicitation, the | the particular interests of wicked men. 
labour of attendance, the virulence of | These, my lords, are real evils, and for 
party, and the danger of disappointment, | these, he that can provide-an adequate 
and he will not wonder, that the violation | remedy will deserve to be remembered 
of charters is sometimes borne by those | with the highest honour by all future ages. 
who do not approve it. Many men who | But surely, my lords, to prevent these 
are oppressed want spirit, and others | prosecutions by legitimating the practice, 
money to set themselves free; many are however criminal, that may give occasion 
afraid of interrupting their quiet, and | to them, is not more rational or just, than. 
many of being branded for discontent and | to decree, that no crime shall be hence- 
litigiousness. oo forward punished, because some punish 
It is likewise to be remembered, that | ments have been unjustly inflicted; that 
the charters, represented as very little | no thief shall Et hereafter prosecuted, be- 
consulted or understood by those on whom | cause some prosecutors have shewn that 
they are supposed to confer authority, | they acted rather from malice than from 
may be no better known to those who sub- | justice. | | 
mit to the authority conferred by them;{ For my-part, my lords, I am afraid that 
and to the noble lord’s plea, that charters | this evil must remain among the irremedi- 
are violated by ignorance more than by | able inconveniences of government, among 
design, it may be easily 1 Da that the | the unavoidable consequences of’ the 
violation of charters is likewise oftener | wickedness of mankind, and that as no 
borne, because those who are oppressed | Bill can provide for all the particular inte- 
are unacquainted with the extent of their | rests:‘that can be computed, nor the con- — 
own legal claims, than approved as neces- | trary practices of different places that are 
sary to the general advantage of the com- | to be adjusted, so no general law can be 
munity. , ‘made, which will not rather support guilt 
Surely nothing would therefore be more | than secure innocence.* _ 
unreasonable than to confirm the present 
usages and customs of corporations with- 
out réstriction; and without limits; to de- 
(VOL. XII. 
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“Lord Chancellor: Havdwickes 


My lords; as no human institution 
can be so absolutely perfect as to be free 
from all inconveniences, it requires great 
judgment and foresight to chuse that 
which will be exposed to the fewest, or 
the least dangerous consequences. This 
is the most that can be done by human 
wisdom, and to do this requires the strictest 
scrutiny, the most mature deliberation. 
The scope and intent of this Bill I approve 
of, and f shall grant, that the Bill is fun- 
-damentally right; but I am afraid, that, 
in the shape it now appears in, it will 
produce more and greater evils than those 
it is intended to cure. To remain always 
liable to prosecutions, penalties, and for- 
feitures, is a most unfortunate situation 
for a private man, and it is equally so for 
a public society or corporation. Such a 
corporation, I shall allow, must always be, 
very much under the influence of minis- 
ters, who must necessarily have the direc- 
tion of those prosecutions, and the power 
' of exacting those penalties and forfeitures. 
For preventing this, I wish a law could be 

contrived, which would not expose us to 
reater evils; but, I fear, it is impossible ; 
or there are many evils and many incon- 
veniencies which every society is exposed 
- to, that cannot be prevented by a positive 
-and particular law, without opening a 
door for greater: such evils or inconveni- 
ences must therefore be left to the care 
. of the civil magistrate, and the superinten- 
dency of the supreme and absolute power 
of the society. By our happy constitu- 
‘tion this supreme and absolute power is 
-lodged in such hands as may safely be 
_. trusted: it is lodged in King, Lords, and 
‘Commons ; and as they have a power to 
declare that to be a ceque, which was 
-mever declared to be ¢o by any statute; 
as they have a power to inflict an adequate 
punishment, though no particular punish- 
‘ment was ever prescribed by any positive 
law, we have the less reason to increase 
- the volume of our statute book, already 
too voluminous, by describing every 
crime that can be imagined, or by pre- 
scribing remedies for every inconvenience 


to. 7 
- In politica? as well as natural life, my 
‘lords, I believe, there may be such a 
thing as hypochendriacism; and _politi- 
cians, who have the mifortune to be sub- 
. Ject to this distemper, may suppose our 
political coastitution to be infected with 
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maladies, or exposed to dangers, which 
have no foundation but in their own crazy 
imaginations. I am far from thinking, 
that the danger intended to be guarded 
against by this Bill is of: such a nature ; 
but we should be careful, lest by contriv- 
ing remedies for imaginary evils we expose 
our constitution to real, which is often the 
case of hypochondriacs in natural life. 
It is the business of the crown to take 


care, that every member of the society 


conforms himself to those laws and regu- 
lations which are established for the good 
government and happiness thereof; it is 
the duty of the crown to prosecute those 
that do not, and to exact the penalties and 
forfeitures, offenders have incurred, when 
the good of the society requires rigour; 
and the performance of this duty must 
necessarily be lodged in the hands of the 
ministers and servants of the crown: if 
they should make use of the power thus 
necessarily lodged in their hands, in order 
to gain an illegal and pernicious influence 
over our Cities and corporations with re- 
gard to their elections, I shall grant it 
would be a real evil: I shall grant, that 
the proper remedy ought to be applied as 
soon as possible; and that remedy our 
constitution has already provided. An 
impeachment is the proper remedy : that 
remedy is to be applied by the other 
House, who are certainly the best judges, 
because they will first feel the effects of 
the distemper; and if ever they should 
feel the eflects, we may depend on it, that 
they would, without loss of time, apply 
the remedy. 

For this reason, my lords, I must. sup- 
pose, that the distemper intended to be 
cured, or rather prevented, by this Bill, is 
as yet a little imaginary, and consequently 
that the Bill is at present unnecessary ;. but 
this is not all; ifthis Bill, as it now stands, 
should be passed into a law, I think, it 
would be attended with many inconveni- 
encies, and with very dangerous conse- 
quences; or that otherwise it would be 
without. any effect; for if you limit the 
 higer i eau to a very short time, it would 

e of the most dangerous consequence, 
and if you fix it at a very long term, the 
Bill could have little or no effect, because 
the power of ministers, with respect to the 
prosecutions they may carry on against 
Corporations, would remain so extensive, 
that an ill use of it might produce all the 
bad effects it can do at present, and con- 


‘sequently could not be restrained by this 


Bill, but by that remedy which our com 
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stitution has already established ; I mean 


a parliamentary enquiry, and an impeach- 


ment, or Bill of pains and penalties from 


the other House. 

Prescription, my lords, or that right 
which a man acquires by a long uninter- 
rupted possession, has always been looked 
en with an evil eye by the common law of 
this kingdom ; and the statutes, by which 
pre buans or limitations are established 

ave been generally, and. ought to be strict- 
ly interpreted. So cautious has our law 
been of adopting this method of acquiring 
a right or an immunity, that Nullym tem- 
pus occurrit regt has been always held as 
a maxim ; and even to this day, it is not 
held very honourable for a man to plead 
any of our statutes of limitation, in avoid- 
ance of what is supposed to be a just debt. 
Now, my lords, an office in any city or 
borough is a right which ought to be justly 
and lawfully acquired, as much as any 
other ; and the just and lawful way of ac- 
quiring such a right, is bya due and regular 
election, or admission of a person properly 
qualified for that office. if the person be 
not propery qualified, or not duly and 
regularly admitted or elected, he has no 
just title to that office; and yet by- this 
Bill you are to give him an indefeasible 
right, if he can but keep possession for a 
few months, or for a small number. of 

ears: I say, a small number of years, for 
if you make the time for quieting such an 
officer’s or magistrate’s possession of any 
long duration, the Bill will have no effect ; 


and if you establish a very short term, it: 


will, in my opinion, be establishing injus- 
tice and violence by a law, which ought 
never to be done without an absolute ne- 
cessity. This cannot, in the present case, 
be pleaded, because, as I have said, we 
have already a proper remedy against, a 
minister, who sets up prosecutions against 
corporations with the sole view of influ- 
encing elections. 

Beside the injustice, my lords, which 
this Bill may be taxed with, it may be 
said to be a sort of encroachment upon 
the prerogatives of the crown; for as the 
king has the sole right of establishing cor- 
porations, he likewise has a right to take 
care, that the corporation, as well as every 
officer and magistrate that belongs to it, 
shall observe the rules he has been pleased 
to prescribe to them in their charter ; and 
to limit.his power of prosecuting for any 
neglect or non-observance to a very short 
term, is not only an encroachment upon 
his right, but it may.be attended with very 
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bad consequences; for good order and 
even the public tranquillity require, that 
every subordinate society should observe 
the rules and orders which have been pre- 
scribed for their conduct by. the supreme 
power ; and we cannot suppose, that any 
corporation, or any magistrate or officer 
of a corporation, will be very exact in 
their observance of those rules and orders, | 
when they know, that a year or two’s neg- 
lect of prosecution, (a neglect which the 
officers of the crown are too often guilty — 
of) will secure them against all the disa~ — 
bilities they may at first have laboured 
under, and against all the penalties and 
forfeitures they may have afterwards in- 
curred. ‘What confusion this may intro- 
duce, or how it may tend to disturb the | 
public tranquillity, may be apprehended, | 
but cannot be easily foreseen; and there- 
fore, I think, we ought not to run the 
risk without avery evident and pressing 
necessity. | 

I must further observe, my lords, that 
this Bill is really a sort of repeal of those 
laws, which have always been deemed the 
great security of our church as by law 
established. When I say this, every lord 
must suppose, I mean the rl ee and 
Test acts; for if this Bill should be passed 
into a law, the most rigid dissenter might 
get himself chosen an alderman of London, 
or a magistrate of some other city or bo- 
rough, without taking the oaths, or con- 
forming to what is required by law, for 
the security of our church; and if he 
should escape being prosecuted during 
the time to be limited by this Bill, he 
might continue in that magistracy during 
life, without ever conforming himself to 
the established church; for the act does 
not require his conforming after he is 
elected; and after the expiration of that. 
time, his election could not be dectared 
void on account of his not having con- 
formed within the year preceding his 
election ; so that, if this Bill were passed 
into a law, most of the aldermen of Lone 
don, and all those magistrates in our other 
cities or boroughs, who are chosen for life, 
might happen to be dissenters, and such 
as openly frequented conventicles; for if 
they did not go there in their habit and 
with their ensigns of magistracy, they 
could neither be removed nor punished 
for the affront put upon the established 
church. aM 

To this I shall add, my lords, that the 
passing of this Bill into a law would be 
very inconvenient for the corporations 
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themselves, and might bring many of them 
into great confusion ; for their magistrates 
and officers would become negligent, and 
Consequently commit great oversights in 
the execution of their office, if they knew 
that they could neither be removed nor 
punished for such negligence, unless the 
prosecution should be commenced within 
a short time after the fault committed, 
which might very probably be expired 
before the neglect or oversight could be 
discovered. 

And I shall conclude, my lords, with 
taking notice, that if the Bill were both 
necessary and proper, yet, I think the 
present a very improper conjuncture for 
our passing any such Bill. We know how 
jealous the people are of the liberties and 
privileges of our cities and corporations: 
we know, that an attempt upon, or rather 
the actual invasion of their liberties and 
privileges, was one of the chief causes of 
that general discontent which brought 
about the Revolution; and our passing 
such a Bill would make most people sus- 
pect, that some attempts of the same na- 
ture had lately been made. Is this a 
Propet time to give any ground for sucha 

gerous suspicion? We are already en- 
gaged in one dangerous war: we are, I 
may say, upon the brink of being engaged 
in another, Is such a conjuncture proper 
for raising a suspicion, which must pro- 
duce such a general discontent, as may 
not only encourage our enemies to invade 
us, but crown their invasion with success? 
Whilst the Bill remains in this House, it 
is not much heard of without doors; but 
if it should be sent to the other, let the 
Bill be in itself never so improper, let the 
objections to the form of it be never so 
oe, I should be afraid of its being re- 
jected, because the people without doors, 
who could not hear the reasons for reject- 
ing it, would, from its being agreed to by 
this House, suspect, that some attempts 


had lately been made upon the liberties. 


’ and privileges of our corporations; and 
from its being rejected by the other House 
they would be convinced, not only that 
such attempts had been made, but that 
they had been made with such success. as 
to render the Bill for preventing them 
unsuccessful. This would raise such a 
jealousy as might be of the most dange- 
rous consequence at such a conjuncture ; 
and the giving cause for any such. jea- 
Jousy would be the more unjust as well as 
imprudent, because there is no ground for 
supposing that our government has lately 
made any such attempts, 
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For these reasons, my lords, though in 
general I approve of the. design of the 
Bill, though 1 think it fundamentally right, 
yet as I think it unnecessary, as I cannot 
approve of the form in which it is at 
sent, and as 1 think it would be extremely 
dangerous to pass any such Bill at this 
juncture, I inust be against its being com- 
mitted. 


Lord Raymond: 


My lords; as I have no great 
knowledge of the law, especially that part 
of it which relates to the practice of our 
courts, I shall not pretend to determine 
how far this Bill may tend to obstruct the 
law proceedings against those co tions 
that have not only forfeited, but deserved 
to be stript of their charter; for that a 
corporation may deserve to be disfran- 
chised, I believe, none of your lordships 
will deny; and when we consider, that 
mobs, riots, and insurrections, generally 
begin in cities and corporate towns, I be- 
lieve, it will be granted by all those who 
desire to have the public tranquillity pre- 
served, that our cities and corporate towns 
cannot be kept too much under the eye of 
the supreme magistrate. If this Bill 
should be found to be such an obstruction 
to our law proceedings, that no corpora- 
tien, however guilty, could be prosecuted 
within the time limited, which may be the 
case if you make that limitation too short, 
it must be granted, that the Bill would be 
attended with very dangerous conse- 
quences; and how far this may be the 
casé; I say, I shall not pretend to deter- 
mine. But upon this occasion, a doctrine 
has been advanced, with regard to pre- 
rogative, which I think something new, 
and am very far from approving of. It 
has been said, ny lords, that prerogative is 
designed solely for the good of the society, 
and that therefore when any prerogative 
is 80 far extended, or exercised in such a 
manner, as to be hurtful to the society, it 
ceases to be prerogative, and comes to be 
nothing but an illegal power usurped by 
ministers, which not only may, but ought 
to be abrogated by statute. 

‘This doctrine, my lords, I cannot alto- 
gether approve of. I shall grant, that all 
the prerogatives of the crown are designed 
for the good of the society, sois every power 
with which any magistrate whatever is, or 
ever was invested. There is no difference in 
this respect between the powers with which 
the crown is by our constitution invested, 


and the powers with which inferior magis- 
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trates are invested, save only in the name, 
those powers that are lodged in the crown 
being called by a peculiar name, preroga- 
tives ; and these prerogatives as well as 
the powers any inferior magistrate is in- 
vested with, may be made a bad use of, 
but are not for that single reason to be ab- 
rogated or restrained ; for every restraint 
Is, In so far as it goes, an actual abrugation 
or annihilation of the power. If an infe- 
rior magistrate makes a bad use of his 
pores he may be punished, he ought to 
punished ; and as the prerogatives of 
the crown are, or by our constitution are 
supposed to be exercised, or advised by 
the ministers, if they make a bad use of 
them, they ought to be punished; but 
as the wisdom of our ancestors and long 
experience have found it necessary for the 
good of the society, and for giving our 
government a proper activity, to lodge 
such powers in the hands of the crown, a 
pve is not to belimited or restrained 
use a minister has made a bad use of 

it. If this maxim had been ever allowed, 
we should long before now have had no 
prerogative left, the consequence of which 
must have been confusion, or the esta- 
blishment of some new form of govern- 


nt. 

"Bor this reason, my lords, whenever 
@ question comes before us about abrogat- 
ing any of the prerogatives of the crown, 
or limiting, which, as I have said, is abro- 
gating so far as the limitation extends, we 
are not to consider whether the preroga- 
tive has been, or whether it may be made 
a bad use of: we are to consider only, 
whether that prerogative, or that preroga- 
tive without limitation, be necessary for 
the exercise of government; and as every 
abrogation or limitation, is, in so far, an 
alteration of our ancient constitution, as 
it is a sort of taking a leap in the dark, 
and may be attended with many conse- 
uences which human wisdom cannot 
oresee, we ought upon such occasions to 
roceed with the utmost caution and deli- 
eration, neither of which seem to me to 
have been made use of in the framing of 
this Bull. , 
Our corporations, my lords, are, I may 
say, the creatures of the crown. By our 
constitution it has always been thought fit 
to leave the creating of them in the power 
of the crown, and at the time of their cre- 
ation the king may prescribe to them 
whatever form and rules of government he 
thinks fit. This form they are obliged to 
adhere to, these rules they are obliged to 
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observe : if they do not, they forfeit their 
charter; and the king may, of may not 
take advantage of that forfeiture, as he 
pleases. This power has for time imme- 
morial been lodged in the crown without 
limitation, and has always been thought 
necessary for preserving the order and 
good government of our cities and corpo- 
rations. But nothing that has been ap- 
proved of and established by our ancestors, 
can, it seems, give satisfaction to the re- 
formers of the present age; and therefore 
this prerogative of the crown is, 1 find, to 
be curtailed, and settled according to a 
new model, by which these reformers pre- 
tend our liberties will be more secure. 
Liberty, my lords, is a favourite-word, 
and has always been so in every free coun- 
try; but it is too often a mask for ambition 
and lust of power; Julius Cesar made 
himself master of Rome, in order to pre- 
serve the liberties of Rome; and the con- 
tenders for liberty in Charles 1’s reign, 
brought their country inder the absolute 
power of Oliver Cromwell. I wish we 
may not be now drawing towards. some 
such fatal catastrophe ; for the liberties of 
a free country are always most in danger, 
when the people are most clamorous for 
liberty. We have for many ages preserved 
our liberties under our present form of 
government: but no one can tell what 
may be the consequence of any innova- 
tion. I hope, the people of this country 
will never again give occasion to say of 
them as was said of the plebeians or come 
mons of Rome under their decemvirs : 
«© avide ruendo ad libertatem in servitutem 
elapsi.”” This has once already been our 
case: we got free from that misfortune by 
a sort of miracle; but let us take care of 
falling into such another mischance ; for 
if we do, we may very probably be in for 


ever. 

This, my lords, makes me afraid: of 
every innovation. If any attempts have 
lately been made upon our liberties, let us 
punish the bold aggressors; but do not let 
us alter that constitution under which wa 
have so long preserved our liberties, 
What is now proposed will, I think, make 
a very great alteration in our constitution, 
by taking almost entirely away from the 
crown, that power over cities and corpo- 
rations, which I think absolutely necessary 
for preserving in them a due subordination 
to the government of their country ; and 


consequently I must be against the come 


mitting of this Bill. 
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The Earl of Sandwich : 


My lords; I shall very readily join 
with the noble lord who spoke last, in one 
thing he was pleased to say. His lordship 
was pleased to observe, that the liberties 
of a tree country are never more in danger 
than when the people are clamorous for 
liberty. In this I agree with him; forthe 

eople will never be clamorous for liberty, 
but when they feel themselves oppressed. 
Speculative notions or florid harangues will 
never make a people clamorous : they will 
never generally cry out till they feel them- 
selves oppressed ; and when they feel them- 
selves oppressed, they ought, [ hope the 
ple of this country always will cry out: 
hope they will always meet with some 
leading men amongst us who will have 
compassion enough to give ear to their 
cries, and courage enough to endeavour 
to relieve them from their oppressions. 
- In such cases, it is true, the people have 
often, especially in this country, been de- 
ceived by leaders, who, as has afterwards 
appeared, set themselves up as patrons of 
liberty, with no other view but to get into 
power, and when they got hold of what 
’ they had all along secretly aimed at, began 
soon to shew themselves as great oppres- 
sors, and as great enemies to public li- 
berty, as any that had gone before them. 
But is this a reason for the people’s being 
quiet under oppression? No, my lords, 
it never can be thought so: in this coun- 
try, I hope, it never will appear to be so. 
A brave and virtuous people never will 
tamely submit to slavery or oppression ; if 
they are deserted or betrayed by one 
leader, or by one set of, leaders, they will 
chuse another, and very probably make 
an example of those that had betrayed 
them, as they did in the reign of Charles 
the First. | | 
‘ ‘It is a mistake, my lords, which most 
men run into, to think, that Julius Ceesar 
subverted the liberties of Rome. 
were subverted long before his time by the 
corruption and venality of the Roman ci- 
tizens; and, indeed, it could not well 
happen otherwise; for, by their many 
conquests, they had made the top of their 
commonwealth too large for the bottom. 
Their governors of provinces returned 
with such immense riches to Rome, that 
they began to have it in their power to 
bribe the Roman citizens, in whom the 
whole power of that great republic was 
ultimately lodged ; and. from the time the 
votes of the citizens began to be venal, 


They | 
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from that time, I say, they began to be 
the slaves of those that could bribe them, 
that is to say, of a few of their grandees or 
rich citizens. If the Romans had enlarged 
their bottom: if they had enlarged the 
foundation of their government in propor- 
tion as they increased their conquests, 
they might have preserved their freedom 
much longer than they did; but as soon 
as a few citizens became rich enough to 
corrupt the fountain of their government, 
the people of course became slaves to a 
few of the grandees, and the whole con- 
tention was, which of these grandees. 
should be the chief Li These were | 
the circumstances of Rome, when _ the 
contest happened between Pompey and 
Julius Cesar; and therefore, the contest 
was not then about overthrowing or esta- 
blishing the liberties of Rome, but whe- 
ther Julius Cesar or Pompey should be 
master of the Romans. 

This I mention, my lords, to shew how 
careful we ought to be, to prevent its being 
ever in the power of any one man, or set 
of men, to corrupt the fountain of our go- 
vernment, which | take to be the two 
Houses of Parliament. Whenever any 
thing like this happens, oppression must 
ensue; and when the people feel the op- 
pression, they will clamour: they will by 
their clamours, like the longings in some. 
distempers, naturally point out the remedy. 
The clamours of the people are always, 
therefore, a certain sign of some distemper, 
a sign of some remedy’s being wanting; 
and if the court, or court party, at such 
a time, turn a deaf ear to the cries of the 
people, whatever consequences may hap- 
pen, itis not they that seek, but those 
that refuse redress, who are answerable 
forthem. What signifies it to tell us, that 
our constitution and hberties were over- 
turned by Oliver Cromwell? Will any 
lord say, that the people ought to have 
submitted quietly to the tyranny and op- 
pression of king Charles the First’s minis- 
ters? J say, his ministers, my lords, for I 
am verv far from thinking that he himself 
was, in his nature, either oppressive or ty- 
rannical; but it is as plain as history and 
records can make it, that his whole reign, 
from the beginning to the year 1640, was 
a continued course of obstinacy and op- 
pression upon the side of the court, and 
patience and suffering upon the side of the 
people. The friends of their country 
foresaw, that fatal consequences might 
happen from a civil war: they dreaded, I 
do not question, all that did really happen, 
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and that made them so loth to engage; 
but at last. they saw, that certain slavery 
would be the consequence of submitting 
tamely any longer, whereas, by bravely 
opposing, they had a chance for the re- 
establishment of liberty. 

What happened, therefore, by the art 
and management of Oliver Cromwell, can 
be no argument for the people to allow 
themselves to be made slaves of by the 
aministers of any king ; because if the dis- 
.pute should uofortunately, as I hope, it 
never will, produce a civil war, and the 


_ .people should get the better, it is hardly 


possible to suppose, that the successful 
gentral would be able to do as Oliver 
,Cromwell did; for he was not only in 
himself a prodigy of art, and of simulation 


as well as dissimulation, but he had under 
his command an army of enthusiasts, who, 


of all sorts of men, are the most liable to 


_be deceived by one who has got the key, 


and knows how to touch the proper string 
‘of their madness. But on the other hand, 


_what happened under king Charles the 
. First, ought to be a warning to all future 
-kings and ministers, to listen to the cries 
.of the people, and. not refuse obstinately 
, what the majority of the nation think ab- 
solutely necessary for securing their liber- 
.ties against supposed dangers. Let those 
. dangers be ever so imaginary, if the people 


cannot be persuaded that they are so, 


‘ something ought to be done, some conces- 
. sions ought. to he made by the court, in 
order to give the people satisfaction ; and 
_ our histories may shew us, that the people 

of this country are but too easily satisfied ; 


which is the chief reason of our constitu- 


. tion’s being so often in want of mending. 


It is really pleasant to hear some lords 
talk of innovations in our constitution, as 
if they were monstrous and rare appear- 


-ances. For God’s sake, my lords, what 
- are the laws we pass yearly? Is not every 
. public law an jnnovation in our constitu- 
.tion? Do not we thereby add to, alter, 


or abridge, some of the powers or prero- 


_gatives of the crown ?. If we had not made 
pana laws for this purpose, can it be said, 


we should now have had any liberty left? 


_ Criminals are every day inventing new 


_— 


-rally enlarge 
.always contriving new methods for ex- 
‘tending the prerogatives of the crown to 


crimes} or new methods for evading the 


laws that have been made for punishing or 
, preventing them, which obliges us almost 
. every year to pass new laws against them: 


by these the baad of the crown is gene- 
- Ministers again. are almost 
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the oppression of the people, which obliges 
us to be often contriving new laws for re- 
straining. them: by these the power of 
the crown,*I shall grant, is lessened. 
What then? Is not our government’a li- 
mited monarchy? Is not the power of 
the crown limited by our constitution and 
laws? Ifby experience it be found, that 
the power of the crown is not, in some 
cases, sufficiently limited by the laws in 
being, must not we, ought we not.to con- 
trive new laws for that purpose? . Lords 
may, if they please, call this an incroach- 
ment upon the prerogatives of the crown: 
I shall not fall out with them about the 
term, because I think the prerogative may, _ 
and ought to be. encroached on, and re- 


strained, as often as experience convinces 


us that it is too extensive, or that it may 
be turned to a wrong use. : 

This, my lords, is the very case now 
before us: very late experience has con- 
vinced us, that, with regard to the power 
the crown has of prosecuting corporations 
or officers of corporations, upon any dee 
parture from, or misusage of their char- 


ter, whenever it pleases, or delaying to 


bring the prosecution as long as it pleases : 
I say, experience has convinced us, . that 
this. power, or prerogative if you will, is 
too extensive. .A new ministerial trick 
for extending this prerogative to the op- 
pression of the people, was but last session 
discovered ; and now it is discovered, shall 
not we contrive some new law for prevent- 
ing this dangerous practice? A practice, 
my lords, by which our constitution must 
very soon, if not prevented, be fundamen- 
tally overturned, To talk of prerogative 
upon such an occasion, and to boggle at 
making any encroachment upon it, seems 
to me to be shewing a much greater con- 
cern for the prerogatives of the crown than 
for the liberties of the people, which, I am 
sure, none of your lordships would be 
guilty of. I hope you will always disdain 
the guilt: I think you should avoid even 
the appearance of it; and if you have a 
mind to do so, you must agrec to the com- 
mitting of this Bill. 


~ I am surprised, -my lords, to hear this 


Bill represented as such an outrageous en- 
croachment upon the prerogatives of the 
crown, or as if the crown were thereby to | 
be deprived of the power to keep any cor- 
poration to the strict observance of their 
charter. There is no such thing designed 
by the Bill: the power. of the crown is not 
in this respect to be in the least diminished. 
The ministers of the crown only are to be 
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obliged to be a little watchful, and to pro- 
secute within a certain time, if thought at 
all necessary, after the misusage, or the 
forfeiture incurred ; and surely if the mis- 
usage be such a one as deserves punish- 
ment, or such a one as necessarily requires 
to be rectified, the sooner it is done it will 
be the better for the public, and conse- 
quently forthe crown. If ministers should 
be so negligent as to let the time to be li- 
mited elapse without prosecution, the 
crown will always have a power to punish 
them sufficiently for their negligence, by 
removing them from their employments ; 
and therefore we can never suppose, they 
will be so negligent, where the honour or 
interest of the crown is really concerned. 
But this is seldom or never the case : these 
misusages or neglects are generally with 
regard to some little informalities or irre- 
gular proceedings of na consequence either 
to the crown or the corporation, and would 
never be prosecuted by ministers, if they 
had nothing else in view beside the inte- 
rest of the crown ; but when they are pro- 
secuted, they subject the corporation to 
the forfeiture of their charter, which puts 
them to the expence of obtaining a new 
one; or they subject the officer to a for- 
feiture of his office, and perhaps a penalty, 
or at. least costs of suit, if judgment goes 
against him: this danger, which almost all 
corporations, and officers of corporations, 
are, more or less, exposed to, and which 
may now be kept hanging over the head 
of an officer during his whole life, if he 
continues so long in his office, our ministers 
have lately begun to make a handle of, for 
influencing corporations in the election of 
their representatives in parliament; and 
as this is of the most dangerous conse- 
quence to our constitution, it is incumbent 
upon your lordships to contrive and pass 
some new law for preventing it. Whether 
this Bill, as it now stands, will be effectual 
for the purpose, I shall not take upon me 
to determine ; but if it is not, it can beno 
argument against committing it, because 
in the committee ‘it may be rendered ef- 
fectual. | | 

The threatening of corporations with 
Quo Warrantos, in order to influence their 
elections, is a practice, my lords, that has 
been set on foot by wicked ministers long 
before this time; and a case that was be- 
fore us this very session may shew, how 
difficult it is for a corporation to guard 
against a forfeiture of its charter. The 
Report of the Secret Committee will shew 
us, how a Quo Warranto came to be spi- 
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rited up against that corporation; and 
your lordships’ Judgment, as well as the 
Opinion of the judges, wil shew, that a 
corporation may lose its charter, not only 
by a misuser, but by a misinterpretation 
of the words of their charter. A misin- 
terpretation 1 must now call it, since your 
lordships have decreed it to be so; but I 
must still think, that your lordships in that 
case shewed a little too much deference 
to the opinion of the judges. For my own 
part, when I recollect the behaviour of our 


judges, and the opinions they gave, in 


Richard the Second’s time, in Charles the 
First’s time, and in James the Second’s 
time, I shall never think their opinion of 
any great weight, when it happens to be 
in favour of the crown, or of those that re- 
commend them to their seats upon the 
bench. The meaning put by that corpo- 
ration upon the words of their charter, 
was first put by those that were concerned 
in obtaining the charter, who were cer- 
tainly the best judges of what was intended 
to be meant by the words of it; for it is 
very certain that the business of drawing 
up a charter is always committed chiefly 
to those that apply for it: they, with the 
assistance of their own council, are always 
the first draughts-men, and the king’s 
council only peruse it, to see that there is 
nothing in it that may be prejudicial to 
the crown; from whence it must be pre- 
sumed, that they were the best judges of 
what was intended to be meant by the 
words they had inserted ; and the mean- 
ing they put upon them was, in my opi- 
nion, agreeable to common sense and 
common reason. That meaning was held 
to be right for near 130 years; but at last 
was contested by those who were resolved 
at any rate to overturn that corporation’s 
charter, because at the last election they 
refused to betray the liberties of their 
country, by chusing such representatives 
as were recommended to them by the 
court; and now, by the opinion of the 
judges, confirmed by your lordships, that 
meaning has been lared to be wrong, 
and a meaning put upon those words, which 
by accident may make near as many alder- 
men as there are burgesses in that be- 


rough. I shall always be ready, my lords, 
‘to submit to the authority of this august 


assembly ; but even your lordships’ autho- 


rity cannot make me think that to be 


wrong, which, in common sense and corh- 
mon reason, I am persuaded to be right ; 


‘and I must recommend this remark to our 
sages of the: law, That, in this country, 
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thank God! from the time of Alfred the 
Great to this very day, justice has seldom 
failed to overtake the bewrayers of justice. 
She daes, it is true, sometimes seem to 
halt a little; but 
Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede poena claudo. 

I hope your lordships will pardon my 
enlarging upon -this famous case so lately 
decided; for I could not omit mentioning it, 
because upon thesupposition that your lord- 
ships were right in the judgment you gave, 
which I must now suppose, it is a manifest 
pou that corporations may be innocently 
ed into a forfeiture of their charter; and 
therefore it is neither just nor safe to leave 
them always exposed to the prosecutions 
of ministers upon any such account. 
the Bill * not 7 ropelly calculated for ob- 
viating all the difficulties and dangers that 
may be apprehended, I hope, we shall, in 
the committee, have the assistance of the 
learned lord-upon the woolsack, towards 
making it a complete and useful Bill: I 
hope we shall have the assistance of some 
other lords, who, by their former conduct, 
have shewn themselves no enemies to re- 
straints upon the prerogatives of the crown, 
when experience makes them appear to 
be necessary; and have even seemed to 
think, that some restraint was become 
necessary in the case now under our con- 
sideration. By this assistance, I hope 
we shall be able to perfect the Bill in the 
committee, and therefore I shall be for 
agreeing to the motion. ! 


The Earl of Bath: 


My lords ; I had at first no thoughts 

of giving your lordships any trouble in 
‘this debate, because the Bill is so very im- 
perfect, that I did not think the question 
would stand a debate ; but as I now think 
myself called on, I hope your lordships 
will excuse my taking up a little of your 
time, in order to shew, that this Bill is 
quis different from any thing I ever 
ought of or proposed upon this head, 
and that it will no way answer the end for 
which itis said to be intended. I never 
thought, my lords, that the power the 
erown has of prosecuting corporations, 
when they are guilty of great and notori- 
ous usurpations or misusers of their char- 
ter, should either-be taken away or limited 
to any time ; for if the power of prosecu- 
tion were taken away from the crown, 
those who have once got the magistracy-or 
power of q corporation into their hands, 
might be guilty of very great oppressions, 
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and if the power of prosecuting were to 
be limited to any time, many usurpations 
might thereby be established, which would 
in the end become very oppressive. Usur- 
pations, my lords, are often made, and 
continued for aleng time, before any of 
the king’s officers can hear of them: when 
these usurpations are first made, avid ge- 
nerally for some years afterwards, care is 
taken to make a very gentle use of them, 
which prevents any complaint; and till 
the people of the corporation begin to 
complain, none of the king’s officers or 
servants can ever hear of the usurpation ; 
so that if the time for prosecuting were 
limited, the most dangerous usurpation, 
by a little care and gentle usage at the 
beginning, might be never heard of till the 
time were expired for prosecuting, and 
then I do not see how it could be removed. 
This might occasion the ruin of many of 
our cities and corporations, for it is not to 
be supposed, that a corporation can thrive 
where the magistrates are invested with 
great and oppressive powers, because one 
or other of them will every now and then 
be making use of the power he has got 
into his hands, to the oppression, perhaps 
ruin, of some of the members; and this 
will make every wise man remove from. 
that corporation as soon as he can. 

As I always foresaw, my lords, that 
this would be the consequence of taking 
from the crown, or limiting to any time, 
its power of prosecuting corporations, or 
the officers of corporations, for great or 
dangerous usurpations or misusers, I could 
never think of, much less propose a Bill 
for such a purpose. What I thought of 
was a Bill for preventing corporations suf- 
fering by mere oversights, or a neglect of 
some little formalities or ceremonies, re- 
quired by charter or custom, which are in 
hemselves of no consequence. Such for- 


‘nalities or ceremonies many of our corpo- 


rations are subjected to, and may suffer by 
a non-observance of. Nay, many of our 
manors or land estates, are subjected by 
their tenure to formalities or ceremonies 
that are in themselves ridiculous. I my- 
self know a gentleman that holds his estate 
by this tenure: as our kings of old had 
often used to travel into, or make a pros 
gress through several parts of the king- 
dom, this gentleman is by his tenure 
obliged to be at such a corner of his estate 
every time the king passes by, and to have 
under each arm a white capon. This of 
itself is a little ridiculous; but there ts 
something still mere ridiculous. What i¢ 
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he to do with those capons? He is not ; 
to present them to his majesty: there 
would be some sense in this, because in 
ancient times the king might, perhaps, 
have wanted a dinner; but, after he has 
shewn his capons, he is to carry them back 
again, and dispose of them in whatever 
manner he pleases. 

: There are many of our corporations, I 
believe, which are subject to, and may 
‘suffer by the neglect of formalities or ce- 
remonies equally ridiculous with this, or 
at least, such as are in themselves of no 
consequence whether they be observed or 
no; and against this I should be glad to 
see our cities and boroughs guarded by a 
proper law ; but surely it will not be said, 
that the Bill now before us is proper for 
this purpose. My lords, it is far from be- 
ing proper even for the purpose for which 
it 1s said to be intended, which is, to put it 
out of the power of ministers to keep a pro- 
secution hanging over a corporation, or 
over the head of any officer of a corpora- 
tion, in order to influence the election of 
their sl ahipeiemble in parliament. Will 
.the Bill be effectual for this purpose? 
Not at all, my lords. As to the corpora- 
tion itself, there is no time proposed to 
be limited for bringing a prosecution 
against it on account of any forfeiture in- 
curred ; so that a minister might still, not- 
withstanding this Bill’s being passed into 
a law, keep a prosecution hanging over a 
corporation, and, consequently, over the 
head of every magistrate and officer be- 
longing to it, as long as he pleased ; and if 
the corporation itself should, by the judg- 
ment of a court, be dissolved, I hope it 
will not be said, that any magistrate or of- 
ficer belonging to it, could be continued 
in the exercise of his office. Then as to 
the magistrates and officers themselves, if 
this Bill were passed into a law, they 
could not, indeed, be prosecuted or re- 
moved, unless prosecuted within the time 
limited; and as to those magistrates and 
officers that are in for life, this might have: 
some effect: but let us consider, my lords, 
that most of the magistrates and officers 
of corporations are chosen annually, and, 
aca eat @ minister might allow an 
irreg election to go on for a great 
number of years, and yet bring a prose- 
cution upon that very account against the 
first officer or magistrate that should prove 
refractory to his commands at an election. 
In like manner, a minister might allow an 
officer to be annually chosen, notwith- 
standing some disability or want of qualifi- 
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cation in that officer; and yet, whenever 
he pleased, he might bring a prosecution 
against him; because such prosecution 
might always be brought within the time 
limited after his last election. 

These few remarks, my lords, will shew, 
that the Bill, in its present form, will be 
very far from being effectual, even for the 


end it is said to be intended for; and they . 


will likewise, I think, shew, that it will be 
very difficult to draw up a Bill sufficient 


for putting it out of the power of a minis-. 


ter to gain an influence over the elections 


of our citics and boroughs, by threatening . 


them with prosecutions, without taking 
away from the crown the power of prose- 
cuting a corporation, or officer of a corpo- 
ration, for any misuser, neglect, disability, 
or usurpation whatsoever; and this I am 
persuaded your lordships do not intend; 
for it would be setting up an imperium, 
or rather a great number of zmperiums in 
tmperio, which would certainly breed cone 
fusion. Thus your lordships must see, 
that this Bill is very different from any 
Bill 1 ever thought of, and that the con- 
triving and right modelling a Bill sufficient 
for obviating the evil complained of, with- 
out exposing the nation to anew and more 
dangerous evil, is a task too difficult for us 
to think of accomplishing it in a commit- 
tee upon this Bill. Such a Bill must be 
drawn up at great leisure, and with the 
most mature deliberation; and even after 
that, I should be for having it printed and 


dispersed, that people without doors might 


have an opportunity to consider it, before 


your lordships gave yourselves the trouble © 


of going into a committee upon it. 

And now, my lords, I shall conclude 
with declaring, that I shall never be 
ashamed, but on the contrary always ready, 
to alter my opinion, when I find good rea- 
sons for doingso. ‘ Humanum est errare;’ 
and it is the part of a candid and honest 


man to acknowledge it, when he finds he 
has been in an error: nothing but pride. 


can prevent his acknowledging it; anda 


man must have avery bad heart, if he. 


continues to act upon an erroneous prin- 
ciple, after he is convinced of its being so. 
But, in the present case, from what I have. 
said, I hope, it will appear, that without 
being suspected of having altered my opi- 
nion, or of acting contrary to my opinion, 


I may freely give my negative to the com-. 


mitting of this Bill. 
The Earl of Chesterfield : 


My lords; when from a more mas. 
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. ture deliberation, or a more strict enquiry, 


I find good cause for altering an opinion I 
have formerly embraced, or rejecting a 
maxim I have formerly approved, I shall 
always be ready to do it; but, 1 hope, no 
alteration in my own circumstances will 
ever alter my way of thinking with regard 
to the public, and, I hope, no temptation, 
nor any apprehensien, will ever prevent 
my speaking what I think, when my duty 
makes it necessary for me to do so. 


‘Slavery I have always thought the greatest 


misfortune that can befal a human crea- 
ture, and therefore to be guarded against 
at the risk of any other misfortune what- 
ever: I think so still ; and were the power 
ef the shackles to be put solely into my 
own hands, my humanity would, I hope, 
prevent my endeavouring to rivet them 
be my fellow creatures. As I was sen- 
sible of the danger to which our constitu- 
tion lies exposed, by the influence which 
ministers may acquire over our cities and 
boroughs, I thought that some such Bill as 
this was absolutely necessary for securing 
our constitution against that danger ; and, 
I am sure, nothing I have heard in this 
debate can give me the least cause to alter 
my opinion; for most of the arguments 
made use of, even by noble lords who seem 
to be against the question, appear to me to 
be strong arguments for sending the Bill to 
a committee. The danger our constitu- 
tion lies exposed to by the influence I have 
mentioned, and consequently the neces- 
sity of some such Bill as this, has been ac- 
knowledged by every lord who has spoke 
in the debate: the Bill has been acknow- 
ledged to be fundamentally right. Are 
not these, my lords, as strong arguments 
as can be made use of for our going into 
a committee upon it? In that committee 
you may alter every clause of it: you may 
add what clauses you will: you may leave 
out any one or more clauses now in the 
Bill, and insert others in their stead. And 
all this you may do with the more free- 
dom, because the Bill takes its rise in this 
House, and after it has passed here, must 

o through all the forms of the other 
Frouse, where it will probably meet with 
some amendments, and will consequent 
come again under your lordships’ consi- 
olga before it can be passed into a 

We 

Is it not from hence evident, my lords, 
that if there be now any real objections as 
to the form of the Bill, they may Ve re- 
moved by sending it to a committee? If 
the Bill be in its present form imperfect, 
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its defects may there be supplied: if any 
of the clauses be improper, they may 
there be altered, ariended: or left out: if 
any dangers or inconveniences be appre- 
hended, they may there, by proper 
clauses, be guarded against. The founda- 
tion has been acknowledged to be good: 
the necessity of erecting something upon 
that foundation has been allowed: if what 
is now erected does not please, are not 
your lordships, in duty to your country, 
bound to try, at least, if you can amend it 
inacommittee? 

I shall not say, my lords, that we have 
now any minister who is resolved to fix 


the chains of slavery upon his country. 
I shall not say, that any of your lordships 


have such a design, or that any of you 
would be subservient to a minister in the 
prosecution of such a design. But sup 
pose I were a minister, and suppose I had 
such a design: suppose I were resolved to 
overturn the liberties of my country, by 
getting into my hands the absolute direc- 


‘tion of all or most of our cities and bo- 


roughs, with regard to their election, 
would not 1 oppose such a Bill as this? I 
certainly would ; but bad politician as I am, 
I would not be so very weak as to oppose 
it directly. I would ingenuously acknow- 
ledge the danger: I would acknowledge 
the necessity of doing something to pre- 
vent it: I would mourn over the danger- 
ous state of public liberty; but then I 
would take great care to raise as many 
objections as I could to every regulation 
proposed for its defence: I would exag- 
gerate every difficulty and inconvenience 
we might be exposed to by such a regula- 
tion ; and if no real dangers of this kind 
could be suggested, imaginary ones should 
supply their place, This, my lords, has 
always been, and will aways be the me- 
thod taken by those who have designs 
against our liberties,.in order to obstruct 
such regulations as might defeat their de- 
signs ; and though none of your lordships 
have, 1 hope, any such designs, yet, from 
the conduct of some lords upon this occa- 
sion, I am afraid, lest the public should 
begin to entertain some unjust suspicions 
against his majesty’s government. 

It has been suggested, my lords, as the 
chief objection to this Bill, that if we 
make the term for the limitation of prose- 
cutions too long, the. Bill will be of no use, 
and if we make it too short, it may be at- 
tended with very dangerous sia eee 
but why too long er too short? Is there 
no medium ? - Surely there is; and that 
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medium, I hope, we shall hit on im the 
committee, where alone it can come under 
our consideration. But suppose we should 
miss of this medium in the committee: 
suppose future experience should convince 
us, that we had made the term either too 
lung or too short; may not that mistake 
be rectified by a new Bill, as soon as it is 
discovered, and before it can produce any 
very bad effects? As to the term being 
made too short, some lords may territy 
themselves with the dangerous conse- 
ee that may from thence ensue ; but 
or my part, I am under no such dread. 
Whether it be from my want of foresight, 
or from my not having a gloomy imagina- 
tion, Ido not know; but I cannot sug- 
gest to myself any very dangerous cohse- 
uence from our making the term for 
limiting prosecutions too short. The 
usurpations with which the noble lord who 
spoke last endeavoured to frighten us, can 
never be established by this Bill, or by 
any consequence that can arise from it. 
An unqualified magistrate may be chosen, 
or a magistrate may be irregularly chosen, 
and by the lapse of the term to be pre- 
scribed by this Bill, may be confirmed and 
established in his magistracy; but this 
does not confirm or establish him in any 
oppressive power he may usurp. If in the 
exercise of such a power he should oppress, 
we may depend on it, that a prosecution 
would be very soon brought against him 
by those that found themselves oppressed: 
but suppose it should not, this Bill does 
not say, that an unlawful or oppressive act 
of a magistrate or officer is not to be ques- 
tioned or avoided ; it only says, that the 
acts of an officer irregularly chosen or ad- 
mitted, shall not be questioned or avoided, 
unless prosecuted within such a time; so 
_ that no usurpation, nor any act done in 
consequence of an usurped power, (I 
mean such a power as would not have be- 
longed to him, supposing he had been re- 
gularly chosen) can by this Bill be esta- 
blished,-nor is the time for prosecuting 
such acts of oppression to be limited. 

If the noble lord will consider this Bill 
with a little more attention, he will find 
it to be just such a Bill as he wishes for, 
according to his own description. It is 
calculated merely for preventing corpora- 
tions from suffering by the neglect or 
non-observance of insignificant formalities 
or ceremonies, and not for preventing, or 
limiting the time for their being presecated 
for great crimes or dangerous tnisusers. of |. 
their charter; becauee for such trans 
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(ss 
gressions @ prosecution may, netwithstands 
ing any thiug contained in this Bill, be 
still brought at any time against the cor 
poration itself, and a forfeiture of their 
charter may, perhaps, be the consequemece; 
but the latitude still to be allowed in this 
case, is very far from making the Bilt use~ 
less; because it very seldom happens that 
a Corporation is guilty of any such crime 
or misuser; and, consequently, a latitude 
in this respect can furnish a minister with 
no great influence over our cities or be- 
roughs. If it did, I should be for linaseuag 
the time for these prosecutions as well as 
the other, without any regard to the cen- 
sequences such a limitation might. be at- 
tended with ; because, I am convinced, ne 
real danger or inconvenience ceuld frou 
thence ensue. 

The prosecutions that are to be hmeted 
by this Bill, are those in which a forteitare 
of the charter is no part, but a conse- 

uence of the judgment. When a magts- 
cae or iiiect has been irregularly chesen 
or admitted: when some insignificant for- 
mality prescribed by the charter has not 
been duly observed, or when the words of 
the charter have been mistaken, though 
that mistake may have been continued 
and repeated for many years; yet as the 
law now stands, a minister may, wher- 
ever he will, cause a Quo Warranto, or mm 
information in the nature of a Quo War- 
ranto, to be brought against that magrs- 
trate, or those magistrates, and by the 
judgment of the court, after their having 
been put to a great trouble and expence, 
they may probably be not only ousted 
from their office, but subjected to a fine 
or penalty. The forfeiture of the corpo- 
ration’s charter is no part of the judg 
ment, but it 1s a consequence; for the 
corporation cannot then proceed te a new 
election of magistrates 1n the terms, or 
upon the authority of their old charter, 
and must therefore have a new one, which 
the crown may, if it pleases, refuse tv 
grant. Such prosecutions as these the 
magistrates and officers of our coyporatients 
often become liable to, and it is with re 
spect to these only that some sort of pro- 
vision is to be made by this hi. H suck 
prosecutions as these had been entirely 
abolished, I do net think it could here 
been attended with any bad consequences. 
to the public; but I now see it would have 
been violently opposed. ‘Fitts the nobis 
lord who bro In the Bill foresaw; tnd 
therefore he drew & up in. such modest 
torus, that.i am-surpiigad: to. cee it: mest 
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with opposition, especially from those 
lords who, at the same time, declare their 
being for guarding our cities and boroughs 
against the danger of suffering by the 
neglect of insignificant formatities or cere- 
monies. 

As to the difference observed by the 
noble lord who spoke last, between ma- 
gistrates or officers for life, and those that 
are chosen annually, I shall grant, that it 
ought to be attended to, and provided for 
by some different regulation in the Bill, as 
to the time in which the prosecution is to 
be brought; but nothing is more | 
than to do this in the committee; and, 
indeed, it is there only we can properly 
take this difference into our consideration. 
For this reason, 1 shall not now propose 
any time for prosecuting either the one 
or the other; but different times ought 


certainly to be limited: we may admit of 


a pretty long time for prosecuting these 
officers that are chosen or admitted for 
life, whereas the time for prosecuting ma- 
gistrates or officers chosen annually, ought, 
in my opinion, to be confined to a very 
few weeks after their election; and when 
we come into the cammittee, we may, I 
think, very easily contrive and add a 
clause for preventing the corporation’s 


' being, by Ee [uae ment brought under 


the necessity of having a new charter, or 
any new authority from the crown, for 
supplying the place of the magistrate so 
ousted from his office; and we may add a 
few words for preventing such a magis- 
trate’s being made liable to any fine, when 
the irregularity appears to proceed from a 
mere neglect or mistake in the manner of 
his election or admission. 

This, my lords, would prevent any cor- 
poration, or officer of a corporation being 
exposed to suffer greatly by a neglect, or 
non-observance of some of the formalities 


or ceremonies prescribed by its charter; 


and as very few of our corporations be- 
come liable to prosecutions upon any other 
account, this would be sufficient for put- 
ting an end_to that ministerial. influence 
over our cities and boroughs, which we 
have at present so much reason to dread 
the consequences of. It is therefore evi- 
dent, that in the committee we may, with 
great ease, make this such a'Bill as will 
answer the end proposed; and conse- 
quently, if this Bull be rejected, without 
so much as trying what we can do ina 
committee, it wil be -cencluded by the 
people without dodrs, that a majority of 
this Fiotuie is ugaines passing any Bill for 
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seouring our constitution against that dan. 
ger, which a late famous Report has made 
manifest te the whole nation, and which 
has been acknowledged by every lerd 
that has s in this debate. 

A noble bord was pleased to call our 
corporations the creatures of the crown. 
Too many of them, my lords, are so: I 
am for making them less so, and am, | 
therefore, for having this Bill passed inte 
alaw; for whatever bad consequences it 
may be attended with, I am sure, they 
cannot be se bad as the censequences of 
our neglecting or delaying to make any 
regulation for guarding against, or remove 
ing the danger to which we are at present 
exposed. Many of our boroughs are now 
so much the creatures of the crown, that 
they are generally called court boroughs; 
and very properly they are called so; for 
our ministers, for the time being, have 
always the nomination of their representas 
tives, and make such an arbitrary use of 
it, that they often order them to chuse 
gentlemen they never saw, nor heard of 
perhaps, till they saw his name on the mi- 
nigter’s order for chusing him as their re- 
presentative. This order they always 
punctually ebey, and would, I believe, 
obey it, were the person named in it the 
minister’s footman, then actually wearing 
his livery ; for they have, we know, clrosen 
men who had but lately thrown the live 
off their backs, but never could throw it 
off their minds. 

- It has been said, my lords, that no at- | 
tempts have been lately made upon the 
freedom of our corporations: it is true, 
no such violent attempts have been lately 
made as were made in former reigns ; but 
even lately, and but very lately too, the 
freedom of our corporations has been nib- 
blec at, and that nibbling has been made 
so manifest by the Report I have mention- 
ed, that I am surprised to hear the con- 
trary asserted by any lord in this House. 
I must suppose that such lords have never 
read that Report, and must therefore re- 
cotnmend it to their serious perusal; for 
they will there see, not only that corpora- 


tions have been prosecuted at the expence 


of the crown, for the neglect of insignifi- 
cant formalities, but that the cause df the 
prosecution being brought, was expressly 
their refusing to chuse such represente- 
tives-as the minister directed. 3 

Was not this an attempt agamst the 
freedom of our corporations? My. lerda, 
it was an attempt not only against the. 
freedom of ‘that corporation, but against 
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the freedom of all our corporations; be- 
cause the magistrates of every corpora- 
tion in the kingdom will, from thence, see 
the consequence of their being disobedient 
‘to the commands of a minister; and this 
example must necessarily have a most 
fatal effect, if we donot, by some new 
law, remove or lessen the dread of being 
exposed to the same consequence. But 
suppose we had no such manifest anes : 
suppose no such terrifying example had 
jately been made, from the very nature of 
the thing we must be convinced, that such 
attempts may be made. They have been 
made by all ministers in time past: they 
will be made by all ministers in time to 
come. It is natural for a minister to wish 
to have his friend chosen to represent any 
city or borough, rather than one he sus- 
ge to be his enemy: it is natural for 

im to make use of every method he can 
safely practise in favour of his friend’s 
election ; whilst a corporation, or the ma- 
gistrates of a corporation, are under ap- 
‘prehensions of being prosecuted, it is na- 
tural for them to be swayed by those ap- 

rehensions ; and as a minister may, by 
his under agents, safely work upon their 
apprehensions, we may expect, nay, we 
may be assured, he will do so in favour of 
his friend. There is no way of prevent- 
ing this pects but by freeing our corpo- 
rations from every such apprehension ; 
and as this will, in a great measure, be 
the effect of the Bill now before us, after 
it has been properly amended in the com- 
mittee, I hope, your lordships will agree 
to the question. 


The Earl of Ilay ¢ 


My lords; whether or no the Bill 
now before us be fundamentally right, 
seems to me to be a question of very little 
ai piled in the present debate. The 
Bill may be fundamentally right, and yet 
the superstructure may be such a one as 
ought not to-be supported, and such a 
one as cannot be amended, without first 
erasing it to the very foundation. After 
a Bill is read the second time in this 
House, we are then to consider whether 
it be such a Bill as, with the amendments 
usually made in a committee, may be 
proper to be passed into a law: if it ap- 
pears to be such a Bill as cannot be fully 
amended in the committee, without alter- 
ing its ‘nature, and making it in a great 
measure a new Bill; we ought not to send 
it to‘a committee, because every Bill, by 
our forms of proceeding, ought to be 
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twice read and considered in the House 
before its being committed, which, I am 
sure, can never be said of a Bill so moulded 
in the committee as to make it quite a 
new Bill. If what has been said by the 
noble lord who spoke last should be ad- 
mitted, no Bill could ever be thrown out 
upon the second reading ; for if we were 
to allow ourselves the liberty of altering, 
amending, and adding whatever we pleased 
in the committee, what pretence could we 
have for throwing out any Bill upon the 
second reading? We could then have no 
reason for throwing it out, but that which 
ought to have made us throw it out upon 
the first reading; I mean, that of its being 
unworthy of the least countenance from 
this House. 

For this reason, my lords, if I under- 
stand any thing of the forms of this House, 
it has always been a rule not to commit 
any Bill, if upon the second reading it ap- 
pears, that such alterations and additions 
must be made as will entirely alter the 
nature of the Bill; and our strict obser- 
vance'of this rule, is, in my opinion, abso- 
lutely necessary, not only to prevent. our 
being ourselves surprised into any dange- 
rous or hurtful regulation, but also to pre- 
vent any surprise upon people without 
doors. When a Bill is regularly brought 
into this House, and read a first time, the 
people without doors hear of it, and if 
any one thinks himself concerned, he gets 
a copy of it. Upon perusal, if he thinks 
he may be injured by any clause in the 
Bill, he petitions to be heard against it, 
and your lordships generally order the pe- 
titioners to be heard upon the second 
reading ; but if new clauses should be 
added in the committee, and such as have 
little or no relation to the Bill, I should be 
glad to know how any person without 
doors could have an opportunity of peti- 
tioning, or of shewing that such clauses 
would be very injurious to him, without 
being any way beneficial to the public. 

your lordships might be 
surprised, and might see clauses passed 
intoa law, which you had never heard of 
till they appeared in print ; consequently 
this rmethiod of proceeding would be of 


‘more dangerous consequence to our liber- 


ties, which have been made such a handle 
of in this debate, than any thing that can 
ensue from our not passing this Bull. 

The proper question now before us, is 
not, therefore, whether any such Bill as 
this be necessary, or whether the Bill now 
before us. be fundamentally. right, but 
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whether we can amend or alter it in the 
committee, so as to make it a Bill fit for 
being passed into a law, without breaking 
through a rule in our method of proceed- 
ing, which has been most constantly ob- 
served, and which, I think, we ought never 
to depart from, unless it be in a case of 
immediate and great danger, which is far 
from being the case with regard to this 
Bill. This, my lords, is the proper ques- 
tion now before us, and this question must, 

- in my opinion, be answered in the nega- 
tive, even by the noble lord who spoke 
Jast ; for the clauses he has proposed to be 
added in the committee, and which must 
be added, if it be intended to make the 
Bill sufficient for preventing the danger 
suggested, are such as would entirely alter 
the nature of the Bill, and consequently 
such as cannot be added in the committee, 
consistently with the rule I have men- 
tioned. 

I hope your lordships will consider, that 
as the gentlemen of the other House are 
more particularly the guardians of the li- 
berties of the people, so your lordships are 
more particularly the guardians of the 

rerogatives of the crown; and as this 
ill is certainly an abridgment of the 
rerogatives of the crown, it would have 
een more proper to have had it take its 
rise in the other House. However, since 
it has been brought in here, I hope, you 
will give the crown all the indulgence 
which a private man ought to have, with 
regard to any Bill, he thinks, may affect 
any property or privilege he is possessed 
of. The crown is not, I know, to appear 
by petition or message against any Bill 
depending in this House, because the king 
may refuse his assent, and thereby pre- 
vent the Bill being passed into a law, but 
when those who have the honour to serve 
the crown find a Bill brought into this 
House, which they think the king ought 
not to give his assent to, it is certainly 
their duty to oppose the Bill in its pro- 
gress, and to endeavour to have it rejected 
by the House, in order to prevent their 
sovereign’s being subjected to the invidious 
task of refusing it the royal assent. This 
is their duty, and therefore, in justice to 
he crown, or to those who serve the 
crown, we ought to give them as much 
time as a private man ought to have, to 
consider how the crown may be affected 
by the Bill. | , 
Would this, my lords, be the case, if 
we were to add such clauses in the com- 
mittee as have been hinted in this debate? 
4 
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The Bill, even according to its present 
plan, will very much abridge the preroga- 
tives of the crown. That abridgment the 
crown may be advised to consent to, for 
the sake of quieting those jealousies that 
have been industriously raised among the 
people; but if you are to abridge those 
prerogatives a great deal further, which 
seems to be intended by some lords who 
have spoke in this debate, it ought cer- 
tainly to be done by a new Bill, that the 
crown may have at least the usual time to 
consider, whether it be proper to consent 
to that further abridgment. Therefore, 
if it be necessary to add any new clauses, 
or to make any amendments, by which 
the power of the crown is to be further 
limited than was at first proposed, you 
cannot in justice do it in the committee: 
the only proper method you can take, is 
to drop this Bill, in order that a new Bill | 
may be drawn up, and brought in, either 
this session or the beginning of the next ; 
and when I see such a Bill, I shall thea 
consider, whether I ought to agree to it 
or no. 

But, my lords, as the necessity of our 
having some such Bill passed into a law, 
has been very much urged in this debate ; 
as this necessity has been said to have: 
been acknowledged by every lord who has: 
spoke in the debate, I must take this op- 
portunity to declare, that I am very far 
from being convinced of our being under 
any such necessity. I do not think, the 
crown has as yet such an influence over our 
cities and boroughs as can be of any dan- 
gerous consequence to our constitution, 
nor do I think that a minister can with 
any safety endeavour to acquire such an 
influence. A minister may have a per- 
sonal or a family interest in two or three 
boroughs: he cannot by himself alone re- 
present them all; and to the borough 
where he does not stand himself, it is ver 
natural for him to recommend a friend. 
That friend may, perhaps, bea gentleman 
never before known in the borough; but 
this is not peculiar to ministers, for we 
often find such gentlemen chosen by bo- 
roughs upon the recommendation of those 
who are known to be violent enemies to 
the minister. I therefore do not well 
know what is meant by court boroughs. 
All boroughs are so, I believe, and all 
cities and cotnties as well as boroughs: 
the only difference is, that some boroughs 
have their friends in court, and others 
want to havé their friends in court. This, 
my lords,.has always been the chief ground 
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of the dispute; and most people are apt | any use, in order to have a Bill brought in 
to think, or at least they pretend to | that might be of some service. 
Say, the country is in danger, When But whatever some noble lords may say 
their friends happen to be out of court. about providing for the security oF our 
The ery of the Church being in danger | constitution against every possible danger, 
was formerly made the same use of; and | it has never been the custom in this coun- 
when 3 was. young and attended this | try to introduce new regulations, or to 
House behind the threne, I remember to make alterations in that form of govern- 
have heard « observed, as I thought very | ment under which our ancestors lived 
justly, by the ancestor of a noble lord I happily, and transmitted their liberties safe 
_ ‘have in my eye, that the only reason he | to us: I say it has never been the custom 
eould think of for saying that the church | to introduce new regulations, or to make 
was in danger, was because the earl of alterations, but when some evil has been 
Rochester was out of court. really felt, or some attacle actually made ; 
. If a borough, therefore, chuses a cour- and, I hope, this custom will be always 
tier, it is not because it is more a court observed ; for if we should give a loose to 
borough than any other borough, but | our imagination, and resolve to provide 
because its friends happen at that time to | against every evil, and every attack, which 
be in court; in like manner, when a bo- might be suggested by a fruitful but 
rough chuses such as are against the | gloomy imagination, we could never be a 
court, it is not because it is more a coun- | Moment at ease, nor a session without 
try borough than any other, but because making some material alteration in our 
its friends happen then to be out of court; form of government. What the noble 
and the choice made by the former may lord meant by nibbling at the freedom of 
as little proceed from any undue influence | our corporations, I do not know ; but it 
as the choice made by the latter. But does not appear to me, that any real at- 
every borough that chuses a courtier or a tack has been lately made upon their free- 
friend to the minister, must, it seems, bea | dom by our ministers. When the mem- 
creature of the crows, in the sense put | bers ofa corporation fall out among them- 
upon the words by the noble lord who | selves, as they often do about their elec. 
spoke last, in which I must say, he madea | tions, the unsuccessful candidates will, 
very bad use, to call it by no worse a name, very probably, bring informations in the 
ofan expression that had dropt from a| nature ofa Quo Warranto against the ma- 
noble lord in this debate. The noble lord | g'strates chosen, if they think there is an 
happened to say, that all corporations were Haw in their election or admission; and if 
the creatures of the crown, and when he | these informers employ any of the crown 
made use of the expression, I believe, | lawyers, aminister cannot help it; forhe 
every one of your lordships understood | cannot prevent those lawyers undertaking 
what he meant: -he certainly meant no the business of private men in cases where 
more than that all corporations were ere- | the crown has no coocera. T’his cannot 
ated by the crewn, which is true; but the | therefore be construed as am attack upon 
noble lord whe spoke last gave it a turn, the freedom of our corporations, and this 
as if he had meant, that all corporations | is all that has been pretended to be proved; 
are the slaves of the crown, and ready to | for there is not the least proof, that ever 
yeceive directions from the ‘ministers of | any ministcr gave orders fdr the presecu- 
the crown, which is as far from being true | t10n, or supported it either at hie own of 
as it is far from being what he meant; for, | the public expence, and much less that he 
with regard to the siection of their repre- | did so, in order to punish any cor ration 
sentatives, I know of no way by which a for refusing to obey his orders, with regard 
minister can compel any one of them to | to the election of its representatives in par- 
chuse the candidates he recommends: I liament. I cannot therefore suppose, that 
am sure, that of threatening a borough | any attack has been latcly made upon the 
with a Quo Warranto would be very tar | freedom of our corporations ; and if any 
from being effectual, and it would be very lord thinks there has, why does not he 
‘dangerous for any minister to make use of | move for a day to enquire into it, in order 
euch a method; consequently 1 cannot as | to have the guilty punished,- which would 
yet see the necessity of our re any | be as effectual against the practice in time 
such Bill as the present, and if I did, 1| to come as any law you can make? 


-hould be for dropping this Bill, which, I 
Ther the questiea being put, that the 


think, cannot be so ameaded.as to be of 
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said Bill be committed; it was resolved 
in the negative: Contents 24; Not Con- 
tents 63. Andit was ordered to be reject- 
ed. It was also ordered, That the lords pre- 
sent this day be appointed a Committee to 
consider of proper Heads for a Bill for the 
further quieting and establishing Corpo- 
rations. 

March 17. Lord Romney reported from 
the lords committees appointed to consider 
of Heads for a Bill for the further quieting 
and establishing Corporations, that the 
committee have met, and considered the 
matter to them referred; and have pre- 
pared Heads for a Bill, as follow : 

«© That reasonable periods of time be 
limited ; after the expiration whereof, the 
rights, franchises, and liberties, of any city, 
corporation, borough, cinque port, or 
place, within that part of Great Britain 
called England, Wales, and Berwick upon 
Tweed, or the office or franchises of any 
members of any such city, corporation, 


borough, cinque port, or place, or of any. 


person or persons F pagagy of or exer- 
cising any such office or franchise, shall 


not be impeached or called in question ; 


nor shall any of their acts be questioned, 
by or upon informations in nature of a Quo 

Varranto, writs of Mandamus, or other 
proceedings whatsoever, for or by reason 
of any informality, irregularity, or other 
defect, in the nomination, election, admis- 
sion or swearing, of the mayor, bailiff, or 
other chief officer or officers, recorder, al- 
dermen, common council men, capital bur- 
gesses, burgesses, freemen, jurats, or any 
of them, or of any other officer or member 
{by what name soever called) of any such 
city, corporation, borough, cinque port, 
or place, who now are, or at any time 
hereafter shall be, ‘in the actual possession 
or exercise of any such office or franchise, 
nor for or by reason of any forfeiture or 
disability arising from any such informa- 
lity, irregularity, or defect, unless such 
informality, irregularity, or defect, or such 
forfeiture or disability, shall be taken ad- 
vantage of by some prosecution or prose- 
cutions properly commenced for that pur- 
pose, within a certain time after the com- 
mencement of the Bill, as to any such offi- 
cer or member who now is in actual posses- 
sion or exercise of any such: office or fran- 
chise as aforesaid; and as to any such 
officer or member as hereafter shall be, 
within a certain number of years, to be 
limited in the Bill, next after such officer 


or member shall have been admitted into, 


or shall have been in the actual possession 
[ VOL. XIIL } | 
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or exercise of, any such office or franchise 
as aforesaid ; every such prosecution to be 
carried on with effect and due diligence: 
and in case of affected or unnecessary de- 
lay on the part of the prosecutor, to be 
dismissed with full costs. 

‘¢ Such Bill to contain proper provisoes, 
to prevent its avoiding or invalidating any 
judgment already given, or any charter 
already granted and accepted, or any suit 
already instituted, and still depending.” 


This Report being read by the Clerk, it 
was moved, That the judges be directed td 
prepare, and bring in a Bill accordingly : 
Hereupon 


The Earl of Cholmondeley stood up, and 
said ; : 
My lords; a Bill for the purposes 
which are now under our consideration, @ 
Bill by which all corporations might be set. 
free from the influence of terror, would be 
of great advantage to the kingdom; but it 
appears to me from the ill success of this 
repeated attempt, that the security pro- 
posed by it is not to be obtained, but at 
the expence of greater evils, and that we 
must transfer our attention to some other 
designs which may be practicable, though 
of less importance-—The Heads which are 
now offered by the committee as the foun- 
dation of a Bill, differ, 1 think, in nothing, 
or nothing of importance, from that Bill, 
which was a few days ago rejected; and 
therefore it will be, in my opinion, of ne 
use to form them into another Bill, which 
as it can differ only in words from the for-. 
mer, must, after it is drawn up, be rejected 
in the same manner. 


Lord Talbot : 


My lords; as the usefulness and. 
even the necessity: of a Bill, by which the 
‘consequences of our late’ detérmination 
may be obviated, by which the indepen- 
dence of corporations may be secured, and 
the peace of the nation be established, hast 
been universally allowed, I cannot think: 
that we shall perform our duty to our coun- 
try, or consult our own honour, by 
suffering ourselves to be so soon’ disq~ 
couraged from ‘so beneficial a design—. 
That such a Bill, as may promote those 
great ends withoutequivalent disadvantagerz 
is difficult, may be admitted ; but it does 
not yet appear that it isimpossible. And 
no obstacles that can be surmounted, 
ought to hinder us from pursuing so im- 
portant, so beneficent a purpose.—Had. 

H 
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our ancestors, my lords, been discouraged 
by difficulties, our laws had never been 
advanced to such a degree of excellence, 
nor our constitution raised so near to per- 
fection—It is not to be a ia my lords, 
that a Bill of this comprehensive kind can 
be perfect in the first draught, or that it 
wilt not require innumerable touches, 
amendments and provisional clauses: but 
though the undertaking is undoubtedly 
laborious, it is not unsurmountable, and 
therefore the public good ought to ani- 
imate us against the fatigue of it. Let 
every lord attend to the affair with dili- 
gence and sincerity; and offer what shall 
occur to him, and‘the Bill will in time be 
eompleted—Even the Heads now before 
us afford, in my opinion, materials for a 
Bill which, though not perfect, may yet be 
beneficial. For surely any thing is rather 
to be chosen: than servitude and depen- 
dence ; and what can be expected from 
the corporations of this kingdom, but a 
blind submission to the agents of ministe- 
rial corruption, when they find themselves 
in danger of forfeiting their privileges by 
inadvertency or by ignorance; when they 
know that snares are thrown in their way, 
which they cannot avoid but by taking the 
minister for their guide, and that they can 
only be safe from prosecutions within the 
shelter of the court.—lIt is at least, my 
lords, to the last degree ignominious to 
desist from a design, upon the supposition 
of difficulties, which perhaps may not be 
found ; and therefore we ought at least to 
direct that the judges, of whose experience 
and sagacity so much has lately been said, 
should prepare a Bill which it will be only 
proper to reject, when we find that it can- 
not be amended. 1. # ¢ 


_ The question being put thereupon, it 
was resolved in the Negative. Content 
23. Not Content 34. : 


- The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Sesston.] April 21. The King came to the 
House of Lords, and put an end to the 
session, with the following Speech: 

‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

' © The zeal, prudence, and dispatch, 
with which you have carried on the public 
business, during the course of this session, 
give me the greatest satisfaction. 

; & That this nation, and the common 
cause, may reap the most beneficial fruits 
of your vigorous resolutions, I have, at the 
requisition of the queen of Hungary, or- 
dered my army, In conjunction with the 
Austrian troops, to pass the Rhine, as 
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auxiliaries to her Hungarian majesty, and 
for her support and assistance, and to 
oppose any dangerous measures, that 
might affect the balance and liberties of 
Europe, or hinder the re-establishment of 
the public tranquillity, upon just and solid 
foundations. I have continued a strong 
squadron in the Mediterranean, and ano- 
ther in the West-Indies, in order to carry 
on the great work of distressing our ene- 
mies, the Spaniards, ‘and reducing them to. 
safe and honourable terms of peace, as 
well as of maintaining the rights of naviga- 
tion and commerce, belonging to my sub- 
jects: and from-the former of these squa- 
drons, my allies in Italy have found, and 
still continue to receive, a most useful and 
advantageous support. 
‘¢ Gentlemenof the House of Commons, 
IT return you my thanks for the ample 
supplies, which you have granted for the 
service of the current year, and which 
you may be assured, shall be applied to 


those great ends, for which they were: 


given. 
‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

« I have a firm confidence in your good 
affections; and it is the fixed purpose of 
my heart, to promote the true interest, 
and happiness, of my kingdoms. In re- 
turn for this, I expect, on your part, that 
you *will exert your best endeavours, in 
your respective stations, to render my go- 
vernment easy, and to preserve the peace 
and quiet of the natton.’” 

his Ma- 


Then the Lord Chancellor, b 
jesty’s command, prorogued the parha- 
ment to the 7th of June. 
THIRD SESSION 
OF THE 
NINTH PARLIAMENT 
oFr 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The King’s Speech on Opening the 
Session.] December 1, 1743. The King 
opened the Session with the following 
Speech to both Houses :. ‘. ; 

«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘¢ Since your last meeting, I have, pur- 

suant to your advice, and in consequence 


of your support, exerted my endeavours. 


for the preservation of the House of Aus- 
tria, and the maintenance of ‘the balance 
and liberties of Europe. It has pleased 
God to give success to our arms, In con- 
junction with those of the queen of Hun- 
gary, and as her auxiliaries. The domi- 


~ 
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nions of that-princess have been entirely 
evacuated by her enemies ; and the power- 
ful armies, which had marched to their 
assistance, have been obliged to retire out 
ofthe empire. In this conjuncture, it is 
a great satisfaction to me, to acquaint you, 
that I have been joined by a body of troops 
of my good friends and allies the States 
General. 

‘< In further prosecution of these mea- 
sures, the definitive treaty between me, 
the queen of Hungary, and the king of 
Sardinia, has been happily concluded, 
which shall be laid before you. The ad- 
vantages which cannot fail to result from 
this alliance, to the common cause, are 
apparent; and it will be particularly con- 
ducive to the interests of my kingdoms, 
by disappointing the ambitious views of 
the crown of Spain, with which we are 
engaged in so just and necessary a war. 
As I make no doubt but you will proceed 
upon these foundations with firmness and 
constancy, we may reasonably hope to see 
the public tranquillity re-established, and 
a general and honourable peace obtained. 
These are my views, to which my utmost 
attention and resolution shall not be want- 
ing. But, in order to bring about these 
‘great ends, measures of vigour are. neces- 
sary; and to enable me to concert and 
carry on such measures, I do, with a just 
confidence, rely on your zealous, cheerful, 
and cffectual support. 

“< The marriage of my youngest daughter 
with the Prince Royal of Denmark, can- 
not but give satisfaction to all my good sub- 
jects, as it tends to cement and strengthen 
the Protestant interest in Europe. | 

«Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘<I have ordered the estimates to be 
laid before you, for the service of the.en- 
suing year; and desire you to grant me 
such supplies as shall be requisite for the 
honour and security of the nation, and 
adequate to the exigencies of the public. 

“In doing this, let me particularly re- 
commend it to you, to enable me to con- 
cert proper measures, and to enter into, 
and make good such alliances and engage- 
ments with other powers, as may be ne- 
cessary for the support of the queen of 
Hungary, and restoring the balance of 

ower. 
‘‘ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
‘*T have had such éxperience of your 


duty and affection to me, and of your zeal | 


for the good of your country, that it would 
be superfluous to add any thing to press 
fhese important considerations upon you. 
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Union and harmony amongst ourselves, 
and vigour and dispatch in your proceed- 
ings, are indispensably necessary in such 
conjunctures. Let nothing obstruct, or 
divert your steadiness and application te 
the great ends which I have laid before 
you; and be assured that nothing can ever 
divert me from pursuing your true and 
lasting interest.’? 


Debate in the Lords on the Address of 
Thanks.*| His Majesty having left the 
House, _ 

Lord Berkley rose and said :+ 


My lords; the present state. of 
Europe is well known not only to your 


* From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


t The following account of the same Debate: is 
communicated, for this Work, from the MS. 
PARLIAMENTARY JOURNAL Of the Hon. 
PHILIP YORKE, ‘eldest son of Lord 
Chancellor HARDWICK E.——See ' Prefac 
to this Volume. 


The Session began on Thursday, the 
1st of December, with the usual-formali- 
ties. The King’s Speech was a composi- 
tion of the Chancellor’s, and allowed to be 
drawn with judgment and propriety; as 
was likewise the Lords’ Address. In the 
House of Lords there was no division. 
Lerd Berkeley moved.the Address, which 
was seconded by lord Holdernesse. The 
former puzzled himself with his notes, and 
seemed in some confusion. .Lord Ches- 
terfield harangued against it in his usual 
manner; and if my information was right, 
on the same topics with Mr. Pitt, he in- 
sinuated rather than spoke out upon the 
jealousies relating to Hanover, and used a 
peculiar expression, that he talked then to 
their discernment and not to their ears, but 
urged the: necessity ofa particular enquiry — 
of every step that had been taken: 
‘* When your lordships go into it you 
must have all manner of lights, and the 
Green Bag itself upon your table.’ He 
distinguished between the King’s beha- 
viour and his conduct: the former was his 
own, intrepid and full of dignity; the 
latter his minister’s, which deserved not | 
approbation. In_ speaking of the Dutch, 
he said, he hoped for no more September 
Conjunctions. 

‘Lord Carteret’s reply was by all accounts 
an able performance. He spoke with 
great confidence and spirit, and was 
reckoned to get the better of lord Ches- 
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lordships, whose high station necessarily 
affords you an extensive prospect, but to 
every man, however private, however 
negligent, who enters any place of public 
resort, or peruses the common papers of 
intelligence, therefore it cannot be of 
much use to expatiate upon the dangers 
with which we are threatened, or those 
which we have escaped, nor shall I dwell 
longer upon them than to show the pro- 
priety of the motion which I shall make 
to your lordships. 

It is apparent, my lords, that the House 
of Bourbon, whose insolence had been re- 
pressed, and whose strength had been 
broken by a long war, has by peace reco- 
vered her vigour, and that as her vigour 
returned, her ambitionhas revived. Many 
years have been spent in collecting armies 
and accumulating treasures; armies de- 
signed only to invade and ravage the 
neighbouring countries, and treasures 
which were to be employed in bribing 
those who could not be intimidated ; and 
by which parliaments were to be corrupted 
and ministers seduced. The peaceful arts 
of commerce were encouraged only that 
they might furnish the means of oppres- 
sion, and during the long interval of tran- 
quillity, every hour has been industriously 
spent in contriving methods or instruments 
of destruction, in preparing gold to poison, 
or swords to slaughter. 

At length the time arrived when she 
thought herself sufficiently powerful to at- 
tempt once more the acquisition which she 
has so long endeavoured, and she again 
revived the dreadful design of universal 
monarchy: she ‘first employed her pro- 
mises and her gold to kindle discord 
among the remoter powers, that they 
might neither have strength nor leisure to 
assist those that were immediately exposed 


_terfield. He said he should be the first 
man for his own sake to press a minute 
enquiry, and did not doubt to approve 
himself to their lordships’ discernment, as 
well as ears; and that shame only would 
be the result of it to those who had raised 
the national discontent: He urged the ne- 
cessity of following the example of France 
in arming powerfully, not to engage ina 
war of acquisition, but to get an honour- | 
able peace, that by the opposition we had | 
already given to the ambitious schemes of | 
France, she was reduced to great distress ; 

her manufactures ruined for want of hands, 
and withdrawing their bounty-money ; 

‘whereas ours had never a better vent; 
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to her attacks, that the embarrassment of 
their own affairs might hinder them from 
regarding her conduct, and the necessity 
of fighting for their own dominions, de- 
tain those troops which might otherwise 
have been employed in opposing her cone 
quests. 

These, mv lords, were the preparatory 
measures which her subtilty suggested for 
the prevention of a general confederacy 
against her, which common danger, and 
the universal conviction of mankind might 
naturally have formed: this discord and 
confusion which her artifices produced, 
was the first cloud that gathered over the 
continent ; the token of the tempest of 
war which was soon after to burst upon it, 
and from which every man versed in the art 
of political prognostication, predicted ra- 
vages and ruin, slaughter and devasta- 
tion. 

This prediction, my lords, was very 
soon accomplished ; for no sooner did the 
death of the emperor furnish the enemies 
of mankind with an opportunity of ex- 
tending their influence over that people, 
which had been hitherto the constant op- 
ponents of their schemes, than they placed 
upon the imperial throne, a prince whose 
dominions are so situated that he is natu- 
turally placed in a state of subjection to 
them, whose power is so small that he can 
only support his dignity by their assist- 
ance, and whose long correspondence with 
them must incline him to promote their 
schemes, and advance their interest, since 
it has already deprived him of the confi- 
dence and esteem of all other powers. 
They knew that an emperor raised by the 
interest of France must be supported by 
the same power that exalted him, and 
that all the violences which they should 
commit in influencing the election, would 
contribute to confirm the alliance, since 


that the king’s behaviour and conduct were 
alike his own, the one intrepid, the other 
judicious. | 

Lord Chesterfield had sneered at the 
Speech as the joint work of an united, 
concordant, administration; to which he 
replied, there was a difference between 
disagreement and disunion, all were’ una- 
nimous in pursuing the same ends, some 
variety of opinion was naturally to be 
expected, and even to be wished for in 
council, since truth was always best dis- 
covered by comparison and disquisition. 
These two were the only speakers in the. 
debate. ro > 
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he must more implicitly depend upon them, 
in proportion as he was conscious of hav- 
ing injured or offended the princes of the 
empire.— With what violence this attempt 
was made, how oy it succeeded, and 
what was the event of success thus easily 
obtained, how the French were incited to 
designs yet more destructive, and how far 
they proceeded before they were checked, 
has been often explained in this House, 
and is too well known to require any reca- 
pitulation. 

It is however necessary to observe, that 
the first interruption of the rapidity of their 
success is to be ascribed to the counsels of 
the king of England, and to the assistance 
granted by the British parliament, and we 
have now the satisfaction, my lords, of ob- 
serving that his majesty still continues to 
prosecute his design of delivering mankind 
from slavery with the same steadiness and 
wisdom, and as a consequence of steadi- 
ness and wisdom, with the same felicity. 

We have been informed, my lords, that 
the ravagers of the continent have at length 
retired tu their own frontiers, that they 
are reduced from conquest to defence, and 


‘that instead of ravaging the countries of 7 
human affairs,*and the uncertainty of the 


their neighbours, they are now content to 
preserve their own. 

But, my lords, the temper of this hate- 
ful nation must ‘be very little known by 
those who can hope that this inactivity 
will long continue, or that this appearance 
of moderation and pacific disposition has 
any other intentions than to lull their 
enemies in security, that they may find 
some more favourable opportunity of op- 
pressing them. 

Such for more than a century has been 
the conduct of France; she has ravaged 
and invaded all the countries round her 
by sudden violence, and unexpected in- 
cursions, and when armies have been 
- raised against her, when opposition has 
been prepared, and her neighbours have 
been roused from their sloth and their 
security, she has recalled her forces, and 
proposed terms of peace, which she in- 
tended only to observe till her enemies 
had returned to their commerce, or were 
divided again by those disputes which 
general terror had set aside for a time; 
till those armies which stopped her pro- 
gress were disbanded or employed against 
other enemies in other quarrels. 

Then she again found some pretences 
for a new invasion, and again enlarged her 
frontiers, before troops could be formed 
ox confederacies concerted, -and again, 
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when she found her conquests in danger, 
offered an accommodation. 

This, my lords, has been hitherto the 
method by which she has oppressed all the 
powers of the continent ; but it may rea- 
sonably be hoped, that experience will at 
last teach us, that her professions are not 
to be trusted, and that we can only be 
egy dha from her attempts by disabling 

er from continuing them: we ought at 
last to know that the true use of success 
is not to obtain a peace upon equal terms, 
or barely to preserve ourselves or our 
allies, but to pursue the advantages which 
we have gained, to strengthen our confe- 
deracies with new alliances, and to add 
one victory to another, till we shall have 
no longer any thing to dread from the 
ambition of the French, till their designs 
shall languish for want of strength, and 
till they shall no longer find it their in- 
terest to make war upon others, and shall 
have no other view than to avert it from 
themselves. 

This, my lords, appears to me the de- 
sign to which his majesty requires our 


| concurrence, and which he has revealed 


to us as far as the inevitable fluctuation of - 


events of war could suffer him to commu- 
nicate it. This scheme cannot be denied 
to be just and reasonable, nor can we ever 
hope for a time in which it may be more 
likely to be executed, or even a time, if 
we suffer this opportunity to be lost, in 
which it can be again attempted. This, 
my lords, is, in my opinion, the happy 
hour in which the power of the oppressors 
of mankind may be for ever broken, in 
which universal liberty may be recovered, 
and peace established in Europe, which it 
may never be the interest of any nation to 
interrupt or violate. The balance of power 
may be now regulated, and placed for ever 
in the hands of the princes who shall sit 
upon the throne of this nation. . 

But this blessing, my lords, can only be 
hoped from vigour and resolution, from 
those measures which his majesty has with 
so much wisdom recommended to us. If 
we suffer France to recover from her 

anic, if we give her time to recruit her 
orces, and accumulate new treasures, we 
shall at best have the great work to begin 
anew, and shall receive no advantage from - 
the thousands that have perished in Ger- 
many, and the immense sums that have 


been squandered in all the courts of Eu- 


rope, to promote a project which has at 
length miscarried. 
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We can never, my lords,- hope to en- 
gage the French at a time when they are 
more, exhausted, and therefore every ar- 
yument that can be now urged against 
vigour and perseverance, will be stronger 
on any future occasion, and they who tell 
us that we cannot nowstand against France, 
tell us that we are no longer free, and 
that we can no longer continue a nation 
than while it shall please our haughty 
and irresistible neighbours to indulge us 
with existence. | 

For my part, my lords, I am afraid that 
if we suffer our divisions, our fears, or our 
immediate regard to petty interest, to de- 
prive us of this opportunity of asserting 
the rights of human nature, our condition 
will in a few years be such as has been 
described: it is not impossible that the 
commerce and maritime power of France, 
may in a short time be so much advanced 
that her fleets may cover the ocean, and 
confine us in our own ports; it is not im- 
possible but that her gold and her arms 
may soon make Holland part of her domi- 
nions, and that whatever is opposite to our 
coasts may be part of France. 

I need not say how easily, when she has 
thus engrossed the trade, and consequently 
the riches of the world, she may maintain 
armies and equip fleets, how easily her 
troops may add every year new provinces 
to her dominions, till her empire shall only 
be limited by her own noliey, and her 
navies seize all those parts of America of 
which the possession can either increase 
her riches or gratify her ambition; nor 
need I mention what must be the condition 
of those nations who, in this universal 
slavery, shall presume to differ from their 
masters in religious questions, nor what 
torments, what fury, will be employed to 
put an end to controversy, and produce a 
conformity of opinions among all those 
that acknowledge the same sovereign. 

These, my lords, are my fears; but the 
hope of preventing those dreadful calami- 
ties arises from the reflection, that these 
fears and those dangers are not peculiar 
to any private man or any single nation. 
All the powers of Europe appear now to 
be awakened by their danger, and the 
king of Sardinia has already discovered his 
resolution to assert his independency, and 
shown his opinion of the designs of the 
House of Bourbon, by entering into dn 
alliance with us for our common safety ; 
nor can it be doubted that his example 
will soon be imitated by other princes, if 
we shall show by our vigour, that we in- 
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tend not to satisfy ourselves with the sound 
of an alliance, or the empty appearance of 
hostilities, and give reason by our success 
to believe that our vigour will not be in- 
effectual, or our efforts be exerted in vain. 


The power of France, my lords, like. 


that of all other tyranny, must quickly 
fall, if any one can be found that bas re- 
solution to shake it, and stands only be- 
cause no one has ventured to give the first 
assault, lest he should be condemned to 


stand alone in an attempt in which others. 


are equally interested, and be suffered to 
fall without assistance, for having endea- 
voured to preserve those that would rather 
perish than nuuee ; 

It cannot be doubted, my lords, but all 
those who, fur the sake of a reprieve from 
destruction, flatter the ambition or assist 
the schemes of France, wish the destruc- 
tion of that power to which they feel them- 
selves enslaved, by which they know that 
they are only spared for some present 


conveniences, and by which they hourly 


expect to be reduced to the most abject 
and despicable dependence. If Great 


Britain shall therefore erect her standard 


on the continent, and sound once more 
the trumpet of liberty, all the nations will 
assemble at her call, and unite their arms 
for their common preservation. All those 
who have been insulted by the pride, or 
injured by the outrages, or endangered by 
the approaches of France, will snatch the. 
opportunity of ranging themselves under 
the banners of Great Britain; of Great 
Britain, the protectress of right, and the 
patroness of human nature. They will 
gladly follow those troops to the battle, 
whose success will only consolidate peace 
and establish justice, and who have no 


other intentions in the utmost heat of hos- © 


tility than to promote the general happi- 


ness of mankind, and whose measures have 


a manifest tendency to secure the peace, 
even of those whom they oppose, by tak- 
ing from their governors the power of har- 
rassing them with romantic expeditions 
and ambitious schemes. | 

' Since therefore the measures which his 
majesty has been pleased to recommend 


are so reasonable and just, and the suc- 


cess of them so probable, it is, in my opi- 
nion, necessary to express our approba- 
tion of them in terms of the utmost loyalty 
and affection, in terms that may take from 


our enemies all hopes of prevailing by our 


divisions, and shew that we are not insen- 

sible of the blessings which the justice and 

magnanimity of our monarch bestow upon 
& 
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us, nor ungrateful to him for the fatigues 
which he has undergone, or the dangers 
to which he has been exposed in the 
sacred cause of liberty; fatigues and dan- 
gers to which his zeal for the welfare of 
mankind has incited him to expose him- 
self in common with the meanest soldier. 
I move therefore, ‘« That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty, to re- 
turn him the Thanks of this House for his 
most gracious Speech from the throne, 
and to express our joy on his safe and 
happy return into this kingdom. 

- © To declare, our thankfulness to Al- 
mighty God for preserving his reba 
sacred person, and to congratulate his 
majesty on the success of his arms, in the 


support of the queen of Hungary, and of. 


the liberties of Europe. 

- & To thank his majesty for communicat- 
ing to us, that the definitive Treaty has 
been concluded between his majesty, the 
queen of Hungary, and the king of Sardi- 
nia, whose strict union is so necessary in 
this conjuncture especially, to disappoint 
the ambitious, views of the court of Spain. 

- To declare our firm resolution to sup- 
port his majesty, in his wise and salutary 
views, to bring abouta general and honour- 
able peace, by vigorous measures ; and to 
assure him of the zealous concurrence of 
this House, in the necessary means to this 
great and desirable end. 

- “ To cofigratulate his majesty on the 
guspicious marriage of his youngest daugh- 
ter withthe Prince Royal of Denmark, and 
on the increase of his royal family by the 
birth of a prince. 

‘ « To give his Majesty the strongest ‘as- 
stirances of our inviolable duty and fidelity, 
and of our constant endeavours, in all 
our proceedings, to promote union and 
harmony at home; and that this House 
will ee such measures, as 
may most effectually conduce to the ho- 
nour and safety of his majesty, the secu- 
rity and prosperity of our country, and the 
maintenance of the balance and liberties of 
Europe.” 


Lord Holderness : 


My lords; the accuracy with which 
the noble lord has recapitulated the chief 
events which have lately happened, the 
perspicuity with which he has represented 
the state of Europe, the force with which 
he has irculcated the destructive designs 
of the House of Bourben, and the judg- 
ment with which he has shown the: pro- 
priecty of the measures recommended by 
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his majesty, are. sufficient to procure to 
the Address which he has proposed the 
approbation of the House, and therefore I 
rise up to second his motion, and doubt 
not’ but your lordships will unanimously 
concur with it. — 

The Address which has been proposed 
is not only the best, but the only Address 
that can at this time be made to his ma- 
jesty. This is not a time, my lords, of 
leisure and speculation, in which we may 
debate points of form, and deliberate upon 
trifles, without any detriment to the pub- 
lic. The fate of mankind now depends 
upon our counsels, all the monarchs of 
Europe are impatient for the Address 
which we are now to make, and we may 
by ‘a small variation of language retard or 
precipitate the fate of nations. 

If it shall appear that we hesitate to ap- 
prove the measures of his majesty, if it 
shall be only suspected that we look upon 


the present disturbance of the continent 


with indifference, that we either distrust 
our sovereign or our allies, that we prefer 
an inglorious tranquillity to public farth, or 
that we think ourselves unequal to the un 
dertaking proposed to us of reinstating 
the House of Austria in its ancient dignity 
and grandeur, and repressing once more 
the insolence and ambition of the House of 
Bourbon, what, my lords, can be expected, 
but that the panic will be communicated 
to all the neighbouring nations, that those 
who fear to be deserted by us will endea- 
vour to secure their peace, at least for a 
short time, by deserting us, and, by a 
timely submission tothe masters of Europe, 
obtain at least a reprieve from that fate 
which they cannot hope to escape by their 
own efforts, or from which we are either 
not able or not willing to rescue them. 

_ By addressing his majesty in any other 
expressions than those of the most ardent 
zeal and the firmest confidence, we shall 
deprive him of that influence in foreign 
courts which arises from the known love 
and fidelity of his subjects, and which has 
been already so successfully exerted, that 
he has concluded a.treaty with the king of 
Sardinia, by which the Spaniards are ex- 
cluded from Italy, and cut off from the pro- 
secution of their attempt upon the domi- 
nions of Austria. This influence, my-.lords, 
it is in the highest degree necessary to pre- 
serve and encrease, since we have no rea- 
son to fear that it can be employed in any 
other cause than that of justice and liberty, 
andsince without it there can be no possibi- 
lity of providing against the sudden oxt- 
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gences of war, of snatching momentary op- 
portunities of advantage, of negociating 
secret treaties, or of making use of any 
favourable accident, which the unexpected 
revolution of foreign interest may offer. 

It is surely, my lords, at this time par- 
ticularly necessary to assist his majesty 
not only with our fortunes but with our 
reputation, and to give the most public 

roofs of our resolution to concur with 

im in the great design in which he is en- 
gaged; a design which if it should be now 
suffered to miscarry by ill-grounded sus- 
picions, or by cold neglect, can perhaps 
never hereafter be revived, and in which 
are involved the religion and liberties both 
of our neighbours, ourselves and our pos- 
terity. 


The Earl of Chesterfield : 


My lords; that the present time 
rs marked out for the determination 
of the fate ofthe continent, that every mo- 
ment is big with events in which whole na- 
tions are involved, that the liberties of 
mankind must now be firmly established or 
irrecoverably lost, and that this therefore 
is the crisis at which the utmost prudence 
ought to be exerted by all those who are 
entrusted with a part in public delibera- 
tions, I shall readily allow. | 
I shall grant likewise what has been al- 
leged, that we ought to allow no place in 
our minds for trifling considerations, that 
all petty suspicions, and contracted views 
ought to be lost in more important en- 
gagements, and that our chief, our only 
“enquiry ought now to be, how the general 
happiness of mankind may be most effec- 
tually secured. 

To show, my lords, that I intend to act 
in conformity to these principles, I shali 
speak not'to your ears or your passions, 
but to your discernment, I shall not en- 
deavour to inflame you with exaggerations 
or rhetoric, but to convince you by argu- 
ments, and shall be more desirous to pro- 
duce such hints as may excite enquiry, 
than such invectives as may provoke cen- 
sures. | 

That I may be heard, at least with pa- 
tience and candour, by those lords, whom 
nothing can be expected to please but an 
absolute and unlimited approbation of 
public measures, I think it necessary to 
declare that I do not intend to oppose the 
motion, or to deny any of the panegyric 
to his majesty, or even to his ministers, 
which it has been proposed to offer them, 
mor mean any thing more than to make 
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upon the Speech, and consequently upon 
the Address which is designed, such ob- 
servations as have occurred to me, and to 
suggest some enquiries which may be 
properly made in the course of our delibe- 
rations, 

the time will indeed soon come, nor 
shall it long be delayed, when I shall 
speak upon a subject very different; a 
subject upon which some warmth will 
easily be pardoned by every Briton who 
has not abjured the interest of his country, 
and which I know will be sufficiently un- 
pleasing to those who think rt their inte- 
rest to conceal from the nation its real. 
state, and are afraid lest it should be too. 
plainly told to what purposes the immense 
expences of the last year have been squan- 
dered, and how little is to be hoped from. 
the supplies which they now intend to de- 
mand. 

At present, my lords, I have no such 
offensive representations to lay before you, 
nor intend any censures of the Speech by- 
whomsoever drawn up, or of the Address 
however agreeable to ministerial princi- 
ples. A great part of the Address I shall 
readily approve, and to the rest I shall 
quietly submit, when I have laid my sen- 
timents before your lordships. 

No lord shall more cheerfully or with a. 
stronger sense of the happiness which the 
nation derives from the presence of its so-. 
vereign, congratulate his majesty upon his 
return to his regal dominions; to those 
dominions in which he appears with splen-. 
dor and dignity equal to his merit, and. 
which only can enable him to influence. 
the nations of the continent, and to raise 
confidence by his friendships or infuse. 
terror by his menaces. 

With equal cheerfulness shall I testify. 
my satisfaction at the marriage of the 
princess, as I shall always rejoice, when- 
ever by any fortunate: occurrences the in- 
terest of his majesty’s royal House is ad- 
vanced, which I desire to see for ever. 
established upon this throne, as well by 
numerous and powerful alliances, as by 
the best and strongest security, the affec- 
tion ofthe people. ~ ; 

But.with regard to the other parts of 
the address proposed, I cannot deny that, 
in my opinion, a scrupulous mind might 
form some specious objections, which it- 
might not perhaps be easy to remove, if 
they were urged with virulence aod aeri- 
mony, and enforced with all the evidence. 
that might be produced to confirm them, 
and some questions might naturally arise 


~ 


~ 
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to a sceptic in politics, or to a man whose 
confidence in the administration was less 
than mine, which perhaps could not be 
answered by them, without some degree 
of perplexity, which I have no inclination 
to draw uponthem. 

It might be asked upon what success we 
are about to congratulate his majesty, what: 
‘armies have been routed, what provinces 
have beer’ conquered, and what cities have 
been taken? It might be enquired what 
prisoners are at this time in the British 
camp, and what number of wounded the 
enemy left upon the field in their precipi- 
tate flight before our magnanimous and in- 
vincible monarch? it might be demanded 
what ambassadors are arrived at London 
to sue for peace, and what kingdoms are 
offered us to purchase our friendship ? 
and surely, my lords, these enquiries could 
not reasonably be censured, since I know 
_ not how any man can be required to re- 
joice without knowing why, or to offer his 
‘congratulations, when he has never heard 
‘of any happy incident er successful at- 
‘tempt. : 

But I, my lords, have long since learned. 
‘to suppress all such unseasonable ques- 
tions, and can easily divert my curiosity 
to other objects with which it may be 
‘gratified with less offence ; I have learned 
to condole, and to congratulate, without 
disturbing myself with the causes of grief 
‘or joy, and to resign myself wholly to the 
judgment of those: whose wisdom and in- 
'tegrity has exalted themto superiorstations. 

For this reason likewise 1 shall not op- 
“pose a panegyric on his majesty’s conduct 
and behaviour, though a critic either in 
politics or in language would perhaps pee- 
‘vishly assert, that in mentioning them to-. 
‘gether we confound what ought to be 
carefully distizguished, and would main- 
tain that his majesty’s behaviour might. 
deserve praise, while his conduct incurred. 
‘censure. ‘He might declare that conduct 
‘included all the measures which were pur- 
sued upon whatever advice, and with what- 
ever event, and that behaviour comprised 
only the immediate actions or words of 
his majesty: he might allege that the 
march of an army and the general opera- 
‘tions of the campaign were part of the 
‘king’s conduct, but his personal actions in 
“the battle, only his behaviour, and that 
therefore we might very justly suspend our 
opinion of his conduct, though the gailan- 
try and magnanimity, and heroism of his 
‘behaviour might~ claim. the loudest: ap- 
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Such would be, my lords, the sentiment 
of a man who should examine this address 
by the light of reason, without any incli- 
nation either to praise or censure the ad- 
ministration ; but I, my lords, who find 
myself far more inclined to encomiums than 
to enquiries, shall not any longer repre- 
sent the sentiments of scepticism and jea- 
lousy, but shall indulge myself in more 
pleasing subjects, and rather express my 
own gratitude than the doubts of others. 

And surely, my lords, we ought grate- 
fully to acknowledge the goodness which 
has prompted his majesty to promise, 
without any importunities, that the new 
treaty shall be laid before us. To lay this © 
or any other treaty before us will not in- 
deed be very dangerous for the ministry, if 
they follow the examples of their predeces- 
sors, and, when they demand our approba- 
tion, exhibit enly such parts as may be most 
safely exposed ; if they submit the articles 
of agreement to our examination, and re- 
serve to themselves a declaration by which 
they are all annulled. Such communica- 
tions, my lords, we may easily obtain, but 
I think we may forbear our thanks or our 
praises without the imputation of inde- 
cency or ingratitude. 

But it may be expected that the time 
of such low craft, and contemptible expe 
dients, is now at an end, and that they 
who thus generously offer us the treaty 
will shake out the green bag before us, to 
show, that no secret articles are concealed 
in its bottom, and will allow us not only 
to examine the title but the substance of 
the treaty, by which we may perhaps be 
enabled to judge of the designs which have 
been formed, and know what is to be un- 
derstood by these vigorous measures that 
have been so strongly recommended to 
us. 

What measures may be intended by 
this obscure language, I shall not assume 
to myself the province of divining ; but, 
my lords, it is less difficult, to say what 
measures ought not to be intended, be 
cause of the immense variety of schemes 
that may be formed, only one can be best 
and perhaps few can be good, but many 
may be wrong, and out of many some 
must occur to the most barren imagina- 
tion. | | 

I hope, my lords, it is not intended that 
in the prosecution of vigorous measures, 
we shall rush into a war of which we can 
foresee no conclusion, to the expence of 
which we can set ‘no limits, and from 
which no equivalent advantage is to be exe 
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pected. I hope we are not to squander 
millions, and spread the plains of the con- 
tinent with the bodies of thousands of our 
countrymen without knowing what are our 
demands, and for what end we make war. 
I hope we are not to stand without assis- 
tance against the whole power of the fa- 
mily of Bourbon, nor to fight the general 
quarrel of the world at our own expence, 
and lavish our blood in defence of those 
who will not endeavour to support them- 
selves. 

I hope, my lords, that whatever desi 
are formed, we shall attempt nothing with- 
out unanimity, tbat we shall not expose 
ourselves and our posterity to the danger 
of being betrayed by forces who have dif- 
ferent interests, nor march against our 
enemies with armies composed of troops 
more desirous of destroying each other 
than the enemy, and who will rather de- 
sert themselves than fight for those with 
whom they are unnaturally united. Such 
an army, my lords, is weaker as it is more 
numerous, and the addition of new troo 
will only produce murmurs, and multiply 
_ the causes of discontent. 

I hope, my lords, that by vigorous mea- 
sures are not intended such wild attempts 
and romantic expeditions os hazard the 
troops, and the honour of England, with- 

t any hope of success, or gece! of 

dvantage. I hope we shall not quit a 
post of security only to rush into danger, 
and then boast of escaping from it, and 
that with whatever panegyric we may fill 
our address, we shall always preserve an 
unvariable regard to the real 
interest of Great Britain. 

The true interest of England, my lords, 
as the great metropolis of commerce, is to 
_ be at peace with its neighbours ; for secu- 

rity is the parent of trade, and indeed it is 
for this reason that I am somewhat terrified 
with the formidable sound of vigorous 
measure. As in private life it is always 
thought dangerous to commence a law- 
suit, because it cannot be known what ex- 
pences it will require, what time it will 
engross, when it will be ended, or what 
will be its event: so when I find the go- 
‘vernors of a nation inclined to war, 1 am 
always ready to ask them by what art they 
can state the costs, or ascertain the con- 
sequences, and think it my duty to warn 
them agairist such counsels as may preci- 
pitate their country into poverty, and 
‘which they cannot recall when they once 
dogin to be executed. | | 

hea I hear-a proposal for declaring 


onour and. 
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war, I always figure to myself a long suse 
pension of commerce, a decay of the 
public wealth, an universal anxiety spread 
over all the people, the merchants plun- 
dered, the owners of lands oppressed, and 
at least a general discontent at the conduct 
of those 
vised, and a hasty and disadvantageous 
peace concluded perhaps in the midst of 
success, only to pacify the impatience of 
the people. 

I cannot but likewise dread that, when 
once we have engaged in vigorous mea- 
sures, when once we have heated our ima- 
gination with conquests or triumphs, we 
shall not. know when to set limits to our 
expectations. Iam afraid, my lords, lest 
we should forget that the end of war is 
peace, and that from defending the domi- 
nions of our allies, we shall proceed to 
designs of conquering those of our ene- 
mies, and persuade ourselves that the 
empty glitter of military glory is more 
than equivalent to the plenty and the 
tranquillity of peace and that we may be 
well excused for impoverishing our mer- 
chants, if we adorn the public halls of the 
city with the standards and ensigns of 
France and of Spain. 

If our first efforts should be unsuccess- 
ful, peace will then be set at a distance 
still greater; if we make war for honour, 
and suffer disgrace, every argument which 


influenced us to commence the war may - 


be more strongly urged for its continuance; 
the acrimony of revenge will be added to 
the ardour of heroism, and we must fight, 
not only to preserve, but regain our repu- 
tation, and every man will then be afraid 
of advising peace, lest heshould be thought 
a coward or a traitor, lest he should seem 
to shrink at danger, or to favour the 
enemy. 

Thus, my lords, vigorous measures are 
very dangerous, equally destructive to the 
true interest of this nation, whether they 
prosper or fail; if we are defeated we must 
continue the war, lest we should appear 
discouraged or debilitated, and if we are 
victorious, lest the advantages of our suc 
cess should be thrown away. 

Against part of this reasoning one ob- 
jection may indeed easily- be made. Ie 
may ‘be alleged, that late experience is 


very far from proving that our courage or _ 
‘our industry 1s increased by defeats, or 


that we are very easily fired with revenge, 
or very sensibly irritated by disgrace ; for, 


though all these motives.concur to animate 


us against the Spaniards, it does not ap- 


y whom the war has been ad- | 


— 
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pear, that we have yet been very active 
enemies. Though we have been injured 
in our most important interest, and in- 
sulted in the most open. and contemptuous 
manner, though we- have been provoked 
to war by long continued ravages, and in 
our attempts to revenge them have been 
shamefully defeated; it has not been 
found, that either honour or anger, or in- 
terest have yet been able to awaken us; 
the Spaiiarde; ‘weak and defenceless as 
they are, still laugh at our mighty arma- 
ments which float upon the ocean, and 
perceive nv other consequences from our 
declarations of war, than a greater licence 
to plunder our merchants, and a more 
5 ea distribution of the prizes which 
y | | 


gain. , 7 

/’ The war against Spain, my lords, is the 
var war which was desired by the people, 
and the only war which it is our interest 
to prosecute: against Spain ought only 
vigorous measures to be pursued, because 
Spain is the only power that claims a 
right of interrupting our commerce, and 
the security or extension of our com- 
merce is the only advantage that success 
- can procure us. Yet this war only has 
been neglected ; we seem, to have forgot, 
that Spain is our enemy, while we are 
raising enemies in other parts of the world; 
and while we are urged to act vigorously 
against other powers, we are contented] 


to suffer the Spaniards to continue their: 


ravages, and passively to see our mer- 
chants pillaged, and our settlements in- 


vaded. , 

a It cannot but be observed by all your 
lordships, that of this war, this important 
war, there is no mention made in the 
speech, and therefore, those that have 
only remarked the method of addressin 

the throne that has been lately practised, 
will not wonder, that it.is omitted in the 
address, in which I shall not move for in- 
serting it, but hope, that in our future de- 
liberations it will not be forgotten, and 
that we shall act most vigorously against 


the most dangerous enemy, and avoid any. 


engagements that may hinder us from 
humbling the pride and reducing the power 
of the Spanish plunderers. 


{Lord Carteret > 


My lords; I shall always be willing 
to;adopt any proper methods of .proceed- 
ing, by whomsoever recommended, and to 
admit any true positions by whomsoever 
advanced, I shall therefore allow what the 
woble Jord has asserted, that the present 


ox the Address of Thanks. 


sere 
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time is remarkably critical, and dangerous, 
and shall imitate his example in speaking 
to your discernment, and speaking with 
coolness. 

When the time shall come with which 
he has been pleased to threaten us; the 
time in which he shall declare his senti- 
ments with greater vehemence and emo- 
tion, when he shall propose more. impor- 
tant enquiries, and offer more alarming 
considerations, I may perhaps answer him 
in the same stile; for as Iam confident 
that nothing has been either done or 
omitted with an intent to promote any 
other interest than that of Great Britain, 
I am very far from being much affected by 
his menaces, or feeling any extraordinary 
solicitude about the answer which it-may 
be proper to make. : 

I hope, my lords, to remove all preju- 
dices that may be conceived in favour of 
the harangue which he intends, by shew- 
ing how groundless those insinuations are 
which he has vented on this occasion, and _ 
shall endeavour to make some preparations 
for a more copious defence, by destroying 
those scattered remarks which I consider 
as preludes to a formal attack. 

He has been, pleased to hint, my lords, 
that the congratulations proposed in the 
motion for the address were empty forma- 
lities, or expressions of joy for which ne 
reason can be given; he has demanded, 
with some degree of cQntempt, what ad- 
vantages have been gained, or at what 
success we are publicly to testify our satis- 
faction ; he appears to think that nothin 
has been performed on one part or suffered 
on the other, and that the state of the 
public has received no remarkable alter- 
ations for the better. . . . - 

But, my lords, if we compare the con- 
dition in which we lately saw the several 
powers of the continent with their present 
state, it will readily be owned that great 
changes have happened; changes which 
must be ascribed to the interest and arms 
of Great Britain, unless some other ade- 
quate and visible cause can be assigned. 

Very lately, my lords, Germany was 
sibel hy the armies el France, the 

ueen of Hun pressed on one part b 
the king of Prussia, and on the other by 


the Emperor and France, was obliged to fly 


to the most distant part of her dominions 
to gecure her person from captivity. To 
such a calamitous state, my lords, was she 
reduced, that when it was deliberated in 
this Housé whether we should assist her, 
many were of opinion, that her condition 
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was irretrievable, that al] human assistance 
would be useless, and that it would be 
most prudent to abandon her, and with 
her the liberties of the continent, because 
it could not be hoped that the strongest 
efforts could preserve her from ruin. She 
was looked upon already as a subject of 
France, and it was imagined that in a few 
weeks her capital would be garrisoned by 
the troops of her enemies. 

At this time, my lords, when general 
despondency appeared likely to prevail, I 
had the honour to rise up and to declare 
that though the affairs of the continent 
were embarrassed, I was of opinion, that 
by vigour and dexterity, order and right 
might be again restored ; and that though 
the power of the French was great, and 
their progress had been rapid, I believed 
that they might still be resisted, and that 
such obstacles might be thrown in their 
way as they should never be able to sur- 
mount. Many of your lordships may re- 
member my assertions, and I hope, that 
what in my own opinion so much tends to 
yay honour will not be forgotten. 

Tt may be likewise remembered by your 
' Jordships that I not only asserted in gene- 
ra] that the scheme, of the French might 
miscarry, but I pointed out its defects, and 
predicted that the emperor, then elated 
with conquest, would soon, if proper mea- 
sures were pursued, be reduced to the can- 
dition in which we now behold him, and 
to. which he has heen reduced by the stea- 


diness and power of Great Britain. 


- Te the influence of .Great Britain it. 


is to be attributed that the king of Prussia 
has consented to a peace, and that his ex- 
ample has been followed by other princes; 
to British succours does the queen of 


Hungary: owe the present prevalence of: 


her arms, by which the French have been 
obliged, after exhausting their treasury 
by immense expences, and weakening 
their armies by numerous detachments, to 
quit all the German provinces, and secure 
the remains of their shattered troops within 
the pale of their own frontier; and after 
having quitted with ‘the most destructive 
and shameful precipitation, what they had 
suddenly and perfidiously over-run, to 
leave their ally, the emperor, without suc- 
cour, and without money, aspectator of 
the conquest of his hereditary countries. 

. They are indeed endeavouring with 
their usual spirit and industry to recover 
their losses, but they are endeavouring im- 
possibilities; for. they can only recover 

their strength by gur jndolence or folly, 
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and can become formidable only by our. 
cowardice. For what. they have lost ix 
not to be purchased with money or re- 
stored by power. Money may indeed 
procure new horses to remount their ca- 
valry, but these horses will not be trained 
to war. Power may again fill their regi- 
ments with men, but only discipline and 
experience, my lords, can make them sol- 


diers. They may force the labourers or 


manufacturers into their ships, but prac- 
tice is required to instruct them in the art 
of navigation, Nor can it be imagined, 
that their armies, though equally nume- 
rous, can in a short time become equally 
ro aa with those which they have 
ost. 

Such, my lords, is the success upon 
which it is proposed that we should con- 
gratulate his majesty; such success, as 
many of your lerdships appeared to think 
impossible, and such as is surely more 
than equivalent to the subversion of for- 
tresses or the honour of a battle. If we 
have not slaughtered our enemies, we 
have obliged them to destroy themselves ; 
if we have not stormed towns and citadels, 
we have compelled those that had taken 
possession to evacuate them ; we have ap- 
parently recovered kingdoms and restored 
our ally to the possession of all her pro- 


vinces; and if this has been done without 


a battle, the reasons of congratulation are 
surely not less but greater than if we had 


bought our triumphs with the blood. of 


thousands, and had weakened ourselves 
together with our enemies. : 
The condition to which the emperor is 


‘reduced is well knaqwn; the French have 


with their usual fidelity left their ally- ina 
worse:state than themselves; they are ins 
deed compelled:to desist from invading the 


-Austrian to defend their own country:;. 
but the emperor’ is not only made unable. 
to inyade the dominions of others, but is 


left without any of his own to defend; 
while he was grasping at a kingdom, he 
has lost his electorate, and is now obliged 
for the security of his person to retire to a 
neutral town. 2 

These, my lords, have been the effecta 
of our measures; of measures which his 


auety dene to be enabled to pursue ;. 
an 


surely there can be no reason for de- 


sisting from schemes so just in themselves, — 


and which have been hitherto carried on 
with so much success. | 

It cannot be denied, my lords, that this 
war was begun iin compliance with the 
general voice of the people, it cannot but 
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be remembered that the nation unani- 
mously desired the relief of the queen of 

Hungary, and that it was impossible to 
enter any place of general conversation 
without hearing encomiums on the firm- 
ness and the magnanimity of that illustri- 
ous princess, whom every man lamented in 
_proportion as.he admired her, and whom 
almost every man appeared willing to suc- 
cour, if succour could-yet be given her. 

It cannot. be imagined, .my lords, but 
that those who were thus desirous of check- 
ing the ravages and repressing the power 
of France must know, that armies were 
only to be repelled by armies, and that 
power was only to be repressed, by being 
. overcome; and therefore, when they pro- 
posed to relieve the queen of Hungary, 
eu could propose nothing less than to 

e.war against Franee.. With regard 
to the consequences of war which the 
noble lord has been pleased to enumerate, 
they are generally known, and these who 
declare war must naturally intend to sus- 
tain those calamities which are inseparable 
from it, to bear for a time the labour of 
vigilance, the expence of armaments, and 
the interruption of commerce. 

_I know not, therefore, why any man 
who desires the re-establishment of the 
balance of power, who declares himself an 
enemy to the House of Bourbon, and as- 
serts the necessity af observing public 


faith and of supporting our allies, should. 


be alarmed at the mention of vigorous 
measures, since it is unreasonable te think 
that any of these purposes can be other- 
wise attained. It cannot be supposed, that 
the French will voluntarily quit any of 
their acquisitions, or will desist from any 
of their schemes, but because they. are de- 
feated in their attempts, or intimidated by 
the appearance of superior force. | 
_ What has been urged against vigorous 
measures is of force only. against rash de- 
signs, with which the noble lord appears 
to have confounded them throughout all 
his observations on that part of the Speech. 
Most of his positions therefore are such 
as no man. will contest with him, but they 
are such likewise as are useless in the 
present diequisition. I shall readily grant, 
that we ought net to engage in a war 
which we are not able to support, and that 
we ought to consider the consequence of 
the measures which we propose to follow ; 
but it cannot be inferred from these con- 
cessions that vigorous measures are dan- 
gerous or improper. | | 
It has been observed by his lordabip, 


on the Address of Thanks, 
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and observed with great justice and truth, 
that it is the natural interest of a trading 
nation to cultivate peace, since it will al- 
ways have more to hope from prosperous ° 
commerce than successful war; because 
the returns of trade are in our qwn power; 
but ‘it cannot be shown even from this 
principle, that vigorous measures are net 
necessary ; because that peace which is 
represented as effectual to our welfare, 
and that security which must give spirit to 
our merchants, is not otherwise to be ob-~ 
tained. What can be done by moderation 
and a palliative conduct has been long 
tried, and every instance has taught us, 
that no real or lasting advantage is to be 
expected from them; the expedients which 
were used last year become again neces- 
sary in this, the same expences must be 
renewed, and the same treaties repeated ; 
and if it be found, that bribes and treaties 
are produced only by the fear of entering 
into war, the demands will be every day 
heightened, and the conditions be always 
made more unequal. . : 

It is however, my opinion, my lords, 
that, while we prepare to act with vigour, 
and show by our preparations, that we 
neither fear nor decline the last trial, we 
should still pay so much regard to our na 
tural and constant interest, as not toirri- . 
tate our enemies with unnecessary provo- 
cations. It will be surely proper to imi- 
tate the French in mixing politeness with 
hostilities, and though we oppose all their 
schemes, and disappoint their ambition, 
to treat them with all the outward forms. 
of civility. This conduct, my lords, which 
they cannot much blame, since they have 
themselves taught it, will not hinder us 
from taking any advantage that may be | 
offered. decency with which we 
shall mention the king of France, in our 
memorials, will afford no protection either 
to his fleets or his armies; nor shall we 
purchase that friendship which we may 
profess to value at a very high rate, by 
the concession of a single town, or the 
forbearance of a single act of hostility 
which it is in our power to practise. 

The observation of decency, my lords, 
will yet have this advantage, that it will 
prevent the animosity between the two 
crowns frem becoming irreconcilable. 
In common life, my lords, injuries are 
more patiently borne, and more easily for- 
given than contempt, and it cannot but be 
imagined that the delicacy of princes 1s 
still greater than that of other nien, as 
they are more accustomed to submission 
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and respect. It is therefore prudent in 
those whose dominions are so situated that 
their interests cannot be wholly disen- 
tangled, and who must maintain a perpe- 
tual intercourse with each other, to con- 
duct even their hostilities in such a man- 
ner as may still leave room for mutual re- 

ct, and to remember in the heat of war, 
that there must some time be peace, and 
that it is always desirable that where there 
is peace there should likewise be friend- 


ship. 

: For this reason, my lords, I shall] not ad- 
vise a declaration of war against France ; 
we will oppose them and oppose them with 
vigour; but we will term them friends, and 
mention them with respect; and I am 
persuaded, my lords, that they will follow 
the same maxims and profess the same 
regard to us, while they are endeavouring 
our destruction. 

As I am equally with the noble lord in- 
clined to proceed with prudence, I differ 
only from him in my persuasion, that pru- 
dence and vigour are very consistent ; or 
to speak more properly 1 think no mea- 
sures can be called prudent, at the present 
conjuncture, that are not vigorous. By vi- 
gour only can the House of Austria be re- 
stored, and by the restoration only of the 
-House of Austria can the balance of power 
be preserved. 

Vigorous measures are therefore pru- 
dent, because they are most likely to re- 
store the balance of power; and peace 
can only be expected to be lasting, when 
power and dominion are so distributed, 
that it is no longer the apparent interest 
of any potentate to disturb the quiet of his 
neighbours; when ambition always sees 
opposition prepared against her encroach- 
ments, and rapacity finds the danger of 
loss equal to the hopes of gain. 

But it has been observed by the noble 
lord, that vigorous measures, however ne- 
cessary, can only be prosecuted by those 
who are united by one common interest, 
and who have no other enemies than those 
whom they profess to oppose. The re- 


ports, my lords, which have given occa- . 


sion to this malicious insinuation are by 
the restless and industrious malice of the 
enemies of the government made too pub- 
lic, and no endeavours have been spared 
to persuade the nation that its honour has 
been trampled and its wealth squandered ; 
but I hope, the discernment of your lord- 
ships will easily secure you from being de- 
ceived by such gross calumnies, and that 


at will not be necessary to destroy by a 
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formal confutation such reports as cannot 
be credited. 

It is certain, my lords, that there may 
be disagreement without disunion, and 
that there must always be disagreement 
where there are many of different educa- 


tion, different capacity, and.different ha- - 


bits of thinking, who have all an equal nee 
to declare their opinion; but if this di 
agreement may be called disunion, per- 
haps no two men ever were united. It is 
at best certain that discord must for ever 
reign in allnumerous assemblies; for when, 
my lords, was it known that all the mem- 
bers of any senate were exactly of the 
same opinion ? 

It is sufficient that those who are to act 
in conjunction, are united by one general 
interest, which they all desire to promote, 
though they sometimes differ with 
to the most probable methods of attainin 
their end: it is sufficient that they all 
tend to one point, though they are for 
taking different paths to arrive at it; for 
whatever heat may be excited by impru- 
dence or jealousy in those deliberations 
which the contrariety of opinion produces, 
the resolutions when taken are to be con: 
sidered as the act of the whole bedy, in 
which all individuals must by the laws of 
society acquiesce, however contrary to 
their private-notions. . 

That there have been some petty dis- 
putes cannot be denied, but they have had 
no other ill consequence than this, that 
they have furnished new topics for defa- 
mation, and ppiee disaffection with a 
new magazine of poison, which has been 
scattered over the nation; and care will 
be taken to put an end to all such diffe- 
rences in a manner that may give no party 
any occasion of complaint. There may 
likewise have been some.errors committed 
by haste or forgetfulness in affairs of 
little moment ; but when was it found that 
any public transactions were conducted 
without error even in time of peace? And 
surely that indulgence which we show at 
all times to the weakness of human nature, 
cannot be reasonably withdrawn in a time 
of war, when perplexities are necessarily 
increased, when. more considerations are 
to be adjusted, and when the necessity of 
a speedy execution very often precludes 
deliberation, and action may be sometimes 
said to precede design. 

Among these errors I cannot admit 
that any neglect of the war with Spain 
ought to be numbered; for that no such 


neglect is to be imputed to us is well 
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known, at least to the Spaniards, who 
having forgot that the lords of the sea 
were their enemies, imprudently landed 
an army in Italy, where it must be de- 
stroyed without a battle by the want-of 
necessaries, which are withheld from them, 
and will continue to be withheld by the 
British fleet. 

It is perhaps not easy to conceive a 
more destructive method of making war, 
than that of shutting up an army in an 
enemy’s country, and harassing them 
with famine and diseases; nor can we 
imagine that the queen of Spain is ever 
more sensible of the folly of making Great 
Britain her enemy, than when she consi- 
ders her fleet shut up in one place, and 
her army blockaded in another, when she 
finds herself: compelled to support, by 
purchasing provisions in another country, 
a navy which, however expensive, is of no 
use, and hears every day of the distresses 
of an army from which she expected new 
kingdoms, and of which she believed that 
it would conquer the dominions of the 
queen of Hungary by being landed upon 
them, but which she can now neither suc- 
cour nor recall, and which must inevitably 
perish by hardships and penury. 

Thus, my lords, it appears that the war 
with Spain, how transiently soever men- 
tioned in the Speech, or however omitted in 
the address proposed, has been prosecuted 
. with diligence and activity proportioned to 
its importance; for, in my opinion, m 
lords, Spain is not the enemy against whic 
our force ought chiefly to be exerted: for 
though her friendship is of great value, 
her power is by no means formidable, and 
therefore it is rather our interest to carry 
on that traffic which is very beneficial to 
‘as, than to make war from which ver 
little can be hoped, and. by which muc 
will be lost, if we consider only the sus- 
pension of our commerce. 

_ There is an enemy, my lords, at once 
Nearer and more powerful, an enemy 
which equally in peace and war endeavours 
‘our destruction, and whose trade and ar- 
mies are equally to be dreaded; an enemy 
so artful, that even the utmost friendship 
which can subsist between us, is only an 
intermission of open hostilities, while our 


wealth is hourly drained away either by 


clandestine and illicit traffic, or by such as, 
though permitted by our negligence or 
-complaisance, is apparently pernicious to 
‘us; traffic by which we receive nothing 
necessary or useful, in which we purchase 


only luxuries and superflyities, and. these 


only for money. 
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This traffic, my lords, is indeed no sub- 
ject of enmity, because it is in our own 
power to put an end to it, nor have I men- 
tioned it but as an indication of the de« 
signs of the French; designs which have 
been invariably pursued by them from one 
year to another, and which they are often 
carrying on with most vigour and with 
most success, when they seem to have 
forgotten them. 

Increase of power, extension of domi- 
nion, and the subjection of Europe, have 
been the motives of the conduct of France; 
for the sake of these, and these only, has 
she made war or peace, ratified and vio- 
lated treaties, offered her mediation at one 
time, and fomented discord at another. 
Whatever she has done, my lords, and 
whatever she has omitted, whosoever she 
has courted, or whomsoever she has in- 
sulted, she has intended nothing but to 
weaken her neighbours, and to exalt her- 
self to universal empire. 

Against this enemy, an enemy at once 

owerful and subtle, active, and resolute, 
it is proper to turn, if not all, yet the 
greatest part of our power, because all 
others are below our regard, or because 
they Ny opps us by accident or by ca- 
price. Ifthe 7 copper make war against 
us, we may safely content ourselves with 
defensive measures; we may repel their 
attacks indeed, and shew them that they. 
are engaged in an enterprise in which they 
can hope for no success: but it is not ne- 
cessary to pursue our victory, or to improve 
our advantages, because we can gain no- 
thing by a war equivalent to the loss of our 
trade, because the Spaniards are-already 
so weak that no real danger is to be 
dreaded from them ; and though they may 
rob, yet they cannot conquer us, and, for 
another reason yet more important, be- 
cause they have no general. or national 
view to gratify by extending their domi- 
nions, and if they make war against us, ‘it 
is not in pursuance of the voice of the 

eople, but in conformity to the particular 
interest of a single prince or the private 
opinions of the present minister; and w 
need only wait for a change of the admi- 
nistration, or the death of a king, to ob- 


tain again the friendship of Spain. 


But the. French are throughout the 
whole nation equally infatuated with the 
glory of their king, and the desire of in- 
creasing their influence, and aggrandizing 
their empire, their ambition is hereditary, 
and their pride is universal. If a king 
dies, anather succeeds to the same viewa, 
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and if a minister is removed, it is only be- 
cause he is not sufficiently vigorous or 
successful in prosecuting the great de- 
sign of enslaving the world. 
To dally with such enemies is therefore 
the utmost degree of ignorance, and weak- 
ness, because no advantage can be ex- 
pected from delays. If by any expedient 
we hinder their progress for the present 
year, they will forward it the next with 
greater power; for the only use made by 
' them of those intervals of peace, which we 
have so often applauded our own policy 
for being able to procure, has been onl 
to increase their forces, and advance their 
preparations, to store their magazines, and 
equip their armaments; their malice still 
continues the same, and their strength 
grows every day greater. : 
- It is therefore undoubtedly proper to 
recommend vigorous measures against 
‘France, because only by vigorous mea- 
sures can we hope to preserve either our 
allies or ourselves, nor can I cenceive, why 
the noble lord should think the mention of 
vigorous measures so formidable a sound. 
If it be necessary to make war; and that 
it is now necessary will not be denied, it 
is surely necessary to prosecute it with our 
utmost force, because war is in itsélf a ca- 
lamity, to which we ought to put an end 
‘as soon as we can, and because, whatever 
is the end for which the war is made, it 
can only be obtained by success, and suc- 
cess is only to be expected from vigour. 
With regard to the meaning of vigorous 
measures, about which his lordship seems 
to be perplexed, it is perhaps not possible 
to ascertain it, because it is not possible to 


foresee what the exigencies of war may 


require, what disappointments we may 
suffer, or what resistance we may find; 
but I cannot deny that his lordship has 
very justly particularised some things 
which ought not to be intended, and allow 
that war ought not to be perpetuated, and 
that we ought to have no other view than 
to obtain a solid and a lasting peace by re- 
pressing the ambition of the French, by 
disabling them from disturbing their neigh- 
‘bours in their possessions, and obliging 
them to confine their views to the defence 
of themselves. 

* This, my lords, is not so difficult as may 
be perhaps imagined by those who have 
teen for many years habitually terrified at 
the name of France, and who have been 
taught to think, that she has by her late 
acquisitions of dominion, and the long 
prosperity of her commerce, obtained such 
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a degree of power as is no longer: to be 
opposed ; for’if it be considered what will 
be suffered from the war by each of the 
contending powers, it will appear probable 
that France must be first exhausted, be- 
cause her trade is interrupted by it, if not 
wholly suppressed, and ours, though some« 
what disturbed by privateers, is in reality 
increased. : 

In that part of the kingdom where the 
woollen manufacture is carried on, when 
I lately spent some of the summer months 
there, I found the greatest part of the 


| looms unemployed, and heard on all sides, 


and from all parties, an universal complaint 
of the decay of trade, and the number of 
the poor, accompanied with a general 
dread of greater calamities from a war 
with France, which began then to be fore- 
seen, and which they imagined likely to 
destroy the last remains of their trade, and 
sprcad. the whole country with hopeless 
and irremediable beggary. I endeavoured 
to dispel their fears, and assured them that 
they would find very different effects from 
a war with France, and that nothing could 
so much conduce to the revival of: our ma~ 
nufactures, and by consequence to the re- 
moval of those grievances which they then 
lamented. : : 

What were the effects of my assertions 
or arguments I am not able to declare, but 
have reason to hope that I shall be at least 
believed for the future on the like occa- 
sions; for they have now found all my 

redictions exactly verified ; there is not 
in the whole country a single loom to be 
found which is not at work, nor:a single 
manufacturer who has not more masters 
than one ready to employ him. 

This, my lords, since the commence- 
ment of the war against France, is the state 
of that part of the kingdom with which I 
am best acquainted, and of that manufac- 
ture which always been considered ax 
most important; whether in other pro- 
vinces the same effects have been observed, 
other lords can with most certamty de- 
clare; but I believe that all parts have 
been in some degree benefited, and that 
no new inconvenience has: been yet felt 
that can by the most partial enquirer be 
considered as a balance to these apparent 
advantages. But the condition of France 
is very different, while our workmen are 
refitting their instruments, and our traders 
increasing the wages of their servants, the 
French find their commerce destroyed by 
the war,which compels those manufacturers 
that. might be useful to the public, to give 
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up their trade to their enemies by entering | confidence is indeed very natural; for 


into the army. They are now constrained 
to maintain troops without trade, and to 
waste their treasures without any prospect 
of retrieving their expences. | 

Thus, ‘my lords, we have already begun 
to distress the French, and, without a or. 
‘mal declaration of war, have destroyed 
their armies, stopped their commerce, and 
so far exhausted their riches and their 
strength, that we have very little to fear 
from them; and yet it is objected, that 


with great expences and ostentatious ar- |’ 


maments nothing has been achieved. 

This calumny, my lords, may be more 
patiently borne, because it was vented 
with equal confidence against those who 
subdued France in the reign of queen 
Anne. Amidst our daily successes and 
triumphs it was then asked by the discon- 
tented what had been done? And what 
advantage our victories had procured us? 
Nor did the insinuation which these ques- 
tions implied fail to exasperate the people, 
though it was answered, and as the event 
has shown, answered with truth, that the 
French were so weakened, that they could 
not renew the same attempts in less than 
thirty years. 7 

It is now, my lords, in our power to 
check them once more in their career, and 
to withhold universal monarchy from them 
for another period of the same length, in 
which it is not tobe doubted but some op- 

ortunities may arise of fixing more last- 


- Ing barriers of empire, and of destroying. 


for ever that hope of boundless dominion 
which hgs given so much disturbance to 
mankind. | 
To this check which is now designed 
the treaty which his majesty has mentioned 
will very much contribute ; for that prince, 
whose situation may be said to have pu- 
into his hands the keys of the most valua- 
ble part of Europe, and whose possession 
of the passes of the mountains enables him 
to hinder with a small force the passage of 
numerous armies, is by this treaty united 
firmly to us, and our allies, whom he will 
support at the hazard of his kingdom, and 
of his blood. im : 
It is surely proper to observe to your 
lordships that this prince has been influ- 
enced to these engagements by hispersonal 
regard for his majesty, on whose faith and 
honour he reposes the utmost confidence, 
and whom he will never desert, because he 
thinks there is no danger that he should 
ever be deserted by him. | 
_ That his majesty should be treated with 
(VOL. XHIL.] 


every day affords some new proof of his 
firm adherence to his engagements, and . 
his zeal for the common cause of liberty 
and Europe; nor has any part of his be- 
haviour, or of his conduct, which the noble 
lord has been pleased so particularly to 
mention, given the Teast reason to sus- 
pect, that he has any oflier intention than 
that of promoting the general happiness of 
mankind, and securing his allies from in- 
sult and oppression. 

His lordship has indeed attempted to 
make between conduct and behaviour a 
distinction which I confess myself unable 
to understand, and which does not appear 
to me founded upon any difference. His — 
majesty’s behaviour in the field was in- 
trepid, and his conduct in general was 
wise; nor do I see how he can be denied 
the praise of either, or why they are not 
both equally his own. 

This treaty, my lords, as it is not afraid 
of the light, being the best that the cir- 
cumstances of affairs admitted, will belaid — 
before you, without any of those reserves 
which, may have formerly been used, but 
which my zeal for the prosperity of my 
country inclines me to hope, will never be 
necessary again. 

That they are not necessary on this oc- 
casion, I am sufficiently confident, because 
no stipulations have been made which do 
not conduce to the general purpose which 
we are now to promote, ‘and to which, 
though some objections may cpaiatate | 
be made, yet they will either be answered, 
or shown to be overbalanced by the advan- 
tages procured, or to be such as were of 
less weight than might have been offered 
against any other measures. 

In such a complication’of different inte- 
rests, such a perplexity of unconnected 
designs, and such contrariety of particular 
motives, it is not asubject of wonder, that 
difficulties should arise, or that men of vi- 
vacity and acuteness should be able to 
raise specious objections against any 
schemes that can be formed ; for indeed it 
is not possible for the most sagacious and 
comprehensive mind to form a plan, in 
which all oppositions will be adjusted, and 
all pretensions reconciled; after the ex- 
actest and most laborious consideration, 
some powers must be dissatisfied, and some 
events left‘to hazard. 

But amidst all this perplexity, my lords, 
we are not to suffer ourselves to be dis- 
couraged, since it is not less to our adver- 
_ saries than to ourselves ; and since we caa 
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only disentangle ourselves by industry and 
fortitude. The present interest of Earope 
with the treaties and alliances to which 
they have given rise, form a kind of laby- 
rinth, rather intricate than strong, through 
which we may sooner force a new passage 
than find any certain or beaten path, and 
from which we can only escape by keeping 
one point always in our view, and employ- 
ing all our efforts to approach it. By this 
procedure we shall indeed commit some 
trifling errors, and injure fences which we 
have no desire to destroy, but in great at- 
tempts trifles cannot be regarded, and if 
we obtain our end, even those whom we 
have appeared to neglect will have abun- 
dant reason to applaud our conduct. 

_ This great end, the suppression of 
France, we are now to pursue, and to pur- 
sue with that vigour which is necessary to 
accomplish it. If we are unanimous and 
speedy, we need not doubt of success, and 
if we are successful, we need not fear any 
other enemy. 


The Earl of Chesterfield : 


My lords; as I have no intention 
to engage in a formal discussion, either of 
the speech or motion, or of the arguments 
_ which have been advanced in the defence 
of either one or the other, I rise only to 
su hot one of my assertions which the 
noble lord has been pleased to deny, but 
from which I cannot prevail upon myself 
to recede, till 1 shall Be convinced of my 
error by stronger reasons. 

I alleged, my lords, that his majesty’s 

conduct ought not to be confounded with 
his cay ie behaviour, because they are 
very different from each other; so diffe- 
rent, that the one might be erroneous or 
defective, when the other might deserve 
the loudest commendations. 
_ This distinction appears to the noble 
lord to be without a difference; he alleges, 
that his rarer conduct and behaviour 
were equally his own, and in confirmation 
of his assertion, adds, that his conduct was 
wise, and his behaviour intrepid. 

The question which I propose now to 
examine, is not what degrees of wisdom or 
intrepidity have been shewn by his ma- 
jesty, nor even, whether either his conduct 
or behaviour have, been such as they are 
represented, but whether they are the 
same: and that they are not the same, 
will appear even from the application of 
those epithets which his lordship has used, 
which, however beautiful and just, would 
by being transferred from one substantive 
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to the other, lose both their elegance and 
pro fae 

‘his dispute, my lords, is not merely 
verbal, but is, in its tendency and conse- 
quences, of very. great importance; for 
his majesty’s behaviour being only per- 
sonal, can have no place in our debates ; 
but his conduct, which must be founded 
upon the representations and advice of 
others, is the proper subject of our enqui- 
ries, and those who are desirous of con- 
founding his majesty’s conduct with his 
behaviour, may be reasonably suspected of 
being equally desirous to confound his 
majesty with themselves, and to shelter 
their own errors or wickednesses behind 
the throne of their master. 

But the interest of the nation, my lords, 
requires, that no such subterfuges should 
be admitted, and that those whohave dared 
to give their sovereign advice contrary to 
the interest of their country, should be 
driven out from the retreats of subtilty, in 
which they hope to lie hid from examina- 
tion, or from those fortifications of confi- 
dence from which they may defy it; and 
that they should be called out to answer 
to the public for those parts of his majes- 
ty’s conduct which have been influenced 
by their counsels, and punished with just 
severity if those counsels shall be found 
either to have proceeded from ignorance 
of the affairs, of which they have under- 
taken the administration, or from neglect 
of the interest of the public which they 
presume to superinteail or from a mean 
desire of perpetuating employments and 
engrossing favour, by abject servility, and 
criminal compliances, by flattering those 
passions, which, though natural, ought not 
to be indulged, or complying with propo- 


sals which, though they may benefit an . 


inconsiderable province, can yet have no 
other effect upon the common cause, t 
the production of distrust and jealousy, 
and promotion of faction. 

Nor can I prevail upon myself to imi- 
tate the present mode of compliance, so 
far as to acquiesce in the noble lord’s ac- 
count of the present state of our manufac- 
tures, which, I am afraid, rather decline 
than increase in general, whatever acci- 
dental demand there may be for the com- 
modities of that part of the kingdom, which 
is favoured with his lordship’s residence ; 
nor can I easily persuade myself, that the 
parallel between the trade of this nation 
and that of France is fairly stated ; I should 
imagine, my lords, that our long acquaint- 
ance with the policy of the French, our 
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knowledge of their care of trade, and our 
unpleasing experience of the skill with 
which it has for many years been prose- 
cuted by them, might secure us from the 
danger of being deceived by such impro- 
bable representations. They are too sen- 
sible of the advaritage of commerce, and 
too well acquainted with the methods by 
which Great Britain may be most effec- 
tually weakened, to recruit their armies at 
the expence of their manufactures, and so 
far are they at this time from perceiving 
any decline of commerce, or finding them- 
selves overburdened by superfluous work- 
men, that the traders have, by a voluntary 
combination, provided recruits for the 
army, to preserve their servants from 
being forced away. They have now re- 
gisters of all the different classes of men 
which are to be found in their towns, of 
which, one intention is to secure the ma- 
nufacturers from being taken away ; so that 
if any regard be paid to external appear- 
ance, the trade of France must be allowed 
to flourish ; and it is too well known, that 
as the trade of France flourishes, that of 
Great Britain must decay. 

It will be therefore, in my opinion, my 
lords, very worthy of this House to en- 
quire, among other grievances, into the 
declension of our trade, and examine, whe- 
ther those who burden the nation with 
mercenary troops, do not injure that com- 
merce by which they must be supported. 

These enquiries, my lords, every day, 
every hour, makes more necessary, and 
therefore we cannot delay them without 
neglecting the duty which our station re- 
2 ie from us, and partaking the guilt of 
those whom we do not endeavour to de- 
tect and punish. 


The Lords? Address of evil The 
following Address was then agreed to: 
_ § Most Gracious Sovereign ; We, your 
Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, 
the Lords spiritual and temporal in par- 
liament assembled, beg leave to return 
your Majesty our humble Thanks, for 
Vai most gracious Speech from the throne. 
“ The anxious concern which filled the 
breasts of all your faithful subjects, upon 
the dangers to which your sacred person 
has been exposed, redoubles our joy on 
your safe and happy return into this hin - 
dom. Our first thanks are due to Al- 
mighty God, for the preservation of your 
invaluable life ; our next to your majesty, 
_ to whose magnanimity and unwearied la- 
bours for the good of the common cause 
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we stand so highly indebted. On this oc- 
casion, permit us to offer our sincere con- 
gratulations to your majesty, on the suc- 
cess df your arms; in the support of the 
House of Austria, and the defence of the 
liberties of Europe. 

‘A strict union between yonr majesty, 
the queen of Hungary, and the king of 
Sardinia, is so necessary in the present - 
posture of affairs, that we take great satis- 
faction in seeing it established; and we 
beg your majesty to accept our thanks, for 
communicating to us the conclusion of the 
definitive treaty for that purpose. The - 
just and necessary war in which your ma- 
jesty is engaged against Spain is of so 
great importance, that the disappointment 
of the ambitious designs of that crown can- 
not but be particularly advantageous to 
these kingdoms. | 
' “& We acknowledge, with the utmost 
gratitude, your majesty’s goodness, in de- 
claring to your parliament your wise and 
salutary views to bring about a general and 
honourable peace, by vigorous measures. 
In so glorious a cause, animated by so 
great an example, the arms and the hearts 
of Great Britain will always attend upon 
you. And we do, with a resolution and 
firmness becoming your House of Peers, 
assure your majesty of our zealous and 
cheerful concurrence and support in the 
necessary means to this great and desirable 
end. s | 

‘We beg leave to congratulate your 


macangt on the auspicious marriage of her 
royal highness the Princess Louisa with 


the Prince Royal of Denmark; and on the 
increase of your royal family, by the birth 
of a prince. Every event which adds 
strength to your illustrious House, is an 
addition of security to. your kingdoms ; 
since, on the stabi ity of the Protestant 
Succession, the continuance of our reli- 
gion, laws, and liberties, does, under God, 
depend. 

‘‘ The gracious manner in which your 
majesty has recommended to us union and - 
harmony at home, is a fresh instance of 
your paternal tenderness towards your 

eople: it shall be our censtant endeavour 
in all our proceedings, to promote. and 
augment these good dispositions, which 
are so peculiarly necessary in this con+ 
juncture. And we beseech your majesty 
to accept the strongest assurances ‘of our 
inviolable duty and fidelity to your .ma« 
Jesty 5 and that we will stedfastly pursue 
such measures as may most effectually 
conduce to the honour and safety of your 
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majesty, the security and prosperity-of our 
country, and the maintenance of the ba- 
lance and liberties of Europe.” 


The King’s Answer.] His majesty re- 
turned the following Answer : 

‘¢ My lords; 1 return you rd hearty 
thanks, for this dutiful and affectionate 
Address. The assurances you give me of 
your vigorous ad pak will have the best 
effect abroad; and you may depend on my 
making use of that confidence which you 
repose in me, for the honour and true in- 
terest of my crown and kingdoms.”? 


Debate in the Commons on the Address 
of Thanks.*] December 1, 1743. The 
sommons being returned to their House, 
the Speaker repeated his majesty’s Speech; 
upon which 


- The Hon. Edward Coke (son to lord 
Lovel) rose and said :+ 


Sir; as our duty to our sovereign 
makes it necessary for us to return some 


* From the London Magazine. ; 


t The following is from the MS. PariiameEn- 
TARY JouRNAL of the Hon. PHILIP 
. YORKE. 

The Address of the Commons was 
moved by Mr. Coke, seconded by Mr. 
Philip Yorke, who both gained credit by 
their performances. We wgre agi at 
a meeting of some of the principal court 
members in the House of Commons a few 
nights before, where a material alteration 
or two were made in the first draughts of 
the Address, which afterwards received the 
usual sanction of the general assembly of 
the well affected at the cockpit. The op- 
position to it was opened by Mr. Pitt, 
supported by messrs. Doddington, Lyttle- 
ton and Grenville: Winnington, lord 
Cornbury, H. Fox, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, had a principal] share in 
defending it; Mr. Pelham (who was con- 
sidered. as the minister in the House) had 
‘wacated: his seat by accepting the place of 
. First Commissioner of the Treasury, and 
could not be rechosen until the 15th... _ 
, The debate as is usually the case on the 
first day of a session, turned on generals ; 
a large fund of matter was opened for 
future disquisition: the not pursuing the 
French—the leaving the wounded and 
dead on the field of battle—the not im- 
‘proving the victory—and the partialities 
to the Hanoverians were pointed out as 
new objections to the method of carrying 
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sort of Address by way of answer to his 
Speech from the throne, at the opening of 
a session, and as this practice been 
established by immemorial custom, I should 
not think it necessary to give you any 
trouble, or to say any thing in support of 
the motion 1am to make; but the present 
conjuncture is so critical, and the services 
his majesty has lately rendered, even at 
the risk of his sacred life, are so extraor- 
dinary, and have been attended with such 
happy consequences, that I cannot rise 
up, upon this occasion, without taking par- 
ticular notice of them; therefore I hope I 
shall be excused, if I introduce my motion 
with my sentiments upon that surprising 
turn which has been lately given to the 
affairs of Europe, by his majesty’s wisdom 
and conduct. 

In order to do this, Sir, I must begin 
with observing the dismal prospect we had 
of the affairs of Europe about eighteen or 
nineteen months ago. I think there is no 
maxim in politics more certain. than this, 
that it is inconsistent with the liberties of 


on the present system; and the old ones 
of too large expence—too extensive a 
plan—and too insufficient a strength were 
revived—particularly the unwillingness of 
the Dutch to come into our measures was 
inferred from their late conjunction the 
last campaign. It was likewise added by 
Mr. Pitt that the work was over as the 
French had evacuated the empire, and 
that the doing any thing further agains¢ 
them would be to engage in a war of equi- 
valent and acquisition. 

Lord Carteret was severely reflected 
upon, and styled by Mr, Pitt, an execrable, 
a sole minister, who had renounced the 
British nation, and seemed to have drunk 
of the potion described in poetie fictions, 
which made men forget their country, 
But the chief argument upon which he 
and the others who spoke on that side of 
the question insisted, was that the expres- 
sions in the Address relating to the Treaty 
of Worms implied a blind approbation of 
a matter which had not yet been laid 
before the: House ; and which on inquiry 
they insinuated might turn out tq be a 
very bad one; besides that it was absurd 
and dishonourable for an House of Com- 
mons to declare their satisfaction, in any 


degree with a Treaty which they:had not - 


seen, though it was ever so advantageaus. 

- Lord Cornbury who spoke in this debate, 
as he does in all others, with much good 
sense and discretion, took off the weight 
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Europe, to allow France to increase her 
own power, or to divide the power of Eu- 
rope into so many branches as. to make it 


of this entirely, by shewing that no other 
meaning could be applied to the words 
objected to, than the declaring (what was 
undeniable) that the establishing of an 
‘union or strict alliance between his ma- 
jesty, the queen of Hungary and the king 
of Sardinia was in itself an advantageous 
measure for the common cause, without 
including an approbation of one single 
article of the particular treaty which had 
been concluded. He laid it dawn, that the 
parliament had engaged the king in these 
measures of preserving the House of Aus- 
tria, agreeably to the voice of his people; 
that it was incumbent upon us to carry 
him through them with honour; that if 
we should now withdraw our support from 
the queen of Hungary, the French might 
enter Germany again, and reduce her to 
the same distress with that from which 
she had lately been delivered. He 
touched the Battle of Dettingen very 
properly, and called it * in every foreign 
country the glorious, though in the public 
libels of this country the exploded, Victory 
of Dettingen.” . 
Both Winnington and Sandys defended 
‘lord Carteret, and reproved Pitt for using 
guch severe unparliamentary language in 
relation to a great minister, before his 
actions had been examined, and who was 
mot there to answer for himself: and the 
latter in particular said, that his integrity 
and love to his country were equal to his 
abilities, which were acknowledged by the 
whole world; and that from the long 
efriendship and esteem which he had for 
that noble person he could say no less of 
him. Winnington rallied Doddington 
upon the non-completion of his prophe- 
cies, viz, that the Dutch would not ac- 
cede, nor the allies march or act in the 
empire ;—the other promised, on some 
proper occasion, to shew. they were ful- 
filled, and that no man in his senses when 
he said the allied army would not act in 
the empire could suppose he meant that 
they would suffer the French to fire upon 
them without returning it; he disliked the 
modern manner of addressing, which is.to 
lump congratulations with compliments 
and assurances. He spoke more tenderly 
than Pitt on the nice subject of Hanove- 
rian partialities, commended the king’s 
personal behaviour, his virtues abused by 
@ mainister, and carried a little too far. He 
1 
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impossible for any one prince or state to 
think of opposing her in any of her am- 
bitious schemes; for it is very certain, 


expressed his surprise, that after the battle 
the British troops shewed themselves so 
unused to victory, as not to pursue a 
flying enemy, or relieve their dying 
friends. 

Mr. Lyttleton said, this precipitate and’ 
entangled approbation of a treaty unseen, 

ut him in mind of a famous line in the 

ehearsal, ‘* The news is welcome whatso-. 
ever it be.”. * How Mr. Bayes,” replies 
Smith very sensibly, ‘‘ whether good or 
badi??? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in an- 
swer to sir John Cotton (who asserted that 
the king had been engaged further by his 
ministers than was warranted by the ad- — 
vice of parliament), shewed that the pre- | 
sent measures had been entered into on 
particular Addresses of advice, (alluding 
to lord Bath’s famous motion in the first 
session,) not on. general Answers to 
Speeches from the throne. 

. I will conclude this account with a List 
of the Speakers in their order, and the 
numbers. on the division, which was occa- 
sioned by the absurd zeal of sir F. Dash-. 
wood, the leaders of that party not intend- 
ing to divide upon the whole of an Ad- 


dress, which they allowed was the most 


unexceptionable of any that had been pro-~ 
posed within their memory. 


SPEAKERS. 
For the Address. Against it 
1. Mr. Coke. 3. Mr. Pitt. 
2. Mr. Yorke. 5. Mr. Doddington, 
4. Mr. Winnington. $7. Mr. Lyttleton. 
6. Mr. Fox. 9. Mr. Grenville. 


8. Lord Cornbury. 
10. Mr. Nugent. 

12. Mr. Sandys. 

13. Mr. Oglethorpe. | 


11. Sir J. Cotton. 
14 Mr .Digby. . 


Noes 149. 


? 


Ayes 278. | 
On Tuesday the 6th of December, a 


very long debate which lasted till near ten 


o’clock, arose on the following motion of 
Mr. Waller’s ; viz, * That an humble 
Address be presented, most humbly to ad. 
vise and beseech his majesty forthwith to 
give orders, that the Hanoverian Troops 
should not be continued in the service of 
Great Britain after the 25th of this instant 
December.” 

Lord. Barrington seconded the motion 
to this effect, «“‘ That he was glad it was 
proposed so early in the session, because 
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that, as soon as ‘the thoughts of opposition 
end, those of dependence begin; and, 
consequently, if France could once effect 


the ministers would have time enough be- 
fore then to think of other troops; and 
those who disliked the Hanoverians, 
though upon the whole they approved of 
_ the measures in which we were engaged, 
might have an opportunity of expressing 
that dislike without prejudice to the ge- 
neral system. He stated the objections 
to these troops, their backwardness to act 
against France and the Emperor, the re- 
fusal of a considerable part of them to obey 
lord Stair’s orders in the battle—the 
Hanover staff so modelled that their gene- 
rals might always command the British,— 
the custom introduced amongst them, that 
particular corps in a day of action should 
follow no directions but such as came from 
their own commander in chief—other par- 
tialities had been shewn to them in forage, 
uarters, &c.: wished he did not know 
the occasion of them: hence universal 
jealousies and heart-burnings had arisen 
oth amongst the army and the nation: 
absolutely impossible they could serve with 
the English another campaign: it would 
even be better for us to pay them to join 
the French, than take them ourselves ;— 
England had called the king’s family to 
the throne out of her own free choice, with 
the dower she had a right to expect no 
rival in the affections of her sovereign ;— 
ministers only to blame; some nearest to 
the royal person had not done their duty 
—parliament obliged to interpose, and 
represent the sense and the uneasiness of 
the people, and point out a remedy. 
' Sir W. Yonge opened the general argu- 
ments against the motion,-—its prematute- 
- ness—want of foundation—not the likely 
way to obtain a good peace by i aa 
the common cause of the service o 
22,000 men; since the reasons for the 
motion extend as well to the 6,000 sent at 
the king’s electoral expence, as to the 
16,000 in our pay. | . 
Sir F. Dashwood. Distinction only be- 
twixt Englishmen and Hanoverians ;— 
heartily affectionate to the king and his 
royal family ; thinks this’ Address if com- 
lied with, will tend to strengthen them 
in the hearts of the people, therefore 
for it. | : sae A 
Lord Baltimore. No proper grounds 
before us to found such a Resolution upon. 
It will have the worst effects abroad,— 


loosen the alliances which have happily | 
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this purpose, all the princes and states of 


Europe would become dependent upon 
her, and most of them would, at all times, 


heen formed, and givé credit to the in- 
famous libels, &c. which have been pub- 
lished. 

Lord Hillsborough. The Address mov- 
ed in tenderness to the administration, to 
warn them of the danger and odium they. 
will incur by taking so unpopular a step; 
and give them time to exchange these 
troops for others. Volumes of libels writ- 
ten against those who have stood up in de- 
fence of their country. 

Col. Cholmondeley. Against the mo- 
tion: quotes Sempronius in Cato, (very 
absurdly), in allusion to the warmth of 
the promoters of it: * I'll bellow out for 
Rome and for my country, and mouth at 
Cesar till I shake the senate.”’ 

Lord Guernsey for it. 

Mr. Hamilton against it. 

Sir Thos. Drury most heartily against it. 

Nugent for it. 

Thos. Pitt, (elder brother to W. Pitt,) 
just come out of the country, very ill in- 
formed ; balances between the necessity of 
supporting the House of Austria and 
checking France, and the propriety of em- 
ploying these troops to those ends; calls 
upon the officers in the House to declare 
their sentiments. If they are of opinion 
that the Hanoverians cannot act with the 
British forces, thinks it preposterous to 
take them; if they can, not afraid of 
names; vows hé has an English heart. 

Ellis against it. 

Oswald for it. 

Sydenham for it. 

Hungerford against it. 

Banks tor it. 7 

Ross (a lieutenant in the guards) of opi- 
nion the troops cannot act together ; tells 
a story of a drunken quarrel between an 
Engli h groom and a Hanoverian soldier on 
their march into winter quarters; after 
which the latter had been acquitted by 
his commanding officer before the party 
aggrieved: had an opportunity of being 
heard, and producing his evidence. 

Lord Ch. Hay (a colonel in the guards) 
thinks the dissensions between the troops 
not irreconcilable; not owing to partiali- 
ties, but want of discipline: the groom 
who gave rise to the dispute, one of the 
most drunken quarrelsome fellows in the 
whole army ; had carefully enquired into 
the causes of this uneasiness ; a contractor 
for forage turned off by us, afterwards 


od 
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think of preserving their insignificant sha- 
dow of sovereignty, only by being obe- 
dient to her commands, and assisting her 


served the Hanoverians extremely well, 
who had sometimes forage, when our 
men wanted it, this was what the soldiers 
meant by partialities. The question re- 
flects upon the great person who com- 
‘manded, and who could not be concerned 
in these trifling quarrels. 

Ross. Means no reflection of that sort ; 
the instance he gave happened after that 
great person had left the arnry. 

General Campbell. Though not used to 
trouble the House with his sentiments, 
provoked to it by what he had just heard ; 
such accidents common to all armies com- 
posed of different nations, must be check- 
ed and prevented by good discipline, and 
the prudence of those who command: 
nothing had passed but what might easily 
be remedied ; not deserving the notice of 
the House; does net think any ill conse- 
quences ean attend the junction of the 
two corps another year. 

Strickland (a brigadier in the horse 

uards) seems to give up Ross’s story, 
but tells one more fovlish of the Hanove- 
_ Mans taking straw from the English; re- 
lies upon the straw. 

Ed. Finch. His speech was levelled 
at lord Stair; the contractor employed by 
him en aii Maillabois, Mabe a bank- 
rupt; blames his passage of the Mayne 
without consultin the generals of thie al: 
lies, and against the opinion of the British ; 
and likewise the march to Aschaffenburg, 
where the army was in danger of starving 
and being cut to pieces: ‘iclivared from 
this distress by his Majesty’s arrival; 

eaks warmly against the question as re- 

ecting upon him. 

Sir J. Cotton calls him to order :— 

Speaker reproves him. 

r. Finch will not mention that great 
person in the debate: defend him he will 
every where. 

Calthrope against it. . % 

W. Pitt. This a question of advice on 
a@ very important subject, and at a very 

critical time; appeals to the private con- 
sciences of gentlemen, whether they do not 
wish the Hanoverians out of our pay: 
his Majesty yet stands on the firm ground 
of his people’s affections, though on the 
brink of a precipice : it is the duty of par- 
liament to snatck him from the gulph 
where an infamous minister has placed 
him, and not throw paltry flowers on the 
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against those who should bravely dare to 
rebel. We should then be in the same 
circumstances Europe, or, I may say, the 


edge of it to conceal the danger : it ney 
be a rough, but it is a friendly hand whic 
is atrevehed out to remove him. Never 
heard a gentleman of merit say, before 
the honourable person (gen. Campbell), 
that no bad consequences can attend the 
junction of Englishmen and Hanoverians 
next year: Our countrymen must dread 
the renewal of those indignities they have 
been forced to swallow. Talks with free- 
dom of his majesty’s military ministers : 
gentlemen of the army very nice on those 
points, who have been bred to sentiments 
of honour. What they have said, truth ; 
but they have suppressed part of it; very 
wise in them to speak with caution; the 
hand of power is over them. 

Sir W. Yonge calls him to order: de 
sires he would speak to the question, and 
let persons alone. 

Mr. Pitt again. Insists on what he said 
before as parliamentary; applies the ex- 
pression of the ‘ hand of power’ to minis- 
ters. ; 

The Speaker. Interruption part of his 
rovince ; to es any person in this 
ouse influenced by the greatest person 

in the kingdom unparliamentary : to sup- 

pose them influenced by ministers always 
thought peculiarly mean and scandalous : 
therefore not to be insinuated. 

Mr. Pitt again. Flatters himself if the 
Speaker had heard him out when he was 
endeavouring to explain what he said, 
that he would not have interrupted him. 
Notwithstanding interruptions, which had 
disordered his train of thought, determined 
to say what lay at hisheart. Could prove 
that the invariable rules of service had 
been neglected with regard to the English 
officers. General of the Enghsh army 
not advised with: the great person hem- 
med in by German officers, and one Eng- 
lish minister ;. how could he then be in- 
formed of the sense of the army, or of the 
people, almost exasperated to despair. 
Every symptom of some dreadful catas- 
trophe attends us. This Address full of 
parliamentary respect. How much better 
to suggest our thoughts on this matter 
previously to any proposition of this na- 
ture from the crown, on which we may 
put an unwelcome negative. Other troops 
may be had for our money, those of 
Saxony or Cologne: British guards put 
under the command of a Hanover lieute- 
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world was, when the grandeur of the Ro- 
inans was at its greatest height. Some of 
the princes and states of Europe might be 


nant general out of his turn against the 
rules of service. Earl of Stair’s orders 
not obeyed. These discontents took their 
rise on the other side of the water; re- 
peats it again, that the great person hinted 
at, was hemmed in by German officers 
and one English minister without an Eng- 
lish heart. | 

Mr. Solicitor General. The question 
not now whether you would chuse Hano- 
verians preferably to other troops, but 
whether you would deprive the common 
cause of so great a strength as 22,000 
men, without knowing it can be replaced. 
‘ If you cannot, those left behind will be sa- 
crificed.—The question unnecessary to the 
end proposed; destructive of that end ; 
detrimental to the public, both in a do- 
mestic and foreign light : Ist, Unneces- 
gary to the end, because the troops will of 
course be out of our pay the 25th of this 
month; and if they are asked, the debate 
will arise de novo ; if not asked, what oc- 
casion for advice? 2ndly, Destructive of 
that end: the reason avowed is candour to 
the ministry; but if this Address be car- 
ried to the throne, gars prince of whom 
you can hire troops, will impose unreason- 
able terms upon you, and your enemies 
will counterwork you. The Address should 
be full of parliamentary respect: thinks it 
injurious to the crown: it advises these 
troops should be disbanded ‘ forthwith”’ 
_ (an emphatical word), without any mea- 
sures taken, or even entered upon, to re- 
place them’; without any promise of sup- 
plies ; without any limitations, to shew to 
all the world you do not mean a censure 
of the general measure: said to be a ques- 
tion of advice. It is a question of disap- 
probation. Always one of those who 


.- thought the entering into this expensive 


uarrel the least of two evils. The atten- 
_ tion of the House must not therefore be 
diverted by little considerations. Will not 
enter into the suggestions of ‘enbeaged : 
knows not what is meant by them; no- 
thing appears to this House as the ground- 
work of a Resolution. Ought to be on our 
guard against clamour: bodies of men 
very tender of the respect which is shewn 
to them: these stories easily make impres- 
sion: every man that hears them is a 
party, and what they want in truth and 
‘orce is made up by a willingness to be- 
lieve them: a little spark will light up a 
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dignified with the deceitful title of Socti 
Gallice Imperius; but if ever any one of- 
them should dare to behave otherwise 


great flame where the matter is combusti- 
ble-—Touches on foreign considerations ; 
the passing this question will be to tie up 
the hands of 22,000 men from acting. 
What detriment to the cause of Europe, 
&c. Is the dissatisfaction of the army to 
controul a matter of state? Has a great 
regard for individuals, but this House 
ought to remember we have had Remon- 
strances from the army. If they are to 
determine with what troops they shall act, 
they may dislike their pay, their quarters, 
their destination ; may be a private reason 
to weigh in the king’s councils, but not to 
be avowed in the House of Commons, 
Speaks of the particular facts mentioned; 
scarcely to be treated seriously. Popular 
Pe of this kind not new: King 

lliam’s army jealous of like partialities 
to the Dutch: Though he had delivered 
the nation, and steadily pursued its inte- 
rests through his reign, they were the 
cause of continual obstructions. 

Mr. Doddington. Touches the same 
topics with Mr. Pitt: Public notoriety 
sufficient foundation for this House: Eng- 
lish officers received with coldness. En- 
deavours to make out from what he has 
heard a charge of partiality. : This ques- 
tion not to be put on a personal footing. 

Lord Cornbury. This question taken up 
at an improper season: reserves himself to 
give his opinion against that time. Ob- 
serves this spirit concerning partiality pre- 
vails amongst the better sort of people: 
distinct from popular clamour. | 

Mr. Knight against. ‘ 

Mr. Foster for. 

Mr. Sandys opened little new matter. 

Mr. Grenville. An acquaintance of his 
was told by a French minister, that the 
English would not serve with the Hano- 
verians, and the war become unpopular 
by that means: will never rest until the 
electoral are separated from the regal do- 
minions. « te 

Thomas Wannington. 
great confusion into our proceedings to 
debate questions in the House which ought: 
to be considered in the committee of sup- 
ply: unprecedented. The hon. gentle- 
man (viz. Doddington) is for avoiding 
personalities, and yet: has stated'a charge 
and gone through the articles of it. De- 
sires to know-on whom that reflects. Ob- 
served the expression, “ the English of- 


It may introdace - 
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than as the most abject slaves, even that 
empty title they would be stript of, and 
their territory would be converted into a 
province of the French empire. Our 
royal family, like that of Macedon, might, 
for some time, be left in possession of their 
throne; but if any one of our future 
princes should endeayour to shake off his 
dependency, a powerful invasion would be 
the certain consequence; and if France 
were sole mistress of the continent of Eu- 
rope, or had it entirely at her command, 
our natural barrier would prove ineffec- 
tual: She would then come up against us 
ficers received with coldness.” Ig that 
personal? Believes a French minister 
might say what was imputed to him, and 
no doubt would say this was the best ques- 
tion that ever was brought into the House. 
Recapitulates some of the former argu- 
ments. . 

Mr. Doddington explains what he meant 
concerning the charge, that the Hanove- | 
= officers were not friendly to the Eng- 

Winnington. If the hon.‘ gentleman 
meant that the English officers complained 
they were received coldly by the Hano- 
verians, it is a delicacy they will not care 
° Mir Lyttleton. Teis said we should st 

r. Lyttleton. Itis said we should s 
until these troops were asked: then i 
may be too late: if the plague were near 
us, should we take no precautions, but 
wait its coming? Alexander disgusted 
his faithful Greeks by wearing the Persian 
robe (alluding to the yellow sash.) — 

Mr. Oglethorpe. Against the question. 

Sir J. Cotton for it. ‘To get rid of the 
Hanover yoke will be difficult. | 

‘Mr. H. Walpole. A ministry of twenty 
_ months continuance more severely treat- 
ed than one of twenty years :—laughs in 
his sleeve at that circumstance, but seri- 
ous upon the question. Thinks if this 
Address passes, considering its conse- 
quences, we shall be subject to a yoke 
which is not a name, the yoke of France. 
Very dangerous to trust either Saxony or 
Cologne ; the one has a daughter, queen 
-of Naples, the other is brother to the em- 
peror. May order their treops not to act 
on some occasions, unless terms dishonor- 
able in other respects are granted. Those’ 
who understand treating, know it is im- 
ape to get other troops in time. The 

e of Marlborough procured a general 
to be sent into Spain, with whom he could 
not agree. Insinuates that some such 

( VOL. XIII] 4 


with such & power as we could not oppose, 
either by sea or land: eur royal family: 
would be cut off; our noble pa t fa-. 
milies would be all carried captives into — 
France; and Britain would, from thence« 
forth, be divided, and governed by Frencls 
intendants or lieutenants, as Macedonia 
was by Roman pretors or proconsuls. 

This comsequence was foreseen, Sirs 
this. consequence all Ewrope was sensible. 
of in the last age: I wish I could say the 
same of the present; but, by what fatality. 
I know not, the present age seemed, a 
few months ago, to be struck with such a 


method may be used with regard to the 
Havnoverians; but if we slacken, the Dutch 
will withdraw, and the French will take 
more in one winter, than you can regain 
in three summers. \ 

G. Grenville warmly for the question. ° 

Thos. Piit: determined on the debate to 
vote against the motion. 

Mr. Noel. Thinks it better for the — 
House to advise the crown in this mattet 
on a generally allowed suggestion of jeat 
lousies, than on an enquiry into particulars 
which may prove of the most dangerous 
consequence. Is for the measure if geriet 
ral, but thinks this national discontent 
‘must be given way to. Afraid of acting 
with a disunited army, not an addition of 
stfength but of danger. — oe 

Adm. Vernon talks of the sugar colonies 
and the marine. a 

Dr. Lee states the question. : 

- The division against the question 231 

Forit- - - - - - = - -181_ 

| Majority - - - - + -—30 

From the event of this question, the 
court reckoned themselves sure of a cons 
siderable majority upon ‘that which was 
esteemed the most critical and delicate 
point of the session: but it happened in 
this affair, as it does in most others which 
have raised great discontent and clamour 
without doors, that several gentlemen, 
who usually concurred with the adminis- 
tration, either out of an affectation of po- 

ularity, or a real apprehension that very 

consequences would attend the takin; 
the Hanoverian troops again into pay, fi 
off from their friends and voted with the 
minority. It is said, that the 1 dpi 
have entrusted the direction of their con- 
duct in parliament, this séssion, to a com- 
mittee of six for the sake of secrecy. This 
anti-ministerial cabinet consists of Dod- 
dineton, Pitt, sir J. Cotton, sir Watkin 
W. Wynn, Waller and Lyttleton. — 
[Lj 
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blindness. as prevented their seeing this 

danger, pour it was never more appa- 

rent. Several of the princes of Europe, 

governed by a private selfish interest, had 

actually jomed with France in pulling 

down the House of Austria, though that was 

the only power, upon the continent of 

Europe, that could, by itself, pretend to 

limit or set bounds to the ambitious views 
of France. By this means the queen of 

Hungary was environed with such numer- 

ous hostile armies as it was impossible for 

her. to resist for any long time, and the 

confederacy against her was so powerful, 

that no counter-confederacy equal to it 

could. be formed. This, than grant, 

was, in some measure, owing to her own 

unseasonable obstinacy, as well as to the 

selfish views of some of her enemies ; for, 

however unjust she might think their pre- 
tensions, in common prudence she should, 

upon the death of her father, have yielded 

to those that were the most moderate, in 

order to enable her to resist those who 

were so immoderate as to aim at the total 

overthrow of her House. | 

- This, Sir, was, from the beginning of 

the present troubleg, his majesty’s advice 

to her; but this prudent advice she would 
not, for a long time, give the least ear to; 
and this not only united her enemies 
amongst themselves, but increased the 

views and demands of each, which re- 

duced his majesty to the fatal necessity 
of waiting till her obstinacy should be 

softened, and the eyes of some of her 

enemies opened by time and future acci- 

dents. This. he was obliged to do before 

‘he could openly.declare in her favour, or 
assist her in any other shape than by 
granting her sums of money ; but this he 
did with a steady design to take advantage 

of every accident that might happen ; and 

the behaviour of the French in Germany, 
especially about the time of the battle of 

‘Crotzka, was such as furnished him with 
.€n opportunity which he wisely took care 
to Jay hold of, and to make the best use of 

it he could; whereby he prevailed upon 

‘both the kings of Prussia and Poland to 
withdraw themselves from the French al- 

liance, and to make peace with the queen 
of neds upon. terms which (her ob- 

stinacy being now overcome by.time and 
-maature consideration ) she readily agreed to. 
By this prudent conduct of his majesty 

it became now possible to form such a 

confederacy in ‘Europe as might, with 

. 8ome hopes of success, endeavour to op- 


pose the ambitious designs of France; and 
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to give courage to the other powers of 


Europe to enter into such a confederacy, ’ 


he resolved to send a body of his British 
troops to Flanders, in order to have a 
numerous army formed there, which, be- 
fore the end of the campaign, raised such 
terrors in France as prevented their send- 
ing sufficient reinforcements to their troops 
already in Germany, and likewise pre- 
vented their joining the Spaniards with 
such armies as might have overwhelmed 
the king of Sardinia, or compelled him to 
desert the alliance he had before, by his 
majesty’s interposition, entered into with 
the queen of Hungary. At the same 
time proper orders were given to his ma- 
jesty’s admirals in the Mediterranean to 
prevent the Spaniards from sending any 
reinforcements. or provisions by sea to 
their army in Italy, and our squadron 
there was reinforced and instructed so as 
to enable it to execute those orders against 
whosoever should dare to abet the Spa- 
niards in any such attempt. 

_ By these means, Sir, the queen of Hun- 
gary was, before the end of the campaign, 
restored to the possession of Bohemia, 
Westphalia was freed from the burden and 
terror of a French army, and the Spaniards 


were, during the whole campaign, defeated _ 


in every attenipt they made against Italy: 


but there were two things still remaining © 


to be done; which were, to drive. the 
French entirely out of Germany, and to 
establish, upon a more solid basis, the 
alliance of the king of Sardinia, in order 
to drive the Spaniards entirely out of 
Italy ; for which purpose it was requisite 
to obtain the hearty concurrence of the 
Dutch. These things were to he the 
work of the next campaign, and therefore, 
as early as the season would permit, the 
army which had been formed in Flanders 
marched into Germany, and his majesty 
not only joined it with a considerable body 
of his electoral troops, but went in person. 
to command the army, and by his valour 
and conduct, chiefly, the glorious victory 
at Dettingen was ebtained, which com- 
pelled the French to evacuate Germany, 


and not only put the queen of Hungary in 


possession of all Bavaria, but opened a free 


‘passage for her armies to the Rhine; so 


that France, from being the invader of the 
dominions of others, had now enough to 


do to defend her own. 


Whilst his majesty was thus triumphing 
over the arms of France in the. field, he 
equally triumphed over her counsels in the 


cabinet; for, notwithstanding the utmost 


— 
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efforts of France to the contrary, he pre- 
vailed with the Dutch to send a body of 
20,000 men to the assistance of the queen 
of Hungary, and a definitive treaty of al- 
jaance was concluded at Worms, between 
his majesty, the queen of Hungary, and 
the king of Sardinia, by which the alliance 
and assistance of that prince was estab- 
lished. upon a firm basis ;.and experience 


has already shewn the great use it may be: 


of to us, in defeating the designs of our 
enemies the Spaniards in Italy, which 
will convince that haughty nation of its 
being necessary for them to cultivate a 
good correspondence with Great Britain, 
if they have a mind to be quiet: in their 
own possessions, or to disturb the posses- 
sions of any of their neighbours. 

- These great and unexpected events, Sir, 
have been all brought about by the wisdom 
and vigour of his majesty’s counsels, arid 
therefore we cannot in gratitude. omit 
taking notice of them upon this occasion. 


I was very sensible that there were many | 


gentlemen in this House, who could have 
set them in a clearer light, and. recom- 
mended them to your consideration with 
greater energy, than I can; but I knew 
your affection and duty to your sovereign, 
and the lustre of those events was in itself 
so refulgent, that I thought it required no 
high degree of eloquence to excite your 
grateful. acknowledgments; therefore I 
ventured to undertake the task, and hope 
1 shall be forgiven my arrogating to myself 
the honour of moving for its being resolved, 
«‘ That an humble Address be presented 
_ to his majesty, to return. his majesty the 
thanks of this House for his most gracious 
Speech from the throne; to congratulate 
his majesty upon his safe and happy return 
to this kingdom, after the dangers to which 
his sacred person has been exposed, in 
‘defence of the common cause, and of the 
liberties of Europe; to acknowledge his 
majesty’s regard and attention to the 
advice of his parliament, in exerting his 
endeavours for the preservation of the 
House of Austria; to congratulate his 
majesty on the success of his arms, in the 
prosetation of this great and necessary 
work, with so much glory to his majest 

and honour to this nation; to assure his 
majesty, that nothing could be more wel- 
come to his faithful. Commons, than to 
hear, that he was joined. by a body of the 


troops of the states general, whose interests | - 


and those of this country are inseparable ; 
to declare our satisfaction in his majesty’s 


having concluded a definitive treaty be- 
A | 
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tween his majesty, the queen of Hungary, 
and the king of Sardinia; which alliance 
must naturally contribute to the advantage 
of the common cause, and to the disap- 
pointing and distressing the crown of 
Spain, with which this nation is engaged 
in so just and necessary a war; to con- 
gratulate his majesty on the happv mar- 
riage of her royal highness the Princess 
Louisa with the Prince Royal of Denmark, 
and on the increase of his majesty’s royal 
family by the birth of a prince; to assure 
his majesty, that we will, with the greatest 
zeal, unanimity, and dispatch, grant to his 
majesty such effectual supplies as shall be 
found requisite for the honour and security 
of this nation, and as may enable his ma- 
jesty to concert such alliances, and pursue 
with vigour such measures, as may be ne- 
cessary for re-establishing the public tran- 
quillity, and procuring a safe and honour- 
able peace.” 


- The Hon. Philip Yorke :* 


Sir; the hon. gentleman has given 
you such a full, and, at the same time, 
such a concise deduction of the great 
events that have been brought about by 
his majesty’s wisdom and conduct, and 
you must all be so sensible of the late 
happy change in the affairs of Europe, that, 
were it in my power, I think it unneces- 
sary to add any thikg upon that subject ; 
but though great things have been done, 
there yet remain greater things to be done, 
before the tranquillity of Europe can be 
restored, and its liberties established upon 
a solid foundation; and as this nation, 
under his majesty’s prudent direction, has 
had a great share in what has been done, 
so it. must have.a great share in what 
remains to be done, as it must always have 
whenever the liberties of Europe are 
brought into any danget. The king of 
Sardinia has already joined heartily in the 
support of the common cause, and the 
Dutch have contributed a little assistance; 
but the latter must be. prevailed on to act 
with more vigour, and other powers must 


‘be brought into the confederacy, before 


we can suppose. ourselves able to defeat 
entirely ‘the present ambitious views of 
France, or to compel that aspiring nation 
to agree to such terms of peace, as may 
secure. us against a future attack upon the 


game quarter. 


_ For accomplishing these great ends, Sir, | 
nothing can contribute more than. a true 


* See the Preface to the present Volume, 
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harmony between his majesty and his 
parliament, and an hearty unanimi 
amongst ourselves ; and the sooner this 1s 
manifested, the more certainly, the more 
effectually, it will influence the counsels of 
those princes or states who are now ba- 
Jancing what share, perhaps, which side, 
they shall take in the present troubles of 
Europe; therefore, I hope, what my hon. 
friend has proposed will meet with no 
ebjection in this House; for the least ap- 
pearance of disunion amongst ourselves, 
jay, at this juncture, be of the most fatal 
eonsequence ; because it will discourage 
those who are inclined to assist the queen 
of Hungary from giving her any assistance, 
since they know, that without the hear 
and united concurrence of this nation it 
eould be of no effect; and it may deter- 
mine those that are at present indifferent 
to embrace the opposite side; nay, it may 
determine both the Dutch and the king of 
Sardinia to consider only their present 
safety, and to accept of a neutrality, 
which, we know, would be readily granted. 
I am sensible, Sir, that agamst the 
Address proposed the common objection 
way be made, of its being too particular 
ining a sort of spptabetion of 
all the measures pursued by our ministers; 
- but to this there is a common and ready 
pnewer, that our eompilaisance to the crown 
npow any such occasion, is never under- 
ood to be a forestalment of our judgment 
when the measures of the administration 
are brought fully and regularly before us. 
By the custom of parliament, which I may 
aow call immemorial, we think ourselves |. 
ebliged, in duty to our sovereign, to retum 
@ proper Answer, in our Address, to e 
thmg that has been mentioned in his 
Speech from the threne; and as we cannot 
then be convinced in a parliamentary way, 
that any thing has been done amiss by 
eur ministers, we have, for many years, 
thought ourselves at liberty to make use 
pf the utmost complaisance to the crown, 
without thinking ourselyes thereby en- 
gaged to approve ef any one measure of 
the anagem when their measures 
pre regularly under our enquiry. 
‘Whether I picks this eaatean; oe 
whether J approve of our late measures, is 
Rot a question which I think myself obliged 
now to determine; but, J am. sure, I 
cannot, at present, with any sort of authe- | 
rity, say, that our measures have been: 
wreng ; and as to the custom, whether it 
be right or wrong, the present is not, Iam 
sure, a proper time for altering it; because 


foreign courts would, from thence, suppese 
that we disapproved of the measures his 
majesty has lately taken, and consequently 
that he would be disabled from tmg 
the same measures any further. This 
would, of course, throw all the friends of 
the queen of Hu into the utmost: 
despair, and it would revive the now 
drooping spirits of her enemies, which 
would be of the most fatal censequence te 
the liberties of Europe, and consequently 
to those of this nation; for whatever inte- 
rest we may have in restoring the House 
of Austria to its former grandeur and 
power, it is certainly inconsistent with our 
safety, to see that House absolutely re- 
duced, and the House of Bourben parcell- 
ing out the kingdoms and provinces upen 
the continent of Europe, according to her 
own liking; because, I believe, there is 
nothing more certain than that the parti- 
tion, if not the conquest, of the British 
kingdoms and plantations weuld be the 
next grand design she would undertake. 
Thus, Sir, i is ee eee our dis« 
agreeing tothe Address pr be 
attended with the most fatal consequenees 3 
whereas our agreeing to it can subject us 
to no incenvenience or danger; and that 
the more unanimously it is agreed to, the 
more we shall strengthen his pee 
hands, the better we shall enable him ta 
re-establish the balance of power by a safe 
and honourable peace; therefere, | think 
it unnecessary to add any thing more, but 
conchide with seconding the metion made 
by my hon. friend. | 


Mr, William Pitt: 


Sir; from what is now proposed we 
may see, that whatever change we have 
got, or may get, with respect ta our 
foreign measures, by the late change in 
our administration, the nation is to expect 
no change with respect te our domestic 
affairs. In foreign affairs I shali grant we 
| have felt a very remarkable change :. from 
one extreme our administration have ran 
quite to the utmost verge of the other ; 
our former minister betrayed the interest 
of his aac by his pusillanimity, our 
present sacrifices them by his Quixotism : 
our former minister was for negociating 
with all the worid, our present is for fghte 
ing against al] the world: our former mi- 
nister was for agreeing to every treaty, 
though never so dishonourable; our pre- 
sent will give ear to no treaty, though 
never so reasonable. Thus both appear 
ta be extravagant, but with this difference, 


ee, a 
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that by the extravagance of our present 
the nation will be put toa much greater 
charge then ever it was by the extrava- 
geace of our former. 3 

It must therefore be allowed, Sir, that. 
by a chaage of a few men in our adminis- 
tration, we have got a change of measures 
so far as relates to foreign affairs; but 
with respect to ovr domestic affairs, we 
have met with no change in our measures: 
we can now, I think, expect none. The 
same screening, the same plundering, the 
same prodigal spirit prevails: the same 
criminal complaisance is expected from 
parliament; and to purchase that complai- 
sance, we may depend oa it, the same cor- 
rupt, extravagant, and dangerous means 
will be made use of. They have, I am 
convinced, been already practised, other- 
wise no minister could expect that a Bri- 
tish House af Commons would cram their 
Address to their sovereign with so many 
fulsome panegyrics upon the conduct of 
his ministers. I say, Sir, no minister 
could expect such complaisanee: for I 
hope the hon. gentleman who made the 
motion, will excuse me, if I suppose it was 

ut inte his hands by the minister; and if 

thinks he has acquired honour by mak- 

ing such a motion, I promise him I shall 
never envy him the acquisition. 

The hon. gentleman who spoke last was 
in the right, when he said, that at the 
beginning of the session we could know 
nothing, In a parliamen way, of the 
raegsures that had been pursued ; I believe 
we shall know as little, in that way, at the 
end of the session as we do at the begin- 
ning for 1am persuaded our new minister 
will in ¢this,.as well as in every other step 
of his domestic conduct, follow the example 
of his ‘predecessor, by getting a negative 
put upon every motion that may tend to- 
wards our acquiring any parliamentary 
knowledge of our late measures. But if 
we have no knowledge of them, surely it 
6 as strong an argument for our not ap- 
proving, as it can be for our not censur- 
Ing; asid if nothing relatiag to our late 
measures. had been proposed to be inserted 
in our Address upon this occasion, I should 
not now have taken the least notice of 
them ; but whether | have any parliamen- 
tary knowledge or no, when an approbation 
3s proposed, it lays me under.a necessity 
to make wee of the knowledge I have, 
whatever it may be, in order te determine 
whether I am to join or not in the appro- 
bation proposed. Suppose I had no know- 
ledge of any of our late eseasures, but 
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what I have gathered from foreign and 
domestic news-papers, even that know- 
ledge I must make use of, when I am ob- 
liged to give my opinion of them; and if 
fromthat knowledge I think them wrong, . 
I ought surely to refuse joining in any 
thing that may look like an approbation : 
nay this refusal I ought to persist in, till 
the minister be pleased to furnish me with 
such parliamentary knowledge as may con- 
vince me that I have been misinformed, 
This, I say, ought certainly to be. my con- 
duct, when, from the knowledge I have, 
find more reason to condemn than approve 
of any late measure; but suppose that, 
from the knowledge I have, 1 find more 
reason to og pale than condemn, yet even 
in that case [ ought not to approve, unless 
my knowledge be such as may authorise 
thab approbation ; and as no sort of know- 
ledge, but 2 parliamentary know! » can 
warrant a perliamentary approbation, for 
this reason alone I t to refuse it; so 
that if what is now proposed contains any 
sort of snpcobaliog, cur refusing to agree 
to it, is not a censure upon any past mea-. 
sure, it is only a declaration, that we have 
not such a know of past measures as 
may be a “plata paneao for our ap- 

roving them in a parliamentary way, 
which a declaration ae but thoes whe 
are admitted into the innermost recesses of 
the cabinet can refuse to make ; and as we. 


.have not now, I believe, any such in this 


House, therefore every gentleman here 
ought tojoin in such adeclaration, by giving 
his negative to this proposition now before 
us, ifit be such a ene as contains an appro 
bation of our late measures; and that itis 
so,no gentleman who attends tothe words . 
of it can make the least doubt of. 

Sir, it isnot only an approbation ef alt 
that our ministers have advised, but an 
acknowledgment of the truth of several 
facts, which, upon enquiry, may appear 
to be false; or at least they are such as we 
have seen no proof of, nor have any pro- 
per authority toassert. Suppose it should 
appear thet his majesty was exposed te 


few or no dangers abroad but what he is 
daily exposed to at home, such as the over- 


turning of his coach, or the stumbling of 
his horse, would not the Address proposed 
be an affront, and an insult upon our sove- 
reign instead of bemg a compliment? 
Suppose itshould appear, that our minsters 
have shewn no regard to the advice of par« 
Kament, and that they have exerted thet 

endeavours not for the preservation of the 
House of Austria, bus for invebving that 
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House in dangers which it might have other- 
wise avoided, and which, I believe, it will 
hardly be possible for us to avert: sup- 
pose it should appear that, though a body 
of Dutch troops marched to the Rhine, 
they never joined our army; suppose it 
should appear, that the treaty with Sardinia 
is not yct ratified by all the parties con- 
cerned, or that it is such a one as cannot 
be performed: if these things should ap- 
pear, upon an enquiry, would not such an 
Address as this appear very ridiculous ? 
What assurance have we that all those 
facts may not appear to be as I have sup- 
posed? For as the king’s Specch from the 
throne is always, in this House, consider- 
ed as the speech of the minister, it can 
never be allowed to be a proof upon which 
we ought to found any resolution. 

- What I have said, Sir, will shew, that 
even though we had reason to conclude, 
from such knowledge as we may have 
accidentally acquired, that all our late 
measures were right, and that all the facts 
to be mentioned in our Address were ex- 
actly true, yet we ought not to express 
any sort of approbation, because we have 
as yet no parliamentary knowledge, which, 
as I have said, is the only knowledge that 
can authorize a parliamentary approba- 
tion: but when the contrary happens to 
be the case; when we have great reason 
to conclude, from every sort of knowledge 
we have hitherto acquired, that our late 
measures were fundamentally wrong, that 
facts have been misrepresented to us, and 
that we may, very probably, have reason 
to condole what we are now desired to 
congratulate, how cautious ought we to 
be of-saying any thing inour Address, that 


may look like an approbation, either of. 


the measures, or the methods that have 
been taken to prosecute them? 

In order to shew, Sir, that this is really 
_ the case, I must begin with the. turn 
which the affairs of Europe took upon the 
death of the late emperor. Upon that 
emergency, I shall. grant, that it was the 
interest of this nation to have had the 
queen of Hungary established in the pos- 
session of all her father’s dominions, and 
her husband, the duke of Lorrain, chosen 
emperor. This was our interest, because 
it would have been the best security for 
the preservation of the balance of power ; 
but this was our only interest, and it was 
an interest we had in common. with all the 
powers of add except France. We 
were not, therefore, to take upon us the 
sole: support of this interest ; and there- 
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fore, when the king of Prussia attacked 
Silesia, and the king of Spain, the king of 
Poland, and the duke of Bavaria, aid 
claim to the late emperor’s succession, we 
might then have seen, that the establish- 
inent of the queen of Hungary in all her 
father’s possessions was become impossible, 
especially as the Dutch refused to inter- 
fere any other way than by their good of- 
fices. What then ought we to have done? 
Since we could not preserve the whole, is it 
not evident that, in order to engage some 
of the claimants on our side, we ought to 
have advised her to yield up a part? This 
we ought to have bisistedl on, and the 
claimant, whom we ought first to. have 
thought of -taking off, was, certainly, the 
king of Prussia ; both because his claim was 
the smallest, and because he was one of 
the most natural, as well as one of the 
most powerful allies we could treat with.’ 
For this reason we ought certainly to have 
advised the queen of Hungary to have ac- 
cepted of the terms offered by the king of 
Prussia when he first invaded Silesia: 
Nay, we ought to have insisted on it as 
the condition of our assisting her against 
any of the other claimants. If we had 
done this, the court of Vienna must, and 
would have agreed to it; and in this case, - 
whatever protestations the other claimants 
might have made, the queen of Hungary 
would to this day, I believe, have remain- 
ed the undisturbed possessor of all the 
rest of her father’s dominions, and her 
husband, the duke of Lorrain, would now: 
have been in possession of the imperial 
throne. — 

Did we, at that time, pursue this salu- 
tary measure? No, Sir, the contrary ap- 

ars not only from our Gazettes, but 

om our parliamentary knowledge: for, 
from the papers that have been either ac- 
cidentally or necessarily laid before parlia- 
ment, it appears, that, instead of insisting 
upon the court of Vienna’s agreeing to 
the terms offered by Prussia, we rather 
encouraged them in their obstinacy, not 
only by our memorials, but by his ma- 
jesty’s speech to his parliament, the ad- 
dresses of both Houses thereupon, and by 
flaming speeches made by our qourtiers 
against the king of Prussia. What I mean 
is, his majestv’s Speech on the 8th of 


April, 1741, the famous Addresses made 


upon that occasion for guarantying the 
dominions of Hanover, and the grant of 
300,000!. for enabling his Majesty to sup- | 
port the queen of Hungary. Every one 
must. remember the flaming . speeches 
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made upen that occasion by some fa- 
vourites at court against, the king of 
Prussia; and every one must remember, 
that the queen of Hungary was not then,. 
nor for some months after,. attacked by 
any one prince in Europe,;except the king 
of Prussia; therefore the court of Vienna 
could not but suppose that both the court 
and nation of Great Britain were resolved 
to support her, not only against the king 
of Prussia, but contra omnes mortales ; 
and consequently we haye no reason to 
be surprised at. that court’s shewing an 
unwillingness to part with such a rich 
plentiful country as those lordships of 
Silesia claimed by the king of Prussia... 

This, I say, Sir, was sufficient to con- 
firm the queen of Hungary in her obsti- 
nacy ; but this was not. all., We had not 
only. promised her our assistance, against 
the king of Prussia, but: we had actually 
begun a negociation for. a. powerful al- 
liance against that prince, aad for, parcel- 
ling out his dominions amongst the allies. 
We had solicited not only the queen of 
Hungary, but also the Dutch and the 
Muscovites to enter into this alliance, and 
we had been at the expence to take both 
the Danes and the Hessians into the pay 
of Great-Britain for the use of this alliance: 
Nay, even Hanover put itself. to a great 
expence upon this occasion, by making an 
augmentation of near one third to the army 
it had on foot, which, I believe, was the 
first extraordinary expence it was put to, 
ever since its saPPY conjunction with 
England, notwithstanding the great acqui- 
sitions it’ has since made, and the many 
erpenaye broils England has been in- 
volved gn upon the. sole account of that 
electorate. Therefore if the queen of 
Hungary shewed any thing like obstinacy 
with regard to the claims of Prussia, we 
may. easily perceive at whose door that 
obstinacy ought to be laid, and to them 
only the misfortunes which afterwards 
befel that princess ought most justly to be 
imputed. Whilst the French seemed re- 
solved not to interfere in the affairs of Ger- 
many, it was easy to promise her our as- 
" sistance; it was safe to engage in schemes 
that might contribute to her support, as 
well as to the enlargement of the domi- 
nions of Hanover, because Prussia was 
not certainly an equal match for the queen 
of Hungary alone, and much less for the 
queen of Hungary supported by Hanover 
and the whole power of Great-Britain. 
During this posture of affairs, I say, it was 
safe for us, that is to say, it was safe for 
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Hanover, to promise and to: concert 
schemes for the support of the queen of 
Hungary; but as soon as F'rdnce began to 
appear, our schemes were all dropt, and 


our promises forgot; because then it be- 
gan to be unsafe for Hanover to engage 


in the affair, and England surely is never 


‘to mind any promises,. or engage in any 
schemes, that may possibly bring Hanover 


into any danger or distress. aa 

.. From this time, Sir, we thought no 
more of assisting the queen of Hungary, 
except by those grants which were made 
to her by parliament. These, indeed, our 
ministers did not oppose, because they. are 
sure of making, some way or other, a job 


of every grant made by parliament; but. 
from the use that was made, or rather the — 


no use that was made, of the Danish and 


Hessian fraope: nop ttstanding their being — 


continued in British pay, and from the in- 
sult tdmely suffered by our squadron in 
the Mediterranean, we must conclude, 
that.our ministers, from the time the French 
began to interfere, resolved, and were, 
perhaps, afterwards engaged, to give the 
queen of Hungary no assistance either by 
sea or land. Thus, after having led that: 
princess upon the ice, by. our - promises, 
we left her there to shift for herself; by 
which means.the duke of Bavaria came to 
be chosen emperor, and the House of 
Austria was stript of a great part of its 
dominions, and in the utmost danger of 


being stript. of all, if France had inclined it ° 


should have been so; but this was what 
saved the House of Austria. France had 
a mind to have the power of that House 
reduced, but had no mind to see it abso- 
lutely ruined; because -the power of the 
duke of Bavaria, then emperor, would 
have been raised to a higher pitch than 
was consistent with the French scheme, 
which was to make the princes of Ger- 
many ruin one another as much as possi- 
ble, and then to make such a partition as 
should render the Houses of Bavaria, 
Austria, Saxony, and Prussia, pretty near 
equal ; in which case it is highly probable, 
and the French have not since scrupled to 
say, that the king of Prussia’s share would 


not have been so large as it has since been | 


made. = | | . 
This prevented the French from send- 


ing such a powerful army into Germany © 


as they might have done; and by the bad 
conduct of the generals they sent there, 
and the good conduct of the queen of 
Hungary’s generals, together with the 
bravery of her troops, her affairs in Ger- 


7 
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many took a new turn just about the tinre 
of the late change in our administration ; 
which brings me to the origm of the mea- 
sures that are now carrying on ; and there- 
fore I must consider the posture of the 
affairs of Europe at that particular time, 
that is, in February, 1742: but, before I 
begin, I must lay this down as a maxim, 
which this.nation ought always to observe, 
that though it be our interest to preserve 
a balance of power in Europe, yet, as we 
are the most remote from danger, we ought 
always to be the least susceptible of jea- 
lousy, and the last to take the alarm ; and, 
with regard to the balance of power, I 
must observe, that this balance may be 
supported either yy having one single 
tentate capable of opposing and defeat- 
ng any ambitious design of France, or by 
having a well-connected confederacy, suf- 
ficient for the same purpose: of these 
two, I shall grant, that the first is the 
most eligible when it can be had, because 
it may be most securely depended on; but 
when this cannot’ be had, the whole ad- 
dress of our ministers and rece 
ought to be employed in establishing the 
second. ae 
The wisdom of my first maxim, Sir, 
must be acknowledged by every one who 
considers, that when the powers upon the 
continent apply to us to join with them in 
a war against France, we may take what 
share, and what sort of share, in the war, 
we think fit; whereas, when we apply to 
them, they will prescribe to us in both 
‘and whatever art some gentlemen ma 
make ‘use of to frighten themselves, or to 
frighten others, when it serves their pur- 
pose, with the dependency of all the 
powers of Europe upon France, we may 
rest secure, that as often as they are in 
any real danger of being brought under 
such a dependency, they will unite among 
themselves to prevent it, and will call upon 
us for assistance: nay, if they should be 
imperceptibly brought under such a de- 
pendency, they would, as soon as they per- 
ceived it, unite among themselves, and call 
upon us to join with them in a confederac 
against France, in order to enable them 
to shake off that dependency ; so that we 
can never be obliged to stand single and 
alone in supporting the balance of power, 
nor shall we ever have occasion to call 
upon our neighbours on the continent to 
join with us for such a purpose, unless 
when our ministers, for some by-ends of 
their own, pretend dangers which have no 
real foundation; for Europe is' now in a 
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very different situation from what it was in 
the time of the Romans. Every country 
in Europe was then divided mto so many 
sovereignties, that it was impossible for the 
people of any one country to unite among 
themselves, and much more for two or 
three large countries to unite in a generat 
confederacy against the overgrown power 
of the Romans; whereas this is now prac- 
ticable, it has Deen practised, and always 
may be practised, as often as France, or 
any other power in Europe, discovers @ 
real design to enslave the rest. 

This brings me, Sir, to what I have al- 
ready observed, that the balance of power 
in Europe may be preserved by a confe- 
deracy, almost a8 securely as it can be by 
setting up any.one power as a rival to the 
power of France: and now let me examine 
which of these two methods we ought to 
have thought on in February, 1742. The 
imperial diadem was then gone from the 
House of Austria; and though the queen 
of Hungary’s troops had met with some 
success in the winter, she was still stript 
of a great part of the. Austrian dominions, 
so that the power of that House was much 
inferior to what it was at the time of the 
late emperor’s death, and still more infe- 
rior to what it was in the year 1716, wher 
we thought it necessary to add Naples and 
Sicily to its former acquisitions, in order 
to make it a match for the power of France. 
Besides this, there was then a most power- 
ful confederacy against that House, and 
no jealousy subsisting amongst the powers 
of Europe, of the ambitious designs of 
France; for, though that court had as- 
sisted in hrm down the House of Austria, 
they had discovered no design of*increas- 
ing their own power or dominions. But, 
on the other hand, by the haughty be- 
haviour of the court of Vienna, arid the 
height that House had been raised to, a 
jealousy had arisen, amongst the princes - 
of Germany, of the overgrown power of 
that House; which jealousy had‘ first ma- 
nifested itself in the House of Hanover, 
and was at this very time subsisting, not 
only in the House of Hanover, but also in ~ 
most of the sovereign Houses of Germany. 
In these circumstances it was impossible 
for our ministers, however wrong-headed, 
we may pppoe them, to think of restor- 
ing the House of Austria ‘to its former 
Art and power, or of setting that 

ouse up again as a match for the power 
of France; because, in such a scheme, 
they must have seen that they would not 
be cordially assisted by any power in Eu- 
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rope, and that they wauld be opposed, not 
only by France and Spain, but by all the 
_ princes of Germany and Italy, who were 
jealous of the power of the House of 
Austria. 

In these circumstances, what was this 
nation todo? . What ought our ministers. 
to have done? Since it was impossible to 
re-establish the balance ef power in Eu- 
rope, upon the single power of the House 
of Austria, surely, Sir, it was our business 
to think of restoring the peace of Germany 
as soon as possible by our good offices, in 
order thereby to establish a confederacy 
sufficient for opposing France, in case that 
court should afterwards discover any am- 
bitious views. It was not now so much 
our business to prevent the lessening the 
power of the House of Austria, as it was 
our business to bring about a speedy re- 
conciliation among the princes of Ger- 
many, and to take care that France should 
get as little by the treaty of peace, as she 
said she expected by the war. This, I 
say, ought to have been our chief concern, 
because the preservation of the balance of 
power was now no longer to depend upon 
the sole power of the House of Austria, 
but upon the joint power of a confederacy 
then to be formed; and till the princes of 
Germany were reconciled among them- 
selves, there was scarcely a possibility of 
forming any such confederacy. If we had 
made this our scheme, the Dutch would 
have joined heartily in it: The Germanic 
body would have joined in it; and the 
peace of Germany might have been re- 
stored without putting thie nation to any 
expence, or diverting us from the prose- 
cution of our just and necessary war 
against Spain, in case our differences’ with 
that nation could not have been adjusted 
by the treaty for. restoring the peace of 

ermany. But our new minister, as I 
_ have said, run into an extreme quite oppo- 
site to that of the old: our former minis- 
ter thought of nothing but negociating 
when he ought to have thought of no- 
thing but war; and this minister thought 
of nothing but war, or, at least, the 
resemblance of. it, when he ought to 
have thought of nothing but negocia- 
tion. A resolution was taken, and pre- 
ehere were made, for sending a 

y of our tr 
fore we had any hopes of the king of 
Pruesia’s deserting his alliance with France, 
ay without our being called 7 to sa 
any one power in Europe: I say, Sir, 
by any one power in Europe; for I defy 
{ VOL. XIII.) ji 
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our ministers to shew, that even the queen 
of Hungary desired any such thing before 
it was resolved on: I believe some of her 
ministers were free enough to declare, 
that the money those troops cost us, would 
have done her much more service ; and, I 
am sure, we were so far from being called 
on by the Dutch to do go, that it was re- 
solved on without their participation, and 
the measure carried into execution, I be- 
lieve, expressly contrary to their advice. 
This resolution, Sir, wag sq far frem 
having any influence upon the king of 
Prussia, that he continued firm to his al- 
liance with France, and fought the battle 
of Crotska, after he knew it was taken; 
and if he had continued firm in the same 
sentiments, I am very sure our troops nel- 
ther would nor could have been of the 
least service to the queen of Hungary; 
but the battle of Crotska fully convinced 
him, that the French designed chiefly to 
play one German prince against another; 
in order to weaken both; and, perhaps, he 
had before then discovered, that, aceord-. 
ing to the French scheme, his share of Si- 
lesia was not to be so considerable as he 
expected. These considerations, and not 
the eloquence or address of any of our mia 
nisters, inclined him to come to an egrege 
ment with the queen of Hungary; and as 
she was now convinced, that she could not 
depend upon our promises, she dad 
agreed to his terms, though his demands 
were now much more extravegant than 
they were at first, and what was worse, 
they were now unaccompanied with any, 
one promise or consideration, except that 
of a neutrality; whereas his first demands 
were made palatable by the tender of a 
large sum of money, and by the promise of 
his utmost assistance, not only in supporte 
ing the is: hat Sanction, but in raising 


her husband, the duke of Lorrain, to the 


imperial throne: Nay, he even insinuated, 
that he would embrace the first opportu- 
nity to assist in procuring her House an 
equivalent for whatever part of Silesia she 
should yield up to him. : | 
This accommodation between the queen | 
of Hungary and the king of Prussia, and 
that which soon after followed between . 
her and the duke of Saxony, produced a 
very greet alteration in the affairs of Eu- 
rope; but as they promised nothing but 6 
neutrality, and as the Dutch absolutely ree 
fused to.join either with the queen of Hune . 
gary or us in any offensive measures 
ainst France, it was still impossible for _ 
us to think of restoring the House of Aus- 
[M) . | 
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tria to such power as to render it a match 
for the power of France; therefore we 
eught still to have thought of nothing but 
negociation in order to restore the peace 
of Germany by an accommodation between 
her and the emperor; and the distresses 
which the French and Bavarian armies in 
Germany were drove to, furnished us with 
such an opportunity as we ought, by all 
means, to have embraced, and to have in- 
sisted upon the queen of Hungary’s doing 
the same, under the pain of being entirely 
deserted by us. A peace was offered both 
by the emperor and. the French upon the 
moderate terms of wti possidetis, with 
respect to Germany ; but, for what reason 
1 cannot comprehend, we were so far from 
advising the queen of Hungary to accept, 
that, I believe, we advised her not to ac- 
cept of the terms offered. 

This, Sir, was a conduct in our minis- 
ters so very extraordinary, so directly op- 
posite to the interest of this nation, and 
the security of the balance of power, that 
I can suggest to myself no one reason for 
it, but their being resolved to put this 
nation to the expence of maintaining 
16,000 Hanoverians ; and this, I am afraid, 
-was the true motive our new ministers had 
at first for all the warlike measures the 
resolved on. Nothing would now satisfy 
us but a conquest of, Alsace and Lorrain, 
in order to give it to the queen of Hungary 
as.an equivalent for what she had lost ; 
and.this we resolved on, or at least pre- 
tended to resolve on, at a time when 
France and. Spain were in close conjunc- 
tion, at a time when no one of the powers 
of Europe could assist us, at a time when 
none of them entertained any jealousy of 
the ambitious designs of France, and at 
a time when most of the princes of Ger- 
many entertained such a jealousy of the 
eae of the House. of Austria, that we 

ad great reason to apprehend the whole 
Germanic body, or at least the most con- 
siderable princes of Germany, joining 
against us, in case we should meet with 
any success. Sir, if our ministers were 
really serious in this scheme, it was one 
of the most romantie that .ever entered 
into the head of any English Don Quix- 
‘ote; and if they made this only a pre- 
tence for putting this nation to the ex- 
pence of maintaining 16,000 Hanoverians, 
or: of acquiring some new territory for the 
electorate of Hanover, I am sure, no Bri- 
- tish House of Commons ought to approve 
of their conduct. 
- Ibis ridiculous ta say, Sir, that we could 
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not advise the queen of Hungary to accept 
of the terms ffored by shearers and 
France, when their troops were cooped up 
in the city of Prague, because those terms 
were offered with a view only to get their 
troops at liberty, and to take the first op- 
portunity to attack her with more vigour. 
This, I say, is ridiculous, because if she 
had accepted of the terms offered, she 


might have had them guaranteed by the 
Dutch, by the Germanic body, and y all 
the powerful princes of Germany, which 


would have brought all these powers inte 
a confederacy with us against the emperor 
and France, if they had afterwards attacked _ 
her in Germany; and all of them, but 
especially the Dutch and the king of Prus- 
sia, would have been ready to have joined 
with us, if the French had attacked her m 
Flanders. It is equally ridiculous to say, 
that she could not accept of these terms, 
because they contained nothing for the 
security of her dominions in Italy; for 
suppose the war had continued in Italy, if 
the queen of Hungary had been safe upon 
the side of Germany, she could have 

oured in such a number of troops into 
Italy, as would have been sufficient for 
opposing and defeating all the armies that 
both the French and the Spaniards could 
have sent to and maintained in that coun- 
try, since we could, by our superior 
squadrons, have made it impossible for the 
French and Spaniards to maintain great 
armies in that country. No reason can, 
therefore, be assigned for the queen of 
Hungary’s refusing the terms offered her 
for restoring the tranquillity of Ger- 
many, but this alone; that we had pro- 
mised to assist her so effectually as to 
enable her to conquer a part of France, 
by way of equivalent for shat she has lost 
in Germany and Italy; and such an. as- 
sistance it is neither our interest, nor in 
our power, to give, as the circumstances 
of Europe stand at present. I am really 
surprized how the queen of Hungary came 
to trust a second time to our promises ; for 
I may venture to prophesy, that she will 
find herself a second time deceived. We | 
shall only put ourselves to a vast needless 
expence, as we did when she was first at- 
tacked by Prussia; and may give France 
a pretence for conquering Flanders, with- 
out raising ey ree ousy in the other powers 
of Europe, which otherwise she could not 
have done; or we may bring the queen of 


Hungary a second time to the verge of 


destruction, and leave her there; for that 
we shall certainly do, as soon as Hanover 
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comes to be a second time in danger. 
From all which I must conclude, that our 
present scheme of politics is fundamentally 
wrong, and that the longer we continue to 
build upon such a foundation, the -more 
dangerous it.will be for us: the-whole fa- 
bric must tumble at last, and may crush 
this unfortunate nation under its ruins. 
But now, Sir, let us see how we have 


rosecuted this scheme, bad as it is, during: 


ast campaign. . As this nation must bear 
the chief part of the expence, it was cer- 
tainly our business to prosecute the war 
with all possible vigour, to come to action 
@s soon as possible, and to push every ad- 
vantage to the utmost. Since we soon 
found we could not attack the French upon 
the side of Flanders, why were our troops 
so long of marching into Germany? Or, 
indeed, I should rather ask, why our army 
was not at first assembled in that country ? 


Why did they continue so long inactive 


upon the Maine? If our army was not 
numeraus enough for attacking the French, 
why were the Hessians left behind for 
some time in Flanders? Why did we not 
send over 20,000 of those regular troops 
that were lying idle here at home? How 
to answer all these questions I cannot tell; 
but it is certain that we never thought of 
attacking the French army in our neigh- 
bourhood, and, I believe, expected ve 
little to be attacked. Nay, I doubt muc 
if any. action. would have happened during 
the whole campaign, if the French had 
not, by the misconduct of some one or 
other of our generals, caught our army in 
a hose-net, from which it could not have 
escaped, if the French generals had all 
observed the directions of their commander 
in chief, and had thought only of guarding 
and fortifying themselves in the defiles 
through which it was necessary for our 
army to pass, instead of passing those de- 
files, and marching up to attack our troops. 
Thank God, the courage of some of the 
French generals got the better, of their 
discretion, as well as their military disci- 
pline. This-made them attack, instead of 
waiting to be attacked, and by the bravery 
of the English foot, and the cowardice of 
their own, they met with a severe repulse, 
which put their whole army into confu- 
sion, and obliged it to retire with precipi- 
tation over the Maine, by which our army 
escaped from the snare they had been led 
into, and got free liberty to pursue their 
retreat to Hanau. | 
This, Sir, was a signal advantage; but 
did we push this advantage? Did we 
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pursue the enemy in their precipitate re~ 
treat over a great river, where many of 
them must have been lost,’had they been 
closely pursued? .Did we endeavour to 
take the least advantage of the confusion 
they had been thrown into by their un- 
expected repulse? No, Sir, the ardour. of 
our British troops was restrained by the 
cowardice of the Hanoverian ; and instead 
of pursuing the enemy, we ourselves ran 
away in the night time, and in such haste, 
that we left all our wounded to the mercy 
and care of the enemy, who had, likewise, 
the honour of buryiag our dead as well as 
their own. This action may, therefore, 
on our side, be called.a lucky escape; but 
I shall never give my consent to honour it 
with the name of a victory. | 

After this escape, Sir, our army was 
joined by a very large reinforcement. 
Did this revive our courage, or give us 
any better stomach for fighting? .Not a 
bit, Sir; though the French continued for 
some time upon the German side of the 
Rhine, we never offered to attack them, or 
to give them the least disturbance. At 
last, upon prince Charles’s approach, with 
the Austrian army under his. command, 
the French not only repassed the Rhine, 
but retired quite out of Germany; and as 
the Austrian army and the allied army 
might then have joined, and might have 
both passed the Rhine without opposition 
at Mentz, or almost any where in the Pa- 
latinate; it was expected, that both armies 
would have marched together into Lor- 
rain, or in search of the French army, in 


-order to force them to a battle; but in- 


stead of this, prince Charles marched up 
the German side of the Rhine to do what? 
To pass that great river in the sight of a 
French army equal in number to his own, © 
which, without some extraordinary neg- 
lect in the French, was impracticable ; 
and so it was found by experience ; so that 
the whole campaign, upon that side, was 
consumed in often attempting what as 
often appeared to be impracticable. : 
On the other side, 1 mean that of the 
allied army, was there any thing done of 
consequence? I know of nothing, but that 
of sending a party of hussars into Lorrain 
with a manifesto. .The army,. indeed, 
passed the Rhine at Mentz, and marched 
up t6.the French lines upon the frontier of 
Alsace, but never offered to pass those 
lines till the French had abandoned them, 
I believe, with a design to draw our army 
again into some snare; for upon the 
French returning again towards those lines — 
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it retired with much greater haste than it 
had advanced, though the Dutch auxilia- 
ries were then come up, and pretended at 
least to be ready tojoin our army; a 
as I have heard, they found a pretence for 
never coming into the line; and I doubt 
much if they would have marched with us 
to attack the French army in their own 
territories, of to invest any of their forti- 
fied places; for I must observe, that the 
French lines upon the Queich were not, as 
to some part of them, within the territo- 
ries of France: But suppose this Dutch 
detachment had been ready to march with 
us to attack the French in their own terri- 
tories, or to invest some of their fortified 
places, it could have given me no joy, and 
therefore I cannot join in any congratula- 


tions upon that event; for a small detach- 


ment of Dutch troops can never enable us 
to execute the vast scheme we have under- 


taken: the whole force of that republic ' 


would not be sufficient for that purpose, 
because we should have the majority of 
the empire against us; and therefore, if 
the Dutch had joined totis viribus in our 
scheme, instead of congratulating, I should 
have bemoaned their running mad by our 
example, and at our instigation. 

Having now briefly examined our con- 
duct during last campaign, from the few 
remarks I have made, I believe, ‘Sir, it 
will appear, that supposing our Scheme to 
‘be in itself possible or practicable, we have 
no reason to hope for success, if it be not 
prosecuted with more vigour, and better 
conduct, than it was during last campaign. 
While we continue in the prosecution of 
this scheme, the Hanoverians, indeed, 
will be considerable gainers, let whoever 
‘will be the loser; because they will draw 
‘ or 500,000/. yearly from this nation, 
‘over and above what they have annually 
drawn from us, ever since they have had 
the good fortune to be united with us 
‘under the same sovereign. But we ought 
‘to consider, even the Hanoverian ought 
to consider, that this nation is not now in 
_& Condition to carry on an expensive war 
for ten or twelve years, as it did in the 
. ‘reign of queen Anne. We may fund it 
out for & year, two, or three ; but we are 
now so much in debt, that if we go on for 
‘afew years, adding millions to it every 
year, our credit will certainly at last, I am 
_ afraid sooner than some amongst us ima- 
‘gine, be blown up; and if this misfortune 
‘should papner to us, neither Hanover, 
‘hor any other foreign state, would be able 

“to draw a shilling more fromus. A stop 


- 
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to our public credit would put an end to 
our paper currency: an universal bank- 
ruptcy would ensue, and all the little 
ready money left oe i us would, by the 
happy possessors, be locked up in iron 
chests, or hid in by-comers. It would 
then be impossible to raise our taxes, and 
consequently impossible to maintain either 
fleets or armies. Our troops abroad would 
be obliged to enter into the service of any 
prince that could maintain them, and our 
troops at home would be obliged to live 
upon free quarter: nay, this they could 
not do leng; forthe farmer would neither . 
sow nor reap if he found his produce taken 
from him by the starving soldier. In these 
Circumstances, I must desire the real 
friends of our present happy establishment 
to consider, what might be the consequence 
of the Pretender’s being landed amongst 
us at the head of a French army. Would 
not he be tooked on by most as a third 
saviour? Would not the majority of the 
people jom with him, in erder to rescue 
the nation from those that had brought it 
into such confusion ? 

This danger, Sir, is, I hope, one of 
those that may be called imaginary ; but, 
I am sure, it is far from being so tmagi- 
nary, as that we have been frightened with 
in this debate, of all the powers upon the 
continent of Europe’s being brought 
under ‘such a slavish dependence upon — 
France, #8 to join with that nation in con- 
‘quenng this island, or in bringing it under 
the same slavish dependenee with them- 
selves. 

I had almost forgot, Sir, to take notice 
of the famous treaty of Worms; and I 
wish after-ages never take notice of it. 
I wish it could be erased out of our annals 
as well as records, so as never to be here- 
after taentioned ; for that treaty, with its 
appendix, the convention that followed it, 


-is‘one of the most destructive, unjust, and 


ridiculous treaties we ever made. By that 
treaty we have taken upon ourselves a 
barden, which I think impossible for us to 
support ; and we have engaged in such aa 
act of injustice towards the republic of 
‘Genoa, ‘as must alarm all Europe, and 
give the French q signal advantage; for 


‘from thence all the eat of Europe will 


see what regard we ‘have to justice, where 
we think we have power; and therefore 
most of them will probably join with 
France in curtailing our power, or at least 
in preventing its increase.’ The alliance 
of Sardinia, and his assistance, may, I ad- 
mit, be of great use to us in defeating the 
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designs of the Spaniards in Italy; but 
gold itself may be bought too dear; and, I 
am afraid we shall find the purchase we 
have made to be at last but a precarious 
bargain, especially if Sardinia should be 
attacked by France as well as Spain, which 
will be the certain consequence of the 
scheme of politics we are now pursuing. 
For these reasons, Sir, I hope, no gentle- 
man, nor even any minister, will expect, 
that I should declare my satisfaction in 
that treaty’s being concluded. 
It is very surprising, Sir, to hear gentle- 
wen talk of the great advantage of una- 
nimity in our proceedings, when, at the 
same time, they are doing all they can to 
eee unanimity. Ifthe hon. gentleman 
intended that wliat he proposed 
should be unanimously agreed to, he 
would have returned tothe ancient cus- 


tom of parliament, which some of his | 
new friends have so often, upon former : 


occasions, recommended. It is a new 


doctrme, to pretend, that we ought, in our . 


Address, to return some sort of answer to 
every thing mentioned in his majesty’s 


pe pa it is a doctrine that has prevail- | 
ed only since our parliaments began to look : 

English parlia- ; 
ment; and now we pretend to be such: 
enemies to France, I expected, we should ' 


more like a French than an 


shave laid aside this doctrine. The very 
vaethod of proceeding in parliament must 
shew this doctrine to be false. His ma- 
jesty’s Speech is not now so much as under 
our consideration: we never do take it 
into consideration, but upon a previous 
order for that purpose ; therefore we can- 
net now, properly, take notice of its con- 
tents, any further than to determine, whe- 
ther we ought to return thanks for it or 
no; for even this is what we may refuse, 
‘without being guilty of any breach of duty 
to our sovereign; but this, I believe, no 
‘gentleman would have thought of, if the 
hon, gentleman, who made you this motion, 
had not tacked to it a long and fulsome 
‘panegyric upon the conduct of our minis- 
ters. 1 am convinced, no gentleman 
-would have objected against our express- 
ing our duty to our sovereign, and our 
zeal for his service, in the most strong and 
affectionate terms; nor would any gentle- 
aman have refused to iopauarigs his ma- 
-Jeety upon any fortunate.event’s ening 
ces ta al family and the iain gone 
‘man would have desired no more, if he had 
antended that his motion should be unani- 
‘mously agreed to; but as ministers are 
«generally ‘the authors and :drawers-up of 
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the motion, they always have a greater 
regard for themselves than for the service 
of their sovereign; and this is the true 
reason why such motions seldom meet 
with an unanimous approbation. 

As for the danger Sir of our returning, 
or not returning to our ancient custom 
upon this occasion, I think it lies wholl 
upon the side of our not returning. I 
have shewn, that the measures we are now 
pursuing ere fundamentally wrong, and 
that the longer we do pursue them, the 
heavier our misfortune willbe: unlesssome 
si rovidence intervenes, experience, 
qeegees will confirm what aay. By 
the immediate intervention of Providence, 
we may, it is true, succeed in the most im- 
probable schemes ; but Providence seems 
tobe against us, and for our punishment has 
suffered us to embark in projects that may 
undo us: the sooner, therefore, we repent, 
the better it will be for us; and unless re- 
pentance begins in this House, I shall ex- 
a it no where else, till dire experience 

as convinced us of eur being in the wrong. 
For this reason, I hope, and I wish, that we 
may now begin to put a stop tothe farther 
prosecution of these destructiveand danger- 
ous measures, by refusing them our ap- 
probation. If we put a negative upon this 
question, it may awaken our ministers out 
of their deceitful dream : If we agree to it, 
they will dream on, till they have dreamed 
Europe and their country, as well as them- 
selves, into perdition. - If they stop now, 
the nation may recover; but if by such a 
flattering Address we encourage them to 
go on, it may soon become impossible, ei- 
ther for them, or us, to retreat ; and there- 
fore, for tae sake of Europe, as well as my 
country, I shall most heartily join in put- 
ting a negative upon this question. 


Mr. Thomas Winnington < 


Sir; the spirit of opposition has, of 
late years, become so prevalent in this 
House, that unanimity is never to be ex- 
pected. If the hon. gentleman had pro- 

osed nothing but thanks to his majesty 
foe his most gracious Speech from the 
throne, I doubt much if it would have met 
with an unanimous approbation: I am 
persuaded some objection would have been 
made to:it, or some amendment or addition, 
offered, in order to give gentlemen an op- 


portunity to display their rhetoric in run- 
ning down the measures of the adminis- 
tration: But, thank God! the insignifi- 


cancy of opposition, when not founded gn 


solid and right principles, is now as. 
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known abroad, as it is at home; and, to 
our good fortune, if the proposition be but 
agreed to by amajority, the oppcsition it 
may meet with, can have no effect upon, 
nor any way disconcert, the measures 
which his majesty is pursuing, for the 
freedom and security of Europe in general, 
and of this nation in particular. There- 
fore, if, by what I am‘to trouble you with 
upon this occasion, I do but gain a ma- 
jority, I shall give myself no concern, if 
I fail of gaining an unanimous approba- 
tion. 

As to the ancient method of addressing, 
I am really surprised to hear it so much 
insisted on, when the reason for our 
changing our method of addressing has 
been so often and so clearly explained. In 
ancient times our sovereign, in his speech 
from the throne, communicated no 
knowledge to his parliament, either of 
what had been done, or of what was to be 
done: his speech was only a short com- 
pliment to the two Houses, and to the 
chancellor it was left to give a state of our 
affairs abroad and at home, and to explain 
to the parliament the king’s wants, and 
his redsons for calling them together. 
Whilst this custom continued, our ad- 
dress, by way of answer to the king’s 
speech, could be no more than a general 
compliment; for neither House, in their 


address to the throne, could take notice of 


what had been delivered to them from the 
wool-sack. But since the Revolution, 
our kings have, most justly, shewn more 
regard to their parliaments, and have 
themselves, at the beginning of every ses- 

sion, done what was formerly left to be 
done by the lord chancellor. 

‘This, Sir, introduced necessarily a 
change in our method of addressing ; for, 
in good manners, we were obliged to take 

some sort of notice of every thing our 


sovereign had mentioned in his speech 


from the throne; and upon such occasions, 
it has.always been the custom to suppose 
the facts to be true as stated in the king’s 
speech, without derogating however from 
our power or freedom to enquire into the 
truth of them, after having all the lights 
laid before us that we might think neces- 
‘sary for a full enquiry; and if, upon such 
-~enquiry, any of the facts appear to be un- 
“truly or unfairly stated, no supposition, no 
expression we had made use of in our ad- 
dress, could prevent or obstruct our call- 
ing those to account who had advised their 
govereign to express himself in such a 


manner. When we enter upon any such 
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enquiry, the speech is supposed to be the 
speech of the ministers, and we may treat 
it with the saine freedom as if it had been 
actually made by one of them: which 
shews, that nothing that is now proposed, 
or, indeed, that can be proposed, upon 
any such occasion, can be attended with 
any inconvenience, because it can be no 
bar to a future enquiry, nor can it have 
the least influence upon any of our future 
proceedings ; and as his majesty has been 
graciously pleased, upon this’ occasion, to 
give us a very particular account of the 
present state of our affairs, we have now 
the same.reason for continuing the modern 
custom, that our forefathers had for leave 
ing the ancient. 

For this reason, Sir, if there were any 
facts mentioned in his-majesty’s Speech, 
which might admit of a doubt, it could be 
no argument against our agreeing to what 
is now proposed ; but that there are none 
such, is, I think, next to a demonstration, 
When we consider, that his majesty was 
last campaign at the head of the allied 
army ; that that army was in the greatest 
confusion and distress, and in a very dan- 
gerous situation when he arrived ; that, in 
order to get out of that situation, they 
were obliged to march along the side of a 
river, whose opposite side was covered 
with the enemy’s troops and batteries; 
that, in this march, they. were for many 
hours cannonaded from the enemy’s-bat- 
teries, and, as has been acknowledged, in 
the greatest danger of :being caught in a 
snare; and that, by his majesty’s con- 
duct, and the bravery of the troops, they 
every where repulsed the enemy, and ex- 
tricated themselves from the snare: I say, 
Sir, when we consider these things, can 
we doubt of his majesty’s sacred person’s 
having been in the most extraordinary and 
imminent danger? Can we, in common 


decency, omit taking this opportunity to _ 


cengratulate his safe return, after having _ 
been exposed to such danger? This there- 


‘fore is a fact that cannot be in the least 


questioned, and therefore I am surprised 

to hear any objection made to our men- 

tioning it in our Address. ; 
As to the success of his majesty’s arms, 


‘Sir, it is a fact equally certain. Suppose 


it true, that our army was led into d snare 
by misconduct, before they had the good 
fortune of his majesty’s presence cape 
them; if they extricated themselves af- 
terwards from that snare, by repulsing and 


defeating the enemy, was it not a suc- | 


cess? Call it an escape, if gentlemen wil} 
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have it so, yet still it must be allowed to 
have been a successful escape ; and it was 
a glory to his majesty to lead them out of 
a snare which they had been led into be- 
fore his arrival in the army : it was an ho- 
nour to the nation to have their troops 
deliver themselves by their bravery from 
a misfortune which they had been led into 
by accident, or, perhaps, by human weak- 
ness. 

Then, Sir, with regard to the Dutch 
troops, surely it will not be doubted, that 
a body of Dutch troops marched up to our 
army upon the Rhine: Whether they en- 
camped in a line with the allied army or 
no, it is certain they were there: it is cer- 
tain they were ready to assist our armv, if 
it had been attacked by the French: it is 
certain they marched with our army, and 
passed the l’rench lines upon the Queich ; 
and, considering the nature of the Dutch 
government, and the strong French party 
in that republic, even this step, in them, 
_ must be a great satisfaction to every Eng- 
liskman; for surely it could not be ex- 
pected, that they would declare themselves 
principals, when we acted only as auxili- 
@rics. oon: 

And lastly, Sir, with regard to the de- 
finitive treaty between, his majesty, the 
queen of Hungary, and the king of Sardi- 
nia, that such a treaty has been concluded 
is a fact, I believe, that will not be ques- 
tioned ; and that the assistance of the king 
of Sardinia will contribute to the advan- 
tage of the common cause, and to the dis- 
tressing of the Spaniards in Italy, is, like- 
wise, a fact that can be as little questioned ; 
so that there is no fact mentioned in this 
proposition that can be in the least doubt- 
ed, much less contradicted; and as to the 
wisdom of the facts, or the measures men- 
tioned in this proposition, it is net desired 
that we should so much as insinuate an 
approbation. We congratulate his majesty 
on his safe return, afier being exposed to 
such danger; but we do not say it was 
right to advise him to. expose himself to 
such danger: we congratulate him on the 
success of his arms, but we do not say, 
that they might not, by good conduct, 
have met with more success: we say, we 
are pleased to hear, that his majesty was 
joined by a body of Dutch troops, but we 
do not say, that he might not have been 
joined by a greater body, or sooner by 
.that body, if proper measures had been 
used. We declare our satisfaction in the 
definitive. treaty with the king of Sardinia, 
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the terms of that treaty; nor are we de- 
sired to say, that it might not have been 
purchased at a cheaper rate. — a 

Thus, Sir, it is evident, that by what is 
now proposed, we do not acknowledge, or, 
indeed, mention any fact that can be in 
the least doubted, nor do we so much ag 
insinuate an approbation of any late mea-, 
sure; and, therefore, I do not think there 
is any absolute necessity, upon this occa 
sion, for my saying any thing in vindica- 
tion of our measures or conduct; but as 
so much pains has been taken to shew, 
that our measures were fundamentally 
wrong, and that our conduct, in the pro- 
secution of them, has been bad, I hope I 
shall be excused endeavouring to justify 
both. — : 

The preservation of the House of Aus- 
tria, and in that the balance of power, is a 
measure which has, ever since the Revo- 
lution, been judged necessary for this na- 
tion to pursue, and was never opposed till 
it was found to be adopted by our minis- 
ters. As soon as the queen of Hungary 
was attacked by the king of Prussia, this 
measure was recommended to his majesty, 
not only by the parliament, but by the 
universal cry of the people; and whilst the 
imprudente, or, if you will, the obstinacy 
of the court of Vienna, ard the indiffe- 
rence of those who are equally at least. 
with us, if not more engaged in interest to 
support her, made it impossible, or at least 
very dangerous, to engage openly in her 
quarrel, no objection was ever made to 
this measure; but, on the contrary, very 
loud complaints were made against the pu- 
sillanimity of our government, and the 
neutrality agreed to by Hanover became 
a common topic of ridicule. During this in- 
terval, no man ever supposed or suggested 
that the balance of power could be sup- 
ported any other way than by the support 
of the House of Austria; but as soon as it 
was known, that a large body of our troops 
were ordered to prepare for going abroad, 
and that our government had resolved to 
engage openly and vigorously in the sup- 
port of that House, those very gentlemen, 
who had before declared so openly in fa- 
vour of this measure, began to exclaim 
against it, and to represent it as an arrant 
piece of knight-errantry. 

From hence, Sir, we may plainly.see the 
true spirit of opposition, and the. maxim 
by which it is generally governed. The 
public good has but seldom any share in its 
councils, and, consequently, is never made 
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right or wrong. The only question is, whe- 
ther it be a measure which our ministers 
~ geem resolved to pursue. Ifit is, it must be 
wrong: if it is not, it must appear to be 
right in the eyes of every man who has a 
mind to be thought a true friend to the 
opposition. This, Sir, is the criterion, 
and, I am afraid, the only criterion by 
‘which most gentlemen judge of public 
measures, till such time as his majesty 
thinks fit to give them some share in the 
administration; and from hence we may 
easily see the reason why the support of 
the House of Austria was formerly so 
strongly recommended, and why it is now 
so much decried ; but I hope to be able to 
shew, that it is now as unreasonably de- 
cried, as it was before unseasonably re- 
commended. . 

When the king of Prussia’s attack upon 
Silesia was first communicated to his ma- 
jesty by the queen of Hungary, we were 
under no engagement, nor was it our in- 
terest to declare openly and immediatel 
in favour of either. It was certainly bot 
our interest and duty to employ first our 
_ good offices, and if in them we should fail 
of success, we were then to declare against 
that party who should appear to be the 
most obstinate and unjust. This, I say, 
was both our interest and duty, and this 
was what his majesty resolved on, as ap- 
pears from his answer to the queen of Hun- 
gary’s letter; but this was a point which, 
at that juncture, it was necessary to han» 
dle in the most delicate manner. We 
knew the inclinations of the court of 
France towards this nation, by the part 
they had acted in the war between Spain 
and us, and especially by the squadron 
they had sent to the Wrest Indies, and the 
instructions they had privately given. to 
that squadron. We fon thence knew, 
that they wanted only an opportunity to 
declare openly in favour of Spain against 
us; and that nothing prevented their de- 
claring openly, but their fear of our being 
able to form a powerful confederacy upon 
the continent against them. 

in this situation, Sir, we were obliged 
to manage with our utmost dexterity, 
both the courts of Vienna and Berlin, in 
order to prevent either of them being pro- 
voked to throw themselves headlong into 
ib arms of paras 

/ queen of Hun in the langua 
gomhe gentlemen pee we should: “if 
we ha 
would. give her no assistance, unless she 
agreed to the terms offered by Prussia, it 
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would, very probably, have provoked he? 
to accept of the terms offered her by 
France, and to join with the two powerful 
nations of France and Spain in a confede- 
racy against us, which would have drawn 
after it such a number of the powers of 
Europe, as would have made any sort of — 
x ieaeaae or resistance on our part impos- 
sible. 

On the other hand, Sir, if we had im- 
mediately declared against the king of 
Prussia: if we had made use of none of 
our good offices for procuring an accommo- 
dation between him and the queen of Hun- 
gary, but had joined with the queen of 
Hungary in prescribing a peremptory law 
to him, under pain of being reduced b 
force of arms in case of disobedience, it 
would not only have thrown him into the 
arms of France, but would have raised 
such a jealousy in the other powers of Eu- 
rope, as might have induced most of them 
to join with France and Prussia against 
the queen of Hungary, and us, her only 


all 

Between these two extremes his majes- 
ty wisely chose the middle course, which 
was to sound the inclinations of our friends 
the States General, and to join his good 
offices with theirs in endeavouring to bring 
about a reconciliation between the courts 
of Berlin and Vienna. Thougli he pro- 
mised his assistance in case of necessity to 
the latter, he never ceased to remonstrate 
how dangerous it would be to force the 
former into the arms of France, and how 
necessary it was for the common safety of 
Europe to prevent such an unnatural con- 
junction. This will appear from the whole 
tenour of the memorials and other rB 
that passed between our court and that of 
Vienna; and as copies of them have been 
long upon our table, I think it unneces- 
sary to recite the particular passages, be- 
cause, I suppose, they have been again 
and again perused by every gentleman in 
the House. : 3 

But, Sir, when his majesty found that 
no accommodation could be br t about 
by his good offices, he considered how far 
he was bound by his engagements with | 
the court of Vienna, and by them, it is 
certain, he was bound to assist the queen 
of Hun against Prussia, or any other 
power that should attack her without pre- 
vocation. ‘This was the occasion of his 
majesty’s Speech to his parliament on the 
Sth day of April, 1741, and of the grant 
then made to his majesty for enabling him 


to support the queen of Hungary, and the 
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liberties and balance of power in Europe. 
Considering the preparations making in 
France, and the open declarations made 
by Spain and Bavaria, it was, perhaps, im- 
prudent in the court of Vienna to neglect 
engaging the king of Prussia on their side, 
by giving him satisfaction with respect to 
his demands upon Silesia, even supposing 
they had no just foundation ; but the im- 
prudence of that court did not free us from 
the engagements we were under. It was 
@ most just reason for our not engaging, 
or not doing any thing that might engage 
us, a8 ene ier in a quarrel, which their 
imprudence had made desperate; but it 
was no reason for our refusing to give 
them any assistance, after we had, by first 
making use of our Rood offices, prevented 
the other powers of Europe from conceiv- 
ing any jealousy or resentment, either 
@gainst us or our ally the queen of Hun- 
gary. | 

I shall not presume to say, Sir, nor can 
I determine, which of the two courts of 
Vienna or Berlin, were most guilty of ob- 
gtinacy or injustice; but this I will say, 
that we were under stricter engagements 
with the former than we were with the 
latter ; and it was more safe for us as well 
as more honourable, to venture forcing the 
king of Prussia into the arms of France, by 
giving the queen of Hungary some assist- 
ance, than to risk forcing the latter into 
the arms of France, by a total neglect of 
the most solemn engagements; because, if 
the other powers of Europe, who were 
equally engaged with us, had shewn a true 
regard to their engagements ; a confede- 
racy might have been formed against the 
House of Bourbon, though joined by Prus- 
sia; whereas no confederacy could have 
been formed: against the House of Bour- 
bon, if it had been joined by the House of 
Austria. But the other powers of Europe 
shewed such an indifference, that it was 
impossible for us to form any confederacy 
against the House of Bourbgn, either be- 
fore or after it was joined by Prussia, 
which made it unsafe for us to assist the 
queen of Hungary, any other way than b 
granting her syms of moriey, towards 
enabling her to make a stand, till such 
time as the other | yaad of Europe, and, 

erhaps, some of the confedctates of 

rance, should open their éyes so as to 
see the gulph into which they were going 
to plunge themselves as well'as the rest of 
Europe. : 

By viewing the affairs of Europe in this 
light, which is the only true one, we may 
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see the true reason, and we must approve 
of his majesty’s conduct from the time of 
the late emperor’s death to the end of the 
year 1741, when the unexpected success 
of her Hungarian riiajesty’s arms began to 
render her affairs less desperate, and con- 
sequently, to render it less imprudent for 
this nation to act more openly and more 
boldly in her favour; for even though 
Prussia had remained firm to his alliance 
with France, yet the augmentations the 
Dutch had ‘Aaag to their army, the good 
disposition that appeared in the king of 
Sardinia, and the success of the Musco- 
vites against the Swedes, together with the 


wisdom and vigour that appeared in the 


queen of Hungary’s councils, gave us well- 
grounded hopes, that a confederacy might 
be formed sufficient for opposing the ut- 
most force of France and all her allies; 
and though it could not then be proposed 
to restore the House of Austria to the 
same power it was possessed of in the time 
of the late emperor, yet it was certainly 
the interest of Europe, and the interest of 
this nation in particular, to preserve the 
power of that House as entire as possible, 

I say, Sir, it was in particular the in- 
terest of this nation to preserve, as entire 
as possible, the power of the House of 
Austria. Nay, I will go farther, I will 
say, that this is more the interest of this 
nation than of any other in Europe; and 
my reason for saying so is, that whilst the 
House of Austria possesses any dominions 
in the Netherlands, in Swabia, or in Italy, 
it must be a rival to the House of Bour- 
bon; and as we have more to fear from 
that House of Bourbon, and less to fear 
from the House of Austria, than any nae 
tion in Europe can have, therefore we are 
more than any other nation in Europe con- 
cerned in preserving the power of the 
House of Austria. Gentlemenmay talk of 
our being the most remote from the dan- 
ger that may accrue from the overgrown 
power of the House of Bourbon, but I am 
of a very different opinion. So far from 
being the most remote, I am fully con- 
vinced, that, after the House of Austria, 
we are the very next to the danger; and 
that after reducing the power of the House 
of Austria, and stripping it of its dominions 
in the Netherlands, Swabia, and Italy, the 
trade, the navigation, and perhaps the 
liberties and religion of this nation, would 
be the very next sacrifice to the ambition 
of the House of Bourbon. Whilst it is m 
our potver to form such an alliance upon 
the continent as may attack the House of 
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Bourbon with a formidable land army, 
they will always be cautious of attacking 
us; because, whilst they are in danger of 
being vigorously attacked at land, they 
can never form sucha navy as will be suf- 
ficient for attacking us at sea; but if 
France, Spain, and Sicily, were once freed 
from any danger of being attacked by 
land, they would, in a few years, be able 
to form such a navy, as would enable them 
to attack us at sea; and if they should 
once become our maésters at sea, their nu- 
merous land armies would soon make them 
our masters at land, both in our planta- 
tions in America, and even in Britain and 
Ireland. 

This, Sir, would be the effect of its being 
out of our power to form such an alliance 
upon the continent as might attack the 
House of Bourbon with a formidable army 
at land, in case of their making any attack 
upon us; and if the power of the House 
of Austria were very much reduced, or if 
that House were stripped of all its domi- 
nions in Italy, and upon the confines of 
France, how could we form such an al- 
liance? The House of Austria would then 
cease being any more a rival to the House 
of Bourbon, and would consequently give 
itself very little concern about the alliance 
or friendship of this nation: the empire 
would be split into so many parties, and 
governed by such different interests, that 
we could never expect any alliance or ef- 
fectual assistance from thence; and the 
pa imperial family must coutinue to 

e so much influenced by French coun- 
cils, that we shall always hawe reason to 
dread their joining with France against 
us, rather than to hope for their joining 
with us against France. 

I shall grant, Sir, that the powers upon 
the continent, especially those whose do- 
minions border.upon, or lie near to the | 
frontiers of France, may be more easily 
attacked, and more speedily made a prey 
tothe ambition of that aspiring nation, 
than this country can be supposed to be; | 
but the French very well know, that they ' 
qoust not give a full scope to their ambi- ; 
tion, as long as either the House of Aus- ; 
tria, or Great Britain, has any power to | 
oppose them; because either the one or 
the other will always serve as a basis upon 
which a confederacy may be formed, 
which will be sufficient for défeating their 
ambitious designs. For this reason, after 
they have once reduced the power of the 
House of Austria, their next attempt will 
certainly be against us, for which they can 
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never want a plausible pretence, on ac- 
count of the perpetual jarring interests of 
the two nations; and though the lesser 
powers of Europe would be ready to ace 
cept of our assistance, and to form them- 
selves into a confederacy under our ban- 
ner, upon France’s attacking any of them, 

et we should find it very difficult, if not 
impossible, to draw a sufficient number of 
them into a confederacy, upon France’s 
attacking us, without discovering a de- 
sign against any of them; from whence 
1 must conclude, that the interest, and 
even the safety of this nation, is more 
nearly and more closely connected with 
the interest and safety of the House of 
Austria, than most gentlemen imagine, and 
much more than some gentlemen will at 
present admit. 

This, Sir, will, I think, justify our being 
the first to embrace the cause of the queen 
of Hungary with vigour, as soon as we saw 
there were any hopes of our being able to 
do it with success; and the event will, J 
hope, shew, that the design was far from 
being romantic. I am sure nothing has 
yet happened that can furnish the least 
shadow of reason for its being called so. 
On the contrary, ever since we began to 
act with vigour, almost every month has 
produced an argument against its being 
thought so. ‘The defection of Prussia 
and Saxony were the first fruits of our 
bold and generous design. Whether that 
defection was owing to our address and 
management, I shall not pretend to de 
termine; but this I may with some confis 
dence say, that whatever disobligations 
the king of Prussia met with from the 
French, whatever discoveries he made of 
their selfish designs, he would not have 
abandoned their alliance, and, conse- 
quently, their friendship, without our in- 
terposition ; because he neither could, nor 
would have trusted to any concessions of- 
fered to him by the court of Vienna, if 
those offers had not been accompanied 
with a tender of our guaranty ; and if the 
king of Prussia had remained firm to the 
French alliance, I believe we should have 
found it very difficult to draw. off the king 
of Poland. 

The next fruits, Sir, of our beginning to 
act with vigour, was the shutting up of 
the French army in Prague, the recovery 
of Bohemia, and the almost total reduction 
of Bavaria, which brought both the French 
and the emperor to offer such terms to 
the queen of Hungary as they would be- 
fore have rejected with scorn ; but as their 
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offers aa appeared to be insidious ; as 
they tende 

Hungary give up all the advantages which 
the success of her arms had procured her, 
without receiving any advantage or any 
security in return, she was certainly in the 
right to reject them: if our ministers ad- 
vised her to do so, they were in the right ; 
and if they had advised otherwise, | be- 
lieve she would have desired their excuse ; 
for whatever some gentlemen in this 
House may think, I believe she 1s above 
being dictated to by this, or any other 
court in Europe. 

But this argument, Sir, I shall pursue 
no farther, because, as the terms then of- 
fered by France and the emperor were 
never laid before this House, we can 
argue with no certainty or propriety upon 
them. If they related only to the affairs 
of Germany, as has been commonly re- 
ported, it 1s certain they could not be so 
much as the foundation for a general 


ee The only consequence would have 
een a suspension of arms for two or three. 


ears in Germany, where it was most dif- 
“ficult and dangerous for the French to 
carry on the war. In the mean time, 
they would have been left at liberty to at- 
tack and to conquer the queen of Hun- 


ary’s dommions in Flanders and Italy, 


and if they had met with success in these 
two places, which they probably would, 
the emperor would have been ready to 
have joined them. in renewing the attack 
upon the queen of Hungary in Germany, 


when his assistance would have been of 


more consequence than it can be at pre- 
sent; for after having had two or three 
years to establish himself in the imperial 
throne, and to make use of those preroga- 
tives which are annexed to the imperial 
diadem, he would have had a much greater 
influence in the empire than he can have 
at present, and might, perhaps, have been 
able to obtain a decree of the diet against 
the queen of Hungary, if she had refused 
to give him satisfaction as to his claims, 
none of which were to be renounced by 
the terms then proposed. 


I hope I have now shewn, Sir, that our 


measures have been fundamentally right, 
ever since the death of the late emperor : 
that it was wise, and even necessary for us 
to give the queen of Hungary some assis- 
tance, after we found our good offices in- 
effectual, in order to prevent her being 
forced into the arms of France: that it 
would have been very unsafe, and, conse- 
quently, imprudent in us, to have given 
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her such an assistance as might have in- 
volved ourselves in her quarrel: as long as - 
her affairs continued under a desperate as- 
pect: that it was right in us to assist her ° 
openly and vigorously, as soon as there 
appeared the least hopes that our assistin 
her in such a manner might be aicaided 
with success ; and that it is for our inte- 
rest, and even necessary: for our imme- 
diate safety, to support the-House of Aus- 
tria, if possible, though we should not 
be joined by any other power in Eu- 
rope. These have been our measures, 
and in the prosecution of them it will 
be easy to justify every part of our con- 
duct. ol 

As soon as the success of the queen of | 
Hungary’s arms in Germany had rendered 
it safe and prudent_for us to act vigorously 
in her favour; as soon as the wisdom of 
her counsels, the conduct of her generals, 
and the bravery of her troops, had shewn 


that it was, possible to restore her affairs, 


notwithstanding the number of her ene- 
mies, his majesty resolved to engage in 
the generous design; but to facilitate the 
execution of this design, it was necessa 

to bring in the Dutch and theking of Sardi- 
nia, and to take off the kings of Prussia and 
Poland. With regard to the Dutch, every 


‘one knows they were divided into two 


parties, one of which I shall call the Aus- 
trian, and the other the French party : the 
former were for joining with us in vigor- 
ously supporting the queen of Hungary, 
and the latter for doing nothing that might 
provoke France, or rather for agreeing to 
a-neutrality. These were the maxims of 
the two parties, and the latter supported 
their maxim with the danger they were in, 
upon the side of Flanders, in case they 
should provoke Francetuattack them. The 
king of Sardinia wanted to have a part of 
the Milanese yielded to him by the queen. 
of Hungary, and to be secured against be- 
ing overpowered by the troops of France 
and Spain: and the kings of Poland and 
Prussia wanted to have some concessions 
made to them by the queen of Hungary in 
Bohemia and Silesia, to have those con- 
cessions guaranteed by some of the prin- 
cipal powers of Europe, and to be secured 
against the resentment of France and the 
emperor, From these circumstances it is 
evident, that the first thing we had to re- 
solve on, was to form as powerful an army ' 
as we could in Flanders, and to render our 
squadron in the Mediterranean superior — 
to any thing that the French and Spa- 
niards could fit out against it. af 
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‘By forming an army in Flanders, Sir, 
we deprived the French party in Holland 
of their chief argument against joining vi- 
gorously with us for the por of the 
queen of Hungary ; and as the French were 
in danger of having some part of their 
frontier invaded by that army, it was the 
most effectual way we could take for 
obliging them to keep their regular troops 
at home, and preventing their being able 
to send any great number of them to the 
assistance of the emperor in Germany, or 
the Spaniards in Italy. If we had sent 
50,000 men to have joined the queen of 
Hungary’s troops, either in Germany or 
Italy, it would have been much more in- 
convenient and expensive to us, and would 
not have distressed the French so much as 
the forming of such an army upon their 
frontier; because, in the former case, the 
French could easily have sent an equal 
number of men to the assistance of their 
allies in either of these countries, by with- 
drawing the regular troops from their 
frontier garrisons, and replacing them 
with militia: whereas, in the latter, they 
could not trust to their militia, and conse- 
quently were obliged to keep their frontier 
places fully garrisoned with regular ve 
at the same time that they were obliged to 
keep an army of regular troops upon their 
frontier, equal, at least, to the army which 
we had formed there. Itwas not absolutely 
_ necessary for our army in Flanders to en- 
ter directly uponaction ; their being post- 
ed there, and kept ready to enter upon ac- 
tion, had as good an effect for the pur- 
poses for which that army was designed, 
as if it had immediately entered upon ac- 
tion, And a proper reinforcement being 
sent to our squadron in the Mediterranean, 
and proper assurances given to the king 
of Sardinia, these two measures, together 
with the necessary concessions from the 
queen of Hungary, which we were pre- 
viously assured of, very soon ‘produced 
almost all the effects that could be expect- 
ed, and gave that turn to the affairs of 
Europe, which even the greatest enemies 
to our ministers must and do admit to be 
both happy and surprising. | 

From what I have sae Sir, it will be 
easy to-answer all the questions stated by 
the hon. gentleman, who spoke last. Our 
. army was not at first assembled in Gere 
“many, because in Flanders it was of more 
service to the common cause. It did not 
march sooner into Germany, because, till 
the Austrian army began to approach the 
Rhine, it could be of no service there. It 
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continued inactive uponthe Maine, hecause, 
by its being posted there, it produced the 
same effect, as if it had attacked and beat 
the French army upon that river; that is 
to say, it prevented the French from send- 
ing any reinforcement to their. distressed 
army in Ravaria; and however sure we 
may think aurselves of victory, no man wilf 
say it is prudent ta venture a battle, if the 
same effect can he abtained without run 
ning any such risk, Ifwe had attacked and 
defeated the French army upon the Maine, 
we could not have pursued them into thei 
own dominions, till the Austrian army 
came up to our assistance ; whereas, if we 
had met with a defeat, the consequence 
might have been fatal tq the queen of 
Hungary’s affairs in Germany; It was 
therefore the business of the French to at- 
tack our army upon the Maine, if they 
found they could do it, with any hopes of 
success ; but it was very fat fram Pein 
our business to attack them, or so ack 
as to think of it so long as we could, with- 
out risking a battle, prevent their sending 
such a reinforcement into Bavaria ag 
might have given a turn to their affairs in 
that country ; and this consideration, with- 
out knowing any thing of the situation of 
the place, or the citcumstances of the 
two armies, will answer for our not pursu- 
ing the blow we gave them when they at- 
tacked us at Dettingen. 

It is very certain, Sir, that in that attack 
they met with a most severe chéck, and, I 
believe, a most unexpected repulse; but 
if Ihave been rightly informed, their re- 
treat was not precipitate, nor did they march 
off in any great confusion: they formed 
dgain, and fronted our army before they 
repassed that river; and as they had a 
great number of fresh troops upon the 
other side, and two or three bridges of 
communication, if we had pursued them, 
it would certainly have brought on a new 
engagement, which might have turned out 
ta our disadvantage, and this it was not 
our business to run the risk of, for the 
reason I have already assigned ; bécause, 
as I have said, our obtaining a most com- 
plete victory could have been attended with 
no great advantage, whereas our meeting 
with a defeat might have occasioned most 
fatal consequences. 

The same reason, Sir, may be given for 
our not attempting any thing afterwards, 
till prince Charles with his army approach- 
ed towards us; and why the two armies 
did not join and pass the Rhine together 
at Mentz, may, I think, be easily account- 
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ed for, if we consider that a great part of 
Swabia, especia!ly that bordering upon the 
Rhine, belongs to the queen of Hungary. 
If the Austrian army had marched so low 
ds Mentz, it would have exposed all her 
dominions in Swabia to have been plun- 
dered and destroyed by the French from 
Alsace, and might have furnished them 
with an opportunity of penetrating again’ 
as far as Bavaria, which would have re- 
kindled the war in that country. - For this 
reason, I suppose, it was resolved, that 
prince Charles, with the Austrian army, 
should ‘march up the Rhine, and endea- 
vour to pass that river, in order to attack 
Alsace, whilst the allied army passed the 
Rhine at Mentz, and made a diversion 
upon the side of the Palatinate. This, T 
say, I suppose to have been the reason 
why the two armies did not march and 
pass the Rhine together at Mentz, and 
as I was not in the secret, nor had any 
concern in thé conduct of the last cam- 
paign, I shall not pretend to say, that this 
was true, and much less that it was the 
only one; but after the two armies were 
thus separated, and a very great river, as 
well as a great distance, between them, 
every one must see, that the allied army, 
éven after it was joined by the Dutch, 
could attempt nothing of consequence, 
till such time as the Austrian army under 
prince Charles should pass the Rhine; 
and as that army could not accomplish 
their design, this was the true reason why 
nothing more was done during the last 
campaign. 

Having now,.1 hope, Sir, fully justified 
out conduct, as well as our measures, I 
think I need not say much in vindication 
of the Treaty of Worms. If it was ne- 
tessdry to gain the assistance of the king of 
Sardinia, it was as necessary to secure the 
continuance of that assistance, as long as 
the danger continues; and if we consider 
how deeply our own honour is concerned, 
in preventing its being possible for the 
Spaniards to succeed in Italy, as long as 
they are in open war with us, no man will 
say, we have purchased the assistance of 
the king of Sardinia at too deat 4 rate, 
As for what 'relates to the republic of 
Genoa, I am surprized to hear it called an 
act of injustice. Can there be any act of 
injustice in a fair purchase? Is the re- 
public, by that treaty, to be forced to sell ; 
or are they to be forced to sell at a lower 
price than they think reasonable? No 
such thing, Sir; if that republic has not a 
fuind to part with Finale at the price that 
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should be offered, the king of Sardinia 
must go without it, and must have a com- 
pensation some other way; so that there 
is nothing in that treaty but what is just, 
nothing but what is reasonable, and, con- 
sidering our present circumstances, no- 
thing but what is absolutely necessary for 


the preservation of our own honour as, 


well as for the preservation of the House of 
Austria. . | 

I shall now conclude, Sit, with begging 
‘sae for troubling the House with this 
‘ong discourse in vindication of our mea- 
sures and conduct, as I said before, it iy 
what has properly nothing to do im this. 
debate; but as the hon. gentleman, who 
spoke last, was pleased to find fault with 
both; I was afraid his objections, if they 
remained unanswered, might have had 
weight with some gentlemen, s0 far as to — 
prevail with them to give their negative to 
this question; and though I give. myself 


very little concern about its being unani- 


mously approved of, yet I earnestly wish 
it may be approved of by a majority, be- 
cause, I think, that not only the liberties 
of Europe, but those of my country, de- 
pend upon that approbation; and there- 
fore, I hope, the House will not only in- 
dulge me in the pardon I ask, but agree 
with me in giving an affirmative to the 
question. | DO 


Mr. George Lyttelton : 


Sir ; the hon. gentleman began with 
giving us a reason why he gave himself 
very little concern about gaining the una- 
nimous approbation of this House; be- 
cause, said he, the spirit of opposition has 
of late years become so prevalent amongst 
us, that unanimity is never to be expected; 


_and that, therefore, if a question be car- 


ried by a majority, be it never so small, the 
opposition it meets with can have no effect 
upon our foreign measures. I shall grant, 
Sir, that our ministers have of late years 
given themselves very little trouble about 

ining the unanimous approbation of this 

ouse, or the general approbation of the 
people. | Andi shall likewise grant, that 
the opposition can have very little effect 
upon out foreign measures, because our 
ministers seem to be in the same condition 
abroad, they are at home: They seem to 
have no friends but those. they purchase, 
and such will certainly continue their 
friends as long as they can pay them their 
wages, and no higher wages can be had 
But I can- 
not admit, that the spirit of opposition is — 


\ 
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of late years become more prevalent in this 
House than ever it was in former times, 
nor can this be suggested by any gentle- 
man who has studied our history, and 
speaks sincerely what he thinks. There 
are many bills and motions now agreed to 
as things of common course, which in fore 
mer ages would not only have been vio- 
lently opposed, but scornfully rejected ; 
and the load of debts and taxes this nation 
groans under, is a melancholy pe that 
the spirit of opposition has not.of late years 
been so brisk as it ought to have been; 
for from ry I cannot discover, that the 
nation has, within this last century, been 
exposed to greater foreign danger, than 
ever it was in any former century; and if 
it was exposcd to no greater danger, no 
good reason can be assigned for its having 
put itself to any greater expence. The 
cause, indeed, may be easily assigned; for 
money quenches the spirit of opposition, 
as naturally as water quenches fire; and 
our ministers having of late years had 
much more money at their disposal than 
they ever had before, they have therewith 
so slackened the spirit of opposition, that 
instead of taking care not to supply fuel, 
they have thought, and have been permit- 
ted to think, only of providing themselves 
with water; for which purpose they have, 
for this last century, been continually run- 
ning the nation into, or keeping it engaged 
in unnecessary broils; because the more 
public money is raised and expended 
yearly, the more they have annually at 
their disposal. 

The hon. gentleman, in the progress of 
his discourse, was pleased, Sir, to have 
another touch at the opposition, and to 
give us a sort of definition of a true op- 

oser; in lieu of whichyI shall give him a 

efinition of a true courtier; A true cour- 
tier is a gentleman who throws aside all 
regard for the public good, and never 
thinks of the right or wrong of a public 
measure, but whether it be such as the 
king and his prime minister, for the time 
being, (who the minister is signifies no- 
thing to a seem resolved to pursue. If 
it is, he employs his talents in all compa- 
nies, and in all places, in proving it to be 
right: If otherwise, he is at equal pains to 
demonstrate its being wrong. Now I will 
not say but that there are many such gen; 
tlemen as.both he and [ have described : 
Perhaps there may be some in this House. 
If there are, I wish, that every other gen- 
tleman would mark them out, and shew a 
regard accordingly to what they say, And 
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I must observe, that at present our true 
courtiers, of any standing, are in a most | 
despicable situation; for every argument 
they can bring for justifying our present 
measures, must be a satire upon our mea- 
sures for twenty years past, and a contra- 
diction to what they themselves have for- 
merly advanced in justification of those 
measures. The true opposers, as the hon. 
gentleman described them, that is to say, 
those who constantly opposed till the king 
thought fit to give them a share in the ad- 
ministration : such gentlemen, I say, have 
in this an advantage of our true courtiers ; 
because they are not now obliged to con- 
tradict themselves, and to employ all their 
chicane in proving that to be right, which 
they have for twenty years been proving 
to be wrong. 

- After these remarks, Sir, upon what the 
Lon. gentleman was pleased to say about 
opposition, I shall come to the question 
now under our consideration, and I must 
begin with declaring my surprise, how any 
gentleman could conceive, and much more 


- how any gentleman can assert, that in for- 


mer times the king’s speech at the begin- 
ning of a parliament was never any thing 
but a short compliment to the two Houses, 
when it is so evident, both from our his- 
tory and records, that the fact is directly 
otherwise. In former times, especially in 
the reigns of James and Charles the First, 
the king’s speech upon such occasions was 
much longer than it is now, Even in the 
reigns of Charles and James the Second, 
their speeches were longer, and more par- 
ticular, than any speech Lhave ever heard 
from the throne; but in those times, nei- 
ther House thought itself obliged, either 
in duty or good manners, to echo back the 
king’s speech paragraph by paragraph. 
This is but a late invention of our minis- 
ters, and introduced by them for no other 
reason but to procure a side-wind appro- 
bation of their measures at the beginning 
of each session of parliament, which, what- 
ever may be pretended, they afterwards 
make use’of as an argument for preventing 
gentlemen joining afterwards in a censure 
upon any of their measures ; and whatever 
may be said or pretended to the contrary, 
it will always have some weight with those ~ 
who have a regard to their character, and 
do not like to act so inconsistent a part, as 
that of condemning, at the end of a ses- 
sion, what they have but seemed to ap- 
prove of at the beginning. Courtiers may 
skip over a stick, forwards and backwards, 
when their interest makes it necessary for 
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them to do so, but gentlemen of honour 
will scorn to act such a part, and therefore 
avoid doing any thing that has the least 
ga tn be of it. 
| e should therefore always, but more 
especially upon this occasion, avoid saying 
any thing in our Address that may look 
like an approbation of past measures. I 
say, Sir, especially upon this occasion, be- 
cause it is evident, that the Speech now 
before us is calculated, from the beginning 
to the end, for procuring some sort of 
approbation to every public measure that 
has been transacted since last session; and 
the proposition now made to us is as evi- 
dently calculated for answering that de- 
sign. No man rejoices more than I do 
upon his majesty’s escaping those dangers 
to which he was last campaign advised to 
expose his sacred person; but I cannot 
_ fay, because I do not think, that he ex- 
- posed himself to these dangers in defence 
of the common cause or the libertics of 
Europe. Noman can think so but such 
as think that all our late measures were 
calculated for the defence of the common 
cause and the liberties of Europe; and 
therefore none but such ‘can join in this 
part of the pr osition now made to us, 
Suppose, I think, that all our late measures 
‘were eoncerted with no other view but to 
put this nation to the expence of main- 
taining 16,000 Hanoverian troops, and of 
gaining some advantage or addition to the 
electorate of Hanover by the next treaty 
of peace; could I say, could I insinuate, 
that his majesty had exposed himself to 
dangers in defence of the common cause, 
or the liberties of Europe? <A thorough- 
‘paced courtier may, perhaps, think, that 
the cause of Hanover is the common cause 
of Europe, as much as it has been lately 
made the cause of this nation: such a one 
may think, that the liberties of Europe 
depend as much now upon increasing the 


power of the electorate of Hanover, as_ 


they formerly depended upon increasing 
the power of the House of Austria; but I 
have the misfortune to think otherwise, 
and cannot therefore join in this part of 
the Address proposed. ~ 
Can I, Sir, acknowledge his majesty’s 
regard and attention to the advice of his 
parliament, when, I am very sure, his 
| alegre never gave such advice as has 
een lately followed, nor ever recom- 
mended such measures as have been lately 
pursued? The parliament advised his ma- 
jesty to join in assisting the queen of Hun- 
gary, with those powers who are engaged 
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by treaties, and bound by interest to sup- 
port her; but the parliament never ad- 
vised his majesty to take upon himself 
alone the supporting of that princess, and 
much less to take upon himself alone the 
procuring her an equivalent for.those ter- 
ritories she has lately been obliged to part 
with. , : 

In the same manner, Sir, I might go 
through ey part of the Address pro- 
posed, and shew that no part of it that 
relates to any foreign transaction can be 
agreed to by any but those who approve 
of that transaction; for in every article 
there is a word or an expression stolen in, 
that implies an approbation of the trans- 
action to which it relates; therefore, every 
gentleman who is resolved never to give a 
vote in this House, but what he can give 
a good reason for; I say, every such gen- 
tleman must, by this proposition, be ob- 
liged to examine our late measures; and 


‘In order to answer what the hon. gentle- 


man who spoke last has said in their vin- 
dication, I shall take the same liberty that 


‘others have taken before me in this debate. 


For tls purpose, Sir, and in order to 
sift these matters to the bottom, it would 
be necessary to go as far back as the year 
1720, when the affairs of Mecklemburg 


first produced a coolness between the 


courts of Vienna and Hanover, on account 
of: the emperor’s then beginning to ex- 
amine into and curtail the sums claimed 
by the elector of Hanover as due to him 
from the duchy of Mecklemburg ; because 
the resentment of the court of Hanover 
on that account, and the conduct of this — 
nation in pursuance of that resentment, 
has brought Europe upon aga ek od on 
which it stands at present. For this rea- 
son, I say, it would be necessary to take 
a view of our public measures for twenty 
years past ; and though some of our pre- 
sent ministers may say, they are not.an- 
swerable for what happened before the 

came into the administration, I must tel 
them, that they are answerable for the 
crimes of their predecessors, as long as 
those crimes remain unpunished, especially 
if it should appear, that they have been 


the chief cause of the impunity their pre- 


decessors have had the good luck to meet 
with. But as this would lead me mto a 
deduction of facts and circumstances which 


would take up too much of your time, I 


shall go no farther back than the late em- 
eror’s death. 
That unlucky, though no one can say 
unforeseen, accident should certainly have 
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dpened the eyes of our ministers, and 
made. them perceive the oversight they 
were guilty of, whei they guaranteed the 
Pragmatic Sanction, in not procuring some 
satisfaction for the king of Prussia, with 


regard to his claims on Silesia, in order to. 


-Secure the assistance of that prince in de- 
fence of the Pragmatic Sanction. But if 
-our ministers were then so stupidly blind 
_as not to have their eyes opened by that 
accident, surely the invasion of Silesia by 
Prussia should have opened their eyes, 
and made them lose no time in repairing 
the oversight they had been guilty of, 
when they guaranteed the Pragmatic 
‘Sanction. The justice or injustice of his 
Prussian majesty’s claims was what ought 
not to have been admitted into our con- 
_ sideration, nor indeed had we any thing 
to do with it. The necessity of securing 
that prince in our interest ought to have 
been our only consideration; and consi- 
dering the es declarations of Spain and 
Bavaria, and the probability that both 
wonld be assisted by France, no man that 
was not wilfully blind could miss seeing 
this necessity. Therefore our ministers 
Should have lost no time in communicat- 
ing their thoughts to the court of Vienna, 
and insinuating, in the gentlest manner 
they could, the necessity of her Hunga- 
rian majesty’s entering immediately into 
& negociatign with Prussia upon the plan 
of what he himself had offered. 

This, Sir, might have been done with- 
out talking in a dictating manner, or giving 
the queen of Hungary the least cause for 
being affronted. But afterwards, if we 
had found, that princess unreasonably, or 
even imprudently, haughty or obstinate, 
we might and ought to have talked in a 
nore peremptory manner, and even told 
her paiely, that she was to expect no as- 
sistance from us, if she did not by some 
- concessions engage Prussia in her interest. 

shall grant, that this would not have 
been conformable to the letter of our en- 
gagements, of mutual defence and gua- 
rantee entered into in the year 1731; but 
all such engagements imply the condition 
of a possibility of performance ; and if she, 
‘by her imprudence, made it impossible for 
ys to perform our engagements, the fault 
was hers and not ours; for, according to 
the letter of our engagements, we had not 
fo much as a moment’s time to employ 
our good offices; and therefore, if it was 
right to depart so far from our engage- 
ments as to employ our good offices with 
the king of Prussia, towards a reconcilia- 
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tion, it would likewise have been right to 
have departed from them altogether, had 
she by her obstinacy rendered the per. 
formance impossible or too dangerous. 
But, it seems, we were afraid of talking 
remptorily or sincerely to the queen of 
Huagary, est, by so doing, we should 


have provoked her to throw herself into 
the arms of France. 


Sir, if ever there 
was such a thing as a vain fear, this was 
one. When we consider the extensive. 
pretensions of Spain and Bavaria, and the 
ancient animosity between the Houses of 
Austria and Bourbon, can we suppose 
that any man in his right senses was atraid 
of the queen of Hungary’s throwing her« 
self into the arms of France, and thereby 
bringing herself under a necessity to sas 
tisfy, or, at least, compound the extensive 
claims of Spain and Bavaria, without any 
consideration, rather than make some few 
concessions to Prussia in Silesia, for a 
very valuable consideration? Whatever 
some gentlemen may now pretend, it is 
impossible to suppose that they, or any 


one else, was affected with such a fear. 


But, on the other side, there were most 


just grounds to fear, a Arce was almost 


an absolute certainty, that her refusing to 
give any satisfaction to Prussia, and our 
supporting and encouraging her in that re- 
fusal, would force Prussia into an alliance 
with France, as it soon after did. 

Having thus shewn, what should have | 
been the conduct of our ministers upon 
the late emperor’s death, and the invasion 
of Silesia by Prussia, I shall next examine 
what was theirconduct. The late emperor 
died October the 20th, and the king of 
Prussia invaded Silesia about the middle 
of December. The queen of Hungary 
notified this invasion to our court by g 
letter dated the 29th of December ; but 
so far were our ministers from bestirring 
themselves either to prevent or accommo- 
date this contest, that his.majesty did not _ 
answer this letter till the end of February, | 
for though it bears date the 29th of Ja- 
nuary, it was not delivered to the queen of 
Hungary’s minister here, till near the end. 
of February; and as a copy of that An- 
swer is not only before us, but has been 
printed, 1 am surprised to hear any gen- 
tleman assert,that our court, in that letter, 
or in any other paper at that time, either . 
advised, or remonstrated to the court of 
Vienna the necessity of giving satisfaction | 
to, and engaging the king of Prussia in 
her interest. On the contrary, our minis- 
ters (for even that letter I must here call 
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the letter of our ministers) therein say, 
that there ought not to be the least de- 
rogation from the faith of solemn treaties, 
that they would endeavour to persuade 
the king of Prussia to desist from his hos- 
tile enterprize, and that if he did not, they 
would faithfully and religiously perform 
the treaties that obliged them to assist 
her majesty ; and they conclude, that this 
was the same language they had held to 
her minister; from whence we must con- 
clude, that lier majesty was acquainted 
with these their sentiments before she had 
them’ in writing, which was most unrea- 
sonably delayed, considering how pressing 
the occasion was. 

At that time, Sir, we had such a regard 
for the Dutch, that we would not so much 
as answer the queen of Hungary’s letter, 
or employ our good offices with the king 
of Prussia, without their concurrence, nor 
till we were informed of their sentiments, 
and had entered into a concert with them ; 
and what was this concert, Sir? By my 
lord Harrington’s Letter to Mr. Robinson, 
of the 27th of February, we are informe 
what it was. It was not to advise the 
queen of Hungary to give any satisfaction 
to Prussia, but by friendly representations 
‘to endeavour to prevail upon the king of 

Prussia ‘ to desist from his present enter- 
‘ prize ;? if that should not succeed, to de- 
ter him from the prosecution of it by de- 
claring their joint resolution to fulfil their 
engagements to the court of Vienna; and 
if neither of these methods should prove 
sufficient, to proceed ‘ to oblige that 
prince, by force of arms, to withdraw his 
troops from Silesia.’ 

This, Sir, was the concert proposed by 
our minister at the Hague, and, at the 
garne time, as that letter likewise informs 
us, the queen of Hungary’s minister here 
was informed, that his majesty was re- 

‘ solved to perform his engagements to the 
queen’ of Hungary, as soon as a proper 
plan for the military operations could be 
settled; and this our minister at Vienna 
was desired to assure that court of, as he 
certainly did accordingly. In short, by 
all the accounts we have of the conduct of 
our ministers’ at this time, and for some 
time before, they seem to have been under 
a much greater concern about settling 
with the queen of Honey and the Dutch 
a plan for attacking Prussia, than they 
were about settling the differences be- 
tween that prince and the queen of Hun- 
gary: Nay, they seem to have been under 
@ concern lest the queen of Hungary and 
[ VOL. XIII. J 
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the king of Prussia should accommodate | 
their differences; and thereby deprive 
them of an opportunity of attacking the 
dominions of the latter ; for by the letter [ 
have mentioned, our minister at Vienna . 
was instructed to feel the pulse of that 
court, as to their inclining to come to 
an accommodation with Prussia, but ex- 


pressly ordered ‘not to advise them one 


way or other.’ | 

Considering the circumstances of Eu- 
rope at that time, Sir, it would be very 
difficult to account for this conduct.in our 
ministers, if we had not got some papers 
upon our table that furnishes us with the | 
proper clue. The papers I mean, Sir, are - 
that which is called * A Project of a Con« 


vention,’ and that which is called ‘ Re-. 


marks of the Court of Vienna on lord 
Harrington’s letter of the 28th of April’ 
From these papers it appears, that when 
the king of Prussia first entered Silesia,, 
some wrong-headed minister formed a- 


scheme for taking hold of that opportunity 


to add some part of the Prussian dominions 
to the electorate of Hanover, and for this 
purpose it was proposed, that an alliance © 
should be formed between the queen of 
Hungary, Great Britain, Holland, Hano- 
ver, Saxony, and Muscovy, for attacking 
Prussia, and dividing his dominions 
amongst them; for by the terms proposed, 
each party was to keep what he could 
conquer. Thisproject was communicated 
to count Ostein, the Austrian minister 
here, and by him to the court of Vienna, 
where it was drawn up into the form of 4 
treaty, a copy of which we have upon our 
table, intitled, as I have said, ‘ A Project 
ofa Convention ;? but though it was drawn 
up in form at Vienna, that court, in the 
remarks I have mentioned, expressly de- 
clares, that in this project ‘they only fol- 
lowed what others desired,’ and that it was 
‘ drawn only in consequence of the rela-« 
tions sent by count Ostein.’ This project 
was, it seems, adopted by our ministers 
here, and so fond were they of it, that it 
prevented their seeing the danger and 
confusion Europe would be involved in by 
a confederacy between France, Spain, the 
emperor, theelectors Palatine and Cologne, 
theking of Prussia, and the king of Sweden. 
Or ee their fondness for thig‘project 
el them such fools as to believe the 
protestations of the court of France, that | 
they would adhere to the guarantee of the . 
Pragmatic Sanction, and give no assis- 
tance to Spain or Bavaria, or any way 
obstruct our schemes in Germany. 
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But our ministers, Sir, enjoyed but a 
very short while the pleasure of indulging 
_themselves with the hopes of being able 
to make an addition to the electorate of 
‘Hanover at the expence of Prussia; for 
soon after the beginning of March, as 
appears from the lord Harrington’s letter 
of the 5th of that month, they had certain 
information, that France was preparing to 
throw off the mask, and that a treaty was 
far advanced between Prussia and France. 
This made their scheme against Prussia a 
fittle dangerous; and I believe they had 
at the same time, the mortification to find, 
that the Dutch would have nothing to do 
with it, which made it absolutely impracti- 
cable. Upon this, I shall grant, they 
began to advise the queen of Hungary to 
make it up at any rate with the king of 
‘Prussia; but they made that advice inef- 
fectual, by promising at the same time, to 
fulfil their engagements to her at all events, 
though by the fresh instructions they sent 
to our minister at the Russian court, which 
the queen of Hungary, in the remarks I 
have mentioned, complains of, it appears, 
they had no real intention to perform that 
promise; for if they had been really de- 
termined to assist the queen of Hungary, 
mae) would not surely have desisted from 
endeavouring to bring the powerful em- 
pire of Russia into the same measure; but 
as both the queen of Hungary, and the 
court of Russia, shewed themselves a 
little cool as to our project of dividing the 
Prussian dominions, as both of them de- 
clared against having any share in the 
conquests, our ministers, whatever they 
might promise, began to be very indiffer- 
ent about assisting the queen of Hungary, 
as soon as they found that no advantage 
could thereby be got for the electorate of 
Hanover; and that electorate, notwith- 
gtanding all the promises of our ministers 
to assist the queen of Hungary in all 
events, concluded at last a neutrality with 
France. . 

That neutrality, Sir, I shall not give 
myself the trouble of finding fault with. 
The neutrality itself was never made a 
topic of ridicule; but the manner in which 
it was negociated became very justly a 
topic of ridicule ; and the consequences it 
had, or at least seemed to have, upon the 
measures of this nation, became a subject 

_ for the most melancholy reflections to 
every true Englishman. It is highly pro- 
bable, that in the treaty itself there was no 
stipulation for the neutrality of this king- 
dom; for no English minister would dare 
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to sign such a treaty; but I will say, that 
while the same counsels prevailed here, it 
appeared to be a neutrality for England, 
as well as Hanover; for otherwise there is 
no accounting for the conduct of our mi- 
nisters with regard to our squadron in the 
Mediterranean. We knew that our de- 
clared enemies, the Spaniards, were pre- 

aring a very formidable embarkation at 
Bareclona, and as formidable a squadron 
at Cadiz, as they could fit out: we knew, 
that the French, who, as has been acknow- 
ledged by the advocates for this Address, 
wanted only an opportunity to attack us, 
were preparing as formidable a squadron 
at Toulon as they could fit out. these . 
circumstances we must admit, that our 
ministers had, or had not, an assurance 
oe which they could ee that none 
of these preparations were designed against 
our possessions in the Mediterranean. 
But such an assurance they could not 
have, unless England, as well as Hanover, 
was included in the neutrality, by some 
secret article, or, at least, by some verbal 
engagement; and if they had no such as- 
surance, their neglecting to reinforce ad- 
miral Haddock’s squadron, so as to make 
it equal to the combined squadrons of 
France and Spain, was a most heinous 
crime, and was the cause of that affront 
which was put upon the flag of England 
by the French admiral; for no man, I 
hope, will pretend to say, that it was not 
in the power of our ministers, to have pro- 
vided our admiral with such a squadron as 
would have enabled him to give a good 
account of both these squadrons; and if 
he had been so provided and properly in- 
structed, I believe no Frenchman what. 
ever would have dared to tell him, ‘ You 
shall not attack the declared enemies of 
your country.’ 

I hope, Sir, I have now clearly shewed, 
from the best authorities, that the court of 
Vienna’s refusing to give any satisfaction 
to Prussia, was not owing to any obstinacy 
in that court, but to the designs of the 
court of Hanover, which governed the 
measures of our ministers here; and to 
confirm what I say, beyond contradiction, . 
I shall produce one other authority, from 
the mouth of one of our own ministers, I 
mean our minister at Vienna, who, as ap- 
pears from lord Harrington’s letter of the 
27th of February, had informed our court 
here, that the great duke, and some of the 
principal ministers at Vienna, seemed in- 
clined, and even were desirous, to come to 
an accommodation with the king ef 
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Prussia, upon the foot of the plan sug- 
gested by Mr. Gotter, which great 
duke was so fond of as to call his own. 
From hence it is evident, that the court 
of Vienna wei not obstinate, but were 
ready to come to an accommodation with 
the king of Prussia, upon the plan which 
he himself had offered by Mr. Gotter, his 
minister at Vienna; and that they were 
Aiverted from this salutary measure by 
our taking the Danes and Hessians into 
our pay, and by the extreme readiness 
our ministers shewed at that time to join 
with them in attacking the king of Prussia. 
It was this that made them afterwards 
suppose it inconsistent with their honour 
to enter into any treaty with Prussia, till 
the had withdrawn his troops from Silesia; 
and though, when we saw the danger we 
had brought te and ourselves into, 
by seconding the selfish views of Hanover, 
I say, though we then advised the court 
of Vienna to make it up at any rate with 
Prussia, yet we never endeavoured to make 
them alter this opinion, but, on the con- 
wath confirmed them in it, by negociating 
at the Prussian court upon this foot only, 
and by promising them our assistance in 
all events; which we continued to do till 
the very time of the Hanover neutrality’s 
being sar hea ) 
' Thus, Sir, it must appear, that if it be- 
came impossible to give the queen of Hun- 
gary any effectual assistance, that impos- 
sibility was occasioned solely by the 
schemes and the blunders of our ministers; 
but even after the French began to pull 
off the mask, and ‘even though the king of 
Prussia had then actually concluded his 
alliance with them, the thing was far from 
being impossible or impracticable. If we 
can believe the court of Vienna in the re- 
marks I have mentioned, the Russians were 
ready to have attacked Prussia, if we had 
not, upon seeing the danger arising from 
France, diverted them from it, by sending 
new and different instructions to our mi- 
nister at their court. And if the empire 
of Russia had declared openly and strenu- 
ously in favour of the queen of Hungary, 
it is highly probable that we might have 
revailed upon the king and kingdom of 
Poland to do the same, especially if the 
queen of Hungary had made him some 
concessions in Silesia, in order to unite 
his kingdom and electorate. Such a con- 
federacy, Sir, with a commanding British 
squadron in the Baltic, and another in the 
editerranean, might have shewn that it 
was not impossible to give effectual assist- 
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ance to the queen of Hungary; but. 
Hanover might possibly have suffered in 
the scuffle, and from the moment we per- 
ceived this, we began to be as much go- 
verned by unreasonable fears, as we had be- 
fore been by unreasonable hopes. This 
made us permit our enemies, the Spaniards, 
to land their troops quietly in Italy: this 
made the court of Hanover beg a neutra- 
lity: this procured the House of Bavaria 
the imperial diadem; and this gave such 
a turn to the system of Europe, as made 
the vigorous measures we have since pur 


' sued as ridiculeus, as our preceding pusil- 
: Janimous measures were absurd. 


I come now, Sir, to the beginning of 
the famous year 1742, which gave such & 
turn to the affairs of this nation as may be 
the ruin of the liberties of Europe, and 
will certainly, in my opinion, pave the way 
for the utter ruin, or the firm re-establish- 
ment of the liberties of this country; but 
before I begin to examine the measures we 
have since that time pursued, I must exa- 
mine how the system of Europe stood at 
the beginning of this year. The duke of 
Bavaria being chosen emperor by eight of 
the nine electors of the empire, and there- 
by the imperial diadem gone from the 
House of Austria, for this emperor’s life- 
time at least, that House could no longer 
be set up as the rival of the House of 
Bourbon, nor could the balance of power — 
be now established, as formerly, upon the 
power of the House of Austria, without 
getting the election of t..e present emperor 
declared void, and the queen of Hungary 
established in all her father’s domimions, 
or having an equivalent for what she should 
be obliged to yield up for restoring the 
peace of Germany. This, Sir, was appa- 
rently impossible, considering the then 
circumstances of Europe, and the govern- 
ing politics at the respective courts. The 
Dutch were for nothing, but negociating, 
and seemed absolutely resolved to trust 
rather to a new confederacy for preserving 
the balance of power in Europe, than to 
engage themselves in the war merely for 
supporting ar restoring the House of Aus- 


‘tria: the affairs of Russia and Sweden had 


taken.such a new and extraordinary turn, 
as made it highly probable, that if they 
took any share in the troubles in Germany, 
it would. be in favour of the French and 
Bavarians. The court of Denmark was - 
in a league with France: three, or I may 
say five, of the electors of the empire, to 
wit, Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, Palatine,. 
and Cologne, were actually engaged in” 
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war with the House of Austria; and the 
whole empire seemed resolved to support 
the election they had made, and the dig- 
nity of the head they had chosen. 

n these circumstances, Sir, it was ab- 
solutely impossible for us to restore the 
House of Austria to its former power and 
dignity, or to re-establish the balance of 
powes in Europe upon the power of that 

ouse; and therefore the only wise thing 


we could do was to join with the Dutch in . 


hegociating the re-establishment of the 
peace of Germany, and securing the liber- 
ties of Europe against the future ambitious 
projects of France, by a confederacy among 

he princes who were most likely to suffer 


by those projects. 1 shall most readily. 


grant, that it was the interest of this nation 
to haye preserved the old system in Eu- 
rope, or to have restored it, if it had been 
in our power: nay, I shall grant, that this 
was more ‘our interest than it was the in- 
terest of any other power in Europe, be- 
cause we were in the least danger, or most 
remote from the danger of suffering by the 
overgrown power of the House of Austria; 
and therefare it was certainly right, both 
in the parliament and people, to recom- 
mend to his majesty the preservation of 
the old system; but after this had been 
rendered impossible, by our own blunder- 
ing or timidiaus conduct, no man of com- 
mon sense could recommend to his ma- 
jesty what evidently appeared to be im- 
possible; and therefore it was most rea+ 
sonable and right, that those who had at 
first recommended our assisting the queen 
of Hungary in the most vigorous manner, 
should now recommend our assisting her 
‘ no farther than was necessary for forming 
and establishing that confederacy, where- 
on, for the future, the preservation of the 
liberties of Europe was to depend. 

For this purpose, Sir, nothing more was 
necessary than to take care, that France 
should get no increase of dominions by 
the new division of Europe that was to 
_be made. Whether the power of the 


House of Bavaria, now the imperial, was 


pr was not to be increased at the expence 
of the House of Austria, was not now the 
question; because, if the affair had been 
settled by our mediation, the House of 
Bavaria would have been as ready as the 
House of Austria to have entered into a 
confederacy against the future ambitious 

rajects of France. Whilst. the present 
connection subsists between the courts of 
France and Spain, it is indeed the general 
interest, and whilst the present war sub- 
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sists between Spain and us, it is, in parti- 
cular, our interest, to prevent that crown’, - 
making any new conquest in Italy; but 
otherwise it would have signified nothing 
to the rest of Europe, or to us, whether 
the queen of Hungary should keep posses- 
sion of all her dominions in Italy, or should 
yield up a part of them to a son of Spain, 

herefore it was certainly our interest, 
about the beginning of the year 1742, ta 
have joined with the Dutch in the plan of 
negociation, and in the mean time to have 
assisted the queen of Hungary with our 
money, and to have opposed the designs 
of her and our enemies, the Spaniards, 
with our squadrons. By these means we 
might soon have restored the peace of 
Germany; and the surprising success of 
the queen of Hungary’s arms, about the 
end of the year 1741, had made this more 
easy than could before have been exs 


pected. 


This, I say, Sir, was at that time our 
interest ; but soon after the beginning of 
that year, a new minister got himself, I 
shall not say how, into the king’s council, 


who immediately resalved, at any rate, ta 


get himself into the a de closet ; and for 
this purpose he resolved to take advantage 
of the spirit that had appeared in this na- 
tion in favour of the queen of Hungary, 
in order to squeeze from thence some be- 
nefit for the electorate of Hanover. In 
pursuance of the plan he had formed and 
advised, a mést extraordinary zeal began 
to appear in our councils for assisting and 
supporting the queen of Hungary; and 
our ministers, even those who just before 
had betrayed the cause of Europe and 
thejr country to their fears of France, be- 
gan to affect high mettle and apg Si and 
a high contempt of the power of France. 
Soon after, it began to be whispered, that 
a large body of our British troops were to 
be sent to Flanders. For what end no: 
body could imagine, because it was known, 
from our common news-papers, that the 
Dutch had positively declared against it ; 
and every one knew, that the money those 
sag would cost us, would have been of 
much greater service to the queen. of 
Hungary, who did not want soldiers, ag 
good at Jeast as ours, but money to main- 
tain those soldiers, and to provide them 
with arms and ammunition. Every one 
therefore concluded, that 16 or 90,000 
British troops in Flanders, could be of no 
service to the queen of Hungary, especially 
as the French were tied up from attacking 
her upon that quarter by their engages 
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ments with the Dutch, and more especi« 
ally as the Dutch threatened, that they 
would declare a soar whichsoever sideé 
should strike the first blow in Flanders. - 
Whatever the friends of our ministers 
may pretend, Sir, every man, who. impar- 
tially examinesthe dates and circumstances 
of what afterwards happened, must con- 
¢lude, that the sending of our troops to 
Flanders had not the least effect upon the 
counsels of France, or of any other power 
in Europe, nor in the Jeast contributed to 
the future successes of the queen of Hun- 
. Whoever considers the politics and 

the preceding conduct of France, must 
fee, that though the French were desirous 


énough to have the power of the House of 


Austria reduced, they had no mind to 
take the whole load upon themselves, or. 
‘to venture thg total destruction of their 
army in conquering provinces for the em- 

eror ‘in Germany, or for the queen of 
‘Spain in Italy. If they had resolved upon 
this, they might have had the queen of 
Hungary drove out of Germany as well as 
Italy the very first campaign. But they 
were so far from resolving upon this, that 
they never did embark in the affairs of 
Germany till they were assured of the 
alliance with Prussia, which they at last 
obtained merely by the bad conduct of 
our ministers ; nor did they send a man 
to the assistance of the Spaniards in Italy, 
though they knew, that yar a have 
done it without any interruption from our 
squadron. | . 

" From their conduct the preceding cam- 

aign it is therefore evident, Sir, that their 
design was, to get the power of the House 
of Austria in Germany reduced chiefly by 
the German princes themselves; and the 
power of that House in Italy reduced 
solely by the Spaniards, and such of the 
Italian princes as should join with them. 
This, I am persuaded, was their design, 
and therefore I must conclude, that if we 
had taken the least care to prevent Prus- 
sia’s entering into an alliance with them, 
none of their troops would have entered 
Germany ; nor would any of the Spanish 
troops have entered Italy, if we had taken 
care to reinforce sufficiently, and instruct 
properly, the squadron we had in the Me- 
diterranean. ‘This being the case, Sir, as 
‘soon as the French found themselvés aban- 
doned by Prussia and Saxony, and that 
we had reinforced and properly instructed 
our squadrot) in ‘the Mediterranean, they 
_ thought no more of prosecuting thé war, 
put of negociating a peace ; and if we had 
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seconded them, I am persuaded, 4 peace 
might that summer have been concluded, 
more safe for the liberties of Europe, and 
more beneficial dnd honourable for this nae 
tion, than any, I am afraid, we shall here 
after be able to obtain. It was not theres 
fore the troopa we sent to Flanders, but 
the court of Vienna’s agreeing to give sae 
tisfaction to Prussia and Saxony, that pre- 
vented the French assisting the Spaniardy 
in Italy, or sending reinforcements to their 
army in Germany ; for were it to be sup~ 
posed, that the French had not troops 


enough for both these purposes, as well as 


for opposing the little army we were to 
form in Flanders, it would be ridiculous ta 


suppose, that our forming an army in 


Flanders, where they were sure we could 
not act, would prevent their sending their 
troops where they were absolutely neces« 
sary for the success of their designs. And 
it was not fear that prevented the Dutch 
from joining in our measures, but it was 
either because they did not approve of 


them, or because our behaviour at the. 


time of the Hanover neutrality had given 
them a diffidence, which could not be res 
moved by our new minister, who, they 


.saw, was to be under the same influence 


with his predecessor. One of these two, I 
say, or perhaps part of both, was the rea- 
son why the Dutch did not join in our 
measures; for though few people here at 
first knew the true motive of our sending 
a body of our troops to Flanders, the 
States General were probably from the be- 
ginning apprised of it, and, therefore, I do 
not wonder at their declarations upon that 
occasion. 

Long before the end of the summer, 
Sir, the true motive began to appear ; for 
as soon as it began to be whispered, that 
a body of 16,000 Hanoverian troops was 
to be taken into British pay, every one be- 
gan to smell out the secret: Every one 
began to see, that our troops were not sent 
to Flanders to assist the queen of Hun- 
gary, but to afford a handle for taking 
16,000 Hanoverians into British pay, and 
that this was the project which our new 
minister had formed for gaining what he 
wanted and so ardently desired. If the 


design had been to give any real and ef- 


een of Hun- 
ary, the proper way would have been to 
ave sent our British troops to Hanover, 
which we might have easily done, even 


fectual assistance to the 


‘though the Dutch had refused them a pas- 


e through their country, and by being 


joined there by the 6,000 Hessians in Bri- 
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ish pay, and the 16,000 Hanoverians that 
were to be taken into British pay, they 
would have formed an army aulficient for 
driving the French army under Maillebois 
out of Germany, which would have pre- 
vented his marching to the relief of Prague ; 
or if be had marched that way, they might 
have followed close at his heels, and there- 
by prevented the Austrians from being 
obliged to raise the siege of that place. 
But this, Sir, would have immediately en- 
gaged our mercenaries in action, whereas 
their design was not to fight but to take 
our money; and therefore care was taken 
to march them to a place where we could 
not engage them in action, without the 
concurrence of the Dutch, which we were 
pretty sure we could not obtain. 

. Inthe mean time the behaviour of the 
French towards the king of Prussia, espe- 
cially about the time of the battle of 
Crotzka, had made him ready to hearken 
to any proposals that might be made him 
on the part of the court of Vienna; and 
the latter were so sensible of the true de- 
sign of our forming an army in Flanders, 
and were now 80 fully convinced, that no 
effectual assistance could be expected from 
hence, that they were now ready to offer 
terms much more advantageous for the 
king of Prussia, and less advantageous for 
themselves, than those offered by that 
prince at the beginning, and by encou- 
ragement from hence, if not by our insti- 
gation, rejected. This temper in the two 
courts soon brought on an accommodation, 
and that was naturally followed by an ac- 
commodation between the courts of Vienna 
and Dresden. Can it be supposed, Sir, 
that the courts of Berlin and Dresden 
were ever atraid of the resentment of 
France, when by joining with the queen 
ef Hungary it would have been easy for 
them to have drove all the French armies 
out of Germaay, had they been as nume- 
rous as it was possible for France to send 
thither? Could the difference between our 
having 20,000 men in England, or in 
Flanders, make any material difference in 
their fears or their hopes, when all the 
world knows, that we can send 20,000 or 
. 40,000 men to Flanders whenever we 
please? No, Sir, it was their own interest, 
and that alone, by which they were go- 
verned, and if that had been rightly con- 
sidered immediately after the emperor’s 
death, no Frenchman would have entered 
Germany, no Spaniard would have entered 
Italy, in a hostile manner; the grand 
duke would have been chosen emperor, 
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the balance of power would have been es- 
tablished upon its ancient foundation, and 
the monstrous expence prevented which 
this nation has been,.and is like to be, 
put to. 

As I have said before, Sir, when the 
French found themselves abandoned by 
the Prussians and Saxons, they thought no 
more of prosecuting the war, but of nego- 
ciating a peace in Germany. Their first 
aby rt were perhaps insidious, as all 

rench propositions ever were, and ever 
will be; but as the affairs of Germany. 
were then circumstanced, we might have 
taken the bait without allowing ourselves 
to be caught in the snare. All the princes 
of Germany then desired to see the peace 
of their country restored; and if reason- 
able terms had been proposed by us, and 
rejected by France and the emperor, it 
would have united Europe,*as well as Ger- 
many, in our favour; but a peace was now 
inconsistent with the favourite scheme of 
our minister; because if a suspension of 
arms had been upon any terms agreed on, 
he could have found no pretence for tak- 
ing any Hanoverian troops into British. 
“pay ; therefore, we gave no helping hand 
towards restoring the peace of Germany ;. 
but on the contrary, if the truth were 
known, I believe it would appear, that we 
used some methods for preventing it; and 
thereby our minister found means to exe-. 
cute the scheme he had projected. The. 
troops of Hanover were taken into British 
pay at a time when they could be of no 
immediate service, and marched to a place 
where they could give no assistance to the 
queen of Hungary, nor any terror or un- 
easiness to the court of France. Nay, that 
court had, perhaps, private assurances, 
that these troops should not be employed 
against them, otherwise I cannot account 
for their sending Mr. Maillebois out of 
Westphalia, since it was certainly in their 
power to have sent an army equal to his, 
from Alsace, for the relief of their army, 
then besieged in the city of Prague; and 
no man will suppose that our troops in 
Flanders could prevent their sending any 
troops out of Alsace. 

Our army being thus, and for these ends, 
Sir, formed in Flanders, and sent into win 
ter quarters almost as soon as formed, it 
could not but occasion great uneasiness 
and discontent among the people of this 
kingdom; and the violent opposition this 
measure met with in parliament, convinced 
our ministers, that, notwithstanding its 
having been approved of by a majority, it 
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would be necessary to make a shew, at 
‘ least, of doing something with this army 
the ensuing campaign. This, Sir, wasthe 
true cause of its march into Germany last 
sprmg; but what it was to do there, no 
man could then, no man can as yet tell; 
for that this army, or this march, was the 
cause of the French troops evacuating 
Germany, is certainly a mistake. The 
French court had resolved upon this be- 
fore our army marched; all they wanted 
was to get their troops out. of Germany 
without any considerable loss; and the 
march of our any to Germany was so far 
from preventing the retreat of their troops 

. from Bavaria, that a considerable body of 
troops was detached from their army in 
Suabia, and sent to Bavaria to facilitate 
this retreat, without our attempting in the 
Jeast to interrupt or disturb them in this 
design; which convinces me, that there 
would have been ho action between our 
army and the French in Germany, if the 
latter had not attacked us; and this they 
‘would not have done, if they had not 
thought they had got such an opportunity 
of ruining our army as no political reason 
could justify their neglecting. By the 
_. bravery of our troops, it is true, and the 
misconduct of some of their inferior gene- 
rals, they were shamefully repulsed; and 
the use, or rather no use, we made of that 
repulse, or of prince Charles’s joining us 
with a numerous and victorious army, is a 
proof, that we are more concerned about 
“continuing these mercenaries in our pay, 
than about obtaining an honourable peace, 
either for ourselves or the queen of Hun- 


Oat I should be glad to know, what it is 
we aim at by maintaining a numerous 
land army, either in Flanders or upon the 
Rhine. Is it to’ be supposed, that if we 
had no army there, the French would 
attempt to recover Bavaria from the queen 
of Hungary, without the assistance of any 
of the German princes? They know too 
well the expence and the hazard of such an 
undertaking to attempt it; and we may 
depend on it, they never will march ano- 
ther way into Germany, unless our extra- 
vagant schemes again procure them the 


alliance of some of the chief princes of 


Germany. Till then the queen of Hun- 
gary must be safe upon the side of Ger- 
many ; and if we had not fed her up with 


hopes of assisting her, in making conquests 


upon France, which it is not in our power 
to do, she might, before this time, have 
made both the Spaniards and the French 
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sick of their designs against her in Italy, 

by pouring great armies into that country; 

and by the distress which might have been 

brought upon her enemies, by means of 
our squadron. This, without our putting 

ourselves to the expence either of sending 

our troops abroad, or of hiring mercena- 
ries, would have procured a acre with 

regard to her dominions in Italy; and 

when this ts done, she never did nor will 

refuse to restore the emperor to his here- 

ditary dominions in Germany, unless her 

and our success against France should 

inspire her with such ambitious sentiments 

as may again unite the greatest part of 
Germany, with France and Spain, against 

her. But of this, I believe, there is no 

great danger, because it would be next te 
a miracle if we should have any success; 

for by shifting the chief seat of the war 

from Germany and Italy to the frontiers 

of France, we shall make the prosecution 

of it so cheap and easy to France, and so 

expensive and difficult to this nation, that 

before we can bring France into any dis- 

tress, our funds will be quite exhausted, 

and then we must accept of such terms as 

our enemies shall please to prescribe; from 

-all which I must conclude, that our main- 
taining a land army upon’ the continent, 

and encouraging the queen of Hungary to 

attempt making conquests upon France, 

may be attended with many mischiefs, but 

can be attended with no one advantage, 

either to this nation or the queen of Hun- 

gary. 

_ Having thus shewn, Sir, that our mea- 

sures have in every step been wrong, ever 

since the late emperor’s death, and that 

they are now worse than ever they were 

before, because they are more expensive, 

and may subject us to greater dangers, I 

hope no gentleman will be swayed by the 

argument, that our putting a negative 

upon this motion may put a stop to or pre- 

vent the prosecution of the measures we 

are now engaged in; for this, I think, 

would be of the most signal advantage to ~ 
this nation, and would probably be the 
means of very soon restoring the tranquil- 
lity of Europe, which is of itself a suffi- 
cient reason for my giving my negative to 
this question. : 


Mt. Henry Foz: 


Sir; the hon. gentleman who made 
and seconded this motion, and the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last but one, have 
so much exhausted the subject, and have 
so fully stated every argument that can be 
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made use of in support of the motion, or in 
vindication of our late measures, that I 
should have given you no trouble upon 
this occasion, if the extraordinary nature 
of this debate had not called me up. The 
present debate, Sir, is such a one as J 
never was witness to in this House before, 
and hope, I shall never again. It is not 
a debate, as usual, about the form of our 
address, or about amending the motion for 
an address ; but it is a debate, whether we 
shall address or no: for as no amendment 
has been proposed, the question must be, 
whether we shall return any, or no address, 
by way of answer to the most gracious 
Speech his majesty has been pleased to 
make to us from the throne? And will any 
gentleman so far violate his duty to his 
sovereign, as to give a negative to such a 
question? In most questions, Sir, I must 
confess, I am well enough satisfied with 
secing a@ majority upon what I think the 
right side; and the greatness or smallness 
of that majority gives me very little con- 
cern: But upon this question, Sir, if the 
gentlemen who have hitherto opposed the 
motion, think fit to make it the question, I 
must say, I should be sorry to see one 
contradictory vote; therefore, if gentle- 
_ Jaen are resolved not to agree to the pro- 
position now made to us, I hope they will, 
in commen decency, and out of respect to 
their sovereign, propose some new amend- 
ment, or, at least, the previous question, 
that it may not seem to have been a ques- 
tion in this House, whether or no we shall 
return thanks to his majesty for his most 
gracious Speech from the throne? 

As this had not before been taken no- 
tice of, I thought it absolutely necessary, 
Sir, not to let it pass unobserved, lest some 
gentlemen might, by the plausible objec- 
tions made against our measures, be in- 
duced to shew a want of respect to their 
sovereign, without being sensible of it, 
which, I am sure, they will not, when they 
are fully apprised of the true nature of the 
question now before us. And now I am 
up, I hope I shall be excused, if before I 
' git down again, I endeavaur to answer the 
objections that have been started against 
our conduct since the death of the late 
emperor, and to shew the weakness of the 
excuse that has been. made for some gen- 
tlemen’s differing so much now from the 
géatiments they so warmly expressed three 
years ago. 7 4 - 
-. I shall most readily grant, Sir, that the 
death of the late emperor was not only an 
event that might have been foreseen, but 

1 - 
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an event that every ene knew would infal< 
libly happen. No man, I believe, ever 
supposed him to be immortal; but when 
we guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanetion, it 
neither was nor could be foreseen, that he 
would die before the election of a king of 
the Romans: considering his age, and the 
vigour of his constitution, it was with great 
oe to be supposed, that he would 
ive till he had a grandson by his ekest 
daughter. If he had lived till that time, 
and. if his grandson had been in_ his 
lifetime chosen king of the Remans, | am 
convinced there would have been.no dis- 

ute about the Austrian succession: at 
east, none of the pretenders to a share of 
that succession would have ventured to 
have had recourse to arms. His grandson 
would have succeeded him peaceably, not 
only in all the dominions he died possessed 
of, but also in the imperial dignity; and 
that he should do so, was not only the in- 
terest of Europe, but of this nation in par- 
ticular. It was not, therefore, our busi- 
ness, at the time we guaranteed the Prag- 
matic Sanction, to inquire into, much less 
to revive the old disputes between the 
House of Austria and the Heuse of Bran- 
denburgh: those disputes had been ac- 
commodated many years before, and both 
parties had rested, and then seemed to 
rest satisfied under that accommodation, 
If they had been revived, there would 
have been no putting an end to them, with 
out giving some part of the Austrian tere 
ritories to the king of Prussia; and this 
was neither for our. interest, nor was it for — 
the interest of Europe, because it would 
have diminished the power of the House 
of Austria, and thereby rendered that 
House a legs equal match for the House 
of Bourbon. - 

But suppose, Sir, that it could have 
been foreseen, thatthe lateemperor would 
die before the election of any king of the 
Romans, could it be foreseen, that the 
late king of Prussia would die just before. 


him, and that the present king of Prussia 


would be a prince of such an enterprising 
genius, as to revive all the eld claims that 
had been either neglected or yielded up — 
by his ancestors, and to vindicate those — 
claims by an army, before he made so 
much as a demand by an ambassador? If - 


this had been also foreseen, it could not ~~ 


have been guarded against ; for suppose 2 | 
satisfaction had béen stipulated for- the - 


king of Prussia in Silesia, at-the time we*-- — 


guranteed the Pragmatic Sanction, it is 
more than probable that thia king of 


Prussia would not have stood to the agree- 
tment then made, no more than we find he 
has stood to the agreements formerly made. 
ihe argument he now makes use of, 
would have been as good in the one case 
as the other: for he might have said, that 
his ancestors were forced into the last as 
well as the first. Consequently we must 
Buppose, that in order to purchase his 
friendship, some new concessions must 
have been made to him; and therefore, I 
think, it was most prudent to make no 


concessions, till it became necessary to | 


purchase his friendship; because what- 
ever concessions had been made before, 
would have been of no consideration in 
the new agreement ; and the same way of 
arguing will hold against the House of 
Austria’s making concessions to any of 
the other princes of Germany, at the time 
we guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction. 
Having thus shewn, Sir, that the con- 
uct of our ministers, before the late em- 
peror’s death, is not liable to any objec- 
tion, I shall next examine their conduct 
since that fatal event. -It has been admits 
ted, I think, by every gentleman who has 
spoke in this debate, and must be admit- 
ted by every gentleman who understands 
the true interest of Europe, and of this 
nation in particular, that upon the death of 
the late emperor, it was our business to 
have his succession transmitted as entire 
as possible to his eldest daughter, the pre- 
, sent sina of Hungary, and, if possible, to 
have her husband, the great duke, chosen 
emperor; consequently, when the king of 
Prussia invaded Silesia, it was not our in- 


terest or business to advise the court of 


Vienna to yield any part of that rich pro- 
vince to him, as long as there were any 
hopes of compelling him. to desist from 
his hostile enterprise. The manner in 
which he laid his claim to some lordships 
there; his entering that duchy with an 
armed force, without having made’ any 
previous demand, was a high insult not 
not anly upon the queen of Hungary, but 
Upon this nation, and upon every potentate 
in Europe, that had guaranteed the Prag- 
matic Sanction; and it was apparently 
made without any concert with any of the 
other powers of. Europe. There was at 
first great reason to think, that it would 
be easy to compel him to- desist, and to 
bring about a reconciliation between him 
and the queen of Hungary, without in- 
croaching upon the balance of power, by 
obliging her'to yield him a part of her.do- 
Minions. If this could have been done, 
[VOL, XIII.) : 
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it must be allowed, that it was our inte- 
rest to do it; and though Spain and Bava- 
ria had set up claims against the queen of 

et, as these two joined toge- 
ther with Prussia would have been bub 
feeble confederacy against the queen of 
Hungary and her allies, their declarations 
could have no effect upon our resolutions, 
nor ought we to have allowed them te 
terrify us from doing what our own inte- 
rest, as well as the interest of Europe, re- 
quired of us. 

France alone, Sir, was the power that, . 
at this conjuncture, we were to regard; 
because, if France had remained quiet, 
the queen of Hungary, with a little of our 
assistance, might easily have forced all the 
others to beg for peace. Let us then 
candidly consider the circumstances of the 
court of France at the time of the late 
emperor’s death, in order to determine 
whether our ministers had any reason to 
apprehend, that she would support either 
the king of Prussia, or any of the other 
claimants. France had but two years be- 
fore guaranteedin the most solemn manner 
the Pragmatic Sanction, and had received 
a most valuable consideration for that 
guaranty: the kingdom of France was, at 
that time, and is still, liable to be involy- 
ed in domestic broils, by the death either 
of their king, or his only son, and the 
court was under the influence of a mi- 
nister, who, besides his being a very old 
man, had never shewn any great inclina- 
tion to involve his country in a dangerous 
war. In these circumstances it was not 
to be supposed, that the court of France 
would interfere in the affairs of Germany, 
any other way than by its good.offices to 
endeavour to reconcile the contending 
parties; and while the court of France 
seemed to continue in this resolution, the 
queen of Hungary had no occasion to 

urchase the friendship of the king of 
Prussia, at the expence of one of her 
richest provinces, nor was it agreeable to 
our interest, or the interest of Europe, te 
advise her to do so. 

What then were we to do, Sir? Both 
our own interest, and our engagements 
with the queen of Hungary, pointed out 
to us what we were to do; which was, te 
assist her in driving the king of Prussia 
out of Silesia, in case,we could not, by 
our good offices, prevail on him to retire 
from thence, and to. leave his claims to 
the impartial judgment of the diet of the 
empire. This must justify every a of | 
his mejesty’s conduct, from the death of 
[P] | 
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the late emperor to the time of his having 
¢ertain information that the French, not- 
withstanding their solemn engagements 
and many protestations, were resolved, 
and preparing to assist the duke of Bava- 
ria, and king of Spain, in their attempts 
against the queen of Hungary, and were 
soliciting the king of Prussia to enter into 
the alliance. This produced a thorough 
change in the face of affairs, and made it 
necessary for his majesty to alter his mea- 
sures. It became now impossible to pre- 
serve entire the dominions of the late em- 
' peror: it became necessary for the dee 
of Hungary to yield up a part, in order to 
preserve the rest ; and it was now her in- 
terest, as well as the interest of this na- 
tion, and of Europe, to offer some satis- 
faction to the king of Prussia, with regard 
to his claims in Silesia. Accordingly his 
majesty lost no time, after hearing of the 
French designs, in communicating the 
game to her; and then he advised her, in 
as strong terms as one sovereign prince 
can make use of to another, I say, he then 
advised her to make it up at any rate with 
the king of Prussia ; and at the same time 
to engage, if possible, the king of Poland 
in her interest. This will appear from my 
Jord Harrington’s letter of the 15th of 
March, 1740-1; and though it is there 
said, that his majesty was determined to 
fulfil his engagements to her in all events, 
this was no more than what his majesty 
was obliged in honour to do : but then we 
are to consider, that these engagements 
obliged his majesty to furnish no more 
than 8,000 foot and 4,000 horse; and the 
court of Vienna alone were to censider, 
whether with this assistance they could 
make head against the king of Prussia, 
and all the other princes that were then 
preparing toattack them. Ifthey thought 
they could, they were in the right not to 
make any concessions to Prussia; and if 
this was their opinion, surely his majesty 
had no right to tell them they made a 
wrong judgment of their own strength, 
much less had he a right to tell the queen 
of Hungary, that unless she would. yield 
one of her best provinces, or the greatest 
part of it, to the Prussians, he would not 
give her even that assistance, which, by a 
most solemn treaty, he was obliged to 
giveher, . 
We must therefore admit, Sir, that upon 
the manifestation of the designs of France, 
his majesty, or, if-you please, our minis- 
ters, did all that was incumbent upon 


them, and all they could do towards pre- 
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vailing with the court of Vienna to make 
concessions both to Prussia and Saxony, 
in order to gain them to their interest. 
His majesty apprised them early of the 
danger they were threatened with from 
France: he from thence shewed them the 
necessity they were under of gaining the 
kings of Prussia and Poland: he advised 
them to yield to that necessity; and if 
they would not follow his advice, the mis- 
fortunes and the distresses they were after- 
wards brought under, must all be laid at 
their own door, neither his majesty nor 
any of his ministers are in the least to 
blame. ; 

But though the court of Vienna would 
not take his majesty’s advice, this, Sir, 
did not free him from the engagements he 
was under by the treaty of Vienna in 1731; 
therefore he declared, as he was in honor 
obliged to do, that in all events he would 
send her the assistance stipulated by that 
treaty, and accordingly the 300,0004. 
granted by parliament was faithfully re- 
mitted to her. If his majesty engaged no 
farther in her cause ; if he put this nation 
to no further expence in a cause which, 
in all human probability, appeared to be 
desperate, instead of censure, I think his 
ministers, or those who advised him, dé- 
serve our most grateful acknowledgments. 
And if Hanover took care of itself by a 
neutrality, and thereby freed itself from 
the danger it was exposed to by a Prus- 
sian army on one side, and a French army 


on the other, surely none of our ministers . 


are to blame for it: nay, if they had ad- 
vised it, they ought to be applauded ; for 
if Hanover had been attacked, we were 
not only bound in honour, but by an ex- 
press parliamentary engagement, to de- 
fend it to the utmost of our power. But 
to suppose, that the neutrality for Hanover 
had any influence upon the conduct of this 
nation, is directly contrary to experience, 
especially with regard to our squadron in 
the Mediterranean; for that squadron. 
began to act in avery open manner in 
favour of the queen of Hungary, long 
before the time for the Hanover neutrality 
was expired; and every one knows that 
our troops began to embark for Flanders 
before the expiration of that neutrality; 
therefore we must suppose, that in the 
negociation for that neutrality there was 


nothing proposed, much less stipulated, 


that could any way affect the conduct of . 


Great Britain; and consequently, what 
happened in the Mediterranean, with re- 


gard to the Spanish embarkation’s getting . 
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unmolested to Italy, or with regard to 
their squadron’s being protected by the 
French, must be imputed to accident, to 
false intelligence, or to French breach of 
faith ; none of which can be absolutely 
guarded against by the most. watchful 
minister that ever was. B06 
Before 1 leave Hanover, Sir, I must 
take notice of what has been said about 
the plan of a treaty for dividing the domi- 
nions of Prussia, which, it is pretended, 
was first suggested to the Austrian minis- 
ter here. TG to that project, I think, it 
has not been asserted that it was first sug- 
gested by any of our ministers; and, I be- 
lieve, I may.venture to affirm, that it was 
not first suggested by any one who had 
then the honour to be in his majesty’s 
councils ; but suppose it had, I can see no 
reason why it should be found fault with. 
It was not, it is true, the interest of this 
nation to make any conquests upon Prus- 
sia, or to take and hold any thing in that 
part of the world; but as few nations like 
to Put themselves to a certain expence, 
and to expose themselves to the dangers 
of war, without a prospect of some re- 
ward, and as it was our interest to engage 
other powers in the same bottom with us, 
it would therefore have been right in us 
to propose, that they should keep what 
they could conquer from Prussia, in order 
to induce them to join with us in com- 
pelling him to desist from his enterprise 
upon Silesia. If this project had been 
actually carried into execution, and if 
Hanover had thereby got some addition to 
her dominions, could it have been of any 
disadvantage to this kingdom? Instead 


of enviously repining, ought we not rather 


to have rejoiced at such a fortunate event? 
For though this nation is not to be engaged 
in any war, merely on account of Hanover, 
yet when that electorate joins with us in 
carrying on a just and necessary wer, 
we are not surely to grudge her making 
the same advantage with our allies. On 
the contrary, I think, we should study her 
advantage more than that of any other 
ally ; for this plain reason, because we can 
at all times depend more certainly upon 
her assistance; and the more the intrinsic 
power of that electorate is increased, the 
more able it will be to defend itself, and 
Cc uently the less assistance it will 
stand in need of from us, should it at any 
time be attacked on our account; which 
it will certainly be, as often as we are at 
war with any nation that can carry the war 
ito that electorate. 
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This project therefore, Sir, if there 
ever was any such, must be allowed to be 
both just and wise ; but it is evident, that 
of itself it had no influence upon our coun- 
sels: for I have shewn, that till the de- 
signs of France became manifest, it was 
against the interest of this nation, as well 
as against the general interest of Europe, 
to advise the queen of Hungary to make 
any concessions to Prussia; and as soon 
as his majesty had certain information of 
the designs of France, which was near a 
month before this project was brought to 
any sort of maturity, he advised the queen 
of Hungary to submit to that lesser evil, 
in order to avoid or guard against a much 
ashe which the French, Spaniards, and 

avarians were meditating against her. 

By her Hungarian majesty’s being so 
ill advised, as not to follow the advice 
given her by his majesty, and by the un- 
accountable lukewarmness to her interest, 
and to the balance of power, which aps 
pete not only in Holland and Germany, 

ut in all the other courts of Europe, it 
was rendered impossible for his majesty to 
give her effectual assistance, or to oppose 
the election of an emperor, which had 
been resolved on by all the other electors 
of the empire; yet still the preservation of 
the House of Austria was not to be neg- 
lected by this nation, because that House, 
by its possessions in Flanders and Italy, 
was still the most certain and most useful 
ally for this nation, against the designs 
both of France and Spain. The House of 
Austria, after being deprived of the im- 
perial diadem, was not, it is true, to be set 
up as a match, by itself alone, for the 
united power of the House of Bourbon. 
It never was so, even at the time of its 
greatest grandeur ; for what was then meant 
by the balance of power was, that the 
House of Austria, at the head of the Ger- 
manic body, with a little assistance from 
the maritime powers, was a sufficient match 
for the House of Bourbon. If the power 
of the House of Austria had been in- 
creased, the less assistance it would have 
stood in need of from us; and if de- 
creased, the greater assistance it would 
stand in need of from the maritime powers, — 
at all times when the liberties of europe 
might be brought into danger, by the am- 
bitious designs of the House of Bourbon. 

For this reason, Sir, even after the duke 
of Bavaria was chosen emperor, it was 
still the interest of this nation to preserve, 
as entire as possible, the power of the 
House of Austria, not only as a chief 
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member of any confederacy it might be 
afterwards necessary to form, for preserv- 
ing the liberties of Europe, but as a neigh- 
pour and rival both to Wraiee and Spain, 
and therefore a proper and a certain ally 
for this nation. Suppose the House of 
Bavaria in possession of a considerable 
part of the Austrian territories, as well as 
‘of the imperial dignity, could this nation 
ever depend upon that House as an ally 
against France? Could Europe depend 
ae that House as a confederate against 
rance? No, Sir, it would be obliged to 
secure and preserve its possessions by the 
same means by which it had acquired 
them, that is to say, by the friendship and 
procecton of France, and however fond 
he present, or any future prince of that 
House may be of independency, they will 
always chuse to be dependent on France, 
_ Father than to be subdued by the House of 
Austria ; for even France will take care to 
preserve such a power in the latter, as to 
wetke it formidable to the House of Ba- 
varia, tough possessed of the imperial 
throne. They are not such wretched po- 
liticians at the court of Versailles, as to 
raise up a new rival upon the ruins of the 
old. Divide et impera is a maxim they 
perfectly understand ; and is now their go- 
verning maxim with regard to the affairs of 
the empire of Germany. It is their busi- 
ness to reduce the House of Austria, but 
not to raise the House of Bavaria so high 
as to put it in a condition to rival them- 
selves ; therefore it ought to be our busi- 
ness to prevent, as much as possible, the 
reduction of the former, or to raise as 
high as posrbte the power of the fatter ; 
and of these two expedients the first, is, I 
think, the most proper, and by far the 
most practicable. a 
From this consideration, Sir, we may 
see a good reason, and, I believe, it was 
the true reasen for his majesty’s resolving, 
a8soon as it became practicable, to sup- 
port the House of Austria, and to prevent, 
as far as was possible, any farther diminu- 
tion of its power. it was not the change 
in our administration, as some gentlemen 
vainly imagine, that produced a change in 
his majesty’s measures; for whoever are 
his servants, his majesty pursues steadily 
what he knows to be the true interest of 
this kmgdom, and of Europe ; but it was 
an alteration in the affairs of Europe, and 
‘particularly in the circumstances and in- 
cHnations of the court of Vienna, that 
_ nade his majesty alter his measures. The 


‘xemplary courage, fidelity, and affection 
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of the queen of Hungary’s gubjects, and 
the veo and wiadoni of pian 
had enabled her to perform such wonders 
in her own defence, that what had before 
appeared to all reasonable men to be im- 
possible, began now to appear to be prac- 
ticable. This made some of the neutral 
owera of Europe more inclined to join 
in supporting her, and some of her ene- 
mies more inclined to accept of reasonable 
terms than they had before appeared to ~ 
be. At the same time, the distresses the 
court of Vienna had been reduced to, and 
the dangers they were still exposed to, 
had made that court more flexible, and 
more ready to make concessions, thay 
they had ever been before. This change 
of circumstances happened soon after the. 
beginning of the year 1742; and this 
could not but produce a change in his ma- 
jesty’s measures, because what before ap- 
peared impossible, began now, as | have 
said, to appear practicable. 
Though it was not in his majesty’s 
power to restore the House of Austria to. 
the possession of the imperial dignity, or 
to preserve all the possessions belonging 
to that House, yet it now, and not ti 
now, became probable, that his majesty, 
by joining heartily in the war, might de- 
feat the designs of France, and prevent. 
that court’s being able to reduce the 
power of the House of Austria, as low ag 
they hada mind. This of itself alone was 
well worth all the expence we have been 
at, or may be put to; bat this is not all 
the advantage we may reap from the event 
of the war. No man can foretel, no man 
can answer for the event of a war; but 
from the justice of the queen of Hungary’s 
cause, from the notorious perfidy of some 
of her enemies, and from what has since 
happened, we have great reason to expect 
success, and by success we may not only 
procure great advantages to ourselves in 
trade, but we may procure an equivalent 
for the House of Austria at the expence 
of the House of Bourbon, by which the ~ 
old system may be restored, and the ba- 
lance of power ‘re-established upon ifg 
former foundation; that is to say, upon 
the sole power of the House of Austria, 
which every one allows to be the best, and. 
which is certainly a much better and. 4. 
more secure foundation than that of a, ge- 
neral confederacy. _ | 
This, Sir, must justify all the measures, 
his majesty has pursued, ever since the he-. 
ginning of the year 1742; and as itis a 
justification of his majesty’a, measures th 


boa 
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is of course a condemnation of those who 


have since that time exclaimed as much 
inst the vigorous measures, as they be- 


fore did against the cautious measures, 


ursued by our government. Whilst there 
were no hopes of being able to do any 
thing by vigorous measures, his majesty 
acted with caution; but as soon as the 
first glimpse of hope appeared, he resolved 
upon vigorous measures. In both he acted 
right; in both he has acted steadily, and 
for the good of this kingdom, without re- 
garding the unreasonable and contradic- 
ory clamours that have been raised against 
him; and for the honour of his majesty, 
and the glory of this nation, as well as for 
the disappointment of those who are go- 
verned more by their spleen and resent- 
ment, than by the interest of their coun- 
try, I hope his measures will be crqwned 
with success. But let the success be what 
it will, this nation can be in no worse cir- 
cumstances, even by bad success, than it 
would have been had it sate still, and 
tamely looked on, till France had reduced 
the Houre of Austria, and parcclled out 
the dominions of that House, so as to 


keep up continual feuds and divisions 
among the princes both of Germany and 
Italy. 


If we will but cast an eye, Sir, towards 
the consequences that must certainly have 
ensued from guch a conduct, we cannot 
but see what a desperate and forlorn con- 
dition this nation would before now have 
been m. The queen of Hungary, not- 
withstanding her magnanimity, notwith- 
standing the surprising courage and fide- 
lity of her subjects, would have been 
ol liged to submit to the terms helt 
by France. The emperor would have been 
in possession of Bohemia, the Upper Aus- 
tria, and some other parts of her domi- 
nions; the kings of Bb, 
would have been in possession of Silesia 
and Moravia; the Spaniards would have 
been in possession of all her dominions in 
Italy; and all would be courting the fa- 
vour of France, for the preservation of 
what they had got, or of what they had 
been left in possession of. In thege. cir- 
cumstances, would it have been possible 
for the Dutch to have refused any injunc- 
tion laid upon them by the. court of Ver- 
sailles ? tt that court had ordered the 
States General to declare war ecnirs this. 
nation, in conjunction with them and Spain, 
their high mightinesses must, have obeyed, 
and. must have ni the. squadrans of 
Erance and Spain with, the moat, powerfu) 
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squadron they could fit out; by which our 
enemies might have become an overmatch 
for us at sea, and then qur. being situated 
in an island, would have been no pratec- 
tion or security for our domestic tranquil-. 
lity. The dispute would not have been, 
whether we should be sovereigns of the 
ucean, but whether we should be soverei 

of the island of Great Britain; and if we ha 
preserved the sovereignty of the latter, it 
would have been but such a sovereignty 
as the Carthaginians preserved after the 
second Punic war, and very probabl 
under the same ignominious condition ; i 
mean, that of surrendering all our ships of 
war, and promising never to build any for 
the future. 

Surely, Sir, no gentleman who consiy 
ders these consequences, will pretend tq 
find fault with the measures his majesty 
is now pursuing: and if they are right, we 
ought not to do any thing that may ob- 
struct or throw a damp upon them, which 
would be the certain effect of our putting 
a negative upon this motion. Nay, in my, 
Opinion, Sir, it would have a still worse 
effect; for our refusing to return thanks 
to his majesty for his most gracious Speech, 
from the throne, would be shewing such 
a disrespect to our sovereign, as must ne@-, 
cessarily put an end to, all correspondence, 
between him and his parliament, which 
would put an entire stop to all the consti-, 
tutional wheels of our government, and, 
consequently make it indispensably neces- 
sary for his majesty to think of governing 
without any parliament at all; and tha 
consequence of this would be domestic, 
confusion and a civil war. Therefore, if 
the question should be put upon the moe. 
tion now before us, which 1 hope it will 
not, I shall look upon it as a A biaeties 
whether our present happy establishment, 
is to be preserved? And upon. such a, 

vestion, I cannot su ap that any gen- 
tleman in this House will give a negative, 


Sir John Hynd Cottun: 


Sir; if it were not too serious. an. 
affair, it would be very, diverting to.ob-. 
serve, what wretched. shifts, and quibbley 
those orators and writers are. reduced. to, 
who make it their business, or. rather. thejr 
trade, to justify the condugt of every. mij-. 
nister. Ip this debate, and especially, ip, 
what has been, said by. the hon. gentleman, 
who spoke last, we may observe, that our. 
conduct aft one. time is founded upon a, 
supposition, that. princes have no, regard to, 


treaties, and 9 another, upon the suppoals 
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tion, that princes will shew a strict regard 
to their engagements: at one time we are 
obliged ia Tionpur to perform our engage- 
ments, though to our ruin, ‘and at another 
we are not obliged to shew any regard to 
them: and what is most extraordinary, 
according to these gentlemen’s way of ar- 
guing, the king of England was in honour 
obliged to perform his engagements ; but 
the elector of Hanover, at the very same 
time, and in the very same circumstances, 
was no way bound to any such perform- 
ance. Gentlemen may stare and look 
surprised, but I shall shew, that this is the 
sum and the scope of most of their argu- 
ments upon this occasion. | 
To begin, Sir, with the famous treaty of 
Vienna in the year 1731, by which we so 
yenerally and so generously guaranteed the 
ragmatic Sanction. Every one knows, 
and therefore I need not explain, how our 
minister, while upon the stage, for, I be- 
lieve, he is still our‘ minister behind the 
scene; I say, every one knows how he 
was so precipitately led into that guaranty, 
without taking care to engage any one of 
the princes of Germany in the same mea- 
sure. But this rashness of his is now, it 
seems, to be looked on ds a stroke of con- 
summate prudence; we were then of opi- 
nion, it seems, that princes have no regard 
to treaties, and therefore it was needless 
to engage them in that guaranty, by sti- 
ulating some concessions in their favour 
from the House of Austria, in case of the 
emperor’s dying without leaving any male 
heir. Upon the existing of the case they 
would not, it seems, have stood.to their 
engagements, but would have demanded 
some new concessions, without any regard 
tothose formerly stipulated ; and therefore 
it was most prudent to stipulate or pro- 
mise no concessions, till the case should 
actually exist. 
' Thus, Sir, our conduct at that time, 
was founded upon a supposition, that 
rinces have no regard to treaties; but I 
happen to be of a different opinion, espe- 
cially when it is their interest to perform 
the engagements they have entered into. 
For example, if we had at that time stipu- 
lated for the king of Prussia the cession of 
a small part of Silesia, upon condition of 
his joining with us in the guaranty of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, I believe he would 
have observed the treaty, because it would 
have been his interest to do so. A bird 
in hand is worth two in the bush: he 
would then, by observing his treaty, have 
had a bird in hand, which he might have 
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lost by breaking his treaty, and running 
in search of the two in the bush. But as 
he had no bird in hand, he could lose no- 
thing, and might get something by goin 
in search of the two in the bush; and 
every market-man knows, that he can buy 
cheaper when he has no immediate occa- 
sion for what he purchases, than he can 
Prone to do, when the seller knows that 
e must immediately have the thing he 
wants to purchase, and can have it no 
where else: therefore, according to all 
the rules of common sense, it was ridicu- 
lous in us, as well as the court of Vienna, 
to delay purchasing, and by some conces- 
sions, securing the guaranty of Prussia, till 
the case should actually exist; nay, I am 
alae poe the court of Vienna would not 
ave delayed it, if we had not lulled them 
into a deceitful security by our express 
and general guaranty. | 
I am now to consider our conduct at 
another time, when the wisdom of it de- 
pends upon a supposition, that princes 
will shew a strict regard to their engage- 
‘ments; nay, what is more, upon a suppo- 
sition, that France would shew a strict 
regard to her engagements. The time I 
mean, Sir, isthat important period between 
the death of the late emperor, and our 
getting intelligence that France would 
support the claims of Bavaria and Spain 
ms the queen of Hungary. The king 
of France, it is true, had guaranteed the 
Pragmatic Sanction but two years before, 
and had received a most valuable conside- 
ration for that guaranty; but whatever 
opinion we may have of the faith of the 
other princes of Europe, no minister, I am 
sure, but an English, I should rather sa 
a Hanoverian, would depend upon Frenc 
faith, much less make that dependence a 
foundation for his conduct. Gallica Fides 
is now become as great a proverb, as ‘* Pu- 
nica Fides”? was of old : and is never there- 
fore to be depended on by any man in his 
right senses, especially when it is s0 much 
their interest, and when they have such a 
fair pretence for a breach of faith, as it 
was, or as they had, upon the fatal emer- 
gency of the late emperor’s death, and 
the pe of Prussia’s entering Silesia in a 
hostile manner. They never before had 
such anopportunity for reducing the power 
of their ancient and constant rival the 
House of Austria: they never had such 
an opportunity for setting the princes of 
Germany by the ears together, and pro- 
voking their irreconcilable enemies the - 
Germans to sheathe their swords: it one 
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another’s bowels. Could any man of com- 
mon sense expect they would neglect 
such an opportunity? Especially when 
they had the plausible pretence, that the 
definitive treaty, whereby they had gua- 
ranteed the Pragmatic Sanction, was not 
yet a Na because it had not been 
ratified by the empire: and when they 
could moreover pretend, that there was 
nothing in that guarantee, which could 
prevent their assisting their ally, the duke 
of Bavaria, or the king of Spain, in the 
vindication of their rights, because of the 
‘¢ Salvo Jure cujuslibet’? implied in the 
guarantee. I am far from saying, there 
was any real weight in either of these pre- 
tences; but light as they were, they were 
sufficient for turning the scale between 
French interest and French faith, and no 
minister could think otherwise, if ‘he 
thought at all. ~ 

Yet so stupid were our ministers at that 
time, or so biassed and blinded by their 
fondness for the project of adding a part 
of the Prussian dominions to the electo- 
rate of Hanover, that they supposed 
France would, contrary to her interest, 
observe her treatics; and upon this they 
formed their whole conduct from the time 
of the emperor’s death to the beginning of 
March following; tor during that time 
they seem to have thought of nothing but 
of forming an alliance for parcelling out 
the dominions of Prussia, and getting a 
good share of them for the electorate of 
Hanover. They never so much -as once 
thought of the election of an emperor, or 
of opposing any candidate that might be 
set up by France and Spain. As both 
France and Spain sent each her ablest mi- 
nisters to Germany upon that important 
occasion, every ‘one supposed, I cannot 
say every one wished, that our court would 
have sent a certain person, famous for his 
treaties and negociations, to Germany, in 
order to countermine the French and Spa- 
nish ministers at the several courts there; 
but to our misfortune, and the misfortune 
of Europe, that certain person was kept 
at home, which to me is a certain sign, 
that, during that whole period, we had no- 
thing in our heads but the wise project I 
have mentioned. x 

I am next to shew, Sir, how our advo- 
cates for ministerial conduct at one time 
pretend, that we are obliged in honour to 
perform our engagements, though to our 
ruin, and at another, that we are no way 
obliged to shew any regard'to them. In 
the year 1731, by the famous treaty I 
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have mentioned, we guaranteed to the em- 
peror all the kingdoms, states, and terri- 
tories, and even the rights and immunities 
he then enjoyed, or ought to enjoy: In 
the year 1733 he was attacked, and some 
of his most valuable territories taken from 
him. At that time these advocates pre- 
tend, that we were no way obliged to shew 
any regard to the engagement we had en- 
tered into but two years before; and ac- 
cordingly, we neither sent a man nor a 
shilling to his assistance. But in the year 
1741, when the queen of Hungary was at- 
tacked by Prussia, we were in honour 
obliged to perform this engagement ; nay, 
according to these gentlemen, our honour 
was so much engaged, that we were obliged 
to send her the stipulated assistance, even 
after it appeared that it was impossible to 
assist her effectually; and that all the as- 
sistance we could give, could be of no ser- 
vice to her, and might bring ruin upon 
ourselves. Thus these gentlemen make 
the same use of national honour, that is 
often made by hypocrites of personal con- 
science ; when it serves their turn, they. 
take it up; when it doesnot, they lay it 
down. | 

But this, Sir, is not the only wretched 
shift these gentlemen make use of upon 
this occasion; they are likewise forced to 
misrepresent to us the treaty of 1731. By 
that' treaty we are obliged to assist the 
House of Austria, when attacked, with all 
our force, and without any limitation or 
declaration of the assistance we are to 
give. But when the Dutch came to ac- 
cede to it, they were a little more cauti- 
ous: and therefore they insisted upon 
having thisarticle explained, and restrained 
to 8,000 foot and 4,000 horse from Eng- 
land, and 4,000 foot and 1,000 horse from 
their high mightinesses. This, I shall ad- 
mit, is all the assistance we are, by this 
explanation, obliged to send to the House 
of Austria, in case such an assistance be 
sufficient for their defence; but in case 
this assistance should not appear to be equal 
to the impending danger, we are, even by 
this explanatory article, obliged to send a 
greater assistance ; and, if necessary, to 
assist with our whole force. Therefore, if 
his majesty was, in the year 1741, obliged © 
in honour to shew such a strict regard to _ 
his engagements, as these gentlemen pre- 
tend, he ought certainly to have assisted © 
the queen of Hungary with his whole 
force, both by sea and land. | _ 

Tam lastly to shew, Sir, that, according. 
to these gentlemens’ way of arguing, the, 
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king of England was in honour obieed to 
p his engagements, but the elector 
of Hanover, at the very same time, and in 
the very sanie circumstances, was ho way 
bouwhd to any such performance. Every 
one knows, that the Pragmatic Sanction 
was guaranteed as expressly by the elector 
of Hanover as it was by the king of Eng- 
land; and considering the great flow of 
tiches into the electorate of Hanover, and 
the little expence it has been put to, for 
near 30 years past, and especially the great 
acquisition it has made, without any ex- 
pence to itself, within that period: I say, 
considering these things, it must be ac- 
knowledged, that Hanover is as able to 
rm its engagements as England can 
supposed to be. If then, in the year 
1741, the king of England was so much 
obliged im honour to send assistance to the 
queen of Hungary, how came the elector 
of Hanover to be free from any such en- 
ment? For I never heard, that he 
sent her either men or money, but, on the 
contrary, concluded a neutrality, which, | 
am convinced, there was no occasion for, 
if te ministers of that electorate had not 
then been guided by ridiculous fears, as 
much as they had before been by ridicu- 
Tous hopes. There was, it is true, a Prus- 
sian army on oneside, and a French army on 


_the other. This danger they had brought 


upon themselves by their projected alliance 
against Prussia, and the measures they 
and our ministers had taken in pursuance 
of that project; but as the intelligence 
from France, in the month of March pre- 
ceding, had knocked that project out of 
their pates, and as they had, from that 
time remained perfectly quiet, I am con- 
vinced, that neither the Pyussians nor the 
French would ever have attacked them, 
had no such neutrality been concluded. 
They might even have sent their contin- 
yent im money to the queen of Hungary, 
eithout bene in ag r of any atfack ; 
but this, I suppose, they did not do, be- 
cause we did it for them; for if the queen 
of Hungary chose to have money rather 


_ than troops, which, I believe, she did, we 


sent her a good deal more than our con- 
tingent amountedto. By the article I have 
mentioned, in the accession of the States- 


lent for troops is fixed at 10,000 guilders, 
Dutch money, es month, for 1,000 foot, 
and $0,000 guilders for 1,000 horse; at 
which rate our contingent of 8,000 foot, 
aid‘4,000 horse, amounts but to 200,000 
guilders per month, or 2,400,000: guilders 
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per annum, which, at 10 guilders 18 stivers 
per pou sterling, being the usual rate of 
exchange, is about 220,000/. sterling; 
and as we gave her 300,000/. I suppose 
the additional 80,000/. was in lieu of 
the money for the contingent of Han- 
over, which supposing it to be 4,000 foot 
and 1,000 horse, (for I have never see 
the treaty) amounted to above 77,000/. 
sterling. 

Having thus, Sir, shewn the wretched 
shifts those gentlemen are reduced to, who 
make it their business to justify, at all 
times, the conduct of ministers, and that, 
however contradictory one part of their 
conduct may be to the other, I shall now 
examine more particularly into the reasons 
that have been invented for our change- 
able.and contradictory conduct since the 
death of the late emperor. Though we 
gave ourselves no manner of concern about 
the election of an emperor, which to this 
kingdom was of the utmost consequence. 

et as long as we thought the queen o 

ungary was in no danger but from Prus- 
sia, we appeared mighty zealous for her 
suppoit, and both court and country joined 
in their professions of this zeal. The Danes 
and Hessians were taken into British pay, 
the troops of Hanover were greatly aug- 
mented, and all were ready to march as 
soon as a proper plan for the military ope- 
rations could be settled: these being the 
words of my lord Harrington’s letter of 
the 27th of February, 1740-1. And of 
these our resolutions, he says, he does not 
doubt, but count Ostein had before in- 
formed the court of Vienna. The cause 
of this zeal, at least among our ministers, 
has already been sufficiently explained ; 
and whether the project for dividing the 
Prussian dominions was first formed by 
any of our ministers, or by one who aimed 
at being a minister, I shall not determine; 
but it is very certain, it was adopted by 
our ministers, and was the true cause of 
our condemning the king of Prussia un- 
heard, and thereby encouraging the court 
of Vienna to reject all the offers he made. 

‘I shall grant, Sir, that no nation but 
this will ever chuse to involve themselves. 
in war, without a prospect of getting some- 
thing by the event; but circumstances 
are such at some conjunctures, that a 
nation should propose nothing by the war 
but future security, and no nation ought 
to promote or provoke a war, or the con- 
tinuance of a war, for the sake only of 
what it may get by the event. Inthe un- 
settled state Gerlnany was brought-into 
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by the late emperor’s death, and whien 
there was such a probability that France 
would take advantage of that unsettled 
state, in order to extend her own domi- 
nions, and increase her power, it was im- 
prudent in the ministers of Hanover to 
‘think of getting any thing by a war be- 
tween any of the princes of Germany; 
and it was much: more imprudent in them, 
I shall call it by no worse a name, to think 
of promoting the war between Prussia 
and Hungary, merely for the sake of the 
chance they might thereby have, of get- 
ting a part of the Prussian dominions added 
to their own. It is this, I am convinced, that 
has made the Dutch of late so shy of en- 
tering into any concert with us; they see, 
that the measures of this nation are not 
now, as heretofore, founded upon the 
generous principle of establishing and se- 
curing the liberties of mankind, but upon 
the selfish principle of aggrandizing the 
electorate of Hanover; and this is a 
principle which they have nothing to do 
with, nor can they put any confidence in 
those who are governed by it. 

This project, Sir, of forming an alliance 
for dividing the dominions of Prussia, en- 
gaged our attention so much, that we 
never once thought of the danger Europe 
was in from the designs France might pro- 
bably form at this critical conjuncture. 
We thought of nothing but of the sweet 
morsel we should get by attacking Prussia 
in conjunction with the queen of Hun- 
gary; and during this time nothing ap- 
peared at court but a warm zeal for the 
support of the queen of Hungary, and the 
most indecent reproaches were thrown 
out by some of our ministerial .tools, 
against the king of Prussia. At last we 
received repeated intelligence of the de- 
signs of France, and of their inviting 
Prussia into their alliance. Upon this the 
ministers of Hanover began to see, that 
_ there would be great danger and uncer- 

tainty in the scheme they had formed 
against Prussia: the Dutch had absolutely 
refused to enter into it, and both the 
se of Hungary and the czarina had 

eclared against having any share of the 
Prussian dominions: which convinced the 
Hanoverian ministers, that, if the king of 
Prussia could be brought to rest satisfied 
_ with ‘his own, neither of these two prin- 
cesses would support them in making 
conquest upon that prince: and as they 
now saw, that he might have the alliance 
and protection of France whenever he 
pleased, their scheme against Prussia be- 
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came not only dangerous, but absolutely 
impracticable. Fear took then the ‘place 
of hope in their narrow minds, and the 
thoughts of assisting the queen of Hun- 
gary were not only laid entirely aside, but 
it was resolved, that the Danes and Hes- 
sians, that were taken into British pay for. 
that very purpose, should be kept as a 
guard for the electorate of Hanover. This, 
they knew, the queen of Hungary would 
remonstrate against, and therefore it was 
resolved to furnish her with money’ in- 
stead of troops. As the 12,000 Danes and 
Hessians were still kept in British pay, 
and now to be employed for the safeguard 
of Hanover, it was but reasonable to sup- 
pose, that the whole money for our quota, 
as wellas for the quota of Hanover, should 
have been advanced by that electorate ; 
but from thence we are to expect no such 


justice ; England was to be saddled with 


the whole, as well as with maintaining the 
12,000 Danes and Hessians, and till the 
parliament could be brought into this un- 
reasonable project, the zeal for the sup- 
port of the queen of Hungary, which was 
now nothing but a farce, was to be kept 
up amongst us; but as soon as the parlia- 
ment had granted the 300,000/. 1 have 
mentioned, this zeal was no more heard 
of at court; and from that time our con- 
duct began to be the very reverse of what 
it had been for almost half a year preced~- 
ing. | an 

Haweven Sir, the zeal among the peo- 
ple for the support of the queen of Hun- 
gary continued as warm as ever, and was 
rather heated than cooled by the danger 
and distress that princess was exposed to. 
This furnished some of our courtiers, ei- — 
ther foreign or domestic, with a new pro- 
ject; since they found, that Hanover 
could get none of the Prussian dominions, 
they resolved it should get some of the 
English money: for this purpose they 
began again to pretend a mighty zeal for 
the support of the queen of Hungary; 
and in order to prevail with us, or to fur- 
nish out a pretence for taking 16,000 Ha- 
noverian troops into our pay, an army was 
to be formed in Flanders, where they 
could not act, and consequently could 
give no umbrage to France, nor be of any 
real service tothe queen of Hungary. To- 
make this pretence the more plausible, 
our squadron in the Mediterranean was to 
be encreased, and to act against’ our de- 
clared enemies the Spaniards; but if the 
queen of Hungary had not found means 
soon after to draw the kings of Prussia: 
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and Poland off from the French alliance, I 
am convinced, that neither our troops nor 
our squadrons would ever have given any 
umbrage to France, or have been of any 
real service to the queen of Hungary. 

The defection, indeed, of these two 
princes from the French interest, gave a 
new turn to the affairs of Germany, and 
the rapidity with which the queen of Hun- 
gary re-conquered Bohemia and Bavaria, 
made the French sick of carrying on a 
war at such a distance, especially as they 
saw, that it must be done entirely by 
French armies. This would have put 8 
speedy end to the war in Germany, had it 
not enlarged the views of Hanover. The 
ministers of that electorate began now to 
think, not only of getting a large quantity 
of English money for the maintenance of 
their troops, but also of getting some ad- 
dition to their dominions, by the conti- 
nuance and event. of the war. Both the 
emperor and the French offered to leave 
the queen of Hungary in possession of all 
her territories in Germany; but neither of 
them had then thought of giving any bi- 
shopric, or abbacy, by way of addition, to 
the dominions of Hanover, and therefore 
the project of an-equivalent was suggested 
to the court of Vienna, and that this na- 
tion would support her in the pursuit of 
that project. 

This, Sir, I am persuaded, has been the 
true cause of the continuance of ‘the war, 
ever since the French troops were be- 
sieged in the city of Prague; and this will 
be the cause of its continuance till some- 
thing be agreed to for the advantage of 
Hanover, unless bad success should put an 
end to the views of that electorate, and 
make it willing to sit down contented with 
the large sums it has got of English 
money. (Good success will only force the 
emperor and France to think of some se- 
cularization; for whenever such an expe- 
dient is thought of, and privately agreed 
to, Iam afraid, a remora will be secretly 
put upon the arms of Great Britain, and 
the equivalent for the queen of Hunga 
' will then begin to be thought impracti- 

cable. 

Thus, Sir, the views of Hanover have 
been the pole-star of our political compass 
ever since the death of the late emperor, 
as they had been for many years before. 
It was not our regard for the preservation 
of the power of the House of. Austria that 
prevented our advising the queen of Hun- 
- gary.to make some Coricessions to Prussia, 

byt. it was our desire to add some of his 
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dominions to the electorate of Hanover. 
It was not the natural impossibility of the 
thing that prevented our being able to 
give the queen of Hungary effectual assist- 
ance, after the French declared openly 
against her, but it was the views of Hano- 
ver that made the thing impossible; for if 
we had manifested nothing but a generous 
design to preserve the liberties of Europe, 
aid had appeared resolute in the pursuit 
of that design, we should have got. the 
Dutch, the Russians, and the king and 
kingdom of Poland, to have joined totes 
viribus in the confederacy, and such « 
eanfederacy would have been equal to 
France, Spain, and Bavaria, even though 
they had been joined by Prussia and Swe- 
den. And it is not adesign to procure an 
equivalent for the queen of Panes ys that 
makes the war to be now continued; for, 
considering the present disposition of the 
Dutch, and of most of the princes of Ger- 
many, we must have seen from the begin- 
ning that such a design was impossible; 
but it is some selfish view in the ministers 
of Hanover; and this, I am convinced, 
will become manifest before the war is at 
an end. 

I shall grant, Sir, that it was the inte- 


"rest of this nation to defeat the designs of 


France against the House of Austria; but 
they were defeated, by the bravery of the 

queen of Hungary’s troops and the deser- 

tion of Prussia and Saxony, before we en- 

gaged in her quarrel, any other way than 

by sending her a little money; and if the 

designs of France should, by good succes 

in the war, be revived and aly executed > 
if the queen of Hungary should be there« 
by reduced as low as the French at first 
designed she should, she will have none 
but us, and her own credulity, to blame 
for it. The hon. gentleman was pleased 
to give us a frightful picture of the cir- 
cumstances we should have been in, if we 

had sate still and seen France parcel out 
the dominions of the House of Austria at 
her pleasure ; but how much more fright- 

ful will this picture be, if this should at 
last be the issue, after we have exhausted 
ourselves, almost to the last shilling, in 
carrying on an unsuccessful war upon the 
continent, under pretence of procuring an 
equivalent for the queen of Hungary? If 
we: had put ves to no greater ex- 
pence than was necessary; If we had not 
encouraged the quees of Hungary to ex~ 
pect greater assistance.than we could, or 
really intended to give, we should have- 
been in no danger of what the hon. ger. 
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tleman was pleased to frighten us with; or 
if we had fallen into any such danger, we 
should have had strength, | hope, sufficient 
strength left, to have repelled it; but now 
we may be involved in the danger, or 
something like it, when we have no 
strength left to repel it; for when the 
queen of Hungary finds that we either 
cannot, or will not perform what we have, 
for the ends I have mentioned, amused her 
with, she may very probably make the best 
terms she can for herself, and leave us to 
contend in & war, by ourselves alone, with 
all the branches of the House of Bourbon. 
After having thus, Sir, pointed out what, 

in my opinion, is the true spring of all the 
measures we are now engaged in, and just 
touched upon thetal consequences they 
méy be attended With, it will not be ex- 
pected, I believe, that I should be soli- 
titous about their being pursued, or very 
careful to dvoid any thing that may dis- 
courage that pursuit. On the contrary, 
I am for putting the question upon this 
yery motion, and I am therefore for put- 
ting a negative upon that question, be- 
. gause, I think, it will be the most effec- 
tual way for convincing our ministers, 
that whatever they may be, the nation will 
not allow itself to be made subservient to 
the views and interests of the electorate 
of Hanover; and this will of course put an 
immediate stop to the dangerous and ex- 
ensive theasures we afe how engaged in ; 
‘or when the rhinisters of that electorate 
see, that they are no longer to be sup- 
pone by the riches and power of Eng- 
nd, they will gtow more moderate ih 
their views, and give over disturbing Eu- 
tope with schemes for satisfying either 
their ambition or avarice. 
- If I thought, Sir, that our putting a ne- 
gative he this motion, of our refusing to 
return thanks fot a speech we did not ap- 
shia of, would argue oh haler of respect 

our sovereign: if I thought that an 

tian but a minister, or the friend of a mi- 
fister, would put such a construction 


upon it, I should be as much against it as 


any gentleman in this House: but I know, 


that no unbiasted man, who understands 


our constitution, will ever think of putting 
fuch a coristruction upon it. The king’s 
speech from the throne is always, in this 
Flouse, understood to be the speech of the 
minister, and, therefore, we may not only 
Yefuse to return thanks for it, but may 
censure it, without being guilty of any 
want of respect to our sovereign. .To 


suggest, that our refusing to return thanks | 
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upon such an occasion, would break off all 
correspondence between his majesty and 
his parliament, is an insinuation to which 
I cannot give too bad a name. Such an 
insinuatien is a real want of respect to his 
majesty, because it is supposing him capa- 
ble of preferring the protection of his. mi- 
nlisters, to the satisfaction of his parlia- 
ment and people. Whereas, I am per- 
suaded, aad we have a late proof, that his 
majesty will dismiss any minister, or give 
up any measure, rather than risk disoblig- 


ing or dismissing his parliament. The 


example of king James the Second will, I 
hope, be a warning to all future kings of 
this realm, not to break off correspondence 
with a patliament, on account of their re- 
fusing to return thanks for any speech he 
may be advised by his ministers to make 
from the throne. In the year 1685, this 
House refused to thank the king for his 
speech from the throne, for which, among 
other reasons, that unfortunate prince pro- 
rogued, and afterwards dissolved his par- 
liament; but what was the consequence ? 
in three years after, or a very little more, 
he was forced to abdicate his crown, and 
desert his kingdoms. If upon this refusal 
that prince had been so wise as to dismiss 
his ministers, and alter his measures, his 
reign might have been happy, and his pos- 
terity might now have been upon the 
throne of these realms; but he.chose the 
foolish part we have been most impru- 
dently, and, I am sure, most groundlessly, 
threatened with in this debate ; whereby 
he made himself an example, which may 
be of use, and will, I hope, be a warning 
to all his successors. We have, therefore, 
nothing to fear from our putting a nega- 
tive upon this motion, but a great deal to 
hope; for his majesty will from thence 
see, that his ministers have led him into 
measures which are disagreeable to his 
parliament. As soon as he sees this, we 
may expect, that he will dismiss his pre- 
sent set of ministers; and the day he does © 
so will, in my opinion, be one of the hap- 
piest days this nation ever saw. 

It was at length resolved by a majority 


of 278 to 149, to present an Address to 
his majesty in the,terms proposed. | 
The Commons’ Address of Thanks. 
Thé following Address was accordingh 
agreed to: 
‘¢ Most Gracious Sovereign; => 
“We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 


~“ 
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Britain, in parliament assembled, beg. 
leave to return our humble thanks for 
your majesty’s most gracious Speech from 
the throne. ; 

** We beg leave to congratulate your 
majesty on your safe and happy return 
into this kingdom; and, with hearts full 
of gratitude, we acknowledge the good- 
~ ness of Divine Providence to this nation, 
in protecting your majesty’s sacred person 
amidst the imminent dangers to which 
your invaluable life has been exposed, in 
defence of the common cause, and of the 
liberties of Europe. Your majesty’s re- 
gard and attention to the advice of your 
parliament, m exerting your endeavours 
for the preservation of the House of Aus- 
tria, require our warmest acknowledge- 
ments; and it is with the highest satisfac- 
tion we reflect on the success of your ma- 
| jesty’s arms, in the prosecution of this 
great and necessary work, with so much 
glory to your majesty, and honour to this 
nation.—<As the interests of this kingdom 
and those of the United Provinces are nse- 
parable, nothing could be more welcome 
to your majesty’s faithful Commons, than 
your majesty’s having been joined by a 
body of the troops of the States General. 

‘“* We beg’ leave to declare our satisfac- 
tion in your majesty’s having concluded a 
definitive treaty between your majesty, 
the queen of Hungary, and the king of 
Sardinia; an alliance, which must na- 
turally contribute to the advantage of the 
common cause, and to the disappointing 
and distressing the crown of Spain, with 
which this nation is engaged in so just and 
necessary @ war. 

‘“‘It is with the sincerest joy that we 
congratulate your majesty on the happy 
marriage of the Princess Louisa with the 
Prince Royal of Denmark, which tends to 
unite and strengthen the Protestant inte- 
rest in Europe. 

““ We likewise beg leave to congratu- 
late oe majesty on the increase of your 
royal family, by the birth of a prince; as 
it is an additional pledge and security for 
the continuance of the Protestant succes- 
sion in your royal House. 

‘‘ Your faithful Commons beg leave to 
assure your majesty, that they will, with 
the greatest zeal, unanimity, and dispatch, 
grant to your majesty such effectual sup- 
plies as shall be found requisite for the ho- 
nour and security of this nation, and as 
may enable your majesty to concert such 
alliances, and pursue with vigour, such 
measures as may be necessary for the re- 
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establishing the public tranquillity, and 
procuring a safe and honourable peace.” 


The King’s Answer.| To the above 

Address his majesty returned this Answer : 
«¢ Gentlemen; 

‘¢T return you my thanks for this du- 
tiful and affectionate Address. The una- 
nimous support of my faithful Commons 
will add great weight to my endeavours 
for the public service, and be the surest 
means of bringing the great work, which 
by your advice 1 am engaged in, to an ho- 
nourable and happy conclusion.” 


Debate in the Commons on conti- 
nuiny the Hanoverian Troops in British 
Pay.*| December 6. ‘A motion was 
made by Mr. Edmund Waller, ‘ That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
majesty, that he will be graciously pleased 
forthwith to give orders and directions, 
that the 16,000 Hanoverians, now in the 
pay of Great Britain, be no longer conti- 
nued in the service of this nation after the 
25th day of this instant December ;’? 
Upon this occasion, 


Mr. Edmund Waller said: © 


Sir; although I was one of those 
that highly disapproved of our taking any 
Hanover troops into our pay; although I 
was one of those that highly disapproved 
of the measures pretended to be set on 
foot,-as a foundation or excuse for putting 
the nation to that expence, yet I amso 
to find, that what was said by me, and by = 
other gentlemen upon that subject, has 
since, in every article, been so fully con- 
firmed by experience. I then said, and I 
still say, that it would be for the interest 
of Europe in gencral, and of this nation 
in particular, to restore the House of Aus- 
tria to the same grandeur and power it 
was formerly possessed of, and to reduce 
the power of the House of Bourbon, or at 
least to strip it of that accession of power 
which it acquired by the assistance or 
connivance of a long, wicked, and blun~ 
dering administration in this kingdom. 
This was then, and still is, my opinion; 
but at the same time I said, and I do still 
say, that in the present situation of affairs 
in Europe, the thing is absolutely impos- 
sible. By furnishing the queen of Hun- 
gary, and the king of Sardinia with mo- 


* From the London Magazine.— For the 
Account of this Debate from the MS. Paruia- 
MENTARY JOURNAL of the Hon, P, YORKE, 
see page 138, Note. 
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ney, and by making a proper use of our 
naval, which is our natural strength, we 
might have prevented any farther diminu- 
tion of the power of the House of Austria 
or any new accession of power to that of 
Bourbon. By this means, without running 
ourselves into a monstrous expence, we 
might, in a few campaigns, have made 
both France and Spain sick of the war, and 
ready to agree to a peace, upon getting 
their ally the emperor restored to his he- 
reditary dominions: nay, if we had re- 
solved upon these measures, and appeared 
steady in that resolution, I am convinced, 
the court of France would, last summer, 
have asked no more; for, I believe, no- 
thing contributed so much to encourage 
that court to continue the war, as their 
seeing that our ministers had adopted, or 
at least pretended to adopt a scheme, 
which would of course lead the nation into 
such an expence, as every one knew it 
neither could, nor would, support for any 
number of years. 

When [ say 80, Sir, I believe, that every 
gentleman who hears me, will suppose I 
mean the scheme for making conquests 
upon France, and giving them to the 

ueen of Hungary, by way of equivalent 
or what she had yielded to the king of 
Prussia. This, Sir, was the scheme 
which our ministers either adopted, or 
pretended to adopt; and this was ascheme 
which the present circumstances of Eu- 
rope rendered almost impossible, and the 
ices circumstances of this nation abso- 
utely so, as every man must conclude, 
that judges soberly and sedately of either. 
To pretendto make conquests upon France, 
when we are assisted by no one consider- 
able ally but the queen of Hungary, and, 
consequently, must be at almost the whole 
expence; when France was assisted by 
the king of Spain and the emperor, and 
almost sure of being assisted, in case of 
need, by two or three of the chief princes 
of Germany; in these foreign circum- 
stances, I say, to pretend to make con- 
quests upon France, would have been 
romantic, even supposing this nation had 
been in the most flourishing circumstances, 
and as free from debt as it was at the Re- 
volution: but to undertake such a scheme, 
when we were over head and ears in debt, 
when every tax that could possibly be 
thought of was mortgaged, except the 
land-tax and the malt; and when these 
two, supposing the land-tax at 4s. in the 
pound, were little more than sufficient for 
supporting the expence of our government 
8 | 
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in time of peace: in such domestic cir- 
cumstances, to undertake such a scheme 
was, I will say, absolutely ridiculous, - 
This the French court could not but 
see; and, therefore, if they thought we 
were serious in adopting this scheme, they 
could not but conclude, that they had 
nothing to do but to stand upon the defen- 
sive, to keep their armies in strong camps, 
or behind well-fortified lines, and avoid 
coming to any general engagement; to 
put numerous garrisons in all their fron- . 
tier towns, and to raise new fortifications 
wherever they saw we intended to make- 
the impression. By these - means they 
might easily have protracted the war for 
three or four campaigns, and in that time 
they knew that this nation would be quite 
exhausted. Even our Sinking Fund, 
which, properly speaking, is mortgaged 
for the payment of our old debts, must 
have been all remortgaged for the new : 
and when that fund was gone, I should be 
glad to know where we could have found 
another. This would have brought a ge- 
neral distress upon our public credit; and 
let that happen when it will, our govern- 
ment will find it impossible to raise money 
either for maintaining an army, or for 
fitting out a squadron. The. French 
would then have been able to turn the 
tables, and to act upon the offensive 
against us at sea, as well as against the 
queen of Hungary at land; and in one 
campaign or two, to compel both to sub- 
mit to what terms they pleased to impose. 
‘Thus, Sir, the French could not but 
foresee, that if we were serious in adopt- 
ing this scheme, the best game they had 
to play was to continue the war, and to. 
refuse to offer any reasonable terms, in 
order to provoke us to go on with the 
prosecution of such an impracticable 
scheme; and the little success we had last 
campaign, the insignificant impression we 
made upon their frontier, or rather our 
not being able to make any impression at 
all, is a manifest proof they judged right. 
On the other hand, Sir, suppose we 
were not serious in this scheme; suppose 
it was only a pretence, in order to encou- 
rage the court of Vienna to continue the 
war against the emperor and France, it is . 
impossible to suppose, that such a pre- 
tence could be set up with a view of gain- 
ing any advantage to England: in settin 
up such a pretence, our ministers coul 
have no views but what related to Hano- 
ver; and these must have been, either to 


induce this nation to take a large body of 
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Hanoverian troops into its pay, or to 
induce the emperor and France to agree 
to some method of adding some new ter- 
ritories to the electorate of Hanover, b 
the next treaty of peace. In a Britis 
minister it was highly criminal to entertain 
either of these views; and yet these in 
my opinion, were really the views upon 
which our ministers pretended to adopt 
the scheme of making conquests upon 
France, at the sole expence of this nation, 
in order to give those conquests to the 
queen of Hungary, as an equivalent. for 
what she had yielded to Prussia. The 
scheme was in itself's0 apparently imprac- 
ticable, that it is impossible to suppose, 
they engaged in it seriously, and without 
any hidden view; but the zeal of the people 
here, for the support of the House of 
Austria, and their natural jealousy of the 
power of France, made it a good cover for 
any secret view in favour of Hanover; and 
whatever that electorate may get by the 
event of the war, it is evident; that it will 
get a great deal of English money by the 
continuance of it. 
. If France, Sir, had offered some bishop- 
ric, or some additional territory to Hano- 
ver, at the same time that she offered to 
withdraw her troops from Germany, the 
project of giving an equivalent to the 
queen of Hungary would never have been 
‘set up by our ministers, and the tranquil- 
lity of Europe, or at least of Germany, 
would have been restored before this time ; 
but the court of France knew too well 
their own strength, and the nature of the 
peor here, to allow themselves to be 
rced into any such measure. In this 


country, it is true, the people are some- 
times a little too late in opening their 


eyes, but we do open them at last, however 
artfully. we may have been blindfolded: 
and when we do, we generally take a vio- 
lent, often too violent aturn. This the 
court of France resolved to wait for, be- 
cause they knew that the weight of a land 
war, supported almost entirely at our ex- 
pence, would soon make us open our eyes, 
and might then, probably, make us alto- 
gether desert the queen of Hungary, which 
would of course render her cause desperate, 
. and thereby enable the court of France to 
ees what terms they pleased to her. 

n this case they foresaw, that it would be 
in their power to obtain much better terms 
for their ally the emperor, than they could 
expect at the time their troops were in- 
elosed in Prague, and the people of this 
Ration zealous for the sepport of that 
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princess; for while that zeal continued, 
even our ministers here durst not venture 
to sacrifice the interests of the queen of - 
Hungary to those of the electorate of Ha- 
nover, or at least not so absolutely as they 
might do, after that zeal had been stifled 
by the weight of a heavy land war. 

Thus, Sir, it is evident, that whether 
we were serious or no in the scheme we 
set up for giving an equivalent to the queen 
of Hungary, and for that purpose engag- 
ing in a heavy land war, it was the interest 
of France to continue the war, because she 
could lose nothing, and might probably 
obtain the accomplishment of all her views 
by the continuance of it. Whereas, if we 
had not encouraged the queen of Hun- 
gary in the hopes of obtaining an equiva- 
lent at our expence; if we had theught of 
nothing but preserving her in the posses- 
sion of what she had not yielded to Prus- 
sia, Saxony, and Sardinia: if we had laid 
aside all views in favour of Hanover, and 
had thought of nothing but supporting the 
queen of Hungary with our money and 
navy, what then could France expect by 
a continuance of the war? They must 
have carried it on in Italy, and the re- 
motest parts of Germany, or they must 
have resolved to desert both the emperor 
and king of Spain, and to think only of 
their own defence. If they had deserted 
the emperor, he would have come to an 
accommodation with the queen of Hun- 
gary, upon any terms we pleased to pre- 
scribe, in order to get himself restored to 
his hereditary dominions, and established 
in the imperial throne; and if the court 
of Spain had found themselves deserted 
by France, they would have been. glad- to 
come to any terms with us, as well.as the 
queen of Hungary, in order to get their 
troops back from Italy,,and their son Don 
Carlos left in possession of the two Sici- 
lies. Nay, both would have been so much 
irritated against France, that they might 
have joined with us and the queen of 

ungary, in a confederacy against that 
kingdom, and then we might have thought 
of making conquests upon France, witb a 
reasonable view of success. | 

If, on the other hand, Sir, the court of 
France had resolved to carry on the war 
ia Italy, and the remotést parts of Ger- 
many, how difficult, dangerous, and ex- 
pensive would such a war have been to 
them, considering the large sums of money 
we might have remitted to the queen of 
Hungary aad king of: Sardinia, and the 
great service our navy would have been of, 
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in transporting provisions, ammunition, 
and recruits to their armies, at the same 
time that it would have rendered it impos- 
sible for France and her allies to supply 
their armies with any thing unless by land- 
carriage, which would have been almost 
impossible, considering the long journies 
they must have made, and the nature of 
the countries they must have passed 
through? Besides, Sir, the marching of 
such numerous French armies into Italy, 
and the empire, would have produced 
great uneasiness in the inhabitants of both 
countries, and might probably have in- 
duced the neutral princes and states in 
both, to have joined with the queen of 
Hungary, in order to drive those armies 
out of their country, and thereby put a 
stop to those ravages that are always com- 
mitted by foreign troops in their march, 
even through neutral territories. The 
French had before suffered so severely in 
Bavaria, Austria, and Bohemia, and the 
a rg in Italy and Savoy, that neither 

them, I believe, would have chose to 
have carried on the war in those countries, 
if we had resolved to enable the queen of 

Hungary, and king of Sardinia, by large 
remittances, to increase their armies in 
those parts, instead of resolving to assist 
them by maintaining useless armies in 
Flanders, or upon the Rhine. 

I hope, Sir, it is not yet too late for us 
to begin to follow right measures: by re- 
solving upon such measures, I hope we 
may still put an end to the ambitious 

‘views of France; and to convince that 
court of our being resolved, for the future, 
to assist our allies upon the continent with 
nothing but our money and navy, is the 
chief end of the motion I am to make. 
But I have another reason, which must 
appear equally cogent to every man that 
wishes well to the illustrious family now 
upon our throne, "and that is, the discon- 
tent, and even disaffection, I fear, that 
has been occasioned by his majesty’s load- 
ing his British subjects with the maintain- 
ing of 16,000 of his Hanoverian troops. 

These discontents have been increased by 
its appearing, as was foretold, that they 
could be of little or no service to the com- 
mon cause ; and by employing them in the 
same service with our British troops, such 

jealousies and heart-burnings have been 
raised among the officers and soldiers of 

our army, as may be of the most fatal con- 
sequence. to our present happy establish- 
ment, if an end be not very soon put to 
them. -All these bad consequences were 
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foretold, when it was first proposed to take 
this body of Hanoverians into our pay, 


and every one of them is now confirmed 


by experience. Nay, the jealousies and 
heart-burnings between the British and 
Hanoverian troops are risen to such a 
height, that, in my opinion, it will be dan- 
gerous to bring these two bodies of men 
into the same camp, and much more dan- 
gerous to emp oy them together in any ex- 
pedition; therefore I was in expectation, 
that our ministers would have advised his 
majesty not to continue the Hanoverian 
troops any longer in the pay of Great Bri- 
tain, and that he would have made the 
same known to the people, by his Speech 
from the throne, at the opening of this 
session of parliament. But as his majesty 
has not been pleased to give us the least 
insinuation of his resolving either to alter 
his method of assisting the queen of Hun- 
gary, or of his resolving not to continue 
any longer the troops of Hanover in the 
pay of Great Britain; and as I think it 
absolutely necessary, that both these reso- 
lutions should not only be taken, but as 
soon as possible communicated to the pub- 
lic, for quieting the minds of our people 
at home, especially those of our army, and 
for convincing our enemies abroad, that 
we are not er hae to continue our 
assistance to queen of Hungary, but 
also that we are resolved from henceforth 
to continue it, without any by-view, and 
in that manner which will be most effectual 
for her service, and which we shall be able 
to support for a great number of years. 


Lord Barrington : 


Sir; it gives me great pleasure te 
hear such a motion made in this House, 
and still greater to hear it made by a gen- 
tleman, whose knowledge and judgment 
in public affairs I have so good an opi- 
nion of. Such a motion I have expected 
with impatience ever since the beginning . 
of this session; for I thought such an Ad- 
dress, as is now proposed, so absolutely 
necessary at the beginning of this session, 
that if no. other gentleman had, I believe 
I should have presumed, notwithstanding 
my youth and want of experience, to have 
offered some such motion to your consi- 
deration. I should have done it before 
now, if I had not thought that it would 
come, and come with greater weight from 
some gentlemen of more experience, and 
longer standing as a member of this House. _ 
That our ministers have chosen the wron 


method of assisting the queen of Hungary: 
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that the method they have chosen, will be 
least’ effectual for her service, and most 
expensive to us, is a question so plain, 
that, I think, I need not spend any of your 
time in enforcing what my honourable 
friend has said upon that head. What I 
ghall aim at, Sir, 1s to shew, that when we 
sent our troops to Flanders, or at least 
when we resolved upon sending them 
there, it could not be with-a design to assist 
the queen of Hungary, nor with any other 
view, but that of furnishing our ministers 
with a pretence for keeping up numerous 
armies of our own, and loading the nation 
with maintaining the armies of Hanover; 
and from thence I shall endeavour to shew 
the necessity of our interfering and offer- 
ing the advice now proposed to our sove- 
reign, because we cannot expect that mi- 
nisters, who have such views, will ever 
give him any such advice. 

As Flanders, Sir, is of all others the 
frontier upon which France is best pro- 
vided with tortified towns, and consequently 
the best guarded against any attack: as 
Flanders is the place where the French 
may, with the greatest ease and smallest 
expence, carry on a war; and as Flanders 
is the country where the conquests of 
France will always be of the most danger- 
ous consequence to this nation ; therefore, 
now that our allies the Dutch have got a 
sufficient barrier in that country, and our 
ally the queen of Hungary is in possession 
of a great part of it, we ought certainly to 
avoid, as much as possible, making that 
country the seat of any war, intended to be 
commenced or carried on against France ; 
unless we were very sure of being able to 
form an army there more powerful than 
any she could send against us. Was this 
the case, Sir, when our ministers first re- 
solved to send a body of troops to Flanders? 
The Dutch were so far from having made 
the least insinuation of their being resolved 
to join us, that they had, I believe, pretty 
positively declared the contrary: the queen 
of Hungary neither had, nor could raise 
any great number of troops in that coun- 
try; and as her hereditary countries in 
Germany were then almost surrounded 
with French, Bavarian, Saxon, and Prus- 
gian armies, we could not expect that she 
could send any troops from Germany to 
join ours in Flanders; consequently, sup- 
pose the 16,000 Hanoverians, 6,000 Hes- 
sians, and the few troops the queen of 
Hungary could spare from her garrisons 
in Flanders, had been ready to have joined 
our. troops as soon as the first of them 
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landed in Flanders, which was upon the 
9th of May, 1742, and, consequently, be- 
fore we had so much as any hopes of a 
reconciliation between the queen of Hun- 
gary and king of Prussia: I say, suppose 
all these foreign troops had been then 
ready to have joined us, and to have joined 
us with a design to fight as well as to take 
our money, we could not have formed an 
army of 50,000 men in Flanders; and 
every one knew that France could, at that 
time, without bringing a man back from 
Germany, send an army of near 100,000 
disciplined troops against us; therefore it 
cannot be supposed, that our ministers, 
let them be never so romantic, had then 
any design to attack the French.frontier | 
in Flanders, by way of making a diversion 
in favour of the queen of Hungary. 

This, Sir, is to me a strong proof, that 
they could not have any such design; but 
there is yet a stronger remaining, and 
such a one as must convince every man 
who considers what circumstances the 
electorate of Hanover was in at that time. 
M. Maillebois, with his French army, was 
then encamped in Westphalia, upon one 
side of that electorate, and prince Anhalt 
with a Prussian army upon the other side, 
at Magdeburgh. When the electorate of 
Hanover was in these circumstances, can 
we suppose that the elector of Hanover 
would have lent his troops with a real de- 
sign to make an attack upon France? Can 
we suppose that the prince of Hesse would 
have lent his troops with any such design, 
when the French and Prussian armies were 
so near his frontier? It is true, both the 
French and Prussian armies were retired, 
before either the Hanoverian or Hessian 
troops marched for Flanders; but they 
were not retired, nor were there any hopes 
of their retiring, when we first sent our 
troops to Flanders; and, I hope, it will 
not be said, that our ministers had formed 
a design to attack France by the way of 
Flanders, without the assistance of any fo- 
reign troops at all. 

Thus, Sir, I think it is evident, that 
when our ministers first resolved upon 
sending a body of our own troops to Flan- 
ders, they could have no design to assist 
the queen of Hungary, by attacking France. 
on that side; and I should be glad to know 
how that body of troops could any other 
way assist her. Surely, it is not to be. 
supposed, our ministers intended that those 
troops should march from Flanders to Be- 
hemia, in order to join the queen of Hun-. 
gary’s armies in that kingdom. Such a 
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tion was absolutely impossible, not 
only Because of the length and difficulty of 
the marclr, bot upen several other ac- 
counts: there were no niagazines provided, 
there could be no magazines provided for 
subsisting them u their march; be- 
cawse some part of the country, through 


which they were to march, belonged to, |. 


and was in possession of the enemy: but 
suppose they could have been subsisted 
upon their march, they could not have 
joined the queen of Hungary’s troops; be- 
cause the numerous armies of the enemy 
lay in their way, and would have inter- 
cepted them upen their march, before any 
guch: junction could be effected. 

These, Sir, are the only two ways I can 
suggest, by which our troops sent to Flan- 
ders could be of any service to the queen 
of Hungary ; and if both these were at that 
time apparently impossible, I may, I 
think, conclude, that by sending that body 
of troops to Flanders, our ministers could 


have no design to assist the queen of Hun-. 


gary. What then could be their design? 
One part of it is very plain. The disposal 
of commissions and preferments in the 
army, is, we know, of great service toa 
minister, especially at his first entrance 
into power; therefore he was resolved to 
#aise and keep up a much greater number 
of troops than the parliament would agree 
should be kept up at home: this made it 
mecessary to send some part of the army, 
he intended to keep up, abroad ; and for 
doing so, the popular service of the queen 
Hungary was pretended. That this 
was one part of the design is, I think, not 
only plaip, but certain. But in sending 
our troops abroad, there was, I believe, a 
farther design. A minister must depend 
for his continuance in power, either upon 
the favour of his prince, or the favour of 
his country. He who places his depen- 
dence upon the favour of his country, will 
disdain, nay, he must resolve not to hu- 
snour his prince in his passions and preju- 
dices, especially those that are inconsis- 
tent with the glory or happiness of his 
eountry. But a minister who never had 
any pretence:to popular favour, who, if he 
ever had any, made a sacrifice of it by his 
manner of getting into power, such a mi- 
nister must place his whole dependence 
upon the favour of his prince, and must go 
Baek lengths in humouring’ his prince’s 
vourite passions: and prejudices, than 
ever any minister did before him. 
From this: consideration, Sir, I arn per- 
sueded, that the taking’ of 16,000 Hano- 
(VOL. XIII. : 
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verians-into our pay, was resolved on pré- 
vious to the seclition of our sending a 
of troops abroad, and with the other 
that. I have mentioned, was the real cause 
of our resulving to send any of our own 
troops to Flanders. Whilst. the Hanove- 
rian troops remained in the electoraté, no 

retence could be formed for taking them 
into British pay: if they hat been sent into 


-Bohemia, they might havé been of sone. 


service to the queen of Hungary; though 
from the experience we have in former 
times, and pan) had of them, [ do not 
think they could have been of much: 
however, their marching thither, or even a 
stipulation for their marching thither, 
would have given umbrage to France and 
Prussia, and drawn beth M. Maillebois 
and prince Anhalt into the electorate. of 
Hanover ; therefore Flanders was the only 
place they could be safely sent to, in order 
to entitle them to be taken into British 
pay; and as a pretence for bringing them 
there, a body of our own troops was to be 
sent there before them. 
It may be said, Sir, that this could not 
but give umbrage to France, as much as if 
they had been sent into Bohemia; but I 
have already shewn why it could not. 
France very well knew, that in Flanders, 
the whole army we could draw together, 
whilst 'the Dutch remained neutral, could — 
not begin to act with any probability of 
success; therefore they concluded, that 
these troops were to be sent there, with 
no other view but to make a parade, in 
order to amuse the people here, and: ta 
make them squander a very large sum of 
money, which France will always have 
great reason to rejoice at. They dre not 
jealous of Hanover: they are, and have 
more redson to be jealous of this nation, 
than of any other in the world; therefore 
they cannot but rejoice at seeing us enter 
into any chimerical project, that may pre- 
vent eur being able to clear our public 
revenue of its present incumbrance ; and I 
must say, we have for many years past 
given them but too frequently good cause 
to rejoice upon that head. France could 
not, therefore, take the least umbrage, or _ 
be any way disobliged, at the elector of 
Hanover’s sending, or engaging to send, 
a body of his troops to Flanders at our | 
expence; nor would'the French or Prus- 
sians, upon that account, have attacked 
Hanover, even though the 16,000 Hano- . 
verians had begun their march as soon as 
our hae began to ertbark for Flanders. 
. This Tam cotivinced of, Sir, frem the 
[R} : 
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-known circumstances of things; and if I 
knew all the secrets of the Hanover cabi- 
net, I should, I believe, have more reason 
to be convinced of it. From thence, per- 
haps, it might appear, that the court of 
. France were told by some Hanover minis- 

ter: ‘ You see how zealous the people of 
England are for assisting the queen of 
Hungary: this zeal has fcmnished us with 

-an opportunity for chousing them of a 
pretty large sum of money: for this pur- 
‘pose we are to send a large body of our 
tr into Flanders, to join a body of 
English troops to be first sent there; but 
you are sensible that this can do you no 
prejudice, nor the queen of Hungary any 
service, therefore we hope you will not 
take it amiss.” I am far from affirming, 

Sir, that ever any such speech was made 

. to the court of France; but such a thing 
is possible: And I cannot help observing, 
that the count de Bulau, great chamber- 
Jain to the elector of Hanover, arrived at 
Paris the beginning of March, 1741-2, 
about his private affairs, as some of our 
news-papers said; but others intimated, 
that he was charged with a private com- 
mission, which might perhaps be in rela- 
tion to this body of Hanoverian troops 
that was then resolved to be taken into 
British pay. 

I hope, Sir, I have now shewn, to the 
satisfaction of most of this august assem- 
bly, that when our troops were sent to 

Flanders, they could not be sent thither 
with a design to assist the queen of Hun- 
gary, nor with any other view but that of 

_ furnishing our ministers with a pretence 
for keeping up numerous armies of our 
own, and loading this nation with a great 
part of the army of Hanover. These, I 
believe, were at first the only views our 
ministers had; but when the success of the 

queen of Hungary’s arms in Germany, 
and the falling off of Prussia and Saxony 

from their alliance with the emperor, had 

Jocked up the French army in Prague, put 
her in aaa of Bavaria, and drawn 
M. Maillebois out of Westphalia, the elec- 

torate of Hanover being then freed from 

--any apprehensions of an attack, our minis- 
ters here perhaps began to form some new 
schemes in favour of that electorate. The 
same motives that prevailed with them to 
form a scheme for taking the Hanoverian 
troops into the pay of-Great Britain, 
might very probably induce them to form 

.a scheme for getting some additional terri- 
tory to Hanover, by the event of the war, 
as well as getting a large sum of money 
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yearly from England by its continuance. 
For this purpose, the queen of Hungary 
was to be dissuaded from hearkening to 
any proposals of peace, which the success 
of her arms then forced the emperor and 
France to make to her; and in order to 
do this the more effectually, she was to-be 
encouraged to attempt to make conquests 
upon France, at almost the sole expence 
of England. We then, perhaps, began to 
be not quite so mindful of keeping terms 
with the court of France; and this, with 
the clamours here at home, prevailed with 
our ministers to send their Flanders army 
into Germany. 

But for what was it sent there, Sir? not 
to fight, but to make a parade, and to 
amuse the people here with our having 
driven the French troops out of Germany, 
though the French court had resolved, and 
were preparing to withdraw their troops 
from Germany, before our army marched 
thither. Luckily for our ministers, con- 
sidering what afterwards happened, our 
generals brought our army into such a si- 
tuation, that the French general thought 
he was sure of an easy and complete vic- 
tory; and his disappointment, which was 
owing chiefly to the misconduct of his in- 
ferior generals, furnished our ministers 
with that amusement for the populace, 
which has since been called, The glorious 
Victory at Dettingen. This, I say, was 
lucky for our ministers, because otherwise 
they could not have had so much as a pre- 
tence for saying, that with this army we 
ever intended to do any real service to the 
queen of Hungary. But, 1 hope, it will 
likewise be lucky for the nation ; because 
it has convinced every man of what was 
before gencrally suspected, that our mer- 
cenaries may prevent, but never will con- 
tribute to our victory. This every com- 
mon soldier among the British troops is 
convinced of; and this, together with the 
partiality that was last year shewn to our 
foreign mercenaries, has raised among our 
own troops such a hatred and contempt 


for the Hanoverians, that they never can 


be joined in the same army, if that army 
be really designed for action, | 

I say, Sir, if that army be really design- 
ed for action; for I very much question, if — 
our ministers design that our army should 
act against France. They desire the con- 
tinuance of the war, because the longer it 
continues, the longer they will have a 
pretence for keeping the Hanoverians in 
the pay of Great Britain: They desire, I 
believe, that the queen of Hungary’s 
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armies should have some success against 
France; but as the Hanoverian troops are 
to be preserved, in order to be paid, our 
ministers do not desire that they should 
have any share of the glory or danger; and 
if our ministers wish, that the queen of 
Hungary’s armies should meet with suc- 
cess, it is not with any real view of in- 
creasing her power, or procuring her any 
equivalent, but because it may force the 
emperor and France to offer such terms of 
peace, as may increase the dominions and 
power of the electorate of Hanover. These 
are the real yiews, Sir, of our minister : 
These views necessarily proceed from his 
situation: an unpopular and detested mi-. 
nister,must think of courting the favour of 
his prince, and of that alone. For this 
purpose he must humour and flatter his 
favourite passions and prejudices, let them 
be never so inconsistent with the interest 
or yt ee of this nation. Can we ex- 
ect, that such a minister.will ever give 
onest and sincere advice to his sovereign, 
in ae where it must evidently clash 
with his sovereign’s most favourite passion 
or prejudice? Can we expect, that he will 
advise his majesty not to continue the Ha- 
noverian troops any longer in British pay. 
Siz, if such an advice could have been 
given by any minister, it would have been 
given before the meeting of this parlia- 
ment, and we ‘should have heard of it in 
his majesty’s speech from the throne: if 
it had been honestlv given, and the rea- 
sonableness of it freely and boldly en- 
forced, 1 am convinced his majesty would 
have complied with it; for he is so gra- 
cious, that he will always. be ready to sa- 
crifice his most darling passion or preju~ 
dice, when he perceives it to be incon- 
sistent with the interest or happiness of his 
people. We may, therefore, be convinced, 
that it neither has been, nor ever will be 
given by our ministers; cofsequently, as 
members of this House, we are in duty 
bound to supply this defect in our minis- 
ters, and to give our sovereign that whole- 
Some advice, which, we find, none of his 
ministers will venture to give him. This, 
Sir, is our duty ; and as the circumstances 
of Europe require the utmost dispatch in 
all our resolutions, we ought to perform 
this duty as soon as possible, that the 
queen of Hungary may know what she 
has to trust to; and that, if we increase 
our grants to her, she may have time to 
apply them towards making new levies, so 
as to have them ready to act by the begin- 
ning of next campaign. 
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These are the reasons, Sir, which made 
me expect this motion with impatience : 
for these reasons, I heartily concur with 
my honourable friend ; and therefore I se- 
cond the motion he has been pleased te 
make. 7 — 


Mr. Solicitor General Murray*: 


Sir; the motion now under our 
consideration is of such a new and extra- 
ordinary nature, and such a direct attack — 
upon the prerogative of the crown, that I 
should think myself very little deserving of 
the honour his majesty has been pleased 
to confer upon me, if I sate still, and 
heard such a motion made without saying 
any thing against it. Every gentleman, 
who has the honour to be a member of 
this House, and views the question in the 
same light | do, is in duty bound to give 
his vote against it; but. from the post I 
hold under the crown, I think myself ob- 
liged to give my reasons against the 
motion, as well as my negative to the 
question. By our constitution, Sir, the 
crown has its powers and prerogatives, as 
well as the people- their liberties and pri- 
vileges: the overthrow of either would be 
an overthrow of our happy constitution ; 
and no violent attack has ever yet been 
made upon the former, but what ended in — 
the destruction of the latter ; therefore, as 
members of this House, and as guardians 
of the liberties of the people, we are ob- 
liged to protect the prerogatives of the 
crown, and to be careful never to make 
any encroachment upon them. Among 
the prerogatives of the crown, one 
of the chief is, that the king has not 
only the sole power of declaring war, 
but the sole command and direction 
of its prosecution. He alone is to judge 
and determine how and in what manner; 
with what forces, and what sort of forces 
the war is to be carried on; how our 
armies are to march, or our squadrons to 
sail; and when they are to attack, or when 
keep upon the defensive. All this, I say, 
the king has, by his prerogative, the sole 
direction of; but if this motion should be 
agreed to, I should not be at all surprised 
to see a venerable member of this House, 
who perhaps never was out of the island, 
nor ever saw an army or a squadron in 
his life, rising up and gravely meving to. 
address his majesty, to order his army, or 
his squadron, to engage the enemy, with- 


* The Hon. William Murray ; afterwards 
the great Lord Mansfield. ; 
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eut knowing any thing of the situation or 
circumstances of either. 

Gentlemen may smile, Sir, at this in- 
ference; but I must think that such a 
motion would be full as reasonable as the 
motion now made to us. As we know 
nothing of the present circumstances or 
views of any one court in Europe, except 
what we have learned from common news- 
papers, which is a sort of knowledge that 
1s not, I am sure, to be depended on, it is 
impossible for us to judge what is the best 
method for giving effectual assistance to 
_ the queen of Hungary; and if it can be 
supposed, that our assisting her with our 
money and our navy, will be any way ef- 
fectual, surely our assisting her with our 
troops, as well ag our money andour navy, 
will be more effectual. The best and 
most certain way of judging in this case 
for us, is to judge by the effects, and from 
them if we form a judgment, we must con- 
clude, that his majesty has chose the 
best method for giving her assistance. 
Let us consider the circumstances of Eu- 
rope, when our ministers first reselved to 
send our troops to Flanders, and compare 
them with the present; if we do, must we 
not acknowledge, that a happy change has 
been brought about in that short period of 
time? I know it may be, and has been said 
that this change has been brought about 
by the bravery of the queen of Hungary’s 
troops, and the bad conduct of the French 
generals; but in all political events, it is 
easy to assign other reasons besidesthe true 
one. J shall readily acknowledge the bra- 
very of the queen of Hungary's troops, 
and the fidelity of her subjects: but they 
must have been overwhelmed by numbers, 
if Prussia and Saxony had notbeen brought 
off from the French alliance; and though 
this did not happen, till some time after 
we began to send our troops to Flanders, 
yet it is highly probable, that our resolving 
_ upon that measure had an effect upen the 

counsels of both these princes ; bor from 


that ‘measure they perceived, that this. 


nation had then begun, and was resolved 
ta act vigorously, and with all its force, 
fer the support of the queen: of Hungary, 
which would render the success of the 
schemes they had then in view much more 
precarious; and at the same time it left 
them more at liberty to shew their resent- 
ment, upon the ill treatment they had met 
with, or might meet with, from France. 
It may therefore be- reasonably sup 

_ that this defection, which I look on as the 
wera of the queen of Hungary’s triumphs, 
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was chiefly owing to our resolving to send 
a body of our troops to Flanders. 


But this, Sir, was far from being the 
only good effect. it has been admitted in 
this debate, and it is very well knowa, 
that France had then above 100,000 re- 
gular troops en foot, beside those employ- 
ed inGermany. If that court had thought 
themselves in no danger at home, what 
could have hindered them from pouring 
in their whole army into Germany, which 
with the emperor’s forces and the armies 
they had there before, would have formed 
such a numerous and powerful army as 
the queen of Hungary, with all her forces, 
could not have withstood? This they- 
might certainly have done: this the 
would probably have done; but our sen 
ing our troops to Flanders made the court 
of France apprehend an attack at home, 
which made it dangerous for them to send 
their disciplined troops out of the kingdom. 
It is true, we could not without the Dutch 
propose to form an army of above 50,000 
men in Flanders; but the French court 
could not be certain that the Dutch would 
not suddenly resolve to join us; and if 
they had, as their troops were all in the 
neighbourhood, they might, in a few days, 
have joined our army with 50,000 men, 
which would have made the allied army 
100,000; and this would have been equal 
to any army the French could have 
brought against us. } 

Besides this, Sir, the French neither did 
nor could know, where we designed to 
begin the attack. Wemight have begun 
it upon Dunkirk; we might have b 
it upon the side of Lorrain, which 
upon the queen of Hungary’s province of 
Luxemburghi ; and as these two countries 
are very distant the one from the other; 
as the French troops must make a great 
circuit round the Austrian Netherlands, 
in marching from one of these countries 
to the other, they were obliged to keep 
great bodies of regular troops in both, as 
well as along their whole frentier between 
the two, in order to be ready to defend 


themselves, wherever we should begin the 


attack. In these circumstances, even an 
army of 50,000 men must oblige them to 
keep near double that number upon their 
frontier, and the uncertainty they were mm 
with regard to the Dutch, who had resolve 
ed upon a third augmentation of their 
troops, about the same time that we ree 
solved upon sending 3 body of ours to 
Flanders, could not but make it necessary 
for the French to keep ahove 100,000 men 
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vpon that extensive frontier, which was in 
danger of being attacked by the allied 
army. Therefore it must be acknowledg- 
ed, that our beginning to form an army in 
Fianders, in the year 1742, disabled the 
French from sending the necessary rein- 
forcements into Germany, and this enabled 
the queen of Hungary to make these ad- 
vantages of the retreat of the Prussian 
and Saxon troops, which would otherwise 
have been prevented by the arrival of new 
and numerous French armies. 

As the Dutch continued obstinate in 
their pacific sentiments: as there were no 
hopes of bringing them off from their be- 
loved neutrality, the design of making an 
attack upon France, by the way of Flan- 
ders, was laid aside; and it was resolved 
to employ our army there, in assisting to 
drive the French troops entirely out of 
Germany, that so the emperor, being 
left destitute of all support, might the more 
easily be induced to agree to such terms, 
as would establish upon a firm basis the 
tranquillity of his native country, and the 
balance of power in Europe. For this 

urpose our troops began to march from 
landers towards Germany early in the 
spring, and their march had such an ef- 
fect, that Germany is now entirely free 
from French troops; the queen of Hun- 
gary is in possession of the emperor’s 
ereditary countries, and the French, in- 
stead of being the invaders of other peo- 
le’s territories, are now hardly able to de- 

nd their own. : a 

Upon the side of Germany, Sir, these 
are the effects of the method his ma- 
jesty has chosen for assisting the queen of 
icngucy ; and upon the side of Italy, the 
effeets are equally happy. There indeed, 
our navy has been of great use to us; but 
by our navy alone, these effects could not 
have been produced ; for if we had not, 
by sending our troops to Flanders, raised 
apprehensions in the French, of having 
their own frontier attacked, they would 
pica have sent such a considerable 

ody of their troops to the assistance of 
the Spaniards in Savoy, as might have en- 
abled them to force their Way into Italy, 
and, perhaps, to compel the king of Sar- 
dinia to submit to their terms; but by. 
our raising those apprehensions in the 


French, and thereby disabling them from 


sending any reinforcement to the Spa- 
niards, the latter have been obliged to re- 
main in Savey; the king of Sardinia re- 
mens firm to his alliance with the queen of 
Hungary ; the duke of Modena has been 


‘stript of his dachy, and the king of the. 
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Two Sicilies has been obliged to withdraw 
his troops from that army of Spaniards, 
which, by the neglect or pusillanimity.of 
a former minister, was allowed to be trans- 
ported by sea_to Italy. | 
Thus, Sir, we see, that upon every side 
the most happy effects have been produced 
by the method his majesty has for 
assisting the queen of Hungary; ard, 
from thence, 1 think, I have reason to 
conclude, that it is the best method his 
majesty could have chosen, and that it 
ought not to be altered, unless some new 
and extraerdinary event should make an 
alteration very apparently necessary. If, 
then, it be necessary to assist the queen 
of Hungary with troops, as well as with 
our money and our navy; | hope it will 
not be said, that we can assist her effec- 
tually with our own troops alone, and 
without taking any foreign troops into our 
pay; for if this should be resolved on, it 
would be necessary to increase our national 
land-forces to. double or treble what we 
have at present on foot; and no one, F 
believe, will say that this would be con- 


‘sistent, either with the preservation of our 


constitution, or the preservation of our 
trade. From hence I must conclude, that 
in order to assist the queen of Hungary 
effectually, and in that - manner which has 
already produced so happy effects, we 
must have foreign troops in our pay ; and, 
till it is made plain tome, that we can 
have the same number of foreign troops 
from some other potentate, and at as cheap 
arate, as we have this body of Hanoeve- 
rians, 1 must be against the present mo- 
tion; and should, till then, be against it, 
even supposing I were convinced of its 
being perfectly agreeable to our consti- 
tution. 

As to the insinuations that have been 
thrown out in this House, and indus- 
triously spread without doors, of .the 
‘awartice of the Hanover troops ; of their 
disobeying the orders of our generals, and 
of the jealousies and heart-burmings that 
have arisen between them and our British 
troops, I have made all the enquiry I 
could into the truth of these msinuations ; 
and I find, they proceed entirely from 
these jealoustes and animosities that natu- 
rally arise, and always do arise, between 
core of different nations, when united 
in the same army. Those instances of 
cowardice, which I have heard mentioned, 
seem all to me to be ‘instances rather of a 
striet discipline, than of any cowardice ; 
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and, by all the accounts I have been able 
to collect, the Hanoverian troops seem to 
me to be so much under discipline, and so 
much masters of it, tliat no danger, no, 
nor even success itself, can make them 
neglect it or break through it; which, ac- 
cording to the opinion of all the old of- 
ficers 1 have conversed with, is of greater 
use in an army, and more serviceable in the 
day of battle, than a rash forwardness, and 
ungovernable impctuosity. If there was 
any seeming neglect of the orders of our 
generals, I am convinced, it proceeded 
from some mistake, either in those that 
delivered, or those that received the orders, 
and not from any wilful disobedience ; and 
the disputes that arose between the British 
and Hanoverian troops, were either about 
quarters, forage, Sera or in relation 
to the courage of the two nations, which 
are disputes that never fail to arise between 
the troops of different nations, and often 
do arise between the soldiers of different 
regiments ; but these disputes may easily 
be prevented from arising to any height, 
by a prudent conduct in the officers, espe- 
cially the general in chief, and are rather 
of a good than a bad consequence in a 
day of battle ; because they raise an emu- 
lation in the different corps, which con- 
tributes to the good behaviour of both. 
As to the partiality, which, it is pretended, 
was shewn to the Hanoverian tgoops, I 
never could find the least ground for the 
insinuation ; for if they were ever fur- 
nished with greater plenty, or a better sort 
of provisions or forage, by all the inquiries 
I have been able to make, it seems to have 
proceeded from their commissaries and 
proveditors being better acquainted with 
the country, and more masters of thedan- 
guage, perhaps more masters of their bu- 


' siness too, than those that were employed 


as commissaries and proveditors for the 
British troops. 

From all which, I hope, it will appear, 
Sir, that this body of Hanoverian troops 
may be as useful to us, and as serviceable 
to the common cause, as any equal -num- 
ber of foreign troops we can take into our 
pay: and if this be so, I can see no reason 

or our dismissing them, as long as-we 
have occasion for keeping any foreign 
troops in our pay; at least, we ought not 


to dismiss them, much less ought we to 


advise his majesty to dismiss them, unless 
we were sure of being able to supply their 
lace by an equal number of some other 
oreign troops, which, 1 believe, no gentle- 


‘man inXthis House can pretend to be sure of. 
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Whether this House ought, in any case, 
to offer their advice to their sovereign, is 
a question, Sir, that from the nature of 
our constitution might admit of some dis- 
pute ; because it is very certain, that this 
House was not designed, by its original 
institution, to advise, but to consent, as 
appears from the very words of the writ, 
the ancient form of which is still preserved. 
However, the practice has been go fre- 
quent for a century past, that we seem to 
be in possession, and therefore I shall not 
dispute our right; but we ought never to 
make use of it, except in cases where we 
have a full information, and are perfectly 
masters of the affair, in which we offer our 
advice, which is not, I am sure, the case at 
present. We neither have, nor can have, 
a full information of all the circumstances 
of the affair to which this motion relates; 
and to offer our advice in any such case, 
is the most certain way we can take, to 
give his majesty, as well as the public, a 
mean and contemptible opinion, both of 
our judgment and discretion, which would 
derogate from the influence our advice 
ought to have, in cases where we have a 
full information, and can-be no way ac- 
cused of acting a pragmatical part. 

If the measures pursued by our admi-— 
nistration had been attended with bad suc- 
cess, and signal misfortunes either to our- 
selves or our allies, this House would 
then have had some reason to enquire into 
the conduct of our ministers, and to call 
for all papers, and other evidence, that 
might any way contribute towards giving 
us a full insight into the whole of their 
conduct; and if we found that our misfor- 
tunes, or the misfortunes of our allies, had 
been owing to the wrong measures pur- 
sued by them, we might then with some 
decency advise our sovereign to alter his 
measures, as well as his ministers. But 
when our measures have been attended 
with unexpected success, we can have no 
reason for any enquiry, and much less 
can we have a reason for advising his ma- 
jesty to alter his measures. But those 
measures, it seems, have been all secretly 
calculated, and still are secretly calculated 
for the benefit of the electorate of Hano- 
ver: I confess, Sir, I am not politician 
deep enough to dive into the minds of 
men, and to discover those hidden mo- 
tives, which appear neither from their 
words nor actions. It is apparent from 
the effects, that our measures have contri- 
buted greatly to the success of the com- 
mon cause: I mean the support of the 
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queen of Hungary, and the security of 
the balance of power ; and if the electorate 
of Hanover has reaped, or may reap any 
advantage by sucl: measures, it would be 
invidious to grudge it that advantage. 
‘The effects have sheam, that our taking 
foreign troops into our pay, has been of 
great service <o the common cause; and if 
the electorate has thereby reaped the ad- 
vantage of getting a body of its troops 
maintained by us, we ought not to grudge 
it, or repine at it; for it has been no loss 
to us, but rather an advantage: because, 
if we had not had the Hanover troops in 
our pay, we must have had an equal num- 
ber of the troops of some other prince or 
state, and must have paid more for them; 
for to any other prince or state we must 
have paid a yearly subsidy, besides main- 
taining his troops, and must, perhaps, have 
agreed to pay that subsidy for a certain 
‘number of years, even though we should 
have had no occasion for his troops, during 
the greatest part of that time. 

Again, Sir, suppose the electorate of 
Hanover should get some_ neighbouring 
territory added to it by the next treaty of 
peace, would that be any loss or any dis- 
advantage to this nation? Could it de- 
rogate in any manner of way from the 
chief end we have in view, which is that 
of supporting the House of Austria, and 
thereby preserving a balance of power in 
Europe? Would it be right in us to re- 
pe at the additional territory, which the 

ing of Sardinia is to have for supporting 
the common cause? Would it be right in 
us to say, that he acquires that additional 
territory at the expence ofthis nation, be- - 
cause we pay him a yearly subsidy for 
enabling him to support the common 
cause? The absurdity of such reasoning 
is apparent ; and yet we have more rea- 
son to repine at the additional territory 
the king of Sardinia is to acquire, than at 
Hanover’s acquiring any additional terri- 
tory by the event of the present war ; be- 
cause the territory which is to be added to 
the king of Sardinia’s dominions, is to be 
taken from those of the queen of Hun- 
‘gary ; consequently, the increase of power 
he thereby acquires, is a diminution of the 
power of the House of Austria, and is the 
more dangerous, because his whole weight 
may upon the next emergency be thrown 
into that scale, which we think is already 
too heavy: whereas we cannot suppose, 
that the electorate of Hanover will desire 
any part of the queen of Hungary’s domi- 
unions: whatever that electorate may ac- 
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quire by the event of the war, it can be 


no diminution of the power of the House 


of Austria; and though from late experi- 


/ence we may suspect, that the weight of 


the king of Sardinia may, upon some fu- 
ture occasion, .be thrown into the French 
scale, we cannot suspect, that the weight 
of Hanover will ever be thrown into the 
scale of the House of Bourbon against the 
scale of the House of Austria, because of 


‘ the connection between Hanover and Eng- 


land; and because of its being so much 
the interest of England to preserve the 
power of the latter, as a balance against 
the power of the former. 

To insinuate, Sir, that the war is now 
continued, and this nation put to the ex- _ 
pe of supporting it, for no other reason 

ut to compel France and the emperor to 
consent to the making some addition to 
the territories of Hanover, is an insinua- 
tion of a most dangerous nature, with re- 
spect to our present happy establishment, 
because it tends to wean the affections of 
the people not only from their present 


sovereign, but from the Protestant suc-~ 


cession in the Hanover line. Such an 
insinuation, when made without the most 
solid grounds, can proceed from nothing 
but a republican or a Jacobitish spirit, 
which are equally dangerous to our pre- 
sent happy constitution; and equally, in 
my Opinion, tend to the establishment 
of a tyrannical and absolute government ; 
therefore, I was surprised to hear any 
such insinuation made in this House, by 
gentlemen, who, as yet, have shewn no 
authentic fact, or paper, for supporting 
what they have thus boldly insinuated. 
As for my own part, Sir, I do net pre- 
tend to be, nor is it my business to desire 
to be, in the secrets of the cabinet, espe- 


.cially with regard to foreign affairs; but 


from the nature of things, and from all the 
public accounts we have, pee 
those that have been published by the au- 
thority of the court of Vienna, it is to 
me apparent, that the war is continued ‘ 
for no other reason, but to force the em- 
peror and France to consent to such terms 
of peace, as may restore the tranquillity of 
Europe, and secure the queen of Hun- 
gary, and consequently, the balance of 
power, from a sudden and immediate at- 
tack from the same quarter. When the 
French found the flower of their army shut 


‘up in the city of Prague, almost without 


any practicable means of escaping; and 
when the emperor found himself stript of 
his hereditary dominions, they might per- 
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haps offer an armistice to the queen of 
Hungary ; but the terms upon which they 
offered it, was a plain indication, that they 
thereby meant only to get their army out 
of Prague, and the em s hereditary 
countries restored, in order to have a little 
breathing time, and an opportunity ofrenew- 
ing the attack with more vigour and bet- 
ter conduct. This, I say, appeared to be 
their only aim; and this, I am persuaded, 
will be the only aim of any terms they 
may hereafter propose, unlessthey are com- 
pelled, by a vigorous and successful attack 
upon France itself, to abandon their pre- 
sent ambitious projects. | 
This, Sir, is all, I believe, our ministers 
have at present in view by the continuance 
of the war, or by keeping the Hanoverian 
troops in the pay of Great Britain ; for I 
_ never heard it so much as pretended by 
any of our ministers, or by any friend of 
theirs, that they had now formed a scheme 
for making conquests upon France, and 
giving them to the queen of Hungary, by 
oy, of equivalent for what she has yielded 
- to Prussia, Saxony, and Sardinia; and as 
I do not believe they ever yet formed such. 
a scheme, I cannot believe they ever en- 
couraged the queen of Hungary to hope 
that they would enter into any such 
scheme, much less that they would agree 
to have it carried’ into execution at the 
sole expence of this nation. What time 
and the fate of war may bring forth, I do 
not know; but I am convinced, I say, that 
neither our ministers, nor the ministry of 
the queen of Hungary, have ever yet 
thought of such a scheme; and if France, 
by an obstinate adherence to her am- 
bitious views, should draw the war into 
her own bowels, and that war should be 
attended with extraordinary success, so as 
to make the success of such a scheme not 
only practicable but easy, I hope, no true 
Englishman would be against our putting 
ourselves to a little additional expence, in 
order to have such a scheme carried into 
execution; for it is certainly the interest 
of this nation to have the power of the 
House of Bourbon diminished, as well as 
that of the House of Austria increased ; 
and ifin this successful scramble, the elec- 
torate of Hanover should come in for any 
additional territory, it would be most in- 
vidious in this nation to grudge it that ad- 
vantage ; because it is what that electorate 
highly deserves, both at our hands, and 
those of the queen of Hungary ; for the 


elector of Hanover declared in her favour, 


when none of the other princes 


~~ 


of the em- 


/ 
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pire durst venture to do so; and he bent 
troops to this nation, when, I believe, it 
was impossible for us to have troops, upon 
whatever consideration, from any other 
potentate in Europe. 

Having thus shewn, Sir, that the advice 
now proposed to be given would be in it- 
self wrong, as well as a direct encroact- 
ment upon one of the most essential pre- 
rogatives of the crown; and having thus 
done what I think my duty, both as a mene 
ber of this House, and as a servant to his 
majesty, I shall add no more till it comes 
to the question, to which I shall most 
heartily answer,—No. 


Mr. George Doddington : 


Sir; I have generally observed, 
that when ministers do not like the advice 
proposed to be given, they pretend, that 
the offering of any such advice would be 
an encroachment upen the prerogatives of 
the crown; but when the advice proposed 
to be given by parliament to the crown, is 
such as the ministers approve of, or, per- - 
haps, such as they have themselves before 
given, the prerogatives of the crown aré 
forgot, and the duties of parliament onl 
are thought on ; one of the chief of whic 
certainly is, to offer, upon all proper oc- 
casions, our best advice to our sovereign-; 
and this is never so much, or more indis+ 
pensably our duty, than when we find, 
that ministers have given him bad advice, 
or seem resolved not. to give him good 
advice, for the sake of acquiring an inte- 
rest in the closet, or for fear of losing the 
interest they have there. The only ques- 
tion therefore is, whether the advice now 
proposed to be given be right ; for if it be, 
the ‘hon. gentleman’s appearing in such a 
sanguine manner against it, will, with me, 
be a strong argument for our giving it; 
because from thence I am convinced, that 
our ministers neither have given, nor will 
give any such advice to our sovereign. 

For this reason, Sir, I shall first beg 
leave to give you my sentiments, as to the 
rectitude of the advice now proposed to 
be given ; for if I can convince gentlemen 
of its being a prudent and right piece of | 
advice, it will be easy to shew, that we 
may give it without encroaching upon 
any of: the prerogatives of the crown, or 
being in the least guilty of acting a 
matical part. I shall admit, Sir, that, in 
cases which cannot be understood witout 
enquiring into a multiplicity of facts and 
papers, we ought not to offer any advice, 
without: first making a proper enquiry 
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but some cases are in themselves so plain, 
some measures are so apparently wrong, 
that we can have no occasion for an en- 
suity> either into facts or papers; and of 

is sort is the case now before us, as I 
hope to be able to make evident to a ma- 
jority of this House. What fact, what 

per have we occasion to enquire into, 
or proving that a million sterling given 
to the queen of Hungary, and king of 
Sardinia, for increasing their armies in 
Germany and: Italy, would have been of 


- more service to them and to the common 


cause, than our laying it ‘out upon main- 
taining an useless army in Flanders, or 
upon the Rhine ? What fact, what paper 
have we occasion to enquire into for 
proving, that our hiring the troops of any 
other prince or potentate in Europe, 
would have been of more service to the 
common cause, and less injurious to his 
majesty, with regard to the affections of 
the people of this kingdom, than our hiring 
the troeps of Hanover? 

Sir, these two propositions are so clear 
from the nature of things, that, like a 
strong presumption, it throws the neces- 
sity of the proof upon those that den 
them ; and as they have offered no proof, 
mor any paper, for proving what, at first 
view, appears to be contrary to the nature 
of ee every reasonable man must be- 
lieve what is so affirmed to be.true, and 
must believe go, till they see a very clear 

oof to the contrary. But before I enter 

arther into the examination of these two 
propositions, I must take notice of an ar- 
gument made use of against the first, by 
the hon. and learned gentleman, which I 
was surprised to hear from him, and which 
deserves a name that, for decency’s sake, 
i shall forbear to give it. Hetold us, that 
if our assisting the queen of Hungary 
wath owr money and navy could be of ser- 
vice to the common cause, our assisting 
ber with our troops, as well as our money 
and navy, would certainly be of more ser- 
wice to the common cause. Does not every 
gentleman see, that this argument implies 
two facts, neither of which are or can be 
nted. It implies, that our troops have 
of service to the queen of Hungary ; 
and it implies, that we have assisted her 
with as much money as we could have 
done, had we employed no troops in her 
service, nor put ourselves to any expence 
upon that head, or under that pretence. 

Can either of these facts be admitted, 
Sir? As to the fest, it has been pretended, 
i know, that our sending troops to Hlan- 
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more of pushing the war in 
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ders induced the king of Prussia to alter 
his measures, and to incline to come to 
an agreement with the queen of Hungary ; 
but the contrary is notorious; for he 
fought the battle of Czaslaw, after he 
knew of our having resolved to send troops _ 
to Flanders ; and if the French had joined 
him, and had assisted in the fighting of 
the battle, we are as certain, as we can be 
ef any human resolution, that both he and 
the Saxons would have continued firm to 
their alliance with France and the em- 
peror, and would, in a few months, have 
compelled the queen of Hungary to submit 
to their terms, notwithstanding our troops 
being in Flanders ; for they all knew, that 
at that time neither Hanoverians nor Hes- 
sians would march to join us; and that the 
Dutch had expressly declared, that they 
would declare themselves enemies to 
whichsoever side should strike the first 
blow in Flanders; therefore neither the 
French, Prussian, nor Saxon courts could 
be under the least apprehensions from our 
sending a handful of troops to Flanders ; 
nor could our doing so have the least ef- 
fect upon either at their counsels. - But 
the behaviour of the French generals, 
about the time of the battle of Czaslaw, 
made both the Prussians and Saxons 
clearly perceive a French maxim, which 
the court of Hanover, it seems, has since 
adopted and improved. To preserve the 
king’s troops, and leave the battles to be 
fought by their allies, was the maxim of 
the French court, which the court of Ha- 
nover has improved; for their: maxim is, 
to preserve the electoral troops, and leave 
the battle to be fought by those that pay 
them for their appearance. That this was 
the maxim of the French court, was sus- 
Peon both by the Prussians and Saxons 
fore the battle of Czaslaw; but the be- 
haviour ef the French generals, about the 
time that battle was fought, made it so 
lain to both, that they resolved to make 
it up with the queen of Hungary, if pos- 
sible; and her readiness to agree to the 
then immoderate demands of. Prussia 
brought the negociation tg a speedy con- 
clusion. | ee | 
From this time, Sir, it is evident from 
all public accounts, and from the conduct 
of the French court, that they thought no 
ermany, be- 
cause they saw, that if they did, they must 
push it solely at their own expence, and 
with their own armies. If they had re- 
solved upon doing so, we ought not in 
common prudence to have done any thing 
[8] 
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to divert them from it: we ought to have ; solved on with this view, that if the queen 
thought of nothing but of enabling the | of Hungary could be prevailed on to grant 
queen of Hungary, by additional remit- | reasonable terms to the emperor, France 
tances, to levy and maintain armies suf- ' would, by that means, get honourably out 
ficient to oppose the greatest armies France | of a war, which, by the defection of Prus- 


could have sent against her; for besides | 
the ruin it would have brought upon! 


sia and Saxony, -had become too difficult, 
dangerous, and expensive for her to carry 


France, to carry on a war at such a dis- | on; and, on the other hand, -if the queen 


tance, and in a country where her armies 
had no sate retreat, in case of their meet- 
ing with a defeat in any general battle ; 
the marching of such numerous French 
armies through the heart of the empire, 
would have given umbrage to all the 
princes and states thereof; and might, 
probably, have been the cause of a gene- 
ral confederacy against her. Therefore, 
ifafter the defection of Prussia and Saxony, 
France had any. design to push the war by 
her own armies against the queen of Hun- 
gary, our sending any troops to Flanders 
did great punce to the common cause, 
instead of being of any service to the 
7 adi of Hungary, by diverting France 
rom a project that might probably have 
ruined her. But the court of France 
were too wise to think of any such project : 
they thought of nothing but of getting 
their: troops out of Prague, their armies 
safely out of Germany, and a negociation 
set on foot between the emperor and queen 
of Hungary ; and so useless was our army 
in Flanders, that it did not prevent M. 
Maillebois marching from Westphalia to 
the relief of his countrymen in Prague ; 
nor did our army, which we next year 
formed upon the Rhine, prevent M. 
Noailles’s sending a strong detachment to 
bring M. Broglio and his army out of 
Bavaria. 

But having mentioned the French de- 
sign, Sir, of setting on foot a negociation 
between the emperor and the queen of 
Hungary, before I take farther notice of 
the operations or effects of our army, 
I must explain that design, in order to 
shew the artifice of the French, and the 
stupidity, or something worse, of our 
counsels. France knows very well, that 
the German empire, when united, is a 
body too mighty for her to encounter. 
She saw, that her carrying on the war, by 
‘her own armies alone, against the queen 
of Hungary, would not only be expensive 
and dangerous, but might unite the whole 
German empire against her: for this rea- 
son she resolved to withdraw her armies 
from Germany, and to leave things to be 
settled by a treaty-between the emperor 
and the queex of Hungary ; which she re- 


: 


of Hungary should refuse to grant reason- 
able terms to the emperor, it would dis- 
oblige several princes of the empire, and 


‘might induce them to join in a new al- 


liance with France, for the protection of 
the emperor, and for reducing the queen 
of Hungary to reason. Thus, Sir, you 
see that the French court had more cause 
to wish for a haughty obstinacy in the 
queen of Hungary, than for a mild com- 
pliance with such reasonable terms as 
might be offered on the part of the em- 
daa this haughty obstinacy, I fear, we 

ave encouraged her in: if we have, we 
have been playing the French game for 
them; and I wish we may not hereafter 
feel the effects of it. . 

Now, Sir, to return to the operations 
and effects of our army in Germany: did 
they do the least prejudice to the French 
there, or the least service to the queen of 
Hungary? Our British troops, indeed, 
defended themselves when attacked at 
Dettingen; and if they had been vigor- 
ously supported, if their courage had not 
been restrained by the Hanoverians, they 
might have given the French army under 
Noailles a total defeat; but instead of that, 
they made a most inglorious retreat, and 
left the field clear for M. Noailles to march 
with his army into Bavaria, if he had a 
mind. If he had, I am convinced, our 
British forces would not, I am sure, our 
foreign mercenaries would not have fol- 
lowed him, or have dared to attack their 
sovereign in his own hereditary countries; 


but the French court had no inclination to - 


send any more armies into Bavaria, they | 
were before resolved to evacuate Germany, 
in order to leave the obstinacy of the court 
of Vienna to work the effect they wished 
for, upon the princes and states of the 
empire ; and accordingly they represented 
the case, in its strongest light, to the diet 
of the empire ; so that all the service our 
army did on the side of Germany, either — 
to the queen of Hungary, or the common 
cause, was to encourage that princess in 
obstinately refusing to come to any terms 
with the emperor, for restoring the tran- 
quillity of the empire, and thereby fur- 
niahing: the French court with the handle 
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they desired for forming new intrigues and 

cabals in Germany. : .3 
On the side of Italy again, our troops 

were of as little service. Can it be said, 


that our sending troops to Flanders in- 


duced the king of Sardinia to enter into 
_an alliance with the queen of Hungary ? 
It is well known, Sir, that he had agreed 
to enter into that alliance before we 
had resolved to send a man to: Flan- 
ders. His situation obliged him to enter 
into that alliance; for he saw that he 
had no other way to avoid becoming a 
slave to the House of Bourbon. Can it 
be said, Sir, that our sending any troops 
to Flanders prevented-the French from 
sending troops to assist the Spaniards 
in the year_1'742, when it was well known, 
that we had no army formed there till the 
season for action was over? Can it be 
said, that our sending last summer our 
army to Germany, prevented the French 
from sending troops to the assistance 
of the Spaniards in Savoy, when it is 
known, they had many thousands of regu- 
lar troops lying idle in France, besides 
those they sent under M. Noailles to Ger- 
many? Sir, it is very evident, from the 
conduct of the court of France in this re- 
spect, that they-had a mind to bring the 
king of Sardinia off, by fair means, from 
his alliance with the queen of Hungary ; 
that is to say, by giving him a part of what 
the queen of Spain claimed for her son in 
Italy ; and in order to overcome the ob- 
stinacy of that princess, they were resolved 
to let the Spaniards feel the difficulty of 
compelling the king of Sardinia, by force 
of arms, to submit to their terms; and this 
resolution, I am persuaded, the French 
court will persist in, if they are not forced 
to alter it, by a direct attack upon their 
own territories; so that we may, perhaps, 
be leading the king of Sardinia, as well as 
the queen of Hungary, upon the ice, b 
encouraging them to form schemes, whic 
it is not in our power to enable them to 
execute... | ; 

Thus, Sir, I have shewn, that though 
we have put ourselves to a great expence 
in pretending to assist the queen of Hun- 
gary with troops, they have been of no 
service to her, with respect to the war, 
either in Germany or Teal ; and will any 
gentleman say, that supposing we had not 
put ourselves to this expence, we could 
not have assisted the queen of Hungary 
with more money than we have done? Sir, 
it is evident, that if we had not thought of 
assisting the queen of Hungary with 
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troops, nor put ourselves to any expence 
upon that account, we might have assisted 
her with a sum of money more than we 
have done, equal to the amount of the 
whole sum our troops have sost us; and 
that additional sum would have enabled 
her and the king of Sardinia to have raised 
such numerous armies as would, before 
this time, have drove the Spaniards out of 
Italy and Savoy, as well as the French out. 
of Germany. | — 

But now, Sir, supposing that we could 
have assisted the queen of Hungary with. 
troops, and that it would have been right 
in us to take foreign troops into our pay. 
for that purpose, it is apparent, from many 
consideratidns, that the troops of Hanover. 
were the last we should have chosen. 


_That electorate is, by treaty, as much 


obliged to assist the queen of Hungary 
as we are; and from the connection that 
subsists between it and this nation, as well 
as from the many services this nation has. 
done it, we had reason to expect, that it 
would have embarked in the same cause 
with all its strength, and at its own ex- 
pence; therefore we should have chosen, . 
to have given our money to some other 
German prince or princes, because there- 
by we might have drawn him or them into 
the support of the same cause with us; 
and it 1s'so contrary to nature and experi- 
ence to say, that no other German prince © 
would accept of English money, that, I am 
sure, those who say so, ought to be obliged 
to prove it; especially as it must be sup- 
posed that they have such proofs, if any 
such there be, in their Rane: and as it 
cannot be supposed that I, or any gentle- 
man who argues upon my side of the ques- 
tion, can come at any evidence, other than 
the known nature of things, for proving 
what we affirm; I must therefore suppose, 
and perhaps I have some reason to sup- 

ose, that by giving the same sum to the 
king of Prussia we have paid for these Ha- 
noverians, we might have drawn that prince 


{ from his neutrality, and.made him a con- 


federate with us in the war; I must like- 
wise suppose, that by paying a less sum to 
the elector of Saxony than our own troops 
abroad have cost us, we might have made 
that prince also our confederate in the 
war; and if we had gained those two 
princes, the French must have deserted 
the emperor; he must then have submit- 
ted to our terms, and, by this means, we 
might have drawn the whole empire into a 
war against the French, who, in that case, 
would very probably have been deserted 
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by the queen of Spain, for the sake of 
| preserving her son Don Carlos in Italy; 
and then, with some reason, we might have 
thought of reducing the pewer Of the 
House of Bourbon, or at least of that 
Branch of it, from which this nation, as 
well as the enipire, has most to apprehend. 
I could mention a great many more rea- 
sons why our ministers should have choseh 
to take the troops of any other potentate 
in Europe, rather than those of Hanover ; 
but as they are obvious to every géntle- 
man’s consideration, and have been, mn tt 
former occasions, fully explained, I shall 
add no more upon this subject, because, 
from what 1 have said, I hope # will plainly 
ear, that we have no occasion to en- 
quire mto facts or papers for convincin 
us, that an additional sum of money would 
have been, and will be, of greater service 
to the queen of Hungary or the common 
cause, than our troops ever were, could 
have been, or can be; and that we have 
as little occasion to enquire into facts or 
papers for convincing us, that of all fo- 
reign troops the Hanoverian should have 
been the last we should have chosen, or 
Should yet chuse to have in our pay. 
These troops ought not therefore to be 
continued any longer in our pay, and con- 
sequently, it would be a breach of trust in 
us to load our constituents any longer with 
the expence of maintaining them. From 
hence I conclude, that if any proposition 
should be made to us in the committee of 
supply, to grant a sum for maintaining 
these Hanoverians for ‘another year, it will 
certainly be rejected; but as it is neces- 
sary that we should either take other 
troops into our pay for the service of the 
queen of Hungary, or grant her an addi- 
tional ‘sum for raising néw troops of her 
own; ‘this change of measures should be 
résolved on as soon as possible, that there 
inay be a sufficient time ‘to ‘provide for it. 
Suppose 'then there were something ex- 
truordinary in the advice now proposed ‘to 
be given, the necessity of the thing would 
be a sufficient excuse’; ‘but after what his 
Majesty seid to us in ‘his ‘first speech ‘to 
this ‘parliament, 1 am surpriséd to hear it 
buggested, that our offering our advice 
would-be an encroachment apon the pre- 
rogative: His majesty there says, that it 
was a preat satisfaction to‘him to méet iis 
assembled ‘in parlianient, especially ‘at: that 
time, when the posttire of dffairs ‘itiade dur 
Counsel and assistance-so necessary; ‘and 
but the other diy, in his speech at ‘the 
Opening of ‘this‘ession,-he téld us that-tie 
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had, pursuant to our advice, éxerted hit 
endeavours for the preservation of the 
oe of Austria. 
hatever his majesty’s ministers ma 
pretend to think, peg fg from these 
words, be convinced, Sir, that his majesty 
does not think that our offering advice, in 
relation to the war, is any encroachment 
upon his prerogative; and indeed, com» 
mon sense must convince every man that 
it is not: the exertion of prerogative, and 
the advising how to exert the prerogative, 
are two very different things: his maj 
only is to exert the prerogative, but his 
arliarnent is to advise him how to exert 
it. We do not la te prescribe: We 
propose only to advise; and the reason 
why we think it necessary to give this ad- 
vice is, because we think we cannot mh 
conscience grant money for maintaining 
troops that can be of no service to the 
queen of Hungary or the common cause, 
and that ought to serve at their own ex- 
pence if they could. If we should now 
neglect to give this advice, I do not doubt 
but our ministers would make a handle of 
it in the committee of supply, and weold 
then tell us of its being too late to think 
of dismissing the Hanoverian mse ig be- 
cause neither we nor the queen of Hun- 
could have time -to substitute others 
in their room, either by new levies, or by 
taking other foreign troops.into oer pay. 
This handle, I say, Sir, I am soem 
our ministers would make use ‘of for getti 
these Hanoverians continued-aiother year 
in British ‘pay; and this I am convinced 
of, because the'same motives that .prevatl- 
ed with our ministers at ‘first to advise ‘im 
majesty to take the Hanoverian troeps 
into his ‘pay, will prevail with 'thetm to 
advise his majesty to continue them in his 
pay as long as they can hope that the 
parliament will consent to it. Therefore 
the advice now pro to ‘be given, ‘is 
an advice that must first or‘last be-given 
by ‘parliament; or otherwise we 'must de 
what, I think, would be much worse: ‘we 
must refuse to grant money for ‘them, 
when the ‘affhr ‘contes before as m the 
comimittee ‘of supply. To ‘pretend, Sh, 
that we have-tio ‘right to adviée, 'hecause 
the word é¢onsentiendum only is Mentioned 
in ‘the ‘writ, is something very extravrtli- 
mury ; ‘it thay as well be preterided ‘that we 
have fio right ‘to enquire, ‘because the 
werd trtguirentiim is not ‘mentioned ‘tn the 
writ, it 1s’ plain that the chief business otily 
of euch House is tieritioned in ithe writ; 
‘and as it fs the chief ‘business Uf ‘se 
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ether House to advise, it is the chief busi- 
ness of this to consent; but both ma 
advise, both may enquire, if they will, 
and both must consent, before any thing 
can become en act of the legislature. 

| Having mentioned the motives that pre- 
vailed with our ministers to advise his ma- 
jesty to take the Hanoverian troops into 
his pay, I must explain those motives a 
litte: [I think myself obliged ¢o do so, be- 
cause the tearned gentleman reflected so 
bitterly epun those who insinuate, that the 
interests and views of the electorate of 
Hanover have had too great a share in 
eur iIate measures. I[ know, Sir, I am 
entering upon a most tender point ; but, I 
hope, I shall touch it in such a manner as 
to testify my. being a true Enghshman, 
without encroaching in the least upon that 
aes which is due to my sovereign. 
All ‘kings have their frailties as well as 
ether men: like the rest of the species 
they have their natural passions and affec- 
tions; and even those passions and affec- 
tions, that are in themselves virtuous, may 
be turned toa vicious use, by bemg pushed 
too far, or applied to a wrong object. 
As to private men, their passions and 
affections are left to their own government ; 
but the passions and affections of princes 
are too often under the. government of 
thew ministers, with this difference, that a 
good minister considers only the true im- 
terest of his master, and endeavours to 
make his passions and affections subser- 
vient to his interest ; whereas 2 parasitical 
and ‘bad minister considers only the : 
verning passion of ns master, and in ‘order 
to gain ‘personal favour ‘applies himself 
solely to the indulgence of that passion. 

- Among many other great qualities our 
present sovereign is poesessed of, he ‘has 
certrinly that ‘of a sincere love for ‘his 
native country, which is:m itself a virtueus 
passion, and highby commendable; but 
~~» our misfortune, this passion, when too 
much indulged, may lead him ‘into mea- 
‘sures that are diametrically opposite to the 
interest ‘ef this nation. Peas a 
British minister, whosis a faithful ceunsel- 
lor, arid @ true ‘Englishman, will always be 
‘uponthis »guard iaguinst this »passion, and 
_ will-take care to. advise: his ‘majesty ‘never 
to mdulge it, at the expence-or the risk of 
his Brittsh subjects; but :a minister who, 
fnrorderioniakehiusel? the sole favourite, 


io resotved totindlulge his: master’s guvern- 
ing} passion, will, notwithstendimg hss being 
an ishenan, (become cat ‘onge a true 


Bbanovertm, wad will sevesy day ‘be con- 
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triving mew schemes for the interest of 
Hanover, however contrary they may be 
te the interest of England. Some such 
ministers, I am afraid, fis majesty has had 
and will always have about him; and 
every one knows, how easy it is for a cune 
ning, deceitful counsellor to persuade ever 
the wisest of men, that what is agreeable 
to his governing ion, is not disagree- 
able te his true interest; for nothing is 
more certain, than that we easily believe 
what we ardently wish to be true. 

From hence, Sir, we may easily see 
what were the real motives that prevailed 
with our ministers to advise his majesty to 
assist the queen of Hungary with troope, 
and for that punpose to take 16,000 Hane- 
verians into his pay: from hence we 
see, what motives prevailed with our mi- 
nisters to advise several measures that 
have led this nation into a monstrous ex- 

ce, and at last the balance of power 


into the utmost danger; and if we will 


allow ourselves but a little reflection upon 
some late measures, we cannot but be sur- 
prised to hear a gentleman pretend, that 
the electorate of Hanover has any merit 
to plead for being made a gaimer by the 
event of the present war, or that we.cannet 
suppose, that the weight of that electorate 
will ever be thrown into the balance with 
France against the House of Austria. Sir, 
the weight of that little electorate -weuld 
be but a small addition to the scale of 
France, or that of Austria; but ¢0 our 
misfortune, and the misfortune of Europe, 
the weight of that electorate has, by 8 
mapic c , (which, from what 1 have 
said, may be understood) drawn the 
weight of Great Britain along with it; and. 
this appendant weight ‘has been, and, d 
hope, always will be sufficient to ‘turn the 
scale, whichever side jit has ‘been, or may 
be thrown into. By the expectations of 
Hanover, and by the promises made ‘to 
that electorate, the weight of this mation 
was, soon after’ the accession, thrown into 
the scale of the House ef Austria, which 
brought on a:war between this:nation:and 
‘Bpain, and procured tthe island of Sictly, 
in‘exchange ‘for Sardinia, to the ‘House. of 
*ustria : ‘by that electorate’s being disap- 
pointed in those-expectatiens, and perhaps 
by :a breach df some spromises :that ‘hed 
been made:to:it,'the weight of this watien 
was thrown into'tke scale of Franee,: where 
it:contimued ‘till the death-of ‘thedaterem- 
aie iby which eeaus the ‘Spanish 

ranch of >the House of Bourbon got the 
kimgdona of xhe ‘Two Sicilies, ‘aad ‘the 
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French branch the duchy of Lorrain; and 
by these acquisitions, and several other 
means, all flowing from the same cause, 
the scale of the House of Bourbon became 
s0 weighty, that even the weight of this 
nation was hardly able to cast the balance 
at the time of the late emperor’s death. 
At that time, Sir, the aflairs of Kurope 
took a most extraordinary turn, and a little 
examination into that turn will shew us 
what merit the electorate of Hanover has 
to plead for being made a gainer by the 
present war. Presently after the late em- 
peror’s death, the duke of Bavaria laid 
claim to the whole of that prince’s suc- 
cession, in direct contradiction to the 
Pragmatic Sanction, which this nation had 
guaranteed; and the king of Prussia not 
- only ‘laid claim to a part of Silesia, but 
entered that province with his army: 
which claim was not, however, contrary 
to the Pragmatic Sanction, and conse- 
quently not within the case of our guaran- 
tee. It was visible, and almost certain, 
that the duke of Bavaria would be sup- 
ported by the whole power of -the House 
of Bourbon; and it was as visible, that if 
the king of Prussia should join in that 
confederacy, it would be very difficult, if 
not impossible, to form a sufhcient coun- 
ter-confederacy. In these circumstances 
what was the interest of this nation, and 
indeed of Europe? Certainly, to guard, 
by all means, against the duke of Bavaria, 
who, it was plain, was resolved to risk the 
liberties of Europe for the sake of making 
good his pretensions to the Austrian suc- 
cession: consequently, it was the interest 
of this nation, to insist upon the queen of 
Hungary’s making it up with Prussia, in 
order to draw him into a confederacy for 
supporting her against the pretensions of 
Bavaria; and if this had been done, I am 
convinced, neither the French nor Bava- 
rians would never have attacked her, nor 
would the duke of Bavaria have been 
chosen emperor. But unluckily for this 
nation, and for Europe, the Hanover mi- 
nisters, and our Hanoverianised ministers 
here, began to form particular views of 
their own for the benefit of that electorate. 
They began to imagine, that the king of 
Prussia’s attacking Silesia in a hostile 
manner, and, as they thought, without any 
support, would furnish them with an op- 
portunity, by joining with the queen of 
Hungary against him, to annex some part 
of that prince’s territories to the electorate 
of Hanover: dnd they concluded, that this 
scheme might be carried into execution 
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without the least danger to that électorate; 
because this nation would certainly, and 
by this means other states might probably, 
be prevailed on to join it. They were so 
blinded by their fondness for this scheme, 
that for some months they never suspected 
that France would enter into a war, or en- 
deavour to gain the alliance of Prussia for 
that purpose. 

Whilst these hopes continued, Sir ; 
whilst they imagined that they might with- 
out danger attempt to add some part of 
the Prussian territories to those of Hano- 
ver, the queen of Hungary was encouraged 
to hope for the most powerful assistance 
from this nation against his Prussian ma- 
jesty, and the Danes and Hessians were 
taken into-our pay for that purpose ; but 
as soon as these ministers found, that an 
alliance and confederacy was upon the 
tapis, and ready to be concluded, between 
France, Spain, Bavaria, Prussia, and some 
other princes of the empire, they then per- 
ceived, that Hanover itself might be in 
danger, by joining with the queen of Hun- 
gary against Prussia; and from that time 
the electorate was so far from giving her 
any assistance, that the 12,000 Danes and 
Hessians in British pay were detained 
there, without being of any service to her 
and us; and even this nation was prevented 
from assisting her any other way than with 
a small sum granted to her by parliament, 
though it was certainly in our. power, if 
our Mediterranean squadron had been pro- 
perly reinforced, and properly instructed, 
both which it might have been; I say, it 
was certainly in our power to have pre- 
vented the Spaniards from passing by sea 
to attack the queen of Hungary in Italy. . 
' Thus, Sir, you must see, that theelec- © 
torate of Hanover has as yet no great 


merit to plead for being made a genet by 
oped to 


the present war: whilst they 

make some advantage for themselves with- 
out any risk, they appeared sanguine for 
the support of the queen of Hungary ; but 
as soon as these hopes vanished, they not 
only refused to give her any assistance, 
but prevented this nation from giving her 
so much as we might have given her; and 
in this humour the electorate continued 
till the famous change in our administra- 
tion here, when a new, and I must say, a 
bold undertaker formed a scheme for 
drawing us into the giving of a large sum 
of our money yearly to the electorate of 
Hanover, under pretence of keeping a 
large body of their troops in our pay, for 
the service of the queen of Hungary ; upon 
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which account this nation was to be per- 
mitted to exert itself a little more openly 
and vigorously in favour of that princess, 
though this was, according to what.the 
French say,. expressly against the ere 
lity which that electorate had begged of 
the court of France. I therefore know of 
no merit the electorate can plead before 
the beginning of last campaign, unless 
they claim as a merit, the permitting of 
our Mediterranean squadron to act in 
favour of the queen of Hungary and king 
of Sardinia; for, I am sure, it cannot be 
so much as pretended, that either the Bri- 
tish troops, or the Hanoverian troops in 
British pay, were of any service before 
that time; and till then, I really believe, 
no Hanover or Hanoverianised minister 
had tormed any other scheme in favour of 
Hanover, save that of giving it a large 
sum of English money yearly, by keeping 
the greatest part of its troops in our pay. 
But by that time, Sir, the success of 
the queen of Hungary’s arms had given 
the electorate more courage, and had, I 
firmly believe, given it hopes of getting 
some additional territory by the event, as 
well as a large annual sum of English 
money by the continuance of the war; and 
as we knew, that the French court had 
resolved to withdraw their troops out of 
Germany, our Flanders army was ordered 
to march thither, that we might from 
thence assume to ourselves the glory of 
having drove the French troops out of 
Germany. In the pursuit of this sham 
piece of glory, our army had like to have 
met with a very signal mischance; for if 
the French had thought of nothing but 
possessing themselves of Aschaffenburg 
and the river Aschaffen in our rear, and 
of the little rivulet between Dettingen and 
our front, and had fortified themselves as 
well as they could in those posts, which 
was the scheme formed by marshal Noail- 
les, we may judge what a dismal situation 
our army would have been in. Upon their 
left was the great river Mayn, from the 
opposite banks of which they were con- 
tinually pelted by numerous batteries of 
French cannon: in front and rear were 
rivulets and defiles, which the enemy were 
in possession of, and which it was hardly 
possible to force: upon their right were 
_ mountains, woods, and morasses, almost 
impassable for an army, had no enemy 
been in pursuit; and what was worst-of 
all, without so much as one day’s provi- 
_ sions eitber for man or horse. cae. 
; Gentlemen may think what they will, 
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but, in my opinion, this was as melancholy 
a situation as ever an army was in; and 
this situation our army was brought into 
by the advice of Hanoverian generals ; for 
as I have heard, none else were at that 
time consulted. Ifthe French had thought 
of nothing but executing their marshal’s 
scheme: if they had contented themselves 
with fortifying and defending the defiles 
they were in possession of, his majesty and 
some of the principal officers might per- 
haps have made their escape over the 
mountains upon their right: but as for the 


rest of the army, they must, I believe, 


have surrendered themselves prisoners of 
war, This, I say, Sir, would very proba- 
bly have been the fate of that army; but 
very luckily for us, the general who com- 
manded the van of the French army, ima- 
gined he had got an opportunity of ob- 
taining an easy victory, upon seeing the 
confusion our army was in, occasioned by 
their being exposed to the French batte- 
ries on the Mayn: upon this he resolved 
to pass the rivulet of Dettingen, and 
march up to attack our army in the con- 
fusion they were in; and this brought the 
two armies to an engagement upon equal 
ground, except that our troops were 
flanked in ‘their drawing up, as well as 
they had been in their march, by the 
French batteries upon the other side of 
the Mayn. However, they made a shift 
to form some sort of line, and the British 
and Austrian troops received the French 
attack; for as to those of the Hanoverian 
that were in the line, I could never hear 
that they either were attacked or did at- 
tack : I say, the British and Austrian troops 
received the French attack with such firm- 
ness, and attacked in their turn with such 
resolution, that the French were obliged to 
retire with great precipitation, and would 
certainly have suffered extremely in re- 
passing the Mayn, if they had been vigo- 
rously pursued ; but here again the advice 


of the Hanover generals interposed, and — 


prevented our making the most of the ad- 
vantage we had obtained by the mistake 
of the French general and the bravery of 
our own troops. Therefore if the electo- 
rate of Hanover has any merit to plead, I 
am sure it is with the French, and not 
with the queen of Hungary, or any one 
that favours her cause. 

As to the French, indeed, I shall grant, 
Sir, that the electorate of Hanover has 
great merit to plead with them; not only 
for the many eminent services it did them 
during the life of the late emperor, but _ 
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for furnishing them with an opportunity 
to reduce the power of the House of Aus- 
tria, by encouraging the queen of Hun- 
ary to refuse the terme offered her by 
ia upon the death of the late em- 

ror, or at least by preventing this na- 
tion’s insisting upen her accepting them ; 


and also for joining so cordially with them | 


in the election of an emperor, for allowing 
the Spanish army to sail undisturbed to 
Italy, and for drawing this nation into the 
very worst method it can take for sup- 
porting the queen of Hungary. 

Let us now see, Sir, if this electorate 
- has any merit to plead with the queen of 
Hungary, for what was done last campaign 
after the escape at Dettingen. Soon after 


_ _ that skirmish, our army was joined, it is 


true, by 6 or 8,000 of the Hanoverian 
troops in Hanoverian pay: but did that 
army ever afterwards do any thing against 
the French in Germany ? 
its being joined by these troops, and b 
the Hessians, did it not leave the Frenc 
army undisturbed in Germany, till prince 
Charles’s approach made them retire ? Did 
it do any thing against the French efter 
their returning into their own caps! Ga 
Nothing, Sir, unless its marching up to 
Freneh lines upon the Queich, and re- 
turnieg again with precipitation, is to be 
called a service to the queen of Hungary. 
Sir, if we had last campaign had no Ha- 
nover troops in our army the Rhine, 
I am persuaded it would have joined 
prince Charles’s army, and beth together 
would have passed that river at Mentz, 
ander the command of prince Charles. In 
this case, I am convinced, that neither the 
French lines upen the Queich, nor those 
upon the Lauter, would have saved their 
cuuntry from an invasion; but we know 
the cause why these two armies could not 
jom, and that cause was owing to our 
ving Hanoverians in our army. 

Thus, Sir, 1 think it is evident, that with 
regard to the queen-of Hungary and the 
. Common -cause, the electorate of Haniver 
has no merit to plead, for getting any ad- 
vantage-either by the continuance or event 
of the present war; and yet I am con- 
vinced, that this is now the chief end in 
prosecuting the war. If 1 have been 
rightly informed, both the rer and 
France offered, the beginning of last sum- 
mer, such terms for restering the peace of 
Germany, as both the queen of Hungary, 
and this nation, ‘ought to have accepted 
of; and if I have been misinformed, it is 


_@asy for our ministers to shew the contrary 
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accounts of the negociations of last sum- 
mer. If they do not, I hope they will ex- 
cuse me, if I continue to think, that the 
only reason why a treaty was refused, was 
because nothing was thought on for Ha- 
nover: and that, therefore, they encou- 
raged the queen of Hungary to reject 
those offers, by giving her , that this 
nation would assist her to conquer some- 
thing from France, though, I am per- 
suaded, they themselves know the thing 
to be impossible, in the present conjunc- 
ture; but this was only a pretence, their 
real aim being to induce the emperor and 
France to agree to give something to Ha- 
rover; for when this is agreed to, the 
cause of the queen of Hungary will be no 
more thought on than # was, after Ha, 
nover had given up all hopes of getting a 
part of the Prussian dominions by an ef- 
fensive alliance with that princess; and, 
consequently, as self-interest has been, 
and is still, the sole view of that elec- 
torate, I am surprised to hear its merit in- 
sisted on, by any gentleman of this House. 

However, Sir, insignificant as the merits 
of Hanover are, I should: not grudge it 
any advantage it might acquire, if this 
nation were upon that account to be at no 
expence, nor to run any risk; but when 
this nation is to be enthralled upon that. 
account, and to run the risk of being to- 
tally undone, as an Englishman I must 
oppose it to the utmost of my power ; 
and when wicked and parasitical ministers 
advise such measures, it is they, and not 
those who expose their measures, that are 
enemies to our present happy establish- 
ment; for if every man in this House 
were to be silent upon that head, the peo- 
ple without doors would soon find out 
what teols they were made of: they would 
soon perceive their being sacrificed to the 
interests and views ef Hanover; and this 
would render every honest man in the na- 
tion not only discontented with our public 
measures, but disaffected to the illustrious . 
family now upon eur throne; the neegs- 
sary consequence of which would he, that 
our present constitution must overturn our 
prerene establishment, or our present esta-< 

lishment must overturn eur present con- 
stitution. 

Having now done with the merits of the 
electorate, I should next, Sir, consider the . 
merits of its troops ; but as I ‘have-already 
shewn, thet they neither have -been, nor, 
can be, of any service to the queen 
Hungary, er the common cause, and that, 
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if they could, they ought to serve at their 
own expence, it is from thence plain, that 
we have nothing to do with them, even 
supposing them to be the bravest and best 
disciplined troops in Europe, and to be 
fully sensible of the benefits they have re- 
ceived in being transferred from Hanove- 
rian to British pay. As to their disobeying 
of orders, ae as to the partialities that 
were shewn them, and the animosities that 
arose between them and the British troops, 
it is hardly possible to suppose, that the 
accounts we have had of those partialities, 
animosities, and disobedience, should be 
without foundation: No gentleman can 
speak upon this subject, except as to what 
happened within his own knowledge ; and 
when we consider how dangerous it is for 
any gentleman in our army to speak the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
upon this head, we need not wonder at the 


learned gentleman’s being very unsuccess- 


ful, and, perhaps, egregiously misizformed, 
in the enquiries he las made as to the be- 
haviour of those troops, the partialities 
that were shewn them, or the animosities 
that arose between them and the British. 
But as the learned gentleman acknow- 
ledges, that such animosities are very apt 
to arise between troops of different. nations, 
I hope he will acknowledge, that it was 
not very prudent to take Hanoverian 
troops into. our pay, and that now we have 
had experience of the consequence, it 
would be the height of madness to con- 
tinue them in our pay, because those ani- 
mosities may breed disaffection in our 
army, where it is certainly the most dan- 
gerous, because upon our army we seem 
of late years to have chiefly depended, for 
our protection against the Pretender and 
his adherents. 

What success I may have had, Sir, I do 
not know; but I think I have shewn, that 
our continuing the Hanoverians in our 
pay, can be of no service to the common 
cause; that we have no occasion for en- 
quiring into any facts or papers, in order 
to be convinced of this truth; that the 
continuing them in our pay, may spread 
disaffection in the army, as well as among 
the people; that therefore his majesty 
_ eught to be advised to dismiss them; that 
we cannot expect, that those ministers 
who advised his majesty to take them into 
his pay, will ever advise him to dismiss 
them ; that therefore this advice ought to 
be, and may be given by parliament, with- 
-out encroaching upon the prerogative of 
the crown; and that this advice ought to 
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be given as early as possible. All these 
things, I think, I have fully demonstrated, 
and therefore I hope the motion will ‘be 
agreed to. 

The House divided, and a negative was 
put upon the motion by a majority of 231 
to 181. . 


Debate in the Lords on continuing the 
Hanoverian Troops in British Pay*.] De- 
cember 9. This day the following memo-. 
rable debate took place. 


Lord Sandwich rose and said : + 


My lords, I am not incited to speak 
this day by any confidence in my own abi- 
i ee 


* This Debate is taken partly from the 
Gentleman’s, and partly from the London Ma- 
gazine. ' 


t The following is from the MS. PariraMeEK- 
TARY JournnaL of the Hon. PHILIP 
YORKE. | 

Lord Sandwich moved an Address on 

the Friday following in the'House of Lords 
to the same purport with that proposed in 
the House of Commons, but with the ad- 
dition of the following words: ‘ to pre- 
vent the heart-burnings and jealousies 
which have arisen in the minds of his ma- 
jesty’s faithful subjects at home and his 
British forces abroad.”” 


The Lords who took a share in the De- 
bate were as follow: 


For the Address. Against it. 


1. Lord Sandwich. 2. Lord Carteret. 
$. Lord Talbot. 4. L.Cholmondeley. 
5. Lord Hallifex. 6. Lord Raymond. © 
7. Ld. Westmorland. &. Lord Winchelsea, 
9. Lord Haversham. 10. Lord Bathurst. 
11. Duke of Bedford. 12. Lord Carteret, 
18. Lord Chesterfield. 14. Lord Chancellor, 
16. Lord Lonsdale. 15. Lord Cartcret, . 
19. Lord Litchfield. 17.. Lord Morton. 
18. L. Cholmondeley. 
20. Lord Tweedale, 
Content 36. Not Content 71. 


Lord Sandwich, in that part of his 
speech where he mentioned the refusal of 
a considerable body of Hanoverians to 
obey lord Stair’s orders in the action, told 
a story of lord Orkney, who, being ap- 
pointed to attack part of the French lines 
at the battle of Malplaquet, met with so 
vigorous a resistance, that he sent his aid- 
de-camp with orders to bring up some bat- 
talions of Prussian foot to his support 3 
their commanding officer refused to obsy 
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lities, or by a vain opinion that I am able 
to give any information to your lordships, 
or qualified by any uncommon degree of 
eloquence, or of penetration to detect 
error or treachery, or recommend truth or 
virtue. I speak only because, in my opi- 
nion, my duty to my country forbids me 
to be silent, as no Englishman ought to sit 
down either in tranquillity or despair, 
when he seeg, those to whom the care of 


any directions but such as came through 
the channel of his general count Lottum. 
Lord Orkney repeated his orders, with 
menaces, that if they were not instantl 

complied with, the officer should answer it 
at his peril; upon this second message, the 
Prussians marched to his assistance, the 
attack was renewed, and the French en- 
trenchments forced. When the action was 
over, count Lottum told my lord Orkney, 
that he had acted like a man of spirit and 
experience; and if the officer had not 
obeyed him, he would have deserved to 
coe been shot at the head of the batta- 

on. 

I have often heard lord Carteret speak 
with more discretion and true spirit than 
he did in this debate, but never in such a 
strain of confidence, which was carried 
even to.a degree of rhodumontade. He 
threw out a great many strong expressions 
(what the Roman orator would have called 
verba ardentia), but not always with a 
proper foundation of argument to support 
them. . The first time he rose was, (as he 
said himself) to clear the way for a de- 
bate, by stating facts. He assured the 
House that he never heard during the time 
of his being in the camp, that a Hanove- 
rian officer had refused to obey lord Staix’s 
orders. He was confident that noble lord 
had never complained of it to the king (as 
it was his duty to have done), and trom 
thence inferred it was impossible to be 
true.*. He likewise mentioned a story 


“* Whilst he was speaking to this fact, I was 
assured that the Prince enquired of the Duke, 
who sat next him, as to the truth of it; who 
answered, that it was undoubtedly true ; and 
Jord Stair told a particular friend of mine, that 
his aid-de-camp, col. Stanhope, (who carried 
the orders) assured him, that he had himself 
acquainted ford Carteret with the refusal of the 
Hanoverian officers: the reason my lord gave 
for his not complaining was, that ag the king 
had stopped the pursuit just after, he thought 
it not proper to complain io form against an 
officer for not taking a step, when- his nou- 
compliance was soon after authorized by his 
majesty’s own directions. _ ee 
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the public is committed, engaging in mea- 
sures apparently destructive to them with 
whose happiness they are entrusted, and 
prosecuting designs, which, whether they 
succeed or fail, must injure the interest 
and honour of the kingdom. 

That such measures, my lords, are now 
ee that England has no longer the 
1onour of being the arbitress of the con- 
tinent; that she is considered only as the 


which had like to have occasioned a mu- 
tiny between the English and Hanoverian 
corps at Worms, which, upon enquiry, ap- 
peared to be false in every part; and coin- 
pared it with the fiction of the Roman Le- 
gionary, in the first hook of Tacitus’s An- 
nals: and commended the king’s conduct, 
who, he said, had shewn himself an excel- 
lent prince and a valiant commander. 
Lord Chesterfield’s performance was 
much cried up, but few of his admirers can 
distinguish the faults of his eloquence from 
its beautics. ‘The substance of it is inter- 
woven into the Protest, which is in every 
body’s hands, and therefore I] need say the 
less of it here. One flower I cannot pass. 
by, as’being not thought worthy to be pre- 
served in print; in speaking of the discon- 
tent in the army, which succeeded the ge- 
neral joy for the victory; ‘“ My lords,” 
(said he) “ the triumphal laurels yet green 
upon their brows, were soon overshadowed 
by the gloomy cypress.” He rallied Car- 
teret and Bathurst with great smartness : 
‘‘ It is pretty odd, that the noble lord did 
not hear of a fact so well known in the 
camp to be true, but really at this distance, 
it is not so easy to tell with whom he 
might wholly converse; it might be with 
those”? (meaning the Germans) “ from 
whom it was not to be expected he should 
hear it.’ The latter told us, that he ex- 
pected even to gain popularity by oppos- 
ing this measure in six months: ‘I re- 
member that noble lord as popular as any 
man in the kingdom; whether his ‘situa- 
tion in that respect is changed, I will not 
pretend to say; but any additional popu- 
larity which he will gain by voting against 
this Address, for my own part I shall not 
envy his lordship.’—-He complimented 
both lord Stair and the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and appealed to the latter for the 
truth of the facts upon which the motion 
was founded. The former he described az 
one possessed of all the judgment and ex- 
perience of age—the activity, the spirit of 
youth. He blamed the not breaking down 
the bridge at Aschaffenburg, and making 


~ 
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ally of an electorate, there is reason to 
suspect, from the general discontent that 
overspreads all ranks and orders of men 
amongst us; from the flame which has 
been kindled by reports: uncontradicted, 
and which still continue to spread among 
the people. 

The suspicion alone might be sufficient 


no further advantages of the victory we 
had gained:t+ the conclusion of his speech 
was exactly the same with the last para- 
graph of the Protest. 

Lord Carteret spoke again in the de- 
bate, but with such indiscretion, and in so 
tragical a manner, as has much lowered 
him in the opinions of mankind: * to have 
demolished the bridge,’’ he said, “« would 
have been below our dignity: the army 
was saved by that resolute appearance ; it 
intimidated the French so far, that they 
durst not attack our rear.”? He defended 
the not pursuing in the action by the ex- 
ample of count Steinbock at the battle of 
Gadebusch: it was often prudent to let 
the enemy run away, lest the fortune of 
the day should turn;’and there was no 
necessity for hazarding another engage- 


+ It may not improperly be set down here, 
that the king assured a friend of mine, that he 
was extremely desirons of attacking the French 
after the battle, But the want of powder in the 
- army was so great, that it was thought not 
advisab'e to hazard a general engagement, and 
Noailles had an opportunity of decamping be- 
fore a sufficient quantity could be provided for 
all the troops. Whatever was the occasion, it 
is much to be lamented, thatthe army lay so 
long inactive at Hanau: their long residence 
there produced those i!l humours amongst them 
which now give us so much trouble, and to 
which business would have given another turn. 
The refusal of the 10 squadrons of Hanoverians 
to obey lord Stair’s orders, seems to have pro- 
ceeded entirely from the ignorance of the officer 
who was at their head, and not from any formed 
intention of disregarding the commands of the 
British general ; for when col, Stanhope was 
sent a second time with positive orders from 
lord Stair to those squadrons to advahce towards 
the enemy, he was met by a major-general in 
the Hanoverian service, whom he acquainted 
with the refusal he had met with upon his first 
message ; the other replied, The officer who 
commands is ignorant of his duty, and bas done 
wrong; you may return to lord Stair and tell 
him from me, that I will take it upon myself 
that those squadrons shall immediately march. 
Col. Stanhope accordingly rode back to his 
general, but just as the Hanoverians were be- 
ginning to put themselves in motion, positive 
orders came from the king himse'f to stop the 
pursuit; how obtained I am as yet:to know. 
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to alarm us, if we retained any part of that 
laudable jealousy which constitutes patrio- 
tism, and by which the predecessors of 
your lordships have been so frequently dis- 
tinguished. 

But surely, my lords, when suspicion is 
heightened into certainty; ‘when we no 
longer believe but know that the public is 


ment, because we knew the consequences 
of the first would oblige the French to 
quit the empire, and the king then become 


| stne clade victor. He quoted Horacé once 


more, in giving the House an account 
(which he did with great pomp) of the 
protection which the emperor sent to ask 
of his majesty for himnself'and his family 
at Frankfort, Jacentem lenis in hostem.— 
The finest stroke in his speech was his ap- 
peal, not to the people of England who 
had reaped the benefit of the king’s wise 
councils and vigorous measures, but to 
those who had received detriment from 
them—France and Spain: that thought he 
worked up like an orator; as likewise the 
bad effects which might attend the not 
throwing out this question, by forcing our 
allies to make their separate treaties, 
seemed to carry great weight with them. 

I am sorry I did not take notes of Lord 
Chancellor’s speech: to give an account 
of it upon memory, would be to do it in- 
justice. It was certainly a judicious and 
masterly performance, and gave a general 
satisfaction: Two principal points upon 
which it turned were, Ist, the impossibi- 
lity of hiring other troops in time, if these 
were dismissed ; and 2nd, the impropriety 
of grounding a resolution of the House 
upon vague rumours, and stories of jea- 
lousies and partialities, not coming in a 
proper manner before them, or supported 
by any authority, but what was called 
public notoriety. : 

Lord Morton spoke for the first time : 
he declared himself against the Address, 
as the troops would continue in our pay no 
longer than the 25th, and if it passed, the 
House would seem to force the king upon 
a step, which he might take ex mero motu, 
to satisfy his people: besides, it would 
be to welcome him home after victory 
with reproaches; whereas the Romans 
after a signal defeat had received Varro 
with respect merely ‘“‘ Quod de Rep. non 
desperasset.””> However, he reserved to 
himself a liberty of voting as he thought. 
fit, if the question should come before 
their lordships again, about hiring these 
troops for another year. a 
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betrayed; when we sce our countrymen | 


insulted by those who take our pay, and | 
are, perhaps, indebted to our protection 
for the continuance of their nation; and 
who, doubtless, owe to our liberality their 
exemption from that misery and poverty 
in which their ancestors languished ; when 
we see our honour trampled, by those 
whose insolence is excited only by our in- 
dulgence, and our resentment defied by 
those who are considered by mankind 
only because they are our confederates ; 
it is surely necessary to break through the 
restraints of timorous caution, and to 
shake off the slumber of idle negligence ; 
it is surely necessary to rouse in vindica- 
tion of our country, and to endeavour to 
awaken those who suffer their zeal to be 
lulled by false asseverations ‘and specious 
professions. 

That this is now the state of England’ 
is too evident to be any longer doubted ; 
every account which has been received 
from our troops brings some new instance 
of the uselessness or insolence of the forces 
of Hanover, which are retained by us, 
and which your lordships cannot but re- 
member to have been hired in opposition 
to the general opinion of the nation, in 
Opposition to the most powerful arguments 
which were produced, with an apparent 
neglect of all the consequences which were 
foreseen and foretold, and in open defiance 
of calculation and precedents. 

If your lordships shall be pleased to re- 
collect the debates to which the proposal 
of hiring the troops of Hanover gave oc- 
easion, and compare them with the ac- 
counts which have been every day trans- 
mitted to us, there will appear so exact, 
so unexpected a conformity as cannot be 
remarked without astonishment ; it will be 
found, that whatever was predicted of the 
evils which that detestable contract was 
Imagined likely to produce, has been now 
_ verified, and that inconveniences have 
been discovered, which either no man was 
capable of suspecting, or which those who 
did suspect, were unwilling to mention. 

I believe no man suspected, that the 
troops of Hanover, the inhabitants of a 
wretched corner of the earth, scarcely 
heard of in Europe, till its sovereign was 
raised to the throne of this empire, would 
have been preferred on all occasions to 
the natives of England ; that the king of 
England would have thought them wor- 
thy to be intrusted with the charge of his 
' person; that he would, on the most solemn 
occasions, shew himself proud of appear- 
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ing at their head; that when quarters 
were assigned to the confederate forces, 
mercenaries, uscless, contemptible, unpo~ 
pular mercenaries, would be accommo- 
dated at the expence of those by whom 
they were maintained, and fatten in plenty 
aad ease, when the English troops were 
languishin g with famine, and overwhelmed 
with hardships ! 

These, my lords, were enormities which 
were not suspected before they appeared; 
but which have appeared so openly as not 
to leave any place for doubt; they have 
been made notorious, my lords, not oaly 
by repeated intelligence, but by conse- 
quences which sufficiently discover their 
cause. The Hanoverians were so elated 
with hourly preference, and apparent fa- 
vour, that ‘they forgot their subordination, 
and not only refused to perform their 
duty as mercenaries, but insuited the 
English, insulted those by whom they 
ought to have been commanded. 

Of their disobedience, my lords, no 
other instance can be required than 
that of their behaviour on that memo- 
rable day; on which it appeared, how 
little the sons of England stand in need of 
foreign assistance to repress the arrogance 
of France; that day when the English, 
misguided and surprised, oppressed by 
famine, and weakened with hardships, and 
perhaps dispirited with partiality, yet 
drove the French by thousands before 
them, and preserved their monarch from 
captivity, whom his darlings of Hanover 
could not have defended. On that day, 
my lords, when the French had lost their 
confidence of victory, and began to fly 
before the genius of England, lord Stair, 
who had the command of the confederate 
army, Ordered the Hanoverians to pursue 
the enemies. It might have been ima- 
gined, my lords, that to pursue flyin 
troops was no very dangerous service, Bass 
that even the valuable tr of Hanover 
might have been ventured upon such an 
expedition; but their general appeared to 
entertain a different opinion, and seemed 
to imagine, that he ind his regiments were 
retained only to be reviewed, or to guard 
the person of the king,. and that they 
were to partake none of the hardships of 
the march, or the hazards of the battle, 
but were to stand idle spectators of the 
English bravery, without endeavouring to 
assist those by whom they were hired, and 
hired at a price which they could not de- 
serve by their utmost zeal, or most ua- 
wearied activity. 
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Full of these equitable notions, the Ha- 
noverian General, when he received from 
lord Stair orders to pursue the French, 
by which the field might have been se- 
cured, and the victory completed, ‘an- 
swered, that he was not subject to British 
command; an answer, my lords, which 
could scarcely be credited, and which 
nothing could have produced but confi- 
dence of impunity, and consciousness that 
the preservation of the Hahoverians was 
more desired than the destruction of the 
French, the re-establishment of Austria, 
or the honour of England. 

With regard to this apparent neglect of 
duty, this open violation of orders, I have 
consulted a great number of officers, justly 
celebrated for their knowledge and expe- 
rience, and find them unanimous in de- 
claring that the Hanoveridn General, con- 
sidered as a hireling, was guilty of mutiny, 
that he ought to have been cited before a 
court martial, and to have suffered the 
most ignominious death. 

Of such determinations, my lords, there 
are not wanting precedents in former 
reigns. At the battle of Malplaquet, 
when one of the commanders of the auxi- 
liary troops refused to march at the com- 
mand of lord Orkney, a second message 
was sent, by which he was informed, that 
if he persisted in his disobedience, he 
should be publicly put to death for mu- 
tiny; this roused him from his dream of 
independence, and reminded him that 
he was there only a mercenary, and con- 
. sequently subject to the commatid of 
those by whom he was paid: he therefore 
shewed some regard to life, though he 
had none to honour, and finding it less 
dangerous to obey his general than to 
defy him, eomplied with his orders, and 
led his troops against the enemy, and, 
after the battle, confessed his error, and 
allowed that the British General had a 
right to his obedience. | 

I believe none of your lordships doubt, 
that lord Stair had sufficient spirit to have 
resented the neglect of his orders with 
equal warmth, and to have enforced obe- 
dience with equal rigour; but, my lords, 
from the time at which his majesty ar- 
rived at the camp, the general found him- 
self nothing more than a nominal comman- 
der, without authority and without power : 
he had every day the mortification to find 
that his commission was only an empty 
form, to which the army knew that no 
regard was expected; and saw, that op- 
portunities were every day taken of weak- 
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ening his influence, impairing his repu- 
tation, and harassing him to a resignation 
of that title. which was not supported by 
any real dignity. 

He never was consulted with regard to 


any measures that were proposed, nor 


ever summoned to a council of war; the | 
omniscient: Hanoverians had the unrival- 
led direction of every movement, nor was 
the advice of any other man regarded or 
required. How capable they were of re- 
gulating the plans of war, the success suf- 
ficiently demonstrated ; for by their coun- — 
sels the army was brought into such a si- 
tuation, that had not the officers. of the 
enemy neglected their duty, or mistaken 
their orders, it had been totally destroyed. 
Such was the contempt that was on 
every occasion shewn to this great man, 
that he thought it no longer consistent 
with his honour to retain the title of ge- 
neral, where he had lost the power, or to 
expose himself to be censured for those 
miscarriages, which he found himself 
unable to prevent; he saw, that the king 
resigned himself wholly to his es 
ministers and Hanoverian generals, an 
therefore generously resigned on the day 
of battle, a command in which he might © 
disgrace himself, but could do no ‘service 
to his country. 
Thus, my lords, was England deprived 
at once of the counsels of her most pene- 
trating statesman, and the arms of her . 
most experienced and bravest warrior ; 
thus was the honour of our country, and 
the success of our undertakings sacrificed 
to Hanover. In lord Stair, were lost all 
that. nature or that experience had ever 
furnished to complete a general: a mind 
at once calm and intrepid, a temper at 
once active and resolute; qualities of 
which if any recommendation could be 
imagined necessary, it may with justice be 
affirmed, that they are recommended by a 
thousand testimonies of the firmest adhe- 
rence to his majesty, and by sufferings for 
the sacred cause of liberty and justice. _ 
We cannot wonder, my lords, that the 
Hanoverians, elated with the proof which 
the removal of this man had given of their 
influence, proceeded to insult the rest of 
the English officers; nor is it necessary to 
give many particulars of their insolence, 
when we find that neither the rank nor 
the merits of a noble duke, whose name 
cannot be mentioned, but to the honor of 
England, were not sufficient to exem 
him from it. On this occasion, my lor 


he shewed, that he was not inclined to for- 
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get either his own honor or that of Eng- 
Jand, and that he would not give way to a 
man who had no other claim to superiority 
than that he was not a native of this king- 
dom; and therefore, with a degree of 
spirit worthy of his birth, he resigned that 
commission whieh only exposed him to 
insults and contempt. 

I shall forbear to enumerate all the cir- 
cumstances of this affair, because whatever 
pleasure I might receive from the detail, 
of which every part would afford us new in- 
stances of the gencrosity and magnanimity 
of the noble duke ; I know that he could 
not hear it without that uneasiness which 
merit, however justly celebrated, always 
suffers from its own modesty ; and I am 
not so desirous of indulging my own in- 
clination as to give him pain for my own 
pleasure. | 

Many other instances might be produced 
of the contentions and-jealousies which 
were produced after the junction of the 
two armies, by the natural opposition of 
English honor to Hanoverian insolence ; 
instances which I shall not weary you 
with recounting, because I cannot suppose, 
that any of them which are echoed through 
the nation can be unknown to your lord- 
ships, and because they may perhaps be 
more properly introduced, ad more dis- 
tinctly related by those who had opportu- 
nities of knowing them with more exact- 
ness. 

Of these facts, however, a very tran- 
sient and imperfect view is sufficient to 
discover to us, that the Hanoverians can 
be of no use, united with ‘the English; 
that an irreconcilable hatred is kindled 
between them, which will prompt them 
rather to hinder than promote the success 
of each other; nor can I think it impro- 
bable, my lords, that the English, after 
having been refused assistance by the 
Hanoverians in one action, may be in- 
clined to desert them in another, and re- 
joice to see those troops dispersed and 
shattered, from whom they can expect no 
advantage, and which yet exclude them 
from commodious quarters, and swallow 
those provisions by which better soldiers 
might be supported. 

It is therefore not only for the sake of 
the. English troops, which have been 
starved, insulted and exposed, but of the 
Hanoverians, who may be hereafter pu- 
nished for. their insolence, that I think it 
necessary to find some expedient by which 
those who can never be firmly united, 
may be totally separated, by which each 
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army may be alloted to its particular sta- 
tion, where’ it may be employed wholly 
against its enemies, without any fear or 
hatred of its allies. 

Of the necessity of this separation the: 
whole series of his majesty’s conduct, and 
all the transactions of the last summer, 
are unanswerable evidences; for to what 
can it be imputed, that by an army so nu- 
merous, so little was performed, but that 
it appeared dangerous to undertake any 
great enterprise with troops who could 
not trust each other, or because it was 
never intended, that the warriors of Han-’ 
over should see danger, or feel hardships ; 
and it was imagined sufficient honor to the 
despicable English, that the Hanoverians 
would receive their pay, consume their 
victuals, accompany their march, and usurp 
their quarters. 

It is without the least doubt or hesita- 
tion, that I mention on this occasion his 
majesty’s conduct; for it has been lately 
shewn beyond controversy, and it appears 
from the whole tenor of our laws, that his 
majesty’s conduct is the conduct of his 
minister; and is therefore the proper 
subject of our enquiries. His bravery, in- 
deed, his intrepidity, and his presence of 
mind in the heat of battle, are certainly 
his own, not communicated by his minister 
or his generals; and the praises therefore 
which they deserve, I hope none will be 
found desirous of denying. 

But while we pay due honour to the 
personal virtues of our sovereign, let us 
not give his ministers or his counséllors 
any reason to imagine, that they are in- 
cluded in our acclamations, nor any op- 
portunity of sheltering themselves from 
crimes behind the royal banner, or suffer 
them to deck themselves with the garlands 
which are offered only to their master, 
and to him only, for his personal excel- 
lencies: Jet us, even while we admire the 
behaviour of our king, not fear to exert 
our own rights, by examining his conduct. 

In this examination, my lords, I need 
not endeavour to prove what is evident to 
all mankind, that nothing has been per- 
formed proportioned to our expences; nor 
need I shew what is equally known, that 
our operations have been hindered by an 
absurd conjunction of troops, who consider 
themselves as more injured by each other 
than by their enemies; troops whose in- 
terests are not to be reconciled, and whose 
animosity is not to be repressed. of 

It is more necessary in this exigence, 


when the fate of. kingdoms may depend. 
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upon our resolutions, to consider what 
measures may most probably restore to us 
that power and influence which we have 
lately suffered to be so much impaired, 
and by what means that spirit which, in 
the reign of queen Anne, broke the bar- 
riers of France, forced its way through all 
the obstacles which art or nature raised 
against it, and drove the tyrants of the 
earth before it, may be again kindled in 
our troops; how discord and discontent 
rnay be banished from our country, and 
how we may be again united in the great 
and generous design of re-establishing the 
liberties of Europe. 

- It is with this intention, my lords, and 
with this only, that I shall offer a motion 
to which, in my opinion, no just objection 
can be made; and which, as it will be ap- 
proved by the whole nation, will, I hope, 
meet with no great opposition in this 
House, which ought to be considered as 
the repository of the rights and the de- 
fence of the liberties, not only of the Eng- 
lish nation, but of all the western parts of 
the world, which must all in a short time fall 
under the power of France, if the English 
are not separated from their insolent allies. 
I move, therefore, ** That an humble. Ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty, that his 
sa a will be graciously pleased to give 
orders, that the 16,000 Hanoverians, now 
in the pay of Great Britain, be no longer 
continued in the sérvice of the nation, after 
the 25th of this instant December, there- 
by to put a stop to the jealousies and 
heart-burnings among his majesty’s faith- 
ful subjects at home, and his British forces 
abroad.” 


Lord Carteret : 


. My lords; as I foresee that the 
noble lord’s motion may occasion a long 
debate, and as I am willing to save your 
lordships’ time as much as possible, I stand 
up thus early to prevent the debate’s turn- 
ing upon facts absolutely false, or very 
much disputed; for neither of these will 
‘ ever, I hope, be admitted as a proper 
foundation for any resolution of this House. 


- The noble lord seemed to lay the whole | 


stress of his argument upon prophecies, 
which, he says, were last year uttered in 
this House, and which, he says, have been 
all already fulfilled. I shall be far -from 
derogating from any of your lordships 
qualifications: I believe, we have in this 
assembly as many and as great qualifica- 
tions as are to be found in any assembly 
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have always believed, that the spirit of 
prophecy has Jong ago ceased, and I have 
the greatest authority for this my belief. 
By human foresight some things may, with 
a degree of probability, be foretold ; but 
if the foresight of this assembly were to 
depend for its character among mankind, 
upon what the noble lord says was foretold 
last session, the world would have reason 
to conclude, we had no foresight amongst 
us ; for I will take upon me to affirm, and 
I hope to be able to shew to your lord- 
ships, that no one of the prophecies that. 
have been mentioned,.has been as yet ful- 
filled, nor, in all probability, ever will. 
When I say this, I must caution your lord- 
ships against giving rashly into a belief of 
vulgar reports, which are often invented 
by malice and propagated by faction. Such 
reports are but too easily believed by the 
vulgar and unthinking part of mankind, 
especially when they are such as are ge- 
nerally wished for, or generally feared ; 
for they are then swallowed by the multi-. 
tude with a sort of ravenous appetite; but- 
I hope they wil] never be allowed to enter 

into any of your lordships’ deliberations. 
Now, my lords, with regard to the pro- 
phecies that have been mentioned: we 
were last session foretold, it seems, that 
the Hanover troops neither could nor 
would be of any service either to us or the 
queen of Hungary, because they had no. 
courage, and because they durst not fight. 
against their sovereign the emperor; and 
this prophecy, it is said, has been, in every 
part, fulfilled. As I was, during the whole 
of last campaign, or much the greatest 
part of it, an eye-witness of what passed, 
I hope, it will be allowed, that 1 am a 
more competent judge than those who 
form their opinions from what they have 
heard at second or third hand; and as I 
have been at Hanover, it must be allowed, 
that I know the country and the people 
better than those that never were there. 
What secrets there may be in nature, we 
cannot determine; but I profess, that in 
all my travels, I never could find any thing 
in the climate, the soil, or the nature of 
any country, that could be assigned as the 
cause why the men of that country should 
be more brave or more cowardly than the 
men of any other country, and therefore I 
am apt to believe, that the courage or 
cowardice of troops depends entirely upon 
their discipline and the nature of the go- 
vernment they live under. The peop of 
rardy. 


in the world; but, for my own part, I | people, and no government in the world is 
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better calculated for forming good sol- 
diers than that government has been under 
the reigns both of his majesty and his 
father; for courage and military know- 
ledge have been almost the only qualifica- 
tions, whereby a man could expect to 
raise himself to any supereminence in his 
country. Then as to the corte of the 
Hanover troops, I will assert, from what I 
have seen of them, both at home and in 
the army, that no troops in the world are 
more masters of military discipline, or 
more exact in the observance of it. 

We are not now, my lords, to form a 
judgment of the Hanover troops, from 
what happened in the wars either of king 
William or queen Anne. Such of them as 
were then in the confederate army, were 
but newly raised, and such troops, let them 
be of what nation they will, never behave 
so steadily or so intrepidly as veteran and 
well disciplined troops. Such the troops 
of Hanover are which we have now in our 
army, and no troops could behave better 
than they did at Dettingen, whatever re- 
ports may have been spread to the con- 
trary. They there took up the posts as- 
~ signed them by our generals, who had the 
chief command, and they held those posts 
in spite of all the enemy could do against 
them. In those posts they suffered a great 
deal, as well as the other troops that were 


engaged; and if the posts were not so 


dangerous, or if they suffered less than the 
British troops, it was not owing to the na- 
ture of the posts they possessed, but to the 
enemy’s not attacking in that place with 
the same vigour they attacked in the place 
where the British troops were posted. 

I know, my lords, it has been said, that 
some of the Hanoverian troops refused to 
engage, and that others of them refused to 

ursue the flying enemy, when command- 
ed to do so by our general. Both these 
stories have gained some credit at home, 
but neither of them did I ever hear of till 
I arrived in London. The first might, 
pee: have arose from this accident: a 
y of the Hanover troops, together with 

a body of our own, were posted as a rear- 
‘guard, or corps-de-reserve, and ordered to 
- @ontinue in that post till further orders: if 
they kept that post, if they refused to ad- 
vance without orders, it proceeded not 
from their cowardice, but from what is 
more necessary and more useful in an 
army than courage, 1 mean, a strict ob- 
pervance of military discipline. And as to 
the other story, 1 am persuaded, there 
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there ever had, I am sure, J should have 
heard of it. The noble lord who had the 
chief command, under his majesty, of all 
the British troops, as well as the troops in 
British pay, is well known to most of your 
lordships; and every one that knows him 
must be convinced, that he would not 
have submitted tamely to such an affront, 
as that of a disobedience to his commands.. 
If he had resented it, or if he had com- 
plained, I should certainly have heard of 
It in the army; and as I never did, I must 
suppose, there never was the least occa- 
sion for any such complaint. 

But upon all such occasions, my lords, 
it is surprising to consider how ground- 
lessly stories may be raised, and with 
what greediness they may be swallowed. 
I myself remember, when I was last sum- 
mer in the army, a British officer in high 
command, came one morning to see me, 
and in sort of surprize asked me, if I had ° 
not heard the news? What news, says J ? 
Why, our ‘ei is all in an uproar, says he, 
on account of an accident that has hap-. 
pened: one of our serjeants, with a sel- 
dier along with him, having gone out to bu 
some provisions, and returning with their 
purchases, were met by twelve Elanove- 
rians, who attempted to rob them of their. 
provisions, and upon their refusing to de- 
liver, the Hanoverians fell upon them with 
their drawn swords, and murdered the ser- 
jeant, but the soldier made his escape, and 
by his report has alarmed the whole camp. 
As I immediately foresaw, that such a 
story, even though without foundation, 
might be attended with fatal consequen- 
ces, I begged of him to‘ mount his horse 
directly, and make a strict enquiry into it, 
that the story, if false, might be prevented 
from spreading, and that if true, the of- 
fenders might without loss of time be 
taken up and punished. He did so; and 
upon enquiry it was found, that there was 
not the least foundation for such a story 3 
yet it was not easy to convince the soldiers 
of its being false; for they continued for 
some days to tell it one another with some 
sort of credit, though no one could tell 
who the serjeant was, or what regiment he 
belonged to. 

I mention this, my lords, only to shew, 
what little credit ought to be given to 
many stories that pass current in an army; 
and to such stories as these, I believe, is 
owing the bad opinion some people here 
at home have formed, of the courage of 
the Hanoverian troops ; for from all that 


never was the least foundation for it. If | I could see, and from all I could hear from 
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gentlemen who were present with them in 
the action, they shewed as much true cou- 
tage, and as much obedience to the com- 
mands of their superior officers, as an! 
troops ever did: from whence, I may wit 
reason conclude, that they could do us as 
much service as any other troops what- 
ever: and that they would, or were willing 
te do us service, is evident from their be- 
ing always ready to march wheresoever 
they were commanded by our generals. 
it is a mistake, my lords, to say, that the 
Hanoverian troops durst not fight against 
the emperor, because he was their sove- 
reign, and elected with the concurrence of 
their master. The emperor neither began 
nor does he now carry on any war against 
the queen of Hungary, as emperor: he is 


engaged in war against her only as duke of 
Bavaria; therefore, whoever assists the 
7 bite of Hungary in that war, does not 


ht against the emperor, but against the 
uke of Bavaria; and consequently the 
members of the empire may assist either 
the one or the other, without committing 
abreach of any law of theempire. If our 
army did not attack the French, it was not 
owing to any backwardness in the Hano- 
verians, but to our not having an oppor- 
tunity to attack them with any advantage: 
end it is a maxim in war now generally re- 
ecived, never to risk a battle unless you 
heave an evident advantage. Besides, 
common prudence, and the regard we 
were obliged to shew to the sentiments of 
some of the neutral powers of Europe, 
made it necessary for us rather to wait for 
than begin the attack. eS 
These considerations, my lords, prevent- 
ed our attacking the French before the 
battle of Dettingen ; and after our army 
was joined by the Hessians that were then 
apon their march from Flanders, and the 
anoverians then upon their march from 
their own country, we had no opportunity 
te attack them in Germany, because they 
very soon after retreated, not only over the 
Rhme, but quite into their own country, 
where assoon as they arrived, they were 
joined by such numbers of their own troops, 
that it was not in our power to . attack 
them. Till prince Charles could force a 
passage over the Rhine, the most we could 
do was to prevent our being attacked, and 
to send some parties into the French ter- 
' ¥itories to raise contributions. Our march 
te the Queich was not with a design to en- 
gage the French army, which far exceeded 
ours in number, but to draw as many of 
their froops down the Rhine as possible, in 
{ VOL, XIII.) 
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order to procure a passage for prince 
Charles’s army ; and when we had drawn 
the French troops down that river, it wag 
right in us to retire, rather than venture 
an engagement <i an army so much 
superior in number. If prince Charles 
could have passed the Rhine, we should 
probably have had another engagement, 1 
hope, another victory; in which case, 
both armies would have been able to take 
up their winter quarters in France; but as 
he could not force a passage over the 
Rhine, this, and this alone, was the true 
reason why last carhpaign passed over with 
s0 little action. 

But, my lerds, though the campaign 
passed ever without much action, it cannot 
be said to have passed over without great 
suecess. The queen of Hungary is now in 
quiet possession of ali Bavaria, the empe- 
ror has been abliged to agree to a nity 862 
sion of arnis, the French troops have been 
forced to evacuate Germany, and that 
country is again restored to a_ state of 
tranquillity: the French, who but lately 
thought of nothing less than giving laws to 
Europe; have every where been beat back 
into their own country, and even there 
they have not been able to prevent 
the incursions of the enemy. ese are 
the successes of the two last campaigns, 
and these are chiefly owing to the wisé 
and vigorous measures his majesty has 
pursued, and the proper methods: he has 
taken for giving the queen of Hungary 
the most effectual assistance. Therefore, 
if we take experience for our guide, I am’ 
sure, we will not advise his majesty to alter 
those measures, much less to dismiss those 
troops that have already contributed so 
much to the success of the common 
cause. ; 

Another prophecy, my lords, which is 
said to have been fulfilled, is that which’ 
relates to the disaffection and discontent 
that are pretended to have been raised by 
our taking Hanoverians into our pay; 
but this is a fact that depends upon the’: 
mere gratis dictum of those that aver it, 
and it is a fact that no man can judge of 
from what is said by those he converses 
with; for if he keeps company with the 
disaffected or discontented, he will from 
thence suppose, that disaffection and discon- 
tent generally prevail, and that they are pro- 
pagated by every measure the government 
pursues, though neither, perhaps, extends 
beyond the circle of his acquaintance : 
and if he keeps company with those that 
are true friends to the government, and sa-" 
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tisfied with the measures pursued, he will 
suppose, that there is no such thing as 
disaffection or discontent in the kingdom, 
erhaps at the very eve of the people’s 
breaking out into a. general insurrection. 
The most certain way therefore of judg- 
ing either of the disaffection or discontent 
of the people in general, is to judge of the 
principles upon which the government is 
founded, and the measures it pursues; 
for when the principles are true, and 
the measures right, no general disaffec- 
tion or discontent can prevail, if the peo- 
ple are not egregiously deceived and 
tnisled. That some very extraordinary, 
as well as very bold methods have late- 
ly. been taken to deceive and mislead 
the people, I shall readily admit ; but the 
rinciples upon which our government is 
ounded are so true, and the measures 
lately taken will, in the end, prove'so 
sight, that the fomenters of disaffection 
and sedition will, I hope, find themselves 
egregiously mistaken. Even that of our 
taking the Hanover troops into our pay, 
notwithstanding its being at first so mon- 
strously misrepresented, begins already to 
appear in its true light; and from the 
good consequences that have ensued, ey 
one is already reconciled to it, except suc 
as are resolved never to approve of the go- 
vernment’s measures, unless they have a 
lucrative place under the government. 
_. I say, my lords, the good consequences 
that have ensued ; for will any one say, 
that we could have marched an army into 
Germany, if we had not taken the Hano- 
verian troops into our pay? And if we 
had not marched an army into Germany, 
will any one say, that the French armies 
‘would have left it, or that the emperor 
would have concluded a suspension of 
arms with the queen of Hungary? As 
this happy mien has been brought about 
solely by our taking a large. body of Ha- 
noverians into our pay, the wisdom of that 
measure must from thence appear evident 
to every one that is not in his heart disaf- 
fected to the illustrious family now upon 
our throne, or resolved to be discontented 
with every measure of government, till 
he himself has a share in it; and of this 
last stamp, I am afraid, we have by much 
too great a number in this unhappy coun- 
try. But thank God! we neither have 
nor can have any such in our army: they 
have, and always must have their share in 
the government of their country ; and as 
they are bred up in the knowledge of 
tank and subardination, they can never 


‘been offered either 
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desire more than their share. As long as 
they see a due regard shewn to merit and 
service, in which, it is well known, his 
present majesty has always been nice to 
a punctilio, and as long as they see the 
enemies of their country fly before them, 
they can never be discontented with the 
government under which they serve.. The 
discontent that is said to pee among 
our troops abroad, must therefore be .a 
mere chimera, and the cause assigned for 
it is founded upon stories as false as an 

that were ever invented. To pretend, 
that any unjust preference was shewn last 
campaign to the Hanoverians, is known to 
be false by every man that was there, and 
had curiosity to enquire into, or judgment 
to discern the truth of things. As men 
are naturally jealous, and too'apt to think 
that a due regard is not shewn to their | 
merit, it may be supposed, that some such 
stories were spread among the common 
soldiers, and that they might gain credit 
even among the inferior officers, but upon 
a proper enquiry they soon evanished, and 
every man was convinced of their havin 

no foundation. I am therefore persuaded, 
that our taking the Hanoverian troops into | 
our pay, is not now the cause of any dis- . 
affection among the people or discontent 
in the army; but our dismissing them at 
such a critical conjuncture, may very pro- 
bably be the cause of both; for an un- 
lucky issue of the present war, as it must 
throw this nation into the utmost distress, . 
would certainly spread a general disaffec- 
tion among the people; and if our troops 
should find themselves obliged to yieldto . 
numbers, and to fly before a victorious and . 
insulting enemy, such a misfortune could 
not fail of breeding discontents in our 
army. | - 
What the views of the court of Vienna 
may be, my lords,.I shall not pretend to 
determine; but this I am convinced of, 
that his majesty has no view but that of 
securing the balance of power, and pre- 
venting the ambitious designs of France. 
Till this can be done, we must keep fo- 
reign troops in our pay, and when this . 
can be done, I am sure, his majesty will 
be far from desiring to keep either Ha- 
noverians or any other foreign troops in ~ 
his pay ; but.to pretend, that any sort of 
terms proper for this purpose have as yet 
y the emperor or 
France, is a fact that has as little founda- 
tion as any of the other facts that have 
been so roundly. asserted. -I am _ per-, 
suaded, that the terms offered last summer. 
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have been very grossly misrepresented to 
the noble lord who made this motion, 
otherwise he would not have so much as 
‘ mMsinuated, that’ they could have been 
' made to serve as a basis for a general 
treaty of peace. They were so captious 
and ensnaring that, if both his majesty 
and the queen of Hungary had not had a 
most ardent desire to put an end to the 
troubles of Europe, they would at first 
sight have rejected them with disdain, as 
- every one of your lordships would be fully 
convinced of, if it were proper or con- 
sistent with thé public safety to lay the 
_ whole of that negociation before you. But 
this is not the first time that our adminis- 
tration have been treated in this manner: 
facts are invented or misrepresented by 
- our foreign enemies, because they know, 
that our ministers cannot, without a breach 
of trust, effectually defeat them: As mi- 
nisters in all countries have domestic ene- 
mies, those inventions and misrepresenta- 
tions are greedily believed by such as are 
their enemies; and to the misfortune of 
this country, fa may be, and are made 
use of, not only for supporting an opposi- 
- tion in parliament, but for sowing sedition 
among the people. This, I say, is a mis- 
fortune, but it is a misfortune we must 
submit to, as long as we enjoy liberty ; and 
for this reason our ministers ought to bear 
it with patience, till time, which is the 
touchstone of politics, furnishes them with 
an opportunity to justify their measures. 

Having thus endeavoured to set, your 
lordships right as to facts, I shall not at 
present enter further into the merits of 
the question ; but if I hear any arguments 
drawn from the present circumstances of 
Europe, or from the nature of the war we 
are engaged in, I hope your lordships will 
allow me to give you a second trouble ; 
because I am fully persuaded, that no solid 
_ argument can be found for supporting this 
_ motion, and that our agreeing to it would 
' Be of the most dangerous consequence to 
the liberties of Europe, upon which the 
liberties of this nation must always de- 
pend. 


. Lord Talbot : , 


My lords; the same liberty which 
the noble lord has desired, will be, I hope, 
erase likewise to me, of mentioning facts 

rst, and confuting arguments afterwards, 
and therefore I shall, by way of introduc- 
tion to the debate, offer some considera- 
tions relating to those facts, which the 
. noble lord has mentioned, | 
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That the Hanoverian general refused to. 
pursue the French at the command of lord 
Stair, his lordship declares, that he never 
heard till his arrival in England, and af- 
firms, that one of the chief men in the 
city went away satisfied with that declara- 
tion.. How easily, my lords, the chief 
men of the city may be satisfied, I know 
not, but shall make no scruple of confess- 
ing, that I think it of no great importance, 
when or where his lordship first heard it, 
and am of opinion that it is one question, 
whether it is true; and another, whether 
it is known to his lordship, and that there- 
fore the answer which quieted the citizen, 
will have very little effect upon me. 

' T have still less regard to this answer, . 
because his lordship appeared in haste to 
quit the subject, and endeavoured to di- 
vert our attention from it, by an account | 
of another report which was false, though 
for some time equally credited ; but he 
neglected to observe to your lordships, 
that it was credited only because the fre-. 
quent instances of Hanoverian insolence 
made it probable, and that it was forgotten 
because it appeared to be false; this re- 
port likewise would have been only the 
clamour of a day, had it not been founded 
upon a fact too public to be denied. 

That this account is not one of the fic- 
tions of discontent, or of partiality, might 
be easily shown in such a manner that 
even his lordship should no longer doubt 
it. The gentleman who carried the orders, 
and heard the refusal, might be produced 
at the bar of this House, and would attest, 
in the most solemn manner, what the 
noble lord has asserted. 

When any fact is proved by evidence, 
all reasonings about the truth of it are su- 
perfluous; for never can any thing be 
done either remarkably well or ill, but 
specious arguments may be produced to 
prove that it is not done. Arguments 
might be brought to prove, that we were 
not attacked by the French, or that we did 
not leave the sick and wounded behind 
us, but those arguments would be soon 
defeated by innumerable witnesses, and- 
would only expose their authors to con- 


wire 

et that the noble lord may not com- 
plain, that any part of his d aoe) is passed 
over with neglect, I shall endeavour to 
show how little his reasonings ought to af- 
fect us, and how false the suppositions are 
upon which they are founded. He de- 
clares, that the account of this mutinous 


refusal is improbable, because it is not 
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likely that lord Stair would have omitted 
to resent it, by complaining to his ma- 
jesty, or his majesty to punish it, if it had 
been mentioned to him. 

What would have been the determina- 
tion of his majesty, if any complaint had 
been made, it is not proper to enquire, 
since no complaint was made by the ge- 
neral. He had no access to the king; 
his opinion was never asked at any military 
consultations, and he was only permitted 
to enjoy an empty title and an inefficacious 
commission. 

_ The king, my lords, was always sur- 
rounded by Hanoverians, and advised by a 
rhinister, who, though born in England, 
seemed to have abjured all affection or re- 
gard for his country; a minister, who, 
having no other view than to engroas the 
favour of his master, was careful to suffer 
no reports to enter his ear that might not 
please him, and understood his inclination 
too well to admit any complaints against 
the favourite troops of Hanover. How 
then, my lords, could the British general 
offer his remonstrances, who was never 
admitted to the king’s presence, and who 
scorned to petition for an audience either 
of the favourite or the minister ? 

- His lordship has endeavoured to miti- 
gate the resentment, which this flagrant 
contempt of the English must excite, by 
informing us how much execution was 
done by the Hanoverian artillery, which 
was it seems remarkably excellent and 
skilfully managed. I am not for my part 
able to conceive that ammunition can be 
ef more force in a Hanoverian than an 
English gun; and therefore cannot ima- 
gine that the Hanoverian artillery can de- 
serve this panegyric, otherwise than by 
accident or treachery. Had the Eng ish 
cannons been placed in the front, it is 
likely that they would have done equal 
execution, and why they were in any other 
place, it will be surely proper for your 


ordships to enquire. 


If the Hanoverian artillery was of so. 


great use, it might at least have shewn that 
the French were vulnerable, and, that 
when they fled, it was proper to pursue 
them; and had they been pursued, it is 
probable that their army had been de- 
stroyed, and that those who had been so 


fortunate as to escape the swords of the 


English, and the Hanoverian artillery, 
might have perished in the river, which 


they had so lately crossed with all the. 


pride of victory. 


Of their intention to pass at Aschaffen- | who made the mation, to ke literally: exer. 
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burgh, the noble lord declares that they 
were advertised two days before, and ima- 
gines that he obviates by that assertion the 
reproach of inadvertency or neglect; but 
such is the fate of a bad cause that apolo- 
ies only make way for new accusations, 
it was known that the French intended. 
to pass the river, and to pass it at Aschaf- 
fenburgh, why was not part of the effica- 
cious Hanoverian powder employed in 
blowing up the bridges; for it is certain 
that the English army was then so situated, 
that it was scarcely possible for the most 
ardent imagination to flatter itself with 
victory, and indeed it is well known, thet 
though the valour of the English well de- 
served the success which it attained, yet 
that valour must have been exerted in 
vain against insuperable disadvantages, 
and the assertors of liberty must have been 
overwhelmed by the multitudes that were 
poured upon them, had not the French, 
either by confidence of victory, or by 
error, lost the opportunity which the folly 
of their enemies had put into their hands. 
It will, perhaps, be replied by the noble 
lord, that I speak with too much confi-. 
dence of an action at «vhich I was not pre- 
sent, and of which I can therefore have 
no account, but from reports or from let- 


ters, which may be suspected of partiality. 
The mention of partiality, sho m my 
opinion, not have fallen from his lordship, 


at least he should not have expatiated 
upon the partiality of the letters that were, 
sent from the field of Dettingen, because 
it naturally recalls to reme the 
wonderful letter, which himself produced 
on that occasion ; such a letter, my lordy, 
as was perhaps never written before; and 
which equally raises astonishment, whe- 
ther we consider it as the relation of ag 
Englishman, or the performance of a Se- 
cretary of State; if we reflect on the abi- 
lities of the Secretary which are exerted 
In it, we must own it such an account of 
battle as was never given before by suttler 
or by pillager. If we enquire for the Eng- 
lish spirit, we shall find it in the acceunt 
of the astonishing effect of the Hanoverien 
artillery, without the slightest mention of 
the bravery of the English, by whom the 
furious charge of the French was sustained 
and repelled. ; 
For my part, my lords, I am not afaid 
to declare that I think his lerdship’s letter 
to the ministry, and his mene a 
House, equally partial; and that 1 believe 
all the noe Pc atoned by the noble lord 
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I am convinced that the Hanoverian 
troops are an useless, ignominious and 
hateful burthen, that their disobedience is 


notorious, and their insolence insupport- 


able. I am convinced that nething can be 
performed by an army thus divided, and 
inflamed by unextinguishable animosities ; 
and therefore I declare mysélf resolved to 
support the motion. 


The Earl of Cholmondeley : 


My lords; I know not why the 
noble lord who spoke last thought it neces- 
sary, or expedient, to express his senti- 
raents with so much acrimony and vehe- 
mence; for I have never found that pas- 
sion added any strength to evidence or 
argument, or that it contributed to the 
suppression of prejudice, or to the disco- 
very of truth. 

_It ie not therefore without grief, that I 
cover in gome lords an inclination rather 
to invective than to reasoning, and that I 
sce them engage in thia debate with such 
animosity as can be, in my opinion, only 
the effect of prejudice{ of a prejudice so 
strong that it cannot but obstruct the 
success of our deliberations, 

As therefore the noblelords havethought 
if proper to mention several facts, which 
they think necessary to be ae a 
foundation for the debate ; I likewise shall 
beg to be mdulged in the hberty of some 
previous considerations, which may be 


perhaps of no. less use. 
‘Ito first to be remembered by all 
these who differ in their opinions on na- 


tional. affairs, and whose station entitles 
them to a public declaration of their sen- 
timents, that both parties think themselves 
in the right. Every man ought to reflect 
that his opponent, as well as himself, is 
# in enquiring after truth, and in 
promoting the iness of his country. 
Thin consideration, my lords, would be 
sufficieat to repress that heat which has 
semetimes been: found to inflame debate 
ipto discord, and heighten public opposi- 
tien to private hatred, et i which at all 
tyes has a tendency toproduce reproaches 
fad insianations, of whsch we speak in the 
mildest terms, when we affirm that they 
are waeless, that they t those deli- 
besations of which the welfare of the pub- 
lic often requires a speedy conclusion, and 
that they give the people reason to suspect 
that we are inflmenced more by private 
taotives than by general principles. 
if we were careful not te forget, that 
those who differ from us are as confident 
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as ourselves, not only of the extent of their 
knowledge and force of their abilities, but, 
of what every man may know with more 
certainty, the uprightness of their inten- 
tions; if we recollect in the ardour of op- 

osition, that those who differ from us, 
howeves we may suppose them to be - 
misled by prejudice er error, have at least 
the merit of meaning well, we should treat 
them with greater candour, and if we 
added another reflection, that their inten- 
tion is the same with our own, and that, 
however they may mistake in their choice 
of means, they propose the same end with 
ourselves, we should be inclined to eonsi- 
der them not as our opponents, but as our 
allies; and think ourselves obliged to 
assist rather than obstruct’ them. 

It is likewise, my lords, on all occasions 
proper to represent to ourselves that we 
are subject to error, and that therefore it 
is not wholly prudent to treat our adversa- 
ries with contempt, lest they should at 
last be found to have recommended the 
mast proper measures, or to have espoused. 
the most reasonable opinions, and lest that 
ridicule with which we aspersed them, 
should at last return upon ourselves. 

In political questions, my lords, where 
the circumstances are sovarious, the conse- ~ 
quences so extensive, and the relations se 
intricate and complicated, it is easy to 
imagine, that different opinions may be 
formed and all defended with equal since- 
rity. For where the object consists of 
many parts, too various and diffuse to be 
taken into one view, every man must de- 
termine according to the appearance of 
that which fails within his observation, and 
ena though he whose view is most 
extensive, is mest likely to determine right, 
yet even he is not exempt from error, be- 
cause though he sees much, yet something 
may escape him. Norwill this observation 
contribute much to the abbreviation of our 
debates, because it is not more easy to de- 
termine who has the most knowledge, than. 
who has the best judgment. 

These considerations, my, lords, may 
incline us to shew respect to each other, 
and it might be hoped that there would be 
no necessity of recommending to this as- 
sembly the continuance of that reverence, 
which our ancestors were always careful to 
pay tothe throne. The name of our so- 
vereign ought never to be introduced into 
eur debates, because the fundamental laws. 
of our constitution declare, that nothing 
which can incur disapprebation ought A 


be imputed to him, ner can I think 
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those who mention him so frequently, and 
in terms so little consistent with their 
duty, can, when the heat of opposition is 
extinguished, reflect with approbation on 
their own conduct. 

The question now before us, my lords, 
is a question of very great importance, 
and ought therefore to be discussed with 
calmness and with patience; and whoever, 
in disquisitions like this, shall endeavour 
to inflame the passions, instead of enlight- 
ening the understanding; whoever shall 
endeavour to disconcert his opponent by 
personal invectives, or endeavour to divert 
the attention of the House to private weak- 
nésses or failings, can have no right to 
charge others with want of affection to the 
public. 

We are now, my lords, to enquire, what 
is the most probable method of opposing 
the power, and defeating the ambition of 
France :’ and as he certainly will merit 
most from his country,’ who shall point 
- Out the means by which these great pur- 
poses will be most expeditiously and suc- 
cessfully attained, he may well be consi- 
dered. as an enemy to the prosperity of 
the public, who shall by unseasonable al- 
tercations prevent or retard any such dis- 
covery, or who shall interrupt those deli- 
berations by which it might probably be 
made. Every man, instead of harassing 
with satire those that oppose him, or en- 
deavouring to display his own abilities, 
should apply himself wholly to the chief 
points in dispute, and labour to reconcile 
differences rather than encrease them. 

’ With regard to the present motion, on 
which I had not intended so soon to have 
delivered my sentiments, I cannot yet dis- 
cover any argument which can induce me 
to think it proper. It is true, so little has 
yet been spoken upon it, that I cannot yet 
eclare my resolution, since undoubtedly 
many arguments will be offered which do 
not now occur to my imagination. At 
present, however, it appears to me highly 
Inexpedient, even supposing, what cannot 
be granted, that the facts mentioned by 
the noble lord have been justly represent- 
ed to us, even supposing that one of our 
nobility of the highest merit has been 
treated with insolence, and that the Hano- 
verians refused to pursue the enemy at 
the command of the British general. 
- | J cannot think, my lords, that what has 
ence failed of performing all that was ex- 
_ pected from it, is to be declared wholl 
useless. In private life, every man fin 
his orders very often mistaken and very 
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often neglected; yet no man dismisses his 
domestics, unless he can find others from 
whom he has reason to expect more judg- 
ment or more obedience, or condemn him- 
self to the drudgeries of daily labour, to 
escape the perplexity produced by the ob- 
ey or ignorance ef those he employs. 

If these faults have been committed by 
the auxiliary troops, nothing more- is ne- 
cessary than to take care that they may 
not be repeated; for nothing that can be 
mended ought to be thrown away. 

That it is at this time necessary to en- 
crease our forces cannot be, I think, de- 
nied ; it surely cannot be denied by those 
who have so lately displayed the wealth 
and power of ‘France, the extent of her 
trade, and the encrease of her manufac- 
tures, who have represented her fleets as. 
ready to break out upon us, and her ar- 
mies as sufficiently numerous to over-run 
the continent; for if these accounts are 
true, all the forces which all our alliances 
can furnish, will not be more than suffi- 
cient to oppose the torrent of war which 
is about to pour upon us, nor can any of 
our troops be withdrawn, but with the 
utmost hazard of the liberties of Europe. 

That the French, though they are not. 
superior to resistance, are very powerful, 
is universally acknowledged ; and conse- 
a that the liberties of mankind, and 

e religion of this nation, are, though not 
yet desperate, in apparent danger; and 
therefore, my lords, | cannot but conclude, 
that a motion for disbanding any part of 
our troops is remarkably improper, and 
such as the ministers of France would 
have offered, if they had had a right to sit 
in this assembly. : 

It may be alleged, that if these are dis- 
charged others’ may be hired, and. that 
others may be of the same use without 
giving any cause of jealousy or discontent. 
If others may be hired, I am afraid ma 
be found necessary to retain'them, though’ 
none should be discharged, at least it is 
not prudent at this exigence to weaken’ 
our army, only because it may be rein- 
forced; since the intrigues and menaces 
of France may raise difficulties which are 
not expected, some princes may be hin-. 
dered from furnishing us with troops by 
the fear of exposing their dominions, and 
others bribed to withhold them by magni- 
ficent promises; some may be persuaded 
to favour our enemies, and some may: be 
pleased with an opportunity of gratifying 
their envy or resentment, by seeing us - 
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Nor am I convinced, notwithstanding 
all the complaints which have, with such 
malignant industry, been scattered over 
- the nation, that any other troops can be 
equally trusted, or will co-operate with the 
same zeal in the support of the House of 
Austria, These troops, my lords, have 
the same sovereign with ourselves, and 
must therefore be supposed in general, 


however they may differ from us in parti-- 


cular questions, to have the same interest, 
and consequently, though they may some- 
times fail in their undertakings by the 
common frailties of human nature, cannot 
be supposed to abandon us in any time of 
exigence, or, while they serve for our pay, 
to favour in secret the designs of the 
enemy. 

I cannot, therefore, but believe that your 
lordships will, upon a full discussion of the 
question, be of opinion, that the present 
state of Europe will not suffer us to gratify 
discontent by political experiments, nor 
to change our troeps till such can be 
hired, as can give no occasion to objec- 
tions or complaints. You will be con- 
vinced that, while those troops by which 
it is intended that Europe should be en- 
slaved, are daily encreased, those to whom 
its defence is committed ought not to be 
diminished. For these reasons I think you 
must reject a motion which can have no 
other tendency, than to furnish the discon- 
tented with confidence to attempt new 
changes, to intimidate our allies, and t 
encourage our enemies. Soe 


Lord Halifax: oy 


My lords ; the seducing appearance 
of candour and moderation, with which 
the noble lord has been pleased to intro- 
duce his observations, and recommend his 
opinion, however it may shew his com- 
mand of temper and art of insinuation, 
has raised in me no ambition to imitate 
him ; for I shall never think scrupulous 
Caution an evidence of integrity, or ima- 
gine it any degree of merit to be able to 
ook with tranquillity upon the ruin of my 
country, or to reason coolly with those 
that endeavour to destroy my liberty. I 
shall always believe, that he has the best 
intention who appears not to be afraid of 
discovering it, by hasty sallies and negli- 
gent exclamations ; and who therefore ac- 
counts it needless to watch over himself 
with perpetual solicitude, to repress his 
emotions, or to soften his language ; and 
J shall conclude him, who expresses no 
zeal for the public, to be in reality uncon- 


the Hanoverian Troops. 
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cerned for the public happiness, and ra- 
ther to fall below those whom he censures 
in integrity, than to excel them in pru- 
dence. : 

_ The fundamental principle which is 
laid down by his lordship, as the ground. 
of that tenderness which he so earnestly 
recommends, is indeed of very great im- 
portance, where it can be admitted. If I 
were convinced that those who opposed 
me, had no other reason for their opposi- 
tion, but that they. thought me mistaken, 
and no other intention than that of pro- 
moting the public happiness, I hope natu- 
ral justice would preclude any necessit 
of his lordship’s instructions, and that 
should not need to be taught, that I ought 
to. pay to their integrity the same regard ~ 
which I thought due to my own. 

But, my lords, when I find the nation 
on one part and the ministry on the other; 
when I observe that measures are gene- 
rally condemned by all those who are not 
visibly hired to approve them, I cannot 
forbear to suspect that those who defend . 
them would, if the influence of their sala-. 
ries or pensions was withdrawn, feel the 
same conviction with the rest of mankind; 
and since reason is the same in all, and 
truth is invariable, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, that in questions not very compli- 
cated and abstruse, men would generally 
judge alike, if they were influenced only 
by argument and evidence. 

When, in the progress of debates upon 
public affairs, 1 hear the defenders of mi- - 
nisterial practices using arguments by 
which they themselves cannot be con-. 
vinced; when I find them, for want of ar- 
gument, recurring to subterfuges and eva- _ 
sions, and sheltering themselves from con- 
futation by hardy falsehoods, senseless cla- 
mours, or soft insinuations of the impro- 
priety of touching upon the affairs under 
consideration ; when I see them labouring 
for remote conclusions, and sweating in 
defence of positions which are destroyed 
by their own absurdity, I hope the noble 
lord willnot charge me with being deficient. 
in equity or candour, if I cannot persuade 
myself to believe that such men are erring 
innocently, and that they are sincerely 
studious of the interest of their country. . 

It is natural, my lords, and just to sus- 
pect any man of partiality who may by 
partiality benefit himself. Of two men in 
other respects equally credible, whose tes- 
timonies contradict each other, a judge’ 
would quickly determine whom he should 
believe, when he was informed that the 
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ene was to gain by his evidence; but if it 
should at once appear that his evidence is 
contrary to probability, though the natural 
consecuence of his interest, what would 
be determined but that he was abandoned 
and corrupt, and that he deserved punish- 
ment rather than credit ? 

When I hear it asserted by the advacates 
for a court, that the public will receive 
more advantage from hiring men, equally 
brave, and equally skilful, at a greater 
than at a less price, I cannot but wonder, 
my lords, at the perverseness of their un- 
derstandings ; but might perhaps be in- 
clined by my natural benevolence to con- 
clude that they were not born for cal- 
calation, or that they did not know the va- 
lue of money, or to assign some other in- 
nocent reason of their opinien, if I found 
them disinterested on other occasions; 
and though I should never imagine that 
their capacity gave them a claim to much 
regard in public counsels, should think 
their honesty worthy of esteem: but when 
I find that they hold large revenues onl 
by defending absurdities, and grow ri 
by the losses of their country, I hope I 
may be allowed to think that they are not 
barely mistaken, especially if I find that 
those who are so little acquainted with 
public economy, are remarkably acute in 
discovering and pursuing their private ad- 


e. 
e I ae therefore discover that I am 

ways indispensably obliged to suppose 
those who differ from mete be say ak 
taken, or to treat their assertions, however 
distant from truth, from reason and from 
probability, as they are the opinions of 
men honest mn their intentions, but.unfor- 
tupate in their comprehension, or of men 
whose virtue is greater than their capa- 


-@ITY. 

But whatever I may think of the since- 
rity of those who differ from me, I am, at 
least, at liberty to vindicate my own opi- 
nion, and that of my noble friend, whese 
sentaments I am pleased to find conforma- 
ble. to my own; nor can I forbear to assert 
that, notwithstanding the poor endeavours 
which have been used to invalidate his ar- 
g(uments, and weaken his proofs, I think 
them still unanswerable, and am convinced 
ef what he has so successfully attempted 
to show—the necessity of dismissmg the 
tweops. of Hanover. 

The dismission of these troops, my lords, 
iy necessary, because they seem to think 
theiuselves superior to those by whom 


they ave employed, and instead of paying’ 
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that regard and acting with that submis- 
sion which has always been expected from 
mercenaries ; they have insulted the troops 
of England, and refused to obey the orders 
of their commander. | 
But though that should be su A 
which there is not the least reason for ad- 
mitting, which no one has yet asserted, 
and which, though it should be asserted, 
no one would believe, that the r of 
their disobedience is false, and that they 
have never refused, either from insolence 
or fear, to perform their duty, yet, unless 
it can be proved that they can perform it 
better than any other men, they ought to 
be diemtissed, because others may be hired 
at a cheaper rate ; and the present state of 
the nation is such, that frugality is a vir- 


,tue which our ministers ought to practise. 


We are at present loaded with taxes, and | 
about to contract new debts, while we are 
unable to pay the interest of those which 
the last war entailed upon us. Our trade 
ts by a war necessarily obstructed, and has 

r suffered as much by our own neg- 

igence as the activity of our enemies. 

At this time, my lords, it appears to meé 
that we have no superfluity of treasure to 
pour into the bosom of Hanover, and I 
am at present so unfashionably partial to 
my native country, that I can, by no 
means, think it rational to pamper the in- 
habitants of a foreign territory, by starv- 
ing the manufacturers or farmers of Eng- 
land; if we overflowed with gold and 
silver, I should not be very solicitous inte 
what channel the riches were discharged, 
which our own nation was not able to con- 
tam ; but I cannot reconcile myself to any 
scheme by which it is proposed that the 
last remains of our ancient wealth should 
be transferred to the barren mountains of 
Hanover. 

There is yet another reason, my lords, 
for which any other troops eught to be 
employed rather than these of Hanover, 
even though they should be supposed 
equally insolent, equally useless and equally 
expensive; a suppesition which can scarce- 
ly be formed of any other nation. This 
reason, my lords, is already known to your 
lordships, I wish the Laowleioe of it could 
be confined to this House; but it is known 
likewise to the whele nation, through 
which that shameful partiality has beer 
echoed with which the troops of Hanover 
have been distinguished from those of 
England. 

These, my lords, are the reasons with 
which my neble friend introduced his ma+ 
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tion ; reasons so cogent in themselves, en- | 
forced by him with so much energy, and 
explained with so much perspicypity, that 
I cannot hope to strengthen or illustrate 
them; but believe that they will force 
their way to the heart of every man, whose . 
Jove of money-has not extinguished the 
Jove of his country ; and as I desire to be | 
reckoned in that number, I shall think it 
my duty to support the motion. 


Lord Raymond : 


My lords; notwithstanding the 
acrimony with which the noble lord has 
been pleased to insinuate, that those who 
differ from him on this accasion are in- 
fluenced by other motives than the love of 
their country ; that they are the drudges 
of a foreign faction, and that they sacrifice 
their integrity to their interest, I stand up 
to declare, that Iam of a contrary opi- 
nion, and that, in defiance of all these in- 
vectives and reproaches, I shall-oppose the 
motion, unless my scruples can be re- 
moved, and unless better reasons shall be 
brought to support it. 

In return for the accusations produced, 
with so much confidence, against the op- 
ponents of the motion, that they are the 
slaves of Hanover, and the enemies of their 
country, I think it might be, with equal 
justice, and not with less candour, re- 
torted, that those who vindicate it are the 
favourers of France, and the betrayers of 
the great cause of universal liberty; that 
they propose only to weaken that confe- 
deracy which they pretend to support, and 
to give up those rights which they appear 
#0 solicitous to defend. 

At least, my lords, it must be thought 
that if they really intend the defence of 
the House of Austria, and the suppression | 
of the ambition and insolence of France, 
they prosecute their schemes with very 
little judgment, since they propose to dis- 
tress our enemies by disbanding our forces, 
and to support our allies by withdrawing 
our assistance, | 

I should have imagined, my lords,, 
that at atime like this, those who have 
exclaimed for so many years against the 
cowardice or negligence with which the. 
House of Bourbon has been suffered to: 
add kingdoms to kingdoms, to heap one 
claim upon another, and to grow great at 
the expence of all the pete npourae 
powers, would have spoken in a very dif- 

ent manner. It was, in my opinion,. 
reasonable to expect, that they would have 
incited the ardour, and quickened the en- 

(VOL. XIII. j 
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deaveurs of the ministry; that they would 
have called out for larger armaments and 
more numerous augmentations; that the 
would have urged the necessity of a deci- 
sive action, and advised that this opportu- 
nity shquld not be lost; that the French 
should be pressed in their retreat, and the 
coyrage of our allies sustained by power- 
fal assistance. 

But, instead of exhortations to vigour 


| and resolution, we have heard hitherto no- 


thing but complaints of what the late mi- 


nisters always urged as an argument for . 
peace, even for ignominious and precart- _ 


gus peace—the expences which the svar 
has brought upon the nation; expences 
which they ought to have calculated be- 
fore they advised the trumpet td be 
sounded, and which, since they cannot 
now be avoided, must be patiently borne. 
' These complaints were indeed unreason- 
able, because the evil is neceasary; and 
blamable, because they have a tendency 
to encourage our enemies, by shewing 
them that at least part of the nation is al- 
ready weary of the war, and persuading 
them that if they can hold out but for a 
time against us, they may hope for ane- 
ther peace like that of Utrecht. 

But all the arguments which occur 
against general appearances of discontent, 
may be urged mare forcibly against this 
motion, which, if it should be obstinately 
defended, may give our enemies hope, that 
they shall receive advantage, not only 
from our poverty, but. from our discord ; 
and, if it should pass, would convince them 
that this House is at variance with his ma- 


jesty. ; 
_. What may be the event.of such an opi- 
nion, how unjust soever, propagated 
throughout all pe by the industry of 
our domestic as well as foreign enemies, 
and supported by such appearances as can 
leave iMicse: who are acquainted with the 
form of our government, no room to sus- 
pect its reality, your lordships may easily 
foresee; nor can any thing be expected 
but that each of our allies will, when he 
imagines himself abandoned by England, 

ress forward to be the first who shall so-. 
ficit for peace at the court of Francé, and 
endeavour by an early submission to gain 
the favour of that power which he despairs 
-of being any longer able to resist. 

To balance this apparent danger, my 
lords, I have hitherto heard no argument 
that has been offered. We have been told, 
in general terms, of insolence and coward- 
ice, and have been informed that our mer- 
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cenaries, as the vindicators of the motion 
affect to term them, have refused to march 
at the command of the British general ; but 
these facts are not yet established beyond 
dispute; and supposing them true, can by 
no means give a just occasion to an address 
like that which is now proposed. If it be 
certain that faults have been committed 
either by negligence or mistake, care 
‘ought to be taken that the troops be, 
against the next campaign, better instruct- 
ed or better disciplined. If any tendency 
to obstinacy or disobedience has been dis- 
covered, it would surely be more rational 
‘to address his majesty, that he would com- 
mand his officers to pay due obedience to 
the British general, than that he would 
discharge those troops who might so easily 
be made useful, and of whom there is now 
sO great need. 

‘I do not intend to propose any ‘such 
address, my lords, because I cannot sup- 
Eo that it is necessary ; nor do I doubt 
‘but that his majesty will, without any pub- 
lic remonstrance or application, take care 
that the troops of Hanover shall perform 
the duty for which they are retained. 1 
enly mention it to show, that any mea- 
sures are preferable to those which have 
‘been proposed ; that the motion cannot be 
dictated by a desire of promoting the suc- 
cess of the war, and that it is intended 
‘only to weaken our influence on the con- 
tinent, and to disturb our tranquillity at 


home, which are ends, indeed, for which. 


‘it is well contrived, and which may proba- 
‘bly be obtained by it; but they are very 
different from my inclinations, who think, 
that at this time we ought to let all animo- 
sities subside, and forget all petty disputes, 
and trifling distinctions, that we may una- 
‘nimously agree to labour for the general 
interest of Europe, and show foreign na- 
tions that we consider ourselvesas having no 
other enemies than the House of Bourbon. 

For this reason, my lords, I think it my 
duty to declare, that since this motion has 
a manifest tendency not only to discover 
but to increase our national disputes, it 
ought, in my opinion, never to have been 
made; and since it has been madd, to be 
speedily rejected. 


The Earl of Westmoreland : 


My lords; when I consider the ar- 
guments advanced by the noble lord, who 
spoke last, I am in doubt whether I ought 
to attempt an answer, because it appears 
from his whole speech that no answer will 
give him satisfaction. 
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He confesses that those who demand 
the dismission of the Hanoverian troops, 
whether distinguished by the name of auxi- 
liaries or of mercenaries, charge them 
with insolence, cowardice and disobedi- 
ence to the British command; and yet he 
declares, that he has yet heard no argu- 
ments of importance offered in justification 
of an address for their discharge. 

I know not, my lords, what arguments 
the noble lord requires; for I cannot ea- 
sily discover what more can be urged for 
the dismission of troops, than that they are 
useless and hurtful, or how troops can be 
useful that are disobedient, or not hurtful 
that are insolent. | 

They might indeed have proceeded to 
more daring outrages; they might not 
only have insulted the English, but mur- 
dered them; not only have disobeyed, but 
rebelled; and perhaps nothing but their 
cowardice has hitherto restrained them 
from those extremities ; and the impunity 
of their former behaviour may instigate 
them to greater crimes, of which we ought 
to endeavour the prevention by recom- 
mending a timely dismission. : 

It has been urged, my lords, that the 
dismission of these troops will weaken the 
strength of the confederacy ; but it ought 
to be considered, that it will be much 
more weakened by their destruction, and 
that there is reason to fear that the English 
and Hanoverians can no longer serve to- 
gether without danger; that the swords 
which have been drawn against France 
should be employed against each other ; 
and that these troops may be slaughtered 
for their insolence in the camp, who might 
be usefully employed in the defence of 
their own country, or perhaps in conjunc- 
tion with some other nation, which may 
have no reason either to envy or despise 
them. : _ 

That their insolence has been such as 
ought not to be borne, and eannot be 
borne any longer, without exposing the 
name of Englishmen to contempt, ‘and 
breaking the spirit of those troops from 


‘whom Europe expects the restoration of 


her liberties, and France dreads the defeat 
of her designs, is apparent beyond contra~ 
diction; nor is it less evident that their 
contempt of authority and disregard of 
British command is such, that they cannot 
be considered as any augmentation ef our 
forces, ‘since they cannot be trusted in 
time of battle; and therefore it is plain, 
that they have hitherto produced no bet- 
ter effects, than that of draining the trea- 
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sures of the. nation; that they have les- 
sened our riches, without increasing our 
force ; and, that when they are disbanded, 
or dismissed, to be paid out of the afflu- 
ence of their own country, we shall only 
have in our army fewer mouths, but shall 
retain the same number of hands. 

But there is yet another argument, my 
lords, which has been hitherto, in con- 
formity to the decency always observed 
by our ancestors in their Ueliberations, 
very slightly touched upon, and which yet 
ought not to be totally passed over, be- 
cause it is in itself more important than 
any which have been mentioned, and 
which I shall venture to produce, though 
it is more proper for reflection than dis- 
putation. 

It is well known, my lords, that, when 
his majesty was in the camp, none could 
find access to him but Hanoverians, nor 
was the advice of the English officers 
either followed or asked; but the fate of 
Europe, and the safety of our king were 
trusted wholly to Hanoverian counsels, 
though experience has shown us that very 
little is to be expected from their arms. 
The English, of whatever rank by their 
birth, or however distinguished by their 
loyalty, their abilities, or their experience, 
were condemned to gaze at their sovereign 
at a distance, and to see him surrounded 
with men who had no other visible claim 
to regard, or confidence, than that they 
oo the happiness not to be born in Eng- 
and. | 

Such, my lords, was the treatment which 
_ anew kind of policy and gratitude direct- 
ed to be shown to the soldiers, the ge- 
nerals, and nobles of .England ; to those 
men, to whom, or to whose ancestors it is 


to be ascribed that the elector of Hanover 


is now numbered among kings; that his 


arms are now feared, or that his alliance is | 


courted. 
_ This preference, my lords; this unac- 
countable and unprecedented preference, 
filled the whole army with murmurs and 
with tumults; nor was there any unani- 
mity or concord to be found in the camp 
after his majesty’s arrival: all order was 
immediately destroyed ; the mercenaries 
began to assume the command ; and those 
_ that paid them refused, with reason, to obe 
them: continual bickeringswere produced, 
and almost daily insurrections threatened. 
The consideration of these disorders, my 
lords, may surely afford, a sufficient reason 


for this Address, since it cannot be doubt- 


eu, that if: these troops:are continyed in 


the Hanoverian Troops. 
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our pay, the same confidence of protection 
will produce the same insolence; that the 
same insolence will be supported by the 
same partiality; and it is to be feared 
that, even among our own countrymen, 


some may be found so base and abject, | 


that they will rather encourage this par- 
tiality for their own advantage, than en- 
deavour to oppose it for the benefit of the 
public. \ | 


The Earl of Winchelsea: ‘ 


My lords; it is not without the ut-— 


most grief and indignation, that I hear his 


majesty mentioned in this House with so 


little respect, and find the decency which 
Our ancestors observed in their debates, 
infringed at the same time that it is com- 
mended. : 

If it be properly commended, my lords, 
it ought surely to be imitated ; for I can- 
not conceive, why that which was lauda- 
ble in them should be blamable now, or 
why we should think ourselves dispensed 
from any duty which they practised ; and, 
doubtless, no part of the regulations which 
their wisdom established, contributed more 
to the quiet of the public, than the scrupu- 
lous nicety with which they avoided to 
charge upon the personal conduct of the 
king, any of those evils which they endea- 
voured to redress ; and which they did not 
less effectually oppose for the decency of 
their enquiries. | 

I imagine, that some lords may think 
themselves set free from this irksome and 
vexatious restraint by the new-invented 
distinction between conduct and behaviour, 
which have been lately discovered, with 
wonderful sagacity, to differ widely from 
each other, though they have been hi- 
therto conceived the same; and it is as- 
serted that his majesty’s conduct may be 
examined, though he is yet allowed not to 
be accountable for his behaviour. In my 
opinion, my lords, such a distinction can 


never be wanting to disengage any man — 


of a fertile invention, from the observation 
of any rules which he shall happen to 
think burthensome or inconvenient: for I 
cannot form any distinction in which the 
difference can be less; for the terms are 
really convertible, and may be used by ac- 
cident one for the other. His majesty’s 
behaviour in council is his conduct, and 


his conduct in the field is his behaviour, - 


nor do I perceive, how his conduct or his 
behaviour in one place or the other, can 
be other than personal. I do not indeed 


allege, that his majesty may not be ill- 
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advised in the council, or the field, or that 
they by whom ill advice is given in either 
place, may not justly be punished; but 
that advice is no part of either the con- 
duct or behaviour of his majesty, who 
when he is deceived, is merely passive. 

_ I think it, therefore, my lords, an in- 
stance of such indecency as ought not to 
be admitted in this House, ‘if not of such 
disloyalty as ought to be censured, where- 
ever it is discovered, to charge any evils 
upon the personal conduct of his majesty ; 
but it is, on this occasion, not only inde- 
cent but unjust, because the presence of 
his majesty was so far from producing any 
inconveniences, that it preserved the army 
from imminent destruction. They were 
reduced to such difficulties for want of 
provisions, that they could no longer con- 
tinue without action, and were surrounded 
by forces so much superior in number, that 
there was little hope of any advantage 
from a battle, though this expedient, des- 
perate as it was, was the only method by 
which they could avoid the horrors of a 
famine. It will not be said, my lords, that 
his majesty’s presence produced a famine 
m the army; and, therefore, no part of 
the evils which they suffered, or of the 
dangers which they encountered, can be 
imputed to him; but it may justly be af- 
firmed, that when they were at once dis- 
tressed by want, and by the enemy, his 
Majesty, either by his conduct or beha- 
- viour, extricated them from their difficul- 
ties; and that therefore there is no reason 
for complaint of his presence in the army ; 
nor ¢an any inconveniences produced by 
it give a just occasion to this Address, 
which I think, in the present conjunc- 
ture, extremely improper, and to which, 
therefore, I cannot agree. . 


Lord Haversham : 


____ My lords; I remember the wars of 
king Wilham, the last prince who led the 
armies of Engiand into the field, and 
whose conduct or behaviour may be, 
therefore, justly mentioned as a precedent 
for succeeding monarclis in the same cir- 
cumstances, and whom it cannot surel 
be suspected, that those who are so muc 
indebted to him for establishing the Pro- 
testant succession in this kingdom, will be 
‘unwilling toimitate. 

_ This great and intrépid monarch, though 
he had from his youth lived almost always 
in a camp, and by delivering his country 
from the ravages of the French, had tea- 
bon to entertain all that confidence of his 
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own abilities which is naturally incited by 
success ; and though to these accidental 
claims of military superiority may be added 
a temper naturally secret and uncommuni- 
cative, yet, always called the English of- 
ficers to a regular council of war befor& 
any great enterprize was to be undertaten, 
and formed his measures not upon his pri- 
vate judgment, or the advice of a favourite, 
but the determinations of a council in 
which every officer had a right to deliver 
his opinion without reserve. He was far 
from imagining, that he could discover 
every thing by his own sagacity, or seé 
every thing with his own eyes; and though 
he discovered, on some occasions, no great 
confidence in the English people, yet he 
knew what right and decency required too 
well to exclude from his couneils the of- 
ficers of that nation by whom the arniy was 
supported. 

I cannot, therefore, but concludé, my 
lords, that the neglect which has been 
mentioned of the English officers, is 
without precedent, without decéncy, an 
without justice; and such as deserves, 
from this House, the most rigorous en« 
quiries, and the most severé anmadver- 
sions. 

I am very far, my lords, from asserting, 
or intending to insinuate, that this unpo- 
pular, this unprecedented, this injurious 
preference is to be imputed ta his majesty, 
whose justice and moderation are well 
known ; but 1 think it very reasonable to 
enquire by whom he was persuaded to an 
appearance of deviation from them, and 
by what arts he was prevailed upon to 
think his person more safe under the se- 
curity of Hanoverian than of English 
ita or the success of the war more 
ikely to be promoted by Hanoverian than 
English councils; why he was induced to 
distrust either our bravery or our wisdom, 
or.why he was informed that any other 
hatidh was ablé to supply those defects 
that might be imputed to us. 

For this purpose, my lords, I think the 
Address, now utider our consideration, not 
ill concerted; and therefore, shall not 
oppose it. I agree entirely with those 
who have hitherto spoken in its favour, 
with regard to thé énds which they profess 
to promote, the teparation of the English 
honout, the success of our atms, and the 
suppression of all Hanoverian influence. 

- With régard to the terms of the Ad- 
dress, I dm by fio rheans solicitous; if any 
of your lordships shall think that any 
wvotds ought to be changed, I shall’ not 
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think it necessary to dispute upon sounds, 
bat I am confident, from the whole course 
of the debate, that some address of this 
kind is indispensably necessary ; for it is 
evident, that we have been not only neg- 
lected and disobeyed, which are in them- 
selves sufficient provocations to discharge 
mercenary forces, but insulted likewise 
and despised, even by those who received 
our pay, and received from us more pay 
than they had ever pretended to require 
before, and more than they appear likely 
to deserve on any future oc . | 
- I am therefore of opinion, my lords, 
that an Address which may answer the 
same intentions that are proposed by this, 
canhot be delayed; for I am confident, 
that nothing is more necessary to the pre- 
servation of domestic peace, than the ba- 
nishtnent of all such imfluence from our 
councils a8 may tend té sacrifice the in- 
terest of this nation to that of 4 foreign 
territory; but such interest, my lords, has 
Hotoriously prevailed; and therefore re- 
ques to be checked by such resolutions, 
as may for ever discourage any future 
minister, however servile to his master, or 
insolent to the people, from attempting to 
revye it; I cannot discover any resolution 
more proper or more efficacious than such 
as is now recommended; and am therefore 
convinced, that if this motion be rejected 
without substituting in its place another of 
the samie tendency, the nation is undone. 


~ Lord Bathurst: 


My lords; 1 think myself obliged 
to rise In Opposition to the present motion, 
m pursuance of the principles upon which 
I voted for the present war, the desire of 
repressing the ambition of France, and re- 
Storing the House of Austria to its antient 
greatness, and of placing the balance of 
Europe once more in the hands of Eng- 
land. aa 

In pursuance of these great ends the 
war was begun, nor was it opposed but 
upon supposition, that these ends could 
not be attained; for it was never alleged, 
- that the encréase of the power of France 
‘was not a calamity, but that it was a cala- 
mity not tobe avoided; or that the House 
of Austria ought not to be supported, but 
that it was impossible to support it against 
such 4 combination as was then formed 
against it. 

' Wftherefore it shall appear, my lords, 
that our fears were greater than our dan- 
ger, that some of those impossibilities have 
already been performed, and that ail the 
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be obtained, if we do not too traagat lay 
them aside, I hope it will be readily 
_ed, that the war ought to be continued. 


effecting that which 
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ends for which we drew our swords: may 


allow- 

What has been already effected, and 
what hope we may reasonably entertain of 
t remains to be de- 
sired, for the establishment of an equal and 
lasting peace, will best appear by compar 
ing the present state of the queen of Hun- 

ry with that to which she was reduced, 
when the first assistance arrived from Eng- 


land. 


It is well known, my lords, that she was 
at that time driver from her capital, and 
compelled to fly to a kingdom which had 


never failed to lay hold of every opportu-. 


nity to rebel against her ancestors, and 
from which she had no reason to hope for 


greater fidelity. To this people she had 


recourse for shelter from the storms that 
were then beatmg upon all the other parts 


of ker dominions, and her first reception 


among them was such ds distress and cala- 
niity generally find: for they appeared to 


regard her as a kind of out-cast, whont 


they might lawfully treat with the same 
neglect as the rest of mankind, or as an 
ill-fated fugitive, whose arrival portended 
mischief to their state; and therefore when 
she arrived at Presburgh, the magistrates 
with an appearance of duty and tenderness 
endeavoured to exempt their city from the 
burden of her residence, by informing 
her, that she could not. be there in safety, 
and that she might with greater security re- 
tireto Buda. At Buda they told her, with 
yet more indecency, that there was no 
safety there, because they were then in- 
fected by a contagious distemper, and that 
if she determined to continue there, they 
could recommend no place for her to kee 

her court more proper than the hospital. 
This was the treatment, my lords, which 
a princess of the first House of the world 
received in her distress from her own sub- 


jects. She took fire at the mention of an 


hospital, and declared, with indignation, 
excited by that spirit which in the midst 
of her distresses never deserted her, that 
her enemies, whatever might be their 
power, or how great soever their success, 
should never have an opportunity of gra- 
tifying their vanity, or imbittering their 
insults with boasts, that they had confin 
her to an hospital. _ 
This, my lords, was the state of this il- 
lustrious princess when she first received 
remittances of that money which the par- 
Hament of England voted for her asstst- 
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ance: driven from one place to another 
before her enemies; alarmed every day 
with new attempts upon the different parts 
of her dgminions: insulted by one power, 
unprofitably pitied by another, and neg- 
lected by all; without money, without re- 
sources, and supported only by her own 
invincible magnanimity: she had taken 
her stand upon the utmost bound of her 
dominions, and only stood beholding the 
progress of her enemies without power to 
oppose them. But when she was assisted 
by the treasures of England, and it appear- 
ed that her ancient ally had not yet de- 
serted her, she soon found nations ready 
‘ to assemble at her call, and began to pour 
upon her enemies the rough inhabitants of 
the mountains, and the hardy ravagers 
that rove upon the borders of her demi- 
nions, and to shew her invaders, that they 
likewise were vulnerable, and that their 
dominions were not exempted from the 
calamities of war. But these struggles, 
my lords, however vigorous, must have 
been unsuccessful, had she not been as- 
sisted with men as well as money; nor 
would the French have retreated into 
their own dominions, had no English forces 
been landed on the continent. | 

But no sooner, my lords, was an army 
raised and transported, than those who 
‘ had a few months before been dividing 
kingdoms, and claiming the empire of the 
world, withdrew to the verge of their own 
territories, and left the queen, whom they 
had so lately considered as little better 
than their captive, at leisure to re-establish 
her authority, to regulate her government, 
repair her fortifications, and settle her 
garrisons. They left her not only in 
peaceable possession of her own hereditary 
dominions, but of those which the prince, 
-whom they had exalted to the empire, pos- 
sessed: and having first incited him to 
invade the right of another, left him to la- 
ment the loss of his own, and at leisure to 
censure himself for that thirst of power 
which had incited him to trust himself in 
the hands of men who have been so long 
infamous for perjuries and treachery, and 
who are known to have no law but their 
interest, and to. sacrifice their dearest 
allies to their own convenience. 

Thus the queen of Hungary sees her- 
self at present almost without an enemy, 
in her own dominions; and instead of fly- 
ing before an army preparing to besiege 
her capital, able to invade the dominions 
of her enemies, and to punish that cruelty 
with which she has been persecuted, and 
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that treachery with which those have in: 
vaded her territories, who had promised to 
preserve them. 

Thus, my lords, we have already attain- 
ed part of our intentions; we have already 
rescued the House of Austria from ruin, 
and it may be reasonably hoped, that if we 
could enable the queen of Hungary to ex- 
tricate herself, when the whole weight of 
the French forces lay upon her, we may 
with the assistance which the present tran- 
quillity of her dominions allows her to af- . 
ord, weaken the House of Bourbon so 
much, that it shall no longer aspire to un- 
limited dominion. | 

With this view, my lords, the war ought 
to be continued, unless it shall appear that 
we are too much impoverished by it to 
carry it on; but of this there is no dan- 

er, unless our trade be diminished, which 
as been found hitherto to encrease. 

When I was in the western part of the 
nation, I was very curious in my enquiries 
into the state of the woollen manufactory, 
which is carried on there, and found 
among them nothing but trade, plenty, 
and mutual congratulations upon their 
own felicity. Every loom was busy, every 
manufacturer employed, and those parishes 
which had paid not only a land-tax of 
four shillings in the pound, but a poor’s 
rate of six or ten, were relieved from the 
greatest part of their burthen, by the sud- 
den demand for workmen and labourers. 

When I enquired among them the rea- 
son of this sudden flow of prosperity, they 
all ascribed it to the war; and when I re- 
flect upon the means by which the war 
must have produced it, I cannot but ima- 
gine, that it must be the effect of the ne- 
cessity to which the French are reduced, 
of forcing their manufacturers from their 
employments, and of leaving their looms 
idle, that their armies may be supplied. 

Nor are the advantages of the war con- 
fined to the traders. The husbandmen 
and farmers find, that it has raised the 

rice of their cattle; so that, instead of 
impoverishing and exhausting the nation, 
it appears advantageous both to those who 

ossess lands, and those who are engaged 
in trade. | 

Iftherefore, my lords, the end for which 
the war was begun is not yet fully attained, 
and there are reasonable hopes of attain- 
ing it, without any such injury to ourselves 
as the advantages of success will not coun- 
terbalance, it ought to be continued upon 
the same motives that influenced us to be- 
gin it: and if the war is to be continued, 
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it is’ surely not proper to disband our 
forces; nor can there be any reason 
assigned, why the sixteen thousand Hano- 
verians: should be dismissed rather than 
any other part of our army. 

When it was deliberated in this House, 

whether they should be taken into pay, 
those that opposed it, alleged chiefly that 
they were not to be employed, and that 
they were intended only to receive pay, 
but not to march against the enemy, and 
that theretore they ought not to be receiv- 
ed, because they were to be at once use- 
less and expensive. This argument, my 
lords, is now at anend: for it has appear- 
ed that they were intended to act, and 
from the lists of the. wounded and slain in 
the late action, it is evident that they have 
been exposed to the same dangers with 
the other forces, and those who survive 
their wounds, have surely reason to com- 
plain, if they are denied any part of the 
reputation of the victory, when they bear 
about them evident proofs of having par- 
taken the hazard of the battle. : 
_ Those, therefore, who voted or protest- 
ed against the reception of these troops, 
have now seen that their argument, their 
only argument, is for ever refuted by plain 
and indubitable facts; and therefore it 
may be hoped that they will not persevere 
in an error, which can now no lénger be 
involuntary, or endeavour to prove them- 
selves consistent in the wrong, by voting 
against the continuance of those troops, 
of which they so unjustly opposed the re- 
ception. : : 

It was never urged, my lords, that these 
troops might not be hired as properly as 
any other, if there was reason to believe 
that they would be of the same use ; and 
since it appears that they have not been 
spared with any peculiar tenderness, I can- 
not conceive for what reason their con- 
tinuance should be thought more unrea- 
sonable or burthensome, than that of any 
other troops in the English service. 

With regard to the disputes which have 
arisen in the camp, by the folly or the 
heat of one or of both parties, I cannot 
discover with what propriety they can be 
urged as unanswerable arguments for the 
dismission of the Hanoverian troops, un- 
less it can be shown where others ma 
be hired from whom the same inconven- 
‘encies are not'to be expected ; dissensions 
are indeed evils, but they are evils from 
which armies drawn out. from different 
nations, and by consequence composed of 
men educated with opposite prejudices, 
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accustomed to pursue opposite views, and 
follow different commanders, cannot in the 
present state of human nature be expected 
to be free. : 

I am far, my lords, from admitting, that 
all the reports of partiality, disobedience, 
and insolence, which have echoed through 
the nation, are true. It is not to be 
doubted but that some tales of this kind 
have been invented by malice and disaf- 
fection, and others exaggerated by the 
wantonness of loquacity ; and surely they 
ought to be more circumstantially known, 
and more particularly attested, before 
they can be considered as reasons for an 
Address like that which is now proposed. 

But, supposing it should appear, my 
lords, and appear beyond contradiction, 
that there have really been disputes and 
bickerings between the troops of England 
and those of Hanover; that each has 
claimed privileges and distinction, which 
the other has not thought it proper or 
reasonable to grant: and that, in conse- 
quence of the refusal, some interruptions 
or obstructions have been occasioned in the 
service: yet even this evidence will not 
appear to me sufficient to support the mea- 
sures which heat of temper has dictated 
to some lords of this assembly, because 
these inconveniences are well known to. 
be inseparable from all conjunctions of this 
kind: nor was it ever known, that an 
army, to which more than one nation had 
furnished troops, was free from them. 

In the reign of king William, which has 
been already mentioned, these complaints 
were not only frequent but perpetual: it 
was every day asserted, that we were harass- 
ed with taxes for the sypport of wars in 
which success would produce us no advan- 
tage, and that our countrymen were led to 
the slaughter for the security and grandeur 
of other nations: that we were ourselves 
without any concern in the quarrels of the 
continent, and that we were only engaged 
in war that our trade might be destroyed. 

These clamours, which were, with inde- 
fatigable industry, spread among the peo- 
ple, prevailed so far in the House of Com- 
mons, that the Supplies were sometimes 
denied: and very fre uently such opposi- 
tion was raised, that they were delayed to 
the middle of the summer, and the time 
of action was elapsed before an army 
could be brought into the field. These 
delays hindered our success, and the want 
of success was thought a sufficient reason 
for new delays; so that this monarch was 
very often obliged to raise money upor 
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and justice, who.are affected by no other 


tend at once with his necessities and his | motives than the own interest, and who 
enemies ; who gained, by his distresses, | are no longer worthy of hopour or of trust. 


advantages which he would never have | 


suffered them to obtain, had he not been 
hindered from the execution of his schemes 
and the accomplishment of his designs, by 
the restless and incessant opposition of a 
discontented party. | 
It was at this time likewise always assert- 
ed, that he neglected the English, that he 
suspected their fidelity, and overlocked 
_ their merit: and these complaints were so 
frequent that they were generally belicved 
by all those who had not opportunities of 
knowing that every other nation thought 
themselves at the same time injured in the 
same manner. If therefore the conduct 
of king William can be properly recom- 
mended as a precedent, it will likewise at 
the same time afford a proof, that the 
justest and most impartial behaviour cannot 
escape blame, and those censures which 
have been once so Joud and so unjust, 
ought not now to be considered as right, 
only because they happen to be clamor- 
ous. 

I must, therefore, be allowed yet, m 
lords, to doubt whether the reports ehh 
have been spread are true: and if they 
are true, whether they can properly give 
occasion to such an Address as is now pro- 
posed; an Address for disbanding part of 
aur army at a time, when we have intimi- 
dated our enemies, but not conquered 
them ; and when, if we should, by weaken- 
ing our.armaments, suffer them to recover 


from the consternation into which they |. 


have been thrown by unexpected. opposi- 
tion, we may nat only fail to obtain those 
farther .advantages, which we may justly 
‘promise ourselves fram the success of our 
first undertakings, but those which we 
have already got; and instead of attack- 
ing the French upon their own frontiers, 
find ourselves obliged to drive them once 
again. from the territories of Auattia. 

i am net ignorant, my lords, what arts 
have been used to incite the people against 
the troops of iHanover, ae to -persuade 
them that our liberties are endangered by 
the emplayment of 16,000 men in a fo- 
reign country ; nor do I doubt but those 
who:shall, in conformity to their own opi- 
nions, and:in pursuance-of :the dictates of 
their own .consciences, adventure to vote 
§gainst this motion, will be represented as 
the mercenary slaves of the court, and as 
perfidious traitors to their country; as 
men who have cast of all xegard to truth 

& 


But, my lords, I hope we have all 
learned to despise all reproaches which we 
have not deserved, and to pursue the true 
interest of our country without regard 
either to reputation or any other interest, 
except that which every man promotes, 
when he engages on the side of truth and 
equity. It has been frequently remarked, 
that he only cultivates his real interest 
who advances the public happiness, and it 
is no less true that he only increases his 
reputation; for though mistaken preju- 
dices may for a short time inflame the 
people against those who serve them with 
the greatest zeal and integrity, yet they 
soon recover from their infatuation, and in a 
short time pay to wise and upright measures 
those praises which they deserve: nor do 
I doubt, my lords, but that, whatever cen- 
sures I may incur at present by my oppo- 
sition to this motion, I shall in a short 
time be amply repaid by praise and popu- 
larity, when it shall appear, how much 
these troops have contributed,to our ho- 
nour and our happiness. 


The Duke of Bedford: 


My lords; as I was one of the 
lords who signed the Protest against tak- 
ing the Hanoverian troops into our pay, I 
may be supposed to be included in the 
number of those of whom the noble lord is - 
pleased to declare his belief that they now 
find themselves mistaken. 

I therefore think it necessary, my lords, 
to declare, that, with regard to me at 
least, he ‘has been too hasty in claiming 
converts ; for I am still of opinion that the 
Protest was just, and, instead of being 
convinced of any error in my conduct, by 
the operations of the late campaign, find 
nothing transacted, whigh does not shew 
me the truth of what I then believed, that 
the Hanoverians cannot be employed with- 
out the utmogt injury to the English na- 


tion. 

The noble lord has asserted, with great 
triumph, that they have evidently and vi- 
sibly acted, that they have not-stood,and 
looked idly and securely upon. the dangers 
and toils of the English, and appeals with 
great satisfaction to the lists of the slain 
and wounded, to convince us that the pror 

artion of thase who have suffered in the 
anoverian troops is equal to that of the 
rest of the allies. It was never asserted, 
my lords, absolutely that they could not 
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act, but that they could not act against 
the emperor, an assertion which appears 
to have been well grounded ; for in reality 
they never have acted against him. He 
was in the utmost security almost within 
sight of the army, nor has any attempt 
been made agamst him, though he was in 
their power, and might have been made a 
prisoner to the queen of Hungary. 

But it is indeed of no great importance 
with respect to the present question, how 
much or how they have acted hitherto, or 
are likely to act for the time to come; for 
I opposed them, and shall continue my op- 
position for other reasons than their inac- 
tion; and these reasons no lord has yet at- 
tempted to invalidate, or confute. 

_ One reason, my lords, for which I can- 
not but continue to think the employment 
of the Hanoverian troops contrary to the 
honour and the interest of this nation, is 
the partiality, the invidious, shameful, and 
injurious partiality with which they have 
been preferred to our countrymen, under 
whose banner they were hired to fight, and 
that insolence to whith they were incited 
by that apparent preference, dnd that fla- 
grant disobedience which their insolence 
prompted, and which has never heen pu- 


- thished or censured. 


Of this partiality, this insolence, and this 


disobedience, a multitude of instances are 
publicly related; and related with such 
circumstances as leave, in my opinion, very 
little room for doubt; nor can I indeed 
say, that any lord has yet denied, in ex- 
press terms, any one article of this accusa- 
tion, though some have endeavoured to 
extenuate, and some pretended to doubt 
it. With regard to those who have, by an 
affected candour, represented those griev- 
ances as inconsiderable, I shall only ob- 
gerve, that to be insensible of the disgraces 
of their country is no amiable character ; 
and that they would deserve more ap- 
lause by being more Zéalous for the pub- 
ic, and less solicitous for the court; and 
to those who cannot prévail upon them- 
selves to believe what is not doubted, or 
denied in any other place, I think it pro- 
per to recommend an enquiry, that they 
may not content themselves with conjec- 
tures, when certainty may be attained, and 
that ney may at last be able to give some 
reason for continuing to doubt what is 
now questioned bY none but themselves ; 
for certainly, my lords, if their doubts are 
etacere, théy must expect, that an exami- 
nation of the affair must justify their opi- 
mion ; and therefore they must be willing 
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to promote an enquiry, which I am certain 
none of the vindicators of the motion will 
attempt to hinder, and by which the truth 
will easily be made appear. There are 
now in the nation great numbers of officers 
who had the honour of serving in the late 
campaign, and even in this House there 


}are many lords who have returned latel 


from the army, who, when an enquiry 18 
made, will be obliged to declare, in ex- 
press terms, what they now sufficiently 
proclaim by not confuting it. | 

But, my lords, nothing is more evident 
than that those who doubt of these facts, 
are afraid of an enquiry, lest it should 
leave them no pretence to doubt any 
longer; and that they therefore pretend 
to doubt, only that they may not be con- 
demned to say nothing. 

This partiality, insolence, and disobe» 
dience, are of themselves, my lords, sufli- 
cient causes for desiring the dismission of 
the troops of Hanover, since it is evident, 
that-disobedient troops ate useless; that 
insolent mercenaries are not only useless 
but oppressive; and that.partiality in fa- 
vour of those that have no desert but that 
they are strangers to England, has a natu- 
ral tendency to produce disaffection and 
to incite sedition. 

But there is yet, my lords, another rea« 
son for which I think it my duty to advise 
their dismission. They are not only less 
useful, but more expensive than any other 
troops. When we first took them into our 
pay, we were charged with levy-money, 
though it is known to all mankind, that 
the troops were already levied; and levied, 
as we ought to suppose, without any hopes 
of a reimbursement from England. The 
pay which has been allowed them is more 
than was ever claimed by any mercenaries 
in any former time, even when military 
service was more dangerous; and may. 
consequently be supposed to be dearer 
than at present.’ 

This augmentation, my lords, has al 
ready cost us 700,000/. and when arrears 
and other charges are reckoned, I am 
afraid there will be danger, lest we should 
all be reduced to the same diStress with 
the queen of Hungary, and obliged to re 
sidé in hospitals. | 

The only. reason which has yet been-al- 
léged by the noble lords against dismissing 
thesé hatéful mercenaries, is, that our 
army will be weakened by the subtraction 
of so great a number; and they have, with 
great strength of argument, and vehe 
mence of exclamation, shewn the absurs 
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dity of dismissing our soldiers at a time, 
when our enemies are exerting their ut- 
most force. This argument, my lords, is 
founded upon the supposition, that there 
are no other troops to be hired; for if 
others may be had, it will not follow that 
our army must be weakened by dismissing 
these. But, my lords, every one that 
knows the present state of Europe, can 
inform us, that multitudes may be had by 
any power that will pay for their service ; 
seme are kept in appearance only, to be 
let out to the best bidder, as they are 
raised by princes of whom it is well known, 
that they cannot maintain them; and 
therefore we easily hire other troops at a 
less price than that which we now are 
condemned to pay: and by these the 
= ha the Hanoverians may be well sup- 
plie 

This proposal, my lords, puts an end to 
all that the opponents of the motion have 
objected, or can object against it. It is 
not intended that the army should be 
weakened; and therefore the mention of 
the disadvantages which the dismission of 
those troops may be imagined likely to 
produce, has no relation to the present 
question. 

It is the design of the motion to set the 
nation free from discontent, by discharg- 
ing those troops which are considered as a 
burthen and a reproach to England, and 
from whom no service is hoped, that can 
be equivalent to a very small part of the 
pay which is lavished upon them, and re- 
celving others who may be more useful 
and less insolent, and who can give no oc- 
¢asion to partiality, or the suspicion of 
partiality. 

That to exchange troops, which are 
never mentioned in the nation but with ab- 
horrence and disgust, for such as will be 
paid cheerfully by the people, will be ra- 
tional and just, cannot be denied; for 
gurely it is always better to please than to 
offend the nation; nor is it less evident, 
that discord weakens an army, and that 
those troops are most formidable who are 
best united. The intent therefore of those 
noble lords who support the present mo- 
tion, is to increase the. strength of our 
army, by strengthening it with. forces 
which will give no occasion of discontent : 
and since the troops of Hanover must be 
dismissed before others can be hired, I 
cannot but think the motion just and ne- 
cessary, and am therefore resolved to sup- 
port it. 

Pe 
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Lord Carteret : 


My lords; I cannot conceive wh 
the noble lords should insist with so muc 
obstinacy, on the dismission of troops 
which have been hitherto victorious, and 
which, however useless they have been re- 
presented, have evidently shared all the 
dangers and fatigues of War, with the rest 
of the allies; and though we may despise 
them, have struck terror into our enemies, . 
and enabled us to recover the dominions 
of the queen of Hungary. Nosooner, my 
lords, did we form an army upon the con- 
tinent, than the French retired to their 
own frontiers, and gave the Austrians time 
to take possession of Bavaria, and establish 
a barrier for her dominions in the territo- 
ries of her enemies, by whom her garrisons. 
must now be supported; those garrisons. 
by which they themselves are restrained : 
and she has it now in her power to con- 
fine the war to those countries in which 
she has no other interest than that of a 
conqueror. 

ad we, my lords, after our first suc- 
cesses, weakened our army by dismissing 
part of our forces, our enemies would ime 
mediately have recovered the dominions 
they had lost ; and as the territories which 
lie beyond them are unfortified, they 
would have been swallowed up in a day ;_ 
and they might have established them- 
selves at leisure in the country of our nd 
from which it would have been very diffi- . 
cult to drive them. 

Nor will the danger of dismissing them 
now, be much less, when our enemies are 
exerting all their force, and endeavouring 
to raise armies proportioned to the great- 
ness of their designs, and to the strength 
of that opposition which they now begin 
to dread, when they are about to collect 
their whole force into one single effort, 
which we likewise ought, with equal vigour, 
to prepare to resist. : 

Nothing, my lords, could give greater 
pleasure to the French, than an account 
that we had disbanded half the army ; nor 
could any thing animate them more to 
renew their hopes, and prosecute their 
schemes ; their destructive and pernicious 
schemes, with new ardour ; nor any thing 
more effectually conduce to their success. 

Should this motion, my lords, this un- 
reasonable and untimely motion, be ad- 
mitted, I cannot, without the utmost horror, 
attempt how to discover how far its con- 
sequences might extend, or what migh: te 
its effects upon the happiness a erty 
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of mankind, It may easily be imagined, 
that our allies will consider the dismission 
of our troops as a desertion of .our cause, 
because they cannot but know, that with- 
out troops we are unable to maintain it ; 
and therefore it is reasonable for us to 
imagine, that they will no longer struggle 
in a quarrel in which they can then have 
no hopes of success. We shall then, my 
lords, quickly be informed, that the queen 
of Hungary, on one part, and the king of 
Sardinia on the other, have sent their am- 
bassadors to the court of France, to ob- 
tain such terms of peace as shall be mer- 
cifully granted them by the masters of the 
world; and that it is the care of every 
other power, not to provoke that prince 
from whose clemency or moderation they 
must hold their dominions. Then, my 
lords, will the whole power of the House 
of Bourbon be turned against us; and un- 
Jess we imitate the example of other po- 
tentates, and purchase peace by receiving 
such laws and conditions as our ancient 
enemies shall, in the pride of their supe- 
riority, find themselves disposed to impose 
upon us, we must prepare to resist the 
united force of France and Spain, to guard 
our coasts against invasions, and defend 
our trade and our navigation in every 
corner of the world, since there will then 
be no place in which an Englishman will 
not find enemies. 
Your lordships cannot be surpised that 
I mention the compliance with this motion, 
as the dismission of half our army; for if 
we dismiss the 16,000, whom we have re- 
tained in our own pay, upon the motives 
mentioned by the noble lords, we must, 
that we may act consistently, desire like- 
wise, that the 6,000 may be withdrawn, 
which his majesty’s generosity has prompt- 
ed him to add, at his own expence, to the 
army, for the support of the cause of 
liberty, and for the particular interest of 
England, in which he has hazarded his 
erson in the late action, with so much 
mtrepidity and greatness of mind. 
_ Even this action, my lords, signal and 
wonderful as it was, has not escaped the 
censure of discontent, and the calumny of 
disaffection ; every step which has been 
taken, has been misrepresented to the 
people, and to which every loss that has 
een suffered, and every advantage that 
has been gained, have equally given occa- 
sion for clamours and reproaches. It has 
been said, that the victory at Dettingen, 
of which we so loudly boasted, and for 
whieh we had undoubtedly very uncom- 
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mon reason to rejoice, was nothing more 
than a fortunate escape. This, my lords, 
may be in one sense affirmed of every 
victory ; and of every victory, with the 
same justice, as of that which we gained 
at Dettingen. When two armies engage, 
it is always doubtful for some time, which 
will be victorious ; and consequently each 
part is, for some time, in danger of being 
beaten, and may justly say, after a victory, 
that it has escaped from that danger which 
the chance of battle always produces. . 

It cannot surprise your lordships, that 
the same restless disposition, which has 
produced what has been seldom known in 
any former time, discontent at a victofy, 
should with more success defame those 
measures which are in themselves disputa- 
ble, and of which the event cannot be at 
present certainly known, and that the ar- 
maments and preparations, of which the’ 
expence must necessarily precede the ad- 
vantage, should give those whom nothing 
can please, an oppastunity of venting ma- 
licious insinuations, and of inflaming the 
people against their governors. ae 

But these practices, my lords, whatever 
effects they may unhappily produce among 
the vulgar, who judge without knowledge,’ 
and without examination, and by whom: 
the writers of political observations, how- 
ever ignorant of the true motives of public 
transactions, or however incapable of judg 
ing of the propriety of the conduct of 
generals, or the measures of ministers, are 
considered as oracles, because they know 
more than themselves, will have, I hope, 
very little effect upon this assembly, in 
which it will only be examined, whether 
the measures which have been taken, are’ 
conformable to the resolutions and advice 
of the House, and which will certainly for- 
bear to censure what they have themselves 
advised. | 

The augmentation of our army, my 
lords, was the consequence of our own res’ 
solutions, and of the advice which both. 
Houses gave to his majesty. It was de- 

; that the House of our ancient 
ally should be not only preserved from’ 
ruin, but restored to its ancient greatness, 
and that the balance of Europe should be 
re-established. These ends, my lords, 
were not to be accomplished withouf an: 
army, nor was an army at that time to be 
raised but by adding to our own forces the 
troops of the electorate. 

. It was indeed at that time objected that 
these troops could not act against the em-' 


peror, and it is now again asserted as an 


- that the 
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argument for dismissing them, that they 
have not acted against him; an assertion, 
my lords, undoubtedly true, but of no im- 
portance in the present debate, because 
they were never intended to march against 
the emperor, but against the elector of 
Bavaria, and against him it will not be de- 
nied that they have acted, and acted with 
success; for they have put his whole 
dominions in the hands of the queen of 
Hungary, since it is plain that the French 
did not fly from the Austrians but from 
the confederate army. 

These, my lords, are the advantages 
which we have gained by augmenting our 
army, and of which many, if not all, will 
be lost by disbanding it. For though the 
noble lord has alleged that we may easily 
supply their places by troops hired from 
other powers, I cannot but believe, that, 
upon reflection, he will himself be of a 
different opinion ; that if hé considers the 
situation of some, he will find that they 
cannot arrive with expedition sufficient to 
be of any use in the approaching cam- 
paign ; that others are restrained from fur- 
-Nishing us either by treaties with other 
powers, or by the present circumstances 
of their affairs ; and that they will all take 
advantage, of our present necessities, and 
exact from us a price which we cannot 
then refuse, though we cannot afford to 
pay it; and that, which is likewise to be 
Very attentively considered, it is not cer- 
tain that we shall be able to complete our 
army at any price, because the French 
may perhaps outbid us, which they may 

0, because if they conquer us and our 
confederates, and cut the House of Aus- 
_ tria into sippets, they may bestow a part 
upon each prince who has either assisted 
them, or refused us assistance, | 

ie then will remain, my lords, but 
rench, having not any enemies 
on. the continent to dread, will extend 
their ambition to the dominion of the sea, 
and, after having re-established their naval 
power, which may be accomplished in 
about three years, will put an end for ever 
to our trade, and our nayigation, and shut 
Us Up 1D our own island, which they may 
invade at leisure, whenever they shall find 
in themselves an inclination to annex it to 
heir dominions. | | 

Then, my lords, we shall discover the 

weakneggs of that advice by which we were 
_ directed to reduce our army; but if we 
then discover it, when it can only be vainly 
lamented, our discernment will Es of small 
advantege. Let ys therefore open our 
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eyes, and avert the evils that are fallin 
upon us, while they may be yet obviated, 
and let us not, by admitting this motion, 
involve ourselves and our posterity in ir- 
remediable misery. 


The Earl of Chesterfield : 


My lords; when facts ‘are relate 
differently by different persons, or asserte 
by some and denied by others, there arg 
certain rules by which men ought to judge 
and by which, if they do judge, they will 
very seldom happen to be mistaken. Al- 
though these rules are generally known, 
and may be suggested by every man’s own 
reason, I hope your eb will par- 
don me, if 1 mention some of them upon 
this occasion. For example: when a fact 
is denied by one mgn, and asserted by 
twenty others, surely, if all other circum- 
stances be equal, we ought to give most 
credit to the twenty: when all the wit. 
nesses tq a fact have a particular interest 
in denying it, but two or three of them, 
more honest than the rest, are so ingeny- 
ous ag to confess, I should give more cre- 
dit to the confession of that two or three, 
than to the most solemn denial of an hun- 
dred others: when one man asserts a fact, 
which the nature of things renders highly 
probable, and another absolutely denies it, 
the former deserves more credit than the 
latter; and when a fact is asserted by ong 
man, whose duty or business led him to be 
perfectly acquainted with it, and denied 
by another, who had no business to know 
or enquire into it, surely we ought to give 
mostcreditto the former. Your lordships 
own reason must convince you, that evel 
one of these rules is right, and ought ta 
be observed in every case, where there is 
a contrariety of evidence. According tg 
these rules, then, let us examine the factg 
that have been mentioned in this debate ; 
because from thence chiefly we are to de- 
termine, whether the prophecies of last 
session have ar hove not been fulfilled ; 
and as we have examined no witnesseg 
upon this subject, every lard must deter- 
mine himself from the letters he has SEEN, 
and what has been told him by those wha 


were eye-witnesses to what passed in the 


last campaign, ; 
As to the courage of the Hanoverian 
traops, q noble lord hag heen pleased ta 
say, that he could never observe any thin; 
in the climate ar soil of a country tha 
should make the people mare brave than 
the people of any other country, in which 
IT agree with him ; for, 4 helieye, 10 
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losophical or physical reason can be given, 
why the men of one country should have 
more courage than those of another ; and 
yet in all ages it has been remarked, that 
there is a 
that almost every country has its particu- 
lar military character, which may be im- 
proved, but seldom, if ever, was recovered 
after being once lost, as long as the same 
people had _ possession of the country. 

I'herefore, in order to learn the character 
of the troops of any country, we are not to 
“make a philosophical but historical en- 
quiry: we are not to enquire into the 
constitutions of the people, or the soil and 
climate of the country, but into what has 
been and is said of them by their neigh- 
bours. 

According to such an enquiry, my 
lords, we must conclude, that the Hanover 
troops are none of the bravest in the 
world; for in history we have many 
accounts of their cowardice, but few or 
none, J believe, of their brayery; and I 


have been told by all the German officers |. 


I have ever conversed with, that they are 
generally reckoned among the worst 
troops in Germany. ‘The noble lord says, 
we are not to form a character of them 
rom what we read of in the wars of king 
‘William and queen Anne, because they 
were then newly raised, and ill disciplined ; 
whereas they are now veteran troops and 
exactly disciplined. That a very large 
body of troops have been kept on foot in 
Hanover for thirty years past, and that 
during that time they have been better 
clothed, and, perhaps, better fed than 
formerly, I shall readily agree; but ve- 
teran they cannot be called, because they 
have never been engaged in action. 
However, I shall admit, that good cloth- 
ing and good feeding ought to give spirits 
toa man, ifany thing can: a man that has 
a good coat ypon his back has mare rea- 
son to prevent hig being stripped, than a 
man that has none; for which reason 
Julius Cesar used to give rich arms to his 
soldiers, that they might defend them- 
selves with the more obstinacy; and of 
the people af all countries it is observed, 


that they fight best when they are well 


provided for; but this, I think, admits of 
one exception; for it is said, that our 
neighbours of Scotland fight best when 
they are hungry ; and if this had heen the 
case with all the troops we had at Det- 
tingen, it must be acknawledged, that our 
generals took the right method for obtain- 
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abg a victory, . 
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ifference in this respect, and. 
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But, my lords, it is observed, that nei- 
ther clothes nor provisions can give cou- 
rage to the troops of some countries; and 
as to what is now called disciplime, I mean 
the punctilios usually observed at a re- 
view, it may please the general that re- 
views, but never can of itself give courage 
to the troops that are reviewed; there- 
fore, we cannot judge of the courage of 
troops from the appearance they make at 
a review, or from their dexterity in the 
manual exercise of the firelock; and, [ 
believe, the noble lord who gave us such a 
high character of the Hanover troops, had 
never any thing else to judge by; for as to 
their behaviour in the. day of battle, he 
was, I believe, no more an eye witness 
than I was, and as it was none of his bu- 
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in guarding them from danger. 

Thus, my lords, if we judge of the cha- 
racter of the Hanover troops from what 
hjstory says of them, or from what is said 
of them by their neighbours in Germany, 
or from their behaviour during last cam- 
paign, we must judge, that, if they had the 
will, they have not the courage to do us 
much service in the present war; and now 
I shal] examine the other question as to 
their having an inclination, or being at 
liberty to serve us, or rather the queen of 
Hungary, in the present war.. I Say, my 
lords, their having an inclination, or being 
at liberty; for I shall shew good reqsons 
for doubting of both; and reasons are what 
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alone can be shewn, because this is a ques- 
tion that can admit of no proof by wit- 
nesses. As to their inclination, it is cer- 
tain, that the inclination of the Hano- 
verian troops must depend upon the incli- 
nation of the Hanoverian court; and, I 
think, it is evident to a demonstration, 
from late history, that the court of Hano- 
ver never gave themselves any trouble 
about increasing or preserving the power 
of the House of Austria, except when it 
happened to coincide with’ some view of 
their own. What influence the politics of 
‘that court may have had upon this, I shal] 
not pretend to determine; but it is very 
’ certain, that from the fatal dispute that 
happened in the year 1720, between the 
courts of Vienna and Hanover, we have 
contributed rather to diminish than in- 
crease the power of the House of Austria, 
and never began to think seriously or sin- 
cerely about preserving the power of that 
House, till the attack made by Prussia 
upon Silesia, gave the court of Hanover 
some reason to hope for making an 
addition to their dominions, by joining 
with the queen of Hungary against Prussia. 
This produced the famous project of a 
convention for conquering, an holding 
a part of that prince’s territories ; but as 
soon as those hopes evanished, by our 
finding that he would be supported by 
France and Spain, as well as some of the 
most considerable princes of the empire, 
the court of Hanover were so far from 
thinking of supporting the House of Aus- 
tria, that they joined in giving the impe- 
rial crown to the most inveterate enemy of 
that House ; and we thought no more of 
supporting effectually the queen of Hun- 
gary, till some of our ministers hit ‘upon 
the lucky thought of taking 16,000 Hano- 
verian troops into British pay. Then 
again we were allowed to resume, or, at 
Jeast, our ministers pretended to resume, 
the thoughts of assisting the queen of 
Hungary in the most effectual manner; 
and this we did by putting ourselves to the 
~ expence of forming a great army in Flan- 
ders, where it could be of no service to that 
princess, and where we were sure that our 
beloved Hanoverians would be easy and 
safe, because the French durst not attack 
them on account of the Dutch neutrality, 
which they were then soliciting with all 
their address at the Hague. 

Does this, my lords, shew, that the court 
of Hanover had any real inclinations to as- 
sist the queen of Hungary? Did they send 


any troops~at eit own expence to Flan- 
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ders ? Did they send either troops or mo- 
ney to the queen of Hungary? At last, the 
clamours of the Dutch, and of this nation, 
against drawing the war into Flanders, 
made our ministers sec, that it was neces- 
sary for their safety, to send our Flanders 
army into Germany, and an alteration in 
the politics of France made the court of 
Hanover think, that their troops might be | 
sent thither without danger. As the de- 
sign of France, from the beginning of this 
war, was to make Germans fight Germans, 
she found herself disappointed in this de- 
sign by the defection of Prussia and 
Saxony, and the lukewarmness that began 
to appear in the electors Palatine and Co- 
logne. She then saw, that if the war 
should be continued in Germany, it must 
be continued wholly at her own expence, 
and almost wholly at the risk of -her own 
armies; and experience had taught her, . 
how difficult aad dangerous it would be to 
carry on a war so remote from her own © 
frontier. This made her resolve to con- 
clude a peace, if she could possibly do it 
with honour; or to draw the king of 
Prussia again into the scrape, if she could 
possibly do it by her address, 7 

For this last purpose, my lords, France 
saw it was necessary to draw all her troops 
out of Germany, and to offer such terms 
of peace as might appear reasonable to 
the king of Prussia; and as the French 
troops were all to march out of Germany,. 
it was thought our Flanders army might 
safely march into it, without being obliged 
to commit any hostilities, either against 
the emperor, or his allies the French, 
The glory of France, as well as the safe 
retreat of her troops from Bavaria, re- 
quired that a new French army, sufficient 
to face our army, should be sent into Ger- 
many; but the French were so sure of 
our army’s having no design to attack 
them, that they sent off a very large de- 
tachment to bring their troops in safety 
back from Bavaria, which they accord- 
ingly accomplished, without our attempt- 
ing to interrupt them. I am far from 
saying, our British general was in the 
secret: I know he was not. If it had 
been in his power, I am convinced, he 
would have taken the first opportunity to 
attack the enemy; but proper care was 
taken to throw such remoras in his way, 
that he never had it in his power; and 
when it was found that he could no longer 
be put off, without letting him into a secret 
which he would have disdained t 
method was taken to di 
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command: which not only by itself, but 
by its consequences, is a demonstration 
that our army was never designed to act 
either against the emperor or the French ; 
for by this method, a conjunction between 
our army and that of prince Charles of 
Lorrain, was rendered impossible; and 
this was the true cause of the inactivity of 
the rest of the campaign, as I shall pre- 
sently shew. | 

But first, my lords, I must observe, that 
by the opposition made to our British ge- 
neral’s measures, and by his being divested 
not only of the chief command, but of all 
manner of influence in the council of war, 
our army was brought into such a situa- 
tion, and such an ignorance prevailed in 
our councils, with regard to the designs of 
the enemy, that if it had not been for a 
mere accident, our army had been brought 
into such a snare, that it could neither 
stay where it was, nor move from thence, 
without being obliged to attack the enemy 
at a prodigious disadvantage ; for it could 
march no where from Aschaftenbourg, but 
back to Hanau ; and if we had not, by the 
accidental arrival of a gentleman in our 
army, discovered the designs of the French, 
they would in one day, or half a day’s 
time, have rendered that road impassable : 
but the discovery that gentleman made to 
our generals, made us march from As- 
chaffenbourg sooner, and with more haste 
than we intended, and before the French 
general had perfected his scheme; and 
this, as well as the rashness of some of the 
French generals, was the cause of the ac- 
tion at Dettingen, and the cause of our 
army’s lucky escape from Aschaffenbourg. 
Jt was not any design in us to assist the 
‘queen of Hungary, or to attack the French, 
that was the cause of that rencounter, but 
our giving the enemy such an advantage 
over us, that their general thought himself 
sure of making our whole army, as well as 
our sovereign, prisoners of war, which 
would have been such a glory, and such 
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an advantage to France, that her general | 


cquid not neglect the opportunity ; and if 


it had not been for the bravery of the Bri-. 


tish and Austrian troops, who, notwith- 
standing their being exposed to the French 
batteries on the other side of the Main, 
drew up regularly, and repelled the attack 
ef theenemy: I say, if it had not been for 
the ey of these troops, the French 
general had probably accomplished his de- 
sign; for while our troops were thus en- 
gaged and exposed, the Hanoverian troops 
were safely lodged in the rear, er upon the 


« 
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right, at @ great distance from the French 
batteries, and with a wood to defend them 
from the attack of the French army. , 

I shall now, my lords, explain what [ 
have hinted to be the true cause of the. 
inaction of the rest of the campaign, and 
as it could not but be foreseen, it must be. 
supposed, that it was designed. Every one 
knows, that prince Charles. of Lorrain, 
with the ord Austrian army, was expect- 
ed from Bavaria, and every one that was 
not in the secret imagined, that upon his 
arrival the two armies would join, and 
march together to fight the French army 
wherever they should find it; but his ma- 
jesty’s being in the army, and in his 
proper character, made this impractica- . 
ble; for it could not be supposed, that the 
queen of Hungary would put her whole. 
army under his majesty’s command, es- 
pecially -as she knew, that he was 
chiefly advised, not by British but Hano- 
verian generals; and the king of Great 
Britain could not join in command, much 
less submit to be commanded by a prince 
of Lorrain. For this reason, if his ma- 
jesty had been advised by British councils, 
if he had at that time had any one man in 
his council that had a true British heart, 
he would have been advised either not to 
go to the army, or to go incog, for when 
we consider the nature of that army, it 
was really inconsistent with his majesty’s 
character, as king of Great Britain, to 
take upon himself the command Of it: 
Great Britain was not at war either with 
France or the emperor: the allied army 
was therefore nothing but an auxiliary 
army, and as the general of such an army 
ought to receive and obey the orders he 
receives from that court which is principal 
in the war, it was irtconsistent with his 
majesty’s dignity, as king of Great Britain, 
to command such anarmy. As he wore 
the Hanover sash, and was guarded by 
Hanover guards, perhaps it may be said, 
he appeared there only as elector of Hano- 
ver; but how then could he command 
the British troops, or even the British 
mercenaries? for, [ believe, the British 
general had no orders to obey tlie elector 
of Hanover, much less to resign to him 
the command of the British army. 

But the design of his majesty’s being 
advised to appear, and continue in the 
army, is very plain. The Hanover gene- 
rals had no influence over the British ge- 
neral, and would htive had as little over 
prince Charles: they foresaw, that if they 
remained under the command of either, 
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they miust fight, or do as ney used to do, 
fun away; at which king William, who 
was an experienced judge, said, they were 
the best of any troops he ever saw. This 
made them advise his majesty to come to, 
and continue in the army : this occasioned 
that ridiculous scheme of putting a great 


_¥iver between the two confederate armies; 


and this was the true cause of the inaction 
of the rest of the campaign. Can it be 
aid, my lords, that we had not, or might 
not have had an opportunity to have at- 
tacked the French, before or after the 
battle of Dettingen? Can it be said, that 
we might not have marched with our army 
into Lorrain? I shall beg leave to examine 
both these questions ; but shall first obviate 
an objection that may be made, of our 
army’s being inferior to the French. Had 
we no intelligence? Did we not so much 
as know what number of troops the French 
could a ia to send against us? If we did 
not; what becomes of all our secret ser- 


- vice money? If we did; why did we not 


send more of our own troops to Flanders? 
We might have spared at least 1® or 
12,000 of those wé kept on foot at home; 
and since we did: put ourselves to the ex- 

ence of sending anumber of troops abroad, 

was ridiculous not to put ourselves to a 
ttle further expence, in sending such a 
number as might be sufficient for doing 
service. I mutt thercfore suppose, we 
had an army in Flanders sufhcient for 
action, if all our troops had been willing 
to march into Germany; but here was 
the difficulty. ‘Fhe British troops began 
to march towards Germany the 7th of 
February ; but the Hanoverians and Hes- 
sians refuscd to obey the commands of 
our general: the former would not march 
to Germany till they received new orders 
from hénce; and the latter would not, I 
believe, have marched at all, if it had not 
been for an Address moved for in the 
other House, on the 17th of that month ; 
for though a negative was put upon that 
Hrotion, it gave our ministers such an 
alarm, as made them insist upon the Hes- 
sians marching. However, it was so late 
before they began their march from Flan- 
ders, ‘that they did not join our army in 
Germany, till after the battle of Dettingen. 
Fheréfore, if we did not attack the French 
army before the day of that battle, it was 
not for want of troops, but for want of 
their setae an inclination to assist the 
i of Hungary in the most effectual 
manner; and after the battle of Dettingen, 
it is Very cértain, that: we had a sufficient 
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number of troops, and many opportunities 
to attack the French army; for they came 
and insultingly encamped within sight of 
our army, between Hanau and Frankfort, 
where they continued above a month, and 
at last, upon prince Charles’s approach, 
they decamped with great deliberation, in 
our view, and retired to the Rhine, with- 
out our attempting to disturb them in their 
retreat. 

I have already, my lords, shewn the. 
reason why prince Charles could not joitr 
his army with ours, but why he should not 

ass the Rhine at Mentz, where we passed 
it, why he should lay himself under the 
aificulty of laying a bridge, and passing, 
that great river, in sight and in spite o 
the French army, that had fortified them= 
selves as much as possible upon the oppo- 
site shore, can be accounted for no shee 
way but by supposing, that we neithér 
would attack the French ourselves, nor 
allow prince Charles to attack them. But 
after prince Charles with his army hatf 
been sent up the Rhine, and after our 
army had passed it near Mentz, what, 
in the name of wonder, could prevent our 
army’s marching into Lorrain, or by the 
way of Luxemburgh into Flanders, where 
the French frontier towns had been almost 
entirely stript of their garrisons? Surely, 
if we had taken either of these routes, we 


a) 
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should have drawn the French troops more’ 


effectually, and in greater numbers away 
from the Rhine, than we could do by 
marching towards Alsace, where theit 
army served to guard their strong lines 
against us, and at the same time to guar 

the Rhine against prince Charles’s passing 
it. Ifthey had drawn off too great a part 
of their army in order to follow us, prince 
Charles would easily have made his pas 
sage good, and our army might havé 
been secured under the cannon of thé 
strong city of Luxemburg, till prince 
Charles could have marched up to our 
assistance; and if they had left us to pur- 
sue our march, which they would not cer- 
tainly have risked, if they thought us in 
earnest : I say, if they had risked this, in 
order to pass the Rhme with their wholé 
army and attack prince Charles, they, as 
well as he, would! have found the passage 
lt ee in the sight of an enemy ; 
and if they had‘ passed that river, anc 
he had thought it too dangerous to stand 
a battle, he had the strong city of abate 
to secure lis army till he slrould be joine 

by reinforcements from Bavaria, or til 

our army could have marched back to hié 
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relief; from all which it is evident, that 
the route which both Prince Charles’s and 
our army took, was of all others the route 
from which the French had least to fear; 
and as this was as evident from a prior as 
it is now from a posterior consideration, 
we must suppose, that those who directed 
or influenced our conduct, I mean the 
ministers and generals of Hanover, had no 
inclination to give effectual assistance to 
' the queen of Hungary, against either the 
French or the emperor. 

But this was not all, my lords: I have 
said, and I shall now prove, that the court 
of Hanover, and consequently the troops 
of Hanover, were not at liberty to fight 
against the emperer; because, if the 
did, they exposed themselves to a hazard, 
at least of being put to the ban of the em- 
pire. Upon this question I have no occa- 
sion, and therefore shall not enter into a 
long detail, or a. strict scrutiny into the 
Jaws and constitution of the empire. Every 
one knows, that when subjects fight against 
their sovereign, it is success that deter- 
mines whether they shall be looked on as 
rebels or patriots: and no one will deny, 
that the elector and people of Hanover 
are the emperor’s subjects, or that he is 
the elector’s sovereign, and the paramount 
sovereign of the people of that electorate, 
as well as of every other electorate in Ger- 
many; therefore, were their cause never 
So just, or never so agreeable to the con- 
stitution of the empire, it is the success 
only that can decide, whether it is to be 
deemed rebellion. or patriotism; and the 
emperor has some pretence to say, that 
fighting against him in his present war 
against the queen of Hungary, is fighting 
against the empire’ as well as against the 
emperor, because the diet of the empire 
has in some measure adopted his cause, by 
granting him 50 Roman months for carry- 
ing on the war. From thence, I think, 
the court of Hanover have reason to sup- 

ose, and dread, that if the emperor and 

is allies should meet with success in the 
war, the diet of the empire would not ad- 
mit of the distinction the noble lord has 
made between the emperor and duke of 
Bavaria; and I wonder how his lordship 
could mention such a distinction, after 
having said in a former debate, that he 
could not comprehend the distinction be- 
tween the king’s behaviour and conduct; 

ut it is usual to find men admitting, and 
even insisting upon nice distinctions that 
tend to the support of their argument, and 
refusing to admit more obvious distinctions, 
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when they make against them. However 

willing his lordship may be to make.a dis- 
tinction between the emperor and duke of 

Bavaria, I think, it is evident from the be- 

haviour of our troops towards the empe- 

ror, that the ministers of: Hanover are 

doubtful of it; for when our army was 

about Frankfort, a message was sent to 

the emperor, that he might nevertheless 

remain safely in that city; which message 

would never have been sent, I believe, if 
he had not had a vassal in our army ; for I 

can see no reason why a general, truly 

and only British, might not have made 

free with the person of the emperor, as 

well as that of the duke of Bavaria, in or- 

der to secure him tfil he should submit to. 
reasonable terms of accommodation with 

our ally the queen of Hungary. — 

In all countries, my lords, the subjects 
may take arms against their sovereign, but 
they are never said to be at liberty to do so, 
at least, not in any country I have ever 
read’ of, except Poland, where, under the . 
shadow of what they call a confederacy, | 
they may by their constitution take arms 
against their king; and, perhaps, the diet 
of the empire might degrade, and ‘after- 
wards authorise its members to take arms 
against the emperor ; but there is nothing 
like this, in the present case, and therefore 
it must be allowed, that the elector of Ha-. 
nover risks the ban, by taking arms against 
the emperor. Perhaps the noble lord 
may distinguish between the elector of 
Hanover and the king of Great Britain, 
and it would be lucky for this nation, were 
the distinction more solid than it is; but 
whilst the elector of Hanover risks the 
ban, I shall never believe, that the king of 
Great Britain will heartily engage in a 
war against the emperor, ey for the 
sake of preserving the power of the House 
of Austria; and the very suspicion of the 
elector of Hanover’s having some other 
view, may very probably render abortive 
all the designs of the king of Great Britain, - 
in favour of the queen of Hungary. 

I come now, my lords, to another pro 


‘phecy of last session, I mean that of tha 


discontents and disaffection, that have 
been raised both at home and abroad, by 
our taking the Hanover troops into our 
pay; and here, their disobedience, and 
the partiality that was shewn them, comé 

roperly to be enquired into. These are 

cts that are contested by some, particu- 


larly one noble lord in this House, to 


whose testimony I should give great cre- 
dit, if 1 did not know hm to be prejudiced, 
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and that it was not properly his business to 
enquire into them, nor could he expect, 
that any officer inthe army would talk 
freely and sincerely to him upon the sub- 
ject. As to the Hanoverian general’s re- 
fusing to pursue the French, at the com- 
mand of the British general, the noble lora 
says, he never heard of it till he came to 
London, and that, had it been true, he 
must have heard of it, because the noble 
lord, whose orders had been disobeyed, 
had so much spirit, that he would certainly 
have complained of it in the most proper 
place, and in the most vigorous manner. 
The noble lord may have forgot, I belicve 
he has forgot, what he heard in the army ; 
but, if your lordships were to enter into a 
regular enquiry, I have reason to believe 
that witnesses might be found not only 
for proving the fact, but for proving that 
his lordship heard of it, whilst he was in 
the army. For my own part, I never con- 
versed with an officer, who did not own 
that the fact was notoriously known and 
firmly believed in the army; and, as to 
the noble lord, whose orders were thus 
mutinously disobeyed, the world knows 
that he had spirit, not only to complain, 
but, to resign his command, because nei- 
ther his complaints nor his advice was at- 
tended to; for, after his majesty’s arrival 
in the army, he never could sv much as 
direct the march of a foraging party, nor 
dispose of an ensigncy, in his own regi- 
ment. 

Then, my lords, as to the partiality 
shewn to the Hanoverians, it is a fact so 
notoriously known, and so generally admit- 
ted, that I am surprised to hear it disputed. 
Upon an enquiry, we might have a cloud 
of witnesses to prove this fact; but, I hope 
your lordships will not proceed to any en- 
quiry upon this subject: the fact is al- 
ready too well known: I wishit could be bu- 
ried in eternal oblivion; for without any 
enquiry your lordships may, from the noto- 
riety and the probability of the fact, agree 
to this Address. I say the probability of 
it; for as his majesty was born and bred a 
Hanoverian, and as he is possessed of all 
the virtues and laudable affections that 
can adorn a human mind, he has certainly 
& supereminent love, and a laudable par- 
tiality for his native country. This makes 
our case at present very singular: other 
nations generally suffer by ministers pa- 
rasitically indulging the vices and private 
passions of their sovereign; but we may 
suffer by ministers parasitically indulging 
the virtues and public affections of our 
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king. The love of one’s native -country 
is one of the most virtuous and useful af- 
fections of the human mind, and as his 
majesty is indued with that as well as 
every other laudable affection, it is the 
duty, and ought to be the business of his 
ministers to take care, that his natural 
partiality towards the people ofhis electo- 
rate, shall extend no farther than is con- 
sistent with the interest and happiness of 
the people that freely and_ generously 
made him a king. _Even his Hanover mi- 
nisters will take care of this, if they per- 
form their duty to their sovereign ; but if 
his British ministers neglect it, they fail in 


their duty to their country as well as their 


sovereign : and yet so little care was taken 
of this when his majesty was in the army, 
that I shall always doubt of the prudence 
or fidelity of every British subject, that | 
had then a title and an opportunity to offer 
his advice to his sovereign: for we may 
be assured, that his majesty was far from 
being sensible of any nartialities that were 
shewn to the Hanoverians, and if he had 
been made sensible of it, we may depend, 
that his justice would have balanced, and 
thereby prevented any bad effects flowing. 
from his love to his native country. 

But, my lords, as ministers generally 
make their court to their sovereign by flat- 
tering and indulging his governing pas- 
sions; and as British ministers are no ho- 
nester than those of other countries, we 
cannot suppose that any British minister, 
then along with his majesty, took care to 
give him notice of, or any other way to 
restrain this partiality. “This was foreseen, 
and endeavoured to be guarded against b 
the Act of Settlement; for why was it 
therein provided, that England should not 
be engaged in war on account of Hanover, 
and that no foreigner, even though natu- 
ralized, should be of the privy council, or 
enjoy any office or place of trust? The 
reason of this certainly was, because the | 
parliament then foresaw, that a prince of 
our present royal family might, probably, 
shew a partiality towards his native coun- 
try and countrymen, and that they could 
not trust to British ministers for restrain- 
ing this partiality by their advice. There- 
fore, my lords, from the nature of man- 
kind, from the Act of Settlement, and 
from the notoriety of the fact, we must 
suppose, that a partiality was, in many re- 
spects, and various instances, last cam- 
paign, shewn in favour of the Hanoverians, 

This partiality, my lords, had two very 
natural effects: it made the British soldiers 


~~ 
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peevish, and the Hanoverian insulting; 
and, accordingly, from all the gentlemen I 


‘have conversed with, I have heard, that 


the Hanoverians were very ready to insult 
the British, wherever they thought the 
had a superiority, and that the British 
were apt to quarrel with the Hanoverians 
about the merest trifles. This, I say, is 
the general report, and is confined by 
the very story the noble lord was pleased 
to tell us; for if the British troops had not 
been sometimes insulted by the Hanove- 
rian, they would not so readily have given 
credit to that story; and if they had not 
found by experience, that a partiality was 
shewn to the Hanoverians, they would not 
have thought of mutinying upon that oc- 
casion, because they would have expected, 


that the guilty persons should be imme- 


diately apprehended, and condignly pu- 
nished ; for the people of a country, or the 
soldiers of an army, never think of seeking 
for justice in a mobbish or mutinous way, 
when they think they can obtain it in a 
Jegal. — : - 

This story is therefore, my lords, a proof 
not only of the partiality shewn to the Ha- 
noverians, but of the discontents that pre- 
vailed among the British troops abroad; and 


these discontents will certainly be, if they 
have not already been, communicated to 


our troops, as well as people at home; for 
‘Englishmen at home will take the part of 
Englishmen ill-used abroad, as was appa- 
‘rent from the universal clamour lately 
raised against our prime minister, on ac- 
count of the decredations and cruelties of 
the Spanish guarda costas. It is there- 
fore evident, that discontents have been 
‘raised by taking Hanoverians into British 
pay, and the consequences that have there- 
upon ensued. All popular discontents, 
ay lords, are dangerous, but these of all 
others are the most dangerous, because 
most ready to deviate into disaffection ; 
for the discontented will naturally suppose, 
that under this family they can never ex- 
pect any redress, or any abatement of this 
grievance. As the people are naturally 


“jealous, and by the disaffected have been 


taught to suspect, that in all the measures 


‘resolved on by our ministers, the particu- 


Jar interést of Hanover has been the chief 
consideration, ever since the accession of 
that family to the throne of these king- 
dome, it could not but be foreseen, and if 


‘I had never conversed with any one man 
‘upon the subject, I should believe, that 
our taking -Hanoverian troops into our 
pay would create disaffection and discon- 
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tent. This could not but be the effect of 
our first taking them into pay, and the 
partiality that has been since shewn to- 
wards them must necessarily render that 
effect more certain and more general. To 
make this conclusion therefore, we have 
no occasion to enquire into what is said 
by different sorts of people, or by any sort 
of people: I am glad to hear, that people 
do speak their minds upon. the subject; 
for if they did not, I should be afraid of 
their beginning to harbour thoughts of 
shewing their sentiments by their actions. 
What their sentiments are, must be evi- 
dent from the nature of things, and for 


this reason it is my opinion, that no man 


who has a true regard for the royal family 
now upon our throne, will be for continu- 
ing the Hanover troops in British pay. It 
is said of a noble lord in a late reign, that 
he turned Roman Catholic, in order to 
overset the Roman Catholic king then 
upon our throne: I hope, we have not at 
present any good reason to suspect, that. 
any British subject is now with the same 
view turned Hanoverian. But ag such a 
thing is possible, as wolves appear some- 
times in sheep’s clothing, those that are 
truly zealous for our present happy esta- 
blishment, will always have a jealousy of 
British minister that savours too strong o 
the Hanoverian. 

But, my lords, it is not for the sake 
only of the royal family now upon our 
throne, that 1 am so zealous against keep- 
ing the Hanoverians any longer in our 
pay, but because I am extremely desirous 


of seeing the present war brought to a 


pecey and happy issue, and because of 
the danger that may ensue, should the 
British and Hanoverian troops be again 
drawn out into the same camp. As tothe. 
success ‘of the war, these Hanoverians will 
be so far from contributing to it, that they 
will be a clog upon our arms, and retard 
or prevent all our warlike operations. 
Their own interest must lead them to aim 
at a prolongation of the war, as appears 
evidently, I think, from the inactivity of 
the last campaign; and the desire their 
generals shewed last campaign to preserve 
their troops, will make them oppose every 


bold enterprize, and every scheme that is 


attended with danger. In other merce- 
naries such views would be of very little 
consequence, because our British generals 
would not much heed their advice; but 
whilst we have Hanoverian mercenaries in 
our army, I believe, it is not possible to 
prevent their having a very great influence 
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upon the counsels of the British general ; 
nay, I believe, and from the experience of 


Jast campaign, from the fate of the noble. 


lord who. then had the command, I have 
reason to believe, that care will be taken 
to have always such a general as will give 
great heed to the advice of our Hanove- 
rian hirelings. It will therefore be in their 
power, and I make no doubt of its being 
in their will, to retard the operations of 
war ; and the same selfish spirit may have 
.& like effeet upon our negociations for a 
peace, which is an effect that could not be 
apprehended from our having any other 
mercenaries in our pay. What the terms 
were that were offered last summer by the 
emperor and France, I do not know, nor 
do I care; for common reason corvinces 
‘me, that as Jong as Hanover gets 3 or 
-400,000/. yearly from England, and is it- 
self in no danger, Hanover ministers will 
be eee agreeing to any terms of peace ; 
and I am apt to suspect, that Hanover mi- 
_nisters will always ,jhave some influence 
upon aur British, 

' Lastly, my lords, as to the danger that 
may ensue from drawing the British and 
Hanoverian troops again into the same 
camp, I must give credit to what I have 
heard from almost every officer returned 

‘from the army. The animosity between 
the two corps is risen to such a height, 
that if they should be again brought toge- 
ther into a camp, the least accident might 
blow it up into a flame, and set them a 
cutting the throats of one another, instead 
of those of the enemy, This is a danger 
that by all accounts is to be apprehended, 
and ought to be prevented, on account of 
the consequences it may produce, -not 
only abroad but at home. The people of 
this Kiagdom have already conceived a 
‘sort of an aversion to Hanover: such an 
accident as this would spread that aversion 
among our soldiers; and if our soldiers 
should join with the people, the conse- 
quence. might be such as I am terrified to 

think on. For this reason, my lords, J am 
resolved, that, let this question go how it 
will, it shall appear upon your Journals, 
that I acted upon this occasion like an 
Englishman, ~ 3) 

Lord Chancellor Hardwicke : 


‘ My lords; as it is my duty to in- 
form your Jordships, when I think any 
motion or debate contrary to the usual 
method of proceeding in this House, I 
should have stood up much sooner, if I 
_ had not been desirous to see, whether any 
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authentic proofs were to be. offered for 


establishing the facts upon which this exe 
traordinary motion seems to be founded, 
and upon which alone, I think, it can have 
any solid foundation. As yet I have heard. 
no sort of proof offered, as to any one of 
the facts alleged; and therefore, I must 
observe to your lordships, that according 
to the constant method of proceeding in 
this House, no contested fact is to be alk 
leged as a foundation for an argument, 
and much less for a motion, unless it be 
such a one as has been hefore proved by 
the examination of witnesses at your bar, 
or such a one as may be instantly proved - 
by the perusal of authentic papers upon 
your table. Now, my lords, as no sort of 
proof has been offered with regard to an 
one of the facts that have been allege 
they must, according to this rule, be left 
entirely out of the question; and this, I 
believe, will bring the debate within 9 
very natrow compass; because, in that 
case, the motion now before us will de- 
pend entirely upon these two previous 
questions: whether we ought to assist the 
queen of Hungary in the present war? 
And, if we ought to assist her, whether 
we ought to assist her with troops, as weld 
as with aur money and our navy? 

That we ought to assist the queen of 
Hungary in the present war, is a question 
that has never yet been disputed, and has 
been upon all sides admitted, even in this — 
present debate; therefore, the only pre- 
vious question that can enter into this de- 
bate, is, whether we ought to assist her 
with troops as well as with our money and 
our navy? Jf this question he determined 
in the affirmative, we need go no further > 


because it will be easy to shew, that the 


question upon: the present motion must 
be determined in the negative; for if we 
are to assist her with troops, we must form. 
such an army as may be of service to her 
in Flanders, or such a gpe.as may safely 
march to her assistance in Germany, and 
neither of these we can do without taking 
foreign troops into our pay. Foreign 
troops, therefore, we must take into our 
pay, and the present circumstances of 
Europe must convince us, that at this con- 
juncture we can get no troops to hire ex- 
cept the troops of Hanoyer. The northern 
powers are now so jealous of ene another, 
or so much in the mterest of France, that 
we can expect no troops from any of them ; 
and the princes of Germany, Hanover 
alone excepted, have.the war tog near 
their pwn dass to spsre we any of their 
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traops. ‘The only other part of Europe 
from whrence we could expect any troops 
to hire, is; Swisserland, and as the French 
are in possession of the whole country be- 
tween us and them, we cannot expect that 
the French would allow a body of Swiss 
to march through that country, to join the 
British troops in Flanders, nor could the 
British troops, by themselves alone, march 
with any saiety to join them in Germany. 
Besides, if we should propose taking a 
' body of Swiss troops into our pay, they 
might very probably insist upon the same 
condition they always insist on and have 
from France, which is, that they shall not 
be obliged to pass the Rhine, er to serve 
upon the other side of that river. 

Thus your lordships must see, that if 
we are to assist the queen of Hungary 
with troops, we must keep the Hanove- 
rians in our pay, and consequently must 
reject this motion; and as to the question, 
whether we ought to assist the queen of 
Hungary with troops as well as money, it 
was so fully debated last session, that no- 
thing can be added to what was then said 
in favour of that measure, except what 
hag arisen from the good effects of it dur- 
ing last campaign. That our forming aa 
army in Flanders, and afterwards marching 

‘that army to the Rhine, prevented the 
French from supporting the war in Ger- 
many so vigorously as they might other- 
wise have done, is evident to a demonstra- 
tiom, because, while our army remained 
‘in-Flanders, the French found themselves 
under @ necessity to keep, and actually 
did keep an equal number of troops en- 
ee upon that part of their frontier, 
besides furnishing all their frontier towns 
a that side with regular troops instead 

militia; and when our army marched 
to the Rhine, the French found themselves 
under a necessity to march, and actually 
did march at least an equal number of 
troops the same way, which furnished his 
majesty with 8n opportunity to add to his 
former Jaurels, hy the glorious victory he 
obtained over them at Dettingen. These 
are facts.which stand in need of no proof, 
. because they neither can nor will be con- 
tested; and if all the troops employed te 
face our army in -Flanders and upon the 
Rhine, had been sent into Bavaria, would 
not the French have given the emperor a 
spuch more vigorous assistance, than they 
did? Can we .suppose, that ia this case 
the queen of Hungary would have been 
able to raise an: army sufficient for de- 
fendiog her own daminions? Much less | 
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can we suppose, that she would hawe bean. 
able to have drove the emperor out of bis 
hereditary couptries, to have compelled 
him to accept of a suspension of arms, and. 
to have brought her victorious army to the 
frontiers of France itself. | 
My lords, however strong our reasons 
were last year for assisting she queen of 
Hungary with troops as well as money, 
the success of last campaiga has capes fi 
those reasons much stronger. If Bavaria 
or. Bohemia had sti]l continued to be the 
seat of war, there might have been seme 
reason to say, that we ought not te think 
of assisting the queen of Hungary with - 
troops, hecause we could not with safesy 
march our troops thither, nor supply er 
recruit them after they were there; but 
now the seat of war is come to bein a 
country to which our tr may safely 
march, in which we may easily supply and 
recruit them, no reason can be suggested 
for our not sending troops to her assistance, 
Last campaign, my lords, brought the- 
war to the French frontier, and next camer 


paign, if we pursue the same vigorqus mea- 


sures, may Carry if into the heart of ther 
country, where it must be before we can 
expect any reasonable terms of peace. It 
is not to piigtodien rt that oy. —= 
ca n, the queen of Hungary will have 
a powerful ariay pos the Rhine: and if we 
join our army to hers, or make a diversion 
by an attack upor French Flanders or upon 
Lorrain, one successful battle or two, may 
open 3 way for the queen of Hungary’s 
Pandours to the gates even of Paris itself. 

I am far from sayieg, my lords, that this 
was or that this ought to be our aim: I 
shall not even say, that in the present ean- 
juncture we ought ta think of reducing the 
power of the House of Bourbon, however 
neceseary it may be for the safety and 
repose of Europe; but this I will say, thas 
we ought, if possible, to prevent any in~ 
crease of the power of that House, and . 
that we ought to assist the of Hum 
gary in the most effectual manner, till such 
a peree can be procured as may secure the 
liberties and independency of Europe, m 
which ews. own are certainly - involved. 
That this we. ought to do will, I believe, 
be admitted by every one ef your lord- 
ships; and I wake no dopbt of our finding 
by experience, that no such rede can be 
obtained, till France herself be brought 
into some real distress. Her own frontier 
must be attacked, and attacked in the 
most vigorous manner, before she wil] 
consent to desert her allies, as she calls 
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them, or‘as they ought more properly to 
de called, her thols, which at present tlie 
makes use of for reducing the power of 
her ancient rival, the House of Austria. 
Can we suppose, that France will abso- 
lutely desert the cause of the emperor, 
unless she finds herself in great and 
‘imminent danger? And till the emperor 
finds himself absolutely abandoned by 
¥rance, he will never come to any 
solid peace with the queen of Hungary. 
‘Can we suppose, that France will expressly 
abandon the projects of Spain, unless she 
finds herselfin danger? And till the court 
of Spain find themselves absolutely aban- 
doned by France, they will never come to 
‘any solid terms of peace, either with this 
nation or the queen of Hungary. There- 
fore we must conclude, that there is no 
effectual method for restoring the peace 
of Europe, and establishing it upon a solid 
basis, but by enabling the queen of Hun- 
gary not only to defend herself, but to 
‘carry the war into the French territories ; 
and for this purpose we must assist her 
with troops, as well as with our money 
and our navy. That this is practicable, 
the last campaign must convince us; for 
though we had not all the success that 
might have been expected from the natu- 
ral consequences of his majesty’s glorious 
victory at Dettingen, yet the success we 
had was a plain proof, that the seat of war 
ae be removed both from Germany 
and Italy, and carried into the territories 
of France itself. When we can do this, 
‘we may hope for a safe and honourable 
peace ; but till then I may venture to pro- 
phesy, that all such hopes will in the end 
‘prove chimerical. 
' From what I have said, my lords, 1 
‘think it must be concluded, that we ought 
"to assist the queen of Hungary with troops; 
‘and as we cannot assist her even with our 
own troops unless we continue the Hano- 
verians in our pay, this ‘motion must of 
‘course be rejected. I shall grant, that 
your lordships have a right upon all occa- 
sions to offer your advice.to your sovereign ; 
but when you are to offer such an express 
and particular advice as is here proposed by 
this motion, you ‘should be extremely 
careful of its being prudent and right. : 1 
am not, I confess, I never pretended to be a 
very deep politician, which may bethe cause 
of my viewing this piece of advice in a very 


‘odd sort of light; for to me it appears very | 


extraordinary, to advise his majesty. in ex- 


press terms to disband. one half.of his army : 
in the-middle ofa war. Ifit had been pro- 
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posed to advise his majesty to dismiss the 
Hanoverians and call home his British 
troops, the advice would not to me have 
appeared in so whimsical a light; because 
then it might have been supposed to be 
founded upon its being imprudent in us 
to think of assisting the’ queen of Hungary 
with any troops. Or if the advice pro- 

osed had been conditional, to dismiss the 

anoverians provided they could be re- 
placed by the hiring of any other troops, 
it would to me have appeared in a light 
more agreeable to common reason; but as" 
it stands in the motion now before us, it is 
quite out of the reach of my political com- 
prehension. , 

This, my lords, may be owing to my ig- 
norance in politics, or want of a political 
capacity; but as to the methods of pro- 
ceeding in this House, I hope, I may be 
allowed to pretend'to some knowledge, 
and I am very sure, that nothing can be 
more unparliamentary, than for your 
lordships to found a resolution upon facts 
which are contested, without having had 
any sort of proof so much as offered as to 
the truth of those facts. I therefore think 
it quite unnecessary to take notice of any 
of the facts that have been alledged; and 
as to one of them, J mean the preference 
which, it is pretended, was shewn to the 
Hanoverian troops, I wish it had not been 
mentioned in this House, either upon this 
or any other occasion. When I consider 
who was at the head of our army last cam- 
paign, I must think, that the bare men- 
tioning of such a fact, in such a public 
manner, is, in some measure, a failure of 
that duty and respect, which every lord in 
this House owes to his sovereign; and its 
being mentioned as one of the reasons for 
the motion now before us, is, in my opinion, 
one of the strongest reasons for our reject- 
ing the motion; because, if weshould agree 
to the motion, after hearing that fact as- 
signed as one of the reasons for it, the 
fact will be’ supposed to be true by the 
majority of those without doors: and, I 
hope, this House will never give any au- 
thority for believing a fact, which must, in 
its nature, tend to alienate the affections of 
the people, especially the army, from the 
royal family now upon our throne. 

There was another fact mentioned, my 
lords,.as a reason for the Address now pro- 
posed, which, in my opinion, ought like- 
wise to be considered as a reason against 
it: and that was, the discontents which 
are said to have been: raised among the 
people, and.in the army, by our taking 
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Hanoverians into our pay. My lords, 
when discontents are founded upon real 
rievances, I shall grant, they ought to 
e removed as soon as possible, by re- 
dressing the grievances that gave cause to 
them ; but when discontents are entirely 
groundless, or founded upon imaginary 
grievances, by attempting to remove them 
any other way than by instruction and 
roper discipline, you will increase them. 
f the people, or the soldiers in your army, 
have, by misinformation, been rendered 
discontented, you must take care to get 
them instructed, or truly informed; and 
if, nevertheless, their discontents should 
lead them into any rebellious or mutinous 
pee you must take care to have, at 
east, the ringleaders properly punished. 
If you take any other way for removing 
groundless or imaginary discontents, you 
will increase them ; because you will there- 
by give the people cause to think, that 
there were real grievances, when none 
existed but such as were altogether ima- 
ginary. In the present case, suppose our 
takmg Hanoverian troops into our pay has 
occasioned some discontents, if you should 
attempt to remove those discontents, by 
dismissing the Hanoverians, when you have 
as much occasion for them as you can pre- 
tend to have had at the time you first took 
them into your pay, will you not thereby 
increase those discontents, or confirm the 
poops in them? You certainly will, my 
ords, because every one will be thereby 
convinced, that our taking those troops 
_ into our pay, wasa real grievance, whereas 
it was only an imaginary one, and such a 
one as never could be thought a grievance, 
by any one who was rightly informed of 
the necessity we were under. 

Thus, my lords, it must appear, that 
the reasons offered for this motion, are 
either such as must be deemed no reasons 
at all, because founded upon facts which 
have never been proved ; or they are such 
as operate much more strongly against the 
motion, than they can be supposed to do 
in its favour. But supposé all the facts 
mentioned upon this occasion were true: 
Nay, I will go farther, I will suppose, it 
would be prudent and right in his majesty 
to dismiss the Hanoverian troops out of 
British pay ; yet still it would be wrong in 
us to interfere with our advice so early in 
the session. If the dismissing of them be 
supposed to be a right and a popular mea- 
sure, as it must be supposed by the noble 
lords who have made and supported this 
motion, in duty to our sovereign, we ought 
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to leave it to him to take this measure of 
himself, and without our interposition, that 
he may thereby recommend himself to 
the affections of his people ; for it has al- 
ways been held as a maxim in our govern- 
ment, that when merciful or popular mea- 
sures are to be taken, they ought to flow 
from the crown; and that when severity 
becomes necessary, the parliament ought 
to step between the king and the people. 
For this reason, my lords, if I were really 
of opinion, that it would be prudent and 
right in his majesty to dismiss the Hanove- 
rians out of British pay, I should rejoice at 
hearing such a motion made in this House, 
because I should consider it as a spur to 
his majesty’s' ministers to offer him this 
advice; and yet I should be against our 
agreeing to the motion, that the measure, 
when taken, might seem to flow from the 
mere good will of our sovereign. This, I 
say, should be my conduct, and this con- 
duct I should be the more easily led into, 
because, if the Hanoverians be continued 
in British pay,-we must have an opportu- 
nity before this session can be at an end, 
to declare our opinion upon this subject. 
I therefore need not declare to your lord- 
ships how I shall act upon this occasion, 
for let my opinion of the advice proposed 
be what it will, I must, as a faithful sub- 
ject to my sovereign, be against our agree- 
ing to the motion. | . 


Lord Carteret : 


My lords; when I stood up before 
in this debate, I intended only to set your 
lordships right, with regard to some facts 
that had been alleged as a foundation for 
this extraordinary motion, and I was hope- 
ful to have gained so much credit from’ 
your lordships as to have heard no more 
of them, but in this I find myself disap-. 
pointed, and therefore, I think myself ob-' 
liged to the noble lord who spoke last, be-' 
cause, I think, he has plainly shewed, that _ 
whether these facts be true or false, they 
can be of no significancy in this debate,. 
since it is not so much as pretended, that 
we have any parliamentary proof of them. 
The noble lord who spoke last but one, 


‘might therefore have saved himself the 


trouble of explaining to us those rules, by. 
which we are to judge when there is a 
contrariety of evidence ; for when there is 
no evidence at all,.we cannot surely have 
any use fer the rules his lordship was at 
so much pains to explain. When [ say, 
no evidence at all, 1 mean parliamentar 

evidence, which is the only sort of evi- 
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dence that can be admitted as a foundation 
for any resolution. of this House; and as 
no such evidence has been offered in this 
debate, I might save myself the trouble of 
any farther scrutiny into the truth of the 
facts that have been mentioned; but as 
the truth of those facts is still insisted on, 
and hearsays and flying reports given as a 
proof of them, though such evidence can 
have no influence upon your lordships’ way 
of voting, yet, Jest it should have an in- 
fluence upon your way of thinking, I shall 
beg leave to reconsider what has been 
said upon this head, in order to shew how 
little weight it ought to have with a fair 
and candid examiner into the truth of 
things. 

As tothe courage of the Hanover troops, 
my lords, the whole of the proof that has 
been offered of their want of courage, 
amounts to this, that some German of- 
ficers have said, they are generally reckon- 
éd among the worst troops in Germany ; 
and that some officers who were present 
at the battle of Dettingen, have said, they 
did as there that could retrieve the 
character they had in the late war. Now, 
my lords, in opposition to this, I will af- 
firm, that every German officer I have 
ever conversed with, did admit, that ever 
since the troops of Hanover began to be 
regularly and constantly disciplined, they 
were as good troops as any in Germany, 
except those he himself belonged to. This 
exception, indeed, was made by every of- 
ficer that did not himself belong to the 
troops of Hanover ; for from a natural and 
an useful prejudice, every man has the 
best opinion of the troops of that country 
or corps he himself belongs to; but as 
every one reckoned the troops of Hanover 
as good as any troops in Germany, except 
his own; I who am no German cannot 
admit of the exception, and must, thére- 
fore, conclude, that they are as good troops 
as any in Germany, or, indeed, as any in 
the world, except those of Great Britain. 
Then, as to their behaviour at thé battle 
of Dettingen, has any one officer ever 
said, that they behaved ill? Did any one 
regiment or corps of them desert. the 
post assigned them, or run away? Did 
not the French fly before them as well 
as before the British and Austrian 
troops? _ So far then it must be allowed, 
they retrieved the character said to have 
been given them by king William. As 
no man, who has ever seen the Hanover 
troops, can deny their being perfect mas- 
ters of military disciplinc, therefore the 
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noble lord, who is resolved, it seems, to 
allow the Hanover troops no one good qua- 
lity, took occasion to ridicule what is now 
called discipline. His lordship, I shall 
admit, has a happy talent at turning what 
ever he pleases into ridicule; but what- 
ever he may say of modern discipline, it 
is absulutely necessary for preventing con- 
fusion in a day of battle; and without see- 
ing troops engaged in action, there is no 
other way of determining whether they are 
to be called good or bad. Before the 
battle of Dettingen, we had not for many 
al any other way for judging of the 

anover troops, than by the appearance 
they made at a review. Upon such occa- 
sions they shewed themselves masters of 
military discipline, and at the battle of 
Dettingen they shewed, that they could 
observe it exactly even in the face of an 
enemy, and when cannon as well as mus- 
ket balls were flying about their ears in 
great plenty, which, I am sure, is no sign 
of their want of courage; and, I believe, 
it will upon all occasions be found, that 
they will do their duty as exactly, and as 
bravely too, as any other troops we have, 
or may have in our army. 

The next fact I am to take notice of, is 
the pretended disobedience of the Hano- 
verian troops to the orders of our general. 
This heavy complaint, 1 find, my lords, 
terminates at last in this, that one of the 
Hanoverian generals refused to march in 
pursuit of the French when commanded to 
do so. Whether this be true orno, Iam . 
utterly at a loss to determine, because, as 
I said before, I never heard of it till re- 
turned to London: and if it were strictly. © 
examined into, and fairly stated, perhaps, 
a good excuse might be found for this 
disobedience to the commands of the Bri- 
tish ‘general, especially as the king was 
then present in the army. But supposing 
the story true, and the disobedience alto- 
gether unjustifiable, is the mistake, or the 
disobedience of one of the Hanoverian ge- 
nerals a reason for dismissing the troops, 
when we have so much occasion for them, 
and at a time when we cannot supply their 
place by the hiring of any other troops? 

This is therefore a story, my lords, 
that, whether true or false, can furnish no 
solid argument for the present motion ; 
and as to the third fact I am to take no- 
tice of, I was really sorry to. hear it so 
much as talked of in this House, and much 
more sorry to hear it insisted on as a 
foundation for any motion: It is even with 
regret that I enter upon refuting it: be- 
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cause, if it had been true in every ciroum- 
stance, it isthe duty of every lord in this 
_ House to pass it over m silence, and to 
vendeavour, as much as he can, to have it 
baried in oblivion. When I say so, I be- 
dieve, every one of your lordships will sup- 
pore I mean the preference pretended to 
Have been shewn by his majesty to the 
troops of Hanover. This, asl have said 
i is as false a story as was ever in- 
vented; and yet some lords, I find, not 
only insist apoh the truth of it, but bring 
tigi elke reasons for believing it, from 
iis majesty’s being an Hanoverian, and 

from the many good qualities he is known 
‘to be possessed of. Atthis rate, my lords, 
we make his majesty’s case extremely un- 
fortunate: He is the first king, I believe, 
that ever had his good qualities objected 
to him as a crime; but there is not the 
east reason for this objection. His ma- 
jesty, it‘is true, was born and bred up at 
Hanover ; but he is of English blood, and 
by being isi possession of the British throne, 
he is a8 much a Briton as any man born 
and bred up within the island: there is, 
therefore, no reason to suppose, that the 
Jove of his native country could lead him 
to shew any unjust preference to the Han- 
‘over troops ; nor have [ heard any one in- 
stance of it alleged, except that of its 
being pretended, that he was governed 
aehar | by the counsels of his Hanoverian 
generals, and that he gave no heed to any 
advice that was offered by others. 

My lords, there is nothing more common 
than for men to complain, that their advice 
was not taken, because it was not followed; 
and this was really the case, I believe, dur- 
ing last campaign. His majesty took the 
advice of all the generals, both British and 
foreign, who had any right to be of his 
council: he heard them ali without dis- 
tinction, without prejudice; but he fol- 
lowed that advice only, which he thought 
best: those who found their advice had 
not been followed, thought themselves 
neglected, and complained of their advice 
not being taken; and this, I am con- 
vinced,-is the only foundation for the story 
vf his majesty’s being governed entirely by 


the counsels of his Hanoverian generals.. 


But this could not be; for there was never 
a-dispute in any council of war, where all 
the Hanoverian generals were of one side, 
and all the British of the other. In every 
‘question some of the British, some of the 
Hanoverian, and some of the Austrian 
genetals were of one side, and some of 


wach dn the other; therefore, whatever 
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was the result of his majesty’s deliberation, 
he could not be said to be governed either. 
by British, Hanoverian, or Austrian Coun- 
sels, With regard to the troops likewise, 
Ido not question but that, in some in- 
stances, the British thought, that a prefe- 
rence was shewn to the Hanoverians, and 
in others, the Hanoverians thought that a 
preference was shewn to the British.. This 
is frequent in all armies composed of troops 
of different nations ; and the people of this 
nation in particular have always been jea- 
lous of foreigners, nay, even of their fel- 
low-subjects ; for it is hardly possible to 
do justice te the Scottish or Irish, without 
raising a clamour among the English. I 
therefore do not, in the least, wonder at 
there being complaints among the British 
troops, of a preference shewn to the Ha- 
noverian, and these complaints were, per- 
haps, magnified by some of our inferior 
officers, in their letters to their corres- 
pondents here; but let any of the advo- 
cates for this motion fix upon any one in-: 
stance, where a preference was said to 
have been shewn to the Hanoverians, and 
I will undertake to shew, that it was a 
mistake ; and that the Hanoverians had, 
in that instance, as well as every other, 
nothing but common justice done them. 
There is not, therefore, the least foun- 
dation, my lords, for pretending, that any 
preference was shewn to the Hanoverians; 
and as this is said to have been the cause of 
the insults offered by the Hanoverian to the 
British troops, if we find upon exemina- 
tion, that there was no such causé, we 
must conclude, that there was no such 
effect. Disputes might sometimes happen, 
as there does in all armies, between parti- 
cular men, or particular parties, and some 
such might happen between some of the 
Hanoverians and some of the British. In 
these, sometimes the former, and some- 
times the latter were to blame; and I will 
answer for it, that upon a strict scrutiny 
it will appear, that the most impartial jus- 
tice was rendered to both, in ali cases 
where it became necessary to bring 
such disputes under the cognizance 
of a court martial. I was therefore sur- 
prised to hear the story I mentioned in this 
ebate, made use of as a proef of the in- 
sults offered by the Hanovepians, or of the 
difficulty our soldiers expected to meet 
with in obtaining justice, by any regular 
method of complaint. When a story is | 
circumstantially told, it must be believed 
by those that hear it, till they have an op- 
portunity: to. enquite into the truth of it ; 
[2A]. i 
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.and our.soldiers were so far from being 
mutinous upon that occasion, that they 
waited with paticnce till they. had an ap- 
portunity of being undeceived. If any 
animosities or heartburnings ever did arise 
on account of such reports, they ceased 
as soon as the reports were found to be 
false: and this will always be the case, so 
that there is nothing to be apprehended 
from any animosities or heartburnings that 
‘now subsist, or that may hereafter arise 
-between the British dnd Hanoverian 
forces; for if any such should hereafter 
:be raised, by false reports or misrepresen- 
. tations, a little proper discipline, and a 
proper care in the commanding officers, 
-will keep the soldiers on both sides within 
. the bounds of their duty, till an opportu- 
‘nity be found for detecting the falshood 
-of such reports or representations; and 
after the soldiers have found, that they 
have been two or three times deceived by 
‘such false reports or misrepresentations, 
they will give very little heed to any such 
for the future; so that if there was last 
campaign any danger to be apprehended 
from the jealousies, animosities, or heart- 
burnings that might arise between’ the 
British and Hanoverian troops, that dan- 
ger will be less next year, and will dimi- 
nish in every future campaign, as it did 
‘during the war in king William’s time; 
for though the jealousies and animo- 
sities between the Dutch and British troops 
rose at that time to a very great height, 
during the first campaign, they were after- 
wards very little or not at all heard of, 
during the whole time of that war. 
. _ I come now, my lords, to the inclina- 
tion or Jiberty the Hanover troops may 
have toserve the queen of Hungary, or to 
fight against the duke of Bavaria; and 
this I enter a with the more pleasure, 
‘because it takes me out of the tiresome 
track of refuting false and ridiculous sto- 
ries, and leads me into the reasoning part 
ofthe argument. Upon this head, I hope, 
‘none of your. lordships will expect, that I 
‘should. endeavour to justify the pacific 
-echemes ofa late minister, or the great 
‘deference that, in all his measures, he 
:geemed to shew to the court of Versailles. 
Those schemes and measures, your lord- 
ships all know, I have often in this House 
exploded: 1 have often foretold the con- 
sequences of them; and the danger 
Europe is now in, the expence this nation 
Is now exposed to, is a melancholy proof 
of my being, in that particular at least, 
toa true a prophet. Whether those mea- 


~ 
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sures proceeded from the influence of the 
Hanoverian court upon that of Great Bri- 
tain, or, which is more likely, from the 
influence of the British court upon that of 
Hanover, is not now a proper time to en- 
quire. Our house is now on fire about 
our ears, and, in my opinion, we should 
think of extinguishing the flames, before 
we think of enquiring who raised the fire ; 
for I could give a very good reason why 
it is impossible for us to do both at’ once. 
Now, my lords, as to the inclination of the 


‘Hanover troops to serve the queen of 
‘Hungary, I shall readily grant, that it 


must depend upon the inclination of the 
Hanover court; but I will say, that a 
British minister must have but a very 
slender capacity, if he does not make the 
inclination of that court coincide with the 


‘inclination of the court of Great Britain, 


because their interests are inseparable, and 
would be inseparable,, even though the 
same person were not sovereign of both 
dominions. 

What the inclination of the court of 
Hanover was, upon the late emperor’s . 
death, began very early to appear, my 
lords, by the great expence they put them- 
selves to in augmenting their troops, and 
their making all the other necessary pre- 
parations for performing their engage- 
ments to the House of Austria; and if 
they were afterwards led into a neutrality, 
and to give their vote for the present em- 
peror, it would be easy to shew, that it. 
was because they found they would not 
be supported by this nation in any mea- 
sures against France. The same spirit 
that prevailed over our councils in the year 
1733, had still its baneful influence, and 
as at that time the backwardness of the 
Dutch was made a pretence for our sitting 
with our arms a cross, and allowing France 
to give laws to Europe, the same argument 
was again made use of for our not assist- 
ing effectually the queen of Hungary, as if 
a potent nation, like this, were to be go- 
verned in all its measures by a prevailing: 
faction in the assembly of the States Ge- 
neral, Whilst this nation was under the 
influence of that spirit, it became neces- 
sary for the court of Hanover to take care 
of themselves by q neutrality; but we 
may judge of their inclinations by the 
French putting themselves to the expence 
of sending a considerable army to the 
frontiers of Hanover, in order to overawe 
the inclinations of that court; for the 
French could not be such fools as to ima- 
gine, thereby to overawe this pation, be» 
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cause if we had resolved to act, we might 
in a few weeks have sent from hence a 
superior army for the protection of that 
electorate. It was not therefore the in- 
clinations of the court of Hanover, but 
the pusillanimous or Frenchified spirit 
then prevalent in the British court, that 
Jed thém into a neutrality ; and by their 
confining that neutrality to the short term 
of a twelvemonth, we must suppose, that 
they were resolved to assist the queen of 
Hungary, as soon as any change’ in the 
circumstances of Europe, or in the coun- 
cils of this nation, should furnish them 
with an opportunity to do so, without ex- 


posing their own country to immediate. 


desolation. 

Fortunately for Europe, my lords, be- 
fore the term of this neutrality expired, 
the good success of the queen of Hun- 
gary’s arms in Bohemia and Bavaria, the 

efection of Prussia and Saxony from the 
French alliance, and a thorough change 
in the councils and measures of this court, 
furnished the court of Hanover with the 
opportunity they wished for; and accord- 
ingly, even before that term was expired, 
‘the troops they had agreed to lend us, 
began their march for Flanders, in order 
to enable us to form such an army there, 
as might make the French think more of 
defending their own frontiers, than of 

ushing the war either in Germany of 

taly. But this was not all: the court of 
Hanover not only lent us a large body of 
their troops, but in order to testify yet 
farther their inclination to assist the queen 
of Hungary, they marched, the very be- 
ginning of last campaign, a large body of 
their. own troops, and at their own ex- 
pence, to join our army upon the Rhine ; 
and though that body had not the good 
fortune to arrive time enough to share in 
the glory of Dettingen, yet they arrived 
time enough to have a share in the glory 
of driving the French out of Germany. 

This last was such a testimony of the 
inclination both of the court and troops 
of Hanover to assist the queen of Hungary, 
that I am surprised, my lords, to hear their 
inclination doubted of; and as to their 
being at liberty to fight against the duke 
of Bavaria, or, if the noble lord pleases, 
against the emperor, no one who under- 
stands the constitution of the empire can 
doubt of it. But this question, it seems, is 
not to be determined by the constitution 
of the empire, but by the success of the 
war, because that alone is to determine 
whether the Hanoyerians axe in the pre- 
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This, indeed, is one way of cutting off all 
reasoning upon. the subject ; but with his 
lordship’s leave, 1 must insist upon the 
constitution of the empire, because no 
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member thereof can be put to the ban,. 


but with the consent of the diet; and no 
one of that assembly will give his vote for 


putting a brother member to the ban, un-— 


less he has been guilty of some breach of 
the laws of the empire. No success can 


make the emperor absolute in the empire, | 


because his own allies, the French, would » 


for their own sake oppose it ; and nothing 
could tend more directly to make him ab- 
solute, than allowing him by his own au- 


thority, or by an undue influence upon the . 


diet, to put a member to the ban, who has 
This question there- 


fore is not to be decided by the event of 


the war, but by the laws of the empire. 
Now, my lords, we know that, by the 

constitution of the empire, every prince 

thereof is in a great many respects sove- 


reign within his own territories: He may © 


contract alliances with any foreign prince 
or state in Europe: he may in his awn 
right, and by himself alone, or in conjunc- 
tion with his allies, either within or with- 
out the empire, declare war against any 
foreign prince or state in Europe. . Nay, 
if the emperor should, without the con- 


currence of the diet of the empire, declare - 


war against any foreign power, no prince 
of the empire is obliged to assist him in 
such a war: Any prince of the empire 
may even join against him, not only as an 


~- 


4 


auxiliary but as a principal, without being - 


guilty of any breach of the laws of tle em- 
pire. But if the empire should afterwards 
make the war its own, by declaring war 


against that foreign power, the prince who - 
had before joined with that foreign power, ° 
must then. desist and withdraw his troops; . 
for against the emperor and empire he . 


cannot carry on, or assist in carrying on a@ 


war; he cannot even lend his troops to . 
any foreign power for carrying on a war . 


against the emperor and empire. But till 
the diet of the empire declares war, every 


member of the empire may join which side» 


he pleases ; and in like manner, if the em- 
peror should. attack any one member of 
the empire, without any authority from 
the diet for doing so, all or any of the 


members of the empire may join with the - 


member so attacked, and may carry the 
war into the emperor’s hereditary coun- 
tries, in order to compel 


him to give over. 


his unlawful enterprize, and submit his. 
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claims to the decision of the diet of the 
empire; for by the laws of the empire i is 
as unlawful for the emperor, as for any 
other prince of the empire, to attack any 
reember thereof, without an authority from 
the diet. 

This being the constitution of the em- 
pire, your lordships must see, that every 
member may join which side he will in the 
present war, because the empire, or diet 
of the empire, have never yet declared war 
against cither of the parties engaged. The 
diet has, it is true, granted 50 Roman 
months to the emperor, but they did not 
grant that subsidy to support the war, 
they granted it for supporting his dignity 
as their head, which they are obliged to 
do, when they chuse an emperor who has 
not wherewithal sufficient to support him- 
self. By granting this subsidy, they nei- 
ther approved of the war, nor cited war 
against the yaa of Hungary; and, in- 
deed, if the laws of the empire were to be 
the rule, all the members thereof ought to 
assist her against the emperor, because it 
was not she, but the emperor, or duke of 
Bavaria (as he then was) that began the 
attack ; and it is expressly contrary to the 
fundamental laws of the empire, for any 
one member to attack another, till after 
he has laid his case before the diet, and 
has obtained their authority for doing him- 
Self right, which, it is well known, the 
duke of Bavaria never did. 

From what I have said, your lordships 
' must see, that the court and troops of Ha- 
nover are at full liberty to assist the queen 
of Hungary against the emperor, without 
being guilty of any breach of the laws of 
the empire, and without the least danger 
of being exposed to the ban. According] 
they did assist as much as the British 
troops did; and both have assisted the 
queen of Hungary, as much as it was ne- 
cessary for them to do. I hope none of 
your lordships expect, whatever may be 
expected by some hot-headed people with- 
out doors, that we should run our troops 
headlong into a battle, when the same end 
may be obtained without exposing our 
troops, or running the risk of a battle. The 
end we had last campaign in view, was to 
rid Germany of the French armies, that 
the several members of the empire might 
be free from restraint, and at liberty to 
follow their own inclinations. For obtain- 
ing this end we had-no occasion to fight: 
If we prevented the French from sending 
sufficient reinforcements to their army in 
Bavaria, we knew that that army must re- 
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tire. On the other hand, the French had 
it in view to send such reinforcements ta 
their army in Bavaria, as might restere the 
emperor to the possession of his hereditary 
countries, and force the queen of Hungary 
to submit to their terms. This they saw 
they could not do without beating our 
army, and this they, through necessity, at- 
tempted at Dettingen. they had suc- 
ceeded, we should have heard nothing of 
his most Christian majesty’s moderation: 
and love of peace, in ordering his troops 
to evacuate Germany; but when they 
found themselves vanquished, instead of 
being victors, they foresaw that their 
troops must evacuate Germany, or run a 
very great risk of being all cut in pieces, 
by being obliged to engage in a general 
battle, without any lines to defend them, 
and in a country where they had no safe 
retreat, in case of their meeting with a de- 
feat; and therefore they then endeavoured 
to make a merit of the necessity they were 
under, and pretended, that the orders sent 
to their troops to evacuate Germany, pro- 
ceeded from his most Christian majesty’s 
moderation and love of peace. But these 
pretences could impose upon none but 
children ; for their army in Bavaria staid 
there as long as it possibly could, and 
their army under Noailles continued upon 
the Main, or near to it, watching for any 
opportunity to attack our army with ad- 
vantage, till prince Charles’s approach 
made it necessary for them to leave Ger- 
many, in order to seek for shelter behind 
their lines and fortifications upon the. 
Rhine. 

Your lordships must thus see, that our 
not attacking the French upon the Mam, 
did not proceed from any unwillingness m_ . 
the Hanoverians to fight against the em- 
peror or his allies, but from the rules of 
common prudence ; and his majesty’s com- 
ing to the army, and taking the command 
upon him, proceeded from necessity rather 
than choice; for before his arrival the dis- 
putes among the generals had brought. the 
army into such difficulties and confusion, 
that it would have run the utmost risk of 
being destroyed, had his majesty not ar-. 
ri ed at the very time he did. Upon his. 
majesty’s arrival in the army, a person of 
very high rank was sent to hn by the em- 
peror, to know whether his imperial ma- 
jesty might not come to and remain. in 
safety with his family at Frankfort: his 
majesty sent immediately a person of great 
figure to assure him, he might. ‘This an-__ 
swer, was 80 fax from proceeding from the 
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eror’s' having a. vassal, as the neble | if possible, to prince Charles’s progress; 
lord was pleased to express.it, ia our army, | and the other part must have remained in 
that his majesty could neither in justice | Lower Alsace, to observe the motions of 
ner prudence have sent. any other answer ; | the allied army under his majesty’s com- 
because the emperor had then concluded, | mand; - and these two parts of their army: 
or was upoa the point of coneluding, a sus- |, would have been so far separated, that they 
pension of arms with the queen of Hun-| could not have marched to the relief of 
gary, aad becausa the refusing such a fe- | one another. The allied army would then 
vour to the head of the ire, would | have been at liberty to have marched into 
have irritated all the seca the empire | Lorrain, or by the way of Luxembourg 
against us. This answer waa immediately | into Champaign, where likewise the French 
communicated by express ta the queen of | have but few fortresses to defend their 
Hungary, who so far approved of it, that | country; so that if prince Charles could 
she thanked his majesty for the answer he | have passed the Rhine, we must suppose 
had sent, and added, that he could nat. | that the latter part of the campaign would 
have done her a greater piece of service. | have been more bloody than the first part 

Having thus shewn, my lords, that no- | of it, and both armies might very probably 

thing that happened in our army. before | have taken up their winter quarters in the 
the French retired within their own fron- | dominions of France. But as prince 
tier, can argue the least unwillingness in | Charles was not able to pass the Rhine, the 
the Hanoverians to fight against the em- | allied army durst not venture to march a 
peror or his allies, I} shali next make a few | great way from that river, lest the French 
remarks upon what happened afterwards; | should make a sudden mareh with the 
though as I am neo general, ner was made | greatest part of their army, and attack 
acquainted with the reasons the generals | them when it was not possible for them to 

for their conduct; I can account for it | retreat towards prince Charles, nor for 
no other way than may be.done by any man | him to march up to their relief. 
of common sense and observation. This I{ This, my lords, was the true reason of 
am very sure of, that upon prince Chazles’s | the inactivity of the latter part of last cam- 
approach towards the Rhine, all the gene- | paign; prince Charles could not attack the 

agreed, that it would he beat for the | French, because he could not find an op- 
" two armies to act separately. This reso- {| portunity to pass the Rhine; and bis ma- 
lution did not proceed from any necessity | jesty could not ‘attack them, not only on 
occasioned by his majesty’s being im the | account of their strong lines, but because 
army, because, if it had been thought pro- | they had bebind those lines an army much 
per for the armies to join, his majesty cer- | superior in number te his, even after. he 
tainly could and would have left it, in | was joined by the Dutch troops; aad then 
order to leave the whole under prince | it was too late in the season, to think of 
Charles’s command; but the latter chose | any very long march, or of going upon 
to march with his army up the Rhine, and | any very remote expedition. Our inacti- 
it was certainly the opimion of all his ge- | vity, therefore, did not proceed from any 
_nerals, that he might soon find an oppor- | unwillingness in the Hanoverian troops to 
tunity to pass that river, in spite of all the | serve the common cause, er to expose 
care the French could take. If he had | themselves. to danger, when the good of 
passed the Rhine with his.army any where | the cause they were engaged in, made it 
above Strasbourg, his taking the single | necessary for them to doso; and whenever 
fortress of Huningen would have opened | any such necessity happens, | will under- 
kim a way into Franche Compte Bur- | take for their being as ready to expose 
gundy, and till that fortress had been | themselves as any troops we have, or ean 
taken, his army might have been plenti- | have in our army. The electorate of Ha-— 
fully supplied with provisions from. Swit- | nover is 2s much cencerned in the event 
zerland ; for though the cantons, om ac- | of the war as this kingdom; their liberties, 
count of their neutrality, would not allow | their properties, and their religion, are at 
him to enter their territories with his army, | stake, as well as ours; and they can have 
they could not hinder their people from |'no interest in prolonging the war; fox 
furnishing him with provisions. ‘though we pay alarge sum ef money for 

In this case, my. lords, the French | maintaining a body of their troops, that 

would have been obliged. to divide their |' money is all spent in foreign: countries, se 
army; one half must have marched away 


, that the electorate has no. benefit frova te: — 
to. the upper pagt of Alsace, to put a.stop, ion the contrary, as officers whe haye aay 
a | 7 
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estate of their own, generally spend more 
than their pay, we must suppose, that a 
pretty large sum of money goes out of the 
electorate yearly, for Super ne the ex- 
traordinary expence of their officers in 
our service; therefore, our having Hano- 
verian troops in our pay can neither pro- 
tract the war, nor prevent the conclusion 
of a treaty of peace, even supposing that 
Hanover should have an influence, both 
upon our councils of war, and councils of 
state; which is a supposition no late mea- 
sure has afforded the least ground for. 

I have now, I think, fully answered all 
the objections I have heard made against 
our continuing the Hanover troops in 
our pay; and as to the objection, 
which was last year made against our 
taking them into our pay, and which 
has been now repeated, against continuing 
them, I mean, that of its being a wrong 
measure in us to think of assisting the 
queen of Hungary with troops, it was not 
only fully answered last session in this 
House, but it has since been fully answer- 
ed by the success of last campaign. The 
French have been drove entirely out of 
the empire: the king of Sardinia has been 
not only kept firm to his engagements, but 
prevented from being swallowed up by in- 
undations of French and Spanish armies ; 
and the wary Dutch have been prevailed 
on to send 20,000 men to the assistance of 
the queen of Hungary. All these are the 

ure effects of our assisting the queen of 

ungary with troops, and taking 16,000 
Hanoverians into our pay for enabling us 
to do so. If we should alter or depart 
from this measure, after having by expe- 
rience found so many good effects result- 


ing from it, I should with the utmost re-' 


gret apply to us the ancient proverb, ¢ Quos 
Jupiter vult perdere, ens dementat.’ 

Let us consider, my lords, what would 
be the consequences of our agreeing 
to the Address proposed: his majesty, 
right or wrong, must comply with it; for 
we could not give our concurrence to any 
grant made by the other House for sup- 
porting those very troops we had before 
desired to be dismissed ; and for this very 
reason, I mustlook upon the Address pro- 
posed as an encroachment upon the pre 
rogative of the crown. It is decked, I 
shall grant, in the modest and decent 
terms of an advice, which we have a right 
to give; but under that specious appear- 
ance there lies concealed a command, 
which we have no right to give to our so- 
vereign. If we address, he must dismiss, 
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because he cannot maintain ; and the con- 
sequences of that dismission would, pro- 
bably, be fatal to Europe as well as-our- 
selves: the king of Sardinia would con- 
clude he was no longer to be effectually 
supported by this nation, and would there-' 
fore accept of any terms offered him by 
France and Spain :.the Dutch would cry, 

ou have betrayed and undone us; and, 


‘In order to atone for their past transgres- 
‘sion, might perhaps be prevailed on. to. 


join with France and Spain against us :' 
and the queen of Hungary, finding herself 
thus deserted by her other allies, and judg-: _ 
ing that she could put no confidence in 
the fickle and changeable resolutions of 
this nation, she would certainly throw her- 
self into the arms of France, and submit 
to any terms that court might prescribe. 
By this means France would get the ab- 
solute direction of almost all the courts.of 
Europe; and in that case, I shall leave to 
your lordships’ consideration, what terms 
we could expect from Spain, or how we. 
could prevent France from sending the: 
Pretender hither as her viceroy, and there- 
by depriving us at once of our liberties, 
our properties, and our religion. 

For my part, my lords, 1 tremble when. 
I think of what may be the consequences. 
of this motion’s being agreed to; and. 
therefore, by my way of acting or voting 
upon this occasion, I shall shew, that I am 
an enemy to the ambition of France, a. 
friend to the independency of Europe, a. 
friend to the liberties of this nation, and 
a friend to the Protestant religion. 


Lord Lonsdale : 


My lords; I do not pretend to a 
great deal of learning in the orders of this 
House, or in our methods of proceeding : | 
I have never given myself much trouble. 
about inquiring into them, because I ge- 
nerally direct myself by the rule of com- 
mon sense, so far as I can discover, from 
that small share of it which God Almighty 
has been pleased to bestow upon me; and. 
if I thought any one of our orders or me- 
thods of proceeding inconsistent with that 
rule, I should be for taking the first op- 
portunity to alter or abolish it. If we 
could never come to any resolution, nor 
offer any advice, without what is called a 
parliamentary .knowledge of all the facts 


.that might any way relate to it, we could. 


not, in my opinion, ever come to any re- 


solution, nor: offer any advice, without x 


previous, formal and regular enquiry into 


facts; because it is hardly possible to: con-. 


ie 


cd 
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«eive a resolution or advice that can have 
no relation to any fact whatsoever. But 
common sensé directs me to think, that 
there may be some facts so notorious as 
not to require any enquiry, and that there 
may pe cases where the facts ought not to 
be particularly enquired into, lest they 
should carry us farther than, at that time, 
the House intends to go. Of this kind 
are some of the facts now under our con- 
sideration: they are such as neither can, 
nor ought to be particularly enquired into, 
because of the great person that must ap- 
pear to have been concerned. I really do 
not know if we have a right to enquire into 
them; but whether.we have a right or no, 
-I am sure, it would be very improper for 
-us to enter into such an enquiry. I dare 
say, when your lordships reflect seriously 
-upon it, you will be for letting your reso-' 
lution rest upon the general knowledge we 
have of the facts that have been mentioned, 
Yather than enter into any particular en- 
quiry ; and this general knowledge is, ac- 
cording to my rule of judging, sufficient 
for supporting what is now proposed. 

The facts, I shall admit, my lords, are 
contested, but by whom are. they con- 
tested? Not by any lord whose business it 
was to know and enquire into them, though 
we have the happiness to have several such 
lords, in this, House: not by any officer 
returned from the army, at least by none 
-I have ever conversed with, and I have 
-conversed with many upon the subject : 
likewise, some lords of my acquaintance 
have. told me, that they have conversed 
-with many others; and all confess every 
fact that has been mentioned as a founda- 
tion for this motion: all agree. that the 
facts were notoriously known in the army, 
and all regretted that some of those facts 
-siiould have been so publicly and so cer- 
-tainly known. Would you render them 
-more public, would you render them more 
certain, by a solemn and particular enquiry 
-at the bar af this House? Can any man 
-be a*sincere friend to our present happy 
establishment or the Protestant religion, 
that would promote such an enquiry, and 
force this House, perhaps the nation, into 
-some violent resolution, rather than part 
with any. of his favourite projects? 

Besides, my lords, most of the facts that 
-have been mentioned, are such as-cannot 
be properly enquired into: Would you 
-enquire into the courage of the Hanove- 
rian troops? Cap you enquire into the 
courage of any particular man? -A plain 
fact you may enquire into, but a personal 
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qualification can never be, by itself alone, 
a proper subject for a judicial enquiry. A 
man may be known to have little or no 
courage, though he never hid himself be- 
hind a tree in the time of danger, or though 
he never deserted a post in which there 
was little or no danger; and a man of real 
courage may by misfortune or imprudence 
get the character of a coward. Opinion 
is in this case the principal thing; and, I 
believe, most of us have had, in conver- 
sation with officers, the opinion of our 
army with regard to the courage of the 
Hanoverian troops. If our army have a 
bad opinion of the courage of those troops, 
whether that opinion be true or false, it is 
a good reason for dismissing them; be- 
cause we cannot expect our troops . will 
engage with alacrity, in conjunction with 
troops, upon whom they think they can- 
not depend for a proper assistance. 

Would you enquire by whose counsels 
the army was governed? I hope you will 
not, my lords, for I am afraid of its being 
made too plain. Perhaps some of the 
British generals for the most part chimed 
in with the Hanoverian: I can easily con- 
ceive a reason for this, though I do not 
think proper to explain it. Perhaps too, 
some of the British generals complained of 
their advice not being taken, because not 
followed; and I must say, that a man has 
some reason to think his -advice is not 
taken, when it is not followed; but there 
is a difference between hearing and re- 
garding a man’s advice, and no man. of 
spirit will offer his advice when he 
finds it is not: regarded. But whether a 
man’s advice was regarded or no, is what 
he cannot prove ; for it depends upon the 
air, the countenance, and I do not know | 
what, of the person to whom it is given ; 
by which the adviser may be in him- 
self convinced, that what he said was not 
regarded, though no other person present 
took the least notice of it. | 

The preference said to have been shewn 
to the Hanover troops is likewise a fact 
which cannot be. particularly enquired 


Into; because a preference may be shewn 


to a body of men, and such a preference 
too, as may be most shocking to another 
body of men, and yet it may be impossible 
to prove it to the satisfaction of a court of 
judicature, because, perhaps, there were 
none present but such as were concerned 


of one side or the other, or because the 


preference consisted in such little punc- 
tilios as passed unobserved by those that 
were not personally concerned, This tas 
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is a fact that, I hope, your lordships will 
not particularly enquire into; for I am 
afraid, lest too frequent and too glaring 
instances of this preference should be made 
appear; and I should be sorry to see such 


instances published and confirmed by an 
examination upon oath at your lordships’ 


bar. Upon this subject the noble lord 
who spoke last, said, that no king ever had 
his good qualities imputed to him as a 
i rds, to be as _con- 


crime. I chuse, my 
cise as possible, because I do not like to 
repeat what was said by either side upon 
such a tender subject. 
widely from bis lordship, for there. are 
many good qualities that become blame- 
"able when too far extended. A generous, 

a merciful temper, are both very good 
_ qualities in a king, and yet bu*h may be 

so far extended as to become highly cul- 

pable, if not crimmal. Our own late his- 


tory has furnished us with an example of 


a king, that was drove from his throne, 
for extending too far a quality which was 
in itself highly commendable: zeal for re- 
ligion is certainly a good quality ; yet this 
good quality ruined the late king James ; 

or his zeal for the religion he thought the 
only true ane, prompted him to commit 
such actions as made him first lose the 
hearts of his people, and soon after his 


crown. . Therefore it is the business of 


those who are counsellors to 2 king, to 
watch over his good qualities as well as 
his bad, in order to stifle the latter as 
much as possible, and to prevent any ex- 
cess in the er. 
. However tender this point may be, my 
lords, if the Hanover troops be continued 
in our pay, I do not knew but it may be 
necessary for thts House to take a little 
farther notice of the preference that was 
last campaign shewn to the Hanoverian 
troops, and even to pass a censure upon 
those ministers that might, but did not 
ive better advice to their sovereign. 
is, I say, may be necessary, if those 


troops be continued in our pay, in order to. 


quiet the minds of the British soldiers, and 
to convince them, that however negligent 
our ministers may be of their duty, we 
will neither neglect, nor be terrified from 
rming ours. That there was a pre- 
rence, and even a shocking preference, 
shewn last campaign, in many instances, 
to the Hanoverian troops, is too generally 
known, to be contradicted or stifted. Our 
soldiers must not be ill used: if they are, 
they must be redressed by parliament, be- 
cause they cannet redress themselves: 


But I must differ 


to serve the queen of Hungary. 


which is the only service we have for 


nover be willing to serve that 
without ay by view of serving themselves. 
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they have not even the right that other 
subjects have: if they should petition, 


would be deemed mutiny. They cannot 
expect redress by a complaint to their 


commanding officers: last campaign, they 
complained to their commanding officers ; 
but they durst not freely represent their | 
case; if they did, they found themselves 
neglected, perhaps treated with contempt. 
My lords, e is nothing more dangerous 
than to neglect the complaints of the 
army: the poe will support their com- 

aints; and the resentment of both will 
fall upon the administration, and even 
upen the two Houses of Parliament, if we 
too should neglect their complaints. We 
must, therefore, take care to remove their 
resentment from eurselves ; and their pre- 
sent complaints deserve the more notice, 
because a neglect of them may be of the 
most fatal consequence to the illustrious 
family now upon our throne. But, [ho 
our agreeing to this Address, and the di 
missing of the Hanoverian troops in con- 
sequence thereof, will prevent its being 
necessary for us to enter upon such an en- 
grateful task. . | 

Another fact, my lords, which has been 
much argued, because it is allowed, I 
think, upon all sides, te be incapable of 
proof by any evidence but that of reason, 
8 the unwillingness of the Hanover troops 
they are willing enough te take our money 
I have never heard doubted ; but that they 
are willing to serve the queen of Hungary, 
enti, 
is, I find} very much questioned, because 
it is questioned whether the court of Ha- — 
princess 


And this, I confess, still remains a ques- 


tion with me; because, | think, it is very 
certain, that the court of Hanover never 
shewed any great anxiety about preserving 
the power of the House of Austria, nor 
did the British court manifest much anx- 
iety that way, for many years before the 
late emperor’s death. 


ether the court 
of Hanover be influenced by the British 


court, or the British by the Hanoverian, 
is a question that may, I think, be easily 
resolved. When the measures pursued 
by both are such as are agreeable to the 
interest of Hanover, but contrary to the 
interest of Great Britain, I shall conclude, 
that the latter is influenced by the former; 
and when the measurés pursued by bot! 

are agreeable to the interest of Great Bri- 


tain, but contrary to that of. Habover, £ 
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shall conclude, that the court of Hanover 
is influenced by the British; but I must 
confess, that [ never observed this last 
case happen, no not so much as once ever 
since the accession.. This, it is true, could 
be no rule, if what the noble lord who 
spoke last says, be true. If the interest of 
anover, and the interest of Great Bri- 
tain, be inseparable and always the same, 
we could not have any such rule for 
judging ; but I so far differ from his lord- 
ship, that I think, the interest of the two 
countries can very seldom, if ever, be the 
same. It is the interest of Hanover to get 
additions made to its territories, to enter 
into wars for that end, when it has a good 
prospect of success, and even to get Bri- 
tain involved in such projects; but, I am 
sure, it is contrary ta the interest, and in- 
consistent with the laws of Britain, to in- 
volve itself in any such projects. Whe- 
ther something of this kind was not in- 
tended upon the death of the late em- 
ror, or at least upon the king of Prussia’s 
invading Silesia, I shall leave to your lord- 
ships to determine; but I must have a 
suspicion, that some project of this kind 
was the cause of Hanover’s augmenting 
its troops. soon after the late emperor’s 
death ; and that it was not the backward- 
ness of the British court to second the 
views of Hanover, that made the latter 
drop this project, but the project’s be- 
coming impracticable, or, at least, very 
doubtful and dangerous, by the French 
court’s resolving to support the preten- 
sions of Prussia and Bavaria against the 
House of Austria. — | 
It is therefore evident, my lords, that 
before our agreeing to take 16,000 Hano- 
verian troops into our pay, that court had 
never any disinterested vrew of serving the 
queen of Hungary; and till it is made ap- 
pear to me, that we could not get any other 
troops to hire,I shallsuppose, that their 
lending us their troops, at such an extrava- 
gant price, proceeded rather from a view of 
taking our money, than from any real in- 
clination to serve the queen of Hungary ; 
for it is very remarkable, that notwith- 
standing Hanover’s lending us such a 
.large body of their troops, they neither 
augmented their army, nor sent a man at 
their own expence to join our army in 
Flanders, or any of the queen of Hun- 
ary’s armies in Germany. Last summer 
indeed, they sent 5 or 6,000 men at their 
own expence, to join our army upon the 
Rhine: but as that body did not receive 
orders to march till after his majesty had 
(VOL, XIIT.j 


the Hanoverian Troops. 


‘main in our pay. as long as possible. 
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fixed his resolution of going to the army, 
I must suppose, that the court of Hanover 
put themselves to that expence, with ‘a 
view of doing honour to their sovereign, | 
rather than with any view of doing effec- 
tual service to the queen of Hungary. 

As to the excuses that have been made 
for the inactivity of the last campaign, they 
are so easily answered, that 1 shall give 
your lordships very little trouble on that’ 
head. The maxim that has been laid 
down, of its being imprudent to risk com- 
ing to a battle without having an apparent 
advantage, may be a good maxim for 
France, but not for this nation or for the 
queen of Hungary, especially in the pre-— 
sent conjuncture. It is our business to 
push the war to a period as soon as possi- 
ble, and for that purpose to take every’ 
opportunity to come to action, where we’ 
can engage without an evident disadvan- 
tage; but instead of this, in every instance 
during last campaign, we avoided doing 
any thing that might bring the army to a 
decisive battle, and a noble lord has al- 
ready shewn, that our marching into Lor- 
rain, or by the way of Luxembourg into 
France, would have contributed more to 


‘prince Charles’s passing the Rhine, than 


our remaining where we did. What was 
the reason of prince Charles’s chusing to 
pass the Rhine in the sight of, and in 
spite of a numerous French army, and ina 
country where redoubts and ramparts 
were raised at every place at which he 
could attempt a passage : Isay, what was 
the reason of this extraordinary choice, 
when he could have passed without dan- 
ger, without opposition, where our army 
passed, is, it seems, a piece of secret his- 
tory we are not to be made acquainted 
with ; but till we are, I must believe, that 
this was not choice but necessity which 
prince Charles was drove to, in order to 
ahaa or humour his chief, nay, his only 
ally, 

These extraordinary measures, this 
special care to avoid coming to action, are 
to me, my lords, very suspicious, and, in- 
deed, almost a manifest proof, that if the 
court of Hanover are willing to serve the 
queen of Hungary, they are resolved that 
their troops shall serve her at as little 
peril as possible, and that they shall re- 
This 
may be the interest of Hanover, but, I am 
sure, it-is not the interest of Great Bri- 
tain; and I am surprised to’hear any lord 
talk of Hanover and Great Britain’s having 
the same concern in the event of the pre- 
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sent war, because they are equally con- 
cerned in the preservation of a balance of 
power in Europe. I say, I am surprised 
to hear this talked of, when the present 
war is a full and a melancholy demonstra- 
tion, that the princes of Germany prefer 
‘their own little selfish views, to the interest 
ef Europe, and to the interest and tran- 
quilhty oftheir native country ; and not 
only the present, but all past experience 
may convince us, that every prince and 
state in Germany may have some little 
selfish view of its own, that is inconsistent 
with the preservation of the balance of 
power, and that when this is the case, it 
will act in direct opposition to that gene- 
ral interest ; whereas this nation can have 
no such view, nor, indeed, any reason for 
engaging in any of the broils upon the 
continent, unless it be for the preservation 
of that balance of power ; and accordingly 
we have always generously engaged with- 
out any view but that of the general secu- 
rity, and have never got any thing by the 
most happy event, except perhaps some 
little additional advantage for our trade 
and navigation. 

Hitherto, my lords, I have said nothing 
of the disobedience of the Hanover gene- 
vals, or of the jealousies and animosities 
that have arisen between the British and 
Hanoverian troops. As to the disobedi- 
ence of their generals, I do not think we 
have much to do with it, because it may 
have proceeded from a mistake, the cause 
ofwhich we may guess at, and, I hope, 
there will be no such cause for the future. 
But as to the jealousies and animosities be- 
tween the troops, I think, it is the prin- 
cipal thing we ought to have under our 
consideration. lam convinced of the fact 
from themany reports I have heard, and that 
alone I think sufficient for what is now pro- 
posed; but if other lords do not think so, 
if they think we ought to have what they 


“call parliamentary evidence, they ought 


to move for it. The regular way, I sup- 
pose, is to appoint a day to take the state 
of the nation into consideration, and to 
order such of the officers who can give us 
any information to attend upon that day. 
If this should be agreed to, the affair will, 
In my opinion, depend upon one single 
question: for my own part, I should ask 


butone. The only questioh I should ask, 


would be, Is it, m your opinion, safe to 
bring these troops together next cam- 
paign? And if the most sensible and dis- 
interested officers concurred in this opi- 


nion, I should be for dismissing these Ha-. 
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noverians, let the consequence be what it 
would. | 
Surely, your lordships would not think 
of forming next campaign an army, com- 
posed of troops that hate one another 
more than they do the enemy, that would 
be more ready to attack one another than 
to attack the enemy, and that might very 
probably desert one another in the day of 
battle, not out of fear but out of resent- 
ment, that their hated companions might 
fall a sacrifice to their jess hated foes. 
These animosities, my lords, our ministers 
were long since apprised of, therefore, if it 
be absolutely necessary for us to assist the 
queen of Hungary with troops, I hope, 
they have already provided for having 
other troops in the room of these hated, 
and therefore useless Hanoverians. If they 
have not, this Address will give them 
timely warning, and for this reason I ap- 
prove of its being made s0 early in the ses- 
sion, To pretend that we can get no 
other troops to hire is no excuse ; for if we 
cannot, we must levy more’ of our own, 
and send those abroad that are now a bur- 
den upon our otherwise over-burdened 
people. But I am far from being as yet 
convinced, that it is absolutely necessar 
to assist the queen of Hungary with 
troops; and I am sure we ought not to 
give the French a pretence to bring the 
seat of war into Flanders. We ought to 
chuse to have it continued in Germany, 
where it will be much more inconvenient, 
troublesome and expensive for France, 
and there, if we furnish the queen of Hun- 
gary with money, she will be able to raise 
men enough for opposing all the armies 
that France can send against her. | 
Thus, my lords, in every light ia which 
this affair can be stated, our Address can 
be attended with no danger; and to pre- 
tend that it would be an incroachment 
upon the prerogative, because it would be 
a command rather than an advice, is a 
pretence that may be made use of against 
our offering our advice in any case where 
money is to be raised ; for this is the very 
reason for proposing this Address. The 
noble lords who are for this Address are 
of opinion, that no money ought to be 
granted for maintaining the Hanoverian 
troops, because those troops.can be of no 
service, but must be a.great prejudice to 
the common cause; and as the question, 
in relation to the money to be granted: by 
the other House for maintaining them, 
cannot come before us till near the end of 
the session, they take this method; to ap- 
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prise our ministers, that they will not give 
their concurrence to any such’ grant, 
which is certainly better than to say no- 
thing of it, till the moment that we must 
either give or refuse our concurrence to 
that grant; because eur ministers could 
not then have time to pout any other 
troops in the room of these Hanoverians. 
This motion I therefore look on as a tes- 
timony of the sincere regard these noble 


lords have for his majesty, and of their 


candour with respect to our ministers: it 
is a sort of previous trial, whether this 
House will or will not give its concurrence 
to the grant that may be made by the 
other for maintaining the Hanoverians, 
and as I shall be against our giving that 
concurrence, let the question come before 
us when it will, I should be afraid of being 
accused of parma if I did not now de- 
clare my opinion, by giving my vote for 
this motion. 


The Earl of Morton: 
My lords; anoble lord, whose sen- 


timents I have always the yreatest regard 


for, has said in this debate, that as he was 
determined to be against granting any 
money for maintaining the Hanoverian 
troops, he should be afraid of being ac- 
cused of treachery, should he not give his 
affirmative to this motion. Now, my lords, 
as I shall give my negative, I believe, to 
this motion, I therefore think it necessary, 
for abbr any such accusation, to 
declare, that I am not yet determined to 
be against granting any money for main- 
taining the Hanoverian troops: and after 
making this declaration, I hope, no one 
will expect, from my way of voting upon 
this occasion, that I should agree to the 
other question when it comes regularly 
before us. 

From what has been said this day, and 
extremely well said upon both sides, I see 
many strong arguments both for and 
against our keeping the Hanover troops in 
our pay: so strong, my lords, that I pro- 
fess myself at a loss how to determine ; 
and, really, cannot determine till I have 
had time to consider the question at more 
leisure, and with greater deliberation. 
This alone would be sufficient for my be- 
ing against the present motion; but this 
is not my only objection. I am against 
the motion because I think it unnecessary, 
and because, in the light I view it in, I 
think it disrespectful to my sovereign. I 
think it unnecessary, my lords, because 
the contract forthe hire of these troops 
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expires at Christmas next, and therefore 
if it be intended to be renewed, an appli- 
cation must be made in a few days to the 
other House, for money to maintain those 
troops for another year; for the contract 
will not surely, be renewed till the other 
House has granted the money, and if the. 
other House should refuse to grant the 
money, the troops must be dismissed of 
course. I, therefore, think it quite un- 
necessary for us to present any such ad- 
dress as is now proposed, till we see whe- 
ther the contract is to be renewed or not, 
especially as we must see this in a very 
fewdays, perhaps before we can have an 
opportunity to present our Address to his 
majesty. 

1 must therefore think, my lords, that 
our agreeing to such an address at pre- 
sent, would look as if we were afraid lest 
these Hanoverian troops should be dis- 
missed, before we had an opportunity ‘te 
shew our resentment by addressing against 
them ; and this briags to my mind a story 
that happened in Scotland, in the violent 
reign before the Revolution. A 
gentleman there being taken up and ac- 
cused of high ceusonghe was by imprison- 
ment, torture, and the other methods of 
compelling a confession, then usual in that 
unhappy country, reduced to such a low 
state of health, that when he was brought 
upon his trial he was near expiring ; so that 
the then governors, I should rather say 
oppressors, of that country, were appre- 
hensive of his not living te be condemned 
and executed, and therefore they resolved 
upon the utmost pola the unfortu- 
nate man was accordingly, after a short 
trial, condemned by eleven o’clock, and 
executed at two, lest they should have 
have been, by his death, disappointed of 
the pleasure of oe him executed, had 
the tragedy been deferred till next day. 
I hope your lordships will do nothing that 
may in the least resemble any of the pro- 
ceedings of that violent reign ; and there- 
fore, I hope, you will not at present re- 
solve upon any such address as is npw 


a 
- But beside being unnecessary, my lords, 
I have said, that in the light in which I 
view this motion, I think it disrespectful 
to his majesty. I am convinced, the 
noble lords who made and ep Laka the 
motion, view it in a quite different light, 
would neither have made 
nor supported it; but I must judge of it 
as it appears to me, and I must think, that 
as the Hanoverians are his majesty’s sub- 
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jects, we ought not to give credit to the 
reports upon which this motion seems to be 
founded, till they have been fully proved 
in a regular course of examination; and 
this caution we are by much the more 
obliged to observe, as some of the reports 
seem to affect his majesty’s personal con- 
duct. To give so much credit to such 
reports as to make them a foundation for 
an address against his majesty’s subjects 
the Hanoverian troops, seems to me to be 
@ very improper return to his majesty for 
the fatigues and perils he exposed himself 
to last campaign, especially as he thereby 
added to the triumphs of this kingdom, 
by the glorious victory he obtained over 
its most ancient and most inveterate ene- 
mies. This, my lords, is very different 
from the conduct of the Roman senate, 
who went out in a body to meet Teren- 
, tius Varro returning from the defeat at 
Canne, of which he himself had been the 
chief cause, and to thank him, ‘ Quod de 
‘ republica non desperasset.’ | 
After what I have said, my lords, I 
need not enter into the merits of the ques- 
tion, whether or no the Hanover troops 
ought to be continued in our pay; and 
‘therefore, I shall conclude with declaring 
' against this motion, but expressly reserv- 
_ ing to myself a liberty to be for or against 
_the other question, as 1 shall see cause, 
when it is brought regularly before us. 


The Earl of Cholmondeley : 


My lords; this debate has been 
carried on with so little regard to decency 
of language, and the highest name of the 


_ kingdom has been mentioned in it with so 


little regard, that I know not, whether it 
ought to be prolonged even to confute 
those arguments by which these outrages 
have been incited. | 

The chief pretence for these unjustifiable 
and ureaepeeD exclamations, has been 
given by the mention of some facts, which 
it has pleased the noble lords who support 
the motion, to suppose true, without any 
proof, and which, those who disapprove it, 
aré at liberty, likewise, without reason, to 
conclude false. , | 

But, because I would not willingly imi- 
tate that conduct which I censure, I shall 
give the reason which inclines me to be- 
ae ea the rumours which have been so 

igently propagated, and so loudly exag- 
gerated, have ne real or solid fountation ; 


_ that. they were originally nothing , more 


‘than the murmurs of discontent, which be- 
- Game afterwards the clamours of faction ; 
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that they were at first only the complaints, 


perhaps unjust, of particular men, which, 


because they might be made useful to a 


discontented party, were afterwards en- 
larged into public grievances. 

That this supposition is not unreason- 
able, will appear from the consideration of 
the constant and regular method by which 
military offences are punished, and the 
disorders of a camp or an army redressed. 
If any officer neglects his duty, or disobeys 
the orders of his commander, a court mar- 
tial is immediately to be summoned, before 
which his offence is to be shewn, and by 
which his punishment is to be awarded; — 
nor is there often any necessity of an ap- 
peal from the justice of those courts.to any 
other jurisdiction. 

At least, my lords, it must be allowed, 
that extraordinary methods are never to be 
taken, except in cases where the common 
forms of procedure are found by experi- 
ence, or foreseen by reason, to be ineffec- 
tual; and I cannot discover, why it should 


have been imagined, that disobedience, so 


flagrant as has been mentioned, would 
have escaped punishment; and, therefore, 
I cannot but suspect, that those crimes, of 
which no complaint was made, were never 
committed. | 


The Earl of Litchfeld : 


My lords; as it is the first time of | 
my speaking in this House, I am under too 
great a concern to express my sentiments 
so freely and clearly as I ought, and 
should have chose to sit still; but the duty ° 
I owe my country gets the better of the 
concern I am under, and forces me up 
even against my inclination, that I may, in 
the most open and explicit manner, declare 
my assent to the Address now under your 
consideration. In my opinion, there was 
never any thing occurred in this nation, 
which more necessarily required our ad- 
dressing the throne, than the subject upon 
which it is now proposed we should ad- 
dress. Not only the liberties of. this na- 
tion, but the liberties of Europe depend 
upon the success of the war we are. now, 
as auxiliaries, and I can foresee, will very 
soon be as principals, engaged in; and that 
all these should be sacrificed to a mere 
Hanover job, raiges my indignation, I must 
confess, above that coolness. with which 
every lord ought to express himself in this 
House. I say, my lords, a Hanover job: 
it is not only a Hanover job, but a job of 
the most sordid kind ; a low trick to draw 
this nation in, to give a large sum of. our 
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‘money to Hanover yearly, and for that 
purpose to risk the success of a war, upon 
which our own and Europe’s liberties so 
evidently depend. | 
To afford a pretence for our giving this 
sum of money yearly to Hanover, it is said, 
that we neither could, nor can now get 
any other troops to hire. If this had been 
true, my lords, it would have been a most 
unanswerable argument for our not inter- 
posing in the present disputes in Europe, 
any other way than by our good offices. 
We were engaged, it is true, by a precipi- 
tate treaty, to guarantee the Pragmatic 
Sanction: till the Dutch taught us more 
caution, we engaged, I shall grant, to gua- 
rantee that settlement of the Austrian suc- 
cession with all our force; but if it ap- 
eared evident, when the casus faderis 
appened, that all the assistance we could 
give, would be ineffectual, because none 
of the other powers of Europe, who were 
as much engaged by treaty as we, and 
more engaged in interest to defend the 
queen of Hungary, would either assist her, 
or lend us any troops for that purpose: I 
say, if this appeared evident, we ought not 
to have given her any assistance, nor to 
have interposed in the war any other way 
than by our good offices, to procure her 
the best terms of peace that could, in such 
an unlucky conjuncture, be obtained ; for 
surely, no — can oblige us te send our 
troops to be destroyed, or to send our 
money to be ineffectually thrawn away. 
Therefore, my lords, if the fact was true, 
that at the time when we first took the 
Hanoverians into our pay, we could get 
no other troops to hire, we ought not to 
have taken them: Ifthe fact be now true, 
that we ‘can, at this time, get no other 
troops to hire, we ought not to continue 
them in our pay; especially as even Hano- 
ver itself refuses to assist the queen of 
Hungary any farther than what we pay 
for. But I am persuaded, the fact nei- 
ther was, nor is true: when the treaty of 
Breslau was in negociation, I have good 
reason to believe, from the situation of af- 
fairs at that time, and even from what I 
have heard, that we might have got the 
king of Prussia to have lent us any num- 
ber of troops we pleased: nay, that we 
might have got him to have joined with us 
and the queen of Hungary, if we had 
offered him such a subsidy as we have 
since paid for the Hanover troops; and if 
we had done this, we should now, I be- 
lieve, have been in a fair way of obtaining 
every thing we could desire from Spain, 
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and of resettling the balance of power 
upon such a firm basis, as not to be easily 
shaken for many years to come. My lords, 
if we had engaged Prussia in an offensive 
war against France, the Dutch might then, 
perhaps, have ventured to have acted with 
a little more vigour, and then we might 
have thought of the otherwise Don Quixote 
enterprize, I mean that of obtaining from 
France an equivalent for what the queen 
of Hungary had yielded to Prussia. As 
the king of Prussia would, in that case, 
have been instrumental in obtaining that 
equivalent, it would have reconciled him 
so to the court of Vienna, that he might, 
in some measure, have depended upon the 
undisturbed possession of what was yielded 
to him; but from his neutrality only he 
cannot expect a thorough reconciliation 
with the court of Vienna: therefore we 
may foresee, that he will take the first op- 
portunity to be reconciled with the court 
of France, for his deserting them in the 
manner he lately did, because France is 
the only power in Europe, upon which he 
can safely depend for a guarantee of Sile- 
sia against the House of Austria; and the 
more that House is aggrandized, or ina 
way of being aggrandized, the more reason 
he has to seek for this guarantee, and. te 
take the first opportunity for obtaining it. 
Beside the in of Prussia, my lords, 
there were several other princes in Ger- 
many who had troops to lend, and, I am 
ersuaded, would have been glad to have 
taken our money; and by hiring troops 
from several of them, we might have had 
this further advantage, that we might 
thereby have induced, at least some of the 
circles, if not the diet of the empire, to 
have declared vigorously in our favour, 
and to have claimed that right, which cer- _ 
tainly belongs to them by the constitution 
of the empire, I mean the sole right of 
judging and determining the disputes that 
may happen between the several princes 
thereof. The Swiss likewise, who, as long 
as they have men in their country, can 
never be in want of regular well disciplined. 
troops, would, I believe, have been glad te 


have taken our money; and.as the sup- 


porting of the war in Italy, by sending 
troops thither from.Germany, is the most 
inconvenient and. expensive for the queen 
of Hungary, J xnust insist upon it, that the 
Swiss troops would have been more proper 
for the assistance of the queen of Hungary 
than Hanoverians; because the former 
could have much more easily marched inte 
Italy, where, [ am. sure, It was more for 
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our intérest to push the war, than to think 
of, pushing it in Flanders, where, in my 
opinion, it was most ridiculous for us to 
think of forming an army, unless the Dutch 
had previously desired it, in order to en- 
able them to declare themselves as princi- 
pals in the war against France. 

My lords, as this House has not of late 
years been let into any secrets relating to 
our foreign transactions: as there are no 
papers upon your table that can be a proof 
of the difficulties we met with in our soli- 
citations for the hire of foreign troops, we 
can judge from nothing but public appear- 
ances; and from them, one of these two 
conclusions, is, I think, evident to a de- 
monstration, either that we ought not to 
have engaged in the war, or that we might 
have got troops to hire from several other 
states beside Hanover; and if we had no- 
thing in view but the balance of power in 
Europe, it is, I think, as evident, that we 
should have chose to have hired Swiss 
troops, or the troops of any other prince 
in Germany, rather than those of Hanover. 
I must therefore look upon our hiring 
those troops, to be nothing but a job for 
getting a large sum of our money for Ha- 
nover; and I shall take this opportunity 
to declare, that I shall always be against 
Hanover jobs of every kind, but especially 
this, because I think it one of the worst 
kind that was ever thought on: I believe, 
it was the chief cause of our entering so 
far into the war: I believe it is the chief 
cause of the war being now continued ; 
and I fear, it will be the cause of the war 
having a very unhappy issue, both for the 


- House of Austria, and for this nation. Even 


my regard for Hanover must make me 
against our continuing these Hanover 
troops in our pay; because, if it be de- 


signed that they should act vigorously in 


this war, which I much doubt of, it may 
draw Hanover in to be made a principal in 
the war, and this will lay us under a ne- 
cessity of taking the whole, or the chief 
burden of the war upon ourselves alone ; 
because every ally we have upon the con- 
tinent will tell us, If you do not ‘do so or 
so, we'll desert you: we'll leave Hanover 
to be sacrificed. Whereas, if we had no 
stake upon the continent, our allies would 
always be afraid of our deserting them, 
but we might laugh at their threatening to 
desert us, because, being environed by the 
sea, we could stand collected in our own 
strength, and bid defiance to most of the 
princes upon the continent, supposing them 
all confederated against us. Thank God ! 
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Hanover is not as yet engaged asa prin- - 
cipal in the war : leat it should, I shall be 
against continuing its troops in our pay; - 
and as the question cannot come in the 
usual manner before us, till towards the 
end of the seasion, when it will be too late 
for dismissing them, I shall be for agreeing 
to this motion ; especially as we may judge 
from the fate of a motion of the same na- 
ture, but two days ago, that the other 
House will agree to the continuing of 
those troops in our pay, for another year ; 
before the expiration of which, that may 
happen which I dread most, I mean that 
Hanover will be engaged as a principal in 
the war, and this nation thereby of course 
made the slave, instead of being the mis- 
tress, of our alliance upon the continent. : 


The Marquis of Tweedale : 


My lords; as all the arguments for 
and against this motion have already been 
fully discussed, I rise up only to take no- 
tice, that if the motion be disrespectful to 
his majesty, as I think it is, the debate, as 
it has been managed, has become a great 
deal more so. Some lords, I think, have 
taken the liberty to express themselves in 
such a manner, as shews a disrespect, not 
only to his majesty, but even to this au- 
gust assembly. They have made use of 
expressions, which might perhaps suit well 
enough with the method of speaking in 
the other House, but are very unbecoming 
in this, where the utmost decency ought 
to be observed. A warm zeal for what 
we think the cause of our country, is, I 
shall grant, highly commendable; and in 
an assembly where the passions of man- 
kind are to be applied to, a speaker may 
give some latitude to his own; but in 
speaking to this assembly, we are to ap- 
ply to the reason of mankind only, and 
therefore every lord should moderate the 
warmth of his zeal before he rises up to 
speak here, and should set such bounds to 
his passion, as not to allow it to hurry him 
into any indecent expressions. 

I need not repeat, my lords, what has 
been already so well said in this debate, 
but as I am up, I must remind your lord- 
ships, that unanswerable reasons have been 
assigned why we could get no other troops 
to hire but the Hanoverian; and whatever 
other lords may think, 1 am far from be- 
ing of opinion, that the Hanoverian troops 
were the last we should have chosen to 
have hired. On the contrary, I think, 
they were preferable to all others, for 
these reasons: they are certainly as good 
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and as well disciplined troops as any in 
_ Europe, and as we could more certainly 
depend upon having them entirely at our 
command, they were therefore preferable 
to.all others. Besides, if we had hired 
troops from any other prince, wé must 
have paid him a subsidy, over and above 
paying equally dear for his troops; so that 
the Hanoverian troops come cheaper to us 
in the main, than the troops of any other 
potentate; and our taking them is at- 
tended with this further advantage, that 
we can dismiss them whenever we please, 
and may be sure of having them as long 
as we please :.whereas, had we hired troops 
from any other potentate in Europe, we 
must have hired them for a certain num- 
ber of years, or if we had hired them but 
for one year, we could not have been sure 
of having them the year following, should 
we then have stood never so much in need 
of them.. 

- These reasons, I shall admit, my lords, 
have before been all sufficiently explained, 
but as I was up, I thought. it necessary to 
remind you of them ; and as I cannot: sa 
any thing new upon the subject, I shall 
conclude with declaring, that I am most 
heartily against: the motion. 


.The question having been repeatedly 
called for, was at length put, when 36 
voted for it, and 71 against it. 


” Protest on rejectin 
Upon which the following Protest was 
entered: ‘ . 


! 
» 


“ Dissentient. 

1. ** Because we conceive that the rea- 
sons assigned in the question, not only 
justified, but called for that question, as a 

roper and necessary exercise of the in- 
erent rights of this House, to advise the 
_ crown; and we are convinced, that such 
jealousies and animosities have arisen, and 
will continue between the troops of Great 
Britain and those of Hanover, that the: 

can no longer act together, without evi- 
dent danger of the most pernicious and 
fatal consequences. 7 

2. * Because this our conviction is 

founded upon the most public and univer- 
sal notoriety, first transmitted froni the 
army abroad, then confirmed without 
doors, by the unanimous and concurrent 
accounts of all the officers that are re+ 
turned from them; and now uncontra- 
dicted by any of those noble lords, who 
had the honour of serving the last: cam- 
paign, and who were appealed to for the: 


the Hanoverian Troops. 


the said Motion.) 


-his.royal dominions. 


truth of this proposition, while the ques- 
tion was under our consideration: a sie 
lence which, we apprehend, amounts to a 
demonstration of the truth of the facts 
alledged. | 

3. * Because an army divided against 
itself, in such a manner as ours will cer- 
tainly be, if the 16,000 Hanoverians are 
still to continue a part of it, can give no 
strength to whatever allies we have, no 
terror to our enemies, but must greatly 
obstruct, and probably defeat the success 
of any operation or service in which it can 
be employed. | 

4, * Because the incompatibility of the. 
British and Hanoverian troops being known 
to all Europe, nothing can be a greater 
inducement to the queen of Hungary and 
the king of Sardinia, to quit our alliance, 
and make a separate peace for themselves, 
than if they should find, that, instead of a 
real and effectual support, we are resolved. 
to give thé name of an army only; which,. 
from the above-mentioned reasons, cannot 
co-operate in any plan for their service, or 
the benefit of the common cause. | 

5. “ Because we apprehend, that were 
it necessary, there would be no difficult 
in replacing the Hanoverian troops, wi 
16,000 others, at least as good, and as 
cheap, and not liable to the same, or any 
other objections from other states, who 
would be very willing to treat with us. 
about such a bargain. Nay, we conceive, 
that this number might, without any dan- 
ger, be, in a great degree, supplied by our. 
national troops now in Great Britain, and 
still leave more for the defence of the 
kingdom at home, than were kept here at 
any time during the last war. And we 
can discover no good reason, in our pre- 
sent burthened and exhausted condition, 
for keeping a number of national troops 
useless at home, and paying at the same 
time so considerable a number of. useless 
mercenaries abroad. | 

6. “ Because the willingness. of the 
States General of the United Provinces, or 
any other power in Europe, to-enter into 
a.closer conjunction with us, at this criti- 
cal time, must chiefly depend upon the 
idea they shall conceive of the state of this 
nation at home, especially with regard to 
the greater or lesser degree of union and 
harmony, which shall appear to . subsist 
between his majesty and his people in these 
And it is known all 
ever Europe, how much discontent and 
dissatisfaction the taking these 16,000 
Hanoverian troops. into the. pay- of Great 
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Britain, together with the many unhappy 
and mortifying circumstances that have 


attended that measure, has Ne 


raised in this kingdom; and how muc 

reason there is to apprehend an increase 
of that dissatisfaction, if it should be a de- 
termined measure of government, to con- 
tinue so odious a burden upon the nation, 
not only without any advantage, but with the 
most visible danger to the service abroad. 

7. ** Because we conceive it to be as 
much the duty, as it is the right of the 
peers of this realm, who are hereditary 
counsellors to the king, and mediators be- 
tween the crown and the people, to inter- 
pose their timely advice against such mea- 
sures as are calculated, m our opinions, 
for the private views of particular people 
only, have a manifest tendency to ahicants 
the love of the nation in general from this 
royal family, which we will always support 
with true English hearts, and with such 
counsels, as we do in our consciences think 
the most conducive to their glory, and to 
maintain and preserve the honour and 
dignity of that British crown, to which 
alone we owe our allegiance. 

8. ‘* Because we know there are parti- 
alities almost inseparable from human na- 
ture, and blameless in themselves, when 
acting within their proper bounds, which 
yet must have a most fatal influence, if 
encouraged to mix themselves with the 
affairs of this nation, either in the council 
or in the camp; and we do, from our 
souls, scorn and abominate that most ab- 
ject and criminal adulation, which either 
_ gives way to, or inflames such partialities, 
in prejudice to the national honour -and 
interest of our country: we therefore 
thought it necessary, to enter those our 
reasons against the further continuance of 
these mercenaries, which for one campaign 
only, have already cost this nation near 


70,0002. and which appear to us to have’ 


been, in many instances, disobedient to 
British orders, and utterly incompatible 
with British troops: that, as our votes 
_have, we hope, proved us to the present 
age, our names in the books may transmit 
us to posterity Englishmen. (Signed ) 
Marlborough, Talbot, Chesterfield, 
Bridgewater, Coventry, Shaftes- 
bury, Abingdon, Denbigh, Stan- 


hope, Sandwich, Bedford, Hunt-' 
ingdon, Aylesbury and Elgin, Ha- 


versham, Thanet, Masham, Rock- 
ingham, Hereford, Litchfield, West- 
moreland, Northampton, Foley, 
' Gower, Mansel, Beaufort.” i. 
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Debate in the Commons on the Conduct 
of the War.**] December 15. A motion 
was made, and the question being pro- - 
posed, ** That an humble Address be pre- 


* The following is from the MS. Pariiamen- 
TABY JOURNAL of the Hon. PHILIP 
YORKE. 


Nothing material passed in the House 
of Commons till the 15th of December, 
when the Antiministerial Cabinet thought 
fit to give us a specimen of their skill in 
drawing questions, as well as steadiness in 
maintaining what they had once agreed 
upon. 

G. Grenville, seconded by Mr. Lyttleton, 
moved, ‘ That an humble Address be 
presented to his majesty, most humbly 
to beseech his majesty, that, in considera- 
tion of the exhausted and impoverished 
state of this kingdom, by the great and 
unequal expence it has hitherto been bur- 
thened with, he will not engage this na- 
tion any farther, by acting as we have hi- 
therto done, or by entering into farther 
engagements with other powers, without 
first entering into an Alliance with the 
States General, for supporting and car-. 
rying on thereof, upon stipulated propor- 
tions of strength and expence, as was done 
in the late war.” 

The improper, loose, and inaccurate 
manner of wording this question was ex- 
posed with great spirit and force by the 
Solicitor General.—* If the preamble was 
undeniably true, (which he could by no 
means admit), where was the wisdom of 
declaring our inabilities to the whole world? 
Was that the method of inspiring our ene-: 
mies with moderation, or obtaining even a 
tolerable peace? He took it for granted 
that no gentleman proposed an Address 
which he did not think ought to pass, but 
if this met with the approbation of the 
House, he did not see how it was possible 
for the ministers to regulate their condact 
by it, so indefinite and general were the. 
terms of it. Did they mean by advising 
the king ‘ not te act as he had hitherto 
‘done?’ that he should not drive. the 
French out of Germany, or give them ano- 
ther defeat if an opportunity presented it~: 
self? Was not he to detach such a power: 
as Prussia from the French interest, if un- 
happy for the common cause it should 
again become necessary, or keep the'com-: 
bined fleets of France blocked upin Toulom 
by continuing his fleets in the: Mediter« 
ranean, and yet he said those expressions: 
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serited to his majesty, most humbly to be- 
seech his majesty, that, in consideration 
ef the exhausted and impoverished state 
of this kingdom, by the great and unequal 


expence it has hitherto been burthened 
with, he will not engage this nation any 


implied a censure upon d@very measure 
good or bad, unfortunate or successful, 
which had been pursued.—He urged fur- 
- ther, that as the motion was worded, the 
king was tied up from: entering into any 
engagements of any kind whatsoever, 
wherein the Dutch did not concur. How 


dish onourable: was that to his majesty dnd. 
the nation, whose councils would be made. 


dependant on the negative of the pen- 
sionary of Dort, how detrimental might it 
be tq the interests of both, since though 
Holland and. England had one great ob- 
ject in pursuit in which they were united, 
they had others in which they differed, as 
in matters: of trade, &c. But supposing 
the intent of the motion was only to re- 
strain the king from taking any further 
measures in support of the queen of Hun- 
gary, unless the States General would bear 
@ part in the expence and the danger, he 


thought it could not be defended even upon. 


that nore limited footing. The Dutch and 
we had: both given our guaranty to the 
Pragmatic Sanction by the treat 
Vienna, and the non-performance of one 
of'the contracting parties did not excuse 
the other from making good their engage- 
ments. That treaty settled likewise the 
degree of strength which was to be em- 


ployed:; at first a small proportion, but if 


that did not prove sufficient we were bound 
to assist the House of Austria totis viribus. 
The Dutch, whose motions. from the form 
of their government are slow and embar- 
rassed, had already marched a considera- 
ble body of their troops as auxiliaries to 
the queen of Hungary last campaign, and 
if we did not relax, our vigour would in all 
probability take a stronger part the next: 
but yet he thought it by no means ad- 
visable to connect ourselves so closely 
with them, as to lay it down as ah inva- 


riable maxim, that. we were not to stir a- 


Btep.in support of our allies abroad unless 
we could procure. at the same time the 


unanimous suffrages of the provinces which. 


sre es the Republic of Holland.” _ 
i Mr. Pitt in- his: reply seemed to admit 


that the preamble was improper and might’ 


be: left out, without prejudice to the drift 

and Coe of the motion: as, said he, 

any gentleman nught willingly’ give yu 
{ VOL. XIII. i 


the Conduct of the War. 


of 


farther, by acting as we have hitherto 
done, or by concerting further measures, 
er entering into further engagements, 
with other powers, without first entering © 


‘Into an Alliance with the States General 
of the United Provinces, for the support- 


‘the preamble to his patent of peerage, 
provided what was essential in it, the 
‘peerage itself, was preserved to him, 


ut he argued, that the most intimate 
connection with the Dutch should be con- 
sidered as the basis of our foreign politics, 
and more particularly in the present june- 
ture. It would be happy for this country 
if the sober maxims and well weighed 
councils of their government had an in-' 
fluence upon ours, which, he insinuated, 
were under the direction of a desperate 
rhodomontading minister. That all de- 
fensive views were answered by the expul- 
sion of the French out of the empire, and 
it would be a more difficult attempt ten’ 
times for us to make an impfession upon: 
their frontier, than it was for them to pe-' 
netrate into the heart of the queen of 
Hungary’s dominions, out of which they 
had been obliged to retreat with so much 
disgrace. He said, if this Address passed 
it would reduce us to a specific object, and: 
confine the headiong spirit which possess 
ed some of the ministers to more moderate’ 
views. He wished, therefore, for the sake 
of the rest, that it might go in the affirma- 
tive. Heconcluded by asserting, that the 
little finger of one man for the last six - 
months had lain heavier upon the nation 
than the loins of an administration which 
had continued twenty years. | 

Whilst the debate was kept up by othet 
speakers, Pitt, Lyttelton and Grenville 
went aside and amended their original 
motion, which was supposed to come from 
the masterly pen of Waller. The form 
into which they modelled it was certainly: 
less liable to objections; but as the ground: 
work continued the same, thore was still 
sufficient reason for rejecting it. 

Sir W. Yonge spoke to the following 
effect:—Mr. Spéaker; we have now a 
second edition of this motion corrected and 
amended by the authors, but I am: not 
more reconciled to it as it stands at present 
than when it was first proposed to you.’ 
The hon. gentleman had prefaced it with ' 
seme reasons which I thought: very bad’ 
ones, te induce us to’ come into ‘it; now it: 
seeths, they: ara omitted, and we are to’ 
give niotie at all, which proves to me that’ 


ip | those who-effer.it, have no good ones te 
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ing and carrying on thereof upon stipu- 
lated proportions of force and expence, as 
was dene in the late war,;’? an Amend- 
ment was proposed to be made to the ques- 
tion, by leaving out the words ‘ in consi- 
deration of the exhausted and impoverished 
state of this kingdom, by the great and 
unequal expence it has hitherto been bur- 
thened with :’? And the question being 
put, that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the question ; it passed in the 
negative. 

Another Amendment was proposed to 
be made to the question, by leaving out 
the words “ by acting as we have hitherto 
done, or by concerting further measures, 
or entering into further engagements with 
other powers,” and inserting instead there- 
of, these words, ‘* on the continent, in fa- 
vour of the queen of Hungary :”” And the 
question being put, that the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the ques- 
tion; it passed in the negative. Then the 

uestion being put, that the words ‘ on 
the continent, in favour of the queen of 
Hungary,” be inserted instead thereof ; it 
was resolved in the affirmative. 

Another Amendment was proposed to 
be made to the question, by leaving out 
the words “ supporting and carrying on 
thereof,’ and inserting instead thereof, 
these words, “in support of such mea- 
sures :’’ and the question being put, that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question; it passed in the 
- hegative. 

Then the question being put, that the 
words ‘ in support of such measures,”’ be 


assign: besides, as the tendency of it ap- 
pears to me to be neither more nor less, 
than telling the queen of Hungary, that 
we are tired of the war, and she is to ex- 
pect no further assistance from us;—and 
as it may hurry her into a separate peace, 
and consequently into the arms of France, 
I shall give it my hearty negative. 
Division, Ayes 132. 
Nocs 209. 
Majority ——73. 
Lord Petersham, to the surprize of every 
att voted with the minority. 

_ Mr. Lyttelton, in seconding the motion, 
asserted that the Dutch would always co- 
epee’ with us upon the continent when 
their real interests were concerned, and 
instanced in the Triple. Alliance, when he 
sgid England and Holland prescribed laws 
to Lewis 14th, united by a sense of their 
egnmon danger, though ‘Holland, parti- 
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inserted instead thereof; it was resolved in 
the affirmative. 
. Another Amendment was proposed to 
be made to the question, by inserting be- 
fore the word ‘ stipulated” the words 
‘< certain proper :”? and the said Amend- 
ment was, Sas the question put there- 
upon, agreed toby the House. = =—— 
Then the question, thus amended, being 
put, ‘ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, most humbly to be- 
seech his majesty, that he will not engage 
this nation any further on the continent in 
favour of the queen of Hungary, without 
first entering into an alliance with the 
States General of the United Provinces, 
for the support of such measures, upon 
certain proper stipulated proportions of 
force and expence, as was done in the 
late war ;”? the House divided. Ayes 132; 
Noes 209. So it passed in the negative. 


Debate in the Commons on continuing 
the British Troops in Flanders+.] Jan. 
11, 1744. Ina Committee of Supply, the 
following Resolutions were agreed to: 
1. ** That 634,344/. 11s. 4d. be granted 
to his majesty, for defraying the charge of 
21,358 effective men (commission and 
non-commission officers included) to be 
employed in Flanders for 1744. 2. That 
19,028 effective men, including 815 in- 
valids, with commission and non-commis- 
sion officers, be employed for guards, gar- 
risons, and other services, for 1744. 3. 
That a sum, not exceeding 561,794/. 5s. 
5id. be granted for defraying the charge 
of the said forces for guards and garrtsons._ 


cularly the pensionary De Wit, had- 
been in an intimate conjunction with 

France but just before. But he did not 

state that affair with accuracy. Mr. Dod- 

dington spoke indifferently that day, and I 
remember nothing peculiar which fell from 

him, except a pretty strong insinuation 

that the minister (by which title they 

affect to distinguish lord Carteret) endea- 

voured to make himself. absolute in the 

closet, that he might afterwards make his 

master absolute in the kingdom.* 


* Just before the recess, threatuing letters 
(the Post mark dated Oxford) and signed Wat 
Tyler, were sent to the Speaker and lord Car- © 
teret to acquaint them, that 300 men had ob- 
liged themselves by oath to tear the latter in 


pieces, limb by limb, if he brought in the Ha- - 


nover troops tbat winter, as well as all the, 
members who voted for them. ae 


+ From the London Magazine. 
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4. That 11,550 marines (commission and 
non-commission officers included) be em- 
ployed for 1744. 5. That 206,806/. 10s. 
e granted for defraying the charge of the 
said marines.”’ ) 
On the motion for agreeing to the first 
Resolution, the following debate ensued*: 


Mr. Winnington : 
Sir; as we are now in the Com- 
mittee of Supply, and have had the esti- 


eB 

. © The following is from the MS. PariiameEn- 
tary JouRNAL of the Hon. PHILIP 
YORKE. 


.. There was a long Debate in the 
House of Commons on the 11th of Ja- 
nuary: Whether the British troops should 
be continued in Flanders for the year 
17442 The opposition first endeavoured 
to put off the consideration of this affair 
to a further day, by moving that an Esti- 
mate of the expences incurred last year 
but not provided for by parliament, should 
be forthwith laid before the House. They 
said it was necessary gentlemen should be 
fully apprised of every branch of the 
charge which attended the keeping up a 
numerous army on the continent, that 
they might be enabled to judge whether 
the nation could afford to pay so large a 
sum for the continuance of it another year. 
To this it was answered, that the account 
of Extraordinaries was already ordered to 
be brought in, the very first day of the 
session, and that the sole reason of its not 
having yet been done, was, that those Ac- 
counts (which were very extensive) had 
not been so ape liquidated and adjusted 
by the proper offices, as that the ministers 
could justify the laying them before the 
House; and that they would answer for 
it there should not be one moment dela 
after the particulars were settled, cowarile 
which all possible expedition should be 
used. When this little velitation was 
over, Mr. Winnington opened the main 
uestion, ** That the sum of 634,344J. 
should be granted towards the keeping up 
21,358 British troops for the year 1744.” 
A debate ded. which lasted till 8 
o’ the clock. , I had prepared pretty large 
Notes, but I did not speak to them all, 
being ay ir geome that I had not such a 
command of myself, as was necessary, to 
go through every part of the matter which 
J had collected. . | 
_ Mr. Fane ; I am not much surprised, 
Sir, that gentlemen who have from the be- 
a | 
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mate for the support of our troops in 
Flanders referred to us, it is my duty to 
make you the proper motion for providing 
for that service ; and though I cannot sup- 
pose, that the motion I am to make will 
be rejected; yet, as I think it would be 
for the public good to have it unanimously 
agreed to, I shall beg leave to explain the 
utility, and even the necessity of the ser- 
vice, before I desire you to provide for it. 
The support of the queen of Hungary, and 


e 


ginning opposed every vigorous step that 
as been taken in support of the queen of 
Hungary, should continue their opposition 
by endeavouring to put a negative upon 
the question which is now before you. 
Nor can it appear strange to them, that 
those who have all along declared their 
approbation of the part which his majesty 
and the parliament have acted in this great 
scene of affairs in Europe, should be 
equally consistent in their behaviour, by 
giving their affirmatives to a motion, 80 
indispensably necessary towards carrying 
on the measures in which we are now en- 
aged abroad. : : 
- 6¢ J have listened, Sir, with the utmost 
attention to the arguments which have 
fallen from my hon. friend * who spoke 
last against the continuance of our forces 
in Flanders, and I cannot help thinking that 
they could never be urged with a worse 
grace than in the present debate, since 
the events of last summer seem to have 
verified, what. was before only speculative 
ly probable, that the restoring the House 
of Austria to a reasonable degree of 
weight in the scale of Europe, is no such 
impracticable undertaking; and I am sure 
nothing has yet appeared in our conduct 
which can tend to prove, what I have fre- 
quently heard thrown out in this House, 
and was, I think, insinuated by the hon. 
gentleman, that we are on the point of 
engaging in a desperate war of Equivalent 
sad Acquisition—All our councils and 
operations have been hitherto of a pre- 
yentive or auxiliary nature, calculated 
not to inflame the quarrels which have 
broke out on the continent, but to appease 
them; to secure or restore to our allies . 


‘the quiet enjoyment of their dominions, 


agreeably to former treaties, not to assist 
them in the invasion of the rights of others. 
With this view we medi a reconcilia< 
tion between the queen of Hungary an 
the king of Prussia; with this view. we 


* My old schoolfellow, Mr. Stanley. -- 
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in that the preservation of the balance of 
power, is @ measure which I| need say no- 
thing in favour of, because it has been re- 
commended to his majesty by his parlia- 
ment, and by the general voice of his peo- 
ple. In pursuance of this, his majesty 


have formed armies in the Netherlands, to 
divert France from oppressing either the 
king of Sardinia, or the queen ef Hun- 
gary by a superior force; with this view 
we have marched and acted in the empire, 
and upon this footing we must continue 
‘to act, till some reasonable plan of peace 
is offered,-or, to be more explicit, till 

France will speak out, will tell us what 
she aims at for herself and her allies clear- 
ty and specifically. I should be sorry, 

ir, if I have truly stated the conduct 
which this country has hitherto held, that 
any well wisher to its. honour and pros- 
perity, or to the general independence of 

urepe, should venture to lay it down, 
that it is not incumbent upon us to main- 
tain the Pragmatic Sanction, when France 
has, in defiance of the faith of . treaties, 
broke through their guaranty, conceived 

m terms: équally strong and binding with 
ours, without even resorting te that inge- 
nious subterfuge which they invented on 
a former occasion, of distinguishing be- 
tween the spirit and the letter of their en- 
gagements. But I know gentlemen will 
say, we do not differ with you about the 
boas point of supporting the queen of 
fiungary, but about the means of doing 
it,——-and that it would be more convenient 
for England to assist her only with pecu- 
niary aids: But this, Sir, is an opinion 
which I can by no means give into, unless 
{ was convinced, Ist, that her own coun- 
tries would supply ber with armies equally 
humerous and well disciplined with those 
we have already assembled for her ser- 
Vice; 2nd, that we should not be more 
drained of our specie, by the large re- 
mittances which we.should, in that method 
of assistance, be obliged to make, than 
we are by the present ;—and 3dly, that it 
is against the interest of this country when 
it is obliged to take a part in the affairs of 
the continent, to employ a reasonable 
proportion of our troops, the reputation of 
whose brave and intrepid behaviour is .so 
well established, in the minds of our ene- 
mies as well as allies. . : 

-  Buttheconsideration which principall 
influences me in this debate, and on which 
the fate of this question ought to depend, 
m the consequence of withdrawing our 
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formed an army in Flanders the summer 
before last, which had such an effect upon 
the counsels of France, as prevented theit 
sending the necessary reinforcements to 
their. armies in Germany, or any assistance 
to the Spaniards in Savoy, by which means 


forces at so critical a juncture. Will it 
not be considered both at home ‘and 
abroad, as abandoning the queen of Hun- 
gary, and giving up every thing, to the 
Eaoes justice and moderation of France ? 
One may venture te say, Sir, that it will 
he 8 more unjustifiable measure than the 
desertion of the Grand Alliance ig 1712: 
the queen then declared by the muuth of 
the bishop of Bristol, her geliea ti | 
at Utrecht, that she looked upon h 

as free from all engagements to her allies, 
If this question should not pass, we shall 
repeat the perfidy without giving the warn- 
ing. I appre Sir, farther, that such 
a step will prove as pernicious to ourselves 
in the end, as it will be dishonourable 
from the beginning. May not the queen 
of Hungary, irritated at our breach of 
faith towards her, strike up a separate 
peace, and te obtain better terms for her- 
self in Germany, surrender her part of the 
bartier to France, or to a prince who ma 
bea dependant on France? Thechiefvalue 
which the court ef Vienna sets upon the 
Netherlands, arises from the connection 
they enable it to preserve with the mari- 
time -powers—when that connection is 
broke off abruptly, the House of Austria 
in the first warmth of their resentment may 
be willing to free themselves from the 
charge and hazard of detending their bar- 
rier, though a late repentaice will infallibly 
attend it. 

«“ We are likewise told, that we ought 
net to proceed further without the con- 
currence of the Dutch, but I would ask, 
Sir, whether that cautious republic will 
eo-operate the sooner for our disarming? 
Nor should gentlemen who start this ob« 
jection, forget that last summer the States 
overruled th 
der to assist the queen of Hungary witlt 
an auxiliary corps of-20,000 men—one 
those dissenting provinces ( ene 
has lately acceded to the majority, which 
makes it highly probable, that if England 
does not abate of her vigour, Holland will 
encrease theirs ;—France is now exerting 
herself to the utmost. It is absolutely nes 
cessary that our preparations should kee 
some pace with these of our enemies, ant 
let the expence be what it will,.oat true 


a 


ree of their provinces, in or- — 
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the queen of Hungary became. every 
where superior in Germany, and the king 
of Sardinia was enabled to repel all the at- 
tacks. made upon him by the Spaniards in 
Piedmont. But as the French and Spa- 
niards still persisted in their designs of 


and lasting interest will be found to con- 
sist in eypporting our allies in such a man- 
ner as may bring matters to a secure and 
general peace :—rather than by a 1ed 
one, lie exposed ta anew war on the 

of France, as often as that crown shall be 
seized with a spirit of acquisition : * Mars 
gravior sub peace latet,’ Lor these reasons, 
Sir, I give my hearty affirmative to this 
question.”” 


List of Spegkers. 
For. Against. 
_ 1. Mr. Winnington 9. Mr. Waller. 
* moved. ‘1 4. Mr. Stanley. 
$. Mr. Nugent. 6. Mr. Oswatd. 

6. Mr. Yorke. 7. Mr. Sydenham. | 
9. Mr. Clive. 8. Ald. Heathcote. 
14. Ser.E. Thomas. 10. Sir F. Dashwood. 

18. Lord Perceval 19. Mr. Banks. 
15. Dr. Coates. 14. Ld, Hillsborough. 


17. Solicitor General. 16. G. Grenville. 


20. Mr. Pelham. 18. Mr. Bertie. 
23. Mr. Pelham. 19. Mr. Doddington. 
: 21. Mr. Waller. 
— 92, Mr. Cetton moved 
Division. to leave the Chair. 
Ayes....277. 94. Mr. Fazakerly. 
Noes....165. 25. Sir J. Philips se- 


Mr. Pitt and Lyttleton’s not speaking, 
proceeded from their ae opposed at a 
meeting of their party the debating or di- 
viding upon this question, which was car 
tied against their opinion by lord Cob- 
ham’s set. It is said the two former are 
anited with Jord Chesterfield,-—the latter, 
besides his nephews the Grenvilles, is con- 
nected with Doddington and Waller. 
How the Tories are inclined I know not, 
but as speakers in the House they are 
very inconsiderable. oe 

SPEECHES, 


- Mrinures of the principal 
given me by C. Y.. [The Hon, 
CUABLES YORKER, second son of 
Lord Chancellor HARDWICKE. | 


G. Grenville was m Ropes some _gentle- 
man in the administration, if any such 
there are in the ‘House, would ere this 
have informed us of the object, does not 
mean that he desires general informations 
ed captandum, that your alliance with 
Prussia is certain, your alliance with Rus- 


continuing the British Troops in Flanders. 
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stripping the qaeen of Hungary of'a preat 
part of ‘her dominions, it etl necet 
sary to drive the French entirely out of 
Gernzany, in order te enable the queen of 
Hungary te march her armiesto the Rhine; 
and ta make an attack upon France iteelf, 


sia is certaiti,—not ever repeated falle- 
cious assurances, but a clear account of 
what is aimed at. The pafliament has 
heen treated with indignity, and lights 
withheld without assigning a reason ;— 
the Dutch, the Prussian papers have beer 
refused, and the last without an excuse? 
—Considers what views we have had in 
out late measures,—to dismember the king 
of Prussia’s domintons, that appears from 
letters on your table; France knows shé 


| can be felt in Westphalia: this turned het 


strength that way; thie gave the alarm 
here ; the queen of Hungary’s affairs fur- 
nished a pretext: For what was the 
Spanish embarkation suffered from Bar- 
celona, which has lighted up the flame iri 
Italy, but for the sake of Hanover? Fot 
whatwere these forces asked last year but 
for the sake of Hanover? For what 
they be again employed—for the sake o 
Hanover! But taking it as the gentlemen 
have stated it, that they mean in general, 
(for particulars they cannot descend to) 
the restoring the balance of power, an 
humbling France; specious words but 
airy purposes; or: will you go on without 
the Dutch? and the Dutch will not pro- 
ceed without an object ;—the accession of 
the province of Groninguen is boasted. 
It is true, they have accetied to pay the 
quota of the subsidy given in money two 
years ago to the queen of Hungary ;—a 
very important accession indeed to the 
matter before you! The Dutch came into 
the field just time enough to lead you by 
the hand out of Germany : now the Frenc 
are withdrawn they will not think of act- 
mg again even with that parade and ap- 
pearance of vigour.—Will enter into all 
the views that can be proposed, and shew 
them rash:—if he should be guilty of 
mistakes in explaining his thoughts upor 
them, thinks that military mistakes are too 
for him to be particu- 
them: three places of 
operation; t. in Germany ; 2. in Italy; 3. 


in Flanders. As to the first, wishes no- 


thing worse for the French than that they 
mnay return ther’: They have lost 100,000 


‘men there, in the West Indies and Ger- 
‘tiahy taken together: you have Tost al- 


most as many, but France can support it 
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which appeared to be the only effectual 
methad for compelling that nation to give 
over their ambitious designs, and submit 
to such terms of peace as might restore 
and secure the balance of power. For 
this purpose, our army marched the be- 


better than you can: If you act in Ger- 
many they will lie behind your frontier to 
face and awe you. What can be done on 
that side ?—For the 2nd, by sea you may 
take Naples and Sicily, but by aland force 
cannot operate: for the 3rd, it must be 
either a mere state of inaction, or an at- 
tempt on the French barrier. The first 
is inglorious, will have no effect on the 
councils of France, not a man the fewer 
- will be sent into Italy; the 2nd absurd 
and unattainable. Hopes he shall not be 
told this is turning the House into a coun- 
cil of war; yet let it be said those who 
make the expence, ought to judge of the 
design : as the great council of the nation, 
we are to determine the views and objects 
of the nation :—so far we are a council of 
war, and perhaps it is the only one in 
which the voice of a British general will 
be heard, or his councils regarded. If 
these measures are weak, then it must be 
taken, that France and England are mak- 
ing war on the finances of each other: 
they can support an equal army at half 
the expence that you can, and their reve- 
nues are twice as large: what must be the 
issue of the contest? Has heard the most 
inconsistent reasonings about. France :— 
One while she is so powerful she must not 
be attacked, or even alarmed; another 
_ while she is so weak, she may be baffled, 
or even humbled. Turn this scheme in 
any form, it is wilder than a drunken man’s 
dream : Dulcinea could not be disenchant- 
ed unless Sancho receives 100 lashes; 
Sancho said very sensibly, she might con- 
tinue a country maid all her life, before he 
would submit to it. The mention of Don 
Quixote reminds him, that the two lead- 
ing maxims, of that book seem to have go- 
verned of late*; one that a man ought to 
expose himself to danger, despising ra- 
tional precautions: the other, that advan- 
tages are not to be pursued against the 
beaten. Alexander carried Homer with 
him into the field: One would think that 
some modern heroes had provided them- 
selves with Quixote in the same manner. 
Power, the only object of this war; ifa 


_* Vide Lord Carteret’s Speech against the 


Motion to dismiss the Hanover Troops. 
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ginning of last campaign to Germany, 
where they added to the laurels of their 
country by the glorious victory at Dettin- 
gen, whereby they compelled the French 
to evacuate Germany, and the emperor to 
agree to a suspension of arms with the 


minister desirous to enslave his country: 
would form a project for the purpose, he 
could propose none better to himself, than 
to advise his master by exhausting his peo- 
ple in quarrels on the continent, to turn 
their attention from. domestic to foreign 
considerations: by this means wearied and 
impoverished, we may become the pro-~ 
vince of a province, and an easy prey to 
arbitrary designs. © issn 3 ay 
Solicitor General. Hasheardlittle against 
the question but general arguments ; takes 
it to be the defect of the subject, because 
the hon. gentleman, who speaks with great 
accuracy and precision, resorted to them. 
Cannot compliment any minister or set 
of men with the credit of these measures, 
but the king and the nation.—Reasons 
from prudence: France is making her last 
efforts to maintain large armies; to assist 
Spain in Italy, to act against the queen of 
Hungary in einer 5 She sees the coun- 
try of the elector of Bavaria wrested from 
him; can she be easy and not penetrated 
with shame under that consideration? Are 
not the Netherlands a perpetual object of 
her inclinations and her envy; if you dis- 
arm, can Holland alone defend them? She 
must divide and weakenthem. The queen 
of Hungary will lose Luxemberg, and 
France resume the train of successes she 
enjoyed at the end of the last century.— 
Reasons from principles of honor. We 
must not depart from our engagements ; tt 
will be to use the House of Austria as 
France did, in violating the Pragmatic 
Sanction, and entering into this war. Rea- 
sons from views attained: Saxony has 
renounced its pretensions, Prussia 1s de- 
tached, Sardinia gained. As to conquest, 
France is just where she was, befcre she 
set out; has she not retreated like flight ? 
been defeated as her injustice deserved, 
which was so apparent that the first prince 
of the blood eR -the council board, after 
having declared his sentiments against it, 
and that the curse of God would follow on 
so perfidious an undertaking. As to re- 
venue much exhausted, anticipations on 
the farmers of the revenue is the usual way 
of providing for emergencies, which con- 
the distress of the government, but 


| the distress for money is such, that an exe 
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queen of Hungary. This opened a free 
assage for her armies to the Rhine; and 
if prince Charles could have passed that 
river, a glorious end might, very probably, 
have been put to the war before the close 
of last campaign ; but the French had so 
cise is now laid on the meanest necessaries 
of life: has read the edicts registered in 
the parliament of Paris; the king has been 
pleased in December last on their remon- 
strances to take it off as to peas and beans, 
and one thing more in the same frequent 
use with the common people, and that is 
all the mitigation. This has discovered 
their weakness to the whole world. Asto 
men, they have lost 130 or 40 thousand, 
and though they wish for peace, they are 
determined to make one struggle more, 
and for that purpose are arming with the 
utmost vigour. Shall we then throw up 
all we have gained by disarming ? ‘ Oremus 
« pacem, et dextras tendamus inermes ??— 
Reasons from views attainable —If the 
French re-enter Germany, will you not 
drive them out again? if they look to- 
wards the Netherlands, will you consider it 
as useless to observe or control them? 
Which way soever you turn the force of 
your arms, the favourite and important 
point of assisting in Italy must be defeated 
or obstructed ; land war is sometimes ne- 
cessary, never eligible ; naval force may 
assist the operations, but cannot attain the 
effect of it. Inthe Mediterranean it ma 
and does assist very materially ; the Dutc 
will probably persevere, if you do not dis- 
hearten them. The accession'of Gronin- 
guen is to the payment of its quota for last 
year’s service ; an accession that bespeaks 
. approbation of the measure. The coming 
in of the Dutch at the end of the cam- 
paign more provoked and irritated France, 
than if they had done it earlier. They 
might have said, the French have left Ger- 
many, the object is changed, we will with- 
draw. Notwithstanding this, they ad- 
vanced, committed an hostility, and even 
foraged in villages near Landau * upon 
French ground. « But,’ it is said, “ we 
should assist with money and not men.” 
Ist, Will the queen of Hungary’s countr 
at this time furnish her with troops, as well 
trained and disciplined as those we.employ 
for her service? 2nd, The remittances of. 
our specie will be much increased. 3rd, It 


; id Brother J. told me, that those concerned: 
i this hostility were trigd and punished for it 
by acourt martial, oa 
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fortified, and guarded so watchfully the 
banks of that river, that he could not force 
a passage, which prevented last campaign’s 
having so happy an issue as might have 
been expected from so successful a begin- 


ning. 


is inconsistent with our safety or our honor 
to fight our battles with mercenaries. The 
king of France, after the battle of Det- 
tingen, commended the English bravery: 
the marshal who commanded against them, 
said that a 30 years’ peace had not untaught 
them the art of war. Queen Elizabeth as- 
sisted the Dutch and Henry the 4th with 
men as well as money. It will not be 
ceconomy to disarm, if France may be 
able to run the same career it did a few 
years since. It is a maxim in public as 
well as private conduct, ‘ Pecuniam neg- 
‘ligere in loco.” You must give up a 
part to save the whole. Sometimes the 
whole must be risked for the whole. 
Reducing the army so low after the peace 
of Ryswick cost us the treaty of Partition : 
It cost us the blood and treasure which 
we expended in the last war. | If you dis- 
arm, France may overrun all Europe; is 
this wise? If you disarm, you give up your 
engagements; is this either honest or 
wise ? When you lose credit with your 
friends, you must be exposed to the re- 
sentment of your enemies. __ , 

Mr. Doddington. We have been alt 
along afraid of acting against France, 
though we talked boldly at home upon 
that subject. In the last campaign our 
army passed through neutral and adverse 
countries, was treated now here as a friend, 
was obliged to fight, did not believe the 
intelligence, scarce the evidence of sight, 
that the French were coming. A person 
of great distinction at Paris has declared 
in a letter, that the English army demolish- 
ed that part of the lines upon the Queich, 
which lay towards the Palatinate; that 
towards Landau was left standing: one 
while we were told with great caution they 
were the aggressors; another while, when 
the goblet foamed,* it was said, “ more 
iron would be brought into the field against 
France than ever had been known.” The 
Dutch would never accede: might take 
the freedom to forage, being more in the 
friendship of France. Is fur sending the. 
queen of: Hun money, but only so 
much ‘of what shieze oops will cost. vou, 


* Alluding to an expression in the same 


noble lord’s speech the first day of last session. 
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. This, Sir, makes it necessary for us to 
provide for another campaign; for unless 
the queen of Hungary be enabled to make 
& vigorous impression upon the dominions 
of France itself, we cannot expect that 


their court will ever agree to equitable | 


terms; and therefore, his majesty thinks 
it necessary to have a greater number of 
his British forces in Flanders than he had 
last year, especially as he cannot depend 
upon having the Hessian troops continued 
in his pay or service. Next campaign we 
thay expect, that prince Charles will be 
Upon the Rhine with a numerous army, 


4s to. furnish her with the like number, al- 
ready too. much drained of cash. The 
shower of Portugal gold is gone at once. 
Wishes France would attack the Nether- 
lands; then there would be reason for this 
expence. If it be necessary to send your. 
aoe tel learn the art of war, is not against 
sending 6 or 7,000 to prince Charles for 
that purpose; no object of war having been 
stated, except in general and. unsatisfactory 
terms, no man seeming to understand what 
we are upon (for he must say, he never. 
heard so many men of sense talking of 
they know not, what). Concludes against 
question.* 

. Mr. Pelham. Gentlemen complain the 
object. is not pointed out, understands not 

eir drift and meaning; thinks there are 
sufficient: lights to. govern their opinion; 
always had his doubts as to the success of 
these measures; still retains doubts, but 
this he knows to be certain, that ruin is. 
inevitable: if you reject the question. All 
Europe is in arms. The conduct of the 
Dutch is recommended to, us;—do they 
disarm—do. not:they maintain the troops 
they. had. on foot,last year? Gentlemen 
seem fond. of:citing French letters and de- 
clarations-~a,very suspected. source of in- 
telligence, Speaks. of the.accounts that 
the Dutch have consented to the Bill 
of Extraordinaries, for maintaining the 
20,000, till May. next: this. shews. a fair 
disposition, They wait the issue of our 
councils. Is notevery prince augmenting? 
Prussia, France,, queen of Hungary, &c. 
support.their armieseither to watch events 
or to govern them. Turn the subject in 
each possible light, mean either peace or: 
war, a resolution of the House of Commons 
to, disarm will be the ruin of both. 

“* Doddington mentioned the declaration of 
the French minister at Frankfort, as a proof, 
that they «would, not enter Germany.anymore 
as the emperor’s auxiliaries, | | 
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as soon as the season will seberbl and it 
is hardly to be supposed, that the French 
will be able, during a whole campaign, to 
guard the banks of that river so closely, as 
to prevent his getting any one opportunity 
to pass over it with his army ; especially 
if, by having a numerous army in Flanders, 
'we prevent its being in the power of 
' France to send any great number of their 
‘troops to the Rhine. The moment prince 
' Charles passes that river, he will enter the 
'territories of France, and, consequently, 
‘the French must either venture a batt 

i with him, or leave some of their best pro- 
‘vinces to be ravaged and reduced. If 
they venture a battle, I am pretty confi- 
‘dent it will be a decisive one; and, | 
think, we have good ground to hope, that 
ithe fate of it wil be favourable to us, if we 
‘consider, that the flower of the French 
‘army has been already cut off in Germany, 
and that their troops, even when composed. 
of veterans, have never yet appeared to 
‘be equal, upon fair ground, to the troops 
‘of the queen of Hungary. When they 
get behind stone walls, and in.places where 
they cannot run away without the leave of 
their officers, they may stand their ground 
firmly enough, because their officers are 
‘certainly men of courage and conduct, and 
the common men are alert enough at 
firing ; but when. they engage in an open 
field, where their enemies can come at, 
them, and thereby put an end to: their, 
firing, it has generally been found, that. 
the French common soldicrs soon take to 
their heels, and leave their officers a prey 
to their enemies. 

From these considerations, Sir, I think 
we have good ground to hope, that if the 
French venture a battle with prince Charles. 
after he has passed the Rhine, it will be: 
a decisive one in our favour; and if they 
do, not venture a battle, Alsace, Lorrain, 
Franclte Comté, and perhaps some of the 
interior provinces of France, will become 
a prey to the enemy. In either of these 
cases the French court will be compelled. 
to submit to reasonable terms of peace, 


and Spain must mnmediately follow ‘their 
example... Thus, if we continue to act. 


with vigour, we have, I think, good reason. 
to expect, that in one campaign we shall. 
be able to restore and establish a balance 


of power in Europe ; and to force Spain. 


to agree to such terms of peace as may 
secure the freedom of our trade and navi- 
gation, by abolishing all the insolent claims 


they have lately set up against us. Where- . 
as, if we should flag in our endeavours. for . 
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supporting the common cause,.or put a 
stop to those vigorous measures that have 
already given. such a happy turn to the 


affairs of. Europe ; the French would re- 


sume their former ambitious projects ; the 
queen of Hungary, deserted by us as well: 
as by the rest of her allies, would find her- 
self at last obliged to submit, and: the ba- 
lance. of power would be irrecoverably 
lost ; after which we could not hope to be 
able to force Spain to give up any of those 
unjust and insolent claims: lately set ‘u 

against us; but, on the contrary, we shoul 


soon be forced to submit to every one of 


them, and, perhaps, to much more unjust 
and more insolent claims that might be 
trumped up against us by France, as well 
as by Spain. - 

I confess, Sir, that the measures his ma- 
jesty is now obliged to pursue are. vastly 
expensive to us; and I likewise confess, 
that the nation is not at:present in 80 good 
a condition.as I could wish, for supporting 
this vast expence; but considering what 
we have to hope, and what we have to fear, 
every gentleman must, | think, allow, that 
the expence is absolutely. necessary ; there- 


fore I shall add ne more, but conchude 


with moving, “‘ That the sum of 634,344. 
11s. 4d. be granted to his majesty, for de- 
fraying the charge of 21,358 effective men, 


(commission and non-commission officers: 


the year 1744.” 
Mr. George Grenville : 


2 Sir; as it is not now the fashion to 
let the parliament know any thing of our 
ah measures: as our measures, or at 

ast the motives for them, are always of 
late too great a secret to be communicated 
to such a numerous body ef men, I protest 
J know nothing of them; nor can I; from 
any public appearances, comprehend the 
meaning of them: no man can, who has 
not an intimate correspondence with some 
of our ministers of the closet; which, I 
thank God! I have not; and therefore, if 
I mistake or mis-state our late or present 
measures, [ hope thegentlemen, who think 
themselves happy in having such a corres- 
pondence, will excuse me. = 

Thére are two points, Sir, which ought 
to be considered, and fully discussed, be- 
fore we agree te the hon. gentleman’s mo- 
tion; and that is, the end of our giving as- 
sistance to the queen of Hungary, and the 
manner in which we are to give that assist- 
ance. If the French still insist upon tak- 
ing a great part of the queen of Hungary’s 

(VOL. XIII. j 


- included) to be employed in Flanders for 
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dominions in Germany from her, ahd giv- 
ing them to:the emperor, in order to in 
duce him to agree to their taking Flanders,', 
or something else to themselves, I think we 
aught to endeavour, tofis viribus, to prevent: 
such a scheme’s taking effect; because I’ 
am, and always have been, of opinion, that 
the monarchy. of France is already more’ 
powerful than is consistent with the safety’ 
of rab ee I thought so even before they’ 
made the acquisition of Lorrain, which 
they were permitted to do, by a most cri- 


{| minal connivance of our ministers, at a 


time when we had a: better opportunity’ 
than, I am afraid, we shall ever have again, 
for reducing the power of the House of 
Bourbon. If this, therefore, were the end: 
of our giving assistance to the queen of 
Hungary, I slould approve of our giving 
her our utmost assistance; yet, everl in 
this case, I should not agree to the hon. | 
gentleman’s motion, because I do not ap- 
prove of the manner he proposes for giving 
her our assistance. =i , 

But, Sir, if the French have entirely de- 
parted from this scheme: if they departed’ 
from it as soon as they found themselves. 


abandoned by Prussia and Saxony: If they 


were then willing, as I believe they were; 
to restore the peace of Germany, upon the 
single condition of the queen of Hungary’s’ 
restoring to the emperor his hereditary’ 
dominions, I think, we ought not to have 
encouraged her, by. our assistance, to have 
continued the war in Germany, and much‘ 


less ought we to encourage her, which, I 


am afraid we do, to think of procuring, by 
our assistance, an equivalent from France, ° 
for-what she has yielded to Prussia and 
Saxony in Germany. If this be the end 


of our assisting her, I disapprove of the end 


as much as I do of the manner; and I dis- 
approve ‘of it, not because I should not be’ 
glad to see the power of France reduced, 
but because I think the present a very im- 
proper time, either for the queen of Hun- 
gary or us to think of it. There is a cer« 
tain spirit which prevails, and by which’ 


courts as well as private men are governed : 


this spirit a wise and considerate minister 

will always have great regard to, and will 

take his measures accordingly; for the 

world is not.to be directed by every whim 

that may enter into the addle head of a’ 

bold and enterprising minister. The am-' 

bitious schemes of the late king of France. 
had raised a spirit of jealousy against that 

monarchy, in almost every court of Eu- 
rope, which produced several confede’ 
racies against it, and ene at -Jast- wiicli~ 
[2D] | 
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brought it to the brink of perdition. Since 
his death, the court of France, being 
made sensible by experience of the danger 
of raising such a spirit, have guarded 
against doing so as much as possible, so 
that there is now no such spirit in any 
court of Europe ; but, on the contrary, 
there is a spirit of jealousy among all the. 
princes of Germany against the power of 
the House of Austria; therefore no one 
court in Europe will join with us, and the 
queen of Hungary, in this project against 
France. Nay, I doubt much if the elec- 
torate of Hanover will join with us; for 
though we had some of the electoral troops, 
I mean electoral troops in electoral pay, 
last year with us upon the Rhine, I am 
convinced they did not come there with a 
design to attack France; nor shall we, I 
believe, be favoured with any more of them, 
if we but seem to have such a design: 
even those of them that are in our pay ma 
refuse to obey the orders of our general, 
as they did last summer, should he com- 
mand them upon any such service. I must 
therefore suppose, Sir, that in such a pro- 
_ ject we shall at present have no assistance 
from any one | soap in Europe; and 
were we quite free of debt, it would, in my 
opinion, be too grand for us and the queen 
ot Hungary alone: in our present circum- 
stances, I think, it is absolutely impracti- 
cable. ; 
. When I say so, Sir, I mean humanly 
king ; for the race, I know, is not to 
e swift, nor the battle to the strong. 
Suppose then that Providence should work 
miracles in our favour, and give us unex- 
pected success against France in the exe- 
cution of this design: suppose their ar- 
_ mies, like that of the Midianites, should 
set every man his sword against his fellow, 
and their walls, like those of Jericho, 
should fall down flat before us; yet can 
we suppose, that the princes of Germany, 
who are so jealous of the power of the 
House of Austria, especially such of them 
as have lately got hold of sume part of the 
Austrian territories ; -I say, can we sup- 
pose, that those princes would sit still and 
see the power of the House of Austria 
vastly increased, and the monarchy of 
France very much reduced, when it is so 
evident, that the preservation of the pos- 
sessions they have so lately acquired, and, 
perhaps, their future independency, must 
lepend chiefly upon the friendship and as- 
sistance of France? It is, I think, almost 
certain, that in case of eur success, they 
would all unite together for putting a stop 
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to it; and considering how jéalous Hano- 
ver has been for many years ofthe House 
of Austria, I doubt much if that electorate. 
would refuse to join in such a confederacy : 
I am convinced it would nat join with us ; 
and though it did not join openly against 
us, it inte find ways aad pe ne dis- 
concert all our measures, in order to pre- 
vent the accomplishment of the end we 
propose. 

Thus, Sir, if the procuring the queen of 
Hungary an equivalent from France be 
the end or design of our maintaining an 
army in Flanders, it is so evidently im- 
practicable, that 1 am convinced, it cannot 
be the true end: it must be a pretence 
made use of for covering some hidden de- 
sign, which our ministers dare not own, 
and which would certainly cost some of 
them their heads, if it should be proved 
upon them. I mean that of lavishing the 
blood and treasure of England, for the 
sake of getting an opportunity to maintain 
16,000 Hanoverians, or for the sake of 

etting some little territories added to the 

ominions of that electorate. And if the 
end be to defeat the French in their scheme 
of taking a great part of the queen of. 
Hungary’s dominions from her, and giving 
them to the emperor, that he may congent 
to some additions being made to their mo- 
narchy, we ought to be well convinced, 
that there is still some such scheme in 
petto, before we agree to load our country 
with so great an expence; because from 
the public accounts we have great reason 
to believe, that, if ever the French had 
such a scheme, they have now given it up; 
and because we have no reason to believe, 
that the French would embark in a scheme 
which must be attended with great danger, 
difficulty and expence to them, when un- 
assisted by any of the princes of Germany. 
The only hopes they can now have of 
being able to execute such a scheme, must 
arise from our encouraging the queen of 
Hungary to be immoderate in her de- 
mands, which may raise the jealousy of 
the German princes to such a height, as 
may force tham to join again in an alliance 
with France, for reducing her power, and 
putting an end to her ambitious views. 

In all I have yet said, Sir, I have not 
mentioned Italy, because, I believe, no | 
one is so wrong-headed as to suppose, that 
in order to assist the queen of Hungary, 
to preserve her dominions in Italy, the 
best method is to furm an army in Flan- 
ders, or to attempt to make an impression 
upon France on that side, where, every 
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one knows, that monarchy is the best 
guarded, and the least- susceptible of an 
impression ;_ therefore, no one surely will 
pretend, that this is the end of our forming 
or maintaining an army in Flanders. 

- I shall now, Sir, consider the manner in 
which we ought to assist the queen of 
Hungary ; and let the end be what it will, 
I am very sure the manner proposed is in 
every respect wrong. I must lay it down, 
and I shall always consider it, as a certain 

maxim, that we ought never to think of 
assisting any of our allies upon the conti- 
nent with a great number of troops. If 
we send any of our troops to their assist- 
ance, it ought always to be, rather with a 
view to give our gentlemen an opportunity 
to improve themselves in the military art, 
than with a view to assist our allies. ‘They 
have no occasion for our men, and the 
ueen of Hungary less than any other: 
‘she has men, and brave men too, in abun- 
‘dance: she only wants money to arm and 
supportthem. Therefore, the only man- 
ner in which we ought to think of sup- 
porting her, or any other of our allies 
upon the continent, is with our money and 
our navy; and my reason for dying this 
down as a maxim is, not only betause the 
sea is our natural element, but because it 
is dangerous to our liberties, as well as 
destructive to our trade, to encourage 
great numbers of our people to make the | near 108,000 foot for the queen of Hun- 
soldier-craft their trade, so as to depend | gary, or near 36,000 horse; or it would 
upon that alone for their livelihood. A | have maintained an army for her of 54,000 
farmer, a day-labourer, a cobler,.may be | foot, and 18,000 horse for the ensuing 
a good soldier, if you take care to have | year; and I must ask even our ministers, 
him properly disciplined, and always will| if they do not think, that an additional 
be ready to defend his country in case of | army of 72,000 men, to be employed wher- 
an attack; but as he has anothar way of | ever she pleased, would have been of more 
living, he may be a good subject, whereas | service to her and the common cause, a8 
‘aman who has no other way of living, can sey Aa pleased to call it, than our 37,000 
never be a good subject, especially in a| in Flanders can be of? For though I wi 
free country ; and for this reason we ought | not allow that any of her troops are better 
to have as few of them as possible, either | than the British, yet I may take upon me 
abroad or at home: at least, they ought | to say, that the worst of her troops are 
never to be kept long in the service; for | better than the Hanoverians were ever yet 
-after a long disuse, there are very few of | supposed to be. 
them can, afterwards, turn to any indus- ut now, Sir, suppose we could think it 
trioys employment for their support. of advantage to the common cause to assist 
Another reason is, Sir, because custom | the queen of Hungary with troops instead 
‘has made our troops more expensive than | of money, the very worst place we could 
those ofany other country: and therefore | think of sending these troops to, or eme 
"our money will always be of great service ployin them in, is Flanders. If we had 
to our allies, because it will enable them | formed no army there, the French could 
:to-raise and maintain a greater number of | have formed no army there, nor would 
‘troops: than we can-furnjsh theta with for | they have attacked any place there, for 
.thesamesum of money. This, Sir, I shall | fear of provoking the Dutch to declare 
prove by figures, which are such against them. ereas, if we form an 
' obstinate things, that -they will not army hext summer in Flanders, though we 
, ; | 


and wind at the pleasure of a minister, or 
any of his orators. By the motion now 
-made to us, our own troops in Flanders 
are to cost us for this next year, 634,34-4/. 
and, 1 suppose, the 16,000 Hanoverians 
will cost us near 400,000/. for care has: 
been taken not to lay that estimate too ear- 
ly before us, lest some unlucky person 
should have time to pick a hole in it. To 
these two sums I shall add 200,000/. for 
-waggon-money, dry and green forage, 
douceurs, and the like: for I believe we 
shall find that this article for last year 
amounts to a much larger sum. These 
three articles make 1,234,344/. I shall 
call it the even sum of 1,200,000/. which 
we must pay next year, for maintaining an 
army of 37,000 men, one third part of 
which I shall suppose to be horse or dra- 
goons. Now, if we had sent this sum to 
the queen of Hungary, let us see what an 
additional-number of men she might have 
maintained with it. By several treaties, 
and particularly by the accession of the 
States-General to the Vienna treaty of 
1731, the charge of 1,000 foot is fixed at 
10,000 guilders per month’; which, in ster- 
ling money, at the rate of 10 guilders 16 
stivers per pound sterling, is 926/. and the 
charge of 1,000 horse is fixed at 30,000 
guilders for the same time, which is 2,778. 
so that 1,200,000/. would have maintained 
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do not begin to act offensively with that 
army, as I firmly believe we do not intend 
to do, it may furnish the French with an 
excuse for attacking the queen of Hun- 
gary in that country, and that excuse may 
even be admitted by the Dutch, who seem 
at present to have no sort of jealeusy of 
France; -and for that, as well as several 
other reasons, they seem resolved not to 
. enter into any of our romantic schemes. If 
we must assist the queen of Hungary with 
troops, why did not they stay and take 
winter quarters in Germany, or upon the 
Rhine, by which we might have secured a 
_— or prince Charles in the spring? 
fit be alleged, that the princes and cir- 
cles of the empire would not admit of our 
troops taking winter quarters within the 
empire, this of itself alone was a good rea- 
son for our calling home our troops, dis- 
missing our mercenaries, and resolving to 
assist the queen of Hungary for the future, 
as we ought to have done from the. be- 
ginning, solely with our money, and our 
squadron in the Mediterranean. 

In short, Sir,as I could at first see no rea- 
son for our sending our troops to Flanders, 
unless it was to furnish our ministers with 
a pretence for loading us with the mainte- 
nance of 16,000 Hanoverians, I can now 
see no reason for our keeping them there, 
unless it be to furnish a pretence for con- 
tmuing that load upon us; and as I think 
our keeping them there may be attended 
with infinite danger to the cause of the 
queen: of Hungary, I cannot, therefore, 
Agree to the hon. gentleman’s -motion, 

” The Hon. William Murray: 

i Sir; as the. in -which I have 
the. honour to serve his majesty { Soliciter 
General] has no.concem with foreign af- 
fairs, and as I am not so unreasonable as 


to expect, much less desire, that mibisters 
uld communicate to me those secrets 


whieh the duty of their office requires. 


them to conceal, I can know nothing :of 
our public measures, with regard to :fo- 
reign affairs, but what is, or may be known 
to every gentleman in this House. I, in- 
deed, know nathing of those measures but 
what I have learned from public gazettes, 
-or from papers already laid before us; and 
-yet, I think,. I know enough for warrant- 
Tey giving my consent to this motion. 
-The-support of the House of Austria, and 
‘the increasing, or at least preserving as 
‘entire as possible the pawer.of that House, 
16 @ maxim that-has been long held sacred 
‘by all thoge potentates that.are, or, may 
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be in danger from the over-grown power 
of the House of Boyrbon ; and experience 
has shewn it to be a right maxim. Can itbe 
said, that the power of the House of Bour- 
bon has been lately diminished, and that 
therefore we need not now be so anxious 


about preserving the power of the House 


of Austria? On the contrary, we must 
know, without being let into any of the 
secrets of the cabinet, that the power of 
the former has been but ve ly in- 
creased, and that of the latter dimi ished 
and we must likewise know, that ‘had it 
not been for the seasonable interposition 
of this nation, the power of the House of 
Austria would before this time have been 
utterly abolished, and that of the House 
of Bourbon raised above controul: we 
must therefore either depart from the most 
sacred maxim of our ancestors, or we must 
continue that interposition, till the House 
of Austria be secured against the fears of 
a farther diminution, and the House of 
Bourbon deprived of the hopes of any far- 
ther increase. This, Sir, I take to be the 
end of our present measures, with regard 
to. foreign affairs: this we may discever 
without apy extraordinary knowledge, and 
this is what I most heartily approve of. 

- I believe, Sir, there-is no gentleman in 
this House who will say, that we ought 
not.to endeavour to obtain this end, if pos- 
sible; but it is said, that- we might have 
obtained this.end, before we sent any of 
our troops abroad. Both the emperor and 
the French, they say, would have 

to restore the. tranquillity of Germany, as 
soon as they found themselves abandoned 
by Prussia and Saxony, upon the single 
condition of the emperor’s being restored 
to his hereditary dominions. ‘his some ~ 
gentlemen are pleased to assert very 
positively, but hitherto without shewing 


the least foundation for what they assert. 
‘Even our pyblie gazettes have never. yet 


furnished us with any ground for such. an 


‘assertion. They have,. indeed, told us, 


‘that after the French troops were inclosed 


‘in Prague, and the queen of Hungary 


every where victorious in Germany ; and 
after the French began to dread an attack 
upon their own frontier by the landing of 
our troops in Flanders, they then thought 
fit to-offer terms: to that princess : but if 
common news-papers must be taken for 
authority as to this fact, I hope they will 


‘likewise be taken for. authority as to the 


terms that were offered; and if our com- 


‘on Hews-papers: ave to be believed, the 


terms offered ywere auch ap she ovuld not 
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aceept of: for she was not only to restore 
the emperor to his hereditary dominions, 
but to put him in possession of all those 
fortresses that were the keys of her own, 
by which it was evident, that the emperor 
and France wanted only a little time, ‘and 
an opportunity to get out of the perplexity 
their affairs were then involved in, in order 
to attack her with the greater facility, as 
$oon-.as they had recovered; and in the 
megn time she was to remair involved in a 
war with the Spaniards and French in 
Italy, with a design certainly, that she 
might be obliged to: send her forces 
inte that country, and leave her German 
dominions exposed to an attack from the 
emperor, as soon as he should find himself 
in @ condition to begin it. ze 

_- But suppose it to be true, Sir, that the 
French at that time desired no other con- 
dition for restoring the tranquillity of Ger- 
many ,than that of restoring the emperor to 
his hereditary dominions; and that they had 
really no design to renew the war in Ger- 
many with the first oppertunity ; yet even 
in this case, we were in the right to advise 
the queen of Hungary not to accept of the 
terms offered. Let us consider, Sir, that 
the assistance we now give to the queen 
of Hungary is not merely on her own ac- 
count, nor on account of preserving the 
balance of power: it is on our own parti- 
gular account as. much as. any other. 
From what passed between the French 
and us, with regard te Spain, before the 
late emperor’s death, every gentleman 
‘oust know, that had it not been for that 
accident, we should certainly have been 
_ 4nvolved in a war with France as well as 
Spain ; and however much superior our 
naval power may at present be to the naval 
power of both these. nations, yet if neither 
of them bad any thing to fear by land: if 
both. could, without iaterrsption from any 
of their neighbours upon the continent, 
convert their yast revenues and numerous 
armies towards increasing their naval 
oe it is much to be feaved, that in a 
few yeara it would become superior 16 


oure. The only way by which we. can: 


‘prevent this, is to keep them always in- 
volved, or in danger of being mvolved ina 
‘land: war: and therefore we were, and 
‘will he in the right to keep France and 
‘Spam involved in.a war with the. queen of 
.Hupgary, till we can.compel the Spanish 
court to give up:¢he insolent: claims they 
have of late years set up against us, and 
‘te agree to such terns. as may secure the 


freedom: of our trade and: navigation for 
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the future; one of which must be a-satisi 
faction for the many depredations com- 
mitted by them upon our ‘merchants, 
under colour of searching and seizing 
their ships on account of contr 
goods. ; 
. When we reflect upon this, Sir, let us 
eonsider what a dangerous situation we 
should have been. in, bad the queen of 
Hungary made peace with France and 
Spain without stipulating any thing in 
our favour, arecally if she had been com 
ee to do so, by our refusing to give 
any farther assistance... The war 
would have continued between Spain ang 
us, and France would certainly have de- 
clared openly against us, as soon as she 
had repaired and sufficiently increased her 
navy. Both nations would then have 
been without fear of any attack upon the 
continent, and therefore would have ap- 
plied themselves solely to the increasing 
of their'naval power. From this we had 
the most fatal consequences to appre- 
hend; for as it would have been abso- 
lutely necessary for us to divide our naval 
force; in order to protect our : 
in America and the Mediterranean, : as 
well as to guard against an invasion at 
home, it would have been very difficult, if 
not impossible, for us to prevent our beihg 
overpowered somewhere or other ; and one 
single misfortune of this kind might have 
rendered our enemies masters at sea; 
which would have obliged us te submit to 
any terms they pleased.to.impose. -— : 
Thus, Sir, it is manifest, that, if the 
terms offered by the emperor and France 
had been really such as have been repre+ 
sented, it would have been against our 
interest, and inconsistent with our safety, 
to have c lied the queen of Hungary 
to accept of them ; -and the general inte- 
rest of Eurepe, as well as the justice of 
her cause, would even in this ease have 
been an additional argument for our ad 
vising and enabling her to. reject the . 
sore offered; for however seich the : 
by 
some gentlemen, to me it appears neither 
impossible nor inepracticable; and « a8 
France has been the chief author of all the 
troubles, misfoxturmes and losses. she has 
met with, there is nothing mere just than 
that France should he’ made to: give: an 
equivalent for what'she has been cbligod 
to yield to Prussia, Saxony, and Sardinia. 
She has certainly: 2 most. equitable claim ¢ 
for such an equivalent, from -some of the 
branches of the House of Bourbon; -and, 
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I believe, it will be granted, that the ob- 
taining of such an equivalent would be the 
best method for restoring and establishing 
a balance.of power in Europe. That ba- 
Jance must still depend upon aconfederacy ; 
but the House of Austria must still be, as 
it has been, a principal member of that 
pean: for without the House of 
Austria, I believe, it would be almost im- 
ossibletoformsuch aconfederacy. There- 
ore, not only our own interest, but also 
the interest of Europe, and the justice of 
the queen of Hungary’s cause, oblige us 
to assist her in obtaining such an equiva- 
Jent; and from my present view of things, 
I cannot think it appears to be impossible. 
We have already restored the tranquillity 
of Germany without coming to any terms 
with France: we have already reduced 
that nation to the necessity of thinking 
only of the defence of their own frontier ; 
and, in the present state they are in, it is 
probable they will not long be able to 
make that defence good. They have been 
impoverished by an expensive and unsuc- 
cessful war; their people are groaning 
under most grievous and heavy taxes, so 
that they have not now so much as one 
necessary of life remaining untaxed: in 
such circumstances can we suppose, that 
they will be long able to keep such nume- 
rous armies upon their frontiers, as the 
queen of Hungary will, with our assistance 
be enabled to bring against them? And as 
they have already lost most of their veteran 
soldiers, one single defeat would deprive 
them of all power of resistance, which 
would enable her to take, and oblige them 
to leave her in possession of whatever equi- 
valent we might think proper. a 
I hope, Sir, I have fully justified the end 
we ihe arti assisting the queen of Hun- 
ry: I hope, I have shewn, that it is not 
‘only just, but necessary, for us to give that 
princess our utmost assistance, even in ob- 
tainmg from the House of Bourbon an 
. equivalent for the losses and misfortunes 
that have been brought upon her chiefly 
by their means.. And now with regard to 
the manner in which we ought to assist 
her: it is certain we must, and ought to 
assist her with our money and our navy ; 
but this is not all: in-my opinion, we must 
likewise assist her with our troops; be- 
cause it will be a convincing proof, that 
we are in earnest, and-fully resolved to as- 
sist her to the utmost of our power. . The 


resolutions of princes and states are ge-. 


nerally ‘more governed by their hopes and 
fears than by their reason; and our ap- 
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pearing so heartily m favour of that prin- 
cess, as to assist her with our troops as 
well as our money and navy, will raise the 
hopes of those who incline to be her 
friends, and increase the fears of those 
whe incline to be her enemies. This may 
induce some of the potentates of Eurepe 
to declare openly in her favour, who would 
otherwise remain neutral; and it may 
oblige some to remain neutral, who would 
otherwise declare openly against her. — 
The argument that has been made use of 
in this debate, for shewing the impossi- 
bility of procuring an equivalent for the 
igi of Hungary, is a strong argument 
or our assisting her with troops as well as 
money. To shew this impossibility it has 
been said, that most of the princes of Ger- 
many are now jealous of the power of the 
House of Austria, and will join with Franca 
against us, rather than see the power of 
that House increased by any new con- 
quests made upon France. For my own 
part, I believe that those princes ef Ger- 
many that seem inclined to appear against. 
the queen of Hungary, are more governed 
by avarice than jealousy ; but if they really 
have any such jealousy, it isa most unreas 
sonable one, and if it cannot be removed, it 
must be bridled, which we can do no other 
way but by convincing them, that we are 
resolved to support the House of Austria 
to the utmost of our power; and for this 
purpose we must make use of our troops 
as well as our money and ships of war. 
This will make it appear dangerous for 
them to join openly with France against 
us, by which means we shall make their 
fear a curb for their jealousy, and by the 
same means we may remove the appre- 
hensions of those who now incline to be 
our friends; and their declaring openly in 
our favour will increase the fears of those 
whose jealousy might otherwise induce 
them to declare openly against us. 

Thus, Sir, our assisting the queen of 
Hungary with troops, as well as money 
and ships of war, must contribute greatly 
towards attaining that end, which I have 
shewn to be just, and even necessary for 
this nation in its present circumstances ; 
and the only. plausible objection ¥ have 
heard against it, is founded upon a sup- 

osition which I eannot admit. It has 
n said, Sir, that the queen of Hungary 
had men enough, and wants nothing but 
money to arm and support them ; and that 
therefare. we ‘ought to supply her with 
money instead of troops, because what we 
pay.:for. maintaining. our troops. abroad, 
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would maintain a much greater number 
of troops raised in her own dominions. I 
shall grant, Sir, that the bravery and fide- 
lity of her subjects have furnished her 
with a much greater number of troops 


than could have been expected; but no’ 


man who knows any thing of geography 
can I think, suppose, that she has. as many 
men in her dominions as there are in the 
two large kingdoms of France and Spain ; 
for every one knows, they are neither so 
extensive nor so populous, consequently 
she must at last want men as well as 
money ; and though our troops are a little 
more expensive than hers, yet the differ- 
ence is not so great as has been represent- 
ed; for though by treaties the expence of 
1,000 foot has been computed and _set- 
tled at the rate of 10,000 florins per month, 
we cannot suppose that 1,000 men, even 
of the queen of Hungary’s troops, could 
be maintained. for that sum, without any 
additional expence, either for cloathing, 
waggon-money, or any other incidental 
charge ; therefore she could not maintain 
any great number of her troops more than 
we could maintain of ours for the same 
sum; and if her dominions cannot furnish 
men enough for supporting a war against 
the numerous armies of France and Spain, 
we must assist her with troops as well as 
money, let the difference in the expence 
be what it will. 

. The necessity of the thing, Sir, will 
likewise be an answer to the other objec- 
tion, I have heard made against our fur- 
nishing the queen of Hungary with any of 
eur troops, I mean that of its being ef - 
gerous to our constitution, by obliging us 
to have a great number of our people bred 
up to depend upon the soldier trade alone 
for a livelihood ; for supposing that there 
were any real danger in this, when it be- 
comes necessary for our preservation, it is 
an evil that, like many others, must be 
submitted to. But I must think the dan- 
ger rather imaginary than real: the trade 
of acommon soldier is not so desirable or 
profitable a trade as to make men chuse to 
depend on it solely for their subsistence : 
there are very few that take itupby choice ; 
and most men are glad to quit it, as soon 
as they can get leave to do so. We may 
therefore most reasonably suppose, that 
the much greatest part of the men we send 
abroad, would be glad to return to. their 
former employments at the end of the 
war ; and such as did not chuse to do so, 
might be disposed of among those corps 
that we are obliged to keep in pay for our 
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defence and security, even in time of 
peace. For this reason, I shall always 
think it will be an advantage to us, and 
even a security to our constitution, to send 
a number-of our own troops abroad, as 
often as we have occasion to employ any 
troops upon the continent for the assist- 
ance of our allies; because, by this means 
we shall always have among us a great 
number of men, who are not only masters 
of military discipline, but have been ac- 
tually engaged in action, and consequently 
may be called veteran, as well as well- 
disciplined solders, which can never be 
the case of our militia, let them be never 
so well disciplined: at least I hope so, be- 
cause it can never be the case, except 
when we are, or have lately been engaged 
in a civil war amongst ourselves. And an 
ambitious government, even with an army 
at its command, can never destroy ourcon- 
stitution, as long as we; have among our 
people a great number of veteran, as _ well 
as well-disciplined soldiers; for this I take 
to be a better security for the liberties of 
the people, than any regulations that were 
ever invented by any human sagacity, be- 
cause we never heard of a people’s being 
enslaved, as long as they had arms in their 
hands, and courage and skill enough to 
make the proper use of them. 

I shall, lastly, consider the place where 
our troops ought to be employed; and this 
Sir, I must observe, isnot to be decided 
by the present question, nor can it be de- 
cided by any question in this House, or at 
this time. It is a question that must be 
left entirely to the decision of our generals 
in conjunction with those of our allies; 
and even by them it cannot be decided till © 
the time of action draws near. As for 
winter quarters, Flanders was certainly 
the best place, and, indeed, the only place 

‘where our troops could safely take up 
their winter quarters, unless they had 
marched with the Austrian troops quite 
away to Bavaria or Bohemia. Their not 
taking up their winter quarters upon this 
side of the Rhine, was not owing, | believe, 
to any objections being made to it by the 
princes or circles of the empire, but to 
their not having any fortified towns there 
for securing them in their quarters. They 
must have been continually exposed to 
the inroads of the enemies hussars and 
partisans, and, therefore, it was necessar 

for them to return to Flanders, or to ay 
as far as Bavaria; the latter of which 
would have been extremely inconvenient, 
because we could not, with safety, have 
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sent them any recruits or reinforcement; |:a nation depend on its subjects being but 


and as the French would, in the winter 
time, have taken possession of all that 
part of Germany on this side the Rhine, 
our troops, as well as the queen of Hun- 
gary’s would have been subjected to the 
difficulty of passing that river in the face 
of a French army, before they could open 
the campaign, or undertake any thing 
against the common enemy. 

~ Whether our troops are to be employed 
next campaign in Flanders, or whether 
they ought to be employed there, are ques- 
tions which I shall not pretend to answer ; 
but this I will say, Sir, that Flanders is 
certainly the most convenient place, with 
pe se to us, for attacking the frontiers 
of France; and if the Dutch join either as 
pees or auxiliaries, it will be abso- 
utely necessary to have a considerable 
army in Flanders; nay, I believe, the 
will take care not to join in any shape, if 
they are not previously mesure of having 
an army formed there, sufficient to protect 
their barrier against the most powerful 
army France can send against it. But as 
this is not the question new properly before 
us, 1 shall enlarge no further upon the 
subject. The real, and indeed the sole 
question now before us, is, Whether we 
ought to give the queen’of Hungary any 
assistance; for if we had to give her any, 
we certainly ought to give her the most 
effectual assistance we can; which we 
cannot do, unless we assist her with our 
troops as well as our money and navy? 
This, Tsay, is the sole question now under 
dur consideration; and as this is a question 
which, in my opinion, can admit of no dis- 
pute, I shall therefore most heartily agree 
with the hon. gentleman in his motion. “ 

Mr. Norreys Bertie: , 


Sir;, théugh I have not long had 

the honour to sit in this House, yet,.as I 
dissent from the hon. gentleman a spoke 
last, I-shall most humbly beg leave to 
speak my: sentiments, and hope it will not 
be thought presumption in me. 
The hon. gentleman was pleased to say, 

° That the French were much impoverish- 
éd, and not able to support the expence of 
along war;’ and assigned as a reason for 


it, ‘that the subjects of France groaned’ 
under most grievous and heavy taxes, in- 
somuch that. there was not one necessary. 


of lifé left untaxed.’ The poverty of our 
neighbours “adds but little to our: riches; 
and: though comparisons are at all tinres 
odious, yet, I am afraid, ifthe riehes-of 


lightly taxed, that we ourselves are, in that 


respect, very neay in the same situation 
with our neighbours the French. . 
_ Another hon. gentleman has also ins 
formed us, that dug woollen trade is of late 
much increased: {f'so, as most of our regis 
ments have been supplied with recruits 
from those towns in the West, where that , 
manufacture chiefly flourishes, I think 
there can be no better time to disband part 
of the army, because there may show be a 
want of hands im that manufacture. This 
I mention, because he said very emphati« 
cally, What will the men do, if we disband 
them? An argument that may be made 
use of, even in times of the most profound 
‘asap and likewise, because it is well 
nown, that her majesty of Hungary wants 
not men but money, and that half the 
money those troops cost us, would be of 
more service to her. I think it will be 
better to send her money, as it will save 
the lives of many of our able bodied artié 
zans and laborious poor,. by the numbers 
of which the riches of every nation must 
be estimated, and, consequently, we ought 
to esteem their lives: invaluable, and hot 
squander away their blood in a war oft 
the continent, which can be of no service: 
to Great Britain. These, and many other 
reasons, which I have heard from gentles 
men of more experience and greater abili- 
ties than myself, induce me to give my ne- 
gative to the question. ; : 


Mr. Henry Pelham : 


Sir; when I call to remembrancé- 
the reproaches that have been, and aré 
still daily thrown out against our ministers,” 
for not assisting the late emperor in the 
year 1734, when he was attacked by 
France, Spain, and Sardinia; and when F 
reflect on the. atdour that was shewn by 
all ranks and degrees of men in this nation’ 
for assisting the queen of Hungary, wher 
she was attacked by the king of. Prussia, 
single and alone, I cannot but be surprised 
at the opposition that is now made to every 
step taken by our government for‘assisting 
that magnanimous and much-injured prin- 
cess. Considering the solemn treaties 
now subsisting between us and the House 
of Austria, abd cousidering how much our 
honour is engaged not to allow the court: 
of Spain té6 make any conquests in Htaly,’ 


*. 


while they are at open war with us, I be+ 


lieve, no gentleman will say, and, I think,’ 
it has not been as yet directly affirmed, 


that we ought pet to give her any-assist~- 


¢ 


= 
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ance. If then we are to give her assist- 
ance, must we not give her, if we can, 
such assistance as will be effectual; and 
ought we not to give it in that manner 
which will be most effectual? For my own 
part, rather than not give her such an 
assistance as will be effectual for the ends 
proposed, I should be for giving her no 
assistance at all; because, by giving her 
an ineffectual assistance, we shall do her 
no service, we shall only increase her mis-' 
fortunes, and besides a certain and heavy 
expence, we may bring great-misfortunes 
upon ourselves, by rousing the resentment 
ef the conquerors, and bringing their 
united, force against this nation alone, 
after the queen of Hungary has been, by 
our ill-timed ceconomy, obliged to submit 
tothe terms they prescribe. 

. I must, therefore, be of opinion, Sir, 
that we are bound in honour, as well as 
interest, to give the queen of Hungary 
not only our assistance, but all the assist- 
ance we are able, and in that manner 
which will be most effectual for procuring 
her. a safe and solid peace, without any 
further diminution of her dominions, but 
rather with an increase, if success should 
give us any reasonable hopes of being able 
to accomplish it. If this be what we are 
bound to do then, I think it is evident, 
that we ought to assist her both with 
troops and money: for that both troops 
and. money will be more effectual than 
money alone, we have not only the reason 
of the thing, but the experience of past 
time to convince us. Queen Elizabeth, it 
seems, never thought that money would 
do as well as troops; for when she under- 
took the support of the United Provinces, 
she acsisted them with men as well as 


‘money; and the assistance she gave to 
Henry 4, and the Protestants of France, 


consisted chiefly in troops, though both’the 
United Provinces and the king of France 
might have had men enough from Ger- 
many; and, consequently, if money had 
been then thought as good as troops, she 
had no occasion to send any troops to the 
assistance of either: but that wise queen 
thought otherwise, and therefore she 
seemed always more forward to assist her 
allies with troops than with money. 
need not mention particularly any more 
instances of this kind, for it is well known, 
that in all the foreign broils we were .ever 
concerned in, we sent troops to the assis- 
tance of our allies; and those troops al- 
ways gained honour to their country by 
their conduct and bravery ; which I men- 
(VOL. XI. 
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tion not merely out of vanity or ostenta- 

tion, but to shew, that a body of English 

troops will always be of more service to 

any of our allies, by the confidence it gives 

to their armies, and the terror it spreads. 
amongst their enemies, than if we were to 

send them double the sum we pay for the 

subsistence of those troops. I repeat it, 

Sir, because I think it of great weight in. 
this debate: the troops we have from time, 
to time sent abroad, have always gained 

such a reputation, as gives confidence to 

their friends and dismay to their enemies: 

they have hitherto preserved this reputa- 

tion: I hope they will always preserve it; 

and this will always make a body of Eng- 

lish troops of greater service to the cause 

we are engaged in, than if we were to send 

money sufficient for subsisting double their 

number. 

From hence, Sir, I must conclude, that 
if we are to assist the queen of Hungary 
as far, and in the best manner we are able, 
we must assist her with troops as well as 
money; and as.our having an army upon 
the continent, may prevail upon some of 
the powers of Europe to declare in her 
favour, and may prevent others from de- 
claring against her, I must apptove of 
what my hon. friend has been pleased te 
propose, and, I hope,’ it will meet with 
the approbation of a great majority of this 
House. 


- Mr. Edmund Waller: 


Sir; if experience had not taught 
me to be surprised at nothing that happens 
in this House, I should have been very 
much surprised at hearing it asserted in 
this debate, that an opposition has been 
made to every step taken by our govern- 
ment for supporting the queen of Hun- 
gary. Has there an opposition been made 
to any one step taken by our govern- 
ment for that purpose, except the single 
one of sending our troops abroad, in order 
to form an army in Flanders? And was 
not the reason given for that opposition, 
because an army formed there, without 
the concurrence of the Dutch, could be of 
no service to the queen of Hungary, nor 
could be designed for any thing else, but 
to amuse the unthinking part of this na- 
tion, in order to draw them in to the main- 
taining of 16,000 Hanoverians? Have not 
all the subsidies prone for the queen of 
Hungary been almost unanimously agree 
to? Has any one found fault with the 
service our squadron in the Mediterranean 
has rendered to, her, or to her ally the 

[2E} | 
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king of Sardinia? Has not every impar- 
tial man, both within doors and without, 


. exclaimed vehemently against our suffer- 


ing the Spaniards to transport an army for 
invading her dominions in Italy? After 
all this, it is really astonishing to hear it 
asserted mn the face of such an august as- 
sembly, that our government has been op- 
posed in every step they have taken for 
the support of the queen of Hungary. 

“On the contrary, Sir, all the opposition 
our ministers have met with for above 
these twenty years, with regard to foreign 
affairs, has been occasioned by the steps 
they have taken for destroying or weaken- 
ing the House of Austria, and exalting 
that of Bourbon; for this seems to have 
been their design ever since the year 1720, 
when the late emperor first began to ob- 
struct the views of the court of Hanover 
upon the duchy of Mecklembourg. This 
dispute betwen the courts of Vienna and 
Hanover soon produced a very remarkable 
effect upon the councils of Great Britain, 
by making them so fond of concluding a 
separate peace with Spain, that they sacri- 
ficed all the demands of their count 
upon that crown, and most dishonourably 
gave it a foundation for insisting, not only 
apon the restitution of Gibraltar, but upon 
having satisfaction for the Spanish ships 
we destroyed in 1718. These were the 
fruits of our negociation and treaty with 
sg in 1721, by which we left the House 
of Austria to make up their differences 
with Spain in the best manner they could ; 


? 


aud this was the first piece of resentment. 


shewn by the court of Hanover against 
the late emperor, for traversing their views 
upon the duchy of Mecktembourg. The 
second was, the treaty of Hanover in the 
hie 1725, Oy which we joined in an al- 
lance with France against the emperor 
and Spain. The -third + was the treaty of 
Seville, by which we joined in an alliance 
with France and Spain, for compelling the 
emperor to admit of Spanish troops into 


‘Italy. And the fourth was, our deserting 


wy 


him in the year 1734, by which Naples 
and Sicily, and likewise I may say Lorrain, 
were taken from the House of Austria, 
and given to the House of Bourbon. 
These, Sir, were the steps taken by our 
ministers during the late emperor’s life 
time: these are the steps that have been 
di hed or complained of; and I wonder 
to hear any gentleman, who approved, 
and, perhaps, forwarded these steps: I 


say, 1 wonder to hear any such gentle- 


man.now pretend, that he has a dis- 
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interested and sincere zeal for the appre 
of the queen of Hungary. When I hear 
such pretences set up by such gentlemen, 
and when I consider by what their con- 
duct has been chiefly influenced for many - 
years past, I cannot avoid havmg a suspi- 
cion, that this mighty zeal for the support 
of the queen of Hungary is now made use 
of as a cloak for covering some designs 


that are not fit for being exposed to vulgar 


eyes: I mean such as will not not view 
every thing through those false glasses set 
before them by ministers. In order to 
justify this suspicion, and to shew that it 
is not quite void of foundation, I must beg: 
leave to examine our conduct since the. 
late emperor’s death. Our ministers 
began, it is true, to shew a mighty zeal. 
for the support of the queen .of Hungary,. 
when she was first attacked by the kmg o 
Prussia; but every one now knows, 

we have authentic papers upon our table, 
which explain the true cause of that seem- 
ing zeal: from those papers it appears, 
that our ministers had then a view of get- 
ting with ease, and without danger, some. 
part of the Prussian dominions added to 
the electorate of Hanover; and that this — 


was the true cause of the zeal they. pre- 


tended, is, I think, evident, from its cool- 
ing all of a sudden, as soon as they found 
that Prussia would be supported by France 
and Spain, as well as several of the princes 
of Germany. Whilst we had this view 
before our eyes, nothing would serve us 
but compelling Prussia, by force of arms, 
to desist from his rash enterprize ; and for 
this purpose the troops of 
augmented, and the Danes and Hessians 


taken into British pay. But no sooner .~ 


did this view vanish, or as soon as we. saw 
that the accomplishment of this desi 

would be liable to great uncertainty, dif- 
ficulty, and danger, we gave over all 
thoughts of supporting the queen of Hun. 
gary, any other way than by granting her 
a small subsidy, which, according to what 
has been said by the advocates for this 
question, we ought not to have done ; for 
according .to what these gentlemen now 
say, we ought either to give her such as- 
sistance as will be effectual, or none at all. 
Their way of thinking,-at that time, must . 
therefore have been very different from 
what it is now, or otherwise they must 
admit what has been often observed, that 
ministers are ready to embrace every op- 
portunity for squeezing money from thé 
people, whether they think it will. be of. 
any advantage. to the nation or no; bes 
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cause, 48 it must pass through, some of it 
will always stick to their fingers, orto the 
fingers of sonie of their fayourites. 
Whatever may be in this, Sir, it is cer- 
tain, our niinisters gave over all thoughts 
of assisting the queen of Hungary, any 
other way than with the money granted 
her by parliament; and in this resolution 
they continued till the unexpected success 
of her arms, and the haughty, as well as 
bad conduct of the French generals quite 
changed the face of affairs in Germany: 
Upen this our ministers began again to 
reassume their seeming zeal for assisting 
the queen of Hungary, and supporting the 
Flouse of Austria; though it was not now 
near so much the interest of this nation to 
support the power of that House, as it. was 
at the beginning of the war ; because the 
imperial dignity was irrecoverably gone 
to another family, and, consequently, .the 
House of Austria could no longer be set 
uP as a rival to the House of Bourbon. 
This the. Freneh knew very well; and; 
therefore, I am convinced, that as soon ds 
they found themselves deserted by Prussia 
and Saxeny, it would have been very 
easy to restore the peace of Europe, as 
well as Germany, if the queen of Hun- 
ary would have rested satisfied with all 
her paternal dominions, not then yielded 
by her to others; but an equivalent began 
then to be thought of, and this nation was 
to be loaded with the chief part of the ex- 
pence in obtaining it. 
_ Could our ministers, Sir, be serious in 
such a prejéct? Could they think it pos- 
_ sible for as and the queen of Hungary to 
accomplish it? And if it had been pos- 
sible, could they think it was the interest 
bf this nation to engage in it? No, Sit, I 
am convinced of the contrary, and, there- 
fore; I must suppose, they had somethi 
else in view. What it is, I shall not sarees 
to determine precisely; but from their 
former conduct, I believe, I may pretend 
te guess, and shall leave it to gentlemen, 
to consider whether they have reason to 
think I guess right. We know the power 
which the emperor and diet have over the 
several states that compose the Germanic 
body: we know, that by the authority of 
the emperor and diet, free cities may be 
disfranchised, and ecclesiastical states se- 
cularised, and given to neighbouring 
princes or electors: suppose the court of 
Hanover had a mind to have something 
like this done in their favour: could they 
take a better method for obtaining it, than 
hy encopcaging the queen of Hungary to 
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refuse testoring tlie emperor to his here- 
ditary dominions, and to carry the war 
into France, in order to take from that 
kingdom dn equivalent fér what she hag 
lost in Germany? And if they could pre 
vail upon our ministers to promise her the 
utmost assistance of this nation, would it 
not be the best method they could take 
for encouraging her to embark in such & 
project ? Beso 
1 am far from affirming, Sir,-that this is 
really the case; but if it is, let us con+ 
sider the situation this nation, or. the 
queen of Hungary, may be in. If we 
meet with great success in the war against 
France, the emperor must submit to what 
the court of Hanover insists on; and then 
the queen of Hungary will be left to carry 
» or must accept of 
such terms as that court shall make for 
her; if we meet witli bad success, the 
queen of Hungary must submit to such 
terms as the French shall prescribe; and 
in order to pacify the resentment of th¢ 
emperor, our ministers may be prevailed 
on to make sacrifice to France and Spain, 
which would very ill suit with the honour 
or interest of Great Britain. | 
But now, Sir, to suppose that our mi- 
nisters are really serious; that they have 
no secret views; that they think it for the 
interest of this nation to be at the expence 
ef obtaining an equivalent from the House 
of Bourbon, for what the queen of Hur- 
gary hds yielded to Prussia; Saxony, and 
Sardinia; and that they think it possible 


for the queen of Hungary to sueceed in 


this scheme, with the assistance of this 
nation alone ; yet they canriot desire those 
gehtlemen to concur in their measures, 
who happen to be of a quite different opi- 
nion; ‘and.as EF am one of them that are 
so, I hope, they will excuse my concur- 
ting with them in running my country 
into a project where I think it may meet 
with ruin, but can expect no success. An 
hon. and learned gentleman has, mdeed, 
éndeavoured to shew the feasibility of this 
project, by representing France to be m 
the greatest distress; but, in my opinion, 
he presented us with a picture rather of 
this Kingdom than that of France; and - 
when he said, ‘ that nothing remained un- 
taxed,’ if he had added, ‘ nor any tax un- 
mortgaged,’ the picture would have been 
to the hfe. In these circumstances, can 
we propose to make conquests for our- 
selve9#much less for others, apon such @ 
powerful kingdom as France, when sup- 


ported by Spain and the emperor of Ger- 
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many? But what makes the project still 
more ridiculous, if we could have hopes 
of success, we must foresee, that those 
hopes will be blasted in the bud, by most 
of the princes of Germany joining with 
France, Spain, and the emperor, against 
us. Most of them have, of late, con- 
ceived such a jealousy ofthe power of the 
House of Austria, that they will rather 
jom with France than see the power of 
that House increased; and such of them 
as have lately taken advantage of the 
queen of Hungary’s distress, to get hold 
of some part of her dominions, must sup- 
pose, that their possession will be at an 
end as soon as she acquires power to take 
back what she has been obliged to yield, 
consequently they will be jealous of her 
success, especially against the French, 
upon whom alone they can firmly depend 
for the tenure of their late acquisitions. 

_ From these considerations, Sir, it is evi- 
dent, that in order to determine whether 
we arc to give the queen of Hungary any 
assistance, we ought to distinguish be- 
tween two cases that are in themselves 
very different. To enable her to preserve 
her own dominions, especially her Italian 
dominions ‘against Spain, I think, we 
ought to give her such assistance as is con- 
sistent with our present circumstances; 
but to enable her to make conquests, either 
in France or Italy, I- hope we have pro- 
mised her no assistance, I think we ought 
not to give her any. And from hence it 
is evident, that we ought not to think of 
assisting her with troops; because she can 
have no occasion for our assistance in that 
case, in which alone we ought to give it, 
unless she is attacked in Flanders, Ger- 
many, orItaly. In Flanders she has never 
yet been, nor will be in danger of being 
attacked, if our preposterous politics do 
not provoke an aitacl upon that quarter ; 
and we are not, I hope, to send our troops 
to her assistance, either in Italy, or the 
furthermost parts of Germany. 

This, Sir, makes our present case dif- 
ferent from any former. When queen 
Elizabeth sent her troops abroad, they 
were to be employed either in the Nether- 
lands, or in the hithermost parts of France, 
where she could easily recruit and sup- 
port them, and as easily call them back 
when she had occasion for them; but, if 
we send our troops to Italy, or the farther 
-end of Germany, we can neither recruit nor 
34 them, nor can we easily cal them 
back when we have a mind; and the bad 
success we met with in Spain during the 
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last war, ought to be a caveat against our 
ever again sending our troops ta fight fo- 
reign quarrels at such a distance from 
home. 

Having mentioned queen Elizabeth, Sir, 
I cannot pass over her story, without ob- 
serving how cautious she was of involving’ 
her people in a heavy expence, for the 
sake of guarding against remote dangers. 
As Spain was then the nation most for- 
midable to Europe, and at the same time 
her greatest.enemy, it is certain that she 
would have been in very great danger, 
had that nation been able to reduce the 
whole 17 provinces of the Netherlands to 
obedience. That queen saw the danger 
she was in, but as it was a remote danger, 
she did not think her people were obliged 
to fight for preventing it, as if it had been 
‘pro aris et focis;’ therefore she was so 
far from desiring her people to give the 
Dutch -all the assistance they were able, 
that she sent over but 5 or 6,000 men to 
their assistance ; and upon this condition, 
that they should repay her all the expence 
she put herself to, for their defence, and 
should put some of the best fortresses and 
sea-ports of their country into her hands, 
for securing the repayment. In the same 
manner it would certainly have been of the 
most dangerous consequence to her, if the 
Guise or Spanish faction had prevailed in 
France; and yet so. cautious was she of 
putting her people to expence, that she 
never sent above 7 or 8,000 men to the 
assistance of Henry the 4th, and that at 
different times, and but for a few months: © 
Nay, at last she refused to send him any 
of her troops, unless he would undertake 
to pay or subsist them. | 

Suppose the queen of Hungary had 
been, or should still be obliged to submit 
to the terms prescribed by France, I be- 
lieve it will not be said, that this nation 
would now be in greater or more imme- 
diate danger than it would have been in at 
that time, had either the Netherlands or | 
France been obliged to submit to Spain; 
why then should we now be in a greater 
fright than we were in queen Elizabeth’s 
time ? Or why should we now put ourselves 
to a much greater expence for guarding 
against a danger, that is at least as remote 
as the danger was in her time? The rea- 
son is, we have of late got into a ridiculous 
custom, of making ourselves the Don 
Quixotes of Europe ; and sometimes under 
the pretence of preserving a balance of 
power in Europe, at other times under 
the: pretence of preserving a balance of 
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power in the North, we have engaged, 
totis viribus, in the quarrel of almost every 
state in Europe, that has, by its impru- 
dence or ambition, brought itself into any 
distress. The consequence is, that whilst 
we take upon ourselves the burden of de- 
fending our allies, they give themselves 
very little trouble about defending them- 
selves. The present queen of Hungary 
has shewn, what the last two emperors 
might have done during the grand confe- 
. deracy, if they had begun the war, by 
giving satisfaction to their Hungarian sub- 
jects; but as they found us willing to fight 
their battles for them, against the common 
enemy, they took that opportunity to ha- 
rass and oppress our brother. Protestants 
in every part of their dominions; which 
was one of the reasons of that war’s lasting 
so long, and, consequently, of this nation’s 
being so much encumbered with debt, and 
so heavily loaded with taxes. Therefore, 
I wish, we would return to the wise maxims 
of queen Elizabeth, and resolve never to 
‘do so much for any of our allies, as to 
make them neglect doing for themselves. 
Suppose, Sir, we were absolutely cer- 
tain, that France and Spain will unite in a 
war against us, as soon as they have brought 
the queen of Hungary to their terms; are 
we, for the sake of putting off this distant 
‘danger, to support a land war, which will 
cost us more, and be much more ruinous 
to the nation, than if we were, by ourselves 
alone, to support a naval war against both 
these nations? If we could have reasona- 
ble hopes that our land war would be suc- 
cessful, we ought not to engage in any 
such scheme : How much less then ought 
we to engage im it, when we are almost 
certain, that our ally upon the continent 
will at last be overpowered, notwithstand- 


‘ing the utmost we can do to assist her. 


The maxim, therefore, of our keeping 


France and Spain involved in a land war, 


in order to prevent their attacking us with 
their joint force by sea, ought not to be 
, received without some qualification. If we 
' couldsprocure such a confederacy among 
the princes upon the continent, as might 
support a land war against these two na- 
tions, with avery little of our assistance, it 
_ would then be right for us to think of it, 
because we should then be able to support 
our war against them by sea with ease and 
advantage, or the land war might, by a 
happy issue, put it out of their power to 
think of attacking us by sea; but if the 
land war must be chiefly supported at our 
expence, we ought rather 
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chance of supporting a naval war by onr- 
selves alone, than engage in any such war 
_by land, because it would divert us from 
prosecuting the war by sea, which will 
always be most convenient for us, and by 
which alone we can expect to reap any 
benefit to ourselves ; and because, by ex- 
hausting ourselves in the prosecution of 
an unsuccessful war by land, we may bring 
a naval war upon ourselves, when we have 
no strength left to support it. 

It is easy, Sir, to apply this to our present 
case: The war carried on by the queen of 
Hungary by land against France and Spain, 
must be carried on almost entirely at our 
expence. The expence will be such, that 
it is impossible for this nation, in its present 
circumstances, to support it for many 
years ; and it is impossible we can thereby 
expect to obtain any equivalent for the 
queen of Hungary, or any concessiong, 
either from France or Spain, for ourselves ; 
because, if our land armies should prove 
victorious, other princes, who are now jea- 
lous of the power of the House of Austria, 
and whose chief security, for what they 
have lately got possession of, depends upon! 
the power and friendship of France, will 
interpose, and prevent our reaping the 
fruits of our victories: nay, by their inter- 
position, the queen of Hungary may be 
brought into as great distress as ever, and, 
must, very probably, at last be forced to 
make the best, separate peace she can for 
herself; so that, after we are quite ex- 
hausted by an expensive land war, we shali 
be left to carry on, by ourselves alone, a 
naval war against the united force of 
France and Spain, when we have no 
strength left to defend ourselves, either by 
sea or land. Our present measures, there- 
fore, may very justly be compared to an 
ignorant quack, who, by strong and exces- 
sive evacuations, keeps off the crisis of a 
fever, till the patient has no strength left 
to go through with it, which is generall 
attended with certain death; whereas, if 
the distemper had been left to its own 
course, nature might have brought on a 
speedy crisis, the patient would have had 
strength enough to support it, and might 
have been quite easy, and fully recovered, 
before the time he had done taking the ex- 
pensive, and wasting preventive remedies 
prescribed by the doctor.. 

* As to what has been pretended, Sir, 
that our soldiers, when disbanded, will 
cheerfully return to their former employ- 
ments, it is so contrary to experience, in 
all nations, and at all times, that I need 
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give itno answer. It may, indeed, be in 
some measure true, if we immediately call 
home and disband our troops; because the 
new levies have not yet had time to get a 
habit of idleness, or to ferget the business 
they were bred to; but if they continue 
but a few years abroad, none, or very few 
of them, either will, er can, return to their 
former employments, not only because of 
the habit of idleness they will have ac- 
quired, and their having forgot the busi- 
ness they were bred to, but because their 
places will be supplied by new hands, who 
will be preferred by the masters in every 
sort of business; this is $o true, Sir, that 
Jet peace come when it will, I am per- 
sinded, the danger of disbanding a great 
number of our soldiers, and thereby re- 
ducing them to a starving and desperate 
condition, will be made use of as an argu- 
ment for our keeping up a much greater 
army in time of peace, than we have ever 
yet been prevailed on to do; and this may, 
perhaps, be one of the bye-views which 
our ministers have, in pretending to assist 
the queen of Hungary with troops. 
‘short, the view they openly pretend to 


have, which is that of assisting the queen | 


of eal with our troops, as well as our 
money. and navy, is in itself so chimerical, 
and may be attended with such fatal con- 
sequences, that, I am persuaded, they have 
no such thing really in view; consequent- 
ly, they must have some secret designs, 
which they dare not avow; and as all such 
ministerial designs dre inconsistent with 
the true interest of the nation, and of dan- 
gerous consequence to our constitution, I 
_ shall always be extremely cautious of being 

made the dupe of their plausible pretences, 
which, I am convinced, would be the case, 
if, by their pretended zeal for the service 
of the queen of Hungary, I should allow 
myself to be drawn in to give my consent 
to the present motion. 


. Lord Perceval :* 


‘Sir; if it were possible, after what: 


I have read of former transactions in this 


_ *® The following Report of this Speech’ was ’ 


printed by Lord Perceval (afterwards Lord 
Egmont) and distributed amongst his friends : 


- Lord Perceval rose and said: 
Mr. Speaker; Sir, 1 am called upon, in so 


gs, who spoke lately, that, though I should have 


had no intention to have troubled you in this. 


debate, it would be impossible for me to avoid 


it new, and equity and common justice entitle 
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country, and after what I have seen since 
I have had the honour to sit here, to be 
surprized at any thing that could happen 
in this House, the opposition given to this 
motion would have filled me with amazé- 
ment: Bat it has ever been the epidemi- 
cal disease of a great: party in this nation, 
in all similar conjunctures, to hang u 
the skirts of government, and directly or 
indirectly to oppose every measure of vi- 
gour against France. This House has 
never wanted, I should France has 
never wanted, even in this House, a nun 
ber of nen, who have zealous imed 
to the manifest advantege of her views, 
upon pretences. ef our inability, of the im- 
practicability of a war with Frarice, and 
ae the security of eur situation as ab 
island; who first deceived themselves, 
have done their utmost to delude others, 
and who, by the fatal success of such de> 
clamatory speeches, have either prevented 
our early resistance of the measures of 
that power, or have compelled us to earry 
on that resistance with great difhoulties at 
home, and insufficient means abroad; or 
have acquired influence enough in this 
government, to force a precipitate conclw- 
sion to that resistance. It is by this con- 
duct, and by this alone, that we have it 
sensibly been brought into that deplorable 
condition in whieh we lately stood, and . 
into those dangerous, expensive, and pre- 
carious circumstances, in which it is but 
too true, that we stall continue to stand. It 
is by this, and by this alone, that France 
has been enabled to rise te that prodigious 
point of power, which now threatens all 
Europe with universal bondage. | 
This power ought, above all, to be ter: 
rible to this nation; our situation as an 
island will never balance our situation in 
such a neighbourhood. It is not only the 
power by which this nation can be alone 
destroyed, but by. which it most certainly 
will be aetrovad, whenever those our 
lies upon the continent, who alone ate 
able, by their land armies, to threaten her 
with any real danger, shall be brokeh and 


me to that aftention of the House, which [ 
have not the vanity to think. either my expe- 
rience or my judgment. could warrant me to 
expect, in the same degree, upon any other oc- 


| casion. Attacked, as I have heen personally, 


with such an air of superiority, with such au 
air of contempt for my npitttons on the present 
situation of our affaits, I micht be jastly par- 
doned fer treating that gentleman as eavalierly 
as he has treated me; but I shall endeavuer to 
retaliate ina meaner, which shall not expose 
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divided ; whenever they shall be so awed, 


or so reduced, as to be unable to give her 


any interruption in the pursuit of her per- 


nicious designs upon Great Britain. Such 
doubtedly she long has eater. 
tained against us, and with greater ran- 


designs un 


pera 
me to the same inconveniencies te which he has 
very unnecessarily, and very unprovokedly, 
exposed himself; for it is certain, that nu man’ 


can receive so much pease from any other, 
as he receives from 


- tended even with a common understanding. 


. Sir, the character I desire to attain in this 
House, and every where else, is rather that of 
_ &n honest map, than of infallibility in point of 
judgment ; yet, at the same time, as I think 
my country is entitled to the talents of every 
man in this House, be they great or small ; 
and that it ig their right, likewise, to require of 
every. man to improve, and set forth those 
talents as well as he is able, and to. expect that 
_ he should cukivate as much private credit as 
rwards for the 
public service, I conceive that I owe it not only 
to myself, but to my country, to shew that | 


be can, in order to employ it 


am neither quite so ignorant, quite so superfi- 
cial, or quite so ready to shoot my bolt with- 
out reflection in this 
would wish I should appear to be. I[ shall, 


therefore, by no means. seek to shelter myself 
obliged to. answer, by the manifest 
irregularity of that gentleman’s conduct, in 
charging me, against all rule, with what he 


from being 


stands I said eight days ago, in this House ; 
nor shall [ so much as observe upon what un- 
equal terms I speak in my defence; I, who 
may be well supposed not to have strictly car- 
ried in my memory every passage that might 
have falten from me at that time, and he who, 
after a preparation of 9 whole week from notes 
that be took of what I said so long ago, bas di- 
gested that florid oration, which he has just 
how made you.—In truth, Sir, as what I spoke 
then was in consequence of very serious reflec- 
paid Ao the present state of our affairs, 1 am 
at no loss to recollect the material part of what 
i said on that occasion, nor am E under any dif- 
ficulty now to 
what I then advanced. And when I have 
been indulged iv this, I shall be very ready, 


ja ‘all humility, to submit it to the jadgment of 
the House, which of us two may best deserve 


the title of an ignorant, rash, and superficial 
speaker. : : 

The hon. gentleman who got up, as he told 
you, and as he ought to bave done, to speak to 
the proper. question, viz. Whether we should 
continue the 16,000 Hanvoverians in British 
pay, seemed to have almost forgot to say one 
word upen. that subject ; however, at last he 
reflected, as 1 presume, that it was not quite.so 
proper to. display bis eloquence for more than 
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imself, who, with great 
conceit, affects to set his own reason above that 
of all mankind ; por are there many instances 
where that bigh degree of self-opinion is at- 


ouse, as that gentleman 


enlarge, explain, and support 
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cour than against any other e of the 
earth. She hates the Hause of Austria, 


and she fears it; she means to distress, to 
break, and to dismember the House. of 
Austria; but she can never imtend the 
utter destruction of the House of Austria: . 


half an bour, without saying one word to the 
purpose of the debate. Butthe rest of hisrhe- — 
torical performances may be reduced to these. 
two points; first, what J said with regard to 
the present state of our affairs ; and then, what 
fell from me, not without sufficient occasion, 
with regard to the opposition given to the mea-. 
sures of this time. [ shall, therefore, follow 
him aecording to the order he has himself pre- 
scribed, and find myself obliged, if the House 
will indulge me, to elear my way through 
these two points, before I come to the main 
question of this day. 

Sir, I confess that F did adgance, and I will 
make it good, that our alliance formed in the 
late war of the queen, taking itin all its cir- 


cumstances, was net nivre powerful thanthat in 


which we are now engaged ; and, ¥ believe 1. 
said farther, that we have new, as our affaires 
stand at this time, a better prospect tu extricate 
this country, and all Europe, out of this diffi- 
cult and dangerous conjuncture, than we had 
in the beginning, or during any period of the 
first three years of the former war. ns 
The gentleman has been pleased to treat thie 
proposition as ridiculous: and, truly, ridicule 
Is a8 good an argument as any he has brought, 
or could bring, to refate #. But he farther at- 
tempted to bring some shadow of reason against. 
it: and after a long eommon place, upon the 
ruin and destruction of engaging ia a war with 
France alone, without allies, a cant of these. 
times, which, contrary to the most glaring ne-, 
toriety, no man who takes that side of the ques- 
tion scruples to espouse, he enumerates all our 
allies in the last war. He reckens the king of 
Sardinia, then duke of Savoy—the. king of 
Prussia, the elector of Saxeny, the king of Den- 


‘mark—the Dutch, the Emperor, and most o& 


the German princes. 
} am sensible that this leng catalogue of 


‘princes, thus said to be engaged with England. 
in the grand alliance, may seem, to thase who 
‘have: made no reflection upon the conditions on 


which we had their assistance, to give a very 
great preference to the state of our affairs at 
that time. But all this mighty shew of power, 
will vanish away at once, before this single eb- 
servation—that among all these powers, Eng- 
land, Holland, and the House of Austria qnly, 
bore the whole expence of that war, excluding 
the contingent of the empire, which was so 
mere a trifle, that i¢ does not deserve to be 
brought to any account. For first, as to Den< 
mark, we had from thence but 12,000 men, 
for-which the Dutch and English paid the full 
price of mercenary troops; the king of Pea- 
mark did not send a single man upon his own 
acoount. As.to Prussia, Saxony, the Palatine, 
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so vast 2 spoil can be never wrested totally 
from that House, without raising up some 
other power dangerous to France. But as 
to this country, her old antipathy on ac- 
count of former wars, her bigotry in reli- 
gion, the envy at our extensive trade, our 


Holstein, and all the other German princes, J 
think, without excepting one, they did notsend 
a man (excepting the small contingent already 
mentioned). England, Holland, and the Em- 
peror, defrayed the expence, and paid the hire 
of them all. And with regard to the duke of 
Savoy, so far from receiving any aid from him, 
in the first year of that war, he was actually 
joined with France, and ever after cost us far 
more than the full pay of all the forces he was 
at that time able to maintain. 

_ What then avails this enumeration of great 
names? It proves nothing but this, that either 
the gentleman was totally misinformed upon 
the subject to which he spoke, or that he has 
endeavoured to amuse and to misinform the 
House; for England, Holland, and the Empe- 
ror, were the only three powers, who in fact 
maintained that war, and I shall presently 
come to shew that the power of England, Hel- 
land, and the Emperor in the last war, did by 
uo means exceed the power of the confederacy 
in which we are now engaged. 

But, Sir, in order to introduce this properly, 
and to shew this question in its true light, 1 
must beg your leave to bring to your view, 
what was the true state of Europe at the be. 
ginning of the late war; and if gentlemen will 


but give themselves the trouble to compare the 


circumstances of that time with this, 1 am very 
confident that I shall maintain my ground 

inst this, or any other gentleman who shall 
= a to dispute this point with me. 

Previous then to all other considerations, let 
it be remembered, that the late war was a war 
of acquisition, and entered upon avowedly in 
that view, and upon that principle. The pre- 
sent war is only a war of self.defence and pre- 
servation, and [ think nobody can dispute, but 
that there is a great difference in this circum- 
stance, and that the latter undertaking is much 
less desperate, anid, consequently, more pru- 
dent, and more likely to succeed, even with an 
inferior strength. But if that offensive war 
was attended with the greatest success ; and if it 
shall appear, thatthat war was undertaken and 
carried on with less power, and circumstances 
of less advantage, a strong presumption must 
arise, that we shall be successful in the present 


. War; and it is, therefore, prudent for this coun- 


try to engage in it. 

Now, Sir, when we begun the war of 1702, 
this was the condition of all Europe: England 
and Holland, in consequence of the partition 
treaty, which the factions of this country, join- 
ed with the cabals, and artifice, and corrupt 
practices of France, had compelled the crown 
to make, were totally disarmed. The forces of 
Great Britain in particular reduced to 7,000 
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opulence, our power, our influence in Eu- 
rope, the obstruction we have often given to. 
her views, and the benefits she may justly 
expect from a change in this government, 
are motives that must urge her to pursue 
the entire ruin of Great Britain. Her pas- 


men—and France was in full and entire pos- 


‘session of the whole Spanish monarchy, of 


Spain, of the best part of Italy, of all the trea- 
sures of Peru and Mexico, of the passage into 
Italy, of all'the Spanish Netherlands, all the 
strong towns of Flanders, and Agtwerp, which 
commands the Scheld, and gives an easy en- 
trance into the very heart of Holland, Bavaria, 
and even Savoy, were in strict alliance with 
her; and the first of these powers possessed of 
a country, then in the most flourishing condi- 
ion, and an army of 30,000 men, long pre- 
pared for war. In like manner, France was 
in the very zenith of her power, furnished with 
long premeditation against that event, and pos- 
sessed of greater treasure, and a greater army’ 
of veteran troops, than these later ages of the 
world had till then, or have ever since seen. 
Thus, Sir, the allies begun that war with a 
necessity to wrench from France the strongest 
places in all Europe, the best provided, and de- 
fended with the most numerous armies of the 
earth ; we, without any army that could de- 
serve the name of one; the Dutch, with a body 


. of troops very insufficient to defend their own 


frontier, and the Emperor in a weak condition, 
distracted with the practices of the male- 
contents, in the bosom of his own hereditary: 
countries. —— 

These, Sir, were the circumstances under 
which we then began an offensive war; under 
these circumstances the wisest men in Europe 
thought we were~ obliged to contend with 
France, and through all these difficulties we 
fought our way so well, that we had never 
needed another struggle for the liberties of Eu- 
rope, if the iniquity of party, in this country, 
had not sacrificed ail our victories to Frace. 

Indeed, in the third year of that war, the 
state of our affairs was “beers mended by the 
glorious victory of Hockstedt; yet 1 will be 
bold. to say, that even after that great action, 
the affairs of Europe did not stand so favour- 
ably for us as they do at thisday. For France - 
was still possessed of the greater part of Spain, 
of all the riches of the West Indies, and what 
was more than all the rest, of all Flanders, and 
the Spanish Netherlands. By this means, the 
Dutch were to that degree exposed, that we 
were obliged to quit all the advantages we had 
gained on the German side of France, where 
she lay most open, and were forced for their 
protection, to bring our arms again into that 
fast country, to protract the war, for many 
campaigns, in the taking of strong towns, at an 
immense expence of time, men and money, and 
this was the true cause of the length and vast 
expence of that war. mo ae 

Let us naw. Compare our present situation 
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sions and her prejudices can be never gra- 
tified; her dominions and her interests 
hrever be secured, by any other means 
than the subversion of our happy constitu- 
tion, the divwion of our territories, the 


with that which I have thus truly described ; 
and, to deal with the utmost caadour, I 
shall make my comparison with that period 
of the last war after the victory of Hockstedt, 
when no man in England, or in all Europe, 
would have dared to have insinuated that it 


was aot the interest of Great Britain to pursue’ 


that war. So much. have these our times im- 

ed upon the former, in the confidence of 
censure, I will not say in the confidence of op- 
position to right reason, and the true interest of 
" this country. 

_ Ia one word, Germany is now, in all re- 
spects, by the happy consequences of the last 
campaign, as completely cleared of the French 
and her allies, as it was after the battle of 
Hockstedt im the last war—Bavaria is now as 
fully in possession of the Austrians, and the 
actions of this campeign, though perhaps not. 
of the same eclat, have been uf the same effeet, 
The French have, upon the whole, lost in Ger- 
many a much greater number of their-troops ;. 
-—they have been driven back in the same'man- 
ner under the cannon of Landaw, and we are 
now in the same situation, and our armies ar- 
rived upon the same spot, where they went 
after that great action ; but with this great dif- 
ference, that all the veteran troops of France 
are ja a uanner ruined, her finances much im- 

ired, her subjects dejected, and the credit of 

r power blasted in the eyes of all Europe. 
lf we should farther compare the forces of 
the contending powers, and the general state 
Kurope, our condition will still appear more 
advantageous. It is said, indeed, that Saxony 
and Prussia still threaten the queen of Hungary 
with new dangers:—but, in the first lass, 
lwwever they happened to unite upon a late 
occasion, 1 think we may be merally certain, 
that they never will again in any attempt of this 
nature, Saxony must be too jealous of the 
growing power of the king of Prussia, espe- 
ciglly since the late vast addition to his country. 
And as to that prince, it shodld seem, in pru- 
denee, that after such an acquisition, he should 
~ be unwilling to ran any risk of losing the great 
ion he has obtained solately, by attempt- 
ing mere, which even France, as well as the 
rest of Europe, might have reason, in some de- 
gree, toapprehend. Nor could henow attempt 
te aét this part, without a breach of faith, so no- 
tetious, that in the end it would render bim ob- 
noxieus to all the world, and expose him to the 
incanveniencies of a general odium, which nei- 
ther prince nor private man can well support. 

But after all, if the fears of what may happen. 

hereafter, and argufnents from posaible events,: 
are te deter us from acting that. part which our 
faith; our honour, our interest, and our very: 
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being demand of us to act, the time will never | 
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total prohibition of our-commerce, the es- 
tablishment of a tributary prince, who 
must depend upon hé authority, and of a 
religion which can be supported only by 
her power. . 


come when we sbrall venture to exert ourselves 
in our own defence, let our danger be what it 
will. At present we see no reason to appre- 
hend this event ; and if we did, it is difficult te 
suggest that any other remedy would be left us, 
even in that case, but to cut our way out of 
that dilemma by the sword; for I know not 


-who would try again te do it by way of treaty, 


with those powers whom no fies of treaty can 
bind one moment. I have but this to add, with . 
regard to the distrust of that prince, that after 
the battle of Hockstedt we stood in the same 
circumstances; for Charles 12 of Sweden was 
then as much distrusted by the whole grand 
alliance as the king of Prussia is now ; his re- 


‘solutions as little to be depended on, bis coun- 


cils as little known, and his abilities to have hurt 
us not all inferior. In this, therefore, we are 


‘not at present in a worse condit:ou than we were 


then, and no. man then pretended to, op 
your perseverance in that war. — 
Now, Sir, as to the number of your troops, it 19 


‘ undoubtedly true that, in proportion to the force 


against us, we are much stronger than ia the late 
war. France was, at that time, able to main- 
tain, by the revenues of the Spanish monarchy, 
and did in fact maintain, above 300,000 regular 
troops. And at this time J am very near the 
truth, if 2 assert, that. ker regular troops do not 
exceed 200,000. The accounts that we have 
seen of the French armies, spread about this - 
country in terrorem, seem to make them 
amount to a much greater number, but these 
calculations ave by regiments, equadrous, and 
battalions, which are small and very incomplete, 
I am sensible gentlemen will say, that we have 


.| the power of Spain against us, as we bad then. 


But there is a great difference to be made when. 


-the same revenue now defrays the charge of 


two eourts and two monarchies, which was 
then loaded only with the expence of one. 
And, besides, the sea war which we have made 
on Spain has prevented, in a great degree, those 
returns of treasure from America which were 
the main support of France iu the former war. 
Aud in reality we see, that the crown of Spain 
has not hitherto been.able ta add above 30,000. 
imen.to the strength of France; nay, should we 
add the strength of. Naples too, though it ig 
still uncertain bow far that will be employed 
against us, both Spain and Naples cannot fur- 
nish mueh. mere than 50,000 men to the scala 
against us. Thus it seems to me, that the 
power of the. allies.on their side does not 
amountte,above 250,000 men, which amounted 
certainly ia the last war to above 300,000, all . 
united, all directed by the single hand of 
France, which. is an advantage, and a very 
great one, now wanting on their part. <. 

Let us then consider what was-the force on 

[2 F). 
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- It is little better than infatuation to be | brought us into our present difficulties, 
insensible of this formidable truth. And | and which many now perio i labour to 
it is now no.time to suffer ourselves to be | revive among us. It is the duty of every 
amused by these deceitful and destructive | honest man to set his face against them. 
_ doctrines I have mentioned, which have | The poison has here already unaccounta- 


T must still observe one farther circumstance, 
that, from the nature of the attack now 
made upon the House of Austria, the war is 
carried on upon very different principles than 
the last. That war, as I have already ob- 
served, was a war of acquisition ; this a war for 
‘Immediate preservation; the question is not 
The Dutch employed about the same number, | now, whether the House of Austria shall ob- 
and the House of Austria perhaps as many, | tain an augmentation of dominions? It is whe- 
These are gross calculations, but they are near | ther the House of Austria shall exist? The 
the truth, and sufficient to give a general idea | desperate intention against that House must 
of that war. But the difference was so great | compel the utmost exertion of all its power. 
between the circumstances of the House of| And accordingly we have seen such a force 
Austria then and now, that this single point | exerted by the queen of Hungary, as no man 
alone, considered as it ought to be, will recon- | living could have hoped to see.” The case of. 
cile the seeming paradox which ! asserted; for | the king of Sardinia is not less critical, and, in 
at that time the forces of the House of Austria | proportion to his abilities, you find the same ef- 
were, in the whole, not above 130,000 men, of | forts made by him. From hence it is that the’ 
Which 40,000 were employed to resist the at- | assistance we receive from these two powers 
tempts of Hungarian rebels. And it must be | amonnts at least to 150,000 men more than they. 
considered, farther, that that great kingdom, | furnished in the last confederacy. And I will 
which then took off from the aid of the grand | venture to pronounce boldly, that this 150,000 
alliance so great a body of troops, is now so far | men does much more than balance what the 
from being any weight upon us, that itfurnishes | Dutch fall short of in the present instance, and 
alone near 100,000 men to the confederacy of | all that misrepresented strength which we 
this time. ‘ To this I must add, that neither the | formerly procured from different princes of the 
Milanese, Parma, Placentia, Tuscany, or the | empire, which, as I have shewn, was not their 
Low Countries, were then in the House of Aus- | strength but ours. It was a strength full 
tria, as they now are; but, on the-other hand, | paid for by the Dutch, the Emperor, and Bri- 
they continued in possession of France, and | tain, and if insisted on, after the computation I 
served to maintain the armies of France, the | have laid before you, must be reckoned twice 
one till the battle of Ramillies in 1705, the | over, because it is included in the account al- 
other till the raising the siege of’Turin in 1706. | ready given of the troops maintained by these 
It must be observed, again, that till that period | three powers. I have spoke sufficiently to this 
the House of Savo (which as I have mention. | point, and I now stand in the judgment of the: 
ed was at first against us) afforded us no help, | House, whether what I formerly advanced 
and never afier above 15,000 men, which was | upon this head -is so chimerical, so superficial, 
all that was stipulated by that Honse in the | and so irrational, as the hon. gentleman ig 
treaty of 1703. And in this war, by the addi- | pleased to think it. | 
tions made from time to time to the territories | 1 am, io the next lace, to justify myself, 
of that prince, he is become much more potent; | for I do not know what severe expressions, 
and, by the treaty concluded with him this last | which 1 am said to have used with regard to a 
summer, he is engaged to assist us with 45,000 | set of gentlemen with whom I formerly con- : 
men, which in fact he does, and even with a | curred, and from whom 1 now totally differ. 
greater force, and that for much less money. With regard to this, Sir, I did think it once. | 
« Thus, Sir, by the aid of that prince the pas- | to my honour to concur with these gentlemen, 
sage of the Alps has been hitherto defended, | and i think it as much to my honour to differ 
and probably will still be barred to France: and, | from them now. It is none of my fault that I- 
by the barrier towns and strong places in the | differ from them now; I had never done it if. 
Austrian Netherlands, the Dutch are in no im- | they had not differed from themselves. ; 
mediate danger, We have not that difficult, When first I came into the world, and when 
‘tedious, and expensive work to undertake, | first I came into this House, we concurred in 
which, even after the campaign: of 1704, still | two points—these were the only important 
remained upon our hands ; and we may begin | points, and I had no businéss to enquire, nor: 
the next campaign, with.an attempt on that | did I know what their sentiments might be on 
side of France where she is most vulnerable, | other subjects; mine ever were the same, and 
and where in the last war we were never able | 1 kept them no secret. My concurrence, I 
to make any vigorous attack, necessitated as we | say, with: these gentlemen was barely upon 
were, for the reasons | have mentioned, to carry | these two pointe— That of the war with 
on the war in the Low Countries, . 4 France, and that of the. late minister.’’—-As to. 


our part in the last war. In one year, and J 
think but in one year of the late war, towards 
the latter end, Great Britain furnished above 
200,000 men; but this included guards and 
garrisons at home and abroad, and above 50,000 
seamen and marines: so that in reality we fur- 
nished to the land war not above 100,000 men. 


a ~ 
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‘bly diffused among the people, and if not; hands of France. For to abandon’our al- 


werfully checked by the sense and reso- 
ution of this House, this House itself, be- 
fore we can suspect it, may be Face ee 
by the factions of a deluded and inflamed 

‘multitude, to give this nation into the 
the war, I knew no man among those gentle- 
men, I knew no one of my constituents, | knew 
nv man in England, at that time, who was not 
for the war with France, and for measures of the 
Hera vigour, in the way of auxiliaries to the 

ouse of Austria. No man could be warmer 
dn opinion for such measures than T was, nor 
did I know any one of these gentlemen less 
warm than me io the same opinion. With re- 
gard to the minister, our sentiments were then 
the same; 1 thought his policy too fearful, too 
pacific; too inactive for the times; and I 
thought we should be ruined by the fear of 
ruin, if he presided in the councils of this coun- 
try longer. ) 

Now, Sir, first, as to this minister, what has 
been their conduct with regard to him, and 
what was mine?—After all that vehemence, 
with which they thundered against him, they 
have not only dropped the cry, but not a day 
has passed, either in the last or in the present 
parliament, without compliments upon his sa- 
gacity, and an invidious comparison, most in- 
dustriously drawn between him and the present 
administration, giving an affected preference, 
in point of honesty as well as understanding, to 
that minister. How am I to consider this con- 
duct? Can [ laud and magnify the sincerity of 
these gentlemen? And, when the nature of 
these debates, and the severity of this reflection 
oblige me to speak upon this conduct, how is it 
in my power, orin the power of any man, who 
will speak the truth, or who feels any indigna- 
tion. at an unjust reproach, not to speak of 
them in the manner I have done? As to my- 
self, though the circumstances of the public af- 
fairs have brought many of that minister’s 
friends to act with me, and though I very sio- 
cerely, for that reason, co-operate with them, 
yet this union never has, nor never shall, be- 
tray me toany mean disavowal of my own opi- 
nion, or base adulation of the conduct of that 
man whose former conduct, with regard to fo- 
reign measures, I think most unfortunate for 
this country. But thus much 1 do now de- 
clare, that 1 will never more juin in the prose- 
cution of that minister; to do this, 1 must be 
a dupe myself, and I must be base enough to 
endeavour, with my eyes open, to dupe the 
people. For whatcan ! any longer hope from 
such a prosecution, when, on one side, they 
who supported and concurred in the measures 
of that minister, undoubtedly will never concur 

' 0 punish him for those measures; and on the 
other, they who not long since affected to 
push that minister tu the Block for his pacific 
conduct, have openly espoused the same pacitic 
principles themselves, and therefore in com- 
mion honesty, or common decency, cannot? I 


~ 


lies in their present necessity, to desist 
from the measures of the war in which we 
are now engaged, would be in effect to do 
this. And yet to this point is directed all 
the clamour of the discontented, every libel 


therefore say, that 1 shall attempt no farther 


upon that mivister; for it is very evident that 
I should stand alone if I did. 

With regard to the matter of the war, I think 
I have nut spoken disrespectfully of those gen- 
tlemen, either as to this or any point of their be- 
haviour. Buta mano who sees the danger of his 
country in its true light, and the ruia that strides 
upon us from the growth of the French power, 
cannot, in daty to his country, so manage what 
he has to say in this House, as to suffer those 
impressions to be made which must leave 
France in full power to execute her pleasure 
upon the whole world. It must not, it ouglit 
not to be done, whether it pleases or whether it 
displeases. And if, on the other hand, every | 
art is used to impose apon the understanding of 
mankind, every honest means must be exerted 
on the other, toshew how little weight those men 


should have whoemploy these arts. Whether 
their prejudices to men have cast a false me- 


dium about all our measures, and they are de- 
ceived, and act sincerely, or whether any other 
motives actuate their conduct, I never enquire ; 
such ar enquiry perhaps might offend. But 
no just offence can be taken in this House, how- 
ever freely any man may speak of their con- 
duct, if he avoids to attempt to ascribe it toan 
determined motive. Thisis a liberty, Sir, which 
I will use, which [ am compelled to use on-this 
occasion. De ane 
Called upon therefore, as I ath, to justify 
myself for having spoken of what is called the 
Opposition, -in a manner which it seems is not 
to their good liking, 1 shall in a very few words, 
shew yon farther why I have spoken of it in 
the manner I have done. But J shall first 
premise, that I desire to be now understood to 
speak of the opposition without these walls, of 
a set of men without doors, who have done 
every thing in their power, since the last - 
change of the administration, to confound their 
country and this government. | 
First, then, this set of gentlemen without 
doors, as sooa as thatchange was made, incul- | 
cated the doctrine of ‘ Vox populi, vox Dei,” 
that ‘ the voice of the penple was the voice of 
God.’ This doctrine, Sir, is not eutirely new ; 
I happened jast now to recollect when, and by 
whom, and upon what occasion it was first 
preached ; it was by a famous cardinal in the 
reign of Edward 2. It was the text which he 
chose for a sermon, preached by him before the 
rabble, to justify the deposition of that prince, 
and to prepare the way tur the establishment of 
that authority, which brought that fatal-catas- 
trophe upon the prince, so well known in his- 
tory. And it is undoubtedly a doctrine fitted _ 
wellifor such times, and for such purposes—§ 
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of the disaffected, and the whole endea- | 
vour of the present opposition. ons 

It beeomes me in prudence, and it is 
most agreeable to my inclinations, to treat 
those gentlemen with whom I formerly 
concurred, and with whom I totally differ 


am sure it can serve no good one; because it 
creates a very singular species of government, 
and adds a fourth estate to the three we have 
already, which, by its divine attributes, must 
claim an absolute superiority over all the rest. 
Such a government has received no particular 
denomination, in any dissertation upon these 
subjects that I have read ; I must, therefore, be 
Contented to callit, in a plain way, the govern- 
ment of a mob. 

Very little pains are requisite to form a party 
for a constitution of this kind,. numbers are 
never wanting, out of their zeal for the public 
welfare, to take upon themselves the arduous 
burthen of such a government. ‘These patriots 
of distinguished rank, assuming the title of the 

ople, and claiming thus a kind of divine right, 
immediately began to assert their high prero- 
gative. The crown was no longer to dispose of 
any preferments, the parliament no longer to 
give authority to any measures. Plain speakers 
as they were, they made no scruple to confess, 
' that the view of the late opposition was to force 
their friends into employment, and that they 
would never be contented till this was done. 
And as men who were above regarding com- 
moon forms, they never concerned themselves 
with what they had said or thought before. 
The legal government had, to humour them, 
espoused the measures of war. This was 
enough ; every man was now a traitor to his 
country who supperted those measures. 

Now, Sir, I confess that I cannot bring my- 
self to be 50 great an hypocrite, a2 to compli- 
ment this set of men, whatever their power 
may be; or however hereafter it may affect 
me, I will not act with them... ] think, in my 
conscience, | cannot; nor can I in prudence ; 
for they are as weak in point of judgment, as 
false in the prophetic spirit they assume. 

First, when they had formed themselves 
upon this excellent model, they concluded, that 
as some of the late administration had been suf- 
fered to continue in employment, the same 
counsels would be still ‘pursued, and the same 
pase measures. Tus, for a time, and a 

ttle longer than was ‘contenient, if they had 
‘ known what was to haveiensued, they preached 
up the same Ms rican in es, nay they 
raised the spirit of the gation against the admi- 
nistration, upor nother presumption than this, 
that they only put en arms, but they meant no 
war. The public, weak enough to believe 
them, upon this presumption only, imbibed 
great prejudices to an administration, who cer- 
’ tainly at that time had-done nothing to deserve 
it, because in fact they had done nothing. 
It must seem incredible, yet it is not the less 


true, that when the contrary of this appediled ; 
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in these points, with all possible regard ; 
but I must own, that I have received the 
greatest alarm, to observe the sentiments 
now espoused by some of those, whose 
principles I ever thought would have pre- 
served them against these notions. I may 


when the government did, with the utmost vi- 
gour, press the measures of the war, when, 


therefore, the principal pretence for the public 


discontent was entirely removed, and when the 
public jealousy was disproved by the event, 
yet they still retained some influence upen the 
deluded people. And why? Because such 
is the fatal consequence of all popular. beat, 
that the spirit once raised, may be afterwards 
directed b indly, wherever those who court it, 
please to lead it. 

How otherwise could it be possible for the 
public to have swallowed the strauge jargon, 
that was published in all the elegant produc- 
tions of that set of men? The ministry were 
to be torn in pieces six months before, because 
it was sure they would not act with vigeur. 
Six months after, they were infamous, abomin- 
able, execrable, and God knows what,. for 
plunging the nation into an unnecessary, im- 
practicable, and ruinous war. They were in- 
fatuated, corrupted slaves to a foreign interest, 
and Quixetes for sending troops abroad, to 
assist the queen of Hungary. Sometimes we 
were to assist her, sometimes it was absurd to 
help her at all; sometimes she was a princess 
£0 powerful, that to assist her was to embark in 
a war of acquisition ; the next moment she was 
so reduced, that it was utterly impossible to do 
her any service. By fits they professed them- 
selves still of their old opinion, that, indeed, she 
was to be assisted. But whenever this was 

ted, great care was taken at the same time 
to vilify.and deery every ove possible means of 
doing it effectually. The war was to be carried 
on by our fleets alone, though they well knew, 
that the reduction of our whole army could pot 
enable us to send out-or man one single ship 
more than was already employed ; because al- | 
ready every ship that could be put to sea, and 
all the seamen that could be raised by any means 
whatever, actually were employed. At another 
time we were to assist her with money; but 
when the snm we did grant, inconsiderable as it 
was, Considering the great occasion, came before 
the parliament, it always passed with some re~ 
luctance; what cry then would a million more 
have raised? And of what service would it 
have been but to exhaust her dominions of 
men, already sufficiently exhausted? To have 
furnished raw undisciplined bodies of militia to 
contend with regular troeps? To have left 
Flanders absolutely naked to the French, and 
to have forced Holland to an absolute neatra- 
lity ? _ sn 

With regard to the predictions with which 
they anticipated all our measures, they had so | 
fascinated those who had yielded up their un-, 
derstandings to their direction, that theugh 
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speak freely upon this occasion: I have 


nothing to fear from. any false reflection 


or aspersian, that: have acted an incon- 


sistent part. Let those alone be stung 


with these reflections, who not two years 
since concurred with me to pull down the 


from time to time: every one of them turned 
out absolutely false, this bad no effeet, the at- 
tention of the vulgar was strained up to some 
new prediction, and they never examined into 
the verification of the last. Thus they fore- 
told that we should not assist the queen of 
Hunyary ; when they tound we did, then they 
asserted that the troops we sent into Flanders 
would never act; that the Hanoverians and 
Hessians never would advance into the empire ; 
that the Dutch would declare against us, at 
least that they would give us no assistance, and 
that the king of Prussia had cast dawn the bar 
before us, and that, with all our aid, the House 
of Austria never could be able to repel the 
.French. In one word, every art and means 
were practised (I still speak, Sir, of what passed 
without these walls) to distress this govern. 
ment, to inflame the people at home, to encou- 
rage our enemies abroad, and to throw the li- 
berties of Europe into the hands of France. 
Nor could the emissaries of that Court have 
acted better for its interest, or more art- 
fully promoted her measures, or more zea- 
Jously served her than these men did. It is 
for this reason, Sir, that 1 have epoken of them 
in the manner I have done, and rf I have been 
to blame, it is that | have not exposed their 
conduct with still greater vehemence than 
ever yet havedone. - ; 

It is in my power, and 1 am very sorry that 
it is, to say much more in my justificativun upon 
this head; for with regard to the treatment of 
that point which is regularly the matter of 
debate this day, no age has paralleled the con- 
duct of these men upon that subject. To this 
subject [ am now natarally come, and I most 
heartily beg pardon of the Honse for haying 
troubled you so long upon what was not pro- 
perly the question, but in justice I ought to 
stand excused; the irregularity which I have 
been guilty of, must be ascribed to those who 
have forced me to say what I have said. 

And now; Sir, as to the prudence of continu- 
iug the 16,000 Hanoverians in the pay of Britain 
_ for the year 1744, Jam clear, in my opinion, 

that it-is an eee get necessary measure ; for 
. without it, we shall fall into the greatest absur- 
dity, and an absurdity, attended with the 
greatest danger. You have already resolved, 
by a great majority, the continuance of the 
war; you have resolved the manner of con- 
ducting this war by land forces on the conti- 
nent; you have determined to keep the national 
troops abroad. In resolving this, you have al- 
ready in sense and reason determined this ques- 
tion. For you can carry on no war with 20 
or 22,000 men; if you have an army abroad, 
you must bave such a ene as may be able to 
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late minister for his pacific conducty and 
are now become the advocates of the same 
pacific measures: measures, which they 
not only condemned so furiously beiare, 
but which were infinitely more excusable 
at that time, than they could be now, be- 


’ 


make head against the enemy; you otherwise 
abandon that cause to ruin, which you pretend 
to support. And let those who advise this, 


pretend to what zeal they will for their country, . 


they shew very little tenderness to their coun- 
trymen, whe, if they should succeed in their 
opposition to this motion, deliver up, by that 


act, 80 great a body of the bravest and most de. - 


serving of their fellow subjects to certain 
butchery: 

Is it not then amazing, to observe so many 
men, in other instances men of sense, of know- 
ledge, and of reason, indisputably affected to 
their country too, joining with that eagerness 
in this destructive view? Sir, it is a melan- 


choly proof, what prejudice and passion may ~ 


effect; what-lengths a personal disgust, and 
thirst of victory in party, drive men to. The 
vile, the false, the scandalous insinuations, 
vented from day to day against this measure, 


has confounded’ common understanding io the 


very best of men. 

It is extremely difficult, especially for me, 
after 1 have wearied your patience to the de- 
gree I must have already done, to attempt to 
go to the bottom of these prejudices, to shew, 
as I am able to do, that every one objection to 
this measure is built upon a false foundation. 
J am able to do this, and I will challenge any 
man to this debate upon any other occasion. 
But for the present I will select only two or 


three of those capital objections which have" 


been made to it, that gentlemen may see, from 
this specimen, how much they have been de- 
ceived ; and J hope they will be candid enongh, 
afterwards, to distrust what they are told by 
the same men hereafter. - 

The first objection cast upon this measure 


was, that the Hanoverian forces were taken into: 
our pay, many months before we had occasion 


for them, that is, that they. were taken into our 
pay about August 1742, though they could not 
act offensively till the year following. From 


hence an infamous inference was drawn, which | 


was directly leveHed against the crown itself, 


that the single motive for the hire of these 


troops was an avarice insatiable, unrestrained 
by any tenderness to the burthens of the Bri- 
tish subjects.--It is no difficult matter, when 
you beg the question, to draw any conclusion 
that may suit your purpose. The question here 

was manifestly false ; for we had great 
occasion for them, and we could neither have 
composed our armies in the next year, so soon 
as we had occasion, nor were we sure of com- 
posing them at all, if this measure had not beeg 
taken when it was. The French might have 


made ag attempt on Flanders, wholly unpro- - 
"The Du 


vided as it was in that winter. — 


Ye 
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cause the state of our affairs was then in a 
manner desperate. 

At the time this parliament ‘first met, 
the manifest danger of the common liber- 
ties of Europe struck this nation with so 
much horror, that the voice of every man 


quired in all reason, to be secured and relieved 
trom their immediate fear of France, before 
they could declare for us, which their interests, 

| aud the steps they had already taken made it 
highly probable they would. The rest of Eu- 
rope could not be expected to join us, or to quit 
' their engagements with France, without this 
evidence of our intention to engage heartily in 
the aid of the House of Austria, This measure, 
therefore, as to the time when it was taken, was 
founded upon all the principles of sound policy. 
But farther it was warranted by the example of 
all former wars, and by the particular circum- 
stance of that time. For, in the last war with 
France, in the year before the first campaign, 
we sent over 10,000 men to Flanders, and the 
Dutch and we took no less than 50 or 60,000 
foreign troops into our pay, tbe year before, 
that they might be ready to take the field the 
next. Nay, so early as the 20th of January, 
1701, we, together with the Dutch, hired 
12,000 Danes, which was much above a year 
befure the first campaign. As to the particular 
circumstance of that time, the conjunction de- 
wmanded this measure, we could have done 
nothing without it. We had often, of late 
years put ourselves to great expences, often 
made a show of war, but we had as often 
done ohare 4 and never ventured to bring an 
army into the field. . To give a demonstration, 
therefore, that we were at last in earnest, it was 
necessary to go a step farther, and we had no 
other bal farther to take but this; to form and 
to assemble a powerful army on the continent, 
upon the first opportunity. ‘To form such an 
army, without the Hanoverian troops, was 
utterly-impossible; such a body of troops were 
not to be hired, at that time, elsewhere; you 
now it to have been impossible, every man in 
this House knows it was impossible. And as 
often as gentlemen have been called upon to 
shew how, with any prudence, or even how at 
all, the place of these troops could have been sup- 
plied, they could never give the shadow of an an- 
swer to that question. Nay, Sir, bad our mi- 
nisters not been wise enough themselves to have 
discovered the importance of this measure, the 
conduct of France pointed it out to us in the 
lainest manner. It was glaringly apparent, 
rom the very beginning of the war, that there 
was no one measure she so much dreaded, as 
the conjunction of the Hessians and Hanove- 
rians with the English in the Low Countries. 
She knew, that no army could be formed to in- 
terrupt her views, but by this conjunction; and 
for this reason, and for no other in the world, 
she sent an army of 40,000 men into West- 
phalia, to lie between us to prevent it. After 
she had put herself to so vast an expence, for 
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both within doors and without, cried loud- 
ly and irresistibly for these measures of 
war. The destruction of the House of 
Austria was considered as the ruin of the 
balance of power; the loss of that balance 
was then justly looked upon as the utter 


no other view but this; after she bad opi- 
niatred this point so long, and had submitted to 
the inconveniences of weakening her other 
armies in every other part for it (and such in- 
convenience did arise from it, that it was the 
utter ruin of her armies, both in Bohemia and _ 
Bavaria) our ministers must have wanted 
common sense not to have profited by so plain 
a lesson, and not to have seized immediately 
that fortunate opportunity which the unavoida- 
ble departure of the French army from West- 
phalia, then, and perhaps then only, might have 
offered. Thus, Sir, bave I shewn how the 
foundation was first Jaid for that licentious 
treatment, which this measure has received; a 
foundation as evidently yoid of all truth, as the. 
conclusions built upon it were manifestly void 
of decency and justice. | 

The next particular as to these troops, upon 
which the public was (without door) most in- 
dustriously inflamed, was the manner of taking 
them into our pay. They were told “ that it 
was done in an unprecedented way, without the 
authority, nay, in direct violation of the privi- 
leges of parliament.” 
This is a very heinous charge upon the ad- 
ministration, and, in the manner in which it 
was inculcated, little less severe upon the king 
himself. Surely, then, it ought to have been 
well grounded, and yet, when it comes to be 
examined, it will appear absolutely false. For 
it was a measure warranted by a thousand pre- 
cedents in all our former wars, established by 
the practice of this goveroment, and allowed by 
parliament upon ail occasions of this kind. In 
the late war, scarce any troops were bired but 
in the intervals of parliament, and upon no 
other warrant than that of a general address of 
parliament to the crown, that they would sup- 
port the measures of the war. The troops, 
thus hired, were brought into the estimate of 
the succeeding year, and then, and not till 
then, the parliament claimed the power of can- 
vassing those measures. It was so, and no 
otherwise, in this instance; nor can the nature 
of these transactions well admit it to be other- 
wise. This is so true, that 1 could give you 
innumerable instances, nay, I believe any gen- 
tlernan will find it difficult to produce one pre- 
cedent of troops taken into British pay, in any 
other way. The treaties of subsidy for troops 
with Savoy, and with Portugal in 1703, were 
both concluded in this very manner. Nay, a 
case occurs to me much stronger, for. in 1704, 
the duke of Marlborough, after the campaign 
was over, went to Berlin, where, without any 
knowledge of the parliament of England, or 
communication with the States of Holland 
(though they were to bear balf the charge), he 
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and inevitable, if not the immediate, sub- 
version of the laws, religion, and indepen- 
dency of this kingdom. We had then no 
armies formed, the greater part of Ger- 
many awed by the arms, or corrupt- 
ed by the gold of France. The greatest 


concluded 8 treaty for 8,000 Prussians, for the 
service of the war in Italy. Yet, Sir, this was 
not barely a treaty of subsidy, but, if J am not 
‘ mistaken, a treaty loaded with the burthen of 
a guaranty, and not only that, but a treaty of 
acquisition too ; for we engaged with the king 
of Prussia not to lay down our arms, till we had 
i him in possession of Neuf Chatel and Va- 
_Jengin, territories on the side of Franche Comte, 
of which, in consequence of that treaty, he 
stands now nijaaessed! Yet, Sir, the States of 
Holland were extremely thankful for it, though 
negociated by the minister of a foreign power, 
_ and without their knowledge; and the parlia- 
‘ ment of England, then more iutent upon de- 
fending the liberties of Europe, than upon find- 
ing fault with every necessary means to that 
end, received it with the bighest applause ; 
and there is a strong address, now extant on 
your Journals, not only expressing great grati- 
tude to the crown for its provident care, in 
taking so seasunable a measure, but giving high 
encomiums to the king of Prussia, for letting 
out his troops to us on that occasion. 

i; But the greatest subject of uneasiness, the 
greatest handle for abuse, and the principal 
cause why gentlemen still oppose this measure 
is, the violent prejudices they have taken against 
it, upon what has heen yd ibe ag to the 
nature of the bargain.” This bas been told in 
all places, and been proclaimed throagh the 
whole nation: the charge of these troops has 
been infamously aggravated beyond all ex- 
ample, and the vilest use has been made of this 
assertion by the enemies of this government, 
and the enemies of this country. The minds of 
the people have been dangerously poisoned by 
these insinuations, and God knows what effects 
it may produce. Some effects it seems already 
‘to have had, where ic may be very fatal, I mean 
in the British army ; and, considering the pains 
that have been taken to produceit, it is a mercy 
it has not had more.’ From hencea new argu- 
ment has been derived against this measure, 
that it has now become so unpopular, so despe- 
rate, that, be it rigbt or wrong, the public aahey 
requires us to drop it at all events. But, Sir, let 
us have a little patience to examine, first, what 
has been the cause of this unpopularity. If it 
be justly founded, in the name of God disband 
them with the atmost expedition. But, if it 
be founded on the wicked arts used without 
doors to deceive the people—then the remedy 
will be this; for those gentlemer, who have 
that weight and interest in their respective 
counties, which many of them have, those only 
wags of the people, to tell them how they 

ave been deceived, to guard them against those 
false teachers who wish the ruin.of ws all, and 
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owers of Germany confederated with 
France against Germany itself. The do- 
minions of the queen of Hungary, already 
in possession oft the enemy, almost as far 
as to the very walls of Vienna. The na- 
tural allies of the House of Austria, scarce 


to inculcate this now more than ever necessary 
lesson—that it is not the right of every free- 
holder, every tradesman, every householder in 
England, to set up to controul the legislature ; 
‘but that the constitution of this country can 
stand only by submitting, with a due deference, 
to the judgment of their representatives and of 
the legislature, who may be supposed at least 
to be as well informed as themselves. . : 

I am now, Sir, going to clear up this ques- 
tion by positive facts, to which I must beg the 
attention of the House. Ifthese facts are true, 
you must acknowledge, with the utmost indig- 
nation, how much the public have been im- 
posed upon. If false, I desire no quarter from 
this House, or from any man in it that can 
prove them so, 

First, then, as to the levy-money for the 
16,000 Hanoverians—the public has been told 
that no such charge was ever made before ; and 
that it was the most outrageous imposition to. 
demand it for troops already raised. 

. To this 1 answer, first, that: this sum called 
levy-money, is, in reality, not for the raising 
but for the equipment of troops; and in some: 
treaties it is synonimously so termed. It is to 

rovide ‘accoutrements, - horses, uniform cloth- 
ing, and other necessaries, which few foreign. 
troops, though trained and disciplined, and al- 
lowed subsistence, are furnished with till they 
take the field. This is the true state of this: 
article of charge, and this charge, in almost | 
every instance of foreign troops, has been 
at 80 crowns for each horseman, 60 crowns 
for each dragoon, and 30 for each foot-soldier,. 

Now, Sir, according to this computation, 
which is literally true, the 16,268 Hanoverians, 
taken into the British pay, should have been: 
allowed for levy-money 171,796/. 10s.— 
whereas you were charged, upon this head, no 
more than 139,313/. 5s.—The difference is 
32,483/. 5s. which is the sum by which his 
majesty, instead of exacting, has favoured this 
nation in the bargain—That is, out of this 
number taken into your pay, his majesty has 
lent you 821 horse, and 2,628 foot, for which 
be has charged nolevy-money. You pay in the. 
proportion you have always done, and as you 
must always do for near 13,000 of these troups, 
but = have $,000 more, for which, in this 
article, you are not charged at all. . 

If it be disputed, that this 80 crowns a horse-. 
man, 60 crowns a dragoon, and 30 crowns 1 
footman, is not the common charge, it is very 
easy to obtain satisfaction as to that point; almost. 
every treaty of subsidy for forty years Jast: past 
will shew it. I havealready mentioned 12,000. 
Danes bired in the year 1701. Examine that 
treaty, you will see that the levy money wag 
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any one of tlem ina condition to afford her 
any assistance. Russia, by the treacherous 
iutrigues of France, shaken in its very 
government at home, and embarrassed. at 
the same time with the Swedish war abroad. 
The Dutch and the elector of Hanover 


exactly what I have mentioned. In 1734-5 
you hived ef the same court 5,000 foot and 
1,000 horse. Look inte yoor Journals, you 
will find the levy-moaey still the same. Nay, 
in the very last treaty with Denmark you paid 
at the same rate: and, what is still more, the 
very Hessians, now w your service, had the 
very same levy-meney; to a single farthing, 
in proportion to their rambers; and yet, in 
every one of these:cases, the troops so hired 
- had been raised, and were. subsisting long be- 
fore. Where is the éandour then; where the 
decency to inflame the. people upon this bead, 
to impose upon their ignorance, as to facts 
of this nature, in the manner it has been done? 

Sir, I have shewn you the constant rate paid 
to the Danes; I have shewn yoa the rate of 
the Heésians, buat I will go farther still. In 1708 
you paid twe regiments of dragoons, and two 
regiments ef foot of Holstein, which I believe, 


upon the whole were the cheapest troeps you. 


hired in the last war, excepting in one instanoe, 
tb which I shall:presently come to speak. The 


sum you paid in advance to those troops, upon” 


this head, though literally termed levy-money 


im that treaty, was 400,000 erewns, and that 16° 
eqital to 22,5001. sterling, for 2,884 men, which, 


if you take the trowble to divide, you will find, 
within a trifle, to amount to the same levy- 
money as that allowed to the Danes and Hes- 
sians; and as the treaty was made on the 15th 
of March, and the troops were to set ont to 
take the field upon the 26th of April following, 
it is evident these troops were likewise then 
already raised. = 

. E should find it difficult to produce you many 
more precedents at this rate, not because other 
troops had been hired cheaper, but because al- 
mest évery other bargain we have made has 
been much dearer. We hired 2,600 Palatine 
foot in 1703: they had no levy-money properly 
se called, but we obliged ourselves to pay 
40,000 crown, or 9,0002. per ann. in lieu of 
levy-money as long as'they were employed in 
our service, which was a great,dealmore. We 
likewise paid $0,000 crowns fdr the first year, 


in lieu of recruits, hospitels, doucears, and for: 


this handful of men: all this, together with 
their pay, they were allowed eleven months be+ 
fore they took the field; for the treaty was 
made on the 17th of May, 1703, and they 
were not to march till the Ist of April, 1704. 

« Phe elector palatine was not contented with 
these advantages—the maritime powers were 
obliged to pay him upon this footing for 7,000 
men: yet the public authorities of that. time 
observe that, for two years of the war, they 
were forced to indalge bim in maintaining only 
5,000, by which he saved the expence of 2,000 

& | 
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separated from each other, and equally 
restrained by a great French army in 
Westphalia. And the king of Sardinia, 
surrounded by a very superior force, du- 
bious at least as to his ability, if not as to 


his intention, to assist ws. This was the 


‘men, which, accordiag to their pay amounted 


to above 23,6304 per annum. | 

We hear nothing talked of from the other 
side of the House, but the wisdom, prudence, 
and economy of the States of Holland. We, 
on the other hand, are a mad, a rash, and 
spendthrift people, the object of their contempt 
on this account, and for this reason not te be 
dealt with by them. But, as wise, as prudent, 
as ceconomieal as these States were, they bore 
their part in all these very. expences, in the last 
war. Nay, father, when they hired troops 
themselves, alone, they paid dearer for them ; 
for, upon an augmentation ef their queta in 
1707, they hired 3,200 of the Palatine foot, and 
1,200 horse, and paid a levy money of 25 rix- 
dollars, or crowns, for every footman, and 95 
fur every horsensan;-——which example, if fol- 
lowed in the present treaty for the ees of 
Hanover, had entitled his majesty to a ‘levy- 
money of 178,1391 sterling, which te near 
39,000/. more than we are charged in the pre- 
sent bargain. - aiaee 

‘Sir, 1 hope F bave said enough to shew the 
malice of some, and the error of many, with. 
regard to this important article of the Hane-. 


veriap. levy-money. I shall trouble yeu but. 


little as to other paiats, but [ must just say one 
word to that ef the reeruits, which is boldly as- 
serted to be anew and uowarrantable charge 
in this treaty} nay, it is positively asserted, 
that the Haneverians hired in 1702 had not 
this allowance. - . 

On my part, I take upon myself to assert, 
with equal confidence, and upon much better. 
grounds, that they had this allowance; nay, 
that all the treops we paid had this allowance 
in the last wary. Advantage is taken, because 
these recruits are not expressly mentioned in: 
the treaty of 1702; but it must be remarked, 


that this treaty had reference to a future treaty,: . 


which was to be made, and was accordingly 
inade soon after, in which several articles of 
ex - were added; besides, it was even 
there stipalated, in general terms, as it. was im 
many of the treaties of that time; bor was it 
necessary to be done otherwise, because it had 
been tha: constant practice, ia the war of king: 
Wiliam, to allow the foreign troops 80: crowns. 
foreach» horseman, and 25 crowns, or 5/. 12s. 6d. 
for every footman -killed or lost before the 
enemy, and. the same for every three men 
wounded: upen which. preeedent they pro-. 
ceeded in the war of queen Anue, and this al« 
lowance was re-contiymed by a positive resolu- 


tion of the States General in 1704. | 


‘But, with regard to. the recruits of these: 
Hanoverian troops, we have public authorities,! 


stilt more positive to that point ; for im 1702, 


ry 
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deplorable state of our affairs when this 
parliament first sat down. Yet even in 
this extremity the whole nation called 
upon us to exert our utmost efforts for the 
preservation of the House of Austria. 
This House resolved, unanimously, to send 


the commissary general of Hanover made a 
formal complaint to the States General, that his 
master was allowed recruit-money, only at the 
rate before-mentioned, which he said, was 60 
small an allowance, that his prince was a loser 
by it. The Dutch answer is remarkable: 
‘** That they were extremely sorry that the 
court of Hanover thought itself aggrieved in 
any transaction in which they were concerned, 
but that they begged it might be considered, 
that this was the constant allowance in.the-pre- 
“ceding war ; and that it was the general allow- 
ance made toall the foreign troops hired by the 
allies, and that the consequence of any aug- 
mentation, in this respect, to Hanover, must 
draw upon them a proportional increase of ex- 
pence with. regard to all the other powers.’ 
This, Sir, is a clear and a positive proof against 
the insinuation, that the article of recruits, in 
the present Hanoverian treaty, is a new charge 
upon this country.- And, if any thing more 
were necessary, | could produce in the Holsteia 
treaty, and several others, express conditions.in 
these very words, to be allowed recruit-money, 
douceurs, &c. ‘* upon the same foot as was al- 
Jowed to the troops of Hanover.” And, Sir, 
however exorbitant this may appear tu those 
who are unacquainted with these transactions, 
even the German princes, among themselves, 
can rarely make a better bargain. The elector 
palatine 
thirty crowns a man, to recruit the 10,000 men 
they entertained of his own troops, which they 
refused to undertake. And the. lowest price 


that, I think, occurs in all the Jast war, was io 
the beginning of it, when the emperor obtained 
1,000 recruits from the elector palatine, at. 20. 


crowns per man.—He likewise bargained with 
the king of Prussia, in 1706, for 1,500 men at 
the same rate; but that prince afterwards com- 


plained of his bergain, and the emperor was 


ebliged to make him amends id another way. 

After this, how is it possible to avoid de- 
plering the ardour of Bt Sycvetgde to: find fault, 
and the disposition of the people to believe 
every reflection that is made upon the public 


condnct?—Gentlemen half informed, and un- | 
acquainted with the whole course of affairs. 


of this nature, fancy they see objections where 
there is no fault, and talk upon them with so 
much confidence, that the public, thinking it 
impossrole thatan opposition should err, either 
in honesty or knowledge, run headlong into 


sa : 
, &very point that farther relates to this ques- 
tion derives its abjection from the same source. 
The rate of exchange, the chasge of general 


officers, and thatof the artilery. The clearest, 
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imself offered the Dutch, in 1709, 


the belief of any thing they think fitting to. 
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16,000 of. our national troops abrbad, and 
vated great subsidies in money to the king 


of Sardinia, and queen of Hungary. It was 


then the opinion of all mankind, that no 
expence, no danger, ought to deter us 
from engaging in these measures, This 


plainest, and most candid answer may be given 
to every one of these particulars, but I cannot 
enter into this detail. 

One thing only upon the general question 
must certainly be acknowledged ; that on the 
whole the Hanoverian forces hired in 1702 were 
obtained without levy-money, and cheaper, in 
that respect, than those that. have been hired 
‘upon this occasion.. But to this I have two 
or three things to observe, and 1 shall then 
-baye done. _ « | ~ ee Wide gone 

Gentlemen will please to consider the state 


of the family- of Hanover at that time. Hano- 


ver, till the prospect of the succession to the 
crown of England, had been almost ever in the 
interest of France. ‘The same arts and means, 
that have lately influenced Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Prussia, naturally gained that power too; , 
and certainly one great advantage of the ac- 
cession of this family, is the depriving France 
of the assistance of that House in any trouble 
of Europe. Their preceding conduct bad dis- 
gusted the emperor, and many other German 
princes, who were then warm against the power 
of France. It was therefore very necessary 
for the court of Hanover to take some extra- 
ordinary means to shew its sincerity to the 
common cause. Again, at that conjuncture, 
this family had been raised to the dignity of an 
elector, which dignity had drawn upon them 
the envy of many potent Houses of the empire, 
and as it was not at that time absolutely con- 


firmed, it was incumbent upon them, highly in 


point of prudence, to diminish or overcome that 
eovy, by some signal merit to the empire and 
its allies. In the last place, the House of 
‘Hanover had been but just taken into the act 
of the succession to this crown; aud by the 
small majority, with which that passed in par-~ 
liament, it was very evident how strong the 


.prejudices of a great party run in this nation 


against that succession; and in such a con- 
junctyre, it was of the utmost consequence to 
remove those prejudices, though at any ex- 
pence, and with the greatest inconvenience, 
in point ef money. These are plain and 
natural reasons, why you bad those troops so 
much cheaper than ever. you hired any foreign 
troops since you bave been a nation. And so 
cheap you. had them, that I can produce au- 
thority to, prove, what I believe will surprise 
gentlemen to hear, that it was acknowledged, 
both by Holland and Great Britajn, that the 


elector of Hanover lost 60,000/. sterling per 


annum by that bargain. te rcmns, - 
Now, Sir, do the same reasons-subsist at this 

day, for the eleotor of Hanover to put himself 

to this expence ? And where is the disposition 

to thank him, if he did? Is any man in thjs 
[2G] 
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‘opinion was justly founded upon this rea- 
soning; that ruin being certain, if we re- 
main inactive, however improbable it might 
be to prevent that ruin, even with gur ut- 
most efforts, that it ought to be attempted: 
that in such extremity of danger, caution 
‘was imprudence, and that nothing but 
folly could induce any man to plead for 
‘the preservation of troops, which, after 


such an event as the ruin of the balance of ' 


power, could not defend-us; or for the 
saving of treasures, which might indeed 
témpt our enemies the conte to invade 
us, but were utterly insufficient to with- 
stand the whole power of France and Spain 
‘united and turned against us alone. 


House entitled to reflect upon his majesty, if, 
in his distinct capacity, as an elector of the 
empire, be does not make you this annual 
present, or rather twice as much; for the 
‘number of men (besides the disproportion of 
horse) upon which he lost that sum, was but 
10,000, and his loss must be vastly greater 
upon 16,000. If he still hires these troops tu 
you cheaper by anannual subsidy of 100,000/. 
which (over and above the levy-money) you 
must have paid to Hesse or Denmurk ;_ and if, 
even in the levy-money itself, he favours you 
with 3,000 men, or to the amount of almost 
40,000/.——are your ministers to be accused of 
having made a bad bargain, or is your prince 
to be traduced for avarice and extortion ? 
Consider that, in all the former wars, Eng- 
land and her allies never entertained less than 
22,000 of these very troops ; that they were so 
‘well respected, and looked upon to be so neces- 
sary, that you could never do without them, 
even when you had it in your power to hire 
from all the princes of Europe; aay, that when 
we made a separate peace, in 1712, the Dutch 
‘alone took them into their own pay. How 
‘then can you hope to carry on this war without 
them, when, from the circumstances of this 
time, you are confined to so few powers, as 
you are in this conjuncture. 
Consider, farther, the dangerous consequence 
of inflaming the people upon so tender a topic, 
and consider the adyantage you give France 
‘by the manner of treating this question. If 
Hanoverian troops are to be employed in any 
conjuncture (and they have been employed in 
‘every other conjuncture), how much more ne- 
_' cessary 1s it to employ them now! If they are 
‘never-to be emplayed, don’t you evidently take 
‘out of the balance against France a number of 
regular troops, almost equal to the power of 
Bavaria? And is not this very opinion and de- 
termination of the parliament of England, if it 
once. becomes an established doctrine, equal in 
effect to the acquisition of another province, 
another Lorrain to France?’ The revenues of 
the electorate of Hanover may keep these 
troops on foot, and maintain them in their owh 


-eountry :—but all mankind must kuow that 
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If such wére the circumstances of this 
nation, such the sense of the whole people, 
and such the opinion, advice, and resolu- 
tion of every individual member of this as- 
sembly, where is the man in this House 
entitled to condemn the same measures 
now, with that air of authority, which the . 
gentlemen on the other side the House as- 
sume of late in every debate? Do they 
flatter themselves that it can be so soon 
forgotten, by whom this country was 
brought into these measures, and if they 
ought to be condemned, who are to be 
justly answerable for them? If these gen- 
tlemen would give themselves time only 
for the least reflection upon their own 


they can never be employed abroad io the 
common cause, unless supported and main- 
tained at the expence of the maritime powers. 
So that, henceforwards, they must be ever 
useless against France. : 
Sir, itis irregular to take much notice of 
what passed in yesterday’s debate; but I 
cannot leave this subject without saying, with 
regard to the manner of speaking in which 
gentlemen have indulged themselves of late 
with regard to Hanover—That national re- 
flections are unbecoming any gentleman, and 
are everlastingly unjust; and I will say this 
farther, that when they have been cast upon 
any state, which owned the same common 
prince with us, they have been ever highly 
resented by this House. In the reign of king 
James the first, Scotland stood upon the same 
footing with regard to England that Hanover 
now does. That prince endeavoured at a 
union between the two kingdoms, to which he 
eould not obtain the concurrence of his parlia- 
ment; yet, with a very extraordinary stretch 
of his prerogative, he declared this union by 
his proclamation, and set up the arms of the 
two nations, marshalled together, in testimony 
of this pretended union. You may believe no 
true Englishman could brook this intolerable 
exercise of a direct arbitrary power. ‘Phe 
patriots of that age took up the matter in the 
most steady and effectual manner, und defeated 
this attempt. But, great.as the cause was in 
this instance for resentwwent against the prinee, 
they proceeded with so much prudence and 
regard to the crown, that they expelled and 
voted. to the Tower one of the most popular and 
leading members of that time, sir Ghristopher 
Pigot, knight of the shire for Buckingham (as 
it is entered upon the Journals), for a scanda- 
lous invective upon the Seottish nation, though 
delivered in this House... For this was the 
judgment in those days, that freedom of de- 
bate did not consist in Jicentious language, or 
that any man had a right, under the pretence 
of zeal to his country, to talk in such a style 
as riaturally, though indirectly, tended to bring 
the nation into confusion, or might lead in- 
sensibly to dethrone the prince. B 
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conduct, I am persuaded they would be 
more moderate in their censures upon 


other men. They would think themselves. 
sufficiently happy, in being permitted to | 


change their own opinions, without incur- 
ring any reflection for it, and forbear to 
insult others for acting in one uniform and 
consistent way, upon the very plan which 
they themselves prescribed no longer than 
two years since. ) 

For my own particular, I never differed 
from myself with regard to this great 
point, not only from the hour I first en- 
tered into this House, but from the time 
that I turned my thoughts at all. to the 
public business. With regard to the in- 
terest of this country, in preventing the 
least acquisition of power to France, I ever 
did, and I ever shail think, that the very 
being of this nation dependsuponit. And 
for what relates to the present question, I 
am utter unable to reconcile to common 
sense or reason, nor can I find out, to 
what cause I can attribute this sudden 
change in the sentiments of many of my 
friends. Is our danger equal? Our reso- 
Intion to withstand it ought to be the same. 
Is our danger less? Surely this must be a 
great encouragement to pursue those mea- 
sures which have made it less. Is our 
danger now none at all? I own, that it is 
doing too much honour to the administra- 
tion to insinuate this to be the case. And 
therefore, in what light soever I consider 
this proposition, it seems to me no better 
than madness to recall those troops in this 
conjuncture, which you all clamoured to 
have sent abroad in the former condition 
of our affairs. 

_ Where was the man of the most san- 
guine hopes, who could have thought two 
years ago, who. could have flattered him- 
self even at our last meeting here, that be- 
fore we met again, the House of Austria 
should have recovered her whole domi- 
nions, possessed herself of the territories 
and electorate of Bavaria, ruined a great 
army of the French, and repelled all the 
forces of that nation to the banks of the 
Rhine ; that she should have even carried 
the war into the bowels of France itself, as 
by her irregular troops she did? Is it to 
avail us nothing to have forced the French, 
by a series of defeats, to have traversed 

half Europe, not in the way of aretreat, but 
of a total rout, to have brought a supe- 
riority of power to the very frontier of 

France, to: have added experience and 

eat glory to the British arms, to have 
solved the confederacies, ruined totally 
1 
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one of the allies, and baffled in every - 
part and point the power and designs of 
France ? 

Yet, after all this, one hon. gentleman 
has thought fit to assert, that we have done 
nothing; and why? * Because the Aus- 
‘trian armies did not pass the Rhine.’ 
Good God ! is all that I have recapitulated 
here to be accounted nothing? Where 
have we heard or read of so vast a turn in 
the story of any time? Another hon. gen- 
tleman owns, that, indeed, a little has 
been done, ‘ but then it has been done. 
by the Austrians, and not by us.’ But 
let me ask, whether the House of Aus- 
tria could have done. what she has done 
without us? Could she have maintained 
her vast armies without our supplies? 
If the 60,000 French we detained so 
long upon the Maine, and beat at Det- 
tingen, had been added to the armies 
of the enemy in Bohemia and Bavaria, 
was it probable, that the queen of Hungary 
could have gained a superiority, or even 
stood her ground in the heart of Germany ? 


‘Could the king of Sardinia have attempted 


to resist the united powers of France, 
Spain, and Naples, without our fleets, . 
without our money, without this diversion 
occasioned by our arms? Had our troops 
been disbanded and recalled, in pursuance 
of motions of the same nature with this 
now made you, which were likewise made 
in the last session of parliament, where is 
the man can doubt, but that by this time, 
those colours had been planted on the 
ramparts of Viennu, which many now in 
this House have lately seen protected, with 
difficulty, under the cannon of Landau? 
When gentlemen can thus turn short 
upon themselves, and quarrel with their 
own councils, and their own system: 
when they can work themselves up to such 
@ point as to deny these visible advantages, 
and repine at the most providential suc- 
cess ; nothing that they may object far- 
ther to any branch of public conduct can 
create the least surprise. I shall therefore » 
express no wonder at the other assertions 
of the hon. gentleman, strange as it must 
otherwise appear to me, and every man of 
common understanding, that such sort of 


reasoning should hope for any countenance 


in this assembly. . 

Among other matter of reflection upon 
the administration, the same gentleman 
upbraids them ‘ with a neglect of the 
Spanish war, to carry on a war in which 
we are not at all concerned.’ This short 
senteace contains at once two assertions, 
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fraught with delusion, but a delusion so 
very gross, that it can never weigh with a 
majority of this House. | 

€ As to our pursuit of a war in which we 
are not at all concerned;’ by this, I sup- 
pose, is meant the war in which we are en- 
gaged in support of the House of Austria. 
But to this I shall say very little ;. for if 
there is a man whocan seriously believe, 
that we are not concerned to prevent the 
universal influence, or universal empire of 
France over all Europe; or who does not 
see, that neither the trade, nor liberty of 
this country could subsist an hour after 
that event; or who is weak and ignorant 
enough not to know, that a very small ad- 
dition of strength to France, either by an 
immediate accession of power to herself, 
ot diminution of power in those states who 
form the balance against her, must 
inevitably give her that universal influence, 
oF universal empire ; such a man is not to 
be argued with; no reason can operate 
upon a mind incapable of assenting to a 
proposition, of ‘all others, in nature the 
most glaring and self-evident. "os 

‘But as to ‘ the neglect of the Spanish 
war,’ men may be more liable to be im- 
posed upon by this suggestion, because 
they are taught, and it is easy to confound 
the present with the past. I am myself as 
ready to allow, as any gentleman in this 
House, that in the beginning of that war, 
and whatever reasons there might be for 
it, none have yet occurred satisfactory to 
me, the slowness and weakness of our pre- 
parations bore the’ face of manifest cri- 
nfinal neglect. But at this time-the case 
is extremely different; for however we 
might have wounded Spain in the West- 
Indies, in the beginning of the war, expe- 
rience must, or should have taught us, 
that Spain is now become invulnerable in 
those parts, that our attempts against her 
inf that climate are ruinous to our troops, 
and to our fleets, and more destructive to 
ourselves than to the enemy. Whereas, 
‘on the other hand, by the measures we 
have pursued lately with regard to that 
power, and by taking prudent hold of those 
opportunities which the rashness and am- 
bition .of the queen ‘of Spain has afforded 
us in Europe, it must be visible to every 
man who. is .not wilfully ‘blind, that we 
have put her to incredible expence; that 
_ we have distressed and weakened her by a 
prodigious loss of troops, by cutting off, in 
a great degree, the means either of re- 
cfuiting or withdrawing her Italian armies, 
by the ruin of her credit in Europ and 
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by an almost total interruption of: her re- 
turns of treasure from America. This 
can admit of no dispute, and I may defy 
the wisest man on earth to point out any 
method, by which we can gall or injure: 
that power by any other effectual means, 
or at least by any means less injurious and. 
expensive to ourselves, or more conducive 
to the support of that general system,’ 
which we are bound in duty to our allies. 
and to ourselves, by treaties, and by self 
interest and self preseryation, to main- 
tain. . 

The hon. gentleman asserted in the next 
place, ‘ that it is unprofitable, and im- 
practicable, any longer to carry on the 
war in favour of the queen of Hungary.’ 

He says it must be unprofitable, be-. 
cause we have already done all that we 
can hope todo. The Austrians have re- 
een ee dominions, the French are 
expelled, or at least are retired out of the 
empire: what more can you desire or ex~: 
pect? 

Sir, 
may be, it contains a notorious fallacy, 
ae this fallacy appears at once, by at- . 
tending to this one observation, that the 
géntlemen on the other side, when they 
talk in this strain, speak only of the 
means, when they should consider the end.- 
In the same manner I observe, when it 
suits the purpose of their argument, they 
speak of the end, when the means only 
are in question. ‘But in this case, the 
speaking of the means, and considering 
A circumstances and nature of this war, ' 
and the time we have been engaged in it, 
we have done much more than could have’ 


however plausible this reasoning 


been expected; yet speaking of the end, 


and it is that which ought to guide our 
councils in this debate, we cannot justly 
say that we have done any thing; for in 
matters of war, nothing is done till the end 
is compassed, that is, till peace is made, 
or at least is in our power to make, on 
solid, safe, and honourable terms. Were 
we tb destroy all the regular troops of 
France, were we possessed of half her 
provinces, and every strong town in her 
dominions ; were our armies now triumph- 
ant in her capital itself; still if we were to 
withdraw and to disband our forces, to 
give her leisure to raise new armies, to 
repossess herself of her provinces, of her 
strong towns, and of her capital, what 
man is so stupid as not to see, that in al 
propriety we might be said to have done 
nothing? This will be the very case, if 
we now recall our troops. What shall 


hinder “France from raising new armies, 
from forming new alliances, from re-enter- 
. ing Germany offce more in the same hos- 
tile manner, and from attaining every 
point of her destructive and ambitious 
views? Unless, therefore, this gentleman 
can shew, that such a peace as I have 
mentioned, (and I will add, a peace, in 
which our ‘differences with Spain likewise 
are properly adjusted ) is now in the power 

our ministers to make; nay more, that 
such a peace is actually made; with sub- 
mission, I humbly apprehend, that all he 
has said upon this head, is very little to the 
purpose. 

I shall now speak to ‘ the pretended 
impracticability of the war.’ That it must 
be very burdensome, there is no doubt, for 
if the greatest state in Europe, animated 
by the prospect of universal dominion, en- 
abled by the absolute power of its go- 
vernment to draw every shilling out of 
private pockets into the public purse, and 
assisted by the personal service of all its 
people, through the national vanity, and 
martial habit of the country; if such a 
state will press the ruin of its neighbours, 
with an obstinate expence of all its blood, 
and all its treasure, no man can be so 
weak to think it an easy task to reduce, or 
even to resist a power which shall act this 

art. 
culties you must now encounter to defend 
yourselves in this conjuncture, as the cer- 
tain impossibility of your being ever able 
to do it again in any other, if you lose the 
present opportunity. 
he supposed impracticability of the 
war is founded upon these reasons; that 
we are a ruined and exhausted people, 
that we have no allies, and that the Dutch 
do not assist us. I shall take the-liberty 
to say a word or two to every one of these 


he He 

irst then, that ‘ we are a ruined and 
éxhausted people,’ is so far from being 
true, that it is amazing any man can se- 
riously assert it in defiance of the testi- 
mony of all our senses ; when at this very 
hour we raise immense sums, with great 
facility, at little more than 3 per cent. 
when notwithstanding the fashionable cant 
ef the times, it is indisputably true, that our 
commerce flourishes in the highest degree, 
and in particular the woollen manufac- 
ture, the staple of this island. That this 
is the case of that branch of trade, is ma- 
nifest from the papers relating to it; now 
in the custody of your clerk, which 1 took 
_the liberty myself to call for not long 
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since ; for it appears from thence, that in 
that article alone we have exported an- 
nually, for the last three years, one fourth 
part, or a million more at least in value, 
than in any former period. And as to the 
general trade of this country, the accounts 
of the sinking fund, now lying on your 
table, afford a most unerring rule by which 
you may judge of that; for this fund 
arises from the surplusses of all your due 
ties, and, in its last year’s produce, has 
amounted to 120,000/. more, almost, than 
it ever did in any time of profound peace. 
As to the next particular, that ‘ we are 
‘now in war without allies:?’ When gen- 
tlemen assert this, they must certainly ima- 
gine that they talk to children, or at least 
to men who have lost all their understand- 
ing. Is the House of Austria no ally to 
us, because she is the principal in this 
quarrel? Did ever any man pretend to - 
sav that the emperor was no ally to Eng- 
land in the last war? This is @ quibble 
about words, which eannot possibly bear 
debate. _Is not the king of Sardinia our 
ally ; are not the Dutch our allies, though 
not yet entered in the same proportion of 
expence? Sir, I will venture to go farther 
upon this head than | have hitherto heard 
any man do upon it: I will undertake to 
prove, that the confederacy in which we 
are engaged against France, as it stands at 
this time, is even stronger than that in the 
late war. This is not to be denied, if it 
appears that we have any thing near the 
same number of troops that we then had; 
since, if the alliance be now confined to 
fewer powers, and those fewer powers 
have nearly the same forces, it is a certain 
argument of superior strength; for the 
weakness of all confederacies lies in the _ 
number of the contracting parties. The 
utmost degree of strength 1s in a power 
lodged in one nation; the next to that in 
a force combined of two only; and the far- 
ther you remove from the point of unit 
in all engagements of this sort, your. abi- 
lity is diminished marvellously by it. The ~ 
reason is evident from the experience of 
all, and particularly of the last war; and it 
roceeds from the variety of the views and 
interests, from the jealousies and dif- 
ferences, which constantly arise at all 
times, more or less, in combined armies, 
and confederated nations. Now, Sir, give 
me leave to observe, that the troops of the | 
powers engaged on our side, amount at 
this hour to $50,000; the Austrians are 
230,000; the king of Sardinia, exclusive 
of his militia, maintains near 560,000; 
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Great Britain has at least the same num- 
ber in actual service against the enemy, 
besides what she maintains for the imme- 
diate defence of her own dominions; and 
the Dutch have this year furnished 20,000. 
I desire gentlemen, after this, to reflect, 
whether, notwithstanding all the nominal 
allies we then had, the troops of the confe- 
derates in the last war ever amounted in 
fact to more than these; and whether all 
the troops of France and Spain, that can 
possibly be employed against us, exceed 
this number? 

This leads me, Sir, to the next objec- 
tion, ‘ that it is impracticable to carry on 
§ the war without a farther assistance from 
¢‘the Dutch.’ But I must take notice of 
one thing before I enter into this very po- 

ular, though very superficial argument. 
if gentlemen do in earnest think it abso- 
lutely necessary, and if they do in earnest 
wish that the Dutch should join us with 
all their power, can any man imagine, that 
the conduct of those gentlemen who make 
you these motions, and who harangue from 
day to day against our support of the House 
of Austria, is the likely means to inducé 
-them to it? One great cause of this cold 
and cautious management of the States, is 
obvious to the whole world. They can- 
“not yet depend upon the stability of the 
measures of Great Britain. In the last 
war they, and all the rest of the allies, 
were abandoned wickedly by this country. 
This is what they never can forget, and 
strange it would be, if they should forget 
it at this time, when they see so great a 
number in this House, at this day, tread- 
ing in the very same steps, and acting the 
very part of those who caused that un- 
happy and dishonorable issue to the late 
war. These gentlemen, therefore, have 
at least no right to clamour at the Dutch 
for their conduct, till they change their 
own ; nor are they justified to oppose the 
present measures of this government, on 
pretence of a defect in power, of which 
they are so much the cause themselves. 
ut ‘now, Sir, as to the point _ itself. 
Perhaps what I am going to insinuate, to 
some may appear a kind of paradox, in 
which, however, I am satisfied that there 
is at least so much reason, as certainly to 
deserve a little attention; I say, perhaps, 
it may be matter of doubt, whether it may 
be so much our interest as some gentlemen 
imagine, that the Dutch should engage 
much farther than they have done. I 
think, by what I have already observed, 
that unless some new event should happen, 
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our alliance is at least equal to that which 
we contend against. If so, let us consider. 
seriously, what great advantage would ac- 
crue to us from what we desire of the 
Dutch. This, I think, might possibly be 
found the consequence: It might make 
the war more general; and, consequently, 
render it more difficult to bring it to a pe-. 
riod. It might bring the war where we 
might least wish to see it, and yet put. 
France under no new difficulty. The con- 
trary sentiment prevails so strongly as it 
does, chiefly from a want of due regard to 
the service which the Dutch now do us. 
Sir, they now assist the queen of Hungar 
with money, and with 20,000 of their 
troops. Their armies, since this war, have 
been from time to time augmented by above 
30,000 men. They have refused a neu- 
trality with France; and they have already, 
in the strongest terms, acknowledged this 
war to be a casus faederis. France must 
therefore look upon the Dutch, whether 
they declare more openly or not, to be, in 
fact, as much engaged against her, as if 
they marched their whole army to invade 
her country. The Dutch are now at the 
very same expence, or near it, as if they 
did; and by the situation of their troops, 
may, at any time, in less than three ate 
advance upon the frontier of France. 
France is therefore very near as much em- 
barrassed and distressed by this conduct, 
as if they declared actual war. For not 
knowing how soon they may, she is ob- 
liged to repair, supply, and garrison her 
towns in Flanders, at a vast expence, and 
to maintain an equal body of troops on 
that side, in the same state of inactivity 
with those of Holland, while we are ena- 
bled, by this means, to act offensively in — 
any other part, with. the same proportion 
of pewer, as we could do in the other 
case. I would not be understood to urge 
this argument so far, as to be thought to 
mean, that the Dutch could not afford us 
still a greater assistance than they do; 
but, I mean to infer thus much from it, 
and, I am sure, I am right in it, that the 
advantage of that assistance could by no 
means work so great a difference, as these 
gentlemen suggest. This, I am satisfied, 
will certainly appear, if ever the Dutch 
should advance considerably farther in this 

uarrel; and this you may depend upon, 

at for the very first event, it will bring 
the war inevitably into Flanders; and to 
our own door, where I much doubt whe- 
ther it may be our interest that the war 
should come. — 
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. Upon the whole, in my humble opinion, 
such is the true state of our affairs, that it 
is equally absurd to say, that we are now 
in no danger from the power of France, 
or that the power of France is so great, 
that we have no means possible to resist it. 
Both these sentiments, absolutely contra- 
dictory, and diametrically opposite as 
they plainly appear to be, are used alter- 
‘nately and indifferently by the gentlemen 
on the other side, in support of the dan- 
gerous proposition of this day to recall and 
to disband our forces. I have no pleasure 
in reflecting upon inconsistencies, and they 
have been too obvious in this, and many 
other of our debates of late upon this sub- 
ject. I shall only therefore say, as to the 
state of our affairs, that the fact is this, 
‘that, such is the power, such the ambition, 
such the destructive plan laid down by 
France to divide and enslave the world; 
a plan pursued with the utmost obstinacy 
through every difficulty for above a cen- 
tury last past, that, without the strong- 
est efforts of Great Britain, we and all 
our allies must be undone; but that we 
have still reason to hope that the power 
of Great Britain, added to that of her 
allies, before they are destroyed, may de- 
feat these mighty projects, and with the 
blessing of God upon our arms, convert 
that ruin she has designed for others, in 
some degree, upon her own head. The 
attempt undoubtedly is great, hazardous, 
and difficult; but it is glorious, it is just; 
it is all, I think, that in our present cir- 
cumstances we have left to do; and I 
must frankly speak my sentiments, (though, 
perhaps, very many on both sides the 
House, struck with the danger and the 
difficulty of the undertaking, differ from 
me, because they know not how to face so 
‘bold and sad a truth) that to lay down our 
arms, before we have done even more than 
to obtain a peace, by putting the affairs of 
Europe once again upon the same footing 
on which they stood, when France first 
‘miade this perfidious attack upon the 
House of Austria, will be but to protract 
our fate, to give France time to recover 
her losses, and enable her to seize some 
other conjuncture, when it may be utterly 
impossible to make head against her. I 
consider this as our only opportunity ; and 
if we slight that Providence which has so 
critically and so remarkably assisted us to 
make this stand, I do firmly believe, it is 
the last that will be ever offered to us 
again. I could suggest very many rea- 
sons, from the circumstances and the in- 
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terests of the different powers of Europe, 
in support of this opinion: but this would 
carry me too far. : | 
I shall only add one word more. I 
think those gentlemen, who almost at any 
time, in this country, oppose the adminis- 
tration in the prosecution of a war, act 
with greater zeal than judgment. For 
though I am no minister, ( and I have seen 
enough of the fickle humour of this na-' 
tion, never to desire to be one;) yet com- 
mon sense has taught me so much of the 
sentiments all ministers must entertain in 
such a state as this, as to be thoroughly 
convinced, and it is confirmed by the ex- 
perience of all our history, that they meet, 
and must meet with so many difficulties in 
the prosecution of vigorous measures, that 
your danger is entirely on the other hand: 
not that they will follow any war too long, 
but that they will close too eagerly with any 
offer of peace. That I therefore may not 
be instrumental either in compelling the 
administration to take this step, or in urg- 
ing thein by any distress to fall into that 
weakness, yehichs they are naturally ex- 
posed to, by their stations; and farther, 
that I may, as far as in me lies, deprive 
them of all excuse for yielding to that in- 
firmity ; for these reasons, and I am con- 
scious of no other. motives, [I have con- 
curred, and-shall concur with them, not 
only in this, but in every other vote and 
measure, that may tend to the vigorous 
prosecution of this just and necessary war. 


_ The Resolutions were all agreed to. 


- Debate inthe Commons on the Estimate 
Sor maintaining the Hanoverian Troops.* ] 
January 19. Mr. Francis Fane reported 
to the House the following Resolution of 
the Committee of Supply, viz. «* That the. 
sum of 393,773/. 6s. ld. be granted to 
his majesty, for defraying the charge of 
5,513 horse, and 10,755 foot, of the troops 
of Hanover (together with the general 
officers and the train of artillery) in the. 
pay of Great Britain, from December 26, 
1743, to December 25, 1744, both in- 
clusive.? Which Resolution being read 
a second time, and a motion being made, 
and the question being proposed, that the 
House do agree with the committee in the 
said Resolution, a debate arose thereon.t 


* From the London Magazine. 

t The following is from the MS. PariraMEn- 
Tary Journal of the Hoa. PHILIP 
YORK. : : 
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‘Sir William Yonge: 

| Sir; whether the Hanover troops 
ought to be continued in the pay of Great 


Britain for the ensuing year, Is a question, 
whose merits have already been fully can- 


The great affair of the Hanover Troops 
was debated in the Committee of Supply 
on Wednesday the 18th of January. As 
it was a day of much expectation, both 
parties had been equally diligent and suc- 
cessful in drawing together their whole 
strength, and the numbers present, which 
amounted exactly to 500, gufficiently make 
A bee how few absented themselves on 

er side. The point in question was a 
very nice one,—might be considered in 
various lights,—seemed to be attended 
with inconveniences, whichever way it was 
decided, and had created as great a heat 
and ferment without doors, as ever any 
did. All this may easily account for the 


various incidents that arose in the House 


whilst it was under consideration. 
Speakers in the First Day’s Debate. 
1. Sir W. Youge moved, that 393,773). 
0 


should be granted for the next year’s pay of 
16,000 Hanoverians. 
For. Against. 

3. H. Walpole, jun. © 2. Sir J. St. Aubin. 
6. Col. Conway. 4. Lord Barrington. 
8. J. Cornwallis. 5. Ad. Vernon. 

10. Cel. Cholmonde- 7. Mr. Powlet. 

. ley. 9. Sir Ed. Turner. 
13. Mr. Pelham, to 11. Mr. Cook. 


order. 12. Mr. Stanley. 
14. Sir Cha. Wynd- 15. G. Grenville, to 
‘ am, to order. ' order. 
16. Wionington, to 18. Stanley, again. 
order, 20. Lord Strange. 
22. Mr. Poney. 


27. Mr. Onslow, to 
23. Sir T. Glyn. 


erder. 


19. H. Walpole, sen. 25. H. Campbel. 

21. Mr. Bathurst. 27. Lyttleton. 
21. H. Legg. 29. G. Grenville. 

26. H. Fox. 31. Waller. | 

38. Lord Cornbury. 39. Mr. Pitt. 

30. Mr. Pelham. 34 Mr. Pitt. 

33. Gen. Wade. 40. Sir J. Cotton, 

35. Col. Dougias. se 

36. Ld. Cha. Haye. - Division. 

$7. Sir H. Lyddel. Ayes ... 271 

$8. Gen. Oglethorpe. . Noes... 226 
39. Mr. Whichcote. - Majority ... 45 


Young Mr. Walpole’s speech met with 
deserved applause from every body: it 
was judicious and elegant, He applied 
this verse which Lucan puts in Curio’s 
mouth to Cesar, to the’ king,— = = 
Yivor edax fibi cuncta negat, Gallosque subactos : 
Vix impune feres.——~—- ve 
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vassed in the House, upon the famous mo- 
tion made soon after the beginning of thig 
session, for addressing his majesty to dis- 
miss them. As ventlewen have, I must 
supposé, the same sentiments in a com- 
mittee that they had in the House; and 


Col. Conway’s speaking for the question | 
was matter of surprize to thase who knew 
in what manner he had treated it in his 
private conversation: He allowed there 
were inconveniences in taking these forces 
again, but they were overbalanced by 
much greater, which would attend the 
turning them off :—his performance was 4 
handsome one. 

The meonsiderate warmth of Stanley, 
who charged the king (by name) with hav- 
ing shewed a notorious partiality to his 
electoral troops, occasioned such a disor- 
der in the House, that for a few minutes, 
it could be compared to nothing but a tu- 
multuous Polish Diet, and no one can tell 
how much further the resemblance mi 
have been carried, had not the Speaker 
interposed his authority very seasonably 
and properly, and calmed the House into 
some degree of quietness. : 

Horace Walpole, sen. enlarged better 
than any body upon the impossibility of 
paps an in time from other princes, 

d the consequences which the rejecting 
these would have upon our allies, particu- 
larly the Dutch: He thought such a pre- 
cipitate step at this juncture would go near 
to dissolve the alliances, as it would be ex- 


pressive of a want of union and mutual — 


confidence between the king and his par- 
hament. He run over all the countries 
which might be supposed in a condition to 
supply us with men, as Denmark, Saxony, 
Cologne, the Swiss, and shewed that there 
lay very strong objections against all of 


them: and touched upon what he took to 


be the real ground of clamour against 


| these troops, (viz. the king’s personal be- 
‘ | haviour) which he said if the ministers 

would represent the consequences of truly 
| and plainly -in a certain place, a remedy 


for it might easily be found qut,—as easy 


_| as holding different language and manner 


at a levee ora drawing room. He said, if; 
for want of sufficient strength abroad, the 
ueen of Hungary was oppressed by 
rance, and obliged to make a separate 
peace, England would be left alone, ex- 
sed to the resentments of that formida- 
le power, whose views we had opposed, 
and we might see the tar translated from 


the continent to this islands.» = - tt 
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as that question was cartied in the nega- 
tive by a great majority, I must likewise 
suppose, that a majority. of this committee 
are for continuing them in British pay for 
the ensuing year; consequently, I think, 
I néed not say much. in recommendation 


I can recollect littie of what Mr. Pelham 
said: in general he asserted this to be a 
British measure, that: the consequences 
would shew, that as.the quarrel concerned 
England alone, and: not Hanover, her in- 
terests only would be considered either in 
carrying on the war, or concluding a 
peace. He allowed that nothing could be 
so mean or dishonourable in any minister, 
as flattering the private passions and views 
of his master, at the expence of the na; 
tional interest; but he thought any gen- 
tleman who was influenced by popular dis- 
content to vote against a measure funda- 
mentally right, through fear of a name, 
acted, if not so dishonest, yet a more con- 
temptible part than the former. 

Mr. Pitt spoke rather to raise the pas- 
sions, than convince the judgments of his 
hearers, which he is too apt to do, though 
in that way I never heard any body finer. 
As specimens of the indignities that had 
been put. upon the British troops, he pro- 
duced two facts, which he dressed up with 
all the force of language, viz. that the Ha- 
‘nover guards did duty upon the king at 
Aschaffenburg, and that his .majesty, 
through the whole campaign, lay on the 
left of the army, covered by his electoral 
troops; but what was said by two officers* 
in the. House (which cthers have confirm: 
‘ed to me) entirely took off the impression 
of these pretended partialities. When the 
king came to Aschaffenburg, the British 
guards lay three miles off, with a defile 
between them and the town, so that the 
Hanoverians mounted in their stead fora 
dpy and half, till they exchanged their 
quarters, and others could be marched out 
near the royal person. . As to the second 
fact, it was no more than this ; his majesty 
was always lodged in the best house that 
could be found within the circuit of the 
camp: It happened that accommodation 
was generally to be met with on the left 
where. the Hanoverians lay, (though in- 


* Col. Douglas, and lord Charles Haye. Pitt 
as usual fell foul of lord Carteret, called bim a 
Hanover troop’ minister ; ‘that they were his 
party, his placemen, that he had conquered the 
cabinet by their means, and after being very 
lavish of his abuse, wished he was in the House, 
that he might give bim more of it, 

LVOL. XILI.] 
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of the motion I am to make, which is to 
enable his majesty to defray that charge, 


by granting such a sum for that purpose, 


as appears, from the estimate referred to 
you, to be necessary. —_ 
_ But as some gentlemen are now here, 
stances were mentioned of its béing on the 
right, and in the centre) but even in the 
first case, the brigade of English foot- 
guards covered the king’s quarters, and 
did duty upon him. | | 

Mr. Whichcote, who often votes against 
the court, declared he was summoned out 
of the country to be against this measure, 
but after hearing the arguments on both 
sides, he thought it a very necessary one, 
and should give his affirmative to it. 

Sir H. Lyddell likewise said, he came 
down to the House quite undetermined, 
and was convinced by the debate to vote 
for it. | 

Gen. Wade's declaration, that he looked 
upon the bringing the two corps to act to- 
gether in a good harmony, as the least 
difficulty which he had reason to appre- 
hend, seemed (and very justly) to have 
great weight with the House. : 

I must do that justice to lord Cornbu 
and Hyme Campbell, as to say, that their 
speeches on the opposite sides of the ques- 
tion were two of the best which the debate 
afforded. As Idid not take notes, I shalt 
not pretend to give any farther account of 
them than by pointing out the principal 
topics on which they insisted. The one 


‘seemed to think that the completing the 


great work on the continent was an object 
we ought toattend to, till it was complet- 
ed, and not suffer ourselves to be diverted, 
by jealousies about Hanover, which were 
not of half the consequence, and that he 
would leave it to posterity to determine 
whether he who consulted the future inte- 
rest of the people, or their present inclina- 
tions, was most an Englishman, and in the 
mean time appeal to France for the pru- 


-dence of this measure. | ~ 


The other endeavoured to prove. that 
the Dutch, English, and Austrian forces 
in the Low Countries wete able to form 
an army numerous enough for any practi- 
cable purpose, without the addition of the 
Hanoverians, who were so universally dis- 
liked. He professed his attachment, from 
principle, to the royal family, and was 

roud of being descended from those who 
fad so early and so strongly exerted 
themselves in fayour of the Protestant 
Succession. : 

[2H] 
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who were not present at the former de- 
bate; and as some others may have for- 
got what was then urged with so much 
success, I shall beg leave to haga. oe 
some of the chief arguments for shewing 
the necessity of our keeping those troops 


The majority was larger than from the 
talk without doors, there was reason to 
expect; according to the common reckon- 
ing, 25 or 30 was the utmost that the 
court could depend upon. Lord Orford* 
certainly took great pains to bring all his 
friends into the measure, which before he 
came to town, the ministers seemed to have 
sii all thoughts of reviving, and to be 

ing out for other expedients in its 
room: twothere were very natural and very 
solid: one upon a supposition that these 
troops were tobe taken again into our pay 
either that the kin should not go abroad, 
or that the English and the Hanoverians 
should act in separate bodies. 


The affair was resumed the next day, 
upon the report from the committee, with 
equal warmth. The Solicitor’s performance 
was a masterpiece. I shall insert some 
hasty minutes, which however will give 
the reader some imperfect idea of it. 
Solicstor General. Extremely pleased 
that the question was debated a second 
time; if fundamentally right must gain 
upon enquiry,—if a: ta opposition it 
had met with must he er strength, and 
the. arguments urged against it receive 
confirmation. True point not stated b 
the opposers; represented a8 a competi- 
tion between England and Hanover, and 
from thence the necessity of a separation 
of the electoral from the — dominions 
inferred (viz. by Pitt and Lyttleton the 
day before): though the king and parlia- 
ment should be inclined to it, the diet of 
the empire might be unwilling to give 
their consent ; appeals to gentlemen whe- 
ther right to throw out an object unattain- 
able ;—afraid to think where their reason- 
ing would carry us: should keep to the 


* His personal credit with his friends, was 
the main reason that the question was so well 
disposed of; he never laboured any point during 
his own administration with more zeal, and ata 
dinner at Hanbury Williams’s had a meeting 
With such of the old court party as were 
thought most averse to concurring in this mea- 
sure, where he took great pains to convince 
them of the necessity there was for repeating 
it, notwithstanding what had happened during 
the last campaign, 
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im our pay for the ensuing year. With 
regard to the warlike affairs of Europe, 
Bir, every one knows, that there are at 
present two different wars carrying on ; in 
one of which we are engaged as principals 
against Spain, and in the other as auxi- 


Act of Succession; the limitations in that 
act sufficiently prevent any real hurt from 
resulting to Great Britain by those domi- 
nions being united in one person. It wag 
then considered that the richest and most 
powerful country could never be a pro- 
vince to the lesser, that any trifling predi- 
lection must be only wie and die 
with the present generation. e electo- 
rate of Hanover not concerned in the . 
quarrel; its separate interests clearly lie - 
the other way. Great Britain’s most valu- 
able concerns depend on the issue of it. 
The nation loudly called for the vigorous 
support of the House of Austria, &c. 
Would you, if the dominions were not con- 
nected, dismiss in effect 22,000 men with- 
out knowing where to replace them* 
Sager nobody has yet pretended to say): 
e only argument he has heard that con- 
cludes against the question, is that the 
force we have already on the continent ig 
sufficient without them; can by no means 
think so from the great preparations France 
is making, who seems disposed to take an 
active part in Italy, on the Rhine, in the 
Netherlands, whenever she sees an oppor- 
tunity. Gentlemen who call out for the 
object, have not distinguished between the 
end proposed by carrying on this war and 
the plan of operations:—the former plain 
and obvious—to perform our guaranty of 
the attc Sanction;—the latter must 
rad upon the conduct of the ira he 
and is not a proper subject of debate for 
this assembly. If France means only to | 
sit still (as some insinuate) and keep on 
the defensive, would she continue a heavy 
subsidy to the emperor, to enable him ta 
form a body of troops, and lay on such 
burdens upon her own subjects ?—too nice 
an experiment at such a juncture to reduce 
pert of our strength: what signifies only 
garrisoning the great towns in the Nether- 
lands, unless you have an army to relieve 
them, if France should think fit to attack 
the barrier? The error that crown laments 


« Pitt asked in the first day’s debate, whe- 
ther it was possible that in Germany, that great. 
market of men, other tr were not always 
to be had, and whether lately a certain German 
prince had not offered to furnish us with some.- 
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liaries to the n of Hungary, against 
the emperor, France, and Spain. In the 
former, the point we have in view is, to 
have the freedom of our navigation in the 
American seas re-established, and in the 
latter the point we have in view is, to have 


fs, that she did not exert herselfat first to 
the utmost, before we had time to recover 
out of our surprise. Considers the parti- 
cular objections to the Hanoverian troops 
drawn from their misbehaviour, and the 
instances given of an undue preference. 


Nothing suggested to prove their want of. 


courage: they did their duty by keeping 
their post in the day of battle; fons regi- 
ments on the right of the front line steod 
the fire with great intrepidity. The dis- 
obedience to British orders 


matter to complain of, and did not recal- 
ject it when he came to England, till put 
in mind of it, by his aid-de-camp. Would 


you for this disband them if the two domi- 


Hions were separated? Of the instances 


produced of partiality, the.one remedied | 
m 36 hours, theother the effect of chance; | 


and it is incontrovertible that the king’s 
‘quarters, wherever they were situated, 
were covered 
Little quarrels amongst. the soldiery wna- 


yvoidable in confederate armies: are such 


Hater ae not to be remedied by care and 
iscipline? Has any officer of rank told 
you, that the troops were incompatible: 
not, on the contrary, the hon. person 
who isto command them assured you it 
was the least of his.apprehensions? Why, 
then, what is the question reduced to? 
That the voice of the people is against 
complying with it. They are indeed 
against is not the thing, the submit- 
tmg England to Hanover, but not against 
supporting the common cause, and check- 
ing the ambition of France by keeping 
these troops in pay another year. Do they 
understand or feel military punctilios? 
they should be set right in their notions, 
the parliament’s not giving way to these 
discontents by rejecting this proposition, 
the likeliest way to make them subside. 
Do not let us refuse to take that benefit 
from Hanover, which we should be glad to 
receive was it under another prince. 
_ Mr. Pitt. Not all the sophistry of the 
hen. gentleman shall make him recede 
from 
at all affected by any one of his arguments. 
‘The question not. now whether sup- 


Sor maintaining the Hanoverian Troops. 


proceeded 
from a young subaltern ignorant of his: 
duty. Lord Stair thought it too trifling a; 


by the English guards. | 


true point in debate, which is not 
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the balance of power in Europe re-estab- 
ished upon some solid foundation. Of 
these two points, the first is particular to 
ourselves, the last we have in common 
with most of the other tates of Eu- 
rope; but what should make the last 


port the queen of Hungary, or whether 
we shall keep-‘up a sufficient strength on 
the continent to oppose France: but 
whether, after what has passed, these 
troops ought to be employed in our ser- 
vice: has many facts in his hand, more in 
his knowledge, that point out the seurce 
from whence these waters of bitterness 
have flowed. Impossible that the troops 
under consideration can answer any of the 
purposes of that necessity so pompously 
exaggerated. Hanover councils and Ha- 
nover troops have lamed all our operations 
from the beginning. What else prevented 
the following Maillebois in his march to 
Prague? What else prevented the pur- 
suit of the French in the battle—or the 
attacking them immediately after ;—when 
we were joined by 12,000 fresh men, and 
the enemy so dispirited that the soldiers 
did not return to their colours in two days. 
Will it be said the Austrians opposed it? 
General Neipery told somebody who 
charged him with it, “ it is no fault of 
mine, mais cette proposition n'est pas du 
gout de votré.cour.”” Can say something 
as to the bad behaviour of this corps: the 
regiment in the front was in a wood where 
they never gave or received a fire -—twe 
battalions ordered to form in the first 
line fell back, and retired to the second ; 
general Ilton was an idle spectator of the 
combat from a hill, refused to comply with 
the pressing instances of a noble duke to 
march down, for want of a guide ;—no 
sooner had the French given way, than 4 

ide was found, and he began to move, 
But made a sudden halt in the middle of 
his march, on the sight of'a small body of 
Austrians whom he mistook for the ene- 
my.—A return made soon after the action 

not more than fourscore men missing 
out of the whole 16,000, a full proof how 
small a share they had in it. Censures a 
doctrine he had heard advanced, that the 
king might follow the advice of one velt 
marshall as well as another; calls it mon- 
strous and unconstitutional, because it 
takes away the controul and enquiry of 
parliament: has a contempt for the abili- 
ties as well as honesty of any minister in 
this country who will not endeavour to 
gain the continence, of tha people; their 
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equally dear to us is, that without accom- 
plishing the last, we can never pretend to 
accomplish the first, or indeed, to provide 
sufficiently for our own preservation, as an 
independent nation. 

Whether the balance of power can be 


sense about. any point was never more 
strongly or universally declared than 
against taking these troops. When can a 
ministry think of giving way to their wishes 
and entreaties if not in so strong an in- 
stance as this? The passing the question 
will be to erect a triumphal arch to Ha- 
nover over the military honour and*inde- 
pendance of Great Britain. 

General Onslow, who commanded on the 
right, got up and assured the House that 
there was not a Hanoverian posted in the 
wood, but at the end of the front line, 
where they did their duty mighty well; 
and as to the other story of the four. bat- 
talions he never heard of it, till within 
this quarter of an hour. 

This drew up Pitt again, who pledged 
his honour to the House, that if the 
would permit him, he would bring evi- 
dence to the bar in support of his asser- 
tions, and threw it out, whether for that 
purpose it might not be proper to adjourn 
‘the consideration of these Estimates, till 
they had enquired into the truth of those 
facts which had been alleged against the 
Hanover troops*. 

The Debate, however, went on for some 
time upon the general footing, till Dod- 
dington improved Pitt’s hint into a regu- 
Jar motion of adjournment ‘till’ Monday 
next, and was seconded, (if I mistake not) 
by sir John Cotton. This produced a 
new turn in the debate; many who had 
voted the night before with the minority, 
being, out of moderation and respect to 
the great person struck at, against an en- 
quiry. What Mr. Pelham said on this oc- 
casion carried great weight with it, and 
was very judiciously and artfully enforced. 

Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.* Did 
not intend speaking to the main question 
to day, drawn up by the importance of the 
new one; wants words and art both to 


* I do not precisely recollect whether it was 
in this debate or the first, that Mr. Pitt wished, 
for the interest of the amiable part of the ad- 
ministration, they would give up so odious a 
point, which, (if carried) would do them no 
service in the nation, and only tend to ad- 
vance another's power in the closet. ie 

__* From my: Brother’s Notes. [The hou. 
Charles Yorke.J 0.2 
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securely settled upon a confederacy, is a 
point, Sir, that I need not enter into the 
discussion of, because it has always, and 
upon all sides, been acknowledged, that it 
may be more securely settled upon the 
single power of the House of Austria, and 


disguise and to express his meaning; will 
use the expression of a noble person in 
another place, who has all that correctness 
which he wants, and speak not to your 
ears but discernment. Though, it is gene- 
rally true in this House that ministers are 
answerable, yet this is a question of that 
culiar kind, it can only point in one place. 

t is to enquire into whose conduct, whose 

partiality, whose weakness? The chief 
measure has been sufficiently spoken to, 
several convinced in the debate to vote for 
it. ‘Appeals to the breasts of gentlemen 
whether there ever was a question of so 
much importance debated in parliament 
on which less ministerial influence has 
been used; willobserve this maxim inva- 
riably: will add from a very high autho- 
rity, in relation to the Hanover guards 
waiting upon the king at Aschaffenburg, 


that they complained of their long duty 
there ag a grievance, by no means consi- 


dered it as a privilege. No man more 
concerned at general Clayton’s death than 
himself. Knew him intimately; has heard 
that officer could never extend an ‘equal 
front tothe French. _ Is it prudent to en- 
quire into all these things? No man can 
say certainly what may come out ; perhaps 
some troops to which every body wishes 
well may appear to have been guilty of 
negligencies, of misconduct, over which 
he would chuse to draw a veil. For his 
own part, will ever oppose any step that 
may let the House into a train of dan- 
gerous proceedings, and debase the dig- 
nity of the crown, or of him who wears it. 
Has served the king ever since he was ca- 
pable of serving; has learnt his duty to 
this royal family ever since he was capable 
of speaking; and though he doubts not en- 

uiry would clear-up matters, and bring 
thet out as every honest man believes 
and wishes, yet what an extensive pre- 


cedent will you have set to succeeding 


generations ? | “ 

_ Other gentlemen who opposed the 
troops, spoke against any enquiry, as Mr. 
Noel, Digby, . Southwell, Bowes, and 
Mellish. I thought once Pitt was disposed 
to give it up, but Doddington and the 


.Tories would not come into it, and some 
aaid, nothing personal waa intended, but. 
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reserving, as near as possible, an equality 
tween the power of that House, and the 
gag the House of Bourbon; there- 
ore, it is the interest of this nation, and 
of all those who are resolved not to be 
made dependent upon France, to prevent 
the queen of Hungary’s being obliged to 
yield up any part of the dominions she re- 
_ mains possessed of, either to the emperor 
or Spain. Whether the present be a pro- 
per rear pene for procuring her an equi- 
valent from France; for what she has been 
obliged to yield. to Prussia and others, is 
a question which I shall not pretend to 
determine; but this | may peremptorily 
assert, that it would be the interest of this 
nation, and of all those who are concerned 
_ for the preservation of a balance of power 
in Europe, to procure her that equivalent, 
if it were possible ; and supposing that the 
present is not a proper conjuncture for 
that attempt, yet if France will continue 


that the House should be satisfied whether 
the instances given of misbehaviour in the 
‘Hanover troops, not partiality towards 
them, were really grounded upon fact, or 
the offspring of popular clamour. 
The Division was 266 Noes, against 
‘148 Ayes. : . 
There was none at all upon the main 
question about agreeing with the com- 
mittee. 
After two such long days which came 
together, there was no material debate in 
_the House till the Wednesday following, 
when Mr. Waller moved for all the Papers, 
Memorials, &c. relating to the Treaty of 
Worms, either antecedent or subsequent to 
the conclusion of it. I. happened acci- 
dentally to be absent, and therefore can 
‘say nothing as to the progress of the de- 
bate. 
Mr. Pitt as usual levelled his speech at 


‘lord Carteret,* said he wanted only to ob-. 


‘tain the sight of a convention tacked to 
this treaty which that audacious hand had 
‘signed, to have sufficient matter to ground 
an impeachment upon, and that the noble 
Jord who had the custody of the seal, re- 
‘fused to set it to that convention, as know- 
ing he should be liable to be called to ac- 
count by parliament if he did it. 

- The Division was 207 Noes, against 
145 Yeas. . 


* The reason of Pitt’s particular acrimony 
against this noble lord is supposed to arise from 
the superior interest which the other hath 

ined at Leicester House over his friend Lyt- 

andhimself. - . 
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the war, till she obtains what she calls s 
satisfaction to the emperor for his preten- 
sions upon the Austrian succession, or a - 
satisfaction-to the court of Spain, for their 
pretensions upon the Austrian dominions 
in Italy : I say, if France insists upon this, 
the war must be continued, and. the fate 
of war may make it proper enough for us 
to engage in that attempt, though it may 
not nyree to be prover for us at present ; 
for, if the arms of the queen of Hungary 
and her allies should be as successful for 
two years to come, as they have been for 
two years past, the procuring her such an 
equivalent would, I am persuaded, become 
not only possible, but to all human ap- 
pearance very practicable; therefore, it 
would then. become reasonable for us to 
engage in such an enterprize. ee 

But, Sir, whatever grounds there may 
be for such hopes, and even supposing 
them without the least foundation, yet it 
is absolutely necessary for us to continue 
our endeavours for supporting the queen 
of Hungary, till we can procure her such 
a treaty of peace, as may secure her in the 
possession of ‘all her present dominions, 
especially in Italy: I say, Sir, pe 
in Italy; because the security of her do- 
minions there, and the preventing Spain 
from getting any share of them, more par- 
ticularly concerns this nation at present, 
than any of those who are, or ought to 
be, allies to that princess. We are now 
engaged as principals in a war with Spaih: 
would it not be inconsistent with our ho- 
nour, to allow our declared enemy to gain | 
any advantage of our most sincere and 
most useful friend? Besides its being in- 
consistent’ with our honour, it would be 
inconsistent with our interest; for if the 
Spaniards should be able, by the assistance 
of France, to compel the queen of Hun- 
gary and king of Sardinia to submit to 
such terms of peace as they should pre- 
scribe, how would it be possible for us to 
compel that haughty nation to grant usa © 
free navigation in the American seas, or 
in any other part of the world? « 

It will be granted, I believe, by every 
gentleman that hears me, that it would be 
ridiculous in us to think of forcing the 
court of Spain to submit to reasonable 
terms of peace with us, by making an in- 
vasion upon Old Spain, and carrying the 
war into that country ; and experience has 
taught us how difficult and dangerous it is 
to attempt any expedition by land against 
their territories in America. Therefore, 
if the court of Spain, by the assistance of 
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France, should accomplish their aim in 
Italy, it would be impossible for us ever to 
obtain any equitable terms of peace from 
that court. The war between us could be 
carried on no where but by sea; and 
though we might now and then intercept 
a galleon or register ship, yet they would 
generally, by means of their privateers, 
navigated by French as well as Spaniards, 
be able to balance accounts with us once 
a year; and the interruption our com- 
merce must thereby meet with, would at 
last entirely ruin the trade of this nation, 
and establish that of our rivals the French ; 
ao that in the main we are such sufferers 
by the continuance of the war, that instead 

prescribing, as we may do by a success- 
ful sipper of the queen of Hungary, we 
should at last be obliged to receive terms 
from the court of Spain, and should be 
forced to give up not only the freedom of 
our navigation, but perhaps some of the 
most valuable of our settlements in the 
West Indies. 

Every gentleman must from thence see, 
Sir, that we are bound to support the 
queen of Hungary with all our strength, 
and in the best manner we can, not only 
pe the general account, and for the sake 
of preserving a balance of power-in Eu- 
rope, but also upon our own particular ac- 
eount, and for the sake of preventing our 
being obliged to submit to such terms of 
peace as the court of Spain shall please to 
prescribe. Upon both these accounts we 


are bound, I say, to support the queen of 


Hungary in the best method we can ; and 
as the method we have pursued has hi- 
therto been attended with great success, I 
hope no gentleman will be for altering it. 
The method I mean, Sir, is to support her 
with our navy wherever it can be made 
useful, to grant her such a sum of money 
yearly as we can conveniently spare, and 
to keep as numerous an army as we can 
form, either in Flanders or upon the 
* Rhine, in order to give a diversion to the 
French arms, and to prevent their being 
able to send such reinforcements to the 
emperor in Germany, as might enable him 
to ] the queen of Hungary to sub- 
mit to his terms; or such reinforcements 
to the Spaniards in Savoy as might enable 
them to compel the king of Sardinia to 
grant them a free passage through his ter- 
ritories into Italy. 

That our land army has hitherto pro- 
duced both these good effects, I think is 
evident from the 
in Europe; and 
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Flanders, and forming an army there, has 
been the chief cause of these effects, has 
been confessed by the French ministers 
themselves, if we can believe to be genuine 
what has been published in our common 
news-papers. I mean the memorial delir 
vered b 
prince of Campo Florido, the Spanish m+ 
nister at Paris, in answer to one he 
delivered to that court in August 1742, 
wherein he insisted upon their sending the 
romised succours to the Spaniards im 
avéy; for in that answer, the French 
court plainly and expressly acknowledge 
their inability to do so, and ascribe that in- 
ability to our sending over such numbers 
of troops to Flanders, which obliged thena 
to keep such a great part of their army 
within the kingdom, that they were not 
able to send sufficient supplies to Ger- 
many, or any succours to the Spaniards in 
Savoy. 


From this answer of the court of France, - 


which I have good reason to believe to be 
pe it is evident, I think, Sir, that our 
army upon the continent has already: 
been of great service to the common 
cause, and consequently that it may still 
be of the same service ; therefore it ought 
certainly to.be continued without any di- 
minution, which cannot be done, unless 
we keep the Hanoverians in our pay; for 
if they should be dismissed, we cannot re- 
place them by hiring an equal number of 
foreign troops from any potentate in Ew 
rope, because such of them as are not en- 
gaged against us, are so much aftaid of 
some attack upon their own territories, 
that they will net part with any of their 
troops. | 
Besides, Sir, if we could have an equal 


number of troops from any other foreign | 


prince or state, the concluding of a treat 

for that purpose, would require so muc 
time, that they could not march from their 
own coustry time enough to join our army 
the beginning of next campaign; and 
therefore, if we are resolved to exert our- 
selves in the most proper manper for the 
support of the queen of Hungary; if we 
are resolved to prevent its being in the 
power of Spain to prescribe terms of peace 
to us; if we have a mind to preserve the 
freedom of our navigation, and our most 
valuable settlements in the West Indies; 
if we have a mind to preserve a ba- 
lance of power in Europe, and thereby 
revent this nation, as well as the rest of 
ope, from being brought under a slavish 
dependency upon France: i say, if all 


the French ministers to the: 


{ 
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these, or any one of these, be our fixed 
resolution, it is, in my opinion, absolutely 
necessary for us to continue the Hanove- 
rian troops in our pay during the ensuing 
hed and as I cannot doubt of this House’s 

eing unalterably determined.as to every 
one of these points, I shall add no-more, 
- but conclude with moving, ‘* That it is the 


inion of this committee, that the sum 


>” &c. (as before. ) 
Sir John St. Aubyn : 


Sir; I was present at the former 
debate upon this subject. and I not only 
remember the arguments made use of in 
favour of that motion, but also the argu- 
ments made use of against it; therefore, I 
am surprized to hear the hon. gentleman 
talk with such assurance of his expecta- 
tions, that this committee will approve of 
_ the motion he now makes, because the 
motion then made was rejected by a ma- 
jority of the House, which he ealled a 
eat majority, though I cannot join with 
im in that opinion, no more than I can 
do in many others; for in such a full 
House I do not think that a majority of 
fifty ought to be called a great majority. 

1 admit, Sir, that the necessity of 
keeping the Hanoverians in our pay was at 
that time strenuously debated; for when 
gentlemen desired the House to aBree to 
an Address of advice to his majesty, it was 
incumbent upon them to shew. that the 
advice was right; and consequently they 
were obliged to shew, that it was far from 
being necessary for us to keep the Hano- 
verians any longer in British pay, which 
they did to my full conviction; but this 
was not the only point upon which the de- 
bate turned at that time. Every gentle- 
.man who was present must remember, 
that almost every one of the gentlemen 
who spoke inst that motion insisted 
upon it, that the Address propased would 
be a direct attack upon one of the chief 
prerogatives of the crown; and therefore 
several gentlemen declared against 
ing to the Address, though at the same 
time they were so free as to declare, that 
they were far from being determined as to 
the necessity of our continuing the Hano- 
verians any longer im British pay; for 


which reason they expressly reserved to 
themselves the liberty of opposing it, when 


the question came properly before them in 
the Committee of Supply. This, I say, 
Sir, was declared to be the way of think- 
ing, as to same of those who spoke as well 
as voted against the Address then pro- 
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posed; and from thence it is to be sup- 
posed, that many of those, who did not 
speak, but voted against that Address, 
were of the same way of thinking ;. conse- 
quently from what happened at that time, 
he hon. gentleman has no reason to be so 
sanguine in his expectations as to the mo- 
tion he has now made to us. 

The necessity of our keeping the Ha- 
noverian troops in British pay, and the 
service they may be of to the common 
cause, must now again, Sir, come under 
our consideration ; and as the hon. gen- 
tleman, by way of introduction to his mo- 
tion, was pleased to repeat some of the 
arguments that had been before made use 
of, for shewing the usefulness of those 
troops, and the necessity we are under te 
maintain them, I shall beg leave to repeat, 
by way of answer, some of the arguments 
that were before made use of for shewing 
the contrary. Whether the balance of 
power in Europe may be most securely 
settled upon a confederacy, or upon the 
single power of the House of Austria, is 
not the question now before us; because 
if that House had retained not only all the 
dominions the late emperor died possessed 


_of, but also the imperial dignity, it could, 


not have been by itself alone an equal 
match for the House of Bourbon; and 
consequently, even in that case, a con- 
federacy would have been necessary for 
the preservation of the balance of power. 
Therefore, with respect to the balance of 

wer, the only uestion that can come 
Pefore us now is, how the balance would 
stand, upon the supposition of the queen 
of Hungary’s being established in the pos- 
session of all the hereditary countries she 
still retains, and the emperor restored te 
the possession of all the countries that | 
hereditarily belong to him; this is the 
question, Sir; and upon this question, it 
is my sincere opinion, that the balance of 
power would bein nodanger. The House 
of Austria would still remain m possession 
of dominions more extensive and pawer- 
ful than what belonged to it in 1702, when 
that confederacy was formed which stript 
the duke of Bavaria of every thing that 
belonged to him, and brought the House 
of Bourbon to the utmost degree of dis- 
tress, The imperial dignity, when accom- 
panied with a prevailing influence upon the 
diet of the empire, is, I grant, of great con: 
sequence ; but this we cannot suppose that 
the present emperor will ever attain ‘to; 
and if he should, we cannot suppose he 
would make use of it for rendering suc- 
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cessful any of the ambitious views of 
France; for if he did, he would soon lose 
his influence; and, notwithstanding his 
being emperor, might become a sacrifice 
to his own folly.- Therefore, while France 
entertains the same moderate views it 
seems to have at present, the balance of 
power can be in no danger; and if ever 
that ambitious spirit should begin to pre- 
vail at the court of France, which pre- 
wailed in the reign of Lewis the 14th, it 
‘would, upon the supposition I have made, 
be as easy to form a sufficient confederacy 
against it, as it was in the year 1702; and 
I must observe, that the confederacy then 
formed might in a very few years have 
secured the balance of power, and put an 
end to that expensive war, if we had not 
afterwards formed the romantic project of 


giving a new king to the Spaniards whe- 


ther they would or no. 

Now, Sir, if the balance of power could 
have been secured, by establishing the 
queen of Hungary in the possession of 
those hereditary dominions she is_ still 
mistress of, and restoring the emperor to 
his own hereditary dominions; and if 
France and the emperor were willing, in 
the summer 1742, to agree to these terms, 
gs the preliminaries towards a general 
peace, I should be glad to know, what we 
have been since fighting for, (or I should 
rather say, spending our money; for of 
fighting we have had very little, and should 
have had none at all, if we had not been 
attacked:) for nothing, Sir, so far as I.can 


comprehend, but either to get some di-. 


shopric added to Hanover, or to furnish 
our ministers with a pretence for taking, 
and keeping, 16,000 Hanoverian troops in 
British pay.: That both France and the 
emperor were then willing to agree to 
these terms, we had often repeated in our 
_ public gazettes; and from a declaration 
delivered by the court of France, in Sep- 

_ tember 1742, to the marquis de Stainville, 
the Great Duke’s minister at Paris, which 
was published in our news-papers, we may 
be convinced of it ; forin that declaration, 
the French court offer to restore Bohemia 
entire to the queen of Hungary, and to 
recall M. Maillebois, on the single condi- 
tion, that the queen should restore Bavaria 
to the emperor, and evacuate Passau. 
Nay, farther, it appears from that declara- 
tion, that the court of Vienna were once 
willing to accept of these terms, but, as 
was hinted in some other news. papers, 
were diverted from it by the solicitations 
and high promises of a certain court, 
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meaning that of Great Britain. I beg 
pardon, Sir, for arguing from common 
pee ener but as our ministers will not 
furnish us with any other lights, I must 
argue, and must judge from such as I 
have. 

I know, Sir, it will be said, that: nothing 
was offered with regard to Italy; but I . 
must observe, that these were offered as 
aay ale only to a general peace. The 

‘rench court, in the declaration I have 
mentioned, said, they could answer for it, 
that the ‘emperor would agree to what 
they proposed; but very probably they 
could not answer for the court of Spain ; 
and therefore they were so fair, as not to 
offer any thing with regard to Italy; 
though,,I am convinced, that if these terms 
had been accepted, and the tranquillity of 
Germany thereby restored, the French 
court would not have been such fools, as 
to join with the court of Spain in carrying 
on a war in Italy; and without the as- 
sistance of France, the Spaniards eye 
one campaign have been drove out of Italy 
and Savoy, by. the king of Sardinia and 
the queen of Hungary, without any ase 
sistance from this nation, or from any 
other power in Europe. But suppose the 
French court had resolved to give Spain 
their utmost assistance against the queen 
of Huagary and king of Sardinia, if the 
former had been secured upon the side of 
Germany,,.by a treaty with the emperor, 
and upon the side of Flanders, by the 
Dutch neutrality; she, and the king of 
Sardinia, with the assistance of such sub- 
sidies as we might easily have spared, if 
we had not taken it into our heads to 
form a land army; I say, the queen of 
Hungary, and king of Sardinia might, in 
this case, have brought at least 150,000 . 
men into Piedmont, more than they have ~ 
there at present; and such a number of 
good troops properly disposed of in that 
copntry, where there are so many difficult 
passes, would have made itimpossible for an 
army of 500,000 men toforcetheir way into 
Italy ; and suppose they had, they: could 
not have subsisted, after they had got 
thither ; for it would have been impossible 
to supply them by land with provisions, 
especially for their horses; and it would 
have been stil] more impossible to supply 
them by sea, had we made the. queen of 
Hungary mistress of the Mediterranean, 
by means of our navy. ee 

From these consicerations it is evident, 
Sir, that the re-establishment, or security 
of the balance of power, was not the true 
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cause of our eee we court of Vienna 
to refuse the terms offered by the French 
in the summer 1742, which as I have rea- 
son to believe, were again offered last 
fummer, and offered with very material 
additions. What then was the cause? 
Had we then formed a scheme for enabling 
the queen of Hungary to make. canquests 
’ upon France? If we had, it was a very 
ridiculous one. We could not hope, that 
even the fate of war could render it reason- 
able. The fate of war may ruin this na- 
tion, as well as the House of Austria; but 
in the present circumstances of Europe, 
‘we cannot hope, thet even the fate of war 
can render such a scheme successful; for 
if the fate of war should declare very much 
in our favour, it would only produce a new 
confederacy amongst the princes of Ger- 
many, whose jealousy of the House of 
Austria would make them join with France 
and Spain, for pulling down, or, at least, 
for preventing any increase of power in 
the House of Austria. 
. The enabling the queen of Hungary to 
make conquests upon France, could not 
therefore be the true reason, why our mi- 
misters persuaded her to reject the offers 
made by France, in the year 1742. They 
could have no reason, but that of furnish- 
ing themselves with a pretence for taking 
the Hanoverian troops into British pay. 
Perhaps, the success of the queen of Hun- 
gary’s arms has since given them hopes of 
being able to procure some other advan- 
tages for the electorate of Hanover ; but, 
I can see no reason, why this vation should 
be at any expence, or run any risk, upon 
that account; and I am sure, no real 
friend to our present royal family will ad- 
vise it. 

I must confess, Sir, the hon. gentleman 
has found out a very new, and a most in- 
genious reason, for our encouraging the 
queen of Hungary to continue the war: 
he says, we have no other way for com- 
pelling the Spaniards to come to any 
reasonable terms of peace with us. I 
am glad to find, Sir, that the hon. gen- 
man and his friends have not entirely 
forgot our being at war with Spain; 
but 1 should likewise be glad to know, 
how we can, by this means, bring Spain 
to agree to reasonable terms of peace 
with us? We may, by promising the 
qjueen of Hungary more than we are able 
to perform, encourage her to continue 
the war; but, I believe, our ministers, 
with al] eres pont will hardly be able 
40 persuade her. to give up a of her 
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Italian dominions to Don Philip, upon 
condition of Spain’s coming to reasonable 
terms of peace with us; and I can see na 
other way of inducing Spain, by her 
means, to come to any peace with us, un- 
less we should prevail with her to attack 
Don Carlos, in order to driye him out of 
his new kingdom, which would probabl 

bring new enemies upon her back as well 
as ours, and might induce the king of Sar- 
dinia to declare againsther. But suppose 
she should succeed: if she had once got 

possession of the two Sicilies, can we — 
suppose she would yield them up again, on 


the single condition of Spain’s agreeing to 


reasonable terms of peace with us? Sup- 
pose then the Spaniards were drove quite 
out of Italy, could we then, by the queen 
of Hungary’s means, compel them to sub- 
mit to. reasonable terms with us; or in 
order to induce them to it, must we change 
sides, and declare against the queen of 
Hungary? For unless we should do so, 
they might for ever continue the war 
against this nation, if what the hon. gen-. 
tleman says be true, that we have no other 
way of compelling them: but thank 
God, Sir, we have several other ways. . | 
shall not say that we ought to think of 
making any conquests in Qld Spain; but 
we might make such frequent, and such 
formidable incursions, and so harass both 
the people and armies of Spain, that that 
court would soon find themselves obliged, 
by the clamours of their own people, t¢ 
submit to reasonable terms of peace with: 
us; and I must here abserve, that by em- 
ploying our troops in this manner, we 
should have done much mare service both 
to the queen of Hungary and ourselves, 
than by sending them to Flanders; bur 
then our ministers could have had no pre- 
tence for taking Hanoverjan troops into 


British pay, which was what they regarded 


more than the service either of the queen 
of Hungary or their native country. 

The hon. gentleman says, we know by 
experience how difficult and dangerous it 
is to make any attempt against the Spanish, 
settlements in America. Sir, are we to 
form any judgment from our late ridicu- 
lous and concerted expeditien? An ex- 
pedition, which was provided neither with 
troops, provisions, artillery, nor officers 
that were proper for the purpose: an ex- 
pedition, that was sent’ to a place, where, 
of all others, our men were in the greatest 
danger from the climate; in short, an ex- 
pedition that, I believe, was designed, by 
those that sent it out,.to mijscarry. ir, 
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instead of fotming a judgment from that 
expedition, I am convinced, that by an 
expedition wisely.concerted, properly pro- 
vided, and directed to proper places in the 
Spanish West-Indies, we may at any time 
force the court of Spain to submit to rea- 
sonable terms ef peace. And as to the 
future prosecution of the war at sea, we 
are not to judge of it from our late con- 
duct; for when our ministers say, it is the 
merchants war, and therefore they ought 
to suffer by it, we cannot wonder at the 
great success the Spanish privateers have 
met with ; nor can we wonder at the Spa- 
niards having got so many register ships 
home; when it has from many instances 
appeared, that our ministers had no intel- 
ligence as to their squadrons, and much 
less as to their register ships. 

I hope, Sir, ] have now fully shewn, 
that we can have no English reason for 
continuing the war, or for advising the 
queen of Hungary to continue the war, 
and if we have no English reason for con- 
tinuing the war, surely we can have no 
reason for continuing to give English 
money for Hanover troops. But it may 
be said, that those troops must be con- 
_ tinued in our pay till peace be actually 
concluded. Sir, I have two reasons, 
which I think pretty substantial, even 
- against this. The one is, that our minis- 
ters will never, I believe, consent to the 
queen of Hungary’s accepting of any terms 
‘of peace, as long as they are allowed to 
keep Hanover troops in British pay ; and 
the other is, that I am fully convinced, 
that our land army, more especially these 
troops, have never been, nor can be, of 
any service to the queen of Hungary; 
therefore the keeping them in our pay can 
have no such effect upon the court of 
France, as to induce them to offer better 
terms, or sooner, than they would other- 
wise do. On the contrary, I believe, our 
dismissing them, and calling home our own 
troops, would have a very great effect for 
both these purposes ; because the court of 
‘France would from thence suppose, that 
‘we had resolved for the future to take the 
best and most effectual way for supporting 
the queen -of Hungary, which is, by our 
‘money and our navy. 

I was really surprised, Sir, how the hon. 
‘gentleman could be so weak as to make 
-use of any memorial drawn. up and pub- 
lished by the court of France, for. proving 


that our land army was of service to the. 


“common cause, by disabling France from 
sending proper reinforcements to their 
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army in Germany, or to the Spaniards in 
Italy. If they had sincerely thought so, | 
they would not have said so, at least they 
would have Jeeta Sivkad its being pub- 
lished; but as they knew the: contrary, 
they said so, and published what they 
aad, in order to encourage us td ‘spend 
our money in maintaining an useless army 
upon their frontier, instead of sending 
that money to the queen of Hungary and 
king of Sardinia, for enabling them to in- 
crease their armies, which, the French 
knew, might be of great use, and would be 
made the best use of for preventing the 
execution of their designs. | 7 
This,. Sir, our ministers could not but 
see as well as the French; for from the 
estimates it appears, that our land army 
has, and will cost us above a million ster- 
ling yearly. If this money had been sent 
to the queen of Hungary and king of Sar- 
dinia, it would have enabled them to add 
50, or 60,000 men to their armies, and 
this would have been more than a counter- 
balance for all the reinforcements the 
French could have sent either to Germany 
or Savoy; for though they might, and did 
easily assemble a body of 40, or 50,000 
men to face our army upon their own fron- 
tier, they could not have sent near that 
number into Germany or Savoy, because 
they could not leave their country quite 
destitute of troops. Common sense must 
therefore instruct us, in what was the de- 
sign of the court of France, when they 
drew up and published that memorial; 
and besides, it contradicts itself; for it 
says, the troops designed for the assistance 
of the Spaniards were actually quartered 
in Dauphiny and Provence, which border 
upon Savoy, from whence they might have 
marched to oppose any attack in Flan- 
ders, with as much ease, and in as short‘a 
time, as they could have marched from 
the provinces in which they were quar- 
tered. But that memorial hints-at the 
‘trae reason why no French troops marched 
to the assistance of the Spaniards: It says, 
tlie alliance between Hungary and Sar- 
dinia was then so slightly cemented, that 
it might be easily dissolved. This, Sir, 
was the true reason, I really believe; for 
the French had no inclination to break 
with the king of Sardinia, as long as they 
had any hopes of gaining him by fair 
means; but as those hopes seem now to 
be cut off by the famous treaty of Worms, 
we shall next year see, whether our army 
in Flanders will prevent the French from 
joining with the Spaniards in an attack 
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upon his Sardinian majesty’s territories. 
—But now suppose, Sir, that our land 
army could be of some service; yet, in 
order to keep up that army, I do not think 
it necessary for us to keep the Hanove- 
rians in pay. The court of Hanover are 
certainly in the right to take our money as 
long as we are willing to give it; but if we 
should put a stop to our generosity, they 
have, I hope, the common cause and the 
interest of the queen of Hungary so much 
at heart, that they would keep their troops 
in the army at their own expence ; conse- 
quently, if the court of Hanover be such 
riends to the queen of Hungary as they 
Diba the allied army can be no way 
essened by our dismissing their troops out 
of our pay ; and if their friendship for the 
queen of Hungary be pretended, only in 
order to entitle them to have their troops 
maintained by us, I am afraid, we have 
laid out, and shall lay out our money in 
that way to very little purpose ; for if the 
elector of Hanover be indifferent about the 
support of the queen of Hungary, I much 
fear, that the king of England will not be 
very sanguine ; in which case it is not to 
be expected, that our land army will do 
much service either to that princess or the 
_ common cause; therefore, I should be for 
seuete these Hanover troops, if it were 
for no other reason but to try the since- 
rity of the court of Hanover, and conse- 
quently.I must be against the motion. 


Mr. Vere Powlett: — 


Sir; having voted last year for 
taking 16,000 Hanoverians into British 
pay, I beg leave to offer my reasons why I 
cannot agree with the hon. gentleman, who 
has made the like motion this year; though 
the case of Hanoverian troops, this year, 
is so widely different from what it was the 
Jast, that the distinction cannot fail oc- 
curring to every gentleman in this House. 
In the last year, there were no such in- 
stances of Hanoverian pusillanimity, inso- 
lence, and disobedience, which are now so 
garing in the eyes of the whole world: 

e have now, in an affair of the last im- 
portance to this country, greater, perhaps, 


than ever came before this House, expe-. 


rience for our guide, and shall we go con- 
trary to experience itself; to experience, 
which teaches even fools? Shall we take 
troops into our pay, who want personal 


some ; who are sure to be wanting to | 


‘their duty in the day of battle ; and who, 
instead of being an assistance, will betray 


"s into misfortunes, by disappointing us of 
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that strength, which we vainly rely on, 
by disordering our army, instead of sup- 
porting it? But, Sir, should this motion 
pass in the affirmative, what a damp, what 
dejection of spirit, must it cast on our men, 
when they find themselves forced by their 
own countrymen, by this House of Com- 
mons, to bow their neck to the Hanoverian 


yoke, and to submit to those grievances, 


which they have so loudly complained of ? 


The ge colour of pretence, which I have , 
l 


heard alleged, is this, that it is now too 
late to hire other troops ; but will the mi- 
nistry, who pretend it is too late to hire 
other troops, pretend too, that they were 
the only persons in the world, unacquaint- 
ed with he behaviour of the Hanoverians, 
during the last campaign? If they cannot 

retend this too, as well as that it is too 

te, what do they other than acknow- 


ledge, that they impose a necessity, which . 


they might have prevented, and premedi- 
tatedly force a wrong measure on the na- 
tion? But this supposed necessity, from 


the lateness of the time, is absolutely false, , 
‘is a fundamental mistake ; for it is always 


too early to engage in a wrong measure ; 
Nor can any thing be so terrible to an 
enemy as good management, which, though 
slow in its execution, is always more cer- 
tain in its effects. A dissolute, hasty con- 
duct on our part, is what the foe must wish 
to see. 
the enemy, when that important piece of 


news is carried to them abroad, that it ig. 
the resolution of a British House of Com-. 


mons to take confusion into their army ! 
Sir, we have invited here the electors 
of Hanover with great rewards, we have 
pres them kingdoms to rule over ; but, I 
ope, sensible as I am of the great bene- 
fits which have arisen.from their good go- 
vernment ; I hope, I say, we shall never 
be so passionately fond of Hanoverians, 


as never to rest satisfied, never contented, © 
till we have hired their whole people to be. 


lords over us. 
Mr. Horatio Walpole : 


Sir; the question is, Whether the 
16,000 Hanoverians should be employed in 
our service abroad the next campaign ; or, 
in other words, whether we should furnish 
16,000 men less; and, in consequence of 
that, have 22,000 men less for the support 
of the common cause, than we had last 
year? 5 aoe = 

If we consider the situation of affairs 


with respect to the motives of the war, | 


and the success ef it, it must be owned, 


Good God! What joy will it give , 
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without canvassing whether more might 
yiot have been done, than was done last 
year, that the affairs of the queen of Hun- 
gary, by the operations of the campaign, 
are in a better, and a more hopeful state, 
than the most sanguine desires or expecta- 
tions ‘could have promised at the opening 
of it. Prague, Egra, and all her domi- 


nions, have not only been cleared of the . 


enemy, but the emperor himself, the prin- 
cipal aggressor, has been driven out of his 
own territories, and the French, in a great 
measure, out of the empire ; and although 
the active part of these advantages is owing 
to the conduct of prince Charles of Lor- 
rain, and the courage of his troops under 
his command, yet the allied army having 


kept marshal Noailles in echec, and pre-' 


vented his making any detachment in 
support of Broglio and count Seckendorff, 
to which he was most earnestly solicited, 
joined with the glorious battle of Det- 
tingen, must be confessed to have greatly 
contributed to the success of the Austrians, 
on the other side of the Rhine, and have 
obliged the French to retire into their own 
country: Add to this, the advantage that 
may be expected from the activity of the 
king of Sardinia, by the alliance lately 
concluded between him, his majesty, and 
the queen of Hungary. . | 
Thissituation requires, therefore, instead 
of a diminution, rather an increase of our 
forces, in order to make the utmost efforts 
to finish the great work, that is happily 
advanced so far; and to oblige the em- 
peror, and his allies, to come to a general 
‘pacification on reasonable terms, to which, 
at present, they seem not at all- disposed : 
on the contrary, if we may judge by out- 
ward appearances, France is making 
greater preparations than ever, both by 
sea and land; and has, it is said, con- 
cluded a new offensive and defensive al- 
liance with: Spain and the emperor; by 


virtue of which, besides ‘a great augmen- 


tation of her own armies on the continent, 
she has engaged to enable the emperor, 
by subsidies, to put his scattered troops in 
@ condition to act, who is accordingly tak- 
ing the proper measures for that purpose ; 
she is also to furnish a considerable number 
of men and ships to support Don Philip, 
in renewing his enterprizes against the 
king of Sardinia. The late cardinal’s 
pacific, half paced genius, balancing be- 


tween peace and war, is buried with him;. 


and the ancient spirit of domineering has 
resumed thereins of government in France; 
eonsequently, the least abatement of our 
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zeal and force, in support of the comrion 
cause, must prove, at this juncture, of the 
most dangerous consequence; and that: 
must be the case, should we refuse té eon- 
tinue the 16,000 men any longer in 6ur 
service; for it 1s imposaliile té show, as 
will be made appear by and by, that the 
same number of troops, to supply that dé- 
fect, can be had, in time, any where else ; 
or that that defect can be made good by 
any, other means. | | 

ut it is pretended shat the Handverian 
troops can be of no use, because those ‘of 
Great Britain are so incensed against 
them, that it is impossible they should ever 
act together again. | 


Now, to imagine that the service of fo- 


reign troops in the pay of Great Britain, 
should be incompatible with the service of 
the troops of the nation that pays them, 
seems at first to be very extraordinary, 


and, indeed, an absurd supposition," con- 


trary to the experience of the two last 
long wars, which, if that had been the 
case, could never have been carried on so 
many years by the allies. Where an army 
is composed of troops of different nations, 
some incidents, in the variety of services 
and motions, must frequently happen, re- 
lating to quarters, forage, and even frém 
jealousies in the services to be performed, 
which may cause disputes among so many 
various corps; but it is not to be doubted, 
but that if the officers will do their duty, 
their prudence and authority may easi 
remove or reconcile such disputes, so as 
to prevent them from being ‘carried to 
such a height, as may obstruct their act- 
ing together amicably and tare 
against the common enemy; and, indeed; 
the instances alleged of the animédsities 
between the Britons and Hanoverians, as 
soldiers, seem to be of the same nature 
with what frequently happened in the last 
wars, among the troops of different nations, 
but did by no means prevent their actmg 
together; and are such as may be easily 
obviated by proper care and regulations, 
concerted and settled by the general of- 
ficers, before the opening of the campaign. 
But since the clamour is so loud, the 
impression. so general, and, indeed, 80 
violent, against the Hanoverian troops, a% 
to affect many persons zealously attached 
to the interest of this government, the 
motives, whether well or ill founded, must 
arise from something more than what i 
usually incidental to the service of pe 
of different nations; they cannot possibly 
proceed from disputes about quarter 8; 


vo 
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forage, &c. nor from the ignorance or im- 
pertinence of an inferior Hanoverian of- 
ficer, refusing to obey an English general, 
without orders from a general of his own 
nation. These disputes are certainly such 


as may easily be prevented, and could 
never have occasioned so general an out- 


ery: we must therefore look for some 
other cause, in order te judge and deter- 
mine gti @ proper remedy. Burnet, 
in his history, 1691, takes notice of a 
general uneasiness against king William, 
‘t-arising,’? as he expresses it, ** from a 
pus ‘as if that prince was thought to 
ove the Dutch more than the English; to 
trust more to them, and te admit them to 
more freedom with him ; a general disgust’? 
-he bays, ‘ was spread among the English 
officers, and the nobility—the earl of 
Marlboreugh thought his great services 
were not acknowledged nor rewarded, and 
began te speak like a man discontented, 
and the strain of the whole nation was, 
that the English were overlooked, and the 
Dutch were the only people favoured or 
trusted——this was national—and the Eng- 
lish being too apt to despise other nations, 
and being of more lively tempers than the 
Dutch, began to express a contempt and 
an aversion for them, that went almost to 
4 mutiny ;—these seeds of discontent were 
carefully managed by the enemies of the 
government, and by that means matters 
went on heavily in the House of Com- 
mons.”’ | 
Let us then suppose, that something of 


this kind may have happened last year in 


the army; that some civil and mili 
officers of this nation, of considerable 
quality and station, may have thought 
emselves slighted or neglected, by a 
preferable confidence, trust, and regard 
shewn to some of another country, in all 
respects their ineriors ; this, indeed, must 
rave been shocking and disagreeable ; 
may have meade them complain to their 
friends, and these complaints may have 
spread among the subaltern officers, and 
being diffused among the common sol- 
diers, may have occasioned a national re- 
sentment in favour of their own country- 
men, agdinst those that may have had that 
preference ; and transmitted hither: with 
_ Certain aggravating circamstances, may 
have had a very bad effect upon the peo- 
pie, to the disadvantage of the govern- 
ment. If this has been the case, it is, 
imdeed, to be extremely lamented, and 
much to be wished that nothing of this 


kind had heppened; for personal slights 
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have often been the cause of public disaa- 
ters: a disregard at a levee of the earl of 
Essex, is thought to have been one of the 
first occasions of king Charles the firat’s 
misfortunes. | 
But can it be justifiable in a parliament 

though sensibly affected, and concem 
for this supposed distinction, and the cone 
sequences of it, to blend their counsels 80 
much with it, as to carry things to extre- 
mities, and to endanger the common cause, 
for which such extraordinary efforts, at- 
tended with such whexpected successes, 
have been made? God forbid ! that a dis- 
regard of one or two, or more, particular 
men, though ever so considerable .in them- 
selves, should be of that consequence, and 
have such an influence on this great as- 
sembly, as to make them take a step, that 
would, as will be proved by and by, dis- 
solve the alliance at once, expose the ba- 
lance of Europe, and consequently the 
safety of this nation, to the will of a most 
formidable power; especially, when the 
causes of this great fermentation and cla- 
mour may be removed, the very nature of 
them shows how okvious the remedy m. 
Personal cure for personal disgust, fron 
whence the popular outcry is derived, is 
certainly easy: but, if rit ip appear so 
anxious to remove the disaffection, and the. 
fatal consequences which they apprehend 
from it, would be as attentive to think of 
expedients, surely more than one might 
occur, go solid and so substantial, as would 
at orice eradicate those unfortunate jea- 
lousies and animosities between two na- 


tions under the government ef one prince, . 


without having recourse to such. violent 


-dnes, as would immediately redound to the . 


disadvantage of the public, distress and 
destroy irretrievably that cause which we 
are so greatly engaged to support, and 
render, at one stroke, all the other ov 
plies, which have been hitherto so goa 
ted, useless and insignificant, as wi 
be evident from the following considera- 
tions. 

For, it is impossible, that 16,000 Hano- 
verians can be replaced, by taking any 
other troops in their stead. None can be 
had from the efector of serene ke because, 
it seems, by a treaty he has lately made 
with the queen of Hungary, he declares, 
that he cannot act against the emperor; 
France, or Spain; but ‘suppose his hands 
are free, we cannot ‘erst y rely upon the 
troops of a prince whi is so nearly related 
to Don Carlos. The Danes could never 


be ablé to furnish above 12,000 men, and 


tills 
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were they disposed to do it, that-crown is at 
present in so doubtful a situation, between 
peace and war, with respect to Sweden, 
that it is impossible to depend upon having 
any troops there, time enough for the next 
campaign.. A negociation with the Swiss 
Cantons for troops, considering the pains 
that France would certainly take to ob- 
struct it, and the particular capitulations 
usually contained in their treaties, would 
take up more time, than the season of the 
year will allow. As to some of the little 
princes in Germany, a sufficient number, 
to supply the loss of the Hanoverians, can- 
not be had from them; for it is certain, 
that the Dutch have already endeavoured, 
to no purpose, to hire seven regiments to 


complete their troops. And, as to what is, 


suggested of supplying the queen of Hun- 
gary with money, in proportion to the pay 
of the Hanoverians, it is impossible, that 
any such sum granted this year, for that 
end, can be of any service to procure a. 
sufficient body of disciplined troops, to be 
in a condition to act this campaign; be- 
sides, experience gives us too much reason 
to apprehend, . that part of the sums of 
money granted to them, will be squandered 
away to other uses than the service of the 
war ; so that, turn it all ways, it is evident, 
that the army of the allies must be 16,000 
and perhaps 22,000 less than they were 
last year; which difference will, probably, 
considering the preparations that are mak- 
ing by France, give that crown a supe- 
riority im the empire ; or if she continues 
upon the defensive there, enable her to 
send such a detachment, as may, in con- 
junction with the Spaniards, be too power- 
ful for the king of Sardinia, and force him 
to a separate peace; this must be the un- 
avoidable consequence of such a measure, 
supposing the allies should still continue, 
‘ efter such a diminution of the army, in a 
disposition to act together. 

But nothing is more certain, than that 
it would be an immediate dissolution of the 
alliance. 7 
. Would the Dutch, who have been en- 
eouraged, from the great efforts made by 
this nation to support this cause, to give 
their assistance, who will make the senti- 
ments and resolutions of this House a rule 
and measure for their actions, and now 
wait in expectation of our proceedings to 
govern their own; will they, when they 
see such a diminution of forces on our 

art, at a time when the preparations of 
France call for an increase rather than a 
diminution, continue to pursue any vigo- 
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rous resolution? It is impossible to ima- 
gine it; and the plausible motives given 
here for laying aside the Hanoverians, will 
be the principal cause to intimidate and 
dishearten them. The states of Holland 
have, contrary to the fundamental rule of 
their government, of not acting without an 
unanimity in matters relative to peage and. 
war, with great conduct and management, 
induced the States General, by a majority, 


to give 20,000 men to the assistance of the. 


queen of Hungary, which has been ob- 
tained, not without great struggle against 
@ most vigilant and industrious opposition, 
crying out loudly against the violation of 
their constitution, and against the danger 
of exposing themselves, and their frontiers, 
to the resentment of a most formidable 
power in their neighbourhood ; and should. 
the parliament. discharge 16,000 men, and 
that purely for reasons, that by the nature 
of them must personally reflect upon his 
majesty, such a diminution of our forces, 
by such a disgrace, and, as it will certainly 
be construed abroad, such an affront to the 


king; such a distrust and division between. 


the king and this House, upon whose 
union the support and success of this great 
cause chiefly depends, will throw such a 
damp and discouragement upon the spirits 
of the well-intentioned in Holland, and so 
animate the opposition, as to enable them 


to obstruct the activity of the States, and 


precipitate a negociation for peace on any 
terms; this, every body knows, that knows 
any thing of that government, must be the 
inevitable consequence of this extraordi- 
nary step; for nobody abroad wil] ima- 


gine, that the service of Britons and Ha- 
noverians together is incompatible, if the. 


officers will do their duty ; and all that in- 
fluence, respect, and regard, which was 
shown by all the neighbouring powers in 
Germany, on actount of the noble and for- 
midable army of the allies, furnished in a 
Shes measure by this country, will at once 

e lost; a diffidence and dispiritedness in 
the Dutch will certainly affect other 
powers, that are at present either neuter, 
or seemingly inclined to us. Will any one 
promise, that we can depend upon the 
6,000 Hessians, which came very loath and 
very late last year to the field; and whose 
prince, although nearly related to this 
crown, has given too many marks of his 
good will towards the elector of Bavaria, 
in opposition to the queen of Hungary ? 
Will any one answer, that another prince, 
that has 130,000 men at his command, and 


although engaged at present to observe @ 


~ 
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neutrality, yet being by no means 

nally well affected to us; will any one, I 
say, answer, that that prince, when he sees 
such a diminution of our forces, and such 
a want of harmony between the king and 
his parliament, and the consequences of it, 
will not, under pretence of preserving the 
peace of the empire, act a part that will 
make it impossible for the allies to conti- 
nue their successes against the enemy of 
the House of Austria, especially if the 
coldness between the courts of Vienna and 
Russia, on account of general Botta, should 
continue ? 

In short, nothing can be more evident, 
than that, by the discharge of the Hano- 
verians, there will be an immediate disso- 
lution of alliance; and the consequences 
of it must as inevitably be the giving 
France such a superiority, as to put it in 
her power to impose what terms of peace 
she pleases upon the queen of Hungary ; 
who. being abandoned, must afterwards 
leave her allies to the mercy of that crown: 
the consequence of which must be, that 
when the peace upon the continent is 
made by the directions and influence of 
France, exclusive of England, that power, 
sensible of the opposition made to her by 
this nation, and. out of resentment for the 
trouble and obstructions to her views, will 
soon take an opportunity to deliver to us a 
long list of pretended provocatidns, and 
require an extraordinary satisfaction, to 
which we must submit in a shameful man- 
ner, like a province to her, or run the ha- 
zard of a war with France and Spain, 
without the prospect of the least support 
from any ally whatsoever; and so the war 
will be translated from the content to 
this island, which will become a scene of 
blood and confusion. 


_ Lord Strange: 


> Sir: there is one question very 
material in this debate, which I should be 
glad to have answered and fully explained 
before I give my vote upon the motion 
now under our consideration: and as no 
gentleman is more sa a than the hon. 
gentleman that spoke last, I hope, he will 
rise up again and give us his opinion. 
Tbe question, I mean is, whether the al- 
liance in which we are engaged with the 
queen of Hungary be an offeusive, or only 
a defensive alliance? As the hon. gentle- 
man has had great experience in negocia- 
tion and treaty-making, and, I believe, 
has had some hand in every treaty we 
have made for above twenty years past, I 
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think I cannot apply to a more able and 


learned doctor foran answerto my question; 
and my reason for asking the question is 
this: if we be engaged in an offensive al- 
liance with the queen of Hungary, it may 
be proper to assist her with troops: but if 
our alliance with her be only defensive, 
would be ridiculous in us to think of assist- 
ing her with troops, unless we had reason 
to believe, that an attack was to be made 
upon her in Flanders. Are we, Sir, 
to send our troops into Bohemia or-Bava- 
ria? The very thought would be ridicu- 
lous; especially, if we consider, that she | 
cannot bein want of men, and men too bred 
up from their infancy to war. Her Croats, 
Pandours, Lycanians, Hussars, and other 
troops with hard names, and constitutions 
as hard as their. names, are all bred up 
upon the borders of Turkey, and. accus- 
tomed to arms from their infancy.—They 
may not, perhaps, know how to dance 
through all the ceremonies ofa review, so 
well as our Hanoverians; but if I were, 
with 16,000 of them, to engage our 16,000 
Hanoverians, I should think myself in no 
great danger of a defeat, even though the 
latter were provided with their artillery, 
which didso much execution at the glorious 
battle of Dettingen; for, 1 believe, 1 should 
soon turn their cannon upon them, as it. 
probably would have been at Dettingen, 
had there been none there but Hanoverians 
to defend it. 

Suppose, Sir, the attack were to be made 
upon the queen of Hungary’s dominions 
in Swabia, would it not be ridiculous in us 
to think of assisting her with our own 
troops, or even with our mercenary Hano- 
verians, when her own troops are nearer, 
and may with much more ease and safety 
march to the place of action, than either 
our own troops or our mercenaries? And 
lastly, suppose the attack were to be made | 
upon her dominions in Italy, would not 
the case be the very same? Would it not 
be more proper for us to assist. her with 
money, in order to enable her to augment 
her own armies, than to send any troops 
to her assistance; especially when we con- 
sider, that she can raise and maintain ag 
least 20,000 of her own men, for the:same 
sum of money that we must pay for rais- 
ing and maintaining 16,000, either of our 
own, or of any foreign troops we can hire? 

But suppose, Sir, the queen of Hungar 
neither had nor could raise troops enoug 
within her own dominions, and that there- 
fore it was absolutely necessary for us to 


assist her with troops;. as all her domi: 
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nions except Flanders, are vastly remote 
from us, and from Hanover as well as 
Britain, surely we ought nat to have 
thought of sanding any British or Hano- 
verian troops to her assistance, since she 
was secure against any attack in Flanders. 
I say, Sir, we ought not to have thought of 
sending any British or Hanoverian troops, 
if we had found it possible to get any other; 
and whatever the friends, 1 shall not say, 
tools of Hanover may pretend, I will not 
believe, that it was impossible for us not to 
find any other. The king of Prussia had 
promised us a neutrality, but he had by 
the treaty of Breslau promised nothing to 
France er the emperor; and his promise 
to us could not surely be a bar to his lend- 
ing usa body of his troops, or even to his 
declaring in our favour; therefore, I be- 
lieve, we might have had, and may still 
have as many troops as we please to hire 
from him; nay, Ido not know, but the 
same sum of money we have paid to Ha- 
hover, might have engaged him to declare 
openly in our favour. The elector of 
Saxony has declared against lending his 
troops for attacking France, Spain, or the 
emperor; but he has never declared 
against lending his troops for defending 
the queen of Hungary in Germany. 
There are many little princes in the empire 
who have troopsto lend; and though no 
one of them could have furnished us with 
such a number as we wanted, yet all toge- 
ther could have lent us more than we stood 
in need of; and we should have had this 
advantage, that we might thereby have 
made ourselves masters of one of the col- 
ps the diet of the empire, I mean the 
callege of hase The Hessians never 
did, nor will scruple to serve us, as long as 
we keep upon the defensive; but, | believe, 
they will leave us, as soon-as we begin to 
think of an offensive war. And as to the 
Swiss, I do not find, that any application 
has been made to them, er any one reason 
offered, why we ‘could not haye had as 
many troops from them as we pleased ; 
and their troops, I must observe, lay ex- 
tremely convenient for marching to the 
assistance of the queen of Hungary, either 
in Germany or Italy. 

_ For these reasons, Sir, let our ministers 
say what they will upon this head, I will 
xot believe them, unless, they shew me au- 
thentic proofs of their having in vain ap- 
plied for other troops, before they thought 
of taking any Hanoverians. As gentle- 

men, they may, perhaps, have as great a 

regerd for trath as ether men; but as mi- 
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nisters, they neither can, nar ought at all 
times to tell the truth; and I the less be- 
lieve what they say upon this head, be- 
eause, if they did apply to other princes 
for troaps, and were refused, they must 
have in their handg authentic proofs of 
such application and refusal, and would 
have exhibited them in their awn vindica- 
tion: nay, they ought not only to have 
exhibited them to this House, but to have 
published them to the nation; for if the 
people had been satisfied, that we could 
find no other traops to hire, instead of ex- 
claiming against Hanover, as they now do 
in every corner of the kingdom, they 
would have been every where expressing 
their gratitude to that electorate, for run- 
ning the risk of disobliging France, by 
lending us its troops, when no other prince 
or state in Europe would venture to do us 
the favour. 

_ Thus, Sir, we must believe, that our 
ministers assert politically what is not true 
in fact, or that they have been deficient in 
their duty both to themselves and their 
sovereign; and as I incline ta judge cha- 
ritably even of ministers, I must believe 
the former. I must believe, that we might 
have had, and may still have as many 
troops as we please to hire, either from the 
Swiss, or seme of the German’ princes, if 
we design no other assistance fer the queen 
of Hungary than merely to enable her ta 
act upon the defensive. Indeed, if we ens 
gage with her in an offensive war; if we 
design to enable her to make conquests 
upon France or in Italy, 1 believe, no 
prince or state in Europe, except Hano- 
ver, will lend us their troops, because there 
seems not to be among them, at present, 
the least jealousy of the designs of France; 
and several of them seem to be a little jea- 
lous, lest the liberties of Germany should 
be overturned by the power of the House 
of Austria. Nay, I am convinced, that 
however fond the Hanoverians may be of 
English money, they would not lend us 
their troops, with a real design to assist in 
the execution of such a scheme, unless 
they have something else in view, besides 
getting our money. But I hope, Sir, we 
are not engaged in such a scheme; for in ~ 
the present conjuncture, I think it abso- 
lutely impracticable. This would be to 
engage with the queen of Hungary m an 
offensive war; and I know of no treaty 
that obliges us to do so. I am sure, no 
such treaty, so far as I can comprehend, 
has as yet been laid before this House$- 
but as.1.am unexperienced in these affairs, 
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I hope, the learried geritleman who spoke 
last, wit rise up and inform me; however, 
} must previously declare, that if there be 
eny such private treaty, or any such en- 
_ gagement couched under the general 
Words of aay public treaty, instead of 
bimditig the nation down, by the authority 
of parkament, to the performance of it, I 
should be for treating the treaty-maker ag 
bed treaty makers used to be treated of 
old: EF should be for declaring the nation 
free from the engagement, and sending the 
treaty-makers to the queen of Hungary, 
thet she might punish them after what 
raanner she pleased for deceiving her. 
Now, Sir, if we are net engaged to as- 
sist the queen of Hungary in an offensive 
war ; if wa ought not to authorise such an 
engagement by any parliamentary act, I 
hepe, our ministers have no thoughts of 
any thing but to assist her to defend her- 
self. Hf this be tlicir sole design, sapposing 
if necessary te assiat her with troops, our 
thinisters may get troops to hire, that by 
their situation, and upon several other ac- 
counts, are more proper for the service 
than either British or Hanoverians. Prus- 
sians or Saxons may in a few days march 
into her dominions, the Swiss may in a few 
weeks ; and though it is late in the year, 
though: our. ministers have, I believe, on 
purpose, put off bringing this motion be- 
ore us, yet we have still time enough to 
negociate a treaty for the hire of ether 
troops, and to conclude that treaty soon 
enough for.the troops to march, so as to be 
ready and in the proper place of-action by 
the opening of the campaign. As the ar- 
ticles of such treaties are but few, and all 
of them fixt by precedent, we cannot 
doubt of being able te conclude such a 
treaty, even with the Swiss cantons; in a 
few days, when we have such an able and 


tenced negociator amongst us as.the | 


hon. gentleman who spoke tast. at 
Bat, Si,. as I am convinced of the 


truth of what 1. said at first: as I am- 


convinced, that if the queen of Hun- 
gery had money enough, she could 
yuiseé men enough within her own domi- 
ntons, for her nee apeinst the most 
rratherows armies that. can be brought: 
against-her, as long as she thimks of no- 
thing but a defensive war, Iam for calling’ 
home our troops, dismissing the Hanove- 
Fians, and sending the mondy, or a great 
part: of the money they. cost us, to the 
ucen of Hungary, and the king of Sar- 
dinia 7a; for, | am.sure, neither of them has 
eter’ yet given the least ground fox the in- 
[ VOL, XIII. J | 
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sinuetion thrown out by the hon. gentle: 
man, that great part of the money might 
be applied by them to other purposes. If 
the money, or any part of it, were to be 
applied te our service, or to a common 
cause, in which they had no particular 
concern, there might, perhaps, be some 
reason to think so; but when the whole is 
te be applied to their own immediate de- 
fence, if neither of them had ever given 
any proofs of a prudent conduct, it would | 
be natural and reasonable ‘to think, that 
the whole would be applied, by them, to 
the best use, and with the utmost cecos 
nony. . 
In a defensive war, therefore, we must 
conclude, that our money and our navy: 
will be sufficient for enabling the queen of 
Hungary, and king of Sardinia, to defend 
themselves against all the armies that 
France, Spain, and the emperor can at- 
tack them with; and while they continue 
upon the defensive, neither of them has 
any other enemy to fear; but if they begia 
to act offensively, they may stir up new 
enemies, and more than we shall be able 
to defend them against, even though Ha- 
nover should assist us with all its troops; 
and at its own expence, which is what I 
shall never expect; for whatever broile 
that electorate may involve us in for the 
accomplishment of its own views, I believe 


-it will take care not to involve itself in any 


upon our account. 

I know, Sir, it may be said, that even 
in a defensive war it may be necessary to 
attack the enemy, in order td prevent 
their attacking us; but this can never be 
the case, where itis vastly difficult for us 
to attack the enemy, and still more difficult 
for the enemy to attack us; which is the 
very case at present. It is extremely dif- 
ficult for the queen of Hungary to attack 
France, because of the long way. her army: 
must march, the great river it must pass, 
and the many fortified towns it must be- 
siege and take, before it can make any 


considerable impression upon that kings 


dom ; but it is still niore difficult for the 
French to attack the quéen of Hungary 
in Bohentia or Bavaria, because of the » 


‘long march their atmy must make to come 


at those countries, the difficulties it would 
nieet with to get subsistence, and the dan- 
ger it would be in of being totally destroy 
ed, in cave ofa defeat, by having’ no place 
of safety fo retreat to; and principally, by 
reason of the jealousy it might excite m 
the German pritices, rf they saw such na 
merous arnties of-Frencli marohmg mto 
fe K] 
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their country, as would be necessary to 
make a successful attack upon the queen 
of Hungary in Bohemia or Bavaria. 
In like manner, Sir, it is difficult fer the 
king of Sardinia, though assisted by the 
queen of Hungary, to make an attack 
upon France, because of the ruggedness 
of the French country upon that side, and 
‘the many fortified towns by which their 
frontier 1s guarded ;. but it is much more 
difficult for the French to attack him, be- 
cause his country is still more rugged, and 
because of the many snguratantable moun- 
tains, and long narrow defiles, their armies 
must pass through; and when they had, 
with infinite loss, forced their way through 
all of them, which would be almost impos- 
sible, if the passes were well fortified and 
guarded by a numerousarmy: I say, when 
the French had forced their way through, 
in order to attack the queen of Hungary’s 
dominions in Italy, it would be impossible 
for them to subsist their army there, un- 
less they were masters of the Mediterra- 
nean, which they can never be, as long as 
we have such a superior navy. 
. Does not every one see, Sir, that in 
these circumstances it is the business both 
of the queen of Hungary and king of Sar- 
dinia to provoke, rather than to make an 
attack. For what purpose should either 
of them make an attack upon France? To 
compel the French and their allies, it is 
said, to agree to reasonable terms of peace. 
Sir, they must do so in a short time, if no 
attack were to be made upon them. Iam 
persuaded, they would do so now, and 
will do so, if we desire nothing more than 
to secure the queen of Hungary in the 
possession of what now properly belongs 
toher. I have shewn how difficult and 
dangerous it is for the French to make an 
attack either upon the queen of Hungary 
in Bavaria, or the king of Sardinia in Pied- 
mont ; yet, difficult and dangerous as these 
attacks are, the French must make them 
both, if they are resolved to continue the 
war. Ifthey do not attack the queen of 
Hungary in Bavaria, the emperor. will 
think himself abandoned, and will. come to 
an accommodation with the queen of Hun- 
gary upon any terms, in order to recover 
is hereditary countries. On the other 
hand, if they do not support the Spaniards, 
and join with them in attacking the king 
of Sardinia, and after him the queen of 
Hungary’s dominions in Italy, the court 
. Of Spain will think itself abandoned, ‘and 
will come to an aecominodation upon any 
terms, both with us-and the queen of 
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Hungary. Nay, both the emperor and 
Spain may, out of revenge, resolve to join 
in an offensive alliance against France, if 
it should be thought proper to form any 
such alliance. - } : 

When I consider these things, Sir, I 
cannot help wondering, what put it in our 
wrong heads to send our troops to Flanders, 
or to form an army in that country. 
Flanders is, of all others, the place where 
France may with the greatest ease, and 
most benefit to itself, nay, and most pre- 
judice to this kingdom, attack the queen 
of Hungary. It is the country where, 
of all others, we ought to have been 
most cautious of provoking an attack. 
Flanders would have been secured by the 
Dutch neutrality, if we had formed no 
army there; but by forming an army there, 
we furnish the French with an excuse for 
attacking it, which will be admitted as a 
good one by, at least, all their friends in 

olland ; and, after being thus provoked, 
the conquests they may make there, will 
not give near so much umbrage to the 
neutral prmces of Europe, as they would 
have done, had the attack been begun. 
without any provocation. : 

Our army in Flanders has, therefore, in 


my opinion, Sir, done much more harm ta, . 


the common cause, than it ever:can do 
service ; whereas, .if we had never thought 
of forming an army there, or of taking 
any foreign troops into our. pay for that 
purpose, but had sent the money that 
army has cost us to the queen of Hungary, 
and king of Sardinia, their armies would 
by this time have been so numerous, and 
the strong places and defiles in the coun- 
try of the latter.so well fortified, that the 
French would have found it impossible for 
them to think of making a successful at- 
tack upon either; and, consequently, would 
have been glad to have agreed to a peace, 
upon such terms for their ally the em- 
peror, as even we ourselves. must have 
thought reasonable. And if the queen of 
Spain had found it impossible for her ta 
accomplish her views upon Italy, by the 
means of France, and all the hopes that 
have been given her, thereby disappointed, 
her resentment would have induced her 
to agree to the best terms of peace with 
us, that we could with any shadow of rea- 
son insist on. yn ve 

For this reason, Sir, if France and the 
emperor have not already offered terms of 
peace, or such as may serve as prelimina-. 
ries for treating and concluding a general 
peace, I am convinced, that the most ef- 
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fectual way we can take for inducing both 
of them to accept or offer such terms, is 
to put a negative upon this motion, to 
come immediately to a resolution, to add 
5 or 600,0002. to the subsidies allowed to 
the queen of Hungary, and the king of 
Sardinia; and at the same time to address 
his majesty, to call home his troops from 
Flanders. I shall grant, Sir, that to dis- 
band our army, in order to obtain a speedy 
and honourable peace, seems at first view 
to be a little paradoxical; but when we 
consider, that our army never did, nor 
ever can serve for any thing, but to ex- 
haust our treasure, which may be usefully 
employed another way; that the dismiss- 
ing of an useless army will very much in- 


crease those armies that can alone be use- | : 


ful, and that our arm may divert the war 
from that channel, where it is our interest 
to have it carried on, and turn it into that 
channel; where it is the interest of the 
common enemy to have it carried on: I 
say, when we consider these things, the 
paradox disappears, and reason and true 


policy resume their place. 


Thus, Sir, we may see, that our reject- 
ing this motion, and dismissing these Ha- 
noverians, instead of dissolving the alliance, 
as the hon. gentleman was pleased to call 
it, though, like the productions of the 
Nile, it seems to be, as yet, but half- 
formed: I say, instead of dissolving the 
alliance, it would cement it, as to every 
one of the parties concerned. The queen 
of Hungary, and king of Sardinia, would 
at first have chose to have had our 
money rather than our troops, which from 
the reason of things, I may assert, and have 
ground to assert from what I have heard, 
has been dropt by some of their ministers, 
though their ministers areas cautiousin their 
expressions as possible, because both are 
certainly willing to take our assistance, in 
any manner our ministers will please to 
give it; and if our ministers resolve that 
Hanover shall be a gainer by any part of 


‘the assistance we give, our allies must ac- 


cept of it in that manner, though they see, 
that it can be of little or no service to 
them. It is therefore evident, that this 
change of measures will cement the al- 
liance between us, and the queen of Hun- 
gary, and king of Sardinia; and as to the 
Dutch, it will not only cement our alliance 
with them, but unite us in the same mea- 


sure. The Dutch, Sir, have always been 


for assisting the queen of Hungary with 
their good offices, for obtaining reasonable 
terms of peace, and with their money for 
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supporting the war, till such terms can be 
obtained. They never thought of assist- 
ing her with troops, till our mad schemes 
made them afraid, lest France should ob- 
tain such a signal advantage over us, as 
might encourage her to enlarge her views, 
and form designs that might really be of 
dangerous consequence to the liberties of 
Europe. The affair of Dettingen: gave 
them the alarm: they were atraid, lest 
France might again catch our army in 
such a trap, as they had like to have 


caught it in, at that place; therefore, they 


sent a body of their troops to the Upper- 
Rhine, not to join with us in attacking 
France, but to prevent the French from 
attacking our army. , 

I must not conclude, Sir, without taking 
some notice of the terrible hgbgoblin, the 
hon. gentleman was pleased to frighten us 
with: I mean, that of our being engaged 
in a war with the unfted power of France 
and Spain, and without one ally to assist 
us, by which, he said, the war would be 
translated from the continent to this island. 
Sir, from the whole tenor of negociations 
and treaties, that gentleman was engaged 
in for twenty years together, I have some 
reason to think, that he and his friends 
have but a mean opinion, both of the 
strength and.courage of their country. 
Thank God! I have a better opinion of 
both; and, therefore, I have the pleasure 
to think, that if our marine were put upon 
a good footing, and the best use made of 
our navy, we have nothing to fear from 
both these nations combined together 
against us. Their land-armies, in which 
their strength consists, could be of no ser- 
vice to them against this nation, unless 
they were masters at sea, which they never 
could be, if we managed right, because we 
have three times more ships of war al- 


ready built, and thrice as many seamen as 


both put together ; and I am sure, we can 
build and refit faster than they can. But 
of all things I should be glad to know, how 
they could translate the war to this island? 
Can they march an army over from Calais 
to Dover? Can they waft it over in cockle- 
shells? JI am sure, they cannot in ships, 
at least such an army as would be sufficient 
for conquering this island; and if any of 
their troops should be landed by stealth, 
they must conquer, or be made. prisoners 
of war. The hon. gentleman must there- 
fore, and I wonder he did not, call the Pre- 
tender and the jacobites to his aid, in order 
to make his hobgoblin any way terrible. ° 
In case of such a war, Sin 1 will say, i 
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would be right in ug, not to seek for any 
ally upon the continent, unless we could 
form such a confederacy upon the conti- 
nent, as would be able, with a very little 
assistance from us, to engage im a land 
war against France and Spain, with a pro- 
bable view of success: for a Jand war, 
which must be supported almost entirely 
at our expence, will always do us more 
harm than good; because it diverts us 
from prosecuting the war in that manner, 
which is most natural to us, and which is 
the only manner ot prosecuting a war, by 
which this nation can expect to reap any 
advantage for itself in particular. 

To conciyde, Sir; what we have most 
to fear, may be brought upon us, by our 
sha method of assisting the queen of 
Hungary. The danger we have most to 
fear is, our being left engaged by our- 
selves alone, in a war against France and 
Spain, after our treasures have been ex- 
hausted, and our public credit sunk, by an 
unsuccessful land war, to such a degree, 
as to disable us from fitting out, or keep- 
ing our navy at sea. This may really tran- 
slate the war from the continent to this 
island ; and this may probably be the con- 
sequence of our pursuing any longer the 
scheme we now seem to be engaged in. 
By our taking a wrong method for assist- 
ing the queen of Hungary, both she, and 
the king of Sardinia, may, at last, be over- 
powered, and forced to conclude a separate 
“peace, upon any terms France and her 
allies shall please to prescribe; and this, 
after we have stretched our public credit 
to its utmost length, in giving them an 
useless, but expensive support: can we 
think, that such an event would not have 
a fatal effect upon our public credit, when 
s0 stretched to its utmost length? Sir, it 
would certainly ruin it at once, and re- 
duce all our paper-currency to its primi- 
tive nothing; so that we should be left 
engaged in a war, by ourselves alone, 
against France and Spain, at a time when 
our government could not, perhaps, raise 
or borrow 50,000. to fit out a squadron. 
This, Sir, is.no imaginary, it is a real dan- 
ger, a danger we. may very probably be 
thrown into, if we continue to pursue the 
same measiires ; and therefore, to prevent, 
as far as lies in my power, our being 


brought inte: this danger, I shall give my 


-hegatiye to the motion. 


A miotion was then made, and the ques- 
tion being put, that the debate be. ad- 


_ journed till Monday ; it was carried in the 
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negative, by a majority of 266 to 178. 
Then the said Resolution of the copamittee 
was agreed to. 


Debate in the Lords on a Motion for the 
Secret Articles of the Treaty of Worms.*} 


* The following is from the MS. ParLiamEne 
‘TaRY JouRNAL of the Hon. PHILIP 
YORKE. 


January 25. A motion was made by 
lord Chesterfield, in the House of Lords, 
for the secret Articles of the Treaty of 
Worms. He alluded to the story in Puf- 
fendorf, vide p. 36, but I was told did not 
enter into a thorough discussion of the 
treaty itself. The other Speakers in this 
Debate, which was not a long one, were 
lord Carteret, lord Lonsdale, duke of New- 
castle, and lord Bath. The first gave the 
House a particular account of the different 
rights to Final, that the late emperor's 
title to it was a bad one, and consequently 
the Genoese purchase of it, in the style of 
the civilians, was * un achat victeuz ;’ that 
the king of Sardinia had a better claim 
than any other prince, as standing in the 
place of the House of Caretti, from whom 
the Genoese usurped it, and he might have 
obtained that marquisate (besides other 
large conditions) from Spain and France, 


with whom he was so near closing, that 


the courier he dispatched to Worms with 
his ultimatum, was ordered to proceed to_ 
Paris, if it was not immediately complied 
with; and ponsesveuey sq useful an ally 
would have been entirely lost to the come 
mon cause. In this exigence (said my 
lord), I prevailed with the queen of Hun- 
gary’s minister to make some concessions, 
at the peril of being disowned by his court, 
though just after the signing of the treaty, | 
he received instructions, which justified 
what he had done. My lord likewise added, 
that he refused to consent to any article, 
which expressly tied down England to pay 
the money, and that there was no other 
stipulation relating to it, than what ap- 
peared in print; though he-did not declare 
so plainly, that we were nof by a secret 
article, obliged to assist in putting the 
king of Sardinia.in possession, if the re- | 
public. of Genoa refused to come amicably 
into it; but he censured the behaviour of 
that state, which had in several instances 
during the war, shewn a partiality to the 
Spaniards. Lord Bath endeavoured to 
reconcile his voting against this Address, 
with his having promoted motions of the 
like nature, whilst he was in opposition. 
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January 25. The Karl of Chesterfield 
moved, ‘“* That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, that he will be gra- 
ciously pleased to give orders, that there 

be laid before this Hoyse all and every se- 
ate articles, acts, declarations, or con- 
ventions, belonging or relating to the 
Treaty concluded between his majesty, 
the queen of Hungary, and the king of 
Sardinia, at Worms, on the 2d of Septem- 
ber, 1743; and likewise atl declarations, 
conventions, or instruments, signed by his 
majesty’s ministers and the ministers of the 
queen of Hungary, since the conclusion 
of, but relative to, the execution of the 
said Treaty.”"—The same being objected 
to; and debate thereupon: the question 
was put upon the said motion; and it was 
resolved in the negative. 


Debate in the Lords on an Address for 
discontinuing the Hanoverian Troops in the 
Pay of Great Britain.*| January 27. 
The order of the day being read for taking 
yto consideration the Estimates of the 
charge of the Hanoverians in the pay of 
Great Britain, 


_ The Earl of Sandwich rose and said :+ 


| My lords; having considered with 
the utmost degree of attention both the 
Estimates now before us, and the purposes 
for which these expences are demanded by 
the ministry, I find so many objections 
rising on every side, that I should think 
myself negligent of that duty which every 


_ * From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


t The following is from the MS. Paritiamen- 
TARY Journat of the Hon, PHILIP 


YORKE. 
The attendance at the House of Lords, 
the 27th of January, in expectation of the 


Debate on the Hanover Troops, was the 
largest [ ever saw there; but every thing 
went off upon a point of form; for after 
lord Sandwich, seconded by lord Hervey, 
had moved an Address exactly to tlie same 
effect, and almost in the same words, with 
that of the 9th of December, and lord II- 
chester had entertained us with a ver 

good set speech against it, Lord Chancel- 
lor rose, and informed the House, that it 
was his duty to put them .in mind of the 
Standing Law and Usage of Parliament, 
which was, that the same motion should 
not be revived in the same session, there 
being a very obvious reason for it, viz. that 


when either House of Parliament had given 
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men owes to his country, and which is pase 
ticularly incurabent on all thease who have 
the honour of sitting in ‘this illustrious as- 
sembly, if I should not communicate them 
on this occasion. For be that suppresses 
any sentiments which may be of use to the 
cammunity, is not much less criminal than 


he that professes what he does not think ; 


the one indged betrays his country, the 
other suffers it to be betrayed, when it is 
in his power to detect the treachery. 

Before we examine the reasonableness 
of the estimates, it is necessary to consider 
the purpose to which the sums are to be 
applied; for if the end is such as ought 
not to be pursued at any rate, it is useless 
to enquire whether the cheapest methods 
are proposed; the.scheme ought not to be 
regulated but rejected: nor are the esti- 
mates of any use, otherwise than as mo- 
numents of the wisdom of those counsel- 
lors who shall preserve the nation by lay- 
ing them aside. | 

As these estimates, my lords, shew the . 
charges of the Hanoverian troops,. which 
are proposed to be employed by Great 
Britain in the ensuing year, it is natural 
to enquire what services are to be exe 
pected from them, and whether the ad- 
vantages of retaining them in our pay are 
likely to be equivalent to the pay which 
they are to. receive from us. 

In this enquiry, my lords, there is now 
no place for suspicion which may be 
formed by prejudice, or for conjectures 
which are in themselves uncertain, and 
may be indulged at pleasure, and perhaps 


their sense upon any question, it might not 
be in the power of any persons to bring on 


the same affair again in a thin House, and 


overturn a solen.n Resolution of the ma- 
jority; therefore, as the contents of this 
Address did not in the least differ from 
those of a former, he thought- their lord- 
ships could not regularly enter inta a de- 
bate upon it.—Chesterfield supported the 
motion, by observing, that though the 
prayer of it was the same with that of the 
former, the different circumstances of each 
made sufficient variation in point of form ; 
the one was offered before it was. known 
that the Hanover troops would be asked 
for; that now. under consideration, was 
proposed after they had been carried inthe — 
other House, and sone lords (agreeably 
to their own declarations, ) might vote for 
this Address, who had opposed the former. 
However, if an-alteration was essential, he 


moved, “ that afger. the 25th of Marck 
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supported with probable arguments by 
those who maintain either side of the 
question in debate. We have been, my 
lords, unhappily enabled to speak from ex- 
perience of the troops of Hanover, and to 
to judge, from what they have already 

erformed, of the wonders which may be 
bereatter expected from them. 

The two chief virtues that distinguish a 
soldier are valour and obedience ; of which 
if either is wanting, he becomes a burthen, 
instead of a defence, to the community 
from which he receives his pay. Without 
valour, he whose whole business it is to en- 
counter dangers, to support fatigue, and 
to engage the enemy, must apparently be 
useless :. and, without obedience, his valour 
can only be madness, and not less .dange- 
rous to those that hire him, than to those 
whom he is hired to oppose. 

Of the valour of these troops, my lords, 


next”? might be added to the last para- 
graph.—This Amendment was, justly 
enough, treated by the court lords as a 
mere quibble; and if passed, would put 
the nation to a useless expence, in paying 
forces only during the season of inaction. 
The bringing on the question for. a Com- 
mittee of Enquiry, a second time into the 
House of Commons, only by altering the 
term of years from 20 to 10, was likewise 
urged as a parallel case. They declared 
they were as willing as the others, that the 
main question should be thoroughly can- 
vassed, provided it was done in a manner 
consistent with the known rules of parlia- 
ment.—Lord Carteret said, he was well 
acquainted with the heights and depths of 
this question, and was prepared to debate 
it at all times: * Suaviter in modo, sed for- 
‘titer in re.” If other lords were not 
equally ready, he. should not be against 
granting them a further time to collect all 
their arguments. This he said, because 
~ some lords in the opposition insisted, that 
if this question was not suffered to be de- 
bated, another day should be agreed to, 
when the estimate’ for the foreign troops 
might be considered.—At last, after seve- 
ral warm things had been thrown out from 
that quarter, lord Sandwich’s motion was 
dropt, and Tuesday next fixed upon by 
common consent for the final decision of 
this matter. : 

They seemed apprehensive, too, from 
something which Bathurst let fall, lest the 
court, after rejecting their Address, should 
move one of approbation, and make an end 
ef the.affair.that evening... . xg 
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I have been able to collect no instance, 
though I have had frequent opportunities 
of hearing those who would not have sup- 
pressed any accounts which might have 
contribu to reconcile the nation to 
them, and therefore am inclined to believe, 
that none of the boasted. advantages of the 
battle of Dettingen were obtained by our 
Hanoveriah auxiliaries. I never heard, 
my lords, that more than a single regi- 
ment was within reach of danger, and even 
that was probably hazarded by mistake, 
or accident, rather than design ; for it was 
posted in a wood. The dangers which 
were encountered by this regiment were 
very pompously mentioned, and the loss 
which it sustained was when ridiculously 
exaggerated ; because the falshood, how- 
ever it might serve to fill for a moment 
the mouths of those who thought they 
could never be sufficiently loud in praise 
of their confederates, was by its own na- 
ture subject to a speedy confutation. It 
was asserted, my lords, that 800 were de- 
stroyed; but when the lists were exa- 
mined, it appeared that this regiment 
which was thus fatally exposed, had suf- 
fered the loss only of fourscore men. 

Thus, my lords, they have given us 
very little hopes of any uncommon acts 
of valour; and therefore their obedience, 
if it could be secured, would be of no 
But it will be found, if we 
pursue the examination, that, though the 
have not exerted much spirit against their 
enemies, they have set their lawful com- 
manders at defiance: that they have at 
least shewn a remarkable firmness by ob- 
stinate disobedience; and though they 
have not marched against the French, 
have endeavoured to manifest their con- 
tempt of danger, by disregarding all the 
punishments which are inflicted’. by the 
discipline of armies, upon those who shall 
violate the orders of the general. 

As endeavours were used in a late de- 
bate to invalidate this accusation, it may 
now be proper to repeat it in a manner 
particular and explicit; for a general 
charge may be evaded by a general an- 
swer. At the late battle, the loudly cele- 
brated battle of Dettingen, four battalions 


‘of Hanoverians, who were posted in the 


rear of the first line, dnirage to advance 

inst the engmy, though they received 
pesitive orice and though thepeauld be 
posted there only ta support the other 
troops. Another body, my. lords, was 
posted on a hill, from whence they had 
the satisfaction of viewing the several re- 
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volutions of the battle without danger ; 
and they received so much pleasure from 
their convenient situation, that when they 
were commanded to come down and share 
the hazards which they contemplated, 
they declared, that they did not know the 
way, and that they could find no guide to 
direct them ; they stood still, therefore, 
till they saw the retreat of the French, 
and then found a guide who led them with 
very little trouble to the field, where there 
was no employment for them, but that ef 
counting the bodies of the slain. 

These, my lords, are instancesof such dis- 
obedience as was perhaps never unpunish- 
ed in any army before; such as are seldom 
to be found in any accounts which have 
been ever heard of battles or of sieges; 
and such as could be produced only by a 
confidence of security, and the knowledge 
of the value at which their lives were 
rated in comparison with those of the Eng- 
lish. -The only example which I can re- 
collect of military disobedience, recorded 
in ancient history, is that of a body of 
troops in the army of Fabius, who attacked 
the enemy without: orders, and were pu- 
nished for an illegal exertion of their cou- 
rage; a.crime surely more pardonable 
than cowardice, which has yet in our army 
escaped unpunished. 

- Such troops, therefore, my lords ; troops 

from whom no service is to be expected ; 
troops, who have already shewn, that they 
lo not consider themselves as obliged to 
deserve the pay which they receive, can 
be of no use to any nation; and it is, there- 
fore, unnecessary to enquire at what rate 
they may be hired: for who would waste 
time to consider the price of insolence, 
ignominy, treachery, and ruin? 

These.terms, my lords, however harsh 
they may sound to the ears of a courtier, 
are, In my opinion, such as the conduct of 
these troops, and of those who pro 
their continuance, must provoke, from 
every lover of his country, and such as may 
be justified by the strictest reason. For, 
what instance of treachery can be more 

‘flagrant, than that of receiving the pay of 
soldiers, and following those who hire them 
to the field, and then abandoning them to 
the enemy, without assistance? What 
treatment more ignominious can a nation 
suffer, than: the notorious contempt of its 
ewn mercenaries? What insolence can be 
mere offensive than defiance of command 
on a day of battie? or how can a people 
be more certainly ruined, than by hiring 
armies which will not serve them? 
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These troops, my lords, which I will 
suppose to be hired with: good intentions, 
will only appear to this unhappy nation, 
like the.shirt of Hercules, sent to him as 
an instance of love, but impregnated with 
poison, by which he was destroyed. 

Of the insolence. of these troops on 
other occasions, many instances have been 


‘mentioned, which I shall: leave to be re- 


counted by other lords,. whose indignation 
will, doubtless, be sufficiently provoked by 
the contempt which was thrown upon the 
British forces, when their monarch was 
guarded by Hanoverians, and that honour 
which is due to freemen was transferred to 
slaves. a, ; es 

Such, my lords, are the troops, of whose 
pay the estimates are this day before you; 
troops which we have found, by expe- 
rience, are not to be trusted, and which, 
therefore, ought not to be paid; troops - 
which can be of no use to England, be- 
cause they will not obey orders; and from 
whom it cannot be expected that they will 
fight for liberty, because they have ne 
knowledge of the blessing which they are 
to promote, and to whom it will be of no 
great importance whether they are the 
property of one master or of another. 

But though they can be of no use to the 
nation, we are not to imagine, my lords, 
that they were originally hired, or that 
they are now proposed to be continued, 
without a reason. Those troops may sup- 
port the minister, which may ruin the 
nation; nor is this the first.body of auxi- 
liaries which courtiers Rave called in to 
their assistance, when they perceived their 
interest weak, and began to suspect. that 
they were looked on with less favour than 
they expected. This expedient has been 
too frequently countenanced by this 
House, ard methods have been found out, 
by which votes have been obtained in 
behalf of treaties, of which none of 
those that approved them could_ shew 
the use. But I hope, my lords, those 
times of corruption and dependence are 
now at an end; and that we shall no longer. 
support the minister who betrays us, or 
lick the feet of the priest who leads us to 
be sacrificed. I hope, therefore, I shall 
be favourably heard. by this House, when 
I propose a remedy for these evils; the 
only remedy which I believe it possible to 
apply, which indeed has been delayed al- 
ready too long, but which it is in vain to 
delay longer, since we nrust have recourse 
to it at last, or sink into that ryin and 


slavery, from which we boast ef rescuing 
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ow neighbours. I move, therefore, & That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
majesty, earnestly beseeching his majesty 
that, in consideration of the jealousies and 
discontent of his faithful subjects at home, 
and his British forces abroad, he would be 
praciously pleased to give orders, that the 
16,000 Hanoverians be no longer conti- 
nued in the pay of Great Britain, being 
prejudicial to the public service, incon- 
sistent with the true interest of his majesty, 
and dangerous to the tranquillity and wel- 
fare of this-nation.”’ 


Lord Hervey: 


_ My lords; though my youth and 
inexperience ought perhaps to restrain me 
from delivering my opinion with much 
confidence, on a question so important, 
yet, since thé importance of the question 
is likewise a reason, why no man who has 
any regard for the honor or prosperity of 
England should be silent, I hope I shall be 
excused, if I deliver my sentiments to 
your lordships, with all the freedom of in- 
dependence ; and that some regard will be 
had to the honesty of my intentions, thoagh 
I cannot claim it on-any other account. 

I shall speak, my lords, with more con- 
fidence, because, though the question be 
without doubt important, I can. by no 
méafs conceive it difficult. It appears to 
me, that every man who looks for truth in 
this enquiry, will certainly find it; and 
that no man can be perplexed, who does 
not labour rather to find subterfuges, than 
to discover reason, and to embarrass his 
opponents, rather than inform himself. 

othing, my lords, seems to me more 
 Incontrovertibly manifest, than that the in- 
terest: of Hanover is contrary to that of 
England; that the Hanoverians will for 
ever contest with us the favofr of our 
common sovereign, and will generally en- 
joy it in a degree which the English must 
Rot presume to hope, may be Pepsi | 
ary ag It may not only be imagined, 
my lords, fromthe natural end-unavoida- 
ble contrariety of interests, and from the 
jealousies which must always subsist be- 
tween nations i endent of each other; 
and which have nething in common, ex. 
cept their prinee; but it mey be disco. 
vered, from the experience whick we have 
had, and the partial favour by which they 
have been distinguished on many late oe- 
castens, nor is it tu be heped, that this 


kingdom can enjoy the presence, or ew: | 


gage the care of its monarch, till this 
worthless territory be separated fronr it. 
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From the Hanoverian dominions, my 
lords, it is absolutely impossible, that we 
should receive either an increase of power 
or of wealth, or that they should contri- 
bute to advance our interest on the conti 
nent. All the effects which we shall ex- 
perience from them, must for ever be such 
as we have already experieneed: we shall 
always find them burthensome and expen- 
sive; and shall every day see our counsels 
perplexed, and our designs defeated, by 
an absurd complication of irreconcilable 
interests: we shall always be afraid of 
every enemy that can attack these darling, 
these beloved dominions ; and must every 
day see ourselves obliged to support them 
with our forces, and enrich them with our 
treasures. 

Of the hateful effects of Hanoverian ins 
fluence, we have now, my lords, an ine 
stance before us; an instance by which it 
appears, how much it may operate to the 
detriment ef the public. We are this day, 
my lords, to take into consideration the 
most unpopular scheme that ever was 
formed for the ruin of a nation: we are 
now to continue in our pay, troops which 
we have already found to be of no use, 
which will obey no command, and which 
have not hitherto imagined themselves ob- 
liged to share with those that pay them, 
their hardships, or their distresses, or their 
dangers ; but, in confidence of their inte- 
rest in the affection of their prince, have, 
in the most open and shameful manner; 
msulted the British forces, and claimed, 
with equal effrontery and ho pei @ sue 
periority over those who supply them with 
bread, and by whom they are enabled to 
swell with riot, and to glitter in splendor, 
which was never before known to the ins 
habitants of their barren country. 

This is surely, my lords, no time fow 
profusion, while we are ed in war 
with two of the most: powerful nations of 
the universe; nor do. those eres the 
proper objects of ouy liberality, whom the 
enjoyment of sudden affluence only incites 
to insult their benefactors, and who have, 
by the most contemptuous and ungrateful 
msolence, exasperated the nation. If it 
be, therefore, convenient to hire merce- 
hevies, we ought to hire those who have no 
pretensious to sebtract themselves front 
the authority of Britwh commanders. If 
it be still the fate. of. this nation, to pour 
her traasures into other countries, let some 
people at least: be chosen, who wil own 
the benefit; and who will not growl. at the 
hand by which they are-fed, : 
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In my opinion, my lords, instead of 
wasting our time in considering this 
scheme, we ought to enquire who was its 
author ; for whoever he was, my love of 
‘my native country inclines me to hope, 
that he will not long escape punishment. 

It is, however, my lords, at present ra- 
ther our business to hinder the progress of 
treachery, than to punish those by whom 
we have hitherto been betrayed, and to 
procure the discharge of these hateful 
_ troops, rather than enquire by whom the 
were taken into pay ; for this end I think the 
-motion necessary, and therefore second it. 


Lord Ilchester : 


My lords; the question now. be- 
fore us, is of such importance, not only to 
this nation, but to allthe powers of Europe, 
whose independence is threatened, or 
whose territories are coveted by the insa- 

‘tiable ambition of the House of Bourbon ; 
that as it requires the most attentive scru- 
tiny, so every man who has endeavoured 
by diligent enquiries, or unprejudiced ap- 
plication, to understand fully the topics 
which are now to be discussed, ought to 
declare the result of his reflections ; that 
all our disputes may be at last terminated 
-by a reasonable, and, if it may yet be 
hoped, an unanimous decision. 

I have diligently attended, my lords, to 
the several debates which have been pro- 
duced in this House, by the contract for 
taking the troops of Hanover into English 
pay, and after having weighed with the 
utmost impartiality, whatever has been ad- 
vanced, can discover no reason which 
ought to prevail upon your lordships, to 
comply with any motion like that which is 
now made. : 

I need not remind your lordships, that 
we are now engaged in a war, which will 
require all.the strength that we can hope 
to assemble; I need not dwell upon the 
wealth, or the power of our enemies, or 
display their territories, or number their 
armies ; for it is too well known that their 
force is such as holds the world in awe, 
and has more than once threatened the 
slavery of mankind: nor is it necessary to 
expatiate upon the importance of the 
quarrel in which we are engaged; for who 
is there yet ignorant that the Spaniards 
have invaded our commerce, and that the 
French desire to deprive us of our liber- 
ties, to make our country one of the pro- 
vinces of an universal monarchy, and to 
crush us in the general destruction of the 
reformed religion ? 

(VOL. XH. J 


Sor discontinuing the Hanoverian Troops. 
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At ‘such a time, it might be imagined 
that proposals for increasing our armies 
would be rather offered, than one for dimi- 
nishing them; at least that no diminution 
of our forces should be proposed, but far 
irresistible reasons; reasons which force 
conviction, and preclude all possibility of 
debate. 7 

And yet, my lords, at this critical con- 
juncture of affairs, in this time of universal 
danger, we have heard very frequent per- 
suasions to disband a very large body of 
our troops, and these persuasions have 
been urged with the most unwearied and- 
importunate obstinacy; but, in my opi- 
nion, if they have any weight, it must 
arise merely from the vehemence with 
which they have been uttered: for I do 
not find that any arguments have been 
produced, that can induce your lordships 
to agree to so dangerous a proposal. 

Whatever has been offered beyond 
empty declamations, or severe and inde- 
cent invectives (which, as they are always 
easy and obvious, deserve very little re- 
gard), is founded upon the disputes that 
have arisen in the combined army. This, 
my lords, is the sum of every harangue 
which this question has produced; with 
this the charge is begun, and after a few 
cursory digressions, with this it is con- 
cluded: nor has any thing more been 
urged, if we cull out the substance of the 
accusation from the heap of words, by 
which it has been buried, than that there 
have arisen jealousies and wranglings on 
many occasions, between the troops of 
England and those of Hanover. 

That such disputes have in reality arise 
In this, as in other confederate armies, it 
is not necessary to deny; because, though - 
all the reports which have been circulated 
by malice or credulity through the nation 
should be admitted, of which many might 
doubtless be confuted, and perhaps many 
confute themselves by their absurdity and 
incredibility ; yet the consequence which 
is drawn from themis by no means unar | 
voidable; nor, because there has been 
some disagreement among our forces, is it. 
to be inferred, that any part of them ought 
to be disbanded. 

. Though there has been hitherto not © 
such harmony between our troops and 
their auxiliaries as might be desired; and 
rather desired than expected ; yet it is not 
to be supposed thatthey will be permanent 
or fatal: part of the jealousy, which natu- 
rally arises between strangers, will be dis- 
persed by that familiarity, which the con< 
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tinuance of their conjunction must in time 

roduce: and part may be extinguished 
By an impartial and prudent accommoda- 
tion of those claims, whatever they are, 
which have been asserted with so much ve- 
hemencé on both sides, that perhaps nei- 
ther car, now boast of being entirely in the 
right, — 

It is, indeed, objected that the conti- 
nuance of these troops is contrary to the 
desire of the whole nation: and that the 
opinion which universally prevails is, that 
the English and Hanoverians cannot safe- 
ly act together; that their feuds have al- 
ready risen to that height, that they con- 
sider each other as the enemies from whom 
they have most to fear, and whom they 
would most willingly destroy; and that 
there is danger lest, in another year, these 
discontents should be ripened to mutiny, 
and the camp be filled with slaughter and 
with bloodshed. 

That some regard, my lords, is to be 
paid to the inclinations of the people, and 
some respect to be shewn to their opinions, 
I have no intention to deny; nor should I 
applaud the prudence of that minister, who 


should not willingly delay the execution : 


of an unpopular, though beneficial design, 
till the nation should be free from its pre- 
judices, and be willing to receive argument 
and evidence without clamour, and with- 
out rage. But the scheme ought to be 
such, as might be delayed without being 
lost ; and the people ought to suffer only a 
suspension, not a forfeiture of the advan- 

es to be procured by it ; for an upright 
minister is to gratify the inclinations of the 
people, only for the sake of promoting 
their interest. 

‘But the opinion, my lords, that these 
troops cannot safely act together, is not 
universal ; for many of our officers are far 
from admitting it. Ihave consulted on 
this occasion a gentleman distinguished 
for his military knowledge, and honoured 
by his majesty with the highest authority, 
and found him so far from being convinced 
of the impracticability of an union, that he 


declared himself persuaded, that all those 


animosities by which the two bodics had 


hitherto been agitated would ‘subside, and 


that another campaign would reconcile 
them to each other. | 

_ There is not, indeed, any reason for 
which it can be conceived more difficult 
for ape em to agree with the Hanove- 
rians, than with troops with which we may 
be supplied by any other powers. With 
vegard to any of the faults imputed to the 
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Hanoverians, it is not to be imagined that 
other nations are exempt from them; any 
other troops may affect the same privileges 
and assert their claim with the same arro- 


gance: nor is it probable that they will be 


either more brave or more obedient. 

It has been objected against the Hano- 
verians, that they are slaves, that they are 
therefore incapable of fighting with spirit 
in defence of liberty. This imputation is 
surely urged rather to gratify an inclination 
which has lately appeared remarkably pre- 
dominant, of spealing contemptuously of 
Hanover and its inhabitants, than with any 
view of influencing the House ; for it is not 
to be supposed that mercenaries are often 
very curious to examine the cause’ in | 
which they are engaged, or that they have 
any other view than that of maintaining 
their reputation, and of oe pay. 
But if it be necessary that all those, who — 
are to draw their swords in defence of 
freedom, should themselves be free, I 
know not from what happy corner of the 
earth the loss of these troops can be sup- 
plied; for it will not be easy to find any 
nation, that boasts more freedom than the 
Hanoverians. Even our confederates the 
Austrians, whose bravery or steadiness has 
not been disputed, and who seem animated 


against the French by an irreconcilable 


hatred, are not themselves free; yet they 
have given us no reason to suspect, that the 
cause of universal liberty will be deserted 
by them. a 

One argument at least may be urged 
against this motion, and that one, if it be 
candidly considered, will not leave room 
for any other. We cannot discharge 
these troops from our pay, unless an equal 
number can be hired hon some other 
power; andI am confident no prince can 
be found in this general conflagration of 
the continent, who will weaken his own 
dominions by hiring out his troops: nor 
do I think that any others, if they could be 
obtained, could with equal safety be trusted. 
The Hanoverians are united to us by ties 
which do not subsist with regard to any 
other people; they have the same prince 
with ourselves, and therefore cannot desert 
us. But from any other troops which we 
may obtain by treaty, we can only hope 
that they will serve us till better pay, or a 
change of interest, or gust of caprice shall 
separate them from us. We live, my 
lords, in an age which affords us too many 
examples of the infractién of treaties, in 
which we see the most sacred stipulations 
broken not only without justice but with- 
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out decency; we can therefore place very 
little confidence in forces, whose service is 
not secured to us by something more coer- 
cive than the solemnity of oaths or trea- 
ties. 7 : 

For this reason, my lords, I think the 
motion, which has been made, apparently 
contrary to the interest of this nation, and 
evidently injurious to the common cause 
of liberty which we are now. defending: I 
shall therefore think it my duty to reject 
it, and hope to find very few of your lord- 
ships of a contrary opinion. 


Lord Raymond : 


| My lords: as I am fully convinced 

that compliance with this motion would 
not only embarrass the designs of our 
allies, but defeat all the schemes both of 
our ancestors and ourselves, destroy that 
a of liberty which has been so happily 
ormed, and successfully pursued, and 
throw the world into the hands of the 
French monarch, I think it necessary to 
declare my resolution of opposing it. 

It is, wndeed, not without the utmost 
degree of surprise that 1 hear some noble 
lords, who have appeared hitherto ambi- 
tious of being distinguished as the friends 
and defenders of liberty, assert the neces- 
sity of discharging so large a part of the 
troops which have been raised for its sup- 

ort, at a time when no others can be 
hired, and when by weakening our army 
. Wwe must inevitably expose ourselves to su- 
perior numbers, and either perish in a 
useless struggle, in which we cannot hope 
for success, or submit, without the honour 
of resistance, to an enemy implacable and 
insolent, and receive such terms as ambi- 
tion shall be pleased to prescribe to us. 
It might with reason be expected, that 
the noble lords who advise the discharge 
ofthe Hanoverians, should instruct us how 
our army may be recruited, or how we 
may oppose the armies of the House of 
Bourbon without troops; for if it be con- 


fessed that troops are necessary to success, 


and that no other troops can be pracured, 
he that advises the discharge of those 
whom we now retain, whatever reasons he 
may offer, or however speciously he may 
defend his opinion, advises only the deser- 


tion of our cause, the exaltation of the - 


House of Bourbon, and the slavery of his 
Dative country. 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke : 


My lords; I have no desire on this 
er any other occasion to suppress evidence 


Jor discontinuing the Hanoverian Troops. 
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or obstruct enquiry; nor have I any rea- 
sons to wish that the question now before 
us, may not be fully and openly delibera- - 
ted; but it is my duty to take care that 
your deliberations are carried on according 
to the methods instituted by your prede- 
cessors, and the established orders of this 
House, and to remark any deviation from 
them, whenever it shall happen by negli- 
ence, or forgetfulness, or zeal. 1 think 
it therefore necessary to observe to your 
lordships, that the question which must 
ensue the motion now under our considera- 
tion, has already been decided in this ses- 
sion, and that it therefore cannot, accord- 
ing to the constitution of this House, be 
proposed again. That the reasonableness 
or impropriety of my objection may ap- 
a to your lordships,-I move that the 
ournal of the 9th of last month may be 
read. [The said motion was read as fol- 
lows: Moved to resolve, ** That an humble 
Address be presented to his majesty, that 
his majesty will be reciouay pleased ta 
give orders that the 16,000 Hanoverians, 
now in the pay of Great Britain, be no 
longer continued in the service of this na- 
tion, after the twenty-fifth inst. thereby to 
put a stop to the jealousies and heart-burn- 
ings among his majesty’s faithful subjects 
at home, and his British forces abroad.”” 
Then lord Hardwicke proceeded.] . It will 
not, I suppose, now be doubted by your 
lordships, that this question has been al- 
ready determined, for the matter and al- 
most the words of both motions are the 
same. In both, the same petition is pro- 
posed, in both for the: same reason. It 
was proposed by the first motion to ad- 
dress his majesty, that the 16,000 Hano- 
verian troops be no longer continued in 
the service of Great Britain after the 25th 
day of December, in consideration of the 
jealousies and heart-burnings of his faith- 
ful subjects at home, and his English troops 
d ; and it is now proposed that his 
majesty should be addressed that the same 
forces should, for the same reason, be no 
longer in the pay of Great Britain. 
Surely, my lords, it is scarcely possible 
to propose the question twice in terms 
more nearly the same, without trans- 
cribing it; nor can I conceive’ that any 
advantage will be taken of the difference 
of an expression in the two motions, since 
the sense and tendency of the latter is 
exactly the same with those of the for- 
mer. | 
One of the established rules of parlia- 
mentary proceeding is, that no question 


s: 
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once decided shall be brought into debate .| of the former was, that his majesty should’ 


again in the same session, and none of all 
our orders are more necessary to ascertain 
and expedite our determinations; for if 
that which is decided on one day may be 
called in question on the next, or when- 
ever either party shall obtain any casual 
superiority, what can be expected but per- 
petual uncertainty and endless confusion ? 
The law which has passed to day, may be 
repealed before it can be promulgated, all 
regularity will be destroyed, and the van- 
quished party will always hope to become 
conquerors at last, by returning often to 
the charge. 

This rule, my lords, as common sense 
shows it to be absolutely necessary, has 
received a sanction from an uninterrupted 
observation of many ages, and was gies Sa 
ed by a-very remarkable expedient once 
used by this House to preserve it from 
violation. Amidst the perplexities and 
disorders into ‘which the public affairs 
were thrown; by the fatal artifices of the 
managers of the South Sea Company, a 
question having been precipitately deter- 
mined, was proposed again to the House; 
but though it appeared necessary to take it 
again into consideration, this rule was 
considered as too important to be violated 
upon any occasion; the king therefore 
was addressed to prorogue the House for 
a day, that a new session might give them 
an opportunity of rectifying their mis- 
take without any infraction of the consti- 
tution. . 

_ I believe, it will not be imagined that 
the same expedient is now necessary ; but 
the caution, by which it. was suggested, 
is always to be imitated ; nor can we, by 
any irregularity, introduce more confusion 
than by permission of questions to be re- 
peated in the same sessions in which they 
ave been decided. ° | 


_ The Earl of Chesterfield : 


My lords; notwithstanding my vene- 
ration for the noble lord who has repre- 
sented to us the necessity of adhering to 
the orders of the House, I cannot but de- 
clare myself of opinion that this caution is 
at present unseasonable; and that there 


is no danger of deviating from established. 


practice, by. considering this motion, 

which appears to me very different from 

i which has been read from our jour- 
Sap ts 7 

If we consider, my lords, the ends pro- 

osed by this motion and the former, we 

shall find them very different. ‘The intent 


be addressed not to engage in certain mea- 
sures; that of the present is to address 
him to alter them, though he has engaged 
inthem. — | 

If it be yet doubted whether these mo- 
tions are sufficiently distinct, it may be 
observed, that those, who rejected the 
former, may yet vote for this, without ex-' 
posing themselves to the charge of incon- 
sistency or variation of principles; and. 
surely, my lords, those motions must be 
different of which the.same person may,’ 
without altering his sentiments, disapprove 
the one and applaud the other. — 

When the motion, which has now been 
read to your lordships, was debated in this 
House, a noble lord observed, that he 
could not agree to it because it did not: 
appear that it would be of any use, since 
we could not know that the troops of 
which we proposed to solicit the discharge, 
would be retained any Jonger in our pay ; 
but he declared, that if any new treaty of 
the same kind should be brought before us,’ 
he should not consider himself as preclud- 
ed from voting against it; since he did not’ ~ 
disapprove the motion as unjust, but as un- 
necessary and premature. | 

There is now, my lords, another con- 
tract for the continuance of these forces, 
and a motion is now made to your lord- 
ships, not to enquire whether it ought to. 
be made, but to censure and annul it. 
The former motion was for an Address to 
prevent a future, this to remedy a present 
evil; which those who now feel it might 
not have foreseen, and which therefore 
they may be desirous to shake off, though 
they would not take any measures to ob- 
viate it. se 

if this motion, my lords, be considered 
as the same with the former, and thefefore 
rejected without debate, let us examme 
the amount of the several assertions which 
we have heard on this occasion. The for- 
mer motion was rejected because it was 
made too soon, and this because it is too 
late; when, my lords, must the time come 
in which this question is to be debated? 
We must not endeavour to. prevent ilf 
measures, because it is possible that they 
never may be tuken; and when they are 
taken, we must notattempt to defeat them, 
because we miscarried in our endeavour to 
prevent them. Thus, my lords,:we are 
driven from one day to another, and for- 
bidden either to conjecture what is to 
come, or to review what is past. , 

It will, I suppose, be answered that -we 
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shall have an opportunity of debating this 
subject, when i Bill for appropriating 
the money granted for the service of the 
year shall be brought before us; but it 
must be remembered, my lords, that those 
debates are almost without choice; for as 
all the ends for which money is granted, 
are complicated in one Bill, which must be 
either wholly passed or wholly rejected, 
weshall be obliged to allow some expences, 
however inconvenient, however ignomi- 
nious, that we may not obstruct others of 
which the necessity is generally acknow- 
ledged ; and which cannot be delayed at 
the end of a session, when there is no 
longer time for passing a new Bill, without 
the utmost confusion of our affairs, the 
disappointment of our allies, thereproach of 
ourcounselsand the detriment of the public. 

I hope therefore, my_lords, this question 
_ will now be permitted to be debated, be- 
cause its importance cannot be denied ; 
and such measures ought not to be taken 
without the concurrence of this House, 
which can be obtained only by open and 
free deliberation. | 


_ The Earl of Cholmondeley : 


My lords; I am fully convinced 
that the objection made to the present 
motion by the noble lord, is not to be re- 
moved: for, upon comparison of this mo- 
tion with that which has been just read, I 
cannot discover how one differs from the 
other ; and as it is the undoubted duty of 
your lordships, to support the established 
orders of the House, t must conclude that 
it will now be rejected as containing a 
question which has in this session been.al- 
ready decided. | | 

I am, indeed, surprised to hear it assert- 
ed, that the question is not the. same with 
_ the former; because, whoever entertains 
any doubt concerning it, may easily 
satisfy himself by examining the two mo- 
tions, of which not only the intention, but 
almost every particle of the language is 
the same. — 

It is, indeed, observed that they are dif- 
ferent, as they respect different periods of 
time; but even of the truth of this remark 
Iam not convinced; for they appear to 
mie to regard the same time: by the former 
motion it was proposed, that his majesty 
' should be addressed against continuing 
these troops in his pay, beyond the 25th 
day of last month; the 25th of that month 
is now past, and therefore to request 
that the troops should be dismissed, is 
merely to renew the former petition. 
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1 hope, it is not necessary to observe to 
vour lordships, how carefully the rules of 
our procedure, and particularly this impor- 
tant, this constitutional, this fundamental 
principle ought to be secured from infrac-: 
tion; for what consequences might not 
ensue from a precedent by which our 
posterity should be taught to recall, in the 
same session, those questions which have 
already been determined? Thus, when a 
tax has been laid upon land for the support 
of the government, a small number may, 
on some day when no such motion is ex- 
pected, or when the rest is retired into the 
country, re-consider the Bill and reject it ; 
perhaps only for the sake of embarrassing 
the public. | 

If such precedents be admitted, there 
is an end at once of public wisdom, and of 
public credit; fur no decision can have 
any weight, because none can ever be con- 
clusive ; andno funds can be appropriated, 
because they may be immediately anni- 
hilated by the sudden prevalence of ano- 
ther party ; endless confusion will be let in: 
upon us, and the violation of this single 
rule must at once abolish our consti- 
tution. 


The Earl of Chesterfield : 


My. lords; as the noble lords seem’ 
to imagine shat by taking the motion as it 
now stands into consideration, we shall 
violate the essential and immemorial orders 
of this House, I shall endeavour an.amend-: 
ment, which will remove all scruples, and 
makethe question absolutely different from 
that which was lately before us.—I propose 
therefore that after ‘‘ the pay of Great 
Britain,”? be inserted these words, * after 
the 25th of March next ;” which words, as 
they fix a new term for the dismission of 
the troops, must be allowed wholly to 
change the state of the question, and 
therefore will put it in our power to debate 
it, without any danger of breaking those 
rules which the noble lord seems so reso- 
lute to preserve from being violated. 


The Earl of Cholmondeley : 


_ My lords; it is not without some 
grief and indignation, that I hear a pro- 
posal made in this House, so little consist- 
ent with its dignity and its peace; a pro- 
posal so trifling, in an affair so important, 
that it seems formed only to expose our pro- 
ceedings to ridicule, and to show with how | 
little difficulty our orders may be evaded. 
The change, my lords, which has been | 
proposed, is a change of nothing but sound, 
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the real question still continues the same, 
and has been already decided; nor can it 
be recalled before another session, with- 
out breaking that rule, of which the im- 
portance is too obvious to be contested, and 
to which I am determined to adhere, as to 
apart of the foundation on which the fa- 
bric of our government is built. Ifsuch 
alterations as this can make a motion new, 
it will be always possible to form new mo- 
tions upon every affair that shall come be- 
fore us; for dates may be always varied, 
and some circumstance may be added or 
taken away: so that nothing can ever be 
‘ settled, which malignity or caprice shall 
be inclined to embarrass by a new dispute; 
nor can we ever proceed through the dif- 
ferent questions which are brought before 
us, because one question may be perpe- 
tually renewed. | 


Lord Carteret : 


My lords; the noble lord who first 
objected to the motion, as contrary to the 
stated rules of our proceedings, deserves, 
in my opinion, the highest praises for the 
vigilance with which he preserves our 
orders from violation, and the candour and 
decency with which he has proposed his 
objection to the House.—The objection to 
the motion as it was first made, was indis- 
putably just, nor can I discdvé¥ that it is 
yet removed by the alteration. I am of 
opinion with the noble lord who spoke last, 
that the question still continues the same 
with that which has been already regu- 
larly determined after a long debate.—It 
cannot, my lords, be reasonable to debate 
the same question for ever; the business 
ef the House is very complicated and ex- 
tensive, and the whole can never be con- 
cluded, unless we have some method of 
knowing when we have dispatched each 
part. Ifthe same question may be debated 
more than once in a session, it may be de- 
bated without end; and the decision of 
the House can be of no use, because a 
new decision may at any time be expected 
contrary to the former. 


Viscount Lonsdale : 


. My lords; my regard for the dig- 
nity of this august House, and my zeal for 
the honour of our determinations, always 
fills me with the utmost indignation, when 
I hear any assertions uttered among us, 
ot Ghats that reputation may be impaired, 
which has been transmitted to us by our 
‘ancestors, and to which we must a 
owe that reverence, with which our de- 
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crees are: received by the people—No- 
thing, my lords, can so certainly disho- 
nour us, or so speedily level us with the 
meanest of the crowd, as a notorious and 
apparent disregard of truth, or attempts to 
evade it by artifices of sophistry. And 
such is the artifice by which the motion 
now before us, is attempted to be rejected 
without a debate ; a motion that was made 
originally different from any yet made, 
though on the same subject with the for- 
mer, but which, as it is now altered, has 
nothing in common with the former, but 
the intention of procuring the discharge 
of the Hanoverian forces, which have been 
maintained at the expence of this country, 
without any advantage to those that pay 
them.—Yet this intention, my lords, is suf- 
ficient to alarm those, who have determin- 
ed at all events to continue the burthen 
upon us, however impatiently it may be 
borne ; and who, therefore, think it neces- 
sary to hinder any enquiries into this dark 
and detestable scheme. But that cause 
must always be suspected that is defend- 
ed by chicanery and fallacy, and of which 
those who may be justly imagined best 
qualified to defend it, elude the examina-. 
tion by a mean recourse to subterfuges and 
quibbles.—Whether any infraction of the 
orders of the House be threatened by this 
motion, can only be discovered by exa- 
mining the rule which is supposed to re- 
strain us from it. I hope, therefore, that 
those lords who have so warmly declared 
for constant and unvaried regularity, will 
order the rule to be read to us, of which 
they have recommended the observation. 


~ Lord Delawar : 


My lords; the rule which has beer 
mentioned as necessary to be observed, is, 
indeed, one of the essential and inviolable 
rules of this House, and has been in all ages — 
regarded as the great barrier .of our de- 
bates, and our chief security against fac- 
tion and confusion; but it is not to be 
found among our written orders, being one 
of those rules which do not depend upon 


‘choice, but which necessity prescribes and 


custom has ratified, like many usages and 
customs of this nation, which are constant- 
ly observed ; for instance, in the common 
law, though their original cannot be traced. 
This rule is likewise observed in the other 
House, but it is no where to be found in 
their records: it must, in fact, be the rule 
of every assembly, because it cannot be 
said that deliberations are of any use, if 
those whose opinion is rejected, may have 
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the liberty of renewing their arguments 
without end, and of oe apa aed decision 
@s soon as it has passed. 


Viscount Lonsdale : 


My lords; I cannot he yet satis- 
Ged With the validity of that authority, by 
which some noble lords imagine us prohi- 
bited to consider the motion which has 
been made. The rule to which they refer, 
and from which they declare themselves 
determined never to depart, is, by their 
own confession, no where to be found; 
and surely that rule which has no autho- 
rity, which was never proposed to the 
. House for its approbation, and which was 
never registered in our records, can be of 
no great importance. It is said, indeed, 
to be a custom, which by the approbation 
of many ages, has obtained the validity of 
a law; but, my lords, this, though a spe- 
cious, is yet an insufficient answer ; for all 
customs must have a known original, and 
that original must be somewhere to be 
traced. This dispute is, however, super- 
fluous on the present occasion ; for the 
question now before us, is entirely diffe- 
rent from that which was lately under our 
consideration: and, as it is a question of 
the utmost moment, I hope no trifling 
arts, or low evasions will be used to hinder 
us from such an examination of it, as may 
enable us to discover the truth, and secure 
the honor of our country. 


The Earl of Morton : 


My lords; the question now before 
you appears to relate, not immediately to 
any of the national affairs, but to your own 
methods of procedure, and the established 
custom of this House, of which 1 cannot 
pretend to have much knowledge. I shall, 
however, offer my sentiments upon it, if 
not with skill, at least with honesty, and 
hope to be heard with the same indulgence 
as when I presumed to speak before upon 
this subject. 

The present question, my lords, seems 
to me wholly different from that which 
arose from the late motion; and, there- 
fore, though the rule which has been men- 
tioned should be allowed all the validity 
and importance which has been ascribed 
to it, we may, in my opinion, very properly 
consider the motion. 

‘It has been already observed, my lords, 
that the order of the other House is in 
this respect the same with our own; yet a 


ease may be found in their records, ex- 
An en- 


actly parallel to that before us. 
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quiry was proposed, into the conduct of a 
noble person, for twenty years,which, after 
a very long debate, was rejected ; nor can 
it be said to have been rejected, till all 
that could be urged for it had been heard; 
yet a few days afterwards, my lords, ano- 
ther motion was made for an enquiry into 
the conduct of the same person, for the 
last ten years only, which was agreed to; 
nor was it ever urged in that debate, that 
the question was unconstitutional, or had 
been moved before. 

The present case, in my opinion, ex- 
actly resembles that which I have men- 
tioned. ‘The question now before us seems 
to me of the same kind with a former 
question, but by no means the same. 
When the motion was lately made for ad- 
dressing his majesty, that the troops of Han- 
over should not be continued in our pay 
beyond a certain day, which was the day on 
which the contract expired, I thought the 
motion, as the noble lord has been pleased 
to remind the House, unnecessary and 
premature ; and therefore refused to. 
to it, since we did not know that there 
was any design of taking them again into 
the pay of Great Britain. But now, my 
lords, it is evident that the contract is to 
be renewed, and, therefore, the nature of 
the question is altered, and we may pro- 
ceed to consider it without deviating from 
our ancient rules or established customs. 


The Earl of Bath: 


My lords; the question now before 
us is of the utmost importance to the pub- 
lic, and such as has raised the expectations 
of the people te the greatest height; the 
eyes of all the nation are now upon us, and 
every man who has any regard for the ge- 
neral welfare of his country waits for the 
determinatfon of your lordships with all 
the anxiety of suspence ;_nor can the soli- 
citude of the public be thought unreason- 
able, since both parties agree, that in this 
question is involved the prosperity of the 
alliance, and the happiness both of our. 
selves and our posterity. 

It would, therefore, my lords, be con- 
sidered by the nation as a neglect of the ~ 
common interest, not to allow this motion 
an open and a calm debate; nor will either 
party be satisfied if these troops, which 
have given occasion to s0 many murmurs 


| and complaints, should be continued. in 


our pay without that solemnity of consul- 
tation which is not to be legally omitted 
in affairs of much less importance. | 


That this affair should therefore be con- 
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‘ducted with the usual formalities of the 
House, is undoubtedly to be desired ; but, 
my lords, I am yet very far from propos- 
ing that the constitutional order should be 
violated, or the established methods for- 
saken. I am gufficiently convinced, m 
lords, of the necessity of order in eal: 
‘and of the importance of that particular 
principle which has been mentioned on 
this occasion ; yet I cannot but express 
-my desire that some method or expedient 
may be discovered, by which the rule may 
still remain unbroken, and the debate ne- 
vertheless be permitted to proceed. 

Some expedients of this kind might be 
perhaps collected, but they are, if the 
‘truth be honestly confessed, such as can- 
net be very much applauded ; since when 
a Bill for laying a tax upon leather was 
rejected by this House, the Commons sent 
‘up the same Bill with some difference in 
the title, and laid the same tax upon hides 
tawed or tanned. And as the necessities 
of the public did not allow time for dis- 
pute, the new title was supposed at that 
time to have made a new Bill. This, my 
lords, may be mentioned as a precedent, 
but is such a precedent ef chicanery, such 
an instance of an indecent and contemptu- 
ous jest, as ought by no means to be 
imitated. - 

With regard to the case mentioned as 
parallel by the noble lord, I cannot dis- 
cover that it can be said with any justice 
to resemble that which is now before us ; 
the two questions were then very widely 
and manifestly different; for surely, my 
lords, to propose an enquiry into the con- 
duct of a few years, and into that of a 
man’s whole life, are intentions so far 
from being the same, or nearly the same, 
that the one may be reasonable and just, 
though the other be absurd and cruel ; and 
the may very warmly promote the one, 
who starts with indignation at the other. 

But between the two motions which are 
now to be compared, rio such distinction 
can be formed; the words and the inten- 
tion of.both are exactly the same, and he 
that disapproved the one, must likewise, 
for the same reasons, determine against 
the other. And, indeed, as the sense of 


the House, with regard to the continuation | 


of these troops, was last month sufficiently 
apparent from the great majority by which 
the motion was rejected after a very long 
debate, I cannot think it reasonable to re- 
call it into debate after it has been so fully 
considered, and so solemnly decided. 

It is to be observed, my lords, and the 
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observations may be, perhaps, of some ef- 
ficacy to repress the ardour which some 
noblz lords have expressed for debating 
this question, that the strongest argument 
against the late motion, is yet more strong 
if it be urged against this. The reason 
which immediately prevailed upon me, 
and probably upon many other lords, to 
vote against the discharge of the troops of 
Hanover, was -the difficulty of obtaining 
others so soon as was necessary to supp] 

them. This difficulty, my lords, w ich 
was before so great, that to most of those 
who are acquainted with the state of the 
continent it appeared unsurmountable, is 
now much greater, as the time is less in 
which they must be raised; and that di- 
minution of our army which would so much 
have embarrassed us a month ago, cannot 
now be attempted without giving such ap- 
parent advantages to our enemies, that we 
shall appear to desert the common cause. 


The Earl of Halifax : 


My lords ; there is no necessity for 
expressing so much anxiety for the pre- 
servation of orders, which are in no danger 
of being broken; or of looking far and 
wide for expedients, when the common 


methods of procedure will answer all the 


purposes that are desired. The question 
now before us, may be safely debated with- 
out any deviation from the customs of our 
ancestors, for it has never yet been consi- 
dered by us. Whatever may be thought 
of the original question, which has ap- 
peared by no means indefensible, the 
amendment leaves not the least room for 
any pretence of doubt, since it has wholly 
altered the state of the matter in dispute, 
by fixing a distant time for the dismission 
of the troops, and allowing an opportunity 
for supplying their place with others, 
which may be of more use and less ex- 
pence than these hateful Hanoverians ; 
who, if the debate be not hindered by 
wretched subterfuges, will soon appear an 
ignominious burthen to the. nation, and 
whom none of those who thus warmly re- 
commend them will be able to vindicate. 


Lord Talbot : 


My lords; the rules of the other 
House and these are allowed to be the 
same, and therefore what was proper in 
the one cannot be less proper in the other. 


It is therefore my opinion, that the prece- 


dent which was given by the change of 
the term, for which that remarkable en- 
quiry was to be made, was very justly 
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urged by the noble lord, and must be con- 
fessed by every man that shall impartially 
consider it, to be exactly parallel to the 
present case.—It is to very little purpose 
that the noble Icrd has attempted to de- 
stroy the similitude, by representing the 
immense difference between an enquiry for 
ten and for twenty years, and endeavour- 
ing to affect your lordships with a wild and 
indeterminate view of the transaction, by 
mentioning an enquiry into the conduct of 
twenty years, as an enquiry into a man’s 
whole life. It is well knewn that twent 
years comprised only the political or mi- 
nisterial life of the person, whose conduct 
was then to be examined ; and why should 
' not every man give an account of all the 
time which he has spent, in se conspicu- 
ous a station, with such strong suspicions 
and such loud and continued censures? 
But it was the interest of great numbers 
that nothing should be discovered, and 
their multitude made them-too powerful 
for truth or justice The difference be- 
tween those two motions was not greater 
than will be produced between this and 
that of last month, by the variation which 
the noble lord has offered, by which all 
pretence for eluding the debate is taken 
away; and those who will not yet admit 
it, must tacitly allow that they distrust 
the cause in which they are engaged.— 
If reason, therefore, be of any weight, it 
is now sufficiently proved that we are at 
full liberty to enter upon the question: 
but, my lords, if we sit here only to act 
the farce ofa parliament, and are to debate 
only such questions as shall please the 
ministry, I shall not wonder to find that 
we are precluded from this, which must be 
far from giving them any prospect of suc- 
‘cess, and which must probably produce 
such representations as may at least show 
the nation its danger, and its reproach; 
though perhaps they may operate ver 
little upon those who have brought this 
danger and reproach upon us. : 


. The Duke of Bedford : 


| My lords; I hope I shall be per- 
mitted to enquire, whether, if the ques- 
tion, as it thus amended, shall be put and 
rejected, we shall then engage in the dis- 
cussion of the chief. point of the contro- 
yersy, the necessity and use of the Hano- 
verian troops, and the propriety of conti- 
nuing them in English pay.—I enquire 
only, my lords, in hope of being in- 
formed, whether I may flatter myself with 
an opportunity of giving my vote on 
{VOL. XIII. ] | 
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this important affair; for I am very de- 
sirous of/ giving my country. a proof of 
my zeal for its honour, its independence, 
and its prosperity, by voting for the dis- 
mission of those forces, which, I am con- 
vinced, are useless, insolent, and subject to 
no command; and which therefore must 
be retained with views very different from 
that of advancing the success of our arms, 
or increasing the pewer and influence of 
our allies.—For this reason, my lords, I 
must confess my dislike of the amendment 
which the noble Jord has been pleased: to 
propose, by which these troops are per- 
mitted to continue in our pay till the 25th 
day of March next ; in which time, though 
they cannot possibly do any service, they 
will receive an hundred thousand pounds 
more of English money ; .of money which 
might be employed to useful purposes, by 
which other troops might be hired, who 
would really ‘assist the nation by which 
they are paid, and promote the cause for 
which they are retained.—This, my. lords, 
is an act of profusion which, surely, can- 
not.at any time be approved ; and which, 
at a time like this, is particularly impro- 
per: for surely, my lords, when the whole 
continent is overflowed with the armies of 
the House of Bourbon, and the total over- 
throw of liberty is threatened, we ought 
not to be lavish of our treasures; but to 
spend them, since they must be spent, in 
the manner that they may most obstruct 
the designs of the common enemy.—I can- 
not but, for this reason, recommend it to 
the noble lord to withdraw his amendment, 
and to suffer the question to remain in its 
original state; to which I do not think 
that any just objection can be made, and 
in which it may be debated with a better 
prospect of advantage to the public. 


The Earl of Chesterfield ; 


My lords; the declarations of the 
noble lords, who have asserted the ques- 
tion now altered to be the same with that 
which was debated last month, and that 
the continuance of the Hanoverian troops 
in our pay for another year has been al- 
ready determined by the House, appear to 
me so wild and indefensible, that I am as- 
tonished beyond all astonishment, when I 
consider by whom they have been uttered. 

If this question, and that which has been 
so often mentioned be the same, I shall 
never be able to discover when one thing 


differs from another; nor shall dare to 


offer a motion in the House, lest I should 
have made it myself before, and repeat my 
[ 2M] 
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own words without design. Nor shall I be 
less embarrassed in my sentiments with re- 
gard to the proceedings of this House, if it 
shall be found by your lordships, that the 
continuance of the Hanoverian troops was 
determined on occasion of the late motion ; 
for, though I cannot blame myself for in- 
attention to that debate, I do not remem- 
ber that any more was then determined, 
than that we should not address his majesty 
at that time to discharge them. 

I shall therefore, my lords, henceforward 
despair of being of any use to my country, 
as a member of this House; because I 
shall never know what has been deter- 
mined or rejected, nor, consequently, what 
it may be proper to propose, or on what 
questions debates may be allowed. 

I am not less astonished to hear, what 
the noble lord who speke last had been 

leased to assert, that there is no resem- 

lance between the two motions made in 
the other House, with relation to the con- 
duct of a noble person, and those which 
have heen offered in this, concerning the 
Hanoverian troops. There appears to me, 
my lords, a very exact similitude; in one 
case, the term to which the enquiry was 
to extend, was altered; in the other, the 
time is changed, at which we desire thie 
dismissiqn of these troops. ' 

Nor does the noble lord’s representation 
of the first motion that was made for an 
enquiry, appear to me candid or just. An 
enquiry for twenty years, my lords, is by 
no means an enquiry into a man’s whole 
life, but into that part of it in which he 
was supposed capable of offences against 
the commonwealth, 

This motion, however, was rejected, 
whatever were the reasons which influ- 
enced the House; but the asserters of the 
rights of their country, resolved not to be 
easily disappointed, and therefore still con- 
tinued to call out for an enquiry, and de- 
termined to obtain it, though for only five 
years, or even for one. An enquiry, it is 
well known, was procured for. ten years ; 
and this enquiry I myself promoted ; but, 
my lords, J promoted it not from any pri- 
vate malevolence to the minister, but be- 
cause I disapproved his measures ; and as 
I had not then any particular prejudices 
to gratify, I still continue of the same opi- 
nion, and cannot prevail upon myself to 
think, that what was right when it was 
done against him, can be wrong on any 
other occasion. Thus it appears to me, 
my lords, that we may regularly proceed 
te the question; but as I am under the 
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same uncertainties with the noble duke, I 
am desirous that the lords may make a 
plainer discovery of their scheme of pro- 
ceeding, and let us know at length what 
we may expect. 


Here the Lord Chancellor, in answer to 
the duke of Bedford and lord Chesterfield’s 
enquiry about the method of proceeding, 
declared, that as there were two questions 


before the House, the original question, 


and the amended question, one of them 
must be withdrawn, or the previous ques- 
tioh might be put. 


Lord Gower : 


My lords; as [ cannot but agree 
with my noble friend, that the continuance 
of the troops hired from Hanover for the 
time proposed, will only accumulate one 
useless expence upon another ; since it is 
evident that they can be of no use, I think 
it more convenient that the amendment 
should be withdrawn, and that the design 
of the amendment only should be regarded ; 
and the question should be stated in such a 
manner, as may tend to alleviate, not in- 
crease, the burthens of the nation.—But 
though I desire that the question should 
be put, I do not presume to hope it; for, 
I discover in many lords, such apparent 
unwillingness to hear this subject discussed, 
and such desire of evading the debate, by 
any quibbles or subterfuges that can be 
found, that I think the most reasonable 
method of proceeding, is, rather by en- 
quiry than argument; and therefore intreat 
to be informed, whether it will be at last 
 eplepaiiars that the use or necessity of the 

anoverian troops shall be debated, or 
whether they are to be retained, without 
the formality of parliamentary delibera- 
tions. 3 | 


Lord Carteret : . 
My lords; I cannot, without very 
unusual amazement, hear it doubted whe- 
ther this question has been debated this 
session: for what, my lords, is the motion 
now made? and what was the motion of 
the Sth of last month? Let them be com- 
ared, and let the difference be shewn. Is 
it not proposed in both, that an Address 


be presented to his majesty, to discharge | 


the troops of Hanover from the pay of this 
nation? Is not the reason urged in -beth, 
the pacification of the jealousies: in his 
faithful subjects at home, and ‘in his Eng- 
lish forces abroad? ; 2 

The question, my lords, was then, and 
now is, Whether the Hanoverian troops 
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are to be continued in our service or dis- 
charged from it? And it was then the opi- 
nion of a very great majority, after a very 
serious and solemn debate, that it was ne- 
cessary to retain them, because no others 
were to be hired. The same necessity, my 
lords, still continues; troops must be em- 
ployed, and the troops of that electorate 
are the only troops whieh can at present 
be added to our own, and by which we can 
ep the progress of the common enemy, 
aud support the House of Austria. 

With regard to the amendment, it has 
with great justice been already remarked, 
that it can ive no other tendency than 


te load the nation with an useléss burthen, | 
by retaining a large body of troops, at a | 
pay, for the advantage of Hanover: to 


time when they cannot possibly be of any 
use; by retaining them in the winter, and 
discharging them in the spring ; retaining 
them while they must inevitably lie idle, and 
discharging them when they begin, or may 
begin, to enter upon action: against this 
amendment, my lords, I shall undoubtedly 
vote; which, in my opinion, is such, that 
if I had been inclined to have suppressed 
the motion, I could not have contrived an 
expedient more likely to succeed thah 
such an alteration, | 
- { have no desire to preclude the delibe- 
rations of your lordships, or to obstruct 
the examination of this question, if it can 
be examined without any violation of thé 
essential rules of this House, and the es- 
tablished methods of procedure, which I 
am always willing to observe, because they 
ean never be sately neglected even upon 
great occasions; for what is at first done 
upon a great occasion, will in a short time 
be done upon a less; and when it is con- 
venient to break a rule, an occasion never 
will be wanted. | | 
- For this reason, and for this only, have 
I hitherto opposed the motion; for I am 
very far. from thinking it difficult to defend 
the measures that have beentaken. Nor 
‘do I believe that any thing but truth is ne- 
. cessary to their vindication; or that, in 
order to approve them, any’ dther motive 
need to be adopted, than honest: zeal for 
the interest of England. oo 

That we are now engaged in war is well 
known, nor is it less evident that-war cah- 
not be carried on without soldiers; and I 
repeat it, my lords, once more; no troops 
are to be hired but the troops of Hanover ; 
the questiom is: not whether we sliall hire 
these or others, but whether we shall hire 
these troops; or look without resistance on 
the approach: of rain, 
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The sdme clamours were raised last 
year against the same troops; but, my 
lords, it ought to be considered what oppo- 
sition could have been made without their 
assistance, and what would have been the 
event if a vigorous opposition had been de- 
layed. Had we not drawn our swords at 
that time of extreme necessity; had we 
not marched to the assistance of our ally, 
and shewn not only our resolution but our 
ability to support her, the French had 
made half mankind their vassals, and at 


_ this time would perhaps have been form- 
ing schemes for the conquest of Great 


Britain. 
It is indeed a very popular objection to 
these troops that they are retained in our 


this it may be once more answered, that 
there was no choice; that no other troops 
were to be had on any terms. and that if 
Hanover were enriched by the contract, 
the question only was, Whether we should 
enrich Hanover, or be enslaved to France ? 
—I hope it cannot be suspected of me, 
that I prefer any interest to that of my 
native country, in which I hazard too 
much not te wish its prosperity ; for I am 
allied, my lords, to most of the principal 
houses in the kingdom, and can number 
@ very great part of this august assembly 
dmong my relations. This alone must be 
sufficient to restrain me from sacrificing 
the interest of Great Britain, because I 
could gain nothing equivalent to the loss 
which I must suffer in my private happi- 
ness, by any injustice which I could com- 
mit against the public. date 

With this reflection operating upon my 
mind with the strongest sense of my con- 
nection with my country, I skall vote for 
the continuance of these troops, because I 
think it absolutely necessary at this time 
to exert our utmost force; and I do not 
doubt but that whatever censures may now 
be verited against me for my adherence te 
this plan, I shall have in a short time the 
satisfaction of hearing those who now op- 
pose nie, retract their assertions ; at least 
I have one satisfaction which there is no 
danger of losing, the satisfaction of pi 
acted. with: honesty, and of having serv 
my. country with zeal.and-sincerity. 


Lord: Chancellor Hardwicke : 


My lords; it was not without some — 
wonder that I heard. the noble lord who 
apoke last. but one. give way so far to an 
internpérate zeal as to utter soimie exprese 
sions, neither wholly decent nor in any 
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degree just;. and to charge these who out the labour of proving or displaying 
happen to differ from him in their opinion | them, and which has been perhaps never: 


with quibbles and subterfuges. My re- 
gard for him inclines me to wish that such 
an aspersion had been thrown rather by 
any other person; but my consciousness 
of my own integrity hinders me from feel- 
ing any pain from it, however highly I may 
think of him from whom it fell. 
I am confident, my lords, that there is 
- no man in this House disdains quibbles 
and subterfuges more than myself, or who 
would more willingly contribute to the dis- 
covery of truth, in an affair in which my 
country is so nearly concerned; nor have 
{ any objection to a debate on this motion, 
except that it is contrary, in my opinion, 
to the rules of this House. oO 
That this question, my lords, cannot be 
now debated without the infraction of a 
known rule, without an apparent reces- 
sion from the necessary methods of pro- 
cedure, is to me so evident, that as every 
man 15 willing to conceive that the argu- 
ments which strike him strongly, roust 
likewise have the same effect upon others, 
T cannot persuade myself, but that those 
fords who now call with so much vehe- 
mence for the debate, will themselves con- 
fess that they have proposed a transgres- 
sion of the orders of: the House, when the 
present heat of opposition has subsided, 
and they shall reflect upon their own con- 
duct without any ardour of contest, or de- 
sire of victory. = 
It has been demanded, my lords, where 
_ this rule, which has been justly represent- 
ed of so great importance, is to be found ; 
and we have been called upon to order, 
that it may be read for the general satis- 
faction of the House. It is not improba- 
ble, my lords, that this demand was made 
rather for the sake of opposition than for 
information ; and that it is already gene- 
rally known that this rule, however impor- 
tant, however ancient, was never registered 
in any of your books. But, -my lords, I 
appeal with great confidence to this illus- 
trigus House, and to the breast of every 
man present, whether any rule be better 
known er more generally allowed than 
this, that a question once determined is 
not to be again debated the same session. 
How I can be said to quibble by raising 
this objection, whether properly or not, I 
am at a loss to conceive; nor can 1 imagine 
for what reason there appears at present.so 
strong an inclination to controvert a known 
and standing order, an order of which the 


expedience and the necessity appears with- 


disputed on any former occasion. 

The time, my lords, which has been. 
thus spent upon a design in which no suc-. 
cess could justly be desired, might have 
been more properly laid out in forming, 
ede the same subject, another motion to 
which the same objection cannot be made, 
This, my lords, is very obvious ; nor can 
it be desired that a rule should be broken 
to effect nothing which may not be done 
with equal facility by observing it. | 


Viscount Lonsdale : 


My lords; I am not yet inclined to 
desist from the motion, because I still be-. 
lieve it consistent with the rules of the 
House, and do not despair of being able to 
show that consistency to the satisfaction 
of those lords who really doubt it. . For, 
like the noble lord, I am willing to believe 
that there is a general conformity in the — 
faculties of men, and that the argument 
which convinceg one must generally have 
some effect upon another. | 

It is always to be remembered, my lords, 
that a negative and affirmative determina- 
tion are not the same; nor ean it be in- 
ferred from any man’s resolution that he 
will not go one way, that of two ways he 
must take the other; for he may stop, or 
he. may return. Thus, my lords, when 
we determined on the late motion, not to 
address his.majesty to discharge the Ha- 
noverian troops from our pay, it cannot be 
proved that the lords, who then concurred 
in that negative, intended to continue 
them: they might intend only to defer the 
address, or procure their dismission by — 
some other method ; for a mere negative 
implies nothing beyond itself; and nothing 
was then passed but a negative determina- 
tion, as will sufficiently appear upon in-« 
spection of the journal of the day. .- 

Nor can it, 1 think, be truly asserted, 
my lords, that no questions are to be con- 
sidered twice in the same session ; for the 
members of the other House have had an 
opportunity of voting twice upon this 

uestion, which was first examined when. 
the number of troops was adjusted, and 
afterwards when the manner of raising 
money for their payment was to be set- 
tled: and I cannot imagine for what reason 
the liberty which is enjoyed by them- 
should be denied us; since I cannot think 
our deliberations of less use to the public, 
or our consent less necessary to constitute 
the legality of any proceedings, : 
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It is not, however, necessary at present 
to enquire whether the same question may 
be repeated in the same session in whic 
it has been rejected ; because, it still re- 
mains to be proved that this question has 
been before proposed. ‘That it was moved 


to address his majesty that he would dis-. 


miss these troops, I readily admit; but 
what, my lords, was the determination of 
- this House upon that motion? It was de- 
termined, not that these troops should not 
be dismissed, but that we should not at 
that time petition his majesty to dismiss 
them; not that they should continue in 
our pay, but that we should not immedi- 
ately desire their discharge. 

The distinction, my lords, between a 
negative and positive determination can 
perplex only those who will not suffer 
themselves to discover the plainest truths, 
when they are opposite to their opinions 
or their interest; for a negative decision 
binds us only not to do what was refused 
when it was proposed. As when it was 
moved to addrce that these troops should 
be dismissed on a certain day, the rejec- 
tion of that motion restrained us from 
offering such Address ; but if we should 
vote that these troops shail be continued, 
we should then be obliged not only not to 
solicit their dismission, but to promote their 
continuance. 

Such a vote, my lords, I hope our re- 
gard to the happiness and the honour of 
our country will for ever hinder us from 
passing. For my part, the arguments 
which I have hitherto heard have only 
confirmed me in my opinion, that they are 
useless and oppressive. And as I am not 
without hopes, that the reasons which I 
have to offer may induce other lords to af- 
ford this question a more serious consi- 
deration, and as I am satisfied that the 
more the conduct of these hateful troops 
is considered the more necessary their dis- 
mission will appear, I am extremely desir- 
ous that this question should be debated ; 
but am not ignorant that the same reasons 
which incite me to wish for a debate, may 
be of equal weight with others to incline 
them to avoid it. 


The Earl of Bath: 


| My lords; I expected from the 
candour of this august House, that it 
would not have been necessary to observe 
that when I mentioned twenty years as 
comprising the whole life ofa man, I did 
not intend that my words should be very ri- 
gorously examined; nor expected to be 
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represented as affirming, that man did not. 
by nature live more than twenty years. It’ 
18 apparent, my lords, that, when I made 
use of that expression, I meant to speak 
with the usual latitude of unpremeditated 
language, and did not propose to speak 
with such exactness as might be demand-- 
ed from a witness giving his testimony. 
upon oath: yet it is well known that in 
one sense, twenty years may be said even. 
to be more than the life of a man; for the 
computers reckon it more than an equal 
wager chance that any man shall die in 
that time.—I flatter myself, however, that. 
my meaning was so expressed that it 
could not be mistaken, and that even tliose 
who have been pleased to censure my ex- 
pression, must know that I only intended 
to represent an enquiry for twenty years 
as hard and severe; because the length of 
time might make the defence, even of 
right measures, extremely difficult, as it 
might have changed the face of affairs so 
much, that many circumstances which 
were of great importance, and by which 
the exceptionable measures were regula- 
ted, might be forgotten, and a great part 
of the evidence which might have been 
offered lost either by accidents or death ; 
and that therefore in opposition to a 
shorter space, twenty years might be 
considered as the life of a man.—Having 
thus, my lords, endeavoured to obviate 
the objection to which my negligence of 
expression has given occasion, I think it 
necessary to remark, that what has been 
urged by the noble lords, with regard to 
the procedure of the other House, is of no 
great weight in this enquiry ; because the 
distinct privileges of each House give oc- 
casion to different forms of pee 
It is well known, my lords, that the pro- 
vision of supplies is the peculiar right of 
the other House, and therefore, those 
forms which are necessarily introduced by 
that peculiarity, cannot be mentioned as 
precedents for our imitation, who, as we 
cannot be said to follow them for the same 
reason, have no need of following them at 
all.—I cannot however, my lords, but re- 
peat my desire that this difficulty may be 
surmounted, and that we may at length 
enter upon this important question which 
hath so deservedly raised the attention of 
the people, and which it must be of se 
mauiek use to the public to discuss with 


accuracy. ) 
’ The Duke of Argyle : 
_ My lords ; it is always with 


a. 
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greatest Concern that F hear questions of 
such it#portance as the present, meet with 
continual delays, and the business of the 
House retarded by peevish and unprece- 
_ derited motions, the end of which, if the 
ave intended for real service, cannot so we 
be attaifred as by a decent and proper con- 
duct. I cannot, by any means, my lords, 
 derée to the assertion made by two noble 
lords, relating to the rules of beth Houses 
of Parliament; because it is well known 
that they are very different ; however it is'a 
rtiaxitn to which I shall always adhere, that 
the rules of any House, or the records of 
them in books, ought to be no farther re- 
garded than as they are consistent with rea- 
son and agreeable to truth. But can it be 
said to be reasonable, or in the least de- 
gree consistent with the rules of any wise 
constitution whatever, to debate the same 
pdint one day which had been finally de- 
termined in the preceding? Your lord- 
ships must know that this cannot be re- 
conciled with reason ; and if you will con- 
sider the invariable practice of this House, 
you will find it contrary to custom, since 
no precedent can be produced in favour 
of such a proceeding. 

A noble lord has mentioned, indeed, 
but by way of disapprobation, the case of 
Teather and tanned hides; and was pleased 
to add, that the business of the House 
then seemed to be made a jest of, by the 
‘change only of these words, in order to 
introduce an old Bill as a new one. But 
I so far differ from his lordship, that I 
think it was at that time avery useft] jest; 
but must agree with him, that it is not a 
ntecedent to be indiscriminately followed. 
ni the present case, my lords, the sense of 
the House has been already taken, and 
the question, as now stated, cannot be de- 
bated again. 

Many personal, many invidious reflec- 


tlons have been thrown out, at which | 
I am the niore surprised, as there is no- | © 


thing in any of the questions that could 
give rise to them; and, therefore, I 
am apt to believe, that the only rea- 
_ $on for making use of them, was the dis- 
appointment of the noble lords im stating 
eir question, which has perhaps put 
them into an iH humour. But surely, 
Ry lords, it cannot be said that the Eng: 
fish language is not sufficiently copious, or 
that the noble lords, whorh all must acs 
knowledge, I am sure I do, to have great 
parts, great ingenuity and penetration, 
were not able to find out another form, a 
form'every way as fruitfal of matter for in- 
| _ 8 
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vectivé. Were they obliged to choose the 
same identical words, and the very ex- 


pressions of the former question? or did . 


they choose them, that they might have 
an opportunity to complain of subterfuges 
and evasions? I will not affirm this to be 
the case; but I will affirm that they might 
have easily amended their own question 
so as to render it unexceptionable; but, 
my lords, the question which they first 
moved, and this question as now amended 
have the same, they will have the very 
same effect both as to persons and things. 
I will not assert that this was the effeet of 
design, a design that the debate or the 
merits of the affair might not come on; 
such an assertion may be too hard and 
severe; but I will assert and maintain, 
that it is éntirely their own fault that the 
merit of the question does not come into 
debate ; and that no subterfuge was intend- 
ed, and no evasion was designed, or wanted. 
—TI would not, my lords, do any thing that 
may seem rigorous, or appear to the world 
like taking an advantage of an oversight ; 
and therefore, if the noble lords, who are 
so well versed in the proceedings, and so 
acute in discovering blunders in others, 
have, for want of concerting the matter 


among themselves, proposed an amend- | 


ment that embarrasses them, I shall be 
very willing to allow them time to rectify 
their oversight ; or if they do not choose 
to have their question put, as amended, 
the previous question may be put.—I must 
say again, that I do not propose this altera- 
tion to evade the debate on the merit of 
the question; I am, on the contrary, seat 
desirous to enter on it, because I thin 
that there is no choice, and we must have 
these troops or none. | | 


The question was then read as amended 
by the earl of Chesterfield. 7 


The Earl of Chesterfield : 

My lords; having proposed thé 
amendment to the motion, and thereforé 
altered the question to its present state, I 
think it of use to enquire the opinion of 
the House, whether the question as it now 
stands be such as may properly be de- 
bated, and whether the objection which 
arose from the necessity of observing the 
rules of the House appears to be removed. 
—It is, indeed, my opinion, that the first 
fnotion only red contrary to our 
established méthéds, but was in reality 
consistent with them: but I préposed the 
arhendntént to take away that appéarance, 
which, when reatity is wanted, servés too 
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often to supply its.place; and I think that 

is now no longer any shew of con- 
trariety between the question and the rules, 
and hope, therefore, that we shall enter 
upon the principal topic of dispute with- 
out any other subterfuges, evasions, or 
delays.—But though I hope for an oppor- 
tunity of supporting an opinion, which I 
sincerely believe to be just, and which I 
am certain the whole nation wishes to pre- 
vail, yet. I am very far from being confi- 
dent that any:such opportunity will be af- 
forded me; for it is impossible not to ob- 
serve with how much art this question is 
evaded, and how unwillingly the noble 
lords will be. forced into a debate upon the 
propriety of their own. medsures.—~This 
unwillingness, my lords, must be the only 
reason for. which the first motion was op- 
posed, and for which any difficulties are 


raised against the present question: for if 


they are, as they have been pleased uni- 
versally to declare, willing to enter upon 
the debate, I know not why they should 
desire a question only differing is words, 
but in itself of the same import; and 
therefore cannot but fear that they are 
less willing to promote the discussion of 
this affair, than they are desirous of being 
thought, and that this great, this neces- 
sary question will be at length eluded. 


The Earl of Cholmondeley : 


. My lords; it is not without wonder 
that.after having heard the assertions and 
arguments which this debate hasproduced, 
and after having been informed by. those 
lords who are acquainted, either by their 
particular studies or. their long experience, 
with the.rules of the House, the noble lord 
should still persist in imagining, that the 
present motion, either without or with his 
amendment, is different from that which 
has been already decided by this House, in 
this session; and that he should still con- 
tinue to arge what he himself‘must know 
to be irregular, and to call out for a discus- 
sion of a point which has been already dis- 
cussed, and for the consideration of a 
motion which has already been considered. 
—Nor is it with more reason, my lords, 
that he insinuates his suspicion of a design 
to avoid the question, since he cannot ‘but 
know that the same arguments which have 
already prevailed, will probably prevail 
again; and that therefore another exami- 
nation must end in another triumph of 
those whom he so importunately calls to 
the combat. It is therefore not. likely 
that for any other reason than their eon- 
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viction of the necessity of preserving the 

rules of the House from violation, pte« 
serving the established method of our pro- 
ceedings, and that decency of deliberation 
and that stability of our counsels which 
those settled methods produce, they should 
endeavour to avoid a debate, in which it 
cannot be much doubted but that they 
promise themselves an easy vietory; for 
the majority was so great in the late debate 
that though many should be s ed to 
have changed their opinions, which there 
is no reason for fearing on one part, or for 
hoping for on the other, yet the ministry 
can have little reason to fear that those 
measures which were so lately approved 
will now be condémned.—However, my 
Jords, that the question may not appear to 
have been over-ruled by violence, { think | 
it. not improper, since the lords of the same 
party are not in this case of the same opi- 
nion, but some dislike the motion, and 
some the amendment, that the previous 
question should be put, that the decency 
of our deliberations may be preserved, and 
the debate at least deferred, till the noble 
lords can settle their question. 


: Lord Carteret : | a 
.My lords; as itis not only neces- 


. sary in the administration of national affairs 


to do right, but to appear likewise to do 
right; .and as not only the advantage of 
the people is to be promoted, but their ine 
clination so far gratified, as may be done 
without : real injury to their interest, I ana 
very desirous that this difference of opinion 
should be adjusted in the mest easy and 
most decent manner; and that the motion 
should not be excluded ‘by an abrupt ne- 
gative, which at least ought to be spared 
where all the advantageous effects which 
can be hoped from it, may be produced by 
gentler methods.—On great occasions as 
on small, all unnecessary harshness is to 
be avoided: nor should face spirit give 
any occasion-to personal disrespect : rude- 
ness and firmriess ave very easily distim- 
guished, and may be kept separate, if we 
do not suffer our interests or our vanity 
to inflame our passions, and izcline us te 
consider those as. our enemies who are 
only our opponents, and who oppose ue 
only for the.same reason that inclines us to 
oppose them.—lI shall naturally be less de- 
sirous of suppressing this motion in.an ab- 
solute or arbitrary manner, because in 
reality 1 do net wish its suppression at all, 
and am only unwilling to debate it because 
it is inconsistent .-with the. rules -ef. the 
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House; those rules which were originally 
dictated by necessity, and of which the 
necessity will appear more plainly when 
they are violated, from the confusion 
which that violation will let in upon us.— 
With regard to the chief question, I am so 
confident of the invariable force of the 
arguments which may be produced against 
the dismission of these forces, that I can- 
not but wish for a proper occasion to pro- 
duce them; nor shall I endeavour to de- 
cline any regular way that may conduce 
to a full discussion and final decision of 
the propriety of the measures which have 
been taken. And though I can by no 
means agree to the present motion, | yet 
desire to dismiss it in such a manner as 
may shew that at least it gives me no of- 
fence, and that I can adhere to the rules 
of civility with regard to those lords-from 
whom I differ in political opinions. 


' Viscount Lonsdale : 


My lords; I now make no longer 
any doubt of what I before papertele 
the design of the noble lords to escape the 
perplexity which the discussion of this 
question would naturally create; for they 
are now so far from concealing it, that 
they do not even endeavour to evade it 

ully, but propose the usual method of 
avoiding arguments which they cannot 
answer, and of eluding a question which 
they are ashamed to decide in their own 
favour.—It appears plainly, that the more 
ardently the lords express their desire of 
entering upon the discussion of this ques- 
tion, the more. assiduously is it opposed. 
When the motion was first made, it was 
declared irregular; when an amendment 
is proposed, which wholly put an end to all 
appearance of irregularity, it is necessary 
to avoid the perplexity arising from two 
motions, by the previous question —Thus, 
my lords, it is evident, that this question, 
however allowed by all to be of the utmost 
importance, and admitted to be such as 
holds the whole nation justly in suspense ; 
this question, on which the fate perhaps 
of the war may depend, is to be suppressed ; 
and measures are to be pursued without 
examination, though the united complaints 
of the nation are soliciting a change — 
This conduct, my lords, is surely such as 
it will not be very easy to rcconcile with 
candour, or with decency; such, as our 
regard to the people whose interest is in- 
trusted to our care, ought to forbid; and 
such as neither policy can countenance, 
nor authority justify. It has, indeed, been 
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already mentioned with some degree of 
resentment, that these practices have been 
called by no gentler name than they de- 
serve; but, my lords, as I think scarce 
any language can be too severe for such 
shameful and fallacious practices, I cannot 
think sp ay restrained by the laws of de- 
cency from using such terms as | hope 
never to be provoked to on any other oc- 
casion, and such as I should wish to see 
banished from this House, by the cessation 
of those arts to which such odious appella- 
tions properly belong. 


The Ear] of Cholmondeley : 


My lords; I am yet at a loss to 
know, why the noble lords who support 
the motion are so much offended; since 
if they really desire to discuss once more 
the chief question, it might be easily come 
pees in a motion, which could not in- 
ringe the rules of the House, and which 
may still be drawn up in far stronger terms 
than those which have been yet used.— 
The question now before us, is, therefore, 
not whether the expediency of retaining 
these forces in the pay of Great Britain 
shall be discussed ; but whether it shall be 
discussed in such a manner as shall violate 
all the methods and rules of this House, 
and paper our future deliberations with 
confusion, and invalidate our decisions 
with perpetual uncertainty—If the noble 
lords really desire to recall this question to 
a second debate, the means of doing it are 
in their hands; nor have they any other 
task, in order to the accomplishment of 
their wishes, than that of drawing up: a 
motion, which has not yet been offered in 
this session ; and surely, if they refuse to . 
comply with terms so easy, it cannot but 
be doubted whether their zeal be really so 
ardent as their resentment, whether they 
have any confidence in the force of their 
arguments, and whether they: are not se- 
cretly more desirous of imputing to their 
opponents the suppression of the question, 
than of debating openly and calmly upon 
it.—It has been insinuated, that there is a 
design of evading this question for ever, 
and that some: objections will be always 
started, when the electoral troops are to 
be the subject of our debates; but, my 
lords, the state of the continent will not 
suffer any such design to be formed; or 
if it can be formed, will hinder its exe- 
cution: for a short time will shew again 
the necessity of continuing them in our 
pay; a new contract will be quickly made, 
which will give the roble lords a new op. 
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ortunity of deelaring their opinions, and 
A spla ing their reasonings.——Nothing, 
therefore, can be more unreasonable, than 
the suspicions of the noble lords, who 
imagine that designs are formed for the 
suppression of a question, which only their 
own method of offering it hinders from 
being now examined, and who will not alter 
the method which they have projected, 
however erroneous, however opposite both 
to custom and to reason. “But this in- 
sinuation is still more unlikely to be just, 
when it is considered, that the question can 
even, by steadiness and spirit on one part, 
and perverseness and obstinacy onthe other, 
be obstructed only for a day ; and that it 
must, in a short time, necessarily recur. 


‘The House was then silent for a con- 
siderable time ; and the previous question, 
¢¢ whether the motion should be.taken into 
consideration by the House,” was put by 
the Lord Chancellor, when 


The Duke of Montrose rose, and said : 


My lords; as I have never before 
interrupted the proceeding of the House, 
by any of my scruples or objections, I 
hope now te be heard with that candour 
which your lordships are accustomed to 
shew to those who do not speak from the 
confidence of greater knowledge than that 
of other men, but from the consciousness 


of less; and whose intention is not to em- |. 


barrass others with difficulties, but to ob- 
tain, from the superior abilities and long 
experience of those who are engaged in 
the administration of affairs, such informa- 
tion as may free their own minds from 
scruples.—I came into this House, my 
lords, with an ardent and earnest desire of 
serving my country ; and I doubt not but 
many more in this House have inten- 
tions no less upright than myself, and 
are desirous, like me, to give their 
votes with honesty, on every question 
that shall come before us. Full of these 
views and these hopes, my lords, willing 
to serve my country, and resolved to serve 
it with the exactest fidelity ; I did not ex- 
pect to see my intentions frustrated by an 
exception taken to a form of words, or a 
nice regard to formalities of order —That 
the question should be, in.this manner, 
laid aside, fills me, who have no regard 
but to things, and imagine that all smaller 
considerations ought to give way .to the 
interest of the public, with the utmost 
astonishment; with astonishment aug- 
amented by the reflections that all those 
who so studiously ayojd the examination 
(VOL. XIII.j SO 
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of the question, declare that they are, no 
less than their opponents, desirous that it 
should be accurately examined; and ap- 
pear conyinced, that an exact enquiry can 
end only in the justification of themselves, 
What are the principles upon which these 
noble lords at once desire and decline the 
debate, or for what good end they avoid 
the merits of this grand question, I am not 
yet able to discover; but must confess, 
that such conduct appears to me very 
likely to defeat the design with which I 
came hither, of enquiring, with the ut- 
most care, into the state of my country, 
and voting according to the dictates of my 
own heart, in consequence of the lights 
which I could strike out myself, or which 
I should receive from the discourse or en- 

uiries of others.—I cannot but therefore 

esire, before this previous question is de- 
termined by vote, what is the real inten- 
tion with which it is put; for I am ex- 
tremely desirous of giving my suffrage 
upon this important question, that, while 
Iam honoured with a seat in this august 
assembly, I may not sit an idle and useless 
spectator of those measures which I con- 
sidered myself as empowered, in some de- 
gree, to superintend: and those transac- 
tions, of which I’imagined that my opinion 
was to be demanded. . 


Lord Bathurst: 


. My lords; I cannot but agree with 
the noble duke, that this question ought to 
be debated ; and that it is a kind of injury. 
to the nation, and to those noble lords who 
are not immediately employed in the ad- 
ministration, and who therefore may nat 
be fully acquainted with the reasons for 
which some of the most important mea-. 
sures are taken, to refuse a debate, where 
thaarguments which were produced against 
the conduct of the administration are so 
specious, that many, who are not informed 
by a regular discussion of the ‘affair, -may 
believe them unanswerable, and imagine 
that, for that reason, they were not admit- 
ted to be heard. ‘ 

But, my lords, though it is my opinion 
that this question ought to be debated, I 
cannot agree to such a violation of the 
rules of the House, as the admission of 
either the original or amended motion 
must occasion ; and therefore, if either of 
them is proposed, I shall vote that jt 
should be rejected as irregular. 

Yet to shew, my lords, that my resolu- 
tion to observe the rules of parliamentary 
procedure ia by no means a veil to hide 
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my dread of a debate; to prove that I 
think myself able to defend the measures 
which I ‘have advised, and that I really 
desire the discovery of truth, and the jus- 
tification of right, and the open detection 

_ of ignorance, or of treachery, I shall pro- 
pose an expedient, by which I flatter my- 
self that all parties will, or may, be satis- 
fied; and by which those who really de- 
sire to discuss this important affair will be 
furnished with an opportunity of display- 
ing their arguinents and their eloquence, 
without sacrificing to the ardour of their 
zeal the rules of the House. 

. When either of the questions shall be 
put, and decided in the negative, as will, I 
doubt not, be the event, I shall then shew 
the sincerity with which I at least have 

_ ‘professed my desire of debating this ques- 

tion, by moving for the justification of 


[548 
from their scruples with respect to the 
orders of the House, and as we are per- 
plexed with two questions, I cannot but 
admit that it may be convenient to extri- . 
cate ourselves from these difficulties by the 
common method of the previous question. 
But, my lords, if this be yielded by us, it 
is not with any design of neglecting or 
avoiding the grand point, which we are 
still desirous to debate; but that it may be 
introduced in some form that may be ge- 
nerally allowed to be consistent with the 
common rules of procedure, which when 
they produce no remarkable inconvenience 
to the public, it is undoubtedly expedient 
to observe; and I hope that whatever me- 
thod of bringing this question into debate 
shall be proposed, it will not raise new oc- 
casions to cavils and altercations, but that 
every lord will give a new proof of the real 


that conduct which has been so loudly cen- 
sured ; and shall propose, ‘* That it be de- 
clared the opinion and resolution of this 
‘House, that it was necessary to take into 
the pay of Great Britain the troops of Ha- 
nover, and that it was therefore wise and 
. just.”’—In these words, or such as shall 
upon deliberation, appear to me most ex- 
‘pressive of my intention, I shall offer a mo- 
‘tion which will produce all the advantages 
which can be expected from a debate, and 
furnish the noble lords with an opportunit 
of declaring and of supporting their opi- 
nions ; for every argument which can be 
‘offered in favour of the motion now before 
‘us; may be urged with equal justice against 
' ‘that which I shall offer. 

' Thus, my lords, will opinions be recon- 
‘ciled, all disputes accommodated, and all 
‘suspicions dispelled; it will become evi- 
dent, that nothing more was intended than 
‘to support the orders of the House; and 
that the debate has been retarded only by 
‘the impropriety ofthe-motion. The noble 
‘lords will then confess, that we have not 
‘avoided the combat, and if they lose the 
‘victory, can impute their overthrow onl 
‘to the weakness of those weapons with 
which they are furnished ; and the nation 


‘will have the satisfaction of knowing, that | 


‘none of our measures were such as were 


‘afraid of open day, and’ that the conduct: 


‘ofthe administration was not blindly ap- 
_ proved, but appeared, after the most rigo- 


ous enquiry, to be such as could not be | 


- condemned. 
_ The Earl of Chesterfield : 


_ My lords; as it ‘appears ‘that the 
-noble lords cannot set . themselves free 


% 2 


been 
spoke last but one, who has, in my opinion, 
struck out a path by which we may at 


ardour of his patriotism, by. applying him- 
self steadily and seriously oth 


e discussion 
of a question in which the welfare of the 


nation is so much included. 


‘Lord ‘Carteret : 


My lords; I cannot but once more 
repeat my desires that this question may 


be calmly and deliberately debated, that 
the arguments which shall be offered on 
both sides may be equitably balanced ; nor 
can | forbéar to wish 

no longer hope, that the motion which has 
been already offered might be proved to 
be consistent with the immemorial rules of 
the House, that we might enter immedi- 
ately upon the debate, without offending 
the noble lords, by rejecting their motion, 
or retarding our own proceedings, by the 
necessity of another.—But since this is 
not now to be effected, ‘I cannot think any 


what yet I can now 


method more eligible than that which has 
roposed by the noble lord, who 


once decline all difficulties, and arrive at 
the question without making a way over 
inviolable inclosures, and breaking down 
that barriet, which our ancestors erected 
as a standing security against uncertainty, 


uproar, and confusion.—The method pro- 


posed of putting the previous question, I 


‘cannot wholly approve, because it has been 


generally used when any question has been 
thought improper, and such as the House 
would not willingly decide, which is by 
no means to be supposed’ of the question 


| now before us.—I should rather therefore 
wish that‘the amended question should be 


put, which, as it now seems to be generally 
ae ei i ee ae 
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_ disliked, will probably be soon decided in 
the negative, with the view to bring us 
into regularity, and then a motion like 
that mentioned by the noble lord, may be 
immediately made, which will of necessity 


introduce the debate, in which I doubt. 


not but it will appear that there was little 
reason for imputing the delays, which the 
imprudent neglect of forms has occasioned, 
‘to any settled design of declining the 
question. 


The Lord Chancellor was about to read 
the question, when he was interrupted by 


Viscount Lonsdale : 

- My lords; I would not accuse the 
noble lords of insincerity in the zeal which 
they have been pleased to express for the 
examination of this question ; but it must 


be confessed, that as the time at which 


this debate is likely to begin, is such 
@s may incline us to desist from weari- 
ness rather than conviction, and there- 
fore it is without any great danger that 
the noble lord assigns much time has 
been. spent in fruitless altercations, which 
offer an opportunity of debate, an oppor- 
tunity which I believe very few ‘Tords 
will find in themselves any inclination 
to embrace.— For my part, my lords, 
the unhappy weakness of my. constitution 
is such, as by no means allows me to attend 
at this time at a debate, which is likely to 
be -prolonged to a very unusual length, 
and which therefore it is undoubtedly im- 
proper to begin at an hour when it is usual 
or this House to retire; and I must be, 
therefore, deprived of the information 
which I might promise myself from the 
observations of the noble lords by whom 
these measures will be defended, and the 
happiness of performing my duty to my 
country, by voting according to the dic- 
tates of my conscience.—lI do not, indeed, 
think that the course of your deliberations 
ought to be interrupted by any attention 
to my private convenience; yet I cannot 
but wish that this debate had begun geoner, 
or that I had been more able to attend it, 
and that I might have performed my duty 
to my country on this occasion, without 
injuring that health by which only I can 
be enabled to serve it. | 
Lord Bathurst : | 
‘* My lords; it is with very little reason 
that. the loss of that time which has been 
spent in fruitless endeavours to adjust the 
question, is mentioned as a hardship or in- 
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the disadvantages produced by it are in 
reality to be imputed. For how has time 
been lost but by an obstinate adherence to. 
a motion apparently irregular, and which 
those who were inclined to support it 
would not amend, though it, cannot be 
vindicated? If time has been lost, my 
lords, in fruitless wrangles, it has at least’ 
not been lost by my fault, who have done’ 
nothing to hinder the question from being 
debated, and who have endeavoured no- 
thing more than to procure an exact and 
regular enquiry. I have proposed a me- 
thod by which the question may be imme-' 
diately brought betes us, and hope that 
those who so earnestly lament the loss of 
that time which has been hitherto unpro- 
fitably spent, will not add to that loss by 
any new delays. It will at least not ap- 
pear very agreeable to that impatience 
which they have hitherto expressed for a 
debate, and that resentment which was 
raised by the just opposition to their mo- 
tion, and which, is intended to pass for the 
overflow of zeal and the exuberance of — 

atriotism, if, when the debate is now of- 
ered they decline it; nor can it be ima- 
gined that their defiance was without some 
mixture of fear, if, when the field is opened, 
they retire from the battle. . 


Lord Gower : 


My lords; I believe it will not be 
suspected of me that I am unwilling to en- 
gage in this debate, nor have I, on my own 
account, any objection to the hour, though 
it may be somewhat unusual and inconve- 
nient; but I cannot deny that the reason- 
ing of the noble lord, who spoke last but 
one, has hitherto been so just in all those 
debates on which he has spoken, that it 
appeared to me of very great importance, 
and I shall not be convinced that the ques- 
tion has been fully considered, unless I 
have an opportunity of hearing what his 
reflections and experience may suggest.— 
I shall therefore think it, my lords, not im- 
proper to defer this motion to another day, 
when the noble lord’s indisposition .may 
not hinder him from attending, and when 
every lord may have full leisure to declare 
his sentiments; where there can be no 
reason to fear that the desire of concludin 
the debate, should hinder any speaking, 
and when neither party can have ay hope © 
of harassing their opponents, or subduing 
them by any other power than that of ar- 
gument. _ | 
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Lord Carteret : 


My lords; that the loss of time is 
only to be imputed to the incorrect and 
negligent manner in which the motion was 
drawn up is very evident, and therefore 
those who drew or defended the motion, 
ought not to complain ; nor, indeed, can 
complaints have at this time any other ef- 
fect than that of adding another unprofita- 
ble hour to those which have already 
ee without advantage. The remem- 

rance of time lost ought to quicken our 
sense of the importance of those moments 
which yet remain. The question may be 
now in a few minutes veculacly before us, 
nor can I discover why it should not be 
ow debated.—I am, indeed, enabled by 
the happiness of a very vigorous constitu- 
tion, to support the fatigue of unseason- 
able hours; nor shall I feel any inconve- 
nience from attending this debate beyond 
midnight; and, therefore, I confess my- 
self somewhat unwilling to lose the pre- 
sent opportunity.—As I am convinced, my 
lords, of the rectitude of the measures 
which have been pursued, I am at all hours 
prepared for their defence; nor do I need 
any. time for premeditating arguments 
which crowd upon me faster than I can 
utter them: but this conviction, which 
makes me always ready to snatch every 
opportunity of defending the public mea- 
sures, assures me likewise that it is super- 
fluous to take any advantage, and that 
since I do not fear that length of time can 
give those whom I am to oppose any real 
advantages, | am under no necessity ‘of 
_ pushing them to a sudden contest.—lf, 
therefore, the noble lords think themselves 
not sufficiently prepared for the question, 
and desire that it should be delayed to 
another day, I shall by no means oppose 
their request; for I am willing that they 
should be allowed time to prepare them- 
selves, that they may not complain of 
being defeated only because they were un- 
expectedly attacked. : 
' Lord Gower : 
__.. My lords; I am very far from in- 
tending to ask any forbearance of the noble 
lord, nor do 1 think the question such as 
can make premeditation necessary. I am 
both now and at every other time prepared 
to debate this question with the noble 
lord, and with any other lord in this House. 
or do I expect any advantage to myself 
from the delay which I proposed. * It can 
only, in my opinion, be of advantage to 
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those who have such a cause to defend as 
they would not willingly expose to publie 
examination. But, my lords, I hope it 
will not be thought unreasonable, to show 
some indulgence to the infirmities of the 
noble lord, whose health may be injured 
by the late attendance, and whose capa- 
city is such as justly entitles him to re- 
spect, even from those who differ from him 
in their opinions, and for this reason, and 
this only, I desire that the House may be 
adjourned. 
The Duke of Newcastle : 


My lords ; since so much time has 
been, by whatever defect on either side, 
spent without advantage, and as the noble 
lord may be incommoded by a longer ats 
tendance, I shall willingly agree that the 
House should be adjourned; nor shall I 
insist that any lord should undergo the 
mortification of appearing to desire it. The 
prudence dnd necessity of that part of the 
public measures, which are now to be exa- 
mined, I know to be such as that it will be 
very easy at any time, and at any time 
equally easy to defend it: and, therefore, — 
I would not appear to take any advantage 
of the absence of any lord who may be 
thought qualified to oppose it, but am wil- 
ling that the debate should be prosecuted 
at the time most convenient for those whom 


I oppose. , | 

en the previous question was put, 
Whether the question so amended should 
be then put? and it passed in tlie nega- 
tive; after which it was ordered, that the 
Estimates should be further considered on 
the Tuesday following. a 


Debate in the Lords on a Resolution, 
That the continuing the Hanoverian 
Troops is prejudicial to the Interest of the 
King, &c.*| January 31. The order of 
the day being read for taking into further 
consideration the Estimate of the Charge 
of the Hanoverian Troops in the Pay of 
Great Britain, | | 

The Earl of Sandwich rose and said :+ 

_ My lords; as the present distracs 
tion and uneisiness of the people is such 


* From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


t The following is from the MS. Paktramene 
tany Jounnat of thé How. PHILIP 
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as may justly alatm all those, whose birth 
exalts them to the privilege of supermtend- 
ing the public welfare, or whose fortune 
interests them in the security of the go- 
vernment, by which they are protected in 


disappointment they had met with the 
Friday before. : 

Lord Sandwich introduced his motion by 
saying (amongst other things) that till the 
subject received their lordships’ final deter- 
mination, he was resolved it should appear, 
Proteus-like, in fifty various shapes; and 
that he desired to be transmitted to pos- 
terity as one that had zealously contended 
against all Hanoverian projects, and that 
entirely out of affection to the royal fa- 
mily: He then moved to resolve, * That 
the continuance of the 16,000 Hanoverian 
troops in the pay of Great Britain was a 
measure prejudicial to his majesty’s true 
interest, useless to the common cause, and 
dangerous to the peace and welfare of the 
nation.” 

The Duke of Marlborough only said, 
that for the reasons sree by lord S. 
and frem what he observed himself whilst 
he was abroad in the army, he must second 
the motion. . 

Lord Tweedale enlarged tipon the gene- 
tal mesisures, but said little or nothing as 
to this particular question. 

Lord Westmoreland made a long heav 
speech, in the conclusion ef which he a 
up what general Wade had thrown out in 
the other House, of the preference which 


for the goud and quiet of the service, the 


duke of Marlborough used to shew to the 
foreign officers, called it a monstrous as- 
Sertion ; that he had served longer and in 
4 higher station udder that duke, and could 
affirm the contrary ; that the favour of the 
foreign generals with their own masters 
oo from the credit they were in with 
m. ; : 
nee Raymond was pro more satis fu- 
dilzs. 
_ Lord Carteret. Unheard-of proceeding 
to disband troops which are within six 
weeks of taking the field, in case the 
French, who are rnaking hee prepara- 
tions along their frontiers, should open so 
early a campaign :—it ‘will be surrender- 
ing at discretion to France. The king’s 
interest as elector of Hanover directly op- 
ite to the part he has taken as king of 
ngland :-—well known, he might have 
added to his foreign dominions at the price 
of abandoning the House of Austria ;—has 
out of regard to his Konout, and the last- 
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their ‘sisatpeaatint and the continuance of 
those laws by which property is ascertain- 
ed ; as discontent is now grown Cclamorous, 
and misery is no longer submissive, it is 
time to enquire into the causes of the evils 


ing interest of his crown, staked Hanover 
on an English bottom ;—will you refuse 
to avail yourself in your own cause of thé | 
strength of the former ?—The factions 
say Hanover and England are in competi+ — 
tion. It will come if you do not support 
the great works you are engaged in, by res 
taining these troops to lie between Hano-~ 
ver and home.—Cry of the people strong- 
ly at the beginning for vigorous measures, 
as sensible that their commerce and power 
depended on their withstanding the am- 
bition of France, and holding the balance: ~ 
their present discontents have been occa- 
sioned. by wicked and groundless misre- 
presentations: does not doubt they soon 
will return to their former sentiments, ac- 
cording to a remark of the duke of Marl- 
borough’s, that the English may be for 4 
time misled, but will come back again into 
the right way sooner than any people upon — 
earth. 

Lord Halifax. We are in a condition 
to defend the Netherlands against France 
without these troops, and to form an atmy 
of 50,000 men there, whilst the queen of 
Hungary may act offensively if she pleases 
on the Rhine. Incase France should attack. 
the barrier the Dutch must come in totts 
viribus ; if they send their troops into 
Germany, it must be, as before, tu their 
own loss. Recapitulates the facts mene 
tioned before: adds, that the Hanoverian 

enerals were ade fa preferred to thé 

nglish in command, against the military 
rules. . General llton ‘commanded thé 
English guards; general Somervelt thé 
detachment sent to Hoechst after the bate 
tle; general Druchleben that which co- 
Gersdihe demolition of the lines of Ger. 
mersheim.Alludes to a saying of lord 
Carteret’s, whilst in opposition, that thé 
Hanover rudder could never steer Great 
Britain :—that noble lord might think so 
then, but is afraid {a8 somebody says in 
the Mock Doctor) “ that the heart is now 
anuther way.” 

Lord Cholmondeley. Not room enough 
in the first line to admit 4 battalions aftet 
it was formed. - 

Lord Lonsdale. Endeavoured to shew 
by a pretty long deduction, that France is’ 
too well covered by strong towns and nu- 


merous armies te be attacked,—that wé 
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so generally felt, and to find a remedy for 
the distempers of the state, before delay 
has made them incurable. 
The cause of this general outcry it is 
vain to endeavour to conceal, nor is it with- 
out great satisfaction, that I find those, 


should not take any part in the affairs of 
the continent by acting with land armies, 
unless the Dutch will accede under proper 
stipulations, as they did in the last war; 
else this country will be soon exhausted ; 
the same strength if necessary may be 
supplied either by other foreign mercena- 
ries, or else partly from our present large 
military establishment at home, and partly 
from abroad, consequently these troops 
useless as well as unpopular and dange- 
rous. | 

The Duke of Newcastle. Speaks to the 
necessity of continuing our support to the 
queen of Hungary, or she may be overrun 
once more by France, and lose.what she 
has regained of her own dominions, as well 
as what she holds jure belli. That the 
Dutch have agreed to the auxiliary corps 
of 20,000 for next year, and to keep the 
same number of men in readiness to march 
upon any emergency.—Does not doubt 
but proper representations have and will 
be made in relation to the grounds of the 
dislike to these troops, that the generals 
will go over with a resolution to use their 
utmost prudence and caution to prevent 
all jealousies and heart-burnings amongst 
them, and that by this means they may be 
brought to act together in perfect har- 
mony. 

Lord Morton. Foresees great inconve- 
niences. on both sides of the question; 
those that will attend its passing weigh 
most in his opinion ; thinks the first taking 
these troops into pay a temerarious mea- 
sure, however nec it is now become 
to continue them. A general officer of 
= a credit, whose sentiments would have 

etermined his vote, to-day, told him in 
private he thought the British and Hano- 
verlans not incompatible from any thin 
that passed the last campaign, provid 
care was taken for the future—Acknow- 
Jedges their unpopularity to be a strong 
argument against them; the minds of the 
people are poisoned by those infamous 
and treasonable libels which are levelled 
directly at the highest person in the king- 
dom ;—the abuse on the part of the present 
administration a just jadeaeat of heaven 
upon them for encouraging it when they 
were, in opposition against a minister, 
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who appear convinced how much it is their. 
interest to hinder an enquiry into the late 
measures, obliged to grant to shame, what 
they would probably have refused to jus- | 
tice, and forced, after all their subterfuges, 
to consent to an enquiry into the expe- 


whose candour and ability will make the 
whole nation feel and regret their having 
clamoured for his removal. 

Lord Chesterfield. Calls back the ques-. 
tion to its right point,—the danger and 
uselessness of employing these particular 
troops: displays his eloquence on the in- 
dignities the English suffered from the 
mercenaries :—the crown of three king- 
doms shrivelled beneath an electoral cap. 
Other troops may be had if wanted, those 
of Cologne have been offered. 

Lord Chancellor spoke very well. 

Lord Bath. If all the facts mentioned. 
about these troops were true, though he 
does not doubt many are exaggerated,, 
others false, (gives an instance of the. | 
latter in what was advanced of the Hano- 
verian battalion in the wood from his bro-. 
ther general Pulteney*), yet does not see 
how they can be now dismissed. Will 
disarming ourselves and suing to France 
for a peace be the way to obtain one? 
Appeals to that noble lord, whether if he 
was sent ambassador to that court, his ut- 
most address and insinuation could prevail 
upon them to let us be quiet, after we had — 
weakened our force. Compares the queen 
of Hungary’s security to that which a 
mistress of’a family would be able to en- 
joy, who, after having been attacked by 
street robbers, should by the assistance of 
the neighbourhood drive them out of the 
house, but pursue them no further than 
the street door. Whatever divisions reign. 
in England, danger from abroad never 
fails to make them unite. Tells a story 
he has somewhere read of a French mi- 
nister, who to convince his master (then 
meditating an invasion) of this truth, en- 
tertained him with a combat between two 
English bull dogs; pil handled each . 
other pretty roughly, till a bull stalking 
proudly and tyrannically into the arena, 
gave a new turn to the fray: they sus-- 


pended in a moment their mutual animo- 


sities, and jointly attacked the common 
enemy with united vigour. . 
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* Which was to the same effect with what 
Onslow said in the House of Commons. 
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diency of continuing the troops of Hano- 
ver in the pay of Great Britain. 

This, my lords, is no trivial question, 
nor are the consequences slight which 
may be expected from your determina- 
tion. Weare now, my lords, about to de- 


bate, not upon the extent of powers or of 
privileges, not upon the just proportions of 


a tax, or the expediency of the provision 
required for the service of the year; ques- 
tions in which particular persons, or sepa- 
__ fate bodies are only interested, or of which 
the influence is of short duration ; we have 
before us, my lords, far greater considera- 
tions; it is now to be determined, whether 
our country shall be henceforward a king- 
‘dom or a province, whether we shall any 
longer enjoy the power of prosecuting our 
own interest, and whether our posterity 
shall be born to liberty. 

These, my lords, are considerations, at 
which the more indolent must awaken, and 
the most profligate relent; these are evils 
on which no man can jook with indiffer- 
ence, who does not propose to receive ad- 
vantage from the public calamities, and, 
therefore, it may be reasonably hoped that 
all those who consider themselves members 
of the community, and expect to share 
happiness or misery with their fellow sub- 
jects, who have no hope of exaltation from 
the disgrace, or any expectations of wealth 
from the poverty of their country, will 
‘concur with me in a steady and resolute 
‘effort, to shake off the burdens which have 
been already laid upon us, and to destroy 
those projects which have been formed for 
continuing their pressure upon our latest 
posterity. 

From this attempt, my lords, let us not 
be deterred by the insinuations, the cla- 
‘mours, or the menaces of those who ap- 
pear to think, and endeavour to prove that 


there is no other public virtue than loyalty | 


to their sovereign, and who conceive 
themselves practising the highest and most 
laudable degree of loyalty, when they 
comply blindly with every caprice, and 
submit tacitly to every disgrace, when 


‘they pay their @ourt at the expence of 


their honour, and sell their posterity for a 
‘smile, or their country for a bribe. 

For my part, my lords, I have always 
believed, and have yet discovered no rea- 
son for changing my opinion, that there 
is likewise such a duty as loyalty to my 

‘country, that I am to practise every vir- 
"tue in concurrence with ‘other duties, and 
that, as I am not to destroy my prince to 


gratify any sudden disgust, or casual sus- 
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plea of the people, so I am not to sacri- 
ce the people to the passions of the prince, 
and that I am at once tu consider myself 
as a subject and patriot. 

These characters, my lords, however 
they have been considered by corruption 
and servitude as contradictory and de- 
structive ofeach other, appear to me very 
consistent, and easily practicable, at the 
same time, and on the same occasions. 
For I cannot conceive that the interest of 
the king and people can ever be different, 
or that, ifthey are both honestly informed 
and advised, they may not both be gratified 
by the same conduct. 

It appears to me, my lords, that the inte- 
rest of a just governor must for ever be the 
same with that of the people, because he 
must know, that for the benefit of the peo- 
ple alone he is entrusted with bela The 
present royal family must, at least, be con- 
vinced, that they owe the crown that they 
possess, only to the zeal of Englishmen for 
their liberty ; and must therefore reflect, 
that they ought to discharge the trust 
conferred upon them, by protecting and 
securing those rights which were consider- 
ed asso valuable, that the order of succes- 
sion was changed, and those princes, by 
whom it was imagined that our liberty 
would be endangered, were debarred from 
that claim to which their birth gave them 


pretensions. 


It has been, indeed, sometimes the ar- 
tifice of villainy, and at other times the re- 
fuge of weakness, to instill into the minds 
of British princes maxims inconsistent 
with those great, those irrefragable prin- 
ciples, but with what consequences it is 
well known. It is well known, my lords, 


that those doctrines have been ‘confuted - 


by the universal voice of the people, and 
that neither those who taught, nor those 
that followed them, have very frequently 
been suffered to boast of their schemes, 
which have sometimes been blasted in the 
bloom by timely ml Sag aan and some- 


‘times destroyed when they were almost 


matured, by insurrections and tumults; 
they have produced sometimes wars, and 
sometimes treasons, and have brought 
upon their authors sometimes the axe of 
executioner, and sometimes the poniard of 
the assassin. j | 
That the persons now entrusted with 
the administration have any settled and 
deliberate intention of enslaving their 
country, that they have bargained for our 
posterity, or set our liberty to open sale, 
that they have purchased their preferment 


~ 
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by any promise to exalt the power of the 
crown, or to connive at the ignominy, or 
to increase the burthens of their fellow 
subjects, 1 would not be understood to as- 
sert; but this, at least, may be safely af- 


firmed, that they have hitherto not exer-. 


oised their authority in such a manner as 
may incite us to enlarge it, nor employed 
their influence with such zeal for our hap- 
piness, our wealth, or our reputation, as 
can encourage us to wish its increase ; 
they have, at least, given occasion to sus- 
pect their integrity, by measures too 
grossly opposite to the interest of England, 
to be supposed the result of ignorance or 
error ; and have deviated from a path so 
easy to be found, that they have given no 
reason to believe they have not wandered 
in the dark, but have degir designedly 

on precipices, in hopes of destroying 
those who followed them to observe their 
conduct. They might hope, if they could 
mot destroy them, to bewilder them at 
least, and to oblige them to submit to their 
direction in a track that was, in reality, 
equally unknown, and equally intricate to 
the guide and to the follower. 

Of these measures, my lords, none has 
more justly or more generally alarmed 
Englishmen than the contract made with 
Hanover for auxiliary troops, by which 
they are hired at.a price, neither paid nor 
demanded in any former time, and which 
appears to have been given them, not be- 
cause they are more brave or more faithful 
than any other troops, but because they 
are the troops of the elector of Hanover, 
and because the.elector of Hanover js king 
of Great Britain. a 

Tf.there was any necessity, my lords, of 
auxiliary troops, why wes it thought ex- 
pedient to retain those for which-the high- 
eat price was demanded, at a time when 
‘the nation greaned with the weight of 
taxes, and languished under the pressure 
ofidebts which were very Jitde diminished 
-in ‘the long peace, and which therefore 
must, by the expences of war, be very 
:mauch increased? 

If the price of. military: service has risen, 
.and:all the troops:-which could have been 
hired .were equally:dear, the Hanoverians 
should at least have been the last, which 

they endeavoured to procure ; for it is na- 
tural to Englishmen -to:be:jealous .of all 
‘foreigners, and that natural jealousy must 
che heightened: by the. pecules condition 
of the ‘Haneverians, who have the same 
prince, though not .the.same interest with 


‘themselvqs, and of whom they might 
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therefore justly fear, that they would be 
preferred, whenever the rival interests 
should equally operate. 

It was enccally known, my lords, that 
England has hitherto gained nothing by 
this particular combination with Hanover, 
but the mortification of seeing the annual 
departure of her sovereign from his regal 
dominions, and to hear of his triamphant 
entry into his original possessions, and the 
pleasure with which he seems to congra- 
tulate himself upon the sight of his native 
country, which, however mean and con- 
temptible in itself, has had the honour of 
sharing, with Great Britain, the residence 
of their common sovereign, and has been 
distinguished by marks of fondness, to 
which this nation, this powerful, this rich, 
this celebrated nation dares not aspire. 

We have seen, my lords, and have had 
the loyal patience to see with silence, the 
wealth of this nation, that wealth for which 
our manufacturers labour, and our sailorg 
defy the ocean and winds; that wealth, 
which is either the gift of bountiful nature, 
or the profit of incessant industry, squane- 
dered in projects, which had no other ten- 
dency than to extend the bounds, andim- | 
prove the interest of Hanover ; we have ~ 
geen troops hired by the king of England, 
which could be of no use but to the elec- 
tor of Hanover: we have seen dominions 
purchased with greater sums, than that 
wretched province had in any foregoing 
period of time been able to supply s we 
hee seen the harren mountains adorned 


with palaces, and the bare soil Igid out in - — 


ee of which the expence has not 
een thought very consistent with the elec- 
toral revenues, and which none of the pre- 
decessors of our Jate monarch would have 
adventured to plan, or have attempted .to 
execute. 

This preference has been indeed suffi- 
ciently offensive, but not very injurious to 
the British nation; and, however incling- 
ble: to. sedition they have been represented, 
by those whose conscience exposed them 


-to:fear and suspicion ; however they have 
‘been censured for disregard of majesty, by 
those whose natural meanness, or habitual 


servility,.incline them to stile liberty re- 
bellion ; they haye shewn that they-do not 


seek occasions of complaint, byt can some- 
times. connive at indignities, even when of- 


fered by those from whom it is least rea- 


-sonable to expect them, can know them- 


selves neglected and despised by princes 

whom they have voluntarily exalted to 

dominion ; and while this neglect produces 
. | 
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no consequences immediately formidable, 
can wait with patience till time-and reflec- 
tion, and wiser counsels should reform that 
error, which is too frequent in the best 
minds, of paying more regard to natural 
than to rational motives, and obeying ra- 
ther the impulse of passion than the dic- 
tates of duty. a 
These, my lords, were net the greatest 
provocation which they have tamely suf- 
fered; they have likewise known, what 
they seldom presumed to affirm, that the 
plan of foreign negociations was formed 
with regard only to the interest of Hano- 
ver, and that nothing was granted or de- 
nied to any foreign power but that the in- 
terest of this favourite province might be 
promoted, and that the neighbouring 
princes might be induced to protect, or 
made unable’to invade it; they knew the 
general scheme which has been constantly 
pursued, of enriching and aggrandizing 
Hanover; and knew, likewise, that this 
wealth and ipamaeee could not be easily 
" attained but by impoverishing and weaken- 
ing Great Britain. _ ae 
_ All this, my lords, has hitherto been 
borne, and might have been borne much 
longer, had our ministers been, like their 
‘more prudent, or more timorous prede- 
-cessors, content to have proceeded by slow 
degrees, and, at least, have affected to hide 
their purpose, even when they knew, that 


the affectation of secrecy was of no other 


use than to shew that they are in some awe 
of the public, and that they have no inten- 
tion of aggravating crimes by insolence: 
But our present ministers, impatient of the 
restraint of hypocrisy, and not only re- 
solved to violate their trust, but to defy 
justice, throw off all appearance of regard 
for their country, and, from the first in- 
stant of their advancement to the high sta- 
tions in which we now behold them, de- 
_ clared themselves zealous only for the in- 
terest of Hanover, and determined to con- 
sider their native country as of no other 
value, than 4s it may contribute to the ad- 
vantage of the Hanoverian dominions. — 
In edge of this laudable resolution, 
they have engaged in such measures as 
: have filled the whole kingdom with just in- 
dignation; they have not only sacrificed 
the riches, but ‘the honours of England ; 
not only plundered us, by unnecessa 
‘ taxes, but disgraced us by such ignomi- 
' mous and reproachful treatment as was 
- never heard of before, such as could scarce 
have been invented to moitify a conquered 
ehemy, and such’ as. nations, long accus- 
(VOL, XIII. | | 
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tomed to slavery, would scarcely have for- 
borne to have punished with the severest: 
resentment. 

Such, my lords, has been the treatment 
that we have received in the late cam- 
paign; the honour of which, if any honour 
was obtained, must be allowed to be due 
to the British alone, even by their greatest 
enemies, the British ministers. 

It is with great reluctance, my lords, 
that I find myself obliged to enter into a 
detail of some of the insults which we're- 
ceived, and received from our own mer- 
cenaries the troops of Hanover ; for I can-. 
not, without the utmost regret, revolve’ 
the disgraces of my country, nor do I 
willingly forbear, whenever they are re- 
called to my mind, to divert my attention 
to more pleasing ideas, and turn upon that 
valour by which the French were repulsed, 
when they rushed upon ouf army in full 
confidence of victory, on that day which 
shewed how unnecesé all foreign as- 


sistance will be to the armies of Great Bri+ 


tain, arid how little confidence is to-be re- 
posed in the troops of Hanover ; that day; 
which may teach us to depend upon our 
own force, and if ever we find assistance, 


at least, to hire it from some other nation. 


Such, my lords, are the reflections 
with which I love most to entertain my 
own imagination, and such I would: gladly 
offer to your lordships, were it not neces- 
sary that they should give way at present 


to other sentiments, to sentiments of in- 


dignation and resentment, and to resolu- 
tions of maintaining the honour and inde+. 
pendence of our country, —s, 

It may be hoped, my lords, that these. 
sentiments will be adopted, and these re- 


solutions formed by every man who hears, 
‘what is echoed through the nation, that: 
the British have been considered as subor- 


dinate to their own mercenaries ; merce- 
naries whose service was never rated at so. 
high a price before, and who never de- 
served even the petty price at which their: 
lives used to be valued ; that foreign slaves 
were exalted above the freemen of Great 
Britain, even by the king of Great Britain, 


and that on all occasions, on which: one 


nation could be preferred to the other, the 
preference was given to the darling Hano- 
verians. | : 
When the quarters were to be assigned, 
care was always taken that the. Hanove- 
rians should be commodiously stationed,. 
and that the miseries of scanty meals, and 
hard lodging should be confined to the 
worthless British; this .instance of par 
(20) © 
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tiality was so frequent, that in all the 
marches of the last year there was only one 
exception. 
en the king of England arrived at 
Aschaffenbourg, the Hanoverians had, to 
the perpetual contumely of Great Britain, 
the honour to be stationed about him as 
the guard of his person, and were conti- 
aed in that post till the spirit of England 
rebelled against oppression. Complaint 
was at last made, and the British reco- 
vered the right of guarding their own sove- 
reign; and, indeed, it appeared in the 
battle, that they were the only guards by 
whom he could be defended. | 
It is urged, my lords, in vindication of 
this infamous conduct, that the British 
guards were not at first arrived there; but 
this excuse is by nao means such as is ne- 
cessary for the reparation of the honour 
of England; for though the guards were 
absent, any marching regiment ought at 
that time to have supplied their place, 
since it will not surely in this House be 
denied, that any freeborn Englishman 
ought to precede a hireling of Hanover, a 
/ wretch that fights not in his own quarrel, 
but is sold to the slaughter, and who, 
though he takes the pay of a soldier, and, 
what is yet more provoking, of a British 
soldier, disgraces the arms which he car- 
ries, and deserves not to be ranked in the 
same battalion with those in whose service 
he is engaged ; yet such were the men, my 
Jords, who preceded our gallant country- 
men in every place, but the field of battle. 
On the day of the engagement, my lords, 
the British received a new mortification ; 
@ mortification, which troops, less zealous 
for the honour of their country, and the 
safety of their Sovereign, would perhaps 
have resented by laying down their wea- 
pons, or standing without action while the 
enemy should rid them of their burden- 
some associates. The order of military 
appointment gave that day the command 
of a large body of forces to a British ge- 
neral, who, for no other reason that could 


be discerned, than that he was not an. 


Hanoverian, was set aside, and the com- 
mand given to an officer of Hanover. 
Such, my lords, was the partiality by 
which men, who do not deserve the name 
of soldiers, were dignified with those ho- 
nours to which our countrymen were en- 
titled, and from which we ought not tamely 
to suffer them to be debarred; for I, my 
lords, cannot yet learn the modern maxim 
that those who hire troops ought to give 
the precedence to those who receive pay 
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from them, or that freemen ought not on 
all occasions to be preferred to slaves. I 
cannot deny, my lords, that I am yet so 
unfashionable as to desire the propagation 
of the honour of Great Britain, and to re- 
eolve to defend it against all those who shall 
attempt to obscure or diminish it. 

That the diminution of it has been at- 
tempted is evident, and, therefore, it is, 
in my opinion, necessary that we should all 
unite in its recovery and preservation ; I 
am at least resolved to do my duty on this 
occasion, and, if I cannot preserve my 
country, to enjoy the satisfaction of having 
laboured for its preservation; and though 
I may be crushed by its fall, I shall bear 
with more patience my share of the com- 
mon calamity, supported by the conscious- 
ness that I have not conspired to hasten 
it. I move therefore, my lords, that it be 
resolved, ‘ That the continuing 16,000 
Hanoverians in the pay of Great Britain, © 
is prejudicial to the true interest of his 
majesty, useless to the common cause, and 
dangerous to the welfare and tranquillity 
of this nation.’ 


| The Duke of Marlborough ; 


My lotds: as the motion made by - 
the noble lord appears to me seasonable 
and just, and as I am convinced that by 
complying with it, we shall promote the 
happiness of our country, retrieve the ho- 
nor of the British name, and advance the 
service of his majesty, I rise up to second 
it. , | 

I shall not attempt to add any weight to 
the arguments produced on this occasion 
by the noble lord, nor shall I dwell long 
upon the evils which this motion has a | 
tendency, in my opinion, to remove ; but 
shall declare my sentiments, in a few 
words, with plainness and with sincerity, 
and shall content myself with obeying the 
dictates of my own conscience, without 
endeavouring to recommend my conduct: 
to the imitation of others, farther than 
by declaring my wishes, that I may find 
that opinion prevail, of which I show, by 
espousing it, that I think it right. 

That the continuance of the Hanoverian 
troops in our pay, is looked upon by the . 
whole nation, however in other respects di- . 
vided in their sentiments, as a hateful and 
ignominious burthen, is known to every 
man, who listens to the murmurs of the. 
people, or who converses with an intention 
to collect the suffrages of the public. It 
is not possible to mention Hanover, or its. 
inhabitants, in any public place, without. 
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putting the whole house into a flame, and 
earing on every hand expressions of re- 
sentment, threats of revenge, or clamours 
of detestation. Hanover is now become a 
name which cannot be mentioned without 


provokin rage and malignity, and inter- 
rupting e discourse by a digression of 
abhorrence. 


This universal disapprobation of these 
troops is, in my opinion, a sufficient reason 
for discharging them from our service; 
for since the people must, for the support 
of the war, pay taxes which will be, with- 
out any aggravation, sufficiently burthen- 


some, we ought not to imbitter misery, or | . 


to add to the grievance of double taxes, 
the mortification of seeing them spent in 
supporting those from whom they that 
pay them are convinced that no useful ser- 
vice is to be expected; whom they detest 
more than the enemies against whom they 
are employed,.and whom they consider as 
vermin, by which the gain of our trade, 
and the produce of their lands are de- 
voured, and devoured without recom- 
nce, aad without merit. 
. But it may be added, my lords, that this 
disapprobation is not only general but just, 
and that the conduct of the Hanoverians 
has so much exasperated the British forces 
against them, that no service is to be ex- 
pected from the combination of the two 
armies, nor can they act in conjunction, 
without danger, lest they should turn their 
arms against each other, and leave the 
public cause for personal revenge ; for the 
animosity subsisting at this time between 
them is such, as cannot be extinguished 
without bloodshed. 

It is well known, my lords, that when 
men are accustomed to think of each other 
with detestation, a trivial quarrel is suffi- 
cient to produce contention; and what is 
true of mankind in general, is yet more 
eminently observable in soldiers, who are 
taught to think more highly, and talk 
more vehemently, than other men, of: ho- 
nor and reputation, and who, as their trade 
is destruction, and an instrument of re- 
venge is always at hAnd, are for the most 
part easily provoked to violence, and think 
their enemy can never repair an injyry, 
but with the loss of his life. 

. This temper, my lords, must very fre- 
uently appear, whenever the British and 
Hanoverians shall be combined in any ex- 
pedition ; if cannot be supposed that oc- 
casions of contest can be wanting in the 
operations of a campaign, and as no occa- 
_ ion will be saffered to pass by, it may be 
; aoe 
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reasonably concluded that the camp will 
become a scene of slaughter, and that more 
will perish by the weapons of their asso- 
ciates than of their enemies, and that every 
man will find employment for his sword 
in his own private quarrels. For this rea- 
son, my lords, I think it my duty to en-~ 
deavour the prevention of such an impro- 
per combination; and as 1 think nothing 
can more promote the success of his ma- 
jesty’s arms, than a separation of these 
jarring troops, I shall vote in favour of the 
motion, ae 


The Earl of Westmoreland ; 


My lords ; it is a principle univer-. 
sally received, that when foresight fails, 
we must be directed by experience; that 
when the event shows us that we have 
proceeded upon false opinions, and unrea- 
sonable expectations, we must rectify our 
conduct as soon as we can; that we must 
not suffer evils to encrease by neglect, till 
they become insusceptible of remedy, nor 
error to beget error, till it is impossible 
to disentangle the complication, or to re- 
cover the true paths of wisdom and of 
safety. In order to the amendment of er- 
roneous measures, it ought always first to 
be enquired from what cause the mistake 
proceeded, by what delusive appearances. 
our judgment was misled, and by what 
fallacies our penetration was eluded. We 
must consider error as a distemper of the 
mind, which, like all other diseases, is 
only to be completely and permanently: 
cured, by removing and counteracting its 
original cause; and the discovery of this 
cause is, therefore, to be our earliest at+ 


bar | , 
hat we have. for many years been 
entangled in a snare of false politics; that | 
we have been endeavouring to correct one’ 
blunder by another, and heaping follies 
upon follies ; that we have been labouring: 
inst the apparent and invariable interest 
oO oe ey and have exhausted our 
treasures, and employed our negociators 
only to aggrandise our enemies, and to in- 
ules and depredations; that we 
have, at the expence of annual millions, 
been purchasing only contempt and re- 
proach, is evident to all who compare our 
present with our former state; who have 
attentively observed the measures which 
have been formerly applauded, or who 
understand the scheme which has been 
lately formed, and of which our ministers 
now profess themselves labouring to faci=._ 
litate and ascertain the execution 
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These schemes, : my lords, are so evi-| 


dently opposite to that which was for 
mapvy years before pursued, that one of 
them must certainly be wrong, and the 
consequences which we are taught to ex- 
_ pect from the present plan are so import- 
ant, that contrary designs could not have 
been pursued without the utmost hazard 
ef the public happiness. 
It is, therefore, apparent that our 
_ Yneasures have hitherto been contrary to 
the interest of the public, and that the 
affairs, which they regard, could not be 
improperly conducted without the utmost 
hazard; it is at least apparent that this is 
the opinion of the present ministers, be- 
cause they are employing all their abilities 
in obviating the procedure of their prede-. 
gessor, . Yet, my lords, how shall .we re- 
cencile one part of their conduct with the 
ether? Or to what cause shall we impute 
it, that.the man, whose whole system is 
thus ‘openly condemned, whose maxims 
are thus publicly rejected, and whose mea- 
sures are declared to have been such ashaye 
involved his country jn ajl the calamities 
of 3 too expensive and sanguinary war, is 
suffered to retire from those employments, 
which he has so wickedly or so unskilfully 
discharged, with all the rewards of wisdom 
and integrity ? Why is he allowed ta grow 
nich by impoverishing the public, or to 
exalt his rank by conniving at the disgrace 
of his country? Why does he set his 
enemies at defiance, and sit dgwn in the 
sunshine of rayal favour, graced with all 
the ornaments that can be beatowed upon 
the patriat ar the hero. 
_ - Dhope, my lords, the time will at Jast 
come, when this enquiry may not he 
thought unseasonable ; and when the na- 
tion. may find that its wrongs are not far- 
gotten, and that corruption cannot operate 
#0 its own security; but at present,, it is 
perhaps more immediately necessary to 
enquire, by what principles this minister, 
whose folly and wickedness have been so 
aften censured, was depraved, or misled ; 
by what fallacies he was deceived in his 
transaction of our affairs, or by what mo- 


tives he was induced to. betray that trust | 


which was cenferred upon him : and, when 
we: have traced the original cause of his 
errofs and his. crimes, it will bé our duty 
t0.examine, whether the same cause does 
mot. yet continue. its operation? whether 
his measures, and those of his successors, 
howevér opposite they may seem, are not 
dictated by. the same intention: and whe- 
ther the.end of bath be not the same. 
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It is well known, my Jords, that the 
design which was formed, soon after the 
accession of the present royal family, and - 
which has been sinee unvariably pursued, 
is the improvement and extension of those 


‘dominions which belong to our mon&rch, 


as elector of Hanover. With this ten. 
tion were all our negociations carried on 3 
treaties were made with some princes, and 
annual remittances conveyed to others ; 
and plans were formed, by which the elec: 
torate of Hanover might be exalted from 
a. petty principality to a powerful state, 
and might rival some of the most formida- 
ble powers of Europe. | 
_ But unhappily, my lords, the electos 
found his designs by no means favoured - 
by the House of Austria; which, consi- 
dering the imperial dignity as its heredi- 
tary right, hath found means, for some 
centuries, to secure the succession, and 
therefore naturally apposed the coalition 
of the small states; because, it has been 
long known, that the imperial authority. 
was little regarded, but by those who found 
themselves unable to resist it; and % was 
far more easy to govern ten petty princes, 
whose views and interests, and alliances, 
were different, and whose caprices and 
passions inclined them, perhaps oftener ta 
promote than hinder the oppression of 
each other, than one whose dominions 
made him formidable alone; and it wag 
therefore the policy of the emperors to 
divide, rather than consolidate dominions, 
For this reason, the emperor remarked, 
with no great satisfaction, the growmg 
greatness of the Hanoverian House; an 


defeated a design that was formed, of 


adding a large principality to the electo- 
rate. It was then pent a that repri- 


‘sals should be made; that the king of 
‘England. should revenge the opposition 


made to the elector of Hanover; that if 
Hanover was not suffered to be greater, 
Austria should quickly be made less; and 
the electoral dominions should soon per~ 
ceive, that it was not without an ample re 
compence, that they were deprived for 
some time of the presence of their prince. 

With this view, my lords, alliances were 


| ees by which the emperor was weak- 
ene 

_land weve confidently told, that their in- 
terest had been neglected by former mie 
'nisters, and the House of Austria per« 
. mitted to attain such an exorbitant exten 


: with this view the people of Eng. 


of dominion, and such an extensive and 


| overpowering inflaence, that the liberties 


of. Europe were in danger, and that it wag | | 
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necessary to place some of those territo- 
ries in better hands, by conferring them 
upon the princes of the House of Bourbon. 

Thus, my lords, in opposition to the 
visible and certain interest of this nation ; 
jn opposition to all the remonstrances of 
pion and the exclamations of zeal, was 
the House of Austria every day embar- 
_rassed with new demands, and distressed 
by new enemies; till, at last, it was no 
Jonger able to support its ancient dignity, 
or maintain the liberties of the continent, 
against the ambition of France. 

Our ministers easily perceived the nee 
cessity of altering measures so apparently 
pernicious ; and of reprieving their coun- 
try, though they could not resolve to save 
it. They.saw, that if that patient pack- 
horse, the English nation, was to be loaded 
with new burthens, it was at least neces- 
sary to find some new pretences for laying 
them on; and therefore pretended an un- 
usual zeal for the House of Austria, and 
declared, in the strongest terms, their re- 
solution to support our ally. They spoke 
with the highest reverence of the illustri- 
ous princess who inherits the Austrian do- 
minions ; recounted her misfortunes in the 
most pathetic language, and endeavoured 
to awaken a kind of national compassion, 
which might incline the people to contri- 
bute willingly to her assistance. , 

Who, my lords, at least who that had 
not been very nearly acquainted with mi- 
nisterial practices, would not have imagined 
that our measures had been changed with 
our directors; that we were now to re- 
‘ gume, once more, the arbitration of Eu- 
rope; that we were again to repress the 
insolence of France, by the most effectual 
and compendious methods; restore the 
House of Austria to its ancient splendor, 
and act with no other motive than the in- 
terest of England? ‘This was vehementl 
affirmed; and this was so much desired, 
that it was for atime believed; and the 
spirit of the nation was revived, by the ex- 
pectation of honest and vigorous proceed- 
ings. It was again hoped, that we should 
be acknowledged the deliverers of man- 
kind ; and should again see the ambassa- 
dors of the neighbouring powers soliciting 
for peace. 

But we were not suffered long to enjoy 
this pléasing delusion, or to delight our- 
selves with the imagined probity or wisdom 
of our ministers; nor indeed has the na- 


tion any other reason to commend them, | 


than that they did not long endeavour to 
appear ether than they were, but, with 


respecting the Hanoverian Troops. 


fully than their 
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anne néver known before, threw off 
even the disguise of patriotism, and scemed 
determined no longer to submit to the 
drudgery, which politicians have hitherte 
thought indispensably necessary, of ap- 
earing to study the advantage of the pub- 
ic, or of palliating those designs which 
weré inconsistent with their duty. They 
quickly discovered their resolution to pro. - 
secute the design of aggrandizing Hano.« 
ver, and to pay their court more success- 
redecessors, resolved 
i pa more expeditious and open methods 
of transferring thither the wealth of Eng- 
Jand, and of turning into those happy pro- 
vinces torrents of that gold which had hi- 
therto entered only by secret channels. 
Full of this wonderful, this virtuous, 
this Jaudable design, they projected a con- 
tract for 16,000 of the Hanoverian troops 
te be employed in the service of England; . 
by this contract, my lords, it was not only 
stipulated, that they should receive larger 
pay than was ever demanded in any former 
time, when they were more necessary, and 


the wealth of this nation was far greater ; 
but it was likewise agreed, that the elector 


of Hanover should receive levy-money, 
though it is well known, that not a single 


‘soldier was raised on this occasion, and 


that, like all the other princes of that 


country, he has constantly kept in pay a 


large body of forces. Their pay com- 
menced likewise a considerable time before 
they entered upon their march, and when, 
at last, they did march, it was known that, 
by the constitutional laws of the empire, 
they could not act against the chief enemy 
of our ally. 

When these considerations are united ; 
when it is observed that troops were hired 
at a greater price than inany former time; 
that their pay began even before the ap- 
pearance of their service; that at best 


‘they could serve us only im appearance, 


and be drawn out to swei! our numbers on 
a festival, and fill up our quarters, and de- 


-vour ow victuals; and that for levying 
these men a very large sum was allowed,. 
‘though they were levied before; I hope 


I need not use any arguments to evince 


that this contract was a job, a mean, despi- 
‘cable job; a job invented only to enrich 
‘Hanover, and by enriching Hanover, to 
recommend the minister to a job to plun- 


der the nation, and to advance the for- 
tunes of sycophants and prostitutes. 7 
I hope, my lords, I shall be forgiven if 


i my indignation has transported me to the 
iuse of some expressions which, upon any: | 
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other occasion, might be justly censured. 
For, my lords, my natural hatred of a job 
leaves me not sufficiently master of my 
temper. For common failings I have some 
compassion ; error I readily pardon, as the 
defect of human nature; and crimes, when 
they do not arise to excessive enormity, 
and can be imputed rather to sudden pas- 
sion than deliberate perfidy, I can often 
pass aver, without any uncommon vehe- 
mence ofindignation; but when I come to 
reflect upon a minister who aspires to 
power for purposes to the highest degree 
detestable, and spends half his life in la- 
bouring for advancement, not that he may 
alleviate the public miseries, but increase 
his private fortune by increasing them ;. 
not that he may promote, but. obstruct 
those designs which he has always pro- 
fessed ; not that he may serve, but that he 
may betray his country: when such a 
man practises his arts of extortion in the 
open day, and contrives hourly new jobs 
for the gratification of his own avarice, I 
eannot speak without the warmest emo- 
tions, nor can forbear to mark out his 
conduct in such terms as my heart sug- 
gests to me. . : 
These Hanoverians, my lords, thus dear- 
ly hired, and thus dcbarred from any real 
service, were nevertheless haughty and 
insolent, toa degree wholly insupportable; 
and soon discovered how fully they were 
assured of the predominance of that affec- 
tion, which is the effect of early impres- 
sions, and how much they were, in their 
own opinion, superior to the authority of 
British officers, and how little they stood 
in fear of punishment, on whatsoever oc- 
' casions they should neglect their duty. 
And, indeed, it quickly appeared that they 
had not mistaken in their calculations of 
their own interest; for no sooner did his 
majesty arrive at the camp, than the Bri- 
tish general was divested of all real power, 
and suffered to retain only the name of a 
commander. The man so long celebrated 


. for his courage, his wisdom, and his inte- 


grity; the man who had so frequently sig- 
nalized his zeal for the present royal family, 
was reduced to a statue, with a truncheon 
in his hand, and was permitted only to 
share the dangers and hardships of the 
campaign, of which the electoral divan re- 
gulated the operations. Jt may easily be 
Imagined, that our mercenaries were not 
Jong insensible of their own felicity; nor 
were they, by any means, dilatory in 
taking possession of the advantages which 
it conferred upon them; for they claimed, 
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on all occasions, superiority and prece- 
dence, and on almost every claim had the 
pleasure of being gratified. 

To enumerate all the instances of par- 
tiality with which the English were morti- 
fied, would be equally tedious and un- 
pleasing. The unjust assignment of quar- 
ters hasbeen already mentioned, and, with 
many other instances of the like treatment 
must be allowed to be true, because they 
are not denied. If those, my lords, who © 
have served in the late campaign, believe 
or know them to be false, let them not 
suffer us to proceed upon groundless ru- 
mours.—I find no lord rising to confute 
these assertions, and am therefore confi- 
dent that they cannot be confuted; and 
who then, my lords, can restrain from in- 
dignation; who can see that Hanoverians 
were, by the king of England, preferred to 
the English, without declaring his abhor- | 
rence of the despicable, the hateful, the 
servile wretch, ah could dare to give his 
sovereign such pernicious advice? Advice 
that might have provoked the troops to an 
universal mutiny, and determined them to 
lay down their swords on the day of battle? 

o, my lords, can, without the utmost 
violence of resentment, hear that the safety — 
of the sovereign of England was entrusted 
to Hanoverians, to mercenaries, to slaves ; 
and that the English troops were, upon a 
pretence too trivial to be named, refused 
the honour of defending their monarch, 
whom they had always so faithfully and 
zealously served ? 

It has been asserted, as I am informed, 
by a man now exalted to uncommon trust, 
and invested with great authority, that in 
the wars of the reign of queen Anne, 
when our armies consisted of troops hired 
from other powers, it was the practice of 
the duke of Marlborough, when any dis- 
pute between the English and their asso- 
ciates arose, to determine it in favour of 
the mercenaries. This, my lords, is an 
assertion which cannot be heard. without 
amazement, at least by me, who entered 
very early into the army, and had oppor- 
tunities of knowing the conduct of that 
illustrious general, by means more certain 
than the flying reports that were scattered 
through the ranks, or the mean conversa- 
tion in the tents of sutlers; and I now, 
my lords, declare, with the utmost since- 
rity, in this august assembly, that this _po- 
sition is absurd, shameless, and false, as it 
will appearto every man that shall attempt 
to examine it-—One instance of the con- 
duct of that. wise, great, and successful 
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general is too remarkable to be passed 
over. The present king of Sweden, then 
an officer in the confederate troops, was for 
some neglect of his duty, put under arrest 
by the English general, who for some 
time designed to dismiss him from his 
command, but at last was contented to 
accept his submission, and when he came 
to acknowledge his offence, maintained 
his superiority, by receiving him sitting. 
Such, my lords, was the procedure of that 
man, who, after having been so long an 
honour to the English name, is now falsely 
stigmatized as a favourer of foreigners. 
Such will always be the behaviour of those 
who honestly study the honour of their 
country, however different may have been 
the principles or practices which prevailed 
in the late compaign. 

On one _occasion, indeed, it must be 
confessed that the post of honour was wil- 
lingly given to our countrymen, and that 
the precedence which they obtained was 
not envied them. On the day of battle, 
my lords, when it appeared that the French 
prepared to attack us, it was contrived, 
with the utmost caution and prudence, 
that the Hanoverians should be placed at 
the greatest distance from danger; and 
that the English should sustain the fury of 
the attack. For who, my lords, ought to 
be exposed to slaughter, but wretches 
whose lives were not worthy to be pre- 
served? Or of whom was it so convenient 
to lessen the numbers as of stubborn free- 
born Englishmen, who had from their in- 
fancy conceived a notion of rights and 
privileges inherent and unalienable, and 
therefore conceived themselves entitled to 
justice, when it might not happen to please 
their superiors to grant it? For this, or 
for some other interest equally honest, 
equally laudable, the English were obliged 
to stand alone in the shock of battle; and 
it will not be denied that they stood like 
the descendants of the conquerors of 
France; that they made such resistance, 
as shewed that neither their courage nor 
loyalty were extinguished by oppression ; 

t 


confidence as the Hanoverians, who re- 
mained intrepid in the rear, where they 
could not be attacked, and, perhaps, 
thought themselves conquering France, 
while they stood idle witnesses of the 
English valour. 

_ At length, my lords, the Hanoverians, 
desirous of partaking the honour of the 
victory, without the er of the contest, 

n, when the enemy retreated, to move 


respecting the Hanovertan Troops. 


at they deserved at least as much: 
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forward under the shelter of the approach.’ 
ing night, and at least, may be said to have. 
appeared in the field, though for no other 

purpose than to number the dead. Such, 

my lords, are the warriors who have been 

thought worthy to engross the favours of 
the king of England; such are the men 

who have been enriched by our taxes, 

and who insulted and despised us, while 

they fattened by our pay. As ne man 

can think it reasonable that.such indigni- 

ties should be any longer borne, I shall 

vote in favour of the motion, and hope 

your lordships will concur with me, in sup- 

porting the honour and independence of 
Our country. | 


Lord Raymond ; 


My lords: though the noble lords 
have expressed themselves with so much 
vehemence, that they seem inclined to 
suppress enquiry, and intimidate opposition, 
Icannot but declare that their oratory, 
however pathetic, and their arguments 
however specious, have yet failed to pro- 
duce upon me the effect which seems to 
be expected from them, and that I am by 
no means convinced of the expediency of 
disbanding the troops which have been 
hired from Hanover. 

That the people of England are by nae 
ture or habit enemies to foreigners, is ge- 
nerally believed; but surely, my lords, 
this is not one of our native qualities of 
which we ought to boast; for, in the eye 
of reason, my lords, it is more laudable to 
make an estimate of a man by his merit, 
than by his country, and to enquire rather 
how he has pases his life than whence he 
received it? It has likewise been very . 
studiously. laboured, that to this general 
dislike of all foreigners should be super- 
added a particular hatred of the inhabitants 
of the electoral dominions, who have been 
described as our natural enemies, and con- 
sidered as rivals for the favour of our so- 
vereign. It was therefore well known, 
that any accounts of 2 yas suffered from 
the Hanoverians, would easily find credit 
among the people of this country; and 
those who were desirous of inflaming the 
nation, resolved. not to lose such an op- 
portunity of propagating discontent, and 
promoting our; accordingly, they 
took care to publish every report which 
had been accidentally spread in the army, 
and to omit no circumstance:which might 
heighten provocation, and inflame resent-’ 
ment. 7 . 

Thus, my lords, the people have been 
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taught to hate the Hanoverians, and that 
hatred thus assiduously created, is pro- 
duced as a reason for their dismission from 
the service of the public, at a time, in my 
opinion, very improper for the diminution 
of our army; at a time when our enemies 
. are collecting their whole force, and pre- 
paring to enter the field, to regain what 
' they have lately lost; to complete the ruin 
of the queen of Hungary, and, conse- 
quently, to put an end for ever to the li- 
berties of Europe. I know not what may 
be the opinion of others, who, I hope, 
speak and act with the same sincerity as 
myself; but, for my part, I cannot but 
think it to_the last degree ridiculous to 
propose the discharge of so large a body 
of troops when they are most necessary, 
without informing us from what part of the 
world we may draw an equal number, 
with such expedition as may enable us to 
oppose the first motion of our enemies. It 
appears to my judgment, more expedient 
to augment than to lessen the number of 
our troops, and therefore 1 think it my 
duty to oppose the motion. ‘ 


. Lord Carteret : 


My lords ; the question now before 
us, is, in my opinion, so easily decided, 
that I cannot but wonder that it should 
admit of any diversity of sentiments ; for, 
surely, my lords, it can require no long 
enquiry, nor curious discussion, to disco- 
ver that this is ng proper-time for weaken- 
ing our army by the dismission of 16,000 
men; or that, if we resolve to continue 
the war, it is necessary to maintain such a 
force as may at least leave the event 

. doubtful, and afford us a probability of a 
happy conclusior, and of that which can 
be obtained only by success—an advan- 
tageous peace. | 
I should expect, my lords, rather to 
hear from those who gerd resolved to 
rs ey the motion, a pathetic and empha- 
tical declamation upon the miseries and 
cruelty of war, and the happiness and se- 
curity. 6f peace, and an ardent exhortation 
to enjoy ee as long as.we can; to dis- 
regard all the. troubles and commotions of 
the continent; not to leave our own island. 
in search of enemies, but to attend our 
commerce and ous pleasures, and, instead 
of courting danger in foreign countries, to 
sleep in security, till we are awakened by 
an alarm upotsour own coasts. © ‘This ad- 


vice, my lords, would be,.in my opinion, 


more reasonable than a persuasive to. dis- 
band qur army, and to attempt to cgrry on 
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the war without force sufficient to secure 
us from becoming the sport of our ene- 
mies; for, certainly, my lords, it is better 
to enjoy peace, however precarious, than’ 
to carry on a war with certainty of defeat, 
and to rush into the field of battle.only to 
be overborne by the numbers of our ene- 
nies. ; 

The opinion of the noble lords who have 
spoken in favour of the motion, seems to 
be, that we are neither to fly nor resist ; 
that we are to fight without any hope of 
conquest, or to expect it from some pre- 
ternatural causes ; that we are to neglect- 
all the rules of war, and all the maxinis of 
policy, and set our enemies at defiance, 
without any preparations that may enable 
us to oppose them. These. positions; my 
lords, appear to me so contrary to reason, 
and this motion seems so unseasonable, 
that my acquaintance with the judgment 
and penetration, of the lords who have de- 
fended it, scarcely permits me -to_ believe 
that they can really desire it to succeed. 
For they cannot but know, that to comply 
at this time, with this motion, would be to 
yield up tamely all for which our ancestors 
and ourselves have so long contended ; all 
for which the battles of king William and 
the duke of Marlborough were fought; 
and all which can secure our own inde- 
pendence, or the liberties of the continent : 
they cannot but know, that by disbanding 
our army, we should leave the French. to 
ravage provinces without resistance, to es- 
tablish garrisons in their. new conquests, 
to extend the limits of their empire, and 
make half the princes of Europe the slaves 
of their pride, and the instruments of their 
usurpations. They know, that at present 
the state of the continent is such, that to 
effect all this, would not. be the work of 
ages or years; that a few months would 
put kingdoms into their hands, and that 
they might arrive by a single campaign at 
power which would make all future hope 
of success, and all attempts of opposition, 
idle and ridiculous, — : 

What then can be the motive upon 
which the noble lords. so strongly recom- 


‘mended the diminution of our forces ? 


What public advantage, or what: private 
interest can, they hope to promote by op- 
posing measures which they. cannot: bu€ . 
approve? -by embarrassing the ministry in 
a time of general danger, while.they are 
sincerely and honestly labouring for the 
interest of their country, and the.support 
of universal liberty? When the. mobt- 
powerful monarchy of the world is exfend- 


677) 
ing its territories on every side, and ap- 
parently endeavouring te reduce all the 
neighbouring states te vassalage ? Though, 
perhaps, for.a‘ time, every prince may be 
suffered to enjoy his titles, and retain the 
appearance: of dominions, new encroach- 
ments wil, upon various pretences, be 
évery day contrived, new claims will be 
erected, and the French monarch will 
unite to his empire one provinee after 
another, till he shall: become lord of Eu- 
fepe, and send his viceroys over half the 
universe. | | 

- E-cannet but suspect, that a truth so 
¢ertam and so obvious is equally known to 
éthers with myself, and therefore am not 
afraid-to mention my private opinion of 
the motives which have incited the ar- 
dour of the noble lords, and raised such 
greet and unexpected advocates for the 
present motion; a motion for which he 
that speaks may, indeed, hope for that 
praise of eloquence which is gained by an 
artful defence of. an untenable position, 
but can never expect to propagate his opi- 


hiefis, or to convinee his audtence, how- | 


ever he may delight them with his ima- 

gination, his rhetoric or his mirth. 
Ponularity, my lords, is in itself not 

only pleasing, as every man delights: to 


have those commendations whicl his own | 
self-leve whispers in his ears, confirmed | 


by thé suffrage of others ;-but it is like- 
wise desirable for reasons whith may be, 
érhaps, dccounted of greater weight. 
pularity, as it enables an - individual to 
strengthen himself with the united power 
df the community, may very frequently, 
‘when it is joined with wisdom ‘and inte- 
grity, preduce effects of the utmost impor- 
tance, and the highest benefit. It may 
enable a single man to stand against a tor- 
rent of oppression, to defeat a herd of sy- 
eophants, and to rescue his prince or his 
country from imminent destruction. To 
desive popularity is therefore both natural 
and prudent; nor do I consider those ex- 


pressions of superiority to’ praise, which. 


are sometimes to be heard from them who 
éannot attain it, as any thing more than 
the rants df disappointment, and an ar- 


tificc'to supply the place -of ‘that satisfac- 


fion which popularity affords. — : 

’) Edo not, my lords, wonder that the wisest 
fnd. the best men should appear to de- 
site-the esteem of'the people ; that esteem, 


without: which‘the most ardent virtue must 


sometimes languish in-inactivity, ‘and the 


most exalted abilities ‘perish in: obscurity ;- 


and as F ¢anzot ‘cerisuie the -pursult’ itself 
(VOL. XL] 
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: candid to think that’ those 
desei¥ve some indulgence, who, to obtain 
what they may so justly desire, deviate 
from the strict rules of duty, and by too 
close ah attention to the end, become 
careless with regard to the means. 
’ I can, therefore, without impatience, 
hear the noble lords declaim against a nu- 
merous army, and complain of burthen- 
some taxes, and unnecessary expences; 
for these are topics on which a declaimer 
may always find opportunities to harangue 
in such a manner as shall raise him high in 
the esteem of the-people, whom he ap- 
pears so affectionately to compassionate, 
and warmly to defend. It is impossible 
that he can want reputation who appears 
to live to no other purpose than to watch 
over his country, to guard it from indig- 
nities, and to free it from oppressions ; 
who has no passion but the: general hap» 
piness, and who never ‘speaks, but to op- 
pose those measures which, specious as 
they may appear to politicians, must be 
unpopular for a time, because the expence 
is immediate, and the advantage distant. - 
' But, my lords, it ought to have been 
remembered, that all these complaints of 
taxes, debts, oppressions and poverty, 
either prove less or more than appears to 
be intended ; they either do not prove that 
we should dismiss the Hanoverian troops, 
or they prove that we ought not on any 
oceasion, in our present poverty and dist 
tress, to. engage in war. For, my lords, 
it never can be shewn, by any art or elo- 
quence, that we ought to make a wealt 
and useless effort, and exhaust that little 
strength which we are represented to re- 
tain by faint and unavailing resistance. 
Either we are to sit still, or to act with vit 
gour; for whatever may be the event of ¢ 
successful war, it is certain that defeats 
are no remedy for peverty; and that if 
victory itself, as has sometimes been found, 
be not a compensation. for tlie expenee and 
blood by which it was obtained, what can 
be expected from slaughter and from 
flicht, but that an insolent enemy will, in 
the rage of conquest, snateh from us ‘that 
wealth which we have -so -unseasonably 
spared, and shew us, when repentance can... 
be of no use, the absurdity of: a parsi- 
monieus war, and the folly of attempting 
weakly, what itis more ‘safe not to attempt 
than not toaccomplich, = kK 
There are; indeed, some who seem to 
imagine that for us,-whe are ‘surrounded 
by the ocean, and therefore are: m ‘very 
betle-danger -of sudden invasion, to engage 
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"in the disputes of the neighbouring powers, 

or to regulate the distribution of donainion 
on the continent, is a sort of superfluous 
heroism ; and who consider all the blood 
which has been lost upon distant king- 
doms, as lavished in romantic expedi- 
tions, from which we are restrained by na- 
ture from receiving any advantage, and in 
which policy would therefore have directed 
us not to engage. It is their opinion, my 
lords, that we have no other task assigned 
us, than that of increasing our naval power, 
of extending trade, and accumulating 
wealth; and that, by the advantage of our 
situation, we may bid defiance to the rest 
of mankind; and from our rocks and our 
ships, look with unconcern and tranquillity 
upon all the commotions of the European 
kingdoms. 

This system, my lords, exhibits such a 
train of pleasing ideas, that it is no wonder 
shat many have adopted it; but a little re- 
flection will show us that it is more pleas- 
ing than true, and that the security which 
it promises, cannot long subsist without 
fatal interruptions. : 

It is apparent, my lords, that the French 
fest pactes | has, either by the industry and 
valour of its inhabitants, the address of its 
ministers, or the negligence of its neigh- 


bours, arisen te such height of grandeur; 


such exuberance of wealth, and such ex- 
tent of influence, as. make it justly ‘for- 
midable to the rest of Europe. And it is 
no less a bs that the designs which 
wealth and power naturally incite, of en- 
larging dominion, and depressing compe- 
tition, have been long entertained by the 
French court. That these designs, which 


terminate in nothing less than universal 


monarchy, in the suppression of all the 
privileges, and the subversion of all the 
governments of the nations of Europe, 
‘should be defeated, is-the unvariable and 
certain interests of all mankind; at least 
of all those nations which -congratulate 
themselves upon the possession of liberty, 
and who therefore would by conquest not 
barely change their master, which is the 
case of the subjects of arbitrary govern- 
ments, but would likewise change their 
condition, and lose the most valuable of all 
blessings. at 

It is therefore, my lords, evident that 
the British nation has stronger reasons 
than any other, to desire and endeavour 


the eld ase of a-power that threatens. 


servitu e to the universe, because of all the 
nations of the universe, the English have 


tnost to lose; they are fasthest exalted 
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above slavery, and must therefore feel 
more pain from greater depression. 

But this design, my lords, can only be 
obstructed by our supporting, on the con- 
tinent, some power capable of opposing it ; 
some House whose dominions and - reve- 
nues may enable it to support its own in- 
dependence, and defend the weaker 
powers against that insolence which would 
oppress, and that ambition which would 
enslave them. Tor ifthe French mudarch 
once saw himself freed from a rival on the 
continent, he would then sit secure in the 
possession of his conquests, he might then 
reduce his garrisons, abandon his for- 
tresses, and discharge his troops; but that 
treasure which now fills the plains with 
soldiers, would soon be employed. in de- 
signs more dangerous to our country; we 
should see the project of forming a naval 
force renewed, the ocean would soon be 
covered with the ficets of France, and it 
would contribute very little to our security, 
that we are surrounded with waters and 
with rocks. 

We must consequently, my lords, as it 
is, indeed, generally admitted by your 
lordships, support the House of Austria, 
which 1s the only power that can be placed 
in the balance against the princes of the 
family of Bourbon; and if we must sup- 


port it, we must by consequence submit | 


to the expence necessary for its support; 
for war cannot be continued without 
troops, and. troops cannot be maintained 
without wages. Nothing can be, there» 
fore, more improper than this motion, un- 
less it be intended that the cause of liberty 
should be abandoned, and that we. should 
submissively consign to the French oure 
selves and our nade ae bs 

It may be indeed alleged, by the noble 
lords, that they have not raised objections 
to the expence of hiring troops, but to the 
troops which have been hired, and that 
they think it expedient to change them 
for others, though they should not be ob- 


tained at an. easier rate. But this, my - 


lords, though it may not be wholly with- 
out an appearance of reason, will, upon a 
close examination, be found impracticable. 
The armies will in six weeks enter the 
field; and from what other prince or state 


‘can‘we obtain, in six weeks, a number of 


soldiers equal to that which it is proposed 
to discharge? or what advantage shall we 
abtain by changing the Hanoverian troops 


for the subjects of any other prince, equi- _ 


valent to the loss of oppo ee which 
must be suffered by delaying our opesa: 
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tions, while we are procuring them? For, 
till our army is reinforced, we cannot enter 
_ the field without exposing our troops to a 
butchery, and leading them to be destroy- 
ed, not by the valour, but the numbers of 
the enemy. 

It is well known, that these troops were 
not: taken into pay, but by the advice of 
the House, and that, when the contract 
was made, no other troops could be pro- 
cured. For one of the principal German 

rinces, by whom they might perhaps now 
furnished, was then endeavouring, like 
others, to dismember the possessions of 
the queen of Hungary, and to enrich him- 
self with the spoils which her enemies pro- 
posed to divide among them. 

It cannot be said, my lords, that this 

advice has appeared from its consequences 
to have been improper, or that the troops 
have been without use; for when we 
began to form our army, the French were 
in possession of many of the queen of Hun- 
gary’s territories: but upon our approach 
they retired before her armies, who re- 
ceived new vigour from the near prospect 
of assistance. They retired with the ut- 
most precipitation to their own frontiers, 
and suffered their ally, the emperor, to be 
driven out of his native dominions, where 
he was attacked, not as emperor, but as 
elector of Bavaria. 
' What greater effect, my lords, could the 
most ardent imagination hope or wish? 
what greater proof can be required, that a 
war has been carried on with prudence, 
than that it has been blessed witheucess ? 
that the enemy has been compelled to fly 
in all the pride of conquest? that he has 
abandoned those territories which he had 
so rapidly over-run? that his treasures 
_ are squandered without effect? and that 
he has diminished his troops without in- 
creasing his dominions ? 

These effects, my lords, were produced 
by the seasonable contract for the Hano- 
verian troops; and why they should be 
discharged at a time when the enemy is 
recovering his courage, recruiting his ar- 
mies, and re-establishing his funds, I am 
not abletodiscover. It will surely appear 
to our posterity an unaccountable insta- 
bility of conduct, to raise an army to pro- 
voke our enemies, and disband it only to 
give them an opportunity of revenging the 
provocation... © = °— - 
« In defence of this contract, my lords, it 
may be truly alleged, that it was advised 
st the House, and that it has produced 

the advantages that could be justly ex 
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pected from such an augmentation. And 


in answer to these arguments, of which 
the weight cannot be alluded, and which: 
arise from facts not to be denied, what has 
been opposed by the defenders of the mo- 
tion? what but some petty insinuations 
of partiality, and trifling objections to the 
conduct of the Hanoverians? such dis- 
putes as are to be found in all armies, 
composed of different nations, and such as 
subsist in other armies without any of the 
formidable consequences with which we 
are now threatened. ‘ | 
Of the accounts of insolence and dis- 
obedience, the greatest number may very 
reasonably be concluded false; and of 
those few which arise from some 
foundation of truth, it cannot be doubted 
that most were much enlarged, by the 
negligence or malice of successive relaters. 
With regard to some of these reports, my 
curiosity has induced me to enquire of the 
officers whether they were true; but E 
could not find that they were any more 
than the fictions of malice; nor can I con- 
ceive, my lords, that those few mistakes 
which were committed can have any pers 
manent effect; or that the moderation and 
conduct of the officers may not extinguish 
all animosities; and unite the two bodies 
in such a manner, that there shall be no 
other contention among them than who 
shall distinguish himself” most against the 
common enemy. Yet these notions of 
partiality, and these imputations of dis- 
obedience, insolence, and usurpation, have 
been employed to poison the minds of the 
people, to alarm them with groundless 
fears, and corrupt them with pernicious 
opinions; to embarrass the ministers when 
they were labouring for the service of the 
public, and to disturb the government, 
when it was encumbered with the care of 
an important war, and distracted by the 
multiplicity of affairs, and the variety of 
danger. | a 
his was the time, my lords, selected 
as most propitious to the propagation of 
falshood, and the dissemination of malig- 
nity; and, therefore, at this time, were 
innumerable calumnies imdustriously dis- 
persed, by which not only the private cha- 
racters of those who were supposed to bé 
intrusted with any part of the administra- 
tion were aspersed, but much more illus+ 
trious names were mentioned, with the 
most insolent and contumelicus insinuas 
tions; the whole system of government 
was made ridiculous, and the highest au- 


thority exposed to laughter and cont 
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tempt; the people were taught to believe, 
that they were betrayed by their governors, 
and that the measures which were taken 
had a tendency to promote any interest 
rather than that of England. . 

By reports like these-has the nation 
been irritated, and discontent has indeed 
too generally prevailed; but this discon- 
tent cannot be mentioned as an argument 
against the present measures; because, 
my lords, the same detestation might have 
been raised by the same arts against any 
other scheme. Nor do I believe, that this 
clamour will continue long, or that it will 
not,.in a short time, give way to the power 
of reason and of truth. The duke of 
Marlborough, who has been already men- 
tioned with just praises in this debate, ob- 
served, that though the people of England 
were sometimes misled, they never failed 
In time to recover their discernment, and 
to retract the false praises which they had 
bestowed, and false censures which they 
had vented; and when they had opportu- 
nity of accurate examination, and were 
calm enough to examine, they were very 
just distributors of glory and infamy. 

I doubt not, my lords, but I shall, on 
this occasion, see the position of this great 
man confirmed by another example of the 
justice of the people of England, who, in 
time, will discover, how unjustly it has 
been said, that thescheme of the present 
war, which has been so loudly condemned 
as a series of Hanoverian measures, has 
been productive of no advantage but to 
the electoral dominions. 

It may be remembered, my lords, that 
on occasion of the neutrality of Hanover, 
which was purchased by conditions, that 
it is not now necessary to mention, I ob- 


served, that if England was to be steered }. 


by the electorate, it was necessary that 
the rudder should be separated from the- 
_ ship. This was then my opinion, nor have 
the late measures made it necessary for 
me to retract it; for then, my lords, Eng- 
Jand ‘was subservient to Hanover; but 
Hanover is now subservient to England, 
Zhe.electorate is regulated by our mea- 
sures, and is not, without the utmost dan- 
ger, engaged in a war which might have 
been easily declined, For, whe can doubt, 
my lords, but a neutrality might have been 
easily obtained for the Hanoverian provin- 
ces? The French would have granted his 
Majesty very advantageous terms, if he 
would have stood idle while the queen of 
aurea was ruined. This none of your 
lordships can deny. _ Byt hig majesty’s 
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penetration enabled him to make a better 
estimate of his true interest ; he well knew 
that when the rest of the electors were 
over-run, he should not Jong be suffered . 
to remain independent; and that, however 
he might be caressed and aggrandised for @ 
time, he should at last be reduced to the 
same subjection with those whom he had 
abandoned. He therefore, wisely deter- 
mined to dare the most violent resentment 
of the French, and hazard, at first, what 
indeed he could not hope long to retain, 
if he had meanly sought to exempt him- 
self from danger, by courting the oppres- 
sors of the world, and countenancing the 
claims of ambition, or the usurpations of 
oppression, and had forborne to assist his 
ally, only because her distress was urgent, 
and her danger imminent. 

Thus, my lords, it is evident, that the 
war has been conducted with prudence 
and success: that the troops of Hanover 
were not retained but by the counsel of 
this House; that they have contributed to 
the expulsion of the French; that there ig 
no reason for discharging them, because 
it does not appear that they have failed in 
their duty ; and that though there might 
be some objection produced against them, 
yet that they cannot now be.dismissed, be- 
cause we cannot: be supplied with other 
troops so soon as the exigencies of the war 
require. For these reasons, my lords, I 
shall give my vote against the motion; 
and as I am convinced, that the more 
accurately these arguments are consider- 
ed, the more they will operate, I doubt 
not, but, after deliberation, your lordships 
will reject it. — 


Lord Halkfax : 


My lords; as the noble lord has had 
apportunities of viewing the present sys-— 
tem of politics more nearly than any other 
person, as he has been present during the 
operations of the last campaign, and hag 
had the honour of being consulted at a 
time when other Englishmen were not 
suffered to. intrude, I doubt nut but he ig 
able to produce in defence-of. his. Hane- 
yerian associgtes, every thing that can 
with truth be praduged in their vindication, 
and that he is well qualified to. enumerate 
all their achievements, and recount ‘all 
the advantages that wa have received from 
our combination with them. , | tharatore 
4 robe him te rise with great impatience, 
gjnd listened to him with ujcommoen attenr 
tion; I regarded hip as the advecete on 
whom the late. of the Haneverian contract 
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is to depend; for I had been long ac- 
quainted with his capacity to defend any 
cause which he should espouse, and I 
knew, that on the present question he 
would not fail to shew a zeal equal to his 
abilities. I, therefore, doubted not, but 
that every argument would be urged, 
every topic exhausted, and the whole con- 
troversy clearly stated. __ 

This, my lords, I expected, nor has my 


expectation been disappointed; for no- 


thing that can he urged, with an Ta 
ance of reason, has heen omitted by bit. 
What he has mentioned, indeed, is nothing 
more than the necessity of retaining those 
troops at a time so near the beginning of 
the campaign, but he cannot be censured 
for urging necessity; for, had choice 
been allowed, he would soon have been 
compelled to confess, that any troops 
should be employed rather than Hanove- 
rian. But, my lords, as this necessity is 
merely affirmed, it may likewise with as 
little difficulty be denied, and the negative 
must be allowed to be valid, till the affirm- 
ative is proved. I shall not, my lords, 
impose upon the adversaries of the motion 
the task of doing what cannot possibly be 
done; but shall endeavour, first, to shew 
that there is no necessity of employing 
the Hanoverian troops, and then that it is 
indispensably necessary to dismiss them, 
. That it is not necessary to retain them, 
may easily be proved, because it is easy to 
hire troops that may be of equal ability to 
serve us, and who will not neglect their 
duty from the confidence of impunity, 
.Qr Imagine themselves exempt from the 
guthority of Britssh commanders. The 
elector of Cologne, my lords, will sapply 
us with an equal number, and possibly at 
a much lewer price. I appeal to the mi- 
nisters themselves for the truth of this as- 
sertion; nor can it be denied that the 
situation of his territories enables him to 
dispatch them soon enough to join our 
army before they canbe employed. 

But, my lords, 1 am not able to discover 
for what reason we should hire any other 
mercenaries in the place of the Hanove- 
rians. It is to be considered; that we are 
not principals in the war; nor have any 
other interest to promote, than the ge- 
neral happiness and hberty of all the na- 
tions of Europe. We propose no increase 
of wealth, ner any acquisition of domi- 
. Rlonss we are to be considered eply as 
guxiliaries; and t ‘this nation has 
too frequently pberne those burthens, 
which were more properly to have been 
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supported, and furnished armies by which 
the territories and liberties of others were 
to be defended, yet I hope, my lords, those 
times of wanton and unnecessary expence 
are now at an end, and that England 
will be no longer condemned to waste the 
treasures, and the lives of its inhabitants, 
in quarrels which either do not regard its 
interest, or regard it only remotely and 
consequentially ; and that where we have 
nothing to hope from victory, we shall not — 
always run with too great eagerness to the 

battle. | 

I am, indeed, very far from intending. 
to advise, that the public faith should be 
broken; that the queen of Hungary . 
should be abandoned ; or that the French 
should be left to parcel out the continent, 
and distribute kingdoms and provinces at 
pleasure. It is my opinion, my lords, 
that we ought to act with vigour, but that 
we should not exhaust our vigour by a 
single effort; that we should spare our 
forces and our wealth, and not expose 
ourselves to real dangers by averting dis- 
tant evils at tao great expence. 

We are to act, my lords, but we are to 
act only as auxiliaries, and to bear only an 
equitable proportion of the expence of the 
war: and, indeed, if our part were to be 
estimated by our danger, it would be al- 
lowed by every reasonable-calculator, that. 
we should much exceed it, though these 
16,000 hateful Haneverians were dismiss- 
ed from our service; for the army in the 
low countries would still consist of 21,000 
of our own troops, 14,000 Austrians, 
6,000 Hessians, 14,000 Dutch, and 6,000 
Hanoverians, which are furnished by his 
majesty as elector of Hanover, in the whole 
61,000; a formidable body, and surely 
sufficient to act as an auxiliary army. And 
even this army might, if it were necessary, 
be augmented by another body of our na- 
tive troops; for there are now quartered ix 
this kingdom 11,000 more than were 
thought necessary in the late war, though 
there was then likewise a Pretender to the 
throne; though his party was then much 
stronger than even cowardice or folly can 
pow suppose it: and though the fleets of 
Fraace were in the beginning of the war 
able to dispute with us the empire of the 
ocean. : 

But, my lords, i is far from being pe 
parent that there can be any necessity for . 
ah augmentation, or that the canse it 
which we are engaged can deserve that we 
should exert dy aa or loed ourselves 
and our posterity with new debts. We ate 
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now, my lords, about to fight, not for our 
lives or our estates, or for the safety of 
our families, or the continuance of our 
privileges; we are contending only to 
support what has been so often shaken 
that it is not easy to find how it can be 
fixed; we are only attempting to settle 
the balance of Europe. ‘The balance of 
Europe has a powerful sound, which many, 
who never appeared to know or to con- 
sider its meaining, have employed to sub- 
ject this unhappy nation to plunder, and 
to exact subsidies for the neighbouring 
_ powers. When the people complained of 
taxes, exactions, oppressions, and poverty; 
when they were enraged to see their vi- 
tals torn away to fatten foreigners, and 
thought that treasure squandered without 
effect, of which they never were able to 
perceive the benefits, they were always 
stilled with the necessity of supporting the 
balance of Europe: if ever they struggled 
against new imposts, they were told that if 
they continued their opposition the ba- 
lance of Europe must be for ever destroy- 
ed: and when they cried out for justice 
against their domestic enemies: when 
they required that villains should be cited 
to their trial, and that the deceivers of 
their prince should be dragged from be- 
hind the throne, they were censured as 
wretcheswithout thought, who were hurry- 
ing on their own destruction, who were 
ignorant of the true principles of policy, 
and had no regard to the balance of 
art pe 

All this, my lords, was by the power of 
this wonder-working word practised from 
year to year by the late administration ; 
we were persuaded to pay an annual con- 
. tribution for ,the maintenance of this sa- 
cred balance, till one of the scales grew 
so heavy that its weight could no longer 
be hindered from throwing up the coun- 
terpart with such violence, that, had not 
the hand of England interposed, all that it 
contained had been shattered into frag- 
ments. We then saw, what many of us 
had long believed, that the balance of 
Europe was only a word employed to fix 
the attention, while our money was taken 
from us by the thieves of state, who 
thought themselves secure against all pos- 
sibility of detection, while they filled our 
ears with the balance of Europe. 

' It might have been hoped, my lords, 
from the succeeding administration, that 
though they might be equally desirous 
with their predecessors to drain the riches 
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them upon the same pretence; that they 

would not have repeated an old trick, or 

have shown the bugbear which had been 

so often stripped, and found to be for- 

midable only by its dress. It was ex- 

pected, that if they did not shew more ho-, 
nesty than their instructors, they would at 

least have displayed equal skill, and that 

their ambition would at least have incited 

them to discover some new methods of 
fraud, and dictated some other powerful 
word, which might perhaps for some time 

have been used with equal effect. They 

have, indeed, diversified the clamour, and, 

during the short time of their power, have 

with great industry employed the arts 

which they had learned, though it cannot 

be said of them that they have made many 

improvements. They have frightened us 

with an invasion; they have threatened us 

with the Pretender ; and, with the help of 
these extraordinary terrors, they have 

once more prevailed upon the English to 

endeavour the support of the balance of: 
Europe. 

But surely, my lords, though we have 
heard of a design to invade us, and that 
the son of the Pretender is now advanced 
somewhat nearer to the coasts of Great 
Britain, to those coasts on which he pro- 
bably despairs of ever setting his foot, yet 
it is not necessary that more than 61,000 
men should be employed in Flanders, or 
that we should beggar our country for. 
ever, in hopes of re-establishing the ba- 
lance of Europe, and repressing the am--. 
bition of France. But if it should at last 
be found necessary for us to raise new 
forces, and to oppose the French as men 
who imagine themselves not fighting for 
honour or convenience, but for life ; as men 
not obviating possible dangers, but extri- 
cating themselves from real and present 
distress; yet I cannot but think that pru- 
dence might suggest many methods of 
augmentation more eligible than the hire of 
Hanoverians, to whom it is, in my opinion, 
an unanswerable objection that they are 
Hanoverians, that they have the same 
sovereign with ourselves, but that his . 
power over them is boundless, and his au- 
thority in England limited by law. The 


troops of any other prince are therefore 


to be preferred to Hanoverians, because 
they will not be tempted by confidence of 
favour to aspire to equality with those 
whose pay they receive; and while any 
other troops can be procured, it will not be 
necessary to hire Hanoverians, even though 


of the nation, they would not have drained | it should be allowed that our army is not 
‘ & . 
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yet sufficiently numerous; and that other 
troops may be obtained, the ministers, 
however they may dissemble, will not be 
so, shameless to deny. | | 

But, my lords, we have at present in this 
kingdom 11,000 superfluous troops, which 
may immediately be sent to'the continent ; 
or if our ministry want the courage as well 
as skill of the ministers of queen Anne, and 
are afraid to sleep without an army to de- 
. fend them from the French, who gaze at 
our island from their own rocks and gar- 
risons ; they may detain part of these at 
home, and by sending only 8,000, keep u 
' @ force sufficient to oppose any army thick 
the French can land upon us. 

Thus, my lords, it appears that at least 
the continuance of the 16,000 Hanove- 
rians in our pay is not necessary; that our 
army will, without them, be proportionate 
to our interest and to our designs; and 
that, if it were thought expedient to aug- 
ment it, we have forces of our own that 
might be immediately dispatched, or that 
we might hire from other potentates ; 
troops which could not give occasion to 
the same misconduct, or imbitter the 
minds of the English with the same resent- 
ment. 

But, my lords, when only the. neces- 
sity of continuing them is denied, the con- 
troversy is ry tenderly and superficially 
carried on; for it may be proved, and 
proved with very little difficulty, that it is 
not only not necessary to continue but 
necessary to discharge them; and not 
only that they may be safely dismissed, 
but that they cannot be retained any 
longer without danger, without inflaming 
the discontent of the people of England, 
and provoking mutiny in our armies, and 
sedition in our cities ; without weakening 
the loyalty of the nation, and affording 
treason and disaffection opportunities of 
scattering their poison, corrupting the 
pone ples of the people, and debasing the 

onour of our sovereign. anne 

To charge his majesty with any part of 
that misconduct, or avy of those odious 
pee of partiality which have so justly 

eated the minds of the English with in- 
dignation and with rage, is, indeed, very 
far from my intention; nor can I conceive 
that any of the lords who have spoken or 
voted against the Hanoverians intend to 
asperse the honour of their king, whose 
name is in all our debates to be.considered 
as inviolable, and who is never to be ac- 
_ €used of any action contrary to the true 
dnterest of hig,people. Those who are to 
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be censured and punished for’ actions 
which deserve punishment and censure, 
are the men by whose advice the measures 
of the king: were formed, who engrossed 
his ear by flattery, and who employed the 
interest which they had formed by ser- 
vility and falshood, to exclude from:the — 
royal presence all those whose zeal for 
their native country might have incited 
them to have offered advice, perhaps lesa 
pleasing but more salutary. Such are the 
men, my lords, upon whom the reproach 
ought to fall, which the enemies of our 
government will undoubtedly be indus- 
trious to throw upon the king, and to 
whom are to be imputed the clamours 
which are now. ee through the. nation, 
and the discontents which universally pre- 
vail, and of which it cannot be expected 
that they will cease till the cause which, 


_ gave rise to them is taken away. | 


In shewing the original of these discon- 
tents; in explaining the subject of these 
clamours ; and in proving the necessity of 
dismissing those troops, which have exas- 
perated the people to a degree so unusual 
Sind dangerous, I shall unavoidably men-. 
tion again many facts which my noble 
friend has already recited, and recited 
withmore elegant and propriety thanI can 
attain; yet Iam not without hopes that’ 
the repetition, however imperfect, may be 
of use, as it may hinder those honest re- 
sentments which they have raised from 
subsiding, and impress them more firmly 
upon the memory of your lordships ; for, 
surely, they are such as ought not to be 
speedily forgotten, but transmitted to suc- 
ceeding ages, to warn the English for ever 
against any future contract for Hanoverian 
mercenaries. | 

I shall repeat these facts with more con- 
fidence, as we have received from the 
noble lord’s silence another attestation ; 
since it cannot be doubted, that if they 
could have been denied, he would readily 
have denied them, and that he has endéa- 
voured to store his memory with all the 
circumstances which could be collected for 
the extenuation of that which could not be 
confuted. Of these faets, therefore, which 
have eseaped his animadversions, it must 
be concluded, my lords, that they have 


been truly represented; that they have not 


been ‘heightened by fictitious circum- 
stances, or malicious rhetoric; and that 
they may be admitted, therefore, as the 
basis of the controversy. . 7 
. It is, therefore, my lords, to be hence- 
forward considered 9s certain, that jn the 
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distribution of the quarters the Hanove- 
rians were always preferred, and that it 
never happened more than once, that the 
English were judged worthy of that ease 
or plenty which their mercenaries enjoyed : 
mercenaries who had been taught to gain 
the affections of their sovereign by unli- 
mited submission; who had never pre- 
sumed to assert any natural or legal right, 
or to hold any of their possessions or en- 
joyments, but from the gracious conde- 
scension of an absolute master. — 
It could not be hoped, my lords, that the 
surly Englishman could vie with men like 
these for the favour of his prince; for he 
would have vainly imagined, when he was 
favoured with bread, or admitted to warm 
lodging, that he deserved what he enjoyed, 
and.that it could not have been withheld 
from him without injustice, or perhaps, 
without ingratitude; he would have 
thought, and perhaps have said, that a 
cage of England has the same right to 
is cottage as the king to his palace; 
and that an English soldier, when he is 
considered as superior to slaves and hire- 
lings, ig classed but according to his right, 
and owes his precedence to the constitu- 
tion of his country. — 

Such notions, my lords, it was in the 
late campaign found convenient to sup- 
press, and therefore an experiment was 
made, whether hardships, fatigues, hunger 
and cold, would not tame this troublesome, 
this perverse disposition; and whether 
Englishmen might not be reconciled to 
slavery, by observing how much they were 
distinguished, how ‘kindly they were ca- 
tessed, how liberally they were supported, 
and how cautiously they were exposed, 
who had nothing to recommend them to 
regard, but that they had the honour of 
being slaves by birth. : 
: But because it has been tong observed 
that ‘men have been supported under hard. 
ships by the sense of liberty, and enabled 
to surmount difficulties, and defy dangers, 
by the natural vigour of independence, it 
was thought necessary to try another ex- 
ee and to endeaveur to depress those 

y disgrace whom they could not hope to 
subdue by labour and famine. The Eng- 
lish were therefore degraded from théir 
Yank in the army, and condemned to re- 
sign the defence’ of their own sovereign to 
their own hirelings; and to sée at Asechaf- 
fenburg the royal pavilion guarded by Ha- 
noverians; to see that prince whom they 
had followed to distant’ lands, and for 
whose honour they were ready to bid def- 
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ance to all the nations of the earth, sur- 
rounded by slaves, with weapons in their 
hands, to which they had no natural right, 
because they had nothing to defend; by 
hirelings, who came to serve ip @ war in 
which they were not considered as parties, 
and who set their blood to sale for wages, 
which they durst not call their own when 
they had received them. 
It is said, in extenuation of this insult, 
that the English guards were then at a 
distance; but let that man, by whom the 
motions of the army were regulated, who- 
ever he was, stand forth, and inform the 
House, why the guards were separated 
from the king. as it only that a pre- 
tence might be furnished for injuring the 
honour of England? And, indeed, a more | 
frivolous pretence could not easily have 
been conceived ; for if the English guards 
were absent, there were other regiments, 
of which the lewest ought to have been 
preferred to a band of Hanoverians; to 
men who fought for English pay, under 
English command. 
Surely, ‘my lords, the honour of this 
great, this illustrious nation, was never 
thus trampled betore; the king of England 
encamped with an army, of which the 
troops of Britain compose the greater part, 
intrusts the charge of his person to hire- 
lings, and appears to consider the soldiers 
of Britain as not worthy of this impertant 
eharge. The Hanoverian guards, my 
lords, continued to. surround our sovereign 
three days, and were not removed till an 
address was offered, in which the griev- 
ance and the reproach were justly repre- 
sented. ‘i 
I demand, my lords, but demand with- 
out hope of an answer, why this insult was 
suffered; why it was so long continued, 
and why lre that advised it was never cen- 
sured? Surely the wretch whe could thus 
betray the honour of his eountry for the 
sake of advancing his own private interest, 
or of obtaining from his monarch a more 
easy access, or more favourable audience, 
cannot deserve to enjoy. those privileges 
which he thus disclaimed, but ought to be 
for ever levelled with those slaves whom 
he preferred to the troops of this country. 
‘In my opinion, my lords, the English 
spirit was not on those occasions suffi- 
ctently exerted. When our troops found 
their mereenaries aspiring to superiority, 
and usurping honours to which they had 
no right, they ought to have ‘quelled their. 
insolence by force, and taught them to 
knew their superiors by .other methods 
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.than those .of supplication. When they 
‘found them in possession of better quat- 
ters than fell to the lat of those whom they 
were retained to serve, they ought to have 
stormed their lodgings, and ‘seized their 
provisions; to have dragged them out by 
violence, and driven them to shelter 4n 
those huts which had been marked out for 
the residence of the English. When they 
saw their sovereign surrounded. by Hano- 
uverians, they should have shewn how little 
such guards were to be trusted, by cutting 
‘them in pieces before the-tent, if they had 
hesitated to resign their charge at the first 
summons; they shonid have declared their 
resolution to commit the person of their 
sovereign to no care but their own, and 
have maintained their proper -past, by the 
slaughter of their insolent associates. 

It was, indeed, only from the English 
that the troops of Hanover were exposed 
to danger ; for whea the French advanced 
Against us, the disposition was so fortu- 
Dately concerted, that only one Hanove- 
rian battalion shared the danger of the 
‘battle. And, indeed, care was taken that 
‘they should not be, on that day, placed 
under the direction of the British com- 
ananders, whose courage might incite them 
ito bring their followers into danger. For 
ithe command of the Hanoverian troops 
was not permitted, on that memorable day, 
to be dis osed according to the usual 
method of rotation; but a brave British 
commander was denied the place which he 
aight have claimed according to the esta- 
blished rules. ‘The Hanoverians, whom he 
would have led to the battle, and perhaps 
shave rashly exposed to ‘the same danger 
swith those whose pay they received ; whom 
he would probably have drawn within the 
reach of French bullets, and when one. had 
unluckily fallen, have, without remorse, 
ordered another to advance, were com- 
mitted, my lords, to.safer hands; to hands 
which, with whatever activity they. may 
brandish a sword at a review, appear by 
mo means fitted by nature to shed the 
blood of an enemy.’ They were trusted, 
and, as the event shewed, very :properly 
4rusted to officers who had more regard to 
fife than to honour, and. who never thought 
their duty better performed than when 
they retreated from the appearance of an 
attack, and to whom even. the: noise of a 
battle seemed to be ‘a molestation more 
than Ta aa the plenty in. which 
they had: lived, and to the honours: which 
they had received. ead , 
"After the mention of this-battle, aay 
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: lords, it cannot be difficalt-to shew the ne- | 


cessity, the indispensable and undeniable 
necessity of dismissing these troops from 
the service ,of the British nation; for, 
whatever wil not promote the end for — 
which it-is designed, must be changed for 
some more useful instrument; and, therc- 
fore, troops which will not fight are to be 
discharged from the pay of a people that 
is engaged in war, and sent back to coun- 
-tries blessed with neutrality, where they 
‘may glitter in the sun dt a review, and ap- 
pear in all the habiliments of war with the 
greater grace, as they are not deformed 
with scars, or crippled with fractures; as 
they have been pampered in the best 
quarters, and have acquired new loftiness 
of mien by insulting the English, and in- 
sulting them without punishment; by in- 
sulting thase whom the armies of France 
look upon with terror, and who, if they 
had not. been restrained by their regard for 
their sovereign, would have trampled their 
insolent, their faithless, their despicable 
associates, and hea them with their 
enemies,on that field they had disgraced. 
_. It is.universally allowed, my lords, that 
treachery is more dangerous than hosti- 
lity, and that it is better to form no hopes 
‘than :to form them without reason. If. 
we continue to retain the Hanoverians, 
we shall expect: service from them, and 
shallbe tempted to believe that the strength 
‘of our army is proportioned to its numbers. 
We shall, therefore, attempt actions which 
will require the concurrence of our whole 
force, and shall miscarry, because part of 
our army is retained only for show; we 
shall be forsaken in the midst of danger, 
and unless the native courage of the Eng- 
lish shall supply once more their want of 
numbers, we shall, ‘too late, repent the 
folly of:trusting those a second time, who 
-have so shamelessly deceived us; who have 
-followed us for pay,.to the field, but have 
refused to follow us to the battle ; but we 
‘shall then have the fate of those who wink 
against conviction, and perish without pay, 
.because we shall perish by our own fault. 
The French will rejoice, that what they 
could not hope from their swords, has 
been effected by our stupidity: and the 
‘Hanoverians will congtatulate themselves 
upon that prudence by which they have 
preserved: themselves, while'the’ English 


ran, in confidence of their assistance, to —~ 


the slaughter; and we shall be left to la« 


| ment our misery amérg the hisses und rex 
_*+| proaches, both of our mercenaries and our 


enemies. 
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_ Itis, in my opinion, my lords, necessary 
to discharge these troops, because, when 
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my lords, I shall always number our forces 
by the men of action, and shall consider 


the nation is harassed by the expences of | the Hanoverians only as invalids, but with 


war, it is necessary to exempt it from all 
useless burthens; and what burthen can 
be more useless than the payment of troops 
which will not fight? It is necessary to 
dismiss the Hanoverians, because it is in 
. the highest degree necessary to maintain 
the honour of England, and to secure our 
troops from contumelies and insults, such 
. as they have suffered from these detestable 
‘mercenaries. It is necessary to dismiss 
them, because it is necessary to preserve 
. our troops from being contaminated with 
servility, by peek oe long associated with 
. Slaves, and from being tainted with cow- 
-ardice by seeing what was never-known to 
-an English soldier before, that cowardice 
‘46 honoured and rewarded. It is ne 
to dismiss them, because necessary that 
‘the people of this nation should retain 
‘their esteem and affection for the king, 
which cannot be expected if they are ex- 
-asperated by any new acts of. partiality ; 
for who can hope that Englishmen should 
be very zealous for the support of a prince 
-who appears to think his person safest 
under the guard of Hanoverians? or who 
‘is surrounded by servile, or by wicked 
counsellors, who advise him to distrust or 
_to diegrace his English soldiers, his free- 
-born subjects? | 
It surely now appears, my lords, that 
there are not wanting arguments for the 
dismission of the Hanoverians; for the 
dismission of troops, which experience has 
- ,shewn to increase: the ranks, but not the 
strength of our forces, and to encumber 
the field which they dare not defend ; but, 
‘ what arguments have been yet offered that 
should induce us to vote for their conti- 
nuance? Nothing has been yet urged, 
‘but that the same number cannot be pro- 
-cured to supply their place, and that there- 
‘fore we shall weaken our army by dis- 
‘missing them ; positions which have been 
already unanswerably confuted, and which 
our ministers dare not repeat. But how, 
‘my lords, can the dismission of those 
troops weaken the army, of whom both 
their friends and enemies are equally con- 
-winced that they are of no use, and whose 
appearance is therefore a mere ignzs fatuus, 
which hase lost its terror because its impo- 


'.. dence 1s discovered? Or, of what import- 


#nce is it, whether the place of cowards is 
ever supplied, or though there be fewer 
stomachs in our pay, while the number of 
hands continues the same. For my part, 


this distinction, that they have no right to 
pity or tenderness ; because, though they 
are helpless in the field, they are vigorous. 
in their quarters; and if they lose their 
strength, it is not impaired by wounds or 
hardships, but by fear, or perhaps by: the 
luxury which English pay has enabled 
them to enjoy; such luxury, my lords, as 
has made them in love with life, and in- 
clined them to reserve themselves for some 
other war, in which less may be lost by 
running upon danger. 

It is at last necessary, my lords, to dis- 
tinguish the interest of England from that 
of Hanover, with which it has been long 
complicated by an unnatural and wicke 
concatenation, and to which it has been 


made subservient by the mean treache 


of our ministers. folly and the guilt 
of this conduct were not unknown, during 
the last administration, to the noble per- 
son, who now assumes the direction of 
foreign affairs, and was represented by him 
with proper warmth, and all the appear- — 
ance of honest detestation. But we have 
often seen that opinions are variable with 
other human things, and I, for my part, do 


‘not much wonder to find that the system 


is now changed, and, as the quack said, 
‘ the heart removed to the other side.’ 
But surely, my lords, the present scheme 
of conduct is such as neither justice nor 
olicy can support, and such as must, if 
It be not speedily altered, produce conse- 
quences which I would not willingly men- 
tion, but which yet no man, who desires 
to prevent them, ought to conceal. It 
must involve the nation in misery, and fill 
it with confusion; it must alienate the 
people from the government, and finally 
weaken the interest of his majesty, and 
render the succession of his family, that 
succession which we have so long endea-. 
voured to perpetuate, uncertain. That it 
will involve the nation in confusion, and 
that confusion is not far distant, must be 
qvident to all those who attend to the cla- 
mours which this hateful contract has 
raised among us; clamours not of any 


{ipsa faction, nor of a few zealots 
‘heated by their own imagination, but of 


the whole people unanimous and resolute ; 
unanimous from the sense of common 
danger, and resolute from. the knowledge 
of their own importance. Nor, indeed, is 


-there any reason to censure that discon- 


tent, which arises from the approach of 
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general poverty, hastened not by war but 
by contract; not by the calamity of defeat, 
but by the folly of preparation; when they 
discover that they are not subdued by their 
enemies, but sacrificed to their mercena- 
ries, and that their country is become a 
province, not by conquest, but by sale. 

This discontent will not, indeed, alle- 
viate the calamity from which it arises, but 
will perhaps increase it by depressing in- 
dustry, by slackening all those hands which 
should be usefully employed, and engross- 
ing that attention which would find reme- 
dies for many of the evils which the folly 
or corruption of our ministers might bring 
upon us. But it is more natural to resent 
than repair those evils, which appear to 
be rather the effect of malice than of mis- 
fortune; and this resentment, my lords, 
ought, as it must be very dangerous, to be 
ihe Forehand avoided. 

- That this conduct will injure the family 
which is now in possession of the throne, 
‘is apparent, because it must withdraw from 
them the affection of the people; that af- 
fection which alone can secure them 
either happiness or power ;_ that affection 
which is always necessary to the prince who 
governs a free people, and which no mi- 
nister can propose to forfeit, but he who de- 
signs that the nation shall be nolonger free. 

Thus, my lords, it appears that it is not 
necessary to retain the troops of Hanover, 
because we may carry on our designs 
with the ferces which will remain after 
they are discharged, or may increase them 
if an augmentation should appear neces- 
sary, either with the troops now unneces- 
sarily kept up in this kingdom, or ‘with 
other mercenaries which are to be hired 
at a lower price from other princes; and 
it has been proved that it is necessary to 
dismiss them, because they are hated, and 
hated deservedly, by the whole body of 
the English nation. They are hated for 
their insolence, and despised for their 
eowardice; they are considered as the 
minions of their master; as favourite slaves, 
who engross his ear, who flatter his pas- 
sions, and possess his affections; who must 
be driven from his presence before free- 
men can be well received, and before ho- 
nest counsels can be impartially heard. 
They must be dismissed because they have 
been found insolent in their march, and 
cowards in the battle, tyrants in their 
quarters, and traitors in the field; they 
must be dismissed from an English army, 


_ because they are slaves, and-usurpers, and 
natives of Hanover i —_ 
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The Earl of Cholmondeley : 


My lords; the licentious language, — 
and unusual virulence, which have ap- 
peared in the discussion of this question, - 
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may authorise every man to offer his sen- 


timents with very little premeditation, and: 
to set himself free from the anxious ob- 

servation of forms or decency; and [ 
shall, therefore, take the liberty of declar- | 
ing my opinion with the same freedom, 

though not with the same passion, as the 

noble lords who have harangued in defence 

of the motion. : 

I cannot presume to speak very accu- 
rately of war from my own knowledge,. 
because, though I once had a military 
command, I never served in any campaign ; 
but my acquaintance with soldiers, and 
with mye informs me how much every 

ers from an attack upon his mar- 
tial character, and easily discovers to me 
the impropriety of scattering so profusely 


‘the zg (on tion of ‘“* coward,” which 


have heard very frequently used in this 
debate, and heard with equal indignation 
and astonishment. Every man whose 


birth or whose rank incites him to the care 


of his own reputation, ought to think that 
of others not wholly unworthy of his re- 
gard, and to forbear such opprobrious and 
offensive terms, as cannot be given with 
honour, where they cannot be resented. 

It ought to be remembered, my lords, 
that in this debate, when the character of 
the Hanoverian troops is mentioned, we 
are discussing the behaviour of gentlemen 
and of soldiers, and that if we should upon 
examination find it worthy of censure, that 
censure ought to be pronounced in such 
language as may become them and our- 
selves. Nor can it be granted that we.ought 
to indulge our passion in wanton contume- 
lies, and contemptuous insults; we ought 
to remember that their deficiency in their 
duty ought not to exempt us from atten- 
tion to our own. 7 

. At least, my lords, it ought to be proved, 
which has not appeared, that they did in 
reality neglect any part of the duty as- 
signed; that we ought not to suppose them 
cowards for the sake of opportunity to rail, 
and then rail upon that supposition. We 
ought, before we blame or praise them, to 
know what they have performed, or what 
they have omitted. Yet'1 have not yet - 
heard any proof of this cowardice which 
has.been imputed to them, nor do I know 
how those facts are established, which have 
given occasion to such loud outcries, such 
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pathetic declamations, such vehement in- 
vectives, and‘such virulent reproaches. ° 

_ With régard to one incident of the late 
campaign, which eccasioned uncommon 
clamour, I have made very diligent en- 
quiries, and have been informed by per- 
sons, to whom I cannot refuse credit, that 
when the king arrived at Aschaffenburg, a 
body of the English horse guards was im- 
mediately placed about him; and that 
though while the foot. guards were absent, 
their place was supplied by the guards of 
Hanover, yet as soon as. they arrived, they 
were restored to their post. So that, in 
my opinion, the clamours which have been 
raised have no very important original, 
and might have been spared without any 
| anjury to the name of England. 

I doubt not, my lords, but many other 
complaints have been made with no better 
reason, and believe that nothing has been 
done-by the Hanoverian troops, which can 
justly expose them to hatred or to con- 
tempt; and, therefore, since they add so 


much to the strength of our army, I can-. 


not discover why they should be distrust- 
ed. It will surely be a new method of 
preparing for war, to discharge our forces 
at the beginning of a campaign, at a time 
when all the continent is projecting aug- 
mhentations, and forming new regiments ; 
it must surely give our allies no high sen- 
timents of our resolution, our fidelity, or our 
power; nor can our enemies imagine that 
tnuch is to be féared from a people that 


abandon their cause, almost as soon as they | 


have espoused it. Our allies will natural- 
Jy conclude, that they cannot take more 

_ prudent measures than to withdraw on the 
first opportunity from so unsteady a con- 
federacy, and to make a separate peace 
upon the best terms that will be allowed 
them. For_the French, a nation inclined 
to exult upon every appearance of supe- 
riority, and to extend any pleasing pros- 
pect beyond its bounds, will readily de- 
termine to maintain, by perseverance, the 
advantages which their vigour has procured 

them, and will expect in a short time to 

weary us into submission; they will ima- 

gine that after we have borne the burthen 

of taxes, for the support of the war ano- 

ther year, we shall project another reduc- 

tion of our forces, and that every year. will 

lessen our army, till we shall at last make 

‘war without soldiers, and suffer hostilities 
without any thoyght of returning them. 

I do not, my lords, suppose this to be 

really. the design of the noble lords who 

have defended the motion; but this is the 
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appearance which the conduct that they” 
have been. pleased to recommend will have 
in every court of Europe ; and as this: ap- 
pearance must naturally elevate our enee: 
mies, and: deject our triends, it ought, in. 
my opinion, to be cautiously avoided. 


When I voted for the contract by whicly 


the Hanoverians were retained in our ser- 

vice, I gave this reason for my conduct,. 
that I did not know whence troops could: 
be procured, that might be equally trust-: 
ed; and that, since it was necessary to. 
hire troops, I thought it most eligible te 

hire those who having the same sovereign 

as ourselves, might in some sort be con. 
sidered as fellow subjects, and by whom: 
we could not be abandoned, because hav- 

ing the same prince, they have the same 

interest with ourselves. 
argument appears to be still the same, and: 
though some rumours have been industri- 
ously spread, with an intention of destroy- 
ing their military reputation, I think them: 
worthy of very i 

are hitherto without evidence to support: 
them. 


The force of this 


ttle regard, because they 


And, therefore, since our 
cannot now be weakened, without a mae 


nifest disadvantage to the cause in which: 
we are engaged ; and since 1 do-ndt: dis- 
cover any advantage in dismissing the: 


Hanoverians to hire others, I shall, in pur- 


suance of my original scheme, vote for 


their continuance. 
Viscount Lonsdale 


My lords; I arn so far from cori» 
curring with the opinion of the noble lord: 
who seems to imagine that no: objection: 
can be made to the troops of Hanover; 
which will. not be of equalforce against 
any other mercenaries, that I am corivinced 
of the necessity of dismissing the Hano+ 
verians, on whatever terms it shall be 
done; and doubt not, but any.change wilF 
be advantageous to the confederacy. —The 
animosity between the English and theit* 
mercenaries has risen so high, that 
cannot any longer act together; the 
march will be one continual struggle for 
privileges and honours, and: their 
will be a scene of quarrels, outrages, and! 
blood-shed ; and, if ney should give batths 
to the enemy, each would rejoicé irs 
the slaughter of the other, arid: stand s 
with their weapons. in their harids;.to see 
their hated associates routed and destroy- 
ed.—This, my lords; is 4 reason for the 
dismission of the Hanoverians; a retseft 
whiclr has not yet been ixivalidtted ; ard 
in opposition to which nothitg ‘hayltes 


i 
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offered which in an honest balance can 
counterpoise it. It cannot, indeed, be 
said, that many arguments have been of- 
fered by 
they have contented themselves with al- 
leging, what they could never prove; the 
necessity: of continuing these troops in our 
pay. Nor can they, indeed, be blamed 
for not attempting argument; for who 


would load himself with an undertaking, 


to prove the necessity of paying forces, 
which will not fight? | ° 

It has, indeed, been. observed, with an 
ar of triumph, that to disband our troops 
is a new method of preparing for war ; and 


that we shall intimidate our allies, and en-. 


coutage our enemies, by so unseasonable 


a diminution of our army. It is, indeed, 


not very common, to chuse a time of war 
for the dismission of mercenaries: but, 
my lords, common maxims were intended 
for common occasions; our conduct with 
regard to our mercenaries is new, because 
their behaviour has been such as was, per- 
haps, never known before.. When it is 
asked, what nation ever discharged their 
forces in time of war? May it not, my 
lords, be asked in return, what mercena- 
ries ever before expected to be treated by 


those that hired them, as their superiors? 


What mercenaries ever drove their mas- 


ters into the the worst quarters; or 


shouldered them from the post of honour? 
When hired troops ever expected prece- 


dence in the camp, or exemption from the 


resstectiig the Hanoverian: Froogei 


the opponepts of the motion ;: 
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ever prevent another question of the sume 
kind. It ought never to be asked again,: 
how a free nation ought to act, when their 
mercenaries shall dare to insult them 
For we ought to set all succeeding agew 
art example of honest resentment, and ges: 
nerous Zeal; for the honour of our coun«. 
try; and fix such a brand upon insolencé: 
and disobedience; that the same provocas* 
tions shall never be renewed, and all mer’ 
cenaries shall know hereafter the respect: 


| due to the commanders and the troops of 


England. £5 

But, miy lords, there are other reasons, 
for which it may be thought reasonable to 
advise the dismission of the Hanoverian 
forces. The purposes for which they were 
hired, are said to be accomplished ; the 
French are retired into their own territo- 
ries; the:queen of Hungary has recovered — 
the possession of her own dominions, an@ 
has seized those of her enemy; the ba- 
lance of Europé is almost restored; and 
nothing remains to: be done, that can re- 
quire forces more numerous than our army* 
will still be, though the Hanoverians are 
dismissed. ‘These great events, which are 
so loudly boasted, and which have beew 
ascribed to tle seasonable contract for 
16,000 Hanoverians, cannot surely be 
mentioned, as motives for the continuance . 
ofthem. For when, my lords, will this 
argument be at an end? When we are in . 
danger, we are to ltire Hanoverians, a# 
the only men who can protect us: wher 


battle ? When the hirelings of a-kingdom | the danger is over, we are to Continud 
, assumed the prerogative of guarding the | them it our pay, in gratitude, I: suppose, 
king, when his own subjects were present ; | for their seasonable ard effeetual assist~ 
and while they were preferred to his own | ance. And therefore, as we shall always 
subjects, by apparent and visible partiality? | be in danger, or out of danger, will it-no€¢ 
If any time can’ be shewn, at which those | be always prudent and necessary to pay 
circumstances were to be found, I doubt | 16;000 Hanoverians with English money 3 
not, my lords, to shew likewise, when| Those who recomtnend the continuaneé 
rhercenaries were dismissed in time of war, | of the Hanoverians, must surely argue ir 
at least if they were hired by 4 free people, | this manner ; or, if they press it upon any 
jealous of their honour, and tenacious of! other principle, they must inform us, what 
their privileges; by a people, whose mo- schemes are laid, which 61,000 men cans 
‘march owed his sovereignty to theirlove of riot execute; they must lay before us thé 
their liberties, and their-invincible resolu- ‘ operations projected for the approaching 
tion to maintain them. For certainly, my | campaign; and then it will appear, whe- 
lords, the sons of liberty were never thus ther we may dismiss: them, and retretch 
insulted before; wete never before tram- . the expence of the war; or wietlier it will 
pled by slaves, and overborne by wretches . be necessary to supply their place wittt 
made proud with pay, which they scarcely | other troops: for to dismiss them is, ort 
durst enjoy; and which they never durst | every supposition, invariably nevessary. 
deserve. I cannot but declare my opinion, ny 
’ The question, my lerds, is new, atid | lords, however contrary it may appear td 
therefore, we may reasonably expect a that arddur for which some lords affect td 
new determination ; but, nty lords, the de- | be distinguished, that it must be prudeti€ 
vermimtion ought te be-such'as may for | o entre our expences; till we-may; by 
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those accidents which time may produce, 
have a clearer view of the state of affairs, 
and be enabled to form some conjecture of 
the extent and duration of the war; for it 
would be madness to waste our treasures 
in the panic of false alarms, and suffer our- 
selyes to be impoverished by the mainte- 
nance of armies, from which no action is 
expected, or which no enemy intends to 
oppose: it would be surely an idle ostenta- 
tion of our wealth, to support thousands to 
walk upon the farther banks of the Rhine, 


and gaze upon the French provinces, 


which they will never enter, or which they 
cannot enter without madness. __ 

I suppose, my lords, there is no scheme 
formed fer attacking France, and losing 
, the flower of our army against the for- 
tified towns with which it is inclosed, and 
to bring us into the expences and anxieties 
of another war, which in ten years may be 
probably terminated by a peace, by which 
all the a er of either party will be 
given up—That such a war will be cer- 
tainly, and such a peace probably, the 
consequence of an attack upon France, is 
sufficiently obvious; and, therefore, we 
ought not, in my opinion, to form any de- 
signs of an offensive war; nor will it be 
difficult to find arguments which may de- 
.ter us from it, if it could be imagined that 
any arguments were necessary to those 
who every year feel the weight of taxes, 
laid upon them in the last war, in which 
our victories and triumphs reduced us to 
poverty and distress. 

To form designs of conquest for our- 
selves, has always been considered as con- 
trary to that system of politics which our 
situation prescribes: and if we endeavour 
to enlarge the dominions of the queen of 
Hungary, I know not‘what advantage we 
can propose from success, and of success 
I am far from being certain ; for it is to be 
considered, that she will not be supported 
with equal zeal in conquering others, as in 
defending herself; and the power of 
France, when concentered, and compact 
within the circle of their own country, will 
not easily be broken. 

It is certainly, my lords, more necessary 
for us to enquire how to lessen our ex- 
pences, and preserve our posterity from 
expiating the folly of their ancestors by an 
everlasting bondage of taxes, than how we 
shall conquer the French provinces, Our 
present charge, my lords, is very near nine 
millions; five of which are raised on credit, 
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and our posterity mortgaged for the pay- | q 
ment. tow long ‘oanlied will continue 
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to believe that posterity think themselves 
bound by these contracts; and how lon 
public credit will consequently continues © 
am not able to foresee ; but surely it is not 
to be denied, that an end ought to be put, 
with the utmost expedition, to the neces- 
sity of credit, and that we ought to spend 
no more than can be. annually paid. 

I am by no means satisfied, my lords, of 
the reasonableness of the praportion which 
we bear in the present war. The quarrel 


is not our own; we are, at least, not. 


nearest to danger, however near same men 
may be placed by their own imagination ; 
an 


yet we struggle like a nation defend- - 


ing its last fortreas, and over-run by the 
army of an ambitious conqueror. I donot 
contend, my lords, that we are not to fulfil 
our en ments; but cannot discover why 
we should exceed them. I think we might 
once venture to try whether, if we exert 
ourselves less, some other power would not 
labour more; and whether others do not 
rest In security and indolence, because 
they think they may safely confide in our 


vigilance and activity. ‘The Dutch, my. 


lords, in the late war sustained three-eighth 
parts of the expence, and now as their 
riches have since increased faster than 
ours, they ought, in my opinion, to bear 
an equal part, and we might then be able 
to exhaust France by harassing her witha 
long war. 


ese events, my lords, are perhaps at 


a great distance, but nothing remains more 


necessary, if the ambition of France be to. 


be repressed, and her power to be broken 
for ever, than to contrive means by which 
these events may be brought nearer ; and 
for this purpose nothing can be, in my 
opinion, more efficacious than to shew that 
we have improved our policy by the errors 
of our ancestors; that we are now too wise 
to exhaust ourselves in defence of our 
neighbours, while they enjoy the advane 
tages of our intercepted commerce, and 
sleep and trade under the protection of 
our armies; and that we will no longer 
contribute to the common safety more 
than is required by our share of the com- 
mon danger, 

This resolution, my lerds, would rouse 
the fears, and quicken the counsels of our 
neighbours, and we should soon see our- 
selves set free from the burthen of soli- 
citing mercenaries and forming alliances; 
we should be courted in our turn to en- 
gage in the confederacy, which would be 
uickly discovered to be more necessary to 
every power than to England, and should 
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no longer be threatened with defection 
and neutrality, unless we increased the 
‘subsidies of the petty potentates of the 
continent. : 


This scheme, my lords, might very pro-' 
perly commence by the discharge of the 


anoverians from our service. If this 
alarmed any of our neighbours, it would 
only make them more ready to comply 
with our proposals, and would allay at the 
game time the discontent of our own peo- 
ple, whom the insolence and disobedience 
of our mercenaries, and partial favour with 
which they were on all occasions ‘distin- 
-guished, have exasperated to a degree of 
rage and indignation, which it is certainly 
the interest of the government to appease 
by so small a sacrifice, before their resent- 


ment rises too high to be easily pacified. . 
‘It might procure likewise some remission‘ 


of our expences, and the load would be 


borne more patiently when it appeared . 
that no opportunity of alleviating it was 


lost. -Since, therefore, my lords, the Ha- 


noverians appear to be insolent, disobe- ; 


dient, and useless; since. it is necessary to 


spare the expences of the nation; and | 
since it ig not improbable that we rather 


strengthen than injure the. confederacy, 
by dismissing them, I shall think it my 
uty to vote for the motion. -. : 


_ The Earl of Cholmondeley : 


My lords; nothing surely can be 
more improper than the demand of the 
noble lord, who, when he sees the House 
_ erowded with auditors, whom the impor- 
tance of this question has brought hither, 


can require that the plan of operations. 


should be laid before us.—We are surely 
now to engage in measures wholly new ; 
our army is to be diminished when it is 
about to take the field, and our plan of 
operations to be made public, before the 
execution of them‘can be attempted. . If 
these are rational methods of conducting 
war, they are at least methods which the 
patrons of the motion will-be allowed. by 
posterity’ the honour of discovering ; for 
they were certainly hid hitherto from the 
sagacity of: mankind, and itis happy that 
| are produced in this consultation, in 
awvhich the fate of France is to be decided. 
—-For my part, my. lords, I am still obsti- 
_ nately determined to adhere to beaten 
‘tracks, and follow old:maxims, however 
contemptible the wisdom. of the ancients 
may appear to the aspiring spirits of the 
present age; and therefore shall conceal 
what I happen to:-know, whether little or 
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much, of the — of our warriors, and 
the scheme which they have formed for 


Viscount Lonsdale > 


My lords; whatever designs the 
penetration and experience of our minis- 
ters -mdy have formed, and with whatever 
stupendous success they may flatter them- 
selves, there is at least one rule which they 
ought to think inviolable, even to those by 
‘whom all other rules have been broken. 
When they form any scheme they ought 
to remember, that their measures are the 
measures of men, and that there are men 
likewise to oppose them; and that how- 
ever eminent they-may: appear for wisdom 
in the eyes of each other, and how much 
soever they may despise all domestic or 
hostile opposition, their designs may-pos- 
sibly miscarry. They ought, therefore, . 
not to exhaust their strength in any single 
project; but to secure some resource from 
whence, if their first design should fail, 
they may be furnished with assistance to 
execute another.—It is therefore proper, 
my lords, that the riches of a nation, not 
at present overflowing, should be expend- 
ed with some frugality, and we should not 
make war the first year in such a manner 
as may disable us trom facing our adver-- - 
saries in the second. We ought to invite 
our neighbours to part. of the charge, 
since they will receive the immediate ad- 
vantage. It cannot be denied that thé 
Dutch are more exposed than we to the 
ambition of France, and that they must. 
probably be conquered before we can be 
invaded.—The indifference with which the 
Dutch look upon the appearance of dan- 
ger inclines me, my lords, to imagine that 
they. know it to be nothing more than ap- 
pearance, and that they are, perhaps, 
confident of safety, while we are terri 
with frightful phantoms, and wearying 
ourselves with ting the air, and ward« 
ing that blow which will never be struck, - 

It is surely natural to imagine, that if 
they saw their danger they would endea- 
vour’ to obviate it; and their slow couns 
sels, and dilatory measures, give sufficient 
reason .for suspicion, either that they are 
more secure than we imagine, or that they 


depend on our zeal for liberty, for the de- 


fence both of themselves and the rest of 


‘the continent: in either case, my lords, it 


is evident that we are wearying ourselves 
m superfluous efforts. If they are really. 
not endangered by the armaments of 


‘Franee,.we likewise may disarm, as par< 


¢ 
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fekers of the general security; if they If we consider the commuet of ouractive 
repese an upgenerous and lazy confidence | enemies, we shall find no encouragement 
in our ardour, that ardour ought to be xre- | to any relaxation of our vigilance, or tp 
mitted, that they may learn at last to.de- | negligence of any measures which can in- 
fend themselves. . | crease our influence or our strength ; for 
~ The Duke of Newcastle « | | they are endeavouring, by every method 


ve both of hope and fear, to recruit their 

My: lords ; I have. attended ‘to this | armies, and collect their whole force, and 
debate. with great patience, which I hoped | seem resolved to leave nothing to hazard 
to have found at last rrecompensed from |. which can be ascertained by power, or by 
some information; but. I have yet.been 


foresight. They exert all their power, 
able to. collect.nothiag hut flowers of rhe- | and all their interest, and appear prepared 
toric, which the noble dords have, with | to decide, this campaign, the fate of 
great liberality, scattered aver their mo-| Europe. eae o 
tien, and which may be ef some use to} While they are thus every day increas- 
adom, but of very little to defend it. ing their.strength, it will, surely, be very 
The. neble lord who:speke ilast has; in-| imprudent in us to dishand our forces; 
deed, made an. attempt to. throw some | while they are making preparations to 
light upon the question, by an apt and | drive us from the continent, it will nat 
easy distinction. ‘The war must be, as ‘he | became us to facilitate theie design, by 
justly remarks, either offensive or defen- dispersing thase troops which are to stand 
sive ;: but I cannot think his inference just, | against them, and-to dispute the empire af 
that the troops of Hanover can be of use| the world. Such a proposal appears to 
neither in ene case nor in the other. It. 


me to be of so wild a kind, that I know 
is: true that our army, even combined with | net how to believe’ that any lords. can se- 
these traaps, will not be powerful enough | 


riously defend it. 
to.invade France ; to break into her fron- | I was not without hope that sore of the 
tiers, er besiege her fortified towns, and 


noble lords, who so loudly cénsure the 
take possession of her. provinces; but it | conduct of the. war, would ‘have dffered a 
may however, perhaps, find opportunities | plan of peace, and have instrycted us how 
of acting offensively, of which no use can . 


to poise the contending interests, and settle 
be made, if it be weakened by compliance | 


ae ee 


the contradictory claims, and -unravel the 

perplexed pretensions of the different 
powers of the continent; for, surely, he 
that endeavours to obstruct war, ought to 
promote peace, and employ his under- 
standing to assist the government rather 
than embarrass it. But if none of their . 
lordships can inform us how peace can be 
obtained without war, or how war can be 
carried on without soldiers, nor whence 
soldiers can be procurea, that will serve 
us better than the Hanoverians, and join 
our army with such expedition as may 
make them useful, we must still continue 
the Hanoverians, net by choice, but ne- 
cessity. , . : 

The strongest. motive for the dismission 
of the Hanoverians, a motive which very 
justly operates upon the noble jords, and 
which, in my opinion, might overbalanice 
every thing but necessity, is the Lmobaes 
‘indignation and discontent spread througlk 
the people, by accounts,of the insolence.to 
which they have been incited by many 
instances of visible partiality; accounts of 
which I will net deny,thdt the universae 
lity of their prevalence, and the concur 
rent declarations of the. neble lords, con- 
vince me that they are-not far distant fons 


with this motion. | 
But though it is evident that we cannot 
hope for. success in an offensive war, even 
with the assistance of 16,000 Hanoverians, 
it is by no means equally certain that they 
will be of no use for our defence; for the 
French may bring very numerous armies 
inst us, and though less numbers may 
be sufficient for defence than invasion, yet 
it cannot be denied, that an army may be 
too weak for defence, and that it may be 
overpowered by the number of assailants, 
and starved in its lines, or forced fxom its 
intrenchments.. ‘Whether this war will be 
offensive or defensive, it is, I suppese, im- 
possible to determine: if we find our forces 
more numerous than those of our enemies, 
it will be probably thought prudent to. at- 
tack them ;. but if their power:is superior 
to ours, we shall.be satisfied with. defend- 
Ing .ourselves.. But we ought, surely,. 
lords, rather to wish that we may attac 
than defend; at least, we. ought to be cer- 
tain, to such 2a degree as the nature of 
wars admits, that we shall .be ‘able to de- 
fend ourselves, and therefore we qught 
not ‘to chuse the beginning of the.cam- 
paign for. the-dimjaution of our-forces, 
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the truth. Such partiality, my lords, is 
undoubtedly a grievance, a grievance not 
easily to be borne, and which, I hope, will 
never be repeated. Nor shall representa- 
tions be wanting that may expose it fully 
to the view of his majesty, and shew its in- 
justice and its danger. With regard to 
me, nothing but the sense of absolute ne- 
cessity should influence me to vote for 
them, or for any other mercenaries; nor 
shall I concur in any proposal for conti- 
nuing them a single day longer than that 
necessity demands. At present, it is evi- 
dent that our army cannot be weakened 
without extreme danger; and, therefore, 
I shall vote for the continuance of the Ha- 
noverian troops. — : 


The Earl of Morton: 


My lords; it may be remembered 
by your lordships, that when I voted, not 
long ago, against an address for dismissing 
the Hanoverians from our service, I de- 
clared that I did not think myself pre- 
cluded by that vote from any different 
conduct, ifthe continuance of them should 
be proposed for another year, and f did 
not pronounce any unalterable or settled 
opinion, but should keep my mind unpre- 
judiced and oo ‘to the ‘evidence ‘that 
might be offered in our future deliberations, 
In conformity to that resolution, my lords, 
Thave not only listened with the calmest 


attention to the arguments which have: 
now been offered to your’ lordships, by: 


tliose who have defended or opposed ‘the 
motion, but I have likewise endeavoured 
to prepare myself for this great, this inte- 


resting, ‘this important debate, by such’ 


previous enquiries as appeared ‘iecessary 
‘to the decision of it, upon solid facts, and 
shall lay before your lordships the opinion 
which I have been able to form, and the 
reasons by which I am induced to adopt 
it. c « ‘ z . 

I shall, on this occasion, as on others, 


- ‘speak the genuine sentiments of‘my heart, | 


without any solicitude for the reception 
which they may find; I shall speak with- 
out hope of pleasing ot of irritating any 
man, and without fear of being censured 
as a bigot to any party, or the blind fol- 


‘Tower of any leader. Independence? my 
00 


lords, is my fortress, from which I 1 
upon frowns with scorn, and upon smiles 


with indifference; I have no restraint but’ 


my conscience, nor any desire of that ap- 
‘probation which must be obtained by the 
forfeiture of my own. 1 determine to 
speak my own thoughts, and to speak none 
* [VOR XT. J ee 
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{ faction wit : 
present ministry have been regarded, that 
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but my own, and, ifthey happen to please 
shall hope they please only because they 
are agreeable to right reason. 

‘With regard to the ministry, who are 
considered as particularly interested in the 
determination of this day, I am without 
any private motives of hatred or of love ; 
Iam willing to assist them in any measures 
which may promote the honour and inte- 
rest of my country, and shall oppose them 
whenever their schemes appear to me op- 
posite to policy or justice. I consider 
myself as not entitled to choose the minis- 
try, as they are the servants of the king, 
nor do I think that the approbation of the 
king ought to provoke contempt, or enmity, 
or contradiction. Were the officers of the 
crown to be chosen by this House; had 
the ministry been selected by ballot, I 
should not have given my vote for ev 
individual whom I see entrusted with 
power, or invested with honours ; but since 
this trust, and these honours have been 
obtained by them, I would not willingly 
add any unnecessary difficulties to the dis- 
charge of their duty, nor oppose theit 
measures merely because I am not much 
a friend to the persons of those by whom 
they are proposed. The measures which 
regard the public are to be considered 
‘only as they affect the public, arid he wha 
judges‘of them by the knowledge that he 
may ‘have ‘of their authors, acts in. the 


thost ’ preposterous’ and absurd manner, 


and considers his country as subordinatd 
to himself. - a 


|" As this fs my disposition with respect — 


to ministers; as this appears to me to be 
the disposition with: which we should en- 
gage in the consideration of political ques- 
tions, I. do not suffer myself to be muc 

affected by popular cldimours, or general 
invectives. Such clamouts always pur- 


| sued the late minister, and have not be- 


come less loud, or Jess vehement, since 
the change; but if any alteration has been 
made in the affections of the people to thé 
men who have been intrusted with the ad- 
ministratior of public business, the discon- 
tent. has of late been more general, thé 
accusation more confident, and the resent- 
ment more bitter. | _ 
Such, my lords, has been the dissatis- 
which the measures of the 


many who promoted, by their outcries, 


‘their interest, or their votes, the exclusion 


of the late minister, now publicly desire 


his re-admission to the management of af- 


fairs. And as many are ready to report, 
[?R] 3 «te Le ae ee ee ; 
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and all willing to believe, what they desire, 
it has been said, that he will be, in a short 
time, restored to those offices which he so 
long filled, and to which his character, as 
a friend, and his abilities, as a statesman, 
were an honour, which perhaps they may 
not, in a very short time, receive again. 

_ But, my lords, if my vpte were to be 
taken upon the question, whether this 
man, thus worthy, thus accomplished, and 
thus amiable, should be called again from 
his retreat, and restored to confidence and 
to power, I should not easily consent that 
we should expose ourselves to all the na- 
tions of the earth for our inconstancy, or 
be stigmatized as children who are pleased 
and angry without cause ; who throw away 
what we have long enjoyed, only because 
it is familiar, and lament the loss of it, be- 
cause it is no longer in our power. In a 
time of war, at least, we ought, surely, my 
lords, to appear steady and resolute, lest 
we become at once despicable to our allies 
and to our enemies. Since power is, for 


whatever reason, lodged in the hands of 


‘the present administration, let it be conti- 
nued in their hands so long, at least, that 


we may not be thought, by the rest of 


mankind, to trust without merit, and to 
disgrace without crimes; let us, at least, 
take from our enemies the hopes which 
they would naturally entertain from fre- 


uent alterations; that in a people, so va-: 


riable and inconstant, a change will some- 


time be made, which may enable them to. edie ahh 
| practised against its inventor. 


influence our counsels, and that.we sh 
soon have ministers whom they can either 


corrupt with money, or intimidate with 


menaces, or deceive by artifices. Let us 
shew that, while the war continues, we are 
wise enough to suspend our private re- 
sentments, and that no general enemy js 

to expect any advantage from our domes- 

tic disputes; that however we may dis- 
agree, with regard to particular questions 
telating to our government, we can all 
unite against France, and that we prefer 

the restitution of Austria to the destruc- 
tion of our own ministers. | 

It has been already observed, by a noble 

lord, that the people are industriously in- 
cited to oppose the measures of the minis- 

try, and that reports are circulated through 

_ the nation, of which the tendency is to 
,“ ‘alienate the minds of the people from their 
- ‘lawful governors; to excite sedition, and 
exasperate resentment; a complaint, my 
lords, not in itself false or unreasonable, 
but certainly not very graceful, or very 


‘affecting in the mouths of our present. 
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ministers. For, by whom, my lords, was 


ness with artful apologies? 
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this multitude of popular writers first raise 

into regard? Who encouraged them with 
smiles, or perhaps fed them with pensions ? 
Who recommended their scurrilous per- 


formances to the attention of mankind, 


and justified their unbounded licentious- 
Who, my 
lords, but those who complain now of that 
licentiousness, and find that scurrility 
turned upon themselves? Those who, by 
the assistance of these wretches, rose into 
ower, and, after a long struggle, drove 
rom the helm of government a noble per- 
son, whose calmness, generosity, and fide- 
lity, supported him against all their efforts, 
and whom his extensive knowledge, and 
uncommon abilities, justly exalted to su- 
periority? These, my lords, are the men 
who lament the virulence of scandal, and 
the malignity of weekly libels; these are 
the men who now wish to snatch the in- 
struments of mischief from the hands in 
which they placed them, and which they 
taught to use them with fatal skill. Let 
them complain, my lords, but complain 
without pity; for they feel only that pain 
which they inflicted with the utmost 
wantonness of malice, and are overborne 
only by the torrent of-invective, from 
which themselves first broke the banks, 
that they might turn it upon their oppo- 
nents. Let them now learn themselves, 
and by their example teach their succes- 
sors, that every art of wickedness at last ig 


‘Yet, my lords, I am far from intending to 
insinuate that the enormous licentiousnesg 
of writérs deserves no animadversion; for . 
it is in reality a public evil, which the na- 
tion ought not to feel, though it may be 
deserved by some particular persons; and 
it would, in my opinion, be an act worthy 
of this great assembly, to contrive some 
proper and equitable measures of restrain€. 

et it not be understood, my lords, that I 
am about to condemn the liberty of the 
press’; that I have any design of takin; 
from my countrymen that inestimable pri- 
vilege, or destroying the distinguishing 
prerogative of 4 free people. The liberty 
of the press, my lords, ought to be reve- 
renced as sacred, and to be kept with the 
most anxious care from the approach of 
violation. The liberty of the press, my 


lords, I shall never be induced to censure : 


for I consider it as one of the chief privi- 
leges of my birth, and rather than pro- 
nounce a vote against it, I would bite off 
my tongue, and ‘spit it on the ground. . 


“ 
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et, my lords, I cannot pergeive that tl 
as which is to be paid to liberty, ough 
to be extended to the abuse of liberty ; oF 
that the constitution of any country should 
protect its inhabitants in wicked actions; 
jn the dissemination of falshopd, or the 
defamation of public or private characters. 
This liberty, like liberty of every ather 
kind, may gurely be limited withgut b ing 
destroyed; gnd to limit it without de- 
stroying it, wauld be worthy .of the great- 

pess and wisdom of this august House. 
,, At present, my lords, very different cgn- 
siderations demand our attention, and de- 
mand such degree of aftention as ig pra- 
portioned to their importance. We are a 
resent engaged in war, in 3 war against 
the most powerful, and the most ma ignant 
of our enemies; against that nation with 
which only no happy peace can he made, 
till we have disabled it from making war ; 
gnd we now are required to deliberate 
upon the most proper methods of prepara- 
tion: for that war cannot be made with- 
out soldiers, and that an army myst he 
supported, cannot be denied. 

I shall, therefore, lay aside at present all 
other purposes, and apply myself nly t 
the question before us, without any regard 
to the merits or faults of the ministry ; for 
the interest of the public is the same, 
however happy or Gehepiy we may be in 
the choice of those by whom our affairs 
are to be administered. a 
. This debate, my lords, has been carried 
on with great ardour and dexterity on both 


sides; nor do I believe that sagacity or 


wit can add much to the arguments which 
have been produced ; and therefore, as we 
may justly suppose that a recapitulation 


of the reasonings which we have heard, 


will shew us the whole compass of the 
question, it will be sufficient to recollect 
tem, in order to an honest and judicious 
decision. | —— | 

' By the noble lords who defend the mo- 
tion, it has been urged that it is not neces- 
sary to continue the Hanoverians, because 


we may supply them by our own troops, 


or by an equal number from some other 
potentates, which are to be preferred to 
them, as they will be less disliked by the 
English nation. hoa 


t is maintained, likewise, that it is ne- 
cesgary to dismiss them, because the de-. 
expressed | 
by this kingdom, is undeniably just; be-. 


testation, which is universal 


cause it arises from ‘facts which cannot be 


denied ; from instances of cowardice, dis- 
ebedience, and arrogance, and usurpation, . 
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yaultiplied beyond example, and beyond 
patience, upon [provorations go long con- 
tinued, and so often repeated, that the ar- 
mies cannot act together. It is declared 
that the, Hanover s have been  dis- 
tinguished by marks of" partial affection, 
which very naturally and justly offended 
the English, ‘and that it is, therefore, ab- 
gurd to unite troops whose affections ar 
cpposite, and which would rejoice in the 
destruction of each other, = 
To this it has been answered, that as 
the time approaches in which the army ig 
to be drawn into the field, it is impossible 
to supply the loss of those troops, if they 
prow be now dismissed ; that the people 
aye, indeed, been misled by false reports, 
but that eyery transient uneasiness of the 
people is not to prodyce a change in the 
measures of the government; that they wil] 
be reconciled by the subsequent discove- 
ries, and will applaud those whom they 
are now persuaded to censure, when they 
shall have at once a complete view of the 
whole scheme of the war. It has been 
alleged, that though, perhaps, some dis- 
putes may have arisen, and some mistakes 
given occasion to discontent, yet the 
1atred of the two nations is by no means 
such as has been represented, and that 
they may at least more safely continue 
to act together, than they can at present 
be separated; since a separation, so un- 
seasonable, might discourage our allies, 
elevate the French, and produce conse- 
quences, very detrimental to the whole 
confederacy. 7 | 
__ These, my lords, are the arguments 
which have been offered on either part, 
and I shall once more profess my contempt 
of all other motives, than those of truth 
and integrity, when I declare that, in my 
opinion, the reasons for the continuance 
of the Hanoverians ought to prevail. It 
is, in my opinion, irrational to disband our 
forces at the time when they may begin to 
be useful; to pay them in the winter, and 


dismiss them in the summer, is surely con- 


duct so contrary to the general principles 
of prudence, that stronger arguments 
ought to be produced in its defence, than - 
I have yet heard in this debate. 

It has been said, indeed, that the end 
for which they were retained is in part ef- 
fected, and that the queen of Hungary is nat. 
only secure in the possession of her own 
dominions, but mistress likewise of Bava- 
ria. But, my lords, an accidental seizure, 
or a sudden conquest, is not to be consi- 
dered as settled possession. She is nos 
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acknowledged sovereign of Bavaria by the 
neighbouring princes; she is not confirm- 
ed in her conquest by any formal cession, 
nor is supported in them by any. guaran- 
tees. It appears, therefore,'to me, my 
lords, that her possession of Bavaria ‘must 
be continued by the same superiority o 
arms by which it was gained, and that an 
unseasonable reduction of our armies will 
hazard all those coriquestg, which. the 
augmentation of them obtained. ~ ~~ 
_ It is urged as reptogchful to the oppo- 
nents of the motion, that they urge nothing 
in defence of their procedure, but necessity: 
and what need, my lords, is there ‘of any 
other argument, if that neceisity can “be 
evidently shewn? On what side soever 
necessity shall be found, all ratiocination 
is precluded; for who can dispute whe- 
ther that which cannot be rejected ought 
to be admitted? It is superfluous to add 
any noun to necessity, because it is 
in itself superior to all dispute, since dis- 
pute supposes choice, which necessity ex- 
clu des. | . ? t ee : ; 
_ But, my lords, I cannot’-discover any 
reason for admitting necessity on either 
side, though,each party has pretended to 
claim it. The question is ot what is ne- 
tessary, but what is proper; and as I have 
already declared that I think it proper to 
continue the Hanoverians in’ our pay, I 
think it convenient to lay before your 
jordships the reasons upon whieh my opi- 
nion is founded. Pe” 

With regard to the insolence and dis- 
obedience of the Hanoverian troops, and 
the partiality with which’they, have been 
distinguished, in contempt of the English ; 
though I do not credit every flying report, 
nor doubt but many accidents have been 
aggravated into designs, and many designs 
loaded with circumstances of detestation ; 
yet I am inclined to believe that, of the 
many facts which are so confidently told, 
some, at least, are -indubitably certain, and 
that on some occasions the honour of the 
English troops has not been preserved with 
suflicient care. I doubt not, however, but 
that every fact has given occasion to a 
thousand fictions, and that many things, 
indifferent in themselves, were considered 
as grievances and contumelies, when the 
troops were once heated with an opinion 
of partiality, and think it by no means 


improbable, that nothing but partiality to. 


the English would have been sufficient to 

appease their resentment. 

_" These acts of preference, whatever 

they were, or how: few or how numerous 
. +S | 
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goever, I am very far from thinking either 
wise or just. That they wer® nat just, is 
evident from their nature, and confessed 
equally by those who endeavour to exte- 
nuate, and those who labour to exaggerate 
them ; and thatthey were not wise, appears 


f | from this day’s debate, in which those dis- 


tinctions, which were by false. kindness 
paid to the troops of Hanover, are now 
urged, and urged with great reason, as the 
strongest argument against them. — 

_ But, my lords, I am inclined to believe 
that this argument has been pushed too 
far, and that no such hatred has been 
kindled between the two armies as may 
hmder them from acting together. That 
I might be more fully instructed with re- 


| gard to this important question, I consult- 
-ed' a great officer, whether he thought 
‘that the two bodies might continue for 
another year to be employer without dan- 


ger: and was answered by ‘him, “ that if 
the officers would on both sides endeavour 
to maintain concord, and cultivate kind-. 
ness, and accommodate disputes at the be- 
ginning, they might very safely act toge- 
ther.’ And, if.they can act together, 
my lords, I know not why we should be 
desirous of changing the troops of Hano- 
ver, for those of any other nation less de- 
‘pouae upon us. For though we may 

ave no particular affection for the people 
of Hanover, yet why we should consider 
them with any peculiar degree of detesta- 
tation, I am not able to discover. If Ha- 
noverian troops will do the same service 
for the same pay, I shall as willingly vote 
for the retention of Hanoverians as of any 


other forces. 


But, my lords, it has been alleged that 
they have neglected their duty, and have 
refused to obey.the orders of British offi- 
cers ; that they have been found useless in 
the day of- action, and therefore ought to 
be discharged. These reports, my lords, 
are, I suppose, the clamours of the Eng- 
lish troops; clamours that derive. their 
original from real facts, but which are ag- 
gravated by the fictions of malice and re- 
sentment. It cannot, indeed, be denied, 
that some complaints were always whis-. 
pered, from the time of the junction; but | 
they all seemed. to vanish at the news of 


\the battle of Dettingen. Nothing then 


was heard but universal joy, till the former 
discontents were revived and aggravated 
by some letters sent from the army, and. 
published without names. From that time, 
my lords, the clamour grew every oy 
louder, till at length-it was said, that th 
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nation would not be satisfied without the 
dismission of the Hanoverians. _ 

_ If it was certain that other troops would 
be more obedient or more faithful than 
the Hanoverians, I should not hesitate a 
moment to add my voice to that of the 
people, and would vote for the dismission 
of these troops, which, whether with or 
without reason, are so generally detested, 
whenever it should appear that others 
vould be obtained. But, my lords, though 
it should be granted, that the Hanoverians 
~ have not paid the highest degree of respect 
to the orders of their British commanders, 
how sliall we be certain that the troops 
which we may hire in their place will not 
be equally contumacious, without’ being 
equally punishable ? — o 
~ In the last great war, my lords, the 
‘troops of Denmark received orders from 
their king, not to march till their arrears 
should be paid, and, in consequence of 
these orders, they refused to observe the 
command of the general, and persisted in 
that refusal till the duke of Marlborough 
alive them with his bond, that the pub- 
lic service might not be retarded. 
~ But, my lords, though other .troops 
might be less insolent or refractory, I am 
informed, by a very intelligent foreigner, 
that no other troops can be procured, and 
that other powers would augment their 
armies with mercenaries, if mercenaries 
‘were to be obtained. There appears, 
therefore, to me, to be no’ great probabi- 
lity of advantage from the dismission of 
the Hanoverians, because it is not certam 
‘that any other troops would not give the 
same occasion to complaint; and it is like- 
wise very doubtful, whether’ any. other 
iis can be procured. | 

The chief reasons for dismissing the Ha- 
noverians are, the partiality with which 
they have been preferred to the English, 
and the universal clamour of the people 
against them; nor do I deny that these: 
are motives of great weight, and such, that 3 
' either of them would be singly sufficient to | or which the ministers appeared desirous 

determine me in favour of the motion, did j of urging, if desire could have supplied the 
I not find very momentous arguments to | place of ability. | 
weigh against them; arguments which, in} Yet, before I engage in attempts to dis< 
opinion, incline the balance. For] sipate the mist which ‘has been raised, I 
though the’ dismission of those troops| think it necessary to do justice to the 
would gratify the people, yet the man who | noble duke, who ‘has shewn a generous 
would gain the people’s favour by injuring | contempt of all the hateful arts of sophis- 
‘their interest, is not a friend, but a syco- | try, and has admitted what he scorned to 
phant ; and though some odious instances | deny, because it is true, or to defend be- 
of partiality should have been shewn, yet. cause it is criminal ; he has, indeed, offered 
‘we are not, m resentment of partiality, | his sentiments with candour, openness, and 


“which perhaps will never be repeated, to | magnanimity becoming his character ; and 


give up the continent to the ambition of 
irance.. | 

That the dismission of these troops must 
weaken our army is evident beyond con- 
tradiction ; nor is it less evident that thé 
time approaches, in which our whole 
strength will be required; and, therefore, 
though I cannot deny that what has been 
offered in defence of the motion, has af- 
tected my passions, and sometimes inclined’ 
my reason to compliance, yet, when I con- 
sider the whole question deliberately, I 
think it rather more safe to continue the 
Hanoverians in our pay than to dismiss 


them | 
The Earl of Chesterfield : 


My lords; this question has been 
already so long and so accurately debated, 
and the motion has been so amply justified, 
by the noble lords who have spoken in its 
defence ; the facts upon which it is founded 
have been so evidently proved, and the 
consequences to be expected from them 
so judiciously traced, and so fully dis- 
played, that I should not attempt to offer 
my sentiments, so late, to this House, did 
not my duty to my country oblige me not 
to decline any endeavours which may con- 
tribute to the illustration of this important 
question ; a question which may, perhaps, 
involve the fate of many nations, and in 
which it is reasonable to believe, that we 
are at once deciding the fate of the House 
of Austria, and the people of England. 

The importance of the question is, in- 
deed, universally allowed, and that im- 
portance, my lords, is a sufficient excuse 
for an interposition, which, upon an occa- 
sion less affecting, might appear unseason+ 
able. I shall, therefore, endeavour to en« 
force the arguments which have been 
offered in favour of the motion; to con- 
firm those facts which are in those argu- 
ments proposed; and to answer the rea- 
sonings, if any reasonings can be found, 
which have been urged in opposition to it, 


= 
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though he has determined against the mo- 
tion, has determined in such a manner as 
must force the reverence, esteem, and 
love, even of those whom their conscience 
bliges to oppose him. 
_ Heis, indeed, the most powerful of the 
opponents of the motion, because he ap- 
pears to speak the sentiments of his heart, 
and really to believe, what he asserts, the 
necessity of retaining those troops, of 
which he disapproves the conduct, and 
whose continuance he did not endeavour 
to defend by any other argument than that 
of necessity; necessity which, if it does 
exist, can exist only by the negligence of 
the ministry. ee 
It is not to be imputed to contempt or 
negligence, that the noble duke, who is so 
well qualified to defend whatever can be 
defended, has, en this occasion, superseded 
all argument by having recourse to neces- 
sity. He knew that, supposing choice, no 
argument could be brought which could 
influence the nation or the House to 


- choose Hanoverian mercenaries; and he 


scorned to palliate those acts of partiality 
by which his countrymen were disho- 
noured, or of insolence and usurpation by 
which they were oppressed. He knew 


. that the behaviour of the Hanoverians was 


such, that they could be borne only be- 
cause ae are sete and that the pa- 
tience which such evils require is, that 
which arises from the impossibility of re- 
moving them. 


_ _ That it is really necessary to continue 


them, I am, indeed, very far from admit- 
ting ; and in this only do I differ from the 
noble duke ; for I agree with him that ne- 
cessity, if it could be madé evident, would 
overbalance all the arguments which can 
be produced .by the advocates for the mo- 
tion; and thatiall the arguments which 
have been urged against it will avail no- 
thing, if this powerful, this insuperable ne- 
cessity be once removed. 

How little all other arguments weigh 


- without the addition of necessity, will ap- 


ee by suspending them once more in t 
alance, and placing against them the op- 


/ “posite power of objections and contrary 


arguments. It will soon be found, my 
lords, that they have no solidity, and that 
however bulky they may appear, when 
puffed up with the breath of hirelings, they 
will vanish into nothing at the touch of 


truth, and discover their emptiness in the 


scale of reason. 


_ It has been urged in favour of the mo- 
tion, that the two armies cannot act toge- 
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ther with safety; and it has been very 
naturally inferred, that it is requisite to se- 
parate bodies so heterogeneous that they 
will contend for ever, and cannot be united 
by any endegvourg into one mass. But 
the noble lord who spoke last has, by dili- 
gent enquiry ; by enquiry proportioned to 
the importance of the questign, of which 
he declares himself fully convinced, ate 
tained a discovery which he thought wor- 
thy to he communicated to 'the House, 
and which he seems to imagine may yery 
much assist us in forming our decision. 

He has consulted, my lords, an officer 
of great eminence, and has been very ju- 
diciously informed by him, that the two 
armies may act together without danger, 
if the officers concur in doing their duty. 
What is this, my lords, but to declare that 
the armies cannet act together without 2 
prodigy? That, in order to the safety of 
their combination, something must happen 
that never happened before? For when 
was it found, my lords, that the officers 
did not frequently fail in their duty? Had 
not the officers of one or of both bodieg 
failed, the complaints which have been 
echoed round the nation could never have 
been heard; and why should we expect 
more prudence or honesty in the ensui 
campaign than we found in the last? If 
cannot be doubted, my. lords, but the of- 
ficers of both bodies are now equally heated 
with zeal for the honour of their countries ; 
that the Hanoverians are resolyed to keep 
what they have gained, and probably 
gained, in their own opinion, by their 
merit; and I hope the English are not 
less determined to recover what they 
have lost, and lost only by being born ip 
England. 3 

When this is the disposition with which 
two armies enter the field, what can be ex- 

ected, my lords, but endless discord and. 
ourly bloodshed? Can it be hoped that 

the officers ‘will ipterpose their authority 
to promote the. violation of their own ho- 
nour; or that they will not secretly con- 
nive at the spirit of the soldiers, whenever 
they shall assemble to revenge an indig- 
nity, or defeat a design of usurpation ? 
May it not be feared or hoped, that they 
will openly declare forthe superiority of 
nglish soldiers to the mercenaries of 
England, and rather draw out their troops 
to battle against their insolent associates 
than against those enemies by whom they 
might be insulted withless reproach? 

To declare that the two bodies may 
still be combined if their officers suppregs 


® 
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all disputes, is to declare that fire will go 
out if there bé nothing to support it; but 
the question now is, whether it will be ex- 
pedient to kindle a flame once more in 
that pile, which was last ycar with difficulty 
preserved from being consumed? 


Surely, my lords, the fate of the war is. 


not to be trusted to such schemes; to 
- pchemés which cannot succeed but by the 
concurrence of’ such circumstances as 
never were found to concur before; nor 
is the nation to be exhausted with ex- 
pencés from which no advantage is to be 


oped, and which can only hire one part of | 


gur army to destroy the other. 
It has been observed, likewise, that by 


the dismission of these troops our army ' 
will be weakened, and the noble lords who | 


oppose thé motion ask, with an air of un- 


common confidence and satisfaction, whe- | 
ther troops are to be disbanded when | 
they are about to enter the field, and no. 


other can be procured ? 
This, my lords, has been considered by 
them as their last refuge, as the sacred 


anchor by which the Hanoverian cause is» 


to be preserved from wreck, and to this 


every one has had recourse as the only plea | 


that, even in his own opinion, was of any 
force. The repetition of the ‘same obser- 
vation in the samé ‘words has furnished out 


the debate, and we have been told nothing | 
in favour of the continuance of our mer- : 
cenaries, but that the loss of 16,000 men | 
will diminish our army, and that armies are 


not to be diminished when they are about . 
to enter upon action. . 
That the first of these positions is true, : 
that the dismission of 16,000 men will di- . 
minish our army, is undoubted ; nor can it 
be denied that, after the loss of the Hano- 
verians, the reviews will beless magnificent, | 
and the follies on a festival less loud, the 
camp will be of Tess extent, the carriages: 
fewer, and the whole show of war some-. 
what impaired. But, my lords, I cannot. 
‘yet prevail upon myself to conclude, that 
our strength will be diminished with our. 
numbers, or that we shall be less formida- i 
ble in the field, though we may be less: 
expensive and burthensome in the march. | 
For by the dismission of the Hanoverians . 
no hands will be lost; there will indeed. 
be less meat consumed, and some images ' 
of soldiers will be missed, but all the men | 
of ‘action will remain, and the enemies, 
whenever they assault us, will not perceive. 
the difference of our numbers. By dis- 
missing the Hanoverians we shall aay 
awetp away the refuse of our army, which. 
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encumbers our it and embarrasses our 
motions. We shall only send away the 


caterpillars which devour our victuals; we 
shall only drive out the drones which 
trouble the quict of the hive, and eat that. 
honey which they never made, and which 
they dare not defend ; we shall indeed lose 
16,000 of our number, but it will always 
be remembered that those 16,000 were na- 
tives of Hanover. 

Tam, therefore, very little disturbed at 
that embarrassing question, will you dis- 
band your troops at the beginning of & 
en And shall answer in few 
words, that, if my advice be followed, they 
should be disbanded. For, my lords, ail 
troops which are known to be useless may 
be with no less propriety be disbanded at 
one time than at another. The approach 
of the time of action is of no considera- 
tion when we are disputing about troops 
which will not act; at least, if it can be 
thought necessary to be taken into our 
deliberations, it will afford one reason for 
dismissing them, which is of less force at 
any other time; for provisions will grow. 
less plentiful as they advance towards the 
enemy, and, therefore, it will be necessary 
to rid our army of a hungry multitude, 
whose appetite bears no proportion to their 
valour, and who will eat like lions, and ‘ 
prow over the meat, and ‘when their bel- 
ics are full, will insult those by whom 
they were fed, but will never be animated 
to courage; and who, though they may 
steal an Englishman’s dinner from his 
knapsack, will never disturb the quiet of 
the enemy, but suffer him, without inter- 
ruption, to eat and slamber like them- 
selves. | 

Such are the troops, my lords, whom 
we now propose to disband, and who may 
in my opinion, be disbanded without muc 
inconvenience, though the armies were 
drawn out to battle, and the enemy 
sounding the charge. For of what im- 
portance is it, how few of these wretches 
are tobe found in the army, who are tob 


‘timorous to fight, and too much favoured 


to be exposed to an attack? Had the Ha- 
noverians been considered as proper ob- 
jects of the first heat of the battle; had 
the English been suffered to drive them 


before them, and goad them forward with 


bayonets to the attack, they might have 
been at least of some use; for they might 


have blunted the swords, and wearied the 


hands of those whom they would not re- 
sist; and might have made the victory less 


difficult to their associates, ‘by their de- 
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struction, though no assistance could be 
hoped from their valour. 

_ But, since it was thought proper not 
only that they should suffer no hardships, 
but that they should incur no hazard; 


since they accompanied the forces of Bri-. 
, tain, not to share their fatigues or their 


dangers, but to eat up their provisions, and 
exclude them from their quarters; since 
they entered the field not to encaunter 
the enemy, but to gaze on the battle in 
security, from a post where they could 
scarcely hear the noise of the action; 
since they expect the honour of guarding 
our sovereign in the camp, but leave our 
English the task of protecting him in the 
field: it appears to me, my lords, that 
mo time can be improper for their dis- 
mission. 


__ The insult which was offered to our | 
Free-born countrymen, by suffering his’ 


‘majesty to be guarded at Aschaffenbourg 
by Hanoverians, has been by some mis- 
represented, and by others extenuated. 
At‘has been observed, as an excuse, that 
the English foot-guards were absent, when 
the Hanoverians had that signal, that in- 
viduous honour conferred ‘upon them ; 
when the’ continent was astonished at an 
appearance never known before ; the ap- 
earance of a king of England guarded by 
anoverians; guarded not by .the troops 
of which it is his greatest title to term 
himself the commander, but by the mean 
hirelings of a despicable electorate, amean 
subordinate principality; guarded not, my 


. 


-lords, by the sons of liberty, by the men 


‘who have rights and privileges to defend, 
but by slaves who can lese nothing by 
changing the name of a master, and who 
may lick the feet of one sovereign as con- 
tentedly as of another; guarded, not hy 
men who have the honour of serving a 
crowned head, and who may console the 
misery of servitude with reflections on the 
_ dignity, the grandeur, and the power of 


their sovereign, but by the growling, the 


contemptible, the hungry lubbers of a 
country, remarkable only for its 
If the English were absent, my lords, it 


has been already with great propriety de- 


manded, by whose direction, and for what 
reason they were absent. It has been al- 
ready alleged, that though the guards 
were absent, any other regiment ought to 
have been employed ; and that no slave, 
‘po coward, no 


guard of a British monarch ; of that great 


Monarch who has the honour of leading 


‘ 
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anoverian should have | rei 


_ been suffered to carry a weapon, as the. 
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freemen to the battle, in defence of the 
general privileges of human nature. But 
it might, likewise, have been remarked, 
that though the English forces had been 
all absent, there were troops by whom our 
sovereign might have been guarded with 
less dishonour than by Hanoverian mer- 
cenaries. The soldiers of Austria, my 
lords, though they cannot boast the greaf 
privilege of liberty, are yet the’ soldiers 
of a crowned head ; and might, with great 
propriety, have been preferred to the na- 
tives of an electorate—a province of tha¢ 
empire which has for so many ages been 
governed by ancestors of their mistress. ; 

‘But, my lords, it is evident, that this in- 
sult was not the effect of accident, or even 
of negligence; but that it was an insult, 


{ designed and premeditated. For how, or 


upon what pretence, could the guards be 
absent from the king; or how far can it 
be supposed that they were distant? Had 
the Hanoverians only been possessed of 
this post of honour for a few minutes, it 
might have been excused, among a thous 
sand other blunders ;’but when the Eng- 
lish were condemned to the mortification 
of seeing their sovereign surrounded for 
three days by their mercenaries, they 
could no longer impute that disgrace ta 
the folly of their monarch’s counsellors ; 
but must, of necessity, consider it as the 
effect of their villainy. | 
_A further proof of the execrable mo- 
tives to this act of insolence, appears from 
the measures which were, at last, found 
necessary to restore the English to their 
right—to the right of guarding their own 
monarch. An Address was offered to his 
majesty, in which this grievance was re« 
presented, and the Hanoverians were then 
immediately removed. ; 
This, my lords, is sufficient to shew, 
that the insult was not the act of his ma- 
jesty, but of his counsellors—of the cony 
temptible sycophants by whom he was sur- 
rounded; wretches who, to gain the mor 
mentary favour of their master, and open 
an easier path to riches and titles, were 
ready to brand their country with infamy, 
and to expose the troops of Britain to the 
contempt of all the nations of the earth ; 
as unworthy of the rank which hitherto 
they have held with reputation ; unworthy, 
in a time of war, to be entrusted with the 
person of their sovereign—of that sove- 
whom they had followed to the war 
with zeal and loyalty, proportionate to, his 
virtues. The king, indeed, was very far 
from appearing to distrust them; for, no 
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sooner did he know their complaints, than. 


he removed the cause, and ordered the 

English to resume their post. 

, Let it not, therefore, my lords, be ima- 
gined, that I intend to accuse his majesty 
of misconduct, or of partiality; for none 
of your Jordships can regard the person of 
our sovercign with greater reverence than 
myself; but my reverence for his person 
determines me, my lords, not to betray 
his interest, but promote it; and his inte- 
rest can be promoted only, by restoring to 
him the affection of his people, who are so 
much exasperated by the repeated igno- 
miny with which the late campaign has 
loaded England, that they can never be 
reconciled to the government, but by the 
dismission of those hateful Hanoverians. 

_ That such are the clamours of the na- 
tion; that universal discontent prevails 
among the people, your lordships may 
readily discover, by mingling in places of 
public concourse, or by enquiring of your 
own attendants ; and, therefore, the noto- 
riety supersedes all attempts of proof. If 
this dissatisfaction terminates in hatred of 
these counsellors, by whom the king has 
been so apparently misled, it is to behoped, 
that every day will contribute to its con- 
firmation ; but if it extends, or may pro- 
bably extend to the person of his majesty, 
it ought to be extinguished and suppressed,. 
and the means of its extinction. ought not 
to be delayed. c.f 

Nothing is, indeed, more unjust, than 
to censure the king for this enormity of 
conduct, which the uprightness and can- 
dour of his disposition never could haye ap- 
pret, if it had been justly represented to 

im. His majesty, my lords, is doubtless 
without any intentions unbecoming a Bri- 
tish monarch ; but it is to be remembered 
that, perhaps, none that ever sat upon this 
throne, were so easily misled, or lay open 
on so many sides to the artifices of syco- 
phants, who by servility gain canfidence, 
and by misrepresentation abuse it. The 
king, my lords, is casily, very easily de- 
ceived, as may appear from the grossness 
of their practices, which have been car- 
ried on in his reign without detection: for, 
being himself without artifice, he is also 
without suspicion, and his honesty ob- 
structs the exercise of his sagacity; his 
ear is, therefore, open to every flatterer, 
and he is misguided not by depravity of 
will, but by the. openness and warmth of 
his temper. . mute od 
: This, my lords, I speak without fear, 

ecause I know that I am speaking truth ; 
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and that [am promoting, by what I say, 
the interest of the present family, whose 
resentment J am so far from expecting to 
incur, by this declaration, that I wish they 
were all present at this debate, that I 
might explain their real interest in public, 
and tell them what they cannot hear from 
those who first endeavour to search out 
their dispositions, and then meanly pay 
their court, by heightening those inclina- 
tions which nature has already made too 
much predominant. Were they now to 
hear me, 4 should have an opportunity, 
which I would not lose, of counteractin 
the flatteries of the wretches who sarrouadl 
them, and of shewing what a free people 
expects from them, and particularly how 
much danger they may hazard, by conti- 
nuing any longer in our pay the troops of 
Hanover. 

The necessity of dismissing these worth- 
less mercenaries would easily be shewn ; 
for though the noble lord appears to ima- 
gine that all complaints would have been 
lost in the shouts of victory, if letters from 
the army, published without names, had 
not re-kindled the flames of discontent, it 
is very certain that as the murmurs of the 
people were not without reasons, they 
would not have been appeased till those 
reasons were taken away. 
..:-That' the reports which have been spread 
of the conduct of the TLanoverians are 
true, has been confirmed in gencral by 
the noble duke who secondcd the motion, 
who having served the campaign, must be 
supposed well acquainted with whatever 
was transacied ;\ and whose character will 
not suffer “us to conceive that he would 
countenance, for a moment, an opinion 
which he thought groundless or unjust. 

nd if any other proof can be wanted, it 
is abundantly supplicd by the silence of 
the-noble lords who have had the same 
opportunities of knowledge, and whose 
circumstances are such, that their silence 
is an incontestible testimony. They have 
been solemnly required to confute what 
they do not seem much inclined to pros 
mulgate, and have not risen at ‘the sume 
mons, but admitted what they scorn to 
deny, though they may desire to conceal 
it. 
- It was remarked, by the noble lord, 
that these letters which inflamed the peo- 
ple had no names; which cannot raise 
much wonder, when he observes on the 
same occasion that they were written from 
the army; I cannot however think it of 
any great importance whether they had - 
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names or not; for what they published 
appeated to have been true, and, therefore, 
though the authors might have been pu- 
nished, they could not have been con- 
futed. 

' It had, perhaps, been no disadvantage 
to the writer, if the letter had likewise 
been published without a name, in which 
the wonders achieved by the Hanoverian 
artillery were so elegantly related, and in 
which the battle was described with such 
unusual skill. But, my lords, this letter, 
which might surely have outbalanced a 
thousand nameless performances, was dis- 
regarded and forgotten, while those which 
recounted the insolence, the disobedience 
and usurpation of the Hanoverians, were 
carried round the nation. Such is the 
ferce of truth, and such the distrust of the 
Hanoverians. a3 
_ These Hanoverians, my lords, it will 
surely be at last thought by your se ipiasa 
expedient to dismiss; the time will surely 
come at last, in which the feeble voice; 
the voice, though feeble yet unanimous, 
of people struggling under burthens too 
heavy to be supported, shall at last be 
heard; when a free nation shall no longer 
call out to their nobles for redress, and 
see their petitions overpowered by the in- 
fluence of the ministers whose trade is op- 
pression; and when your lordships shall 
at length consider your own dignity, and 
determine to support it by justice and by 
mercy. 7 
_ By no other means, my lords, can we 
continue to enjoy that influence and au- 
thority which the virtée of our ancestors 
transmitted to us, than by redressing the 
grievances, and watching over the safety 
of the public. When our fellow-subjects 
have long looked up to us for relief from 
Oppression, and found their expectations 
continually disappointed, they will in time 
learn that we are only an assembly of 
splendid dependents; that our authority 
Is only to injure, not to redress, and that 
we are entitled the executioners of the 
ministry £ punjsh the people, but have 
ho right 
Sentence. 

_ Then, my lords, will this House lose its 
influence and its authority; then will our 
titles become empty sounds, and our as- 
semblies an idle show: then will this 
House, so famous for wisdom of debate, 
and steadiness of resolution, become the 
seat of ignominious indolence, where ser- 
vility may hug her chain in pomp, and su- 
pineness slumber without disturbance. 
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This House will then become only 4a 
shelter for those whom the resentment of 
the people drives from among them, from 
whence we may, perhaps, for atime ex- 
clude danger, though we cannot drive out 
contempt. I shall, therefore, hope that 
your lordships will think it your indispen- 
sable duty to agree to the motion. 


The Marquis of Tweedale : 


My lords; I cannot imagine that 
harsh language contributes to the disco- 
very of truth, and therefore think this de- 
bate might have been carried on with 
equal advantage to the nation, though less 
virulence of expression been vented. 
We ought to reflect, my lords, that mili- 
tary characters are very tender, and that 
therefore, we ought not to divert our ima- 

inations with sporting wantonly upon 

em, nor ought to censure the conduct of 
soldiers, without that candour which is 
always due to so hazardous a profession. 
At least, my lords, it will be allowed that 
soldiers, like other men, ought not to be 
condemned without proof: and I have not 
yet found by what testimony the crimes 
imputed to the Hanoverians have been 


evinced, and am still less able to discover - 


how it can appear that they will be useless 
in the next campaign; for the notoriety of 
past actions is often an empty sound, and 
surely no man will preten 
of future events. Face, therefore, the 
98 is uncertain, and the future unknown, 

can find no sufficient argument for fixing 
any censure upon the Hanoverians; and 
as their dismission must weaken our army, 
and weaken it.atatime when it is reason- 
able for us to exert our full force, I shall 
vote for their continuance. 


The Earl of Bath : 


My lords; though I am, in general, 
very far thinking that parliamentary 
debates are detrimental to the public ; 
though [ am convinced that truth 1s very 
much struck out by the collisions of con- 
troversy, and that the fire and acrimony 
of controversy frequently incites vigilance 
and application; yet I think this exercise 
of the faculties, ought to be confined to 
times of leisure and of peace, when the 
public affairs may be suspended without 
any disadvantage to the nation, and when 
the time that shall be lost in altercation 
may be repaid by the discoveries that sh 
be produced. But in time of war, my 
lords, when every moment is of impor- 
tance ; when an opportunity lost can never 


the notoriety - 
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be regained; and when every day which 
Is spent in domestic differences, adds 
strength to the enemy, we ought to throw 
aside all petty animosities, and unite for 
our common safety. 

At present, my lords, we are fight- 
ing against the oppressors of mankind, 
for the restitution of the balance of 

ower, and, by consequence, for the 
security of our posterity. We have, 
indeed, delivered the dominions of Aus- 
tria from their invaders, but we are 
now to punish those outrages which we 
have defeated; we have driven the rob- 
bers out of the house, and it now remains 
that: we drag them to execution. But 
when the victory is about to be com- 


pleted; when our enemies are making 


their last effort te oppose us, we are ad- 
vised by the noble lords who vindicate the 
motion to disband our troops, and their 
advice is repeated with restless importu- 
nity, and maintained with the utmost ve- 
hemence of declamation, and the fiercest 
rage of invectives. From such disputes as 
these, my lords, have the French always 
drawn their hopes of success against us; 
their hopes have indeed been hitherto 
vain, and, I hope, will never be justified 
by success. I remember, my lords, a 
story of the method by which one of their 
kings was dissuaded by a wise minister 
from invading England, at a time when it 
was torn by faction and contention, a cir- 
cumstance which always gives encourage- 
ment to our national enemy. 

Nothing, my lords, can be more un- 
reasonable, more encouraging to our 
enemy, than to disband our forces at 
a time like this, nor more inconsistent 
with our resolution to support the 
queen of Hungary, and the Address 
which we unanimously made to his ma- 
jesty. I, my lords, was one that attended 
the presentation of that Address, and never 
saw on the like occasion so numerous and 
splendid an assembly. We have acted in 
consequence of our resolutions, and our 
success has answered our hopes. Let us 
not, therefore, my lords, defeat our own 
designs, and annihilate our own actions 
by an unseasonable parsimony, or unneces- 
sary jealousy; but let us continue our 
army in its present strength, till we have 
compelled the French to sue for peace. 
{He then sat down, but being reminded 
by one of the lords, that he had not told 
the story to which he referred, he rose 

in hastily, and continued thus :] 


My lords, I forgot the story which I 
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was about to relate, of the method by 
which one of the French ministers once 
diverted his king from a design of invad- 
ing England. He invited the king to see 
a show, and when he was seated, ordered 
two English bull-dogs to be loosed into an 
open space. The dogs, full of the mettle 
of their country, finding no employment 
for their courage, began to growl at each 
other, and had repeated their provocations 
on both sides, ell they were about to des 
cide their quarrel by a battle. At that 
instant a bull was, by the minister’s orders, 
sent into the inclosure, and the. dogs at 
the sight of their natural enemy, imme- 
diately forgot their private animasities, 
and rushed together upon him with the 
utmost fury. This, Sir, said the minister, 
is a representation of the people of Eng- 
land, and thus will they act whenever they 
shall be invaded. | 


Viscount Lonsdale : 


_ My lords; as the noble lords who 
have opposed the motion, have insisted 
prinipaly, i not wholly, upon the dan- 

er of weakening our army at the present 
juncture, I am inclined to believe that my 
proposal, by which I intended to preclude 
that objection, was either not regarded, or 
not explained by me, in such a manner as 
might make it fully understood. I pro- 

d, my lords, not that the queen of 

ungary should be resigned into the 
hands of her enemies; not that the com- 
mon cause should be forsaken, or that our 
army should be so far weakened as to 
bring us into any danger, from which 
16,000 Hanoverians can preserve us: for 
according to my plan, the Dutch are to 
bear half the expence of the war; and 
then, my lords, the army may, without 
any insupportable burthen to either na- 
tion, consist of 80,000 men; a greater ™ 
number than is now employed, and which 
may be sufficient for any purposes of de- 
fence; and it is admitted, that we are not 
to make acquisitions. But, my lords, if 
we go on to bear the whole expence, when 
the public debt is continually increasin 
and nothing remains to be taxed, we shall 
not long be able to make opposition. 


The Earl of Bath: 


" ‘ 

Ny lords; as I cannot think the 
consequence necessary that we should dis- 
bahd our troops, unless the Dutch can be 
influenced to concurrence with us in car- 
rying on the war; as I am of opinion chat 
we are able to oppose, without assistance, 
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the designs of France, and to force our 
‘enemies to a peace by our natural 
strength; so I am by no means pleased 
with the complaints, which the noble lords 
‘have made of our weakness and our po- 
verty; complaints not wholly just, and 
certainly unseasonable on the present oc- 
casion. Poverty and weakness, my lords, 
are never to be voluntarily exposed ; the 
are to be hid from our enemies, thoug 
they are felt by ourselves; for nothing 
can be more absurd, than to hope that our 
‘enemies will ‘grant us -an advantageous 
‘peace, only, because they know that we 
‘are unable to continue the war. =°  *_ 
* Ifthe noble lord who has endeavoured 
to shew the difficulty of supporting the 
army, which is now in our pay, was em- 
ployed to negociate our affairs at the court 
of France, he would surely think it neces- 
sary to speak in a very ‘different ‘strain ; 
he would not inform the French ministers, 
that we are unable to pay our troops for 
another year;‘that we are compelled to 
anticipate our revenues, and mortgage the 
properties of our posterity. He would 
surely declare our resolution to continue 
the war; he wotild assert our ability to 
support it; he would display our riches 
and our power, and would boast of the in- 
exhaustible supplies of trade, and the un- 
numbered multitudes of our péople. 
In war, my lords, it is proper to talk 
with spirit: and, perhaps, more necessar 
‘as our difficulties are greater; at least it 
is ridiculous to represent our distress as 
more urgent than we feel it, or to encou- 
rage our enemies by promising them suc- 
cess'upon easier térms than it can in 
reality be obtained; and since whatever is 
said inthis House will be immediately 
made public, nothing can be proper here 
which would be not proper at the court of 
France. a ae 
_. The question being then proposed, was 
determined in the negative, by 86 against 
41. —_ eras: 

_ Protest against rejecting ‘the said Reso- 
lution.| Upon which the following Pro- 
test was entered: : a 

.’ “ Dissentient: aa 

1. ‘* Because we conceive, that the,de- 
mand made in the estimates, for the con- 
tinuance of the 16,00Q Hanoverians in 
the pay of Great Britain for the ensuing 
year, rendered the interposition of this 

ouse against so fatal a measure the more 
necessary, inasmuch as it seemed now to 
be the only means left to prevent it. 
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2. ** Because we apprehend, that every 
national purpose, pretended to be answer- 
ed by these Hanoverians, may be more 
effectually served by an equal number of 
troops, cel Ss such a number to be 
necessary, free from the same objections, 
either of foreign mercenaries, who will 
thereby be prevented from engaging with 
our enemies (of which the Hanoverians, 
when. unpaid by us, cannot, we assure 
ourselves, be suspected), or, at least 
Senge is evidently practicable, even at 
this time) partly of mercenaries, and 
partly out of the great and extraordinary. 
establishment of national troops now in 
this kingdom.. 
8. ‘© Because it appears to us, that these 
Hanoverians, though in the pay, can 
hardly be said to have been in the service 
of this nation; some refused to form in 
the first lme at the battle of Dettingen, 
and retired to the second; others refused 
to obey the orders of the British general, 
and march in the pursuit of the enemy after 
the battle; and the greatest number of 
them, who, together with some of the Bri- 
tish guards, composed what was called the’ 
rear guard, under the command of an 
Hanoverian 'lieutenant-general, took a2 
different route in the march from the rest 
of the army from Aschaffenburg: and 
such a one as not only rendered them 
wholly useless to the army, when the 
French attacked us in front, but would 
have rendered them equally useless, if the 
French from Aschaffenburg (where we 
left the passage open to them) had attack- 
ed us in the rear, in which it was pretended 
that these troops were left, as in the post 
of honour: nay; not contented to avoid 
being of use, either in the front or in the 
tear, but determined to be of use no’ 
where, they haltéd'as soon as they came 
within sight and reach of the battle,. 
though pressed by the British officer, and’ 
invited by the ardour of the British sol- 
diers to’share the glory, and complete, as 
they might have done, the victory of the. 
day. ‘These facts:(together with many: 
others which we omit) asserted in the de- 
bate in presence of many lords of this. 
House, who served in the last campaign, 
denied by none of them, and confirmed in: 
general by a noble duke of the highest rank’ 
and character, prove (as we conceive) | 
these troops to be useless, at least if action 
be intended; and we will not represent, 
even to ourselves, what reasons there can be 
for demanding them, if action’ be not in« 
tended. . ~ eS La ee 5 
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4. “ Because, if, as it was insinuated in 
the debate, other mercenaries could not be 
relied on, as belonging to princes of the em- 
pire, inclined to, or engaged with our ene- 
mies, these Hanoverians would, as we con- 
ceive in consequence, be useless to the 
common cause: since it would be in the 
ower of those very princes, by only march- 
ing their troops into proper places, to recall 
these mercenaries from us, and confine 
them to the defence of their own electo- 
rate, or disarm them at least, by a second 
neutrality. | | 

5. * Became it has not been pretended, 
that the administration has.so much as 
endeavoured to obtain any other foreign 
troops whatsoever, . notwithstanding the 
long notoriety of the universal and deeply- 
rooted dissatisfaction of the nation at the 
present measure. A neglect so ‘unac- 
countable and surprising to us, that we 
fear the nation will rather suspect that we 
are to have no other troops, than be- 
lieve no others are to be had. — 

6. * Because we conceive, that the 
future co-operation of our national troops 
with these mercenaries has been rendered 
impracticable, and. even their meeting 
dangerous ; we think it, therefore, indis- 
pensably incumbent upon us, to remove 
the object that occasioned the many in- 
stances of partiality, by which the Hano- 
verians were unhappily distinguished, and 
our brave fellow-subjects, the British 
forces, undeservedly discouraged. The 
constant preference, in quarters, forage, 
&c. we wish no occasion had been given 
to remember ; but we cannot pass over in 
silence the Hanoverian guards having for 
some days done duty upon his majesty at 
Aschaffenburg, which we look upon as 
the highest dishonour to his majesty and 
this nation, and are therefore astonished 
to observe an unusual, and, to every other 
purpose, useless proportion of Hanoverian 
guards continued upon the estimate. 

. J. * Because we apprehend, that the 
argument urged in.opposition to this ques- 
tion ; namely, that the withdrawing these 
16,000 obnoxious mercenaries, would be 
weakening our army.in the next campaign, 
alarm our allies,‘and encourage our ene- 
mies, is fully obviated by the methods we 
have mentioned above, of replacing them ; 
some if not all of which, (netwithstanding 
the, to us, unaccountable negligence of the 
administration ) are still undeniably practi- 
cable: nor can we conceive, in any case, 
that the removing the causes of .discord 
and division tends to the weakening of that 
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body from whence they are removed: and 
we are of opinion, that our allies would 
not (eagerly our enemies might) regret 
the loss of these troops the next year, 
which, by experience, they found so use- 
less the last. 

8. ‘* Because we apprehend, that the 
most fatal consequences must ensue, 
should this nation be once possessed with 
an opinion, that the discouragements and 
mortifications which our fellow-subjects of 
the army have received abroad, were 
derived from any distrust or dislike of the 
British nation; we are far from entertain- 
ing any such opinion, though some degree 
of foreign partiality may indeed have 
given‘ occasion to these discouragements 
and mortifications; though we cannot 
help ascribing them likewise to some 
abject flattery, and criminal misrepresen- 
tations, which this partiality, blameless 
in itself, has unhappily given occasicn to: 
and by which, in its turn, it has been fo- 
mented. But how groundless soever such 
an opinion may be, it may still prevail, 
and the appearances we lament may pro- 
duce the effects we dread. The motives 
to that concern, that have been expressed 
in this House, and the loud dissatisfaction 
that has been expressed every where else, 
are in themselves of great importance, 
and such as would deserve, even if they 
stood alone, the serious consideration and 
seasonable interposition of this House. 
But we confess, that they appear to us 
still more important, when we consider 
them relatively to things of the same na- 
ture; less apparent, indeed, but equally 
real, and more detrimental, perhaps, if not 
more dishonourable to this nation: forthe 
more dishonourable they may be thought, 
ifa continued principle of conduct, where- 
by the interests of one country are carried 
on in subordination to those of another, 
constitute the true and mortifying defini- 
tion of a province. We will not here call 
to memory any former measures of this 
kind, nor recapitulate all the instances 
that: might be given, wherein the blood 
and treasure of this nation have been la- 
vishly employed, when no one British in- 
terest, and, as we conceive, some foreign 
interest alone, was concerned. Some of 
these instances were touched in the debate, 
most of them are well known, and all of 
them are at this time, by the course of 
events, manifested to public view. The 
former were long hid and disguised under 
political veils; the present could not by. 
their nature be so ; they are suchas strike 
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every one equally, from the highest officer 
to the. common soldier, and carry along 
with them not only their own weight, but 
the weight of all those that preceded 
them: they are such, therefore, in our 
opinions, as must affect, in the most fatal 
manner, both the peace. of his majesty and 
his royal family, and the common cause, 
in which we are now, and may hereafter 
be engaged. The present royal family 
was justly called to the throne of Great 
Britain, in order to secure to us our civil 
and religious rights, and to remove every 
false and foreign bias from our administra- 
tion: the happiness and security, therefore, 
of both king and people, consist in the 
inseparable union of all these interests, 
with the interest of the crown, in a just 
confidence, that these national views were 
those of the present royal family. This 
nation has done every thing that could 
engage them to adhere to them; and has 
given to his late and present majesty far 
greater sums than ever were given, jn si- 
milar circumstances, to any-of their royal 
predecessors. Whoever goes about to 
sever the interests of the crown, from any 
national interests, is an enemy to both; 
and every measure that does so, tends to 
destroy both. Itis to guard against such 
attempts, that our zeal for our king and 
country exerts itself on this great occasion; 
as our most earnest desire 1s, that his ma- 
jesty’s throne should be established in the 

earts of his people; and as we are struck 
with horror at every object that can alien- 
ate his affections from them, or theirs from 
him. How much these unfortunate cir- 
cumstances have already weakened the 
natural influence of Great Britain in the 
common cause of Europe, is but too appa- 
‘sent in fact, and could not be otherwise, 
in the nature of things. Great Britain is 
a powerful kingdom, and whenever she 
has acted in her true character, and aimed 
at that great and noble view alone of main- 


taining a balance hetween the powers of ! 
Europe, for the common interest of all, | 


the effects have been answerable to the 
cause; and her influence in Germany, 
saved by her arms, and supported by her 
treasures in the last wars, was, as it 
ought to be, and as it has been every 
where else, superior. But should it ever 
appear that an inferior German principa- 
lity is really, and Great Britain only nomi- 
nally, the director and actor, such a change 
in the. cause must necessarily produce a 
deplorable difference in the effect; and 
Hanover, that can neither give strength 
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nor consideration to Great Britain, may 

thus diminish the one, and take the other 

wholly away.—— (Signed )—-Westmore- | 

| _ land, Sandwich, Montjoy, Dunk 

Halifax, Gower, Boyle, Shaftes- 

bury, Coventry, Denbigh, Ox- 

ford and Mortimer, Foley, Hun- 

_ tingdon, Ancaster, G. C.; Tal. 

bot, Thanet, Aylesbury, Bedford, 

Bridgewater, Chesterfield, Litch.- 

field, Hervey, Strafford, Stamford, 
Abingdon, Beaufort.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Subsidy 
to the King of Sardinta.*] February 1. 


* The following is from the MS. PaRLraMENe 
TARY JouRNAL of the Hon. PHILIP 
YORKE. , 


February 1. Just after the order of the 
day was called fog, which was, that the 
House should go into the Committee wf 
Supply, sir Miles Stapleton moved to ad- 
dress the king for all the Letters, Memo- 
rials, &c. which had passed between the 
English and Dutch ministers in relation to 
the Treaty of Worms and the Defensive 
Treaty with Prussia in 1742; It was not 
well explained why the motion consisted of 
two such different parts, which had no vi- 
sible relation to each other; however, a 
debate arose, whether this motion or the 
order of the day should take place, and it 
was carried for the former by a majarity of 
69. Then Mr. Pelham moved in the com- 
mittee, ** That 200,000/. should be granted 
to his majesty to enable him to fulfil his . 
engagements to the king of Sardinia, pur- 
suant to treaty.”* The opposition con- 
tended-to have these last words omitted, - 
which they said implied a parliamentary 
approbation of a treaty which had not been 
examined, and which they could prove 
deserved a censure. They did not, how- 
ever, divide that night, but the next day 
the debate was resumed upon the Report, 
and lasted pretty late. G. Grenville or 
Hume Campbell C forget which) meved, 
that the last words,’“ to fulfil his engage- 


“ments,” &c. being left out, in their room 


should be inserted “ for the use of the 
king of Sardinia, and the defence of Italy.” 
The principal Speakers on each side were 
up. The best performances of the day 


* The principal Speakers in’ these Debates 
were Messrs. Pitt, Doddington, Waller, Hume 
Campbell, Petham, Solicitor, Winnington, sir 
W. Yonge, dc. ; 
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Mr. Fane brought up the Report of the 
Committee of Supply. On the motion, 
that the House do agree with the Com- 
mittee in the Resolution, ‘‘ That a sum, 
not exceeding 200,000/. be granted to his 
majesty, to make good his engagements 


were the Solicitor’s, H. Campbell’s, and 
Mr. Chancellor of the Fxchequer’s. 

It was urged by those who were for the 
Amendment, that as they thought the king 
of Sardinia a useful ally at this juncture, 
they did not oppose his having the same 
‘subsidy that was given him last session, 
provided it was granted in the like man- 
ner, as a free-will offering of the British 
nation, but they could by no means come 
into giving it upon the footing of the 
Treaty ; for, in the first place, it was their 
opinion, that the 8th, which is the Subsidi- 
ary Article, tied us down to pay that prince 
a very large sum, for too indefinite a time 
expressed in terms never before made use 
of in Subsidy Treaties, namely, “ as long 
as the war or the necessity should last.” 
Who could tell how long he would inter- 
pret that necessity to be subsisting? and 
the pee not only that he would 
rake imself judge of the besoin, but that 
when once the House of Commons had 
; ie the money in pursuance of the 

reaty, they would be deprived of the op- 
portunity of debating annually how far it 
was proper to vote it for the current year ; 
and must continue to grant it, right or 
wrong, till the end of the war.—Some 
members took occasion from the news 
then current, that the French fleet was in 
the Channel, to observe, that we ought to 
keep our money at home for our own ne- 
cessary self defence, and not send such 
immense sums of it abroad. 
anes They apprehended that the ques- 
tion, if attentively considered, carried 
with it an indirect approbation of every 
part of the Treaty, to which the words of 
enabling the king to fulfil his engagements 
in pursuance of it, might be referred, and 
thus parliament, without entering into a 
mature examination of the affair, would be 
understood to give a‘sanction to the ex- 
traordinary article about Final, (which 
was, if it had a meaning, the highest in- 
justice, and if it had none, the grossest 
absurdity) and to the laying the nation 
under the unreasonable necessity of not 
accepting peace or truce, till the king of 
Sardinia’s acquisitions were confirmed to 
him by the enemies; and how incon- 
sistent would it be for the House to pass 
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with the king of Sardinia, pursuant to 
treaty ;’ the Amendments following were 
severally proposed to be made to the said 
Resolution; viz. To leave out the words 
“ to make good,” and to insert “* towards 
enabling,”’ instead thereof: To leave out 


this vote, and afterwards impeach those 


who were the negociators in the transac- 
tion. It was further asserted, that the 
Treaty altered the whole object of the war, 
and that the Sccret Articles (but this last 
particular was only whispcred on the floor) 
secured to the queen of Hungary an equi- 
valent for her concessions to the court 
of Turin: whereas by admitting the 
amendments, the House would keep clear - 
of all inconveniences, would avoid as yet 
determining one way or other about the 
Treaty, and at the same time shew a dis- 
position to preserve a useful ally, and a 
gallant prince, in the common interest of 
Europe. 

Those who opposed the Amendment re- 
plied to this effect; That they could as- 
sure gentlemen there was no intention to 
draw from them any oblique or sidewind 
approbation of the Treaty, or preclude 
them by this vote from entering into a mi- 
nute examination of it, and passing a cen- 
sure upon it, if they found it deserved one, 
though they did not doubt but whenever 
this Treaty was enquiréd into, it might be 
defended by solid arguments. The pre- 
sent question could not be construed to 
extend further than the Subsidiary Article, 
and the engagements therein specified 
were only those of paying during the war 
200,000/. by half yearly payments. Who- 
ever considered the absolute necessity of 
engaging the king of Sardinia in our alli- 
ance on the one hand, and the inviting 
terms offered him by France and Spain, 
the risk he run by closing with us, toge- 
ther with his inability to keep up the 
strength requisite for his own defence 
against such powerful invaders, on the 
other, could not think the nation bur- 
thened by that article, with an umreason- 
able expence. The House should besides 
reflect, that they would have annually an 
Opportunity of judging of the necessity 

ove mentioned, and if they found the 
king of Sardinia had not fulfilled his en- 
gagements, or that the occasion of the war 
was at an end, they would (as they have 
an undoubted right to do) refuse the Sub- 
sidy——-We had for two years together 
granted the same sum for the like pur- 
poses, and should probably have continued 
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the word * majesty’s,”” and to insert 
the words ** majesty to perform such,” in- 
stead thereof: After the word * with,”’ to 
insert the words “‘ other powers as his ma- 
jesty judges necessary for:”, After the 
word “ the,” to insert ‘“ support :’’ To 
leave out the word “ king:”? And also to 
leave out the words ‘“ Sardinia, pursuant 
to treaty ;’ and, instead thereof, to insert 
these words, “‘ the House of Austria, and 
restoring the balance of power in Europe :”’ 
And the question being put, That the 
words * to make good,” stand part of the 
said Resolution, the House divided. Yeas 
167; Noes 125. So it was resolved in 
the affirmative. Then the said Resolu- 
tion was agreed to by the House. 


Debate tn the Commons on the Duty 
upon Sugar.| Feb. 13. In the Committee 
to grant it, if this treaty had never been 
made; but with this aifesence to our dis- 
advantage, that the prince who received it 
never thought himself tied up from taking 
better offers from the enemy, or prose- 
cuting his claims upon the queen of Hun- 
gary, after giving her the notice stipulated 
by the provisional convention ; whereas, 
by those claims being now satisfied, and 
himself at a certainty as to the support 
with which his allies were to furnish him, 
he had agreed to act in a perfect union 
with them, during the continuance of the 
war. The House was likewise desired to 
consider the consequence of accepting the 
Amendments; in the first place, it would 
be as far as in them lay, advising the king 
to break the Treaty, though it was never 
customary for them to take such a step, 
till after a mature and solemn enquiry. 
2ndly, The king of Sardinia would look 
upon himself as reduced to the same un- 
certainty that he was in before——The 
House of Commons might grant him the 
money this year, and (though the circum- 
stances of affairs were just the same) re- 
fuse it him the next. ow would he re: 
lish this? After he had in person repelled 
the united attacks of France and Spain, 
and was preparing to resist the greater ef- 
forts which those two crowns, incensed to 
the last degree at his joining with us, yet 
willing to gain him at any price, were pre- 
paring against him. Certainly, he must 
resent this usage as a breach of faith on 
our part, when he had acted by virtue of 
a treaty, which he had all the reason in 
the world to think bjnding upan all the 
gontracting parties, a 
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of Ways and Means, the following Resolu- 
tion was agreed to: ‘ That towards raising 
the Supply granted to his majesty, there 
shall be aan for and upon all Brown and 
Muscovado Sugar imported into Great 
Britain, from any of his majesty’s colonies 
or plantations in America, a duty, after 
the rate of 2s. 6d. per cwt. over-and-above 
all customs, subsidies, and duties, already 
chargeable thereupon*.”” | 


* The following is from -the MS. PARLIAMEN- 
TARY JouRNAL of the Hon. PHILIP 
YORK E. 


Feb. 13. Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the Committee of Ways and 
Means moved, that, an additional duty of 
2s. Gd. per cwt. should be laid upon Mus- 
covado sugar. It was computed that this 
would bring in above 80,000/., which 
would serve as a fund wherewith to borrow 
1,800,000/. at 3 per cent. for the current 
service of the year. It was not a very 
clear point how far this was an eligible 
fund, and whether the expence would fall 
upon the consumer or the planter ; those 
who promoted it said, that as the price of 
sugars had been rising within these few 
years last past, and notwithstanding the 
various duties with which it had been 
charged, they could not think one of no 
more than a farthing in the pound would 
lessen the home consumption, though it. 
might raise the price a little, whilst the 
planter must certainly be a gainer in the 
end, by the opportunity it would give him 
of bringing his sugars to a better market. 

The Opposers contended, that laying 
this duty would be adding more weight. 
when the burden was already too heavy ; 
that the tax imposed last session upon 
molasses, .( hough it was thought that it 
would not affect this trade,) had given 4 
great shock to it, several considerable 
eae in the West Indies have actually 

ought lands to settle amongst the Dutch : 
That even supposing the present duties 
upon sugars not detrimental, there was a 
certain proportion in things of this nature © 
which was not to be exceeded; and they 
endeavoured to shew that the duty pro- 

osed, with that laid last year upon mo- 
asses, amounted to 28 per cent over and | 
above former ones, and though the inter- 
mediate retailers would gain by raising the 

rice here, the planters themselves would 
be considerable Iysers. Sir John Barnard 
proposed in lieu of this half crown per 
100, ta have the averplus.af what the last 
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' The King’s Message to both Houses con- 
cerning an Invasion by the Pretender.*] 
‘Feb. 15. The following Message from 
his majesty was delivered to the House of 
‘Lords : 


Gin Bil had produced, together with an 
‘additional duty upon distilled spirituous 
liquors, which should amount to half as 
much as the former, made the fund for 
raising the money necessary for this year’s 
service; but Mr. Pelham’s motion was 
cafried by a majority of 23; nor was the 
~ gmallness of it matter of surprize to those 
who considered how many were either by 
‘themselves or their friends, deeply con- 
‘cerned in one part or other of the Sugar 
“trade, and that the cause itself was always 
‘popular in the House of Commons. Be- 
sides, the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s friends did not express great for- 
wardness to support Mr. Pelham on this 
‘occasion; but he behaved under it with 
great ability and candour, and assured us, 
that the project did not owe its birth to 
him, but was in agitation some time before 
he had the honour of presiding in the 
‘Treasury. Col. Bladen, whose wife has a 
‘great estate in the Sugar islands, made 
‘an elaborate speech against the duty. Sir 
H. Lyddel and Mr. Jennings of Cam- 
bridgeshire voted against it. Pitt, alder- 
man Heathcote, sir J. Cotton, alderman 
Calvert, were advocates for the Sugar; 
. Winnington, Fox, sir W. Yonge supported 
-Mr. Pelham’s motion. : 


* The following is from the MS: ParLiaMEN- 
TARY JOURNAL of the Hon. PHILIP 
- YORKE. 5 


In the midst of these domestic broils 
we received a pretty strong alarm from 
the other side of the water. Our appre- 
hensions had been chiefly raised for ad- 
miral Matthews in the Mediterranean, 
Jest he’ should be overpowered by the 
junction of the French fleets, and the go- 
ernment was blamed by many for not 
sending him all the ships that were in rea- 
diness ; when on Friday the 27th of Ja- 
nuary, captain Broderick, who was sent 
out on a cruise off Brest, fell in with that 
squadron consisting of 17 men of war and 
4 frigates, half.seas over between Brest 
and the Land’s End; by the course they 
were then in, he thought them going 
northwards. As soon as this advice reach- 
ed London, great surprize appeared in 
every, body’s countenance, and much 
hurry and uneasiness argongst the minis- 
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Message concerning an Invasion. 


A. D. 1744. 


« Georce R. eS 
«¢ His majesty, having received uns 
doubted intelligence, that the eldest son 
of the Pretender to his crown is arrived in 
France ; and that preparations are making 
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ters; frequent cabinets were held ; the of- 
ficers ordered to their posts every where 3 
sir John Norris and two more flag officers 
sent down to Portsmouth, to hasten the 
a ae of the ships, lying at Spithead, 
Plymouth, and. the Nore; which wher 
joined (it was said), would be greatly su- 
perior to the Brest fleet. But what ren- 
dered this hostile appearance on our coasts 
more alarming than otherwise it would 
have been, was the advice which the go 
vernment had received, that 15,000 muse 
kets were put on board, and that the 
Pretender’s eldest son was actually ar 
rived in France. He left Rome in the 
Christmas holidays, under the pretence of 
spending some days in hunting with the 
uke of Caserta, but quitted his company 
when they were got a few miles out o 
town, and shifted his dress for the habit 
and badge of a Spanish courier. By 
means of this disguise and of a passport 
which , cardinal Acquaviva had obtained 
for him under a sham name, of the duka 
of Tuscany’s minister, he traversed that 
prince’s territorics and embarked at Genoa, 
for Antibes, where he arrived about the 
middle of January, and by comparing the 
date of his landing there with that of the 
Brest squadron’s sailing, it was very evi- 
dent he might have time enough to per- 
form the journey from one port to the 
other before that squadron got to sea. 
Cardinal Tencin has now confessed his 
being in France, but says he departed in 
that sudden manner from Rome out of a 
military eagerness of serving as a volun- 
teer under Don Philip. The last authentic 
accounts of the French were, that on Sun- 
day se’nnight last, they were plying about 
the chops of the Channel, and gave chase 
to two men of war and the Jamaica store 
ships under their convoy ; one of the for- 
mer escaped, the rest are not yet heard of. 
As the wind has continued easterly ever 
since, they can have made no way up the 
Channel, so that whether they have 
stretched northwards, or are gone to the 
Mediterranean, whether they are still 
cruising on our coast in order to cover the 
return of the Spanish galleons or frighten 
us with an invasion, or lastly whether they 
are bent on a voyage to the West Indies 
goes our gugax colonies (all which de. 
[2T] 
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there, to invade this kingdom, in concert 
with disaffected persons here; and that 
such invasion is to be supported by the 
squadron of French men of war which has 


signs are conjectured by the politicians, ) 
T leave to the decision of time and further 
intelligence. 

__ The motions of the French fleet in the 
Channel became every day more and more 
the subject of conversation, after they had 
been seen from different parts of the 
Western Coast, certain intelligence was 
said to be arrived, that they were all put 
into Dunkirk Road, where transports were 

collecting for the’ embarkation of 12 or 
15,000 men. This spread a terror here : 
some very sensible persons seemed appre- 
hensive of their making a brisk push up 
the river, as the Dutch did in 1667, and 
marching directly for London. Positive 
instructions were sent to sir John Norris, 
who lay at Spithead with a fine squadron 
of 22 ships of the line, besides frigates and 
fire ships, to sail with the first fair wind to 
the Downs; but the admiral himself did 
not think the French would take so ha- 

-zardous a step as to work up the Channel, 
and leave him in their rear, which made 
him delay complying with them tntil he 

received more certain accounts. At the 

- game time several regiments were ordered 
to begin their march towards London out 
of the country; a double guard was mount- 
ed at St. James’s and Whitehall ; the bat- 
talion in the Tower kept to strict duty ; 
the 6,000 Dutch dediannled of the States ; 
and all other precautions taken which are 
usual when the nation is threatened with 
dangers both of a foreign and domestic 
nature. Boats were likewise sent out to 
cut the buoys in the river as soon as the 
enemy should appear, and the fort at 
Sheerness reinforced. 

The earl of Stair’s conduct at this 
juncture deserves to be particularly men- 
tioned: notwithstanding the disagreeable 
treatment he had met with during the 
time of his being at the head of the 
army abroad, and the little notice that had 
been taken of him in the drawing room 
since his return, he wrote a letter to the 
duke of Newcastle, in which he repyesent- 
ed, that having cast his eye over the list of 
general officers appeinted to command in 
. case the French Ehould attempt an inva- 
sion, he was concerned to find his name 
had been forgot, though he might say 
without vanity, he understood as well what 
eught to be done at such a crisis as any 
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been cruizing several days in the British 
Channel : his majesty has judged it proper 
to acquaint the House of Lords with an 
intelligence of such high importance to 


of them; but as he still preserved the same 


zeal and dutiful affection to his majesty, _ 


his royal family and the Protestant suc- 
cession which he had ever done, he beg- 
ged leave through his grace’s hands to 
offer'his services if they should be judged 
acceptable, with this further intimation, 
that he did not desire to be concerned in 
any political matters, but such as were 
immediately connected with the charge of 
commanding the forces at home. The 
Duke carried this letter to the king, who 
shewed himself greatly moved by this so 
unexpected and rare an instance of gene- 
rous loyalty in an old faithful servant, and 
in consequence of it, his lordship was on 
the 21st of February declared General of 
the Forces in England, to the great satis- 
faction of the well affected. Fresh reports 
were current every day, which it would 
be tedious to set down, but it came out at 


last, that the Brest squadron was still ho- . 


vering in the Channel, 17 sail of them 
were discovered off Torbay, 2 of whom 
chased one of our men of war into Ply- 
mouth. The ships seen at the back of 


the Goodwin steering towards Dunkirk, . 


were said to be large merchant vessels de- 
signed for transports, and that there was 
no other naval strength to escort them in 
that harbour except 2 small frigates of 
ae, arc these varieties in our intelligence 

e the danger itself to be slighted by 
some, and the government at the same 
time to be condemned for not knowing 
more exactly the disposition and object of 
our enemies’ preparations*.—I was told, 
however, that the Jacobites and other 
malecontents b soon after the ap- 
pearance of the French in our seas, to lift 
up their heads, and boast that something 


* Talking upon this subject with H. Wal- 
pole, he told me confidentially, that admiral 


Matthews intercepted, last summer, a felucca 


in her passage from Toulon to Genoa, on board 
of which were found several papers of great 
consequence relating to a French invasion in 


oncert with tLe Jacobites ; one of them par- | 


c 

ticularly, was in the stile of an invitation frona 
several of the nobility and gentry of Eagland 
to the Pretender. 


hese papers, he thought, | 


are 


had not been sufficiently looked into, and were - 


not laid before the 


Honses. | | 


Met council until the . 
night before the Message was pent to hoth | 


\ 
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his crown, and to the peace and security 
of these kingdoms. And his majest 

doubts not, from the experienced zeal, 
duty, and affection, of the House of Lords, 
that they will strengthen his hands, and 
concur in‘all such measures as shall be 
necessary for disappointing and defeating 
so dangerous an attempt, and for the se- 
curity of his person and government, and 
the religion, lags, and liberties, of these 
kingdoms.” 

' A similar message was sent down to the 
Commons. | 

- Upon reading the said Address, it 
‘was ordered by the Lords, ‘‘ That an 
humble ddress be presented to his ma- 
jesty, to return him the Thanks of this 
House, for having been graciously pleased 
to communicate to this House, that he 


has received undoubted intelligence of | 


the Pretender’s eldest son being arrived in 
France, and_of the preparations which are 
making there to invade this kingdom, in 
concert with disaffected persons here; 
and to assure his majesty, that this House 
Jooks with the utmost indignation upon so 
insolent and desperate an attempt; and 


- will, with the warmest zeal and unanimity, 


{ 


os epee 


ed 


' 
4 


‘take the most effectual measures to enable 
his majesty to disappoint and defeat the 
designs of his enemies, both at home and 
abroad; and that this House will stand by 
his majesty, with their lives and fortunes, 
in support of his majesty’s royal person, 
family, and government, upon which, under 
God, do entirely depend the religion, laws, 
and liberties, of these kingdoms.” 


‘ Debate in the Commons on the. Address 
of Thanks.*] In the Commons, a motion 


would shortly be undertaken in their fa- 
vour; but the sinking of the stocks was 
imperceptible, nor was there the least ap- 
pearance of any run upon the Bank : which 
plainly shewed that the generality of peo- 
ple were under no great apprehensions. 
in too many one might observe a perfect 
deadness and incredulity, till the public 
notification which both Houses received 
from his majesty, of the French design to 
imvade us, in concert with the disaffected, 
' raised a spirit there amongst the friends of 
‘the government, which if well supported, 
may produce good effects. 


* The following is fron’ the MS. Parttamen- 
\7aRyY JournNaL of. the Hon, PHILIP 
YORKE | 


“The Address im answer to the King’s 


[646 
was made, and the question being pro- 
posed, ‘* That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, to return him the 
Thanks of this House for having been gra- 
ciously pleased to communicate to this 
House, that he has received undoubted 


Message was moved in the upper House 
by the duke of Marlborough, in the lower 
by the marquis of Hartington: there was 


very little debate and no division amongst | 


the former; Chesterfield attempted to 
raise one, upon a clause to the same effect 
with that. offered by Waller, but lord Lons- 
dale spoke with such weight against it, as 
carrying the appearance of 
coolness, at a time when nothing but zeal 
and affection ought to shew themselves, 


that he was forced to let the matter drop. | 


istrust and 


The Oppbsers amongst us were not so 


wise or moderate. Waller and Dodding- 
ton were the first that opened from that 


‘side of the House. They declared they 


had no exception to the Address itself, too 
much duty could not be expressed on this 
occasion, but it was the privilege of par- 
liament to examine into what had brought 
so dangerous an attempt upon us, as well 
as to strengthen the king’s hands, in pro- 
viding against it. There had been a visi- 
ble neglect and slowness in our naval ar- 


maments, and, a want of intelligence as to — 


the designs and motions of the enemy ; 
since, notwithstanding the equipment of 
the French squadron at Brest was the 
subject of public discourse for some 
months before it sailed, they were cruising 
in the Channel several days before it was 
known here, and near three weeks before 
our fleet was in a condition to oppose 
them: for which reason they moved an 
Amendment to the Address, the purport 
of which was, * to assure his majesty that 
we would enter upon an immediate enqui- 

7, into the Conduct of the Marine, and 
the times of the fitting out and sailing of 
the Brest squadron.” | 

They were supported during the course 
of the debate by admiral Vernon, sir Fr. 


‘Dashwood, lord Strange, Pitt, Lyttleton, 


and lord Hillsborough. The first of these 
attacked the Admiralty with his usual pro- 
lix virulence, complained that what he 


had often foretold of the French superi- 


ority at sea, had not been regarded, 
till they were seen riding triumphant in 
our Channel, and scattering terror on our 
coast. That those at the head of our 
naval affairs were so ignorant as to think 
of sending sir John Norris with the biggest 
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intelligence of the Pretender’s eldest son 
being arrived in France, and of the prepa- 
rations which are making there to invade 
this kingdom, in concert with disaffected 


 caasieantienhatbnenene omeneaemnnenamneemannneeneenemmemneensnetn neat nanan 
ships in the English navy to lie in the 
dangerous road of Dunkirk, on a pretence 
of having received certain information that 

e@ whole Brest squadron was put into 
that port; when himself ventured to pawn 
his,credit as a seaman to the House, that 
they could never take astep by which our 
fleet would be left ‘in their rear, and the 
event had verified his prediction. 

Sir Francis dwelt very much upon the 
causes and political mismanagements, 
which occasioned the Revolution in 1688 
w= weak, avaricious, narrow minded 
prince on the throne, a great part of the 
nation proscribed and forced into disaffec- 
tion, daily encroachments made upon the 
constitution—No wonder there was an un- 
willingness in the ‘people to support the 
government, which the: earl of Bedford 
intimated in his famous answer to king 
James, when that prince desired his assist- 
ance to repel the usurper’s invasion, and 
yet the person. (continued sir Francis) 
whom his majesty called so, saved this 
country: tothe same purpose he told a 
story out of Livy, that the Romans re- 
fused to march against foreign invaders 
till they had abolished the tyranny of the 
decemvirate. The general turn of this la- 
boured oration gave deserved offence, and 
was briskly taken up by sir W. Yonge, 
who observed, that the hon. gentleman 
had stated his premises so strongly, that it 
was impossible for the House not to draw 
the conclusion. It had the most of a Jaco- 
bite tendency of any speech that was ever 
pronounced in parliament. 

Mr, Pitt set out-by complaining, as he 
generally does, that the question had been 
misrepresented by those who opposed it; 
they had argued as if the whole Ad- 
dress was objected to, as if it was intend- 
ed to damp the zeal and loyalty of gentle- 
men at this dangerous crisis ;—whereas 
that was so far’ from being the case, that 
he should concur most heartily in. the 
Address; though the Amendment was 
thrown’ out, and should take this and every. 
- other occasion, of expressing the most dis- 
interested duty ‘to.the present. royal. fa- 
mily ; but he thought as we were involved 
in these difficulties by: the neglect of our 
natural strength, it was incumbent on /par- 
jtament' to intimate their opinion’ to the 
sown, and séck eut the reniedy as soon. as 
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persons here; and to assure his majesty, 
that this House looks with the utmost ins 
dignation upon so insolent and desperate 
an attempt: and will, with the warmest 


possible—He quoted a passage from Bi- 
shop Burnet’s History, p. 95, relating to the 
complaints made at that time against the 
Admiralty’s conduct, the want of intelli- 
gence at the Secretaries Office, and Russ 
sel’s dislike of the unskilful orders sent 
him by the earl of Nottingham, which. af- 
forded the House some entertainment, 
He hung upon the words in the Message, 
‘‘ that the invasion was projected in con- 
cert with the disaffected here,”’—said if 
there were grounds for asserting it, what 
could be more impolitic than to animate 
the French with such an encouragement 
to prosecute their design ?—If there were 
none, (which he rather insinuated) how 
monstrous a thing was it in any minister to 
poison the fountain of truth, and fill the 
nation with mutual jealousies and distrusts, 

The Amendment was opposed by lord 
Cornbury, Sir W. Yonge, Mr. Winning- 
ton, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Coke, Fox, Bowes, and Southwell, 
The two last very seldom vote with the 
court. They contended, that the very 
debating upon this Address one moment. 
would have a bad effect abroad both 
amongst our allies and our enemies, as it 
would be thought a symptom of coolness . 
and disunion amongst us, though the dan- 
‘ger was at our doors :—that Amendments 
had never been offered to Addresses of thig 
nature, except to make the assurances 
stronger: this had not the least relation to 
the subject of the Message, and if the en. 
quiry aimed at by it, was ever so neces~ 
sary, (which they did not allow) it could 
at this juncture only tend to discover our 
weakness to the French,—to retard our 
providing for his majesty’s and the na- 
tion’s security, and split us into factions at 
home, when the common danger from 
abroad required our whole attention. .. __ 

Mr. Coke observed very prettily in an- 
swer to Pitt, that if; the concert. with 
the.disaffected was imaginary, he agreed. 
those who advised the king to put those 
words in his Message deserved a severe 
animadversion,—if real, sure it was highly 
. proper that parliament should be acquaint. 
ed with every part of the danger: nor 
could it animate the enemy, to be -tdid 
‘from the’ king’s mouth, what from their 
own correspondences they knew too well 
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zeal and unanimity, take the most effec- 
tual measures to enable his majesty to dis- 
appoint and defeat the designs of his ene- 
mies, both ajhome and abroad; and that 
this House will stand by his majesty, with 
their lives gnd fortunes, in support of his 
_majesty’s royal person, family, and go- 
" vernment; upon which entirely depend 
the religion, laws, and liberties, of these 
kingdoms ;’” 

An Amendment was proposed to be 
made tothe question, by adding at the 
end thereof these words ; ** and to assure 
his majesty, that this House will enterinto a 
serious consideration of the disposition and 
atate of the naval force of this kingdom; as 
alsothe times of the fitting out and sailing of 
the French fleet.” And a debate arose in 
the House thereupon.’ 


Mr. Winnington reproached the opposi- 
tion with inconsistency, in having ‘at the 
beginning of the session exclaimed against 
the administration for not sending all the 
navy of England to admiral Matthews, and 
being now angry with them for keeping so 
few in our own:ports ;—and in having pro- 
posed to reinforce the army in Flanders 
with regiments from England, when they 
wanted to get rid of the Hanoverians, and 
objecting now that so large a part of our 
Jand force was sent out of the kingdom. 

Mr. Pelham’s speech was of a healing 
nature, tending to exclude all considera- 
tions of ministers out of a question which 
was designed only as a return of duty to 
the throne, and to explain the description 
of the disaffected as meant only of a few 
desperate particulars, not of whole bodies 
of men.. | 

_ Lord Baltimore defended the Admiralty 
with success, and put Vernon in mind of 
the uncertainty of intelligence relating to 
fleets, from what had happened to himself 
in the West-Indies, when 16 sail of mer- 
chantmen lying in the harbour of Port 
Louis, were mistaken by two of his best 
officers sent to reconnoitre at two different 
times, for as many French men of war. 

The ‘question being put upon the 
Amendment: Ayes 287; Noes 123; 
ced 164. : 

_ Then our own Address being dropped, 
it wag moved to concur with the Lone in 
theirs, which had been sent down to us 
during the debate, and carried nem. con. 
We had all thecity members except Heath- 
cote, and besides some. of the moderate 
Tories, two who never voted with us be- 


foxe, Cornwall and Lochmere. 
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A Measage from the Lords, by Mr. Ba- 
ron Reynolds and Mr. Justice Denriiecn 3 
‘¢ Mr. Speaker, the Lords have agreed 
upon an Address to be presented to his 
majesty: to which the Lords desire the 
concurrence of this House.”? And then 
the messengers withdrew. 

‘The Address sent from the Lords war 
read. Then the House proceeded further 
in the debate upon the Amendment pro- 
posed to be made to the question for the 
Address of this House to his majesty: and 
the question being put, that the words 
proposed to be added at the end of the 
said question, be there added; the House 
divided. Yeas 123; Noes 287. So it 
passed in the negative. 


Joint Address of both Houses.| Then 
the Address from the Lords was agreed to 
as follows : 

‘¢ Most Gracious Sovereign ; 

‘¢ We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, and Commons, in parliament as- 
sembled, return your majesty our humble 
Thanks for having been graciously pleased 
to acquaint us, that you have received urt- 
doubted intelligence of the Pretender’s 
eldest son being arrived in France, and of 
the preparations which are making there-to 


invade this kingdom, in concert with dis-. 


affected persons here. 

‘< As this mark of your majesty’s just 
confidence in us demands our most grateful 
acknowledgments, so we cannot look upon 
such a design without. the utmost indignae 
tion and abhorrence. 

« Loyalty, duty, and affection to your 
majesty ; concern for ourselves and our 
posterity ; every interest and every mo- 


tive that can warm or engage the hearts 


of Britons and Protestants, call upon us, 
on this important occasion, to exert our 
utmost endeavours, that, by the blessing 
of God, your enemies may be put to con- 
fusion; and -we do, with the greatest sin- 
cerity and firmness, give your majesty the 
strongest assurances, that we will, with the 


warmest zeal and unanimity, take the most . 
effectual measures to enable your majesty | 


to frustrate and defeat so desperate and 


‘insolent. an attempt, and to secure and 


preserve your royal person and govern- 


ment, and the religion, laws, and liberties 


of these kingdoms. 

« And we beg leave to declare to your 
majesty, and to the whole world, that it is 
the fixed resolution and purpose of our 
hearts, at. the hazard of our lives and, fare 


—— 
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tunes, to support and defend your majesty, 
and your undoubted right and title to the 
crown of these realms, and the Protestant 
succession in your royal House, in oppo- 
sition to, and defiance of, the Pretender 
and his adherents, and all other your ma- 
jesty’s enemies.” 


- The King’s Answer.] To which Ad- 
dress his majesty gave this Answer: 
«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

*}T thank you heartily for this zealous 
and affectionate Address. I make no 
doubt, but the vigour and unanimity which 

_ you have expressed on this occasion, will, 
by the blessing of God, enable me to de- 
. feat the evil designs of our enemies ; and 
. you may be assured, that no care or pre- 
‘ caution has been, er shall be, wanting on 
my 
my kingdoms.” 


~ Debate in the Commons on a Motion Sor }. 


Intelligence respecting the sailing of the 
French Iteet.*] February 20. A Mo- 


.-* The following is from the MS. PariiaMen- 
TARY JOURNAL of the hon. PHILIP 
YORKE. 


| February 20. Lord Barrington, after 
premising amongst other things, that no 
nation in the world was so ill supplied 
with intelligence as ourselves, that the 
Ministry never seemed to know the real 
designs of the enemy, but were forced to 
give them imaginary ones, to disguise 
their own ignorance, moved to address his 
majesty for all the advices which had been 
received concerning the fitting out and 
gailing of any of the French fleets, since 
the 10th of April last. He was supported 
£n this motion by amen ane and Waller, 
the last quoted a parallel instance in the 
year 1693, when the House of Commons 
_ entered into an enquiry about the time in 
which the government received intelli- 
gence of the sailing of the Brest squadron, 
after the loss sustained by our merchants 
off Lagos Bay. The proposition was so 
absurd a one primé facie, especially at this 
juncture, that it could not bear a long de- 
bate. Mr. Pelhamasserted very earnestly 
and seriously the truth of the intelligence 
telating to an invasion, that the danger 
was by no means blown over; could not 
think it advisable to come into a question 
of this sort, which would tend to discover 
the canals of our secret correspondence as 
well ag those who sent, it: the event would 
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tion was made, and the question being put, 
‘‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, that he will be graciously 
leased to give directions, that there be 
aid before this House, an account of all 
the Intelligences that have been received 
by his majesty, or any of his ministers, re- 
lating to the fitting out of any fleet, or 
ships of war, in the several ports of France 
since the 10th of April Jast;’? the House 
divided. Yeas 141; Noes 234. Soit 
passed in the negative. 


Debate in the Commons on the Tax on 
Sugar, and on Foreign Linens.*] Feb. 
20. The Committee of Ways and Means 


shew whether the nation was alarmed 


‘without ground or not, those who gave the 
‘advice to send the Message he was sure 
‘would, at a proper time, be. ready to jus- 


tify it.—Ayes 141; Noes 234. 


" © The following is from the MS. Paritame~ 
rary JournaL of the hon. PHILIP 
YORKE. 


Feb. 20. The House received the chair- 
man’s Report from the Committee of 
Ways and Means. Lord Limerick moved, 
that the Resolutions then taken with re- 
gard to Sugar should be recommitted, and 
proposed in lieu of the 2s. 6d. a hundred 
upon Sugar, a duty of 1d. per yard upon 
foreign Linens. Mr. Pelham made a ver 
material objection to this scheme, which I 
did not hear answered, viz. that as the ba- 
lance of trade with those countries from 
whence the linens came was greatly in 
our favour, by laying a new duty on that 
commodity, we should put them upon 
raising the duties on ours, and consequent-— 
ly be losers in the end. He added, like-’ 
wise, that we were on the point of con- 
cluding a very advantageous treaty of 
commerce with the queen of Hungary, 
who in return for the privileges she grant- 
ed to the British nation, insisted that we 
should not fix any higher rates upon the 
linens imported from her hereditary coun- 
tries. a. 

Notwithstanding so material a con- 
sideration, lord Limerick’s- project was 
extremely relished by the Scotch members, 
who thought a duty upon foreign linens 
would promote that manufacture amongst 
them, so by their. means, and that of the 
absentees, it was carried on the division to 
recommit. Ayes 176; Noes 168. 


February 22, Mr. Pelhana having been- 


853] 
came to the following Resolution, which 
was also agreed to by the House: “ That 
it is the opinion of this Committee, that, 
towards raising the Supply granted to his 


defeated in his first project of raising the 
sums wanted for the public service by a 
Tax on Sugar, had recourse to one part of 
sir John Barnard’s scheme, viz. the ap- 
plying the surplus of the last duties on 
_Spirituous Liquors to that use, and ac- 
cordingly moved it in the Committee of 
Ways and Means, in a manner which did 
him great credit. ‘* He proposed this as 
the most unexceptionable method in a 
conjuncture which required dispatch above 
any other within his knowledge, and new 
duties by the variety of objections started 
to them, always created some delay: the 
produce of this surplus was 70,000/. last 
year; he hoped it would answer the po- 
sitive assurances of some gentlemen by 
turning out more the next; if it did not, 
the Sinking Fund must be the security for 
the remainder of the interest, which 
amounted to 14,0007. He wished to do 
any thing, consistently with his duty to 
the royal family, which might unite the 
minds of the nation, and reconcile them to 
government itself. He enforced witha 
seasonable warmth the danger of delaying 
one hour to settle a fund for the money 
that was to be raised, when we were 
threatened with a foreign invasion, in sup- 
port of the Pretender’s title.” 
As soon as he had sat down, lord Li- 
' merick, who appeared to have thoroughly 
considered his subject, moved, ‘* That to- 
wards his majesty’s supply a duty of 1d. 
per yard should be laid on foreign linens 
of % yard width; with a proportionable 
drawback on re-exportation.”? He endea- 
voured to prove that this would not only 
be an anip e fund for the current service, 
as it would produce above 100,000/. but a 
very beneficial regulation of trade, as it 
would tend to the encouragement of our 
own manufactures, and save the nation 
annually avery considerable sum of money, 
which went abroad for the purchase of 
foreign linens. He said our merchandizes 
chiefly found a vent amongst the rich 
-burghers of the free towns in Germany, and 
not the poor slaves of arbitrary princes, 
Prussia and Saxony, where they were pro- 
hibited, and yet we were supplied with 
linens out of the last mentioned countries, 
particularly Silesia, though they took little 
in exchange of English growth: That 
whilst we could undersell other nations, 
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majesty, the surplus, or remainder, of the 
monies arisen, or to arise, by the additional 
rates or duties on Spirituous Liquors, 
granted to his majesty by one act of the 


those who wanted our commodities would 
buy of us, and not concern themselves in 
any domestic regulations of our imports: 
that the queen of Hungary since the loss 
of Silesia furnished us but with a small 
portion of that commodity, so that he 
could not think the laying this duty any 
obstruction to the treaty of commerce 
which we were on the point of concluding 
at Vienna: at the same time, he should 
not be, against making her easy in that — 
oint, for he really thought the linens from 
olland and Flanders overcharged ; for 
they paid 8d. an ell, whilst the German 
paid but 33d. He concluded by saying, 
that nothing would contribute so much to 
prevent Ireland from intermeddling in the 
woollen trade (of which England was de- 
sirous to be the monopolist) as thé ex- 
tending and encouraging the linen manu,, 
facture in that country. bs 
A Debate then ensued, Whether Mr. 
Pelham’s scheme or lord Limerick’s 
should take place: the former was sup- 
pal by sir John Barnard, who pawned 
is honour that the surplus would not bea 
deficient fund, and seemed to think (though 
he professed he was not | ahead to speak - 
to the whole extent of that point) that 
the Scotch and Irish linen had met with 
sufficient encouragement. Other géntle- 
men versed in commercial matters con- 
tradicted most of lord Limerick’s asser- 
tions, as col. Bladen and Mr. Burrel, Mr. 
Bance, Oswald, Pitt, and Hume Campbell 
spoke in favour of the Linen Duty. The 
last declared his abhorrence of raising © 


party distinctions on an affair of national 


consequence, by setting the woollen in- 
terest against the linen,—animadverted 
upon something Mr. Pelham had let drop, 
as if his first proposal was thrown out by 
a competition of that sort; however he 
owned himself willing for the sake of una- 
nimity, to come into Mr. Pelham’s motion, 


ifany gentleman of authority and weight 


in the House would agree to their going 
into an examination afterwards upon the 
affair of the linen. . | . 

Mr. Pelham being thus called up, spoke 
a second time with great dignity and tem- 
per ; said the hon. gentleman had mistaken 
his meaning; he did not pretend to ac- 
count for the rejecting of his former propo-. 
sition ; if he had, he should not haye rested, 
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last session of parliament, and which, by 
one other act of the said session, were re- 
served for the disposition of parliament, 
after the several annuities charged thereon 
are satisfied, be granted to his majesty.”’ 


- it solely where that gentleman seemed to 
place it, viz. upon provincial or party dis- 
tinctions: for the rest, he had no objection 
to the enquiry proposed; he would en- 
gage to be a diligent attender of the com- 
mittee, and diliver his judgment upon 
the matter before them with as much im- 
Leeder and consideration as any one; at 
present he was by no means convinced it 
was right to lay that duty, but should be 

. very glad to have cause to alter his opi- 
nion; because if he should happen to 
sit in that place another year, there 
was an unexceptionable fund provided, 
and if he should not (which might be 
pee the case) in hl situation it 
would be a pleasure to him that the king’s 

service met with facilities; for he could 

never prevail with himself, out of dislike to 
particular men, to distress the necessary 

Mneasures of government. 

_ After this ingenuous declaration, it was 
carried without a division to apply the 

a ase 

secret management set on foot by his 

Royal Highness and lord Carteret operated 

more than the Sugar or Linen interests in 

the throwing out Mr. Pelham’s first pro- 
posal. The Prince’s confidence was at 
this time possessed by the former, who in 
return for the opposition which his over- 
bearing engrossing conduct and extrava- 

_gant schemes had met with from Mr. Pel- 

am and his friends, set himself to expose 


_ the others’ interest in the House of Com- 


mons by disappointing him in that which 
is his peculiar department, the making a 
provision for the Supply. The difficulties 
which attended the laying a further duty 
upon Sugar from the number and influence 
of those concerned directly or indirectly 
in that extensive branch of trade, and the 
national turn of the Scotch in favour of 
every thing which relates to their coun- 
try, furnished lord Carteret with an op- 

rtunity which he knew too well how to 
improve. All who wished well to the 
whole were sensibly affected by observing 
_ the ill effects of this dishonourable as well 
as impolitic management in those two 
great persons, at a time when the united 
endeavours of the friends to the royal fa- 
mily were no more than sufficient to with- 


atand the dangers which threatned them. 
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Debate in the Lords on the Papers con- 
cerning an intended Invasion by the Pre- 
tender*.|] February 24. The duke of 
Newcastle {by his majesty’s command) 
laid before the House, 

His grace’s Letter to Mr. Thompson, 
his majesty’s minister at the court of 
France, dated February 3rd, 1743-4; Exe 
tracts of Mr. Thompson’s Letters in an- 
swer thereunto; and the Information, upon 
Oath, of captain Alexander Ridley, master 
of one of his majesty’s packet boats at 
Dover, February 24th, 1743-4. Which 
Letter, Extracts, and Information, were 
read as follow : 

‘© Whitehall, Feb. Srd, 1743-4. 

‘¢ Sir; His majesty having received ad- 
vice, that the Pretender’s eldest son set 
out from Rome on the 27th or 28th of 
December, O.S. for France, and that he 
actually arrived at Antibes on the 17th 
past ; it is his majesty’s pleasure, that you 
should immediately go to M. Amelot, and 
let him know, that his majesty, considers 
ing the engagements his most christian 
majesty is under, by treaties, with regard _ 
to the Pretender and his descendants, had 
commanded you to acquaint him with .- 
the informations the king had received ; 
and that his nyajesty did not doubt, but 
that, if those accounts are founded, his 
most christian majesty would, pursuant to 
the treaties, give effectual orders that the 
said person may be obliged forthwith to 
quit the French king’s dominions, if he 
should be still there: and that he may not 
be countenanced or protected by any of 
his most christian majesty’s officers or 
subjects. | 

«¢ You will transmit to me the Answer 
that M. Amelot shall give you from his 
most christian majesty, that I may ac- 
quaint the king with it—I am; &c. 

‘© Horigs NEwCASTLE.”? 


“ Extract of a Letter from Mr. 
Thompson to the Duke of Newcastle, 
Paris, February 7th, (18th,) 1743-4. 


“‘ T received, this morning, the honour 
of your grace’s dispatch of the 3d instant, 
O. S. by Hammond the messenger, just 
as I was going to M. Amelot’s, so that no 
time was lost in executing the commands 
pone grace was gies to send me from 

is majesty. Ihad very little talk with 
M. Amelot upon this subject; I told him, 
‘ That the news, which had been public 
‘here for this week past, had likewise 


* From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


© tion I was now ordered to make, this 
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‘reached London; where I heard that |< will then explain himself upon the de- 
© people were greatly scandalized at it: |‘ mand now made by Mr. Thompson in 
* that I had now orders from the king to/‘ the name of his Britannic majesty.’ 
‘tell him (M. Amelot) what his majesty | The words, ag 1 wrote them down in M. 
«had heard of this matter; and to repre- {| Amelot’s presence, and from his own 
« sent to him, that, considering the engage- | mouth, are: ‘ Les engagemens portés par 
‘ments his most christian majesty was |< les traités n’obligent, qu’autant qu’ils 
‘under to the king, with respect to the |‘ sont religieusement observés de part et 
* Pretender and his descendants, by virtue | ‘ d’autre. Quand Je roy d’ Angleterre aura 
* of the most solemn treaties, his majesty | ‘ fait raison des plaintes, qui luy ont été 
‘ did not doubt, but, upon the representa- | ‘ portées a plusieurs reprises, au sujet des 
‘ contraventions commises par ses ordres, 
‘ contre les mémes traités qu’il reclame, sa 
‘majesté trés chrétienne donnera pour 
‘lors des eclaircissemens sur la demande 
‘ faite par Monsieur Thompson de la part 
‘ du roy de la Grande Bretagne.’ 

“¢ M. Amelot made some little difficulty 


¢ person would not only be obliged to re- 
¢ tire out of France, if he was actually in 
* it; but that his most christian majesty 
< would also fulfil in all respects the en- 
< gagements he was under to the king, on 
© account of the Pretender, his descen- 
« dants and adherents.’ In a word, I told | at first to let me take this down in writ- 
him, ‘ That, not to go beyond or fall short | ing; because the demand, he said, had 
* of what I was directed to say to him, nor| been made only verbally. To which I 
© to make a mistake of any kind, I would, | replied, ‘It was true; neither did 1 ask 
‘if he pleased, read to him your grace’s| him to give me any thing in writing; 
« Letter to me;’ which he desired I would. | but, as this seemed to be of great conse- 
When I had done, M. Amelot told me, | quence, I desired leave to write it down, 
*« Now ee I spoke to ie by sa he | to help my memory.’” . 
* must likewise receive the French king’s| ,, | 
‘commands.’ He promised, he would ie hee ieeadce Redie paee 
speak to the king the very first opportu- of aa of his Majesty's Peet Boats 
nity, and would acquaint me immediately ae Dever ae y 4 Ath. 1743-4 

’ ’ ae 


with his most christian majesty’s plea- 
sure.” ms Who saith, That He sailed from Dover 
on Tuesday the 14th instant, and arrived 
“Extract of a Lerrer Psa Mr. | the same day at Calais. U on. his arrival 
Pl Ath to the aS Reh et there, he was ordered to hawl his vessel 
aris, February 14th-25th, 1743-4. | into a place called Paradise, where seized 


‘In my Letter of this day sevennight, | and condemned vessels usually lie: that 
I had the honour to acquaint your grace | several English merchant ships were the 
with what M. Amelot had said to me,| same day ordered into the same place : 
upon my communicating to him the orders | that, on Friday the 17th, the English mail 
I had received to peat to him abcut the | from Paris arrived at Calais; upon which, 
arrival of the Pretender’s son in France; | this informant applied to the post-master 
viz. ‘ That he would give no answer till | of Calais, to know whether he might pro- 
‘he had seen the king.’ I heard nothing | ceed with it to England: who told him, 
more of him from that time till this morn- | ‘ He would ask the governor ;’ and soon 
ing that I went to Versailles, where M. | after acquainted him, he must not go to 
Amelot, by order of his most christian ma- | England. That, on the same day, Ham- 
jesty, was pleased to make me a kind of| mond the messenger arrived from Paris, 
declaration to the following effect: ‘ That | with dispatches from Mr. Thompson, and 
“ engagements entered into by treaties are | went to the governor, to know whether he 
* not binding any farther than those trea- | might proceed to England ; which he was 
* ties ate religiously observed by the con- | not permitted todo. That, on Saturday 
© tracting parties on all sides; that, when | the 18th, the said messenger delivered, in 
“the king of England shall have caused | a private manner, to this informant, Mr. 
‘ satisfaction tobe given, upon the repeated | Thompson’s dispatches ; which he imme- 
‘ complaints that have been made to him | diately concealed in a very private place 
‘ofthe infractions of those very treaties | on board his vessel. That, en Monday or 
‘ of which he now demands the perform- | Tuesday last, another English mail arrived 
“ance, which violations were committed | at Calais; upon which, the post-master 
¢ by his orders, his most christian majesty | came to this informant, and asked him, 
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. * Whether he would sail with the mails for 
- § England?’ ‘ Which,’ he said, ‘he was 
_© ready to do;’ but the mails were not de- 
| Tivered to him till the next day, (videlicet ) 
. Wednesday. That, the same day, be- 
tween two and three o’clock in the after- 
- noon, a file of musqueteers, with some of- 
ficers, came on board, and searched his 
vessel very strictly, and particularly asked 
him, whether he had not the English 
messenger’s dispatches for the duke of 
Newcastle on board? which he denied: 
that this informant asked the comman- 
_ . dant, Whether the messenger might not 
_proceed to England? which the comman- 
dant said he might do; upon which this 
-informant sent his mate to acquaint the 
_ messenger with it, and to desire him to 
‘come on board; but as the messenger was 
preparing to come onboard, he was stopped 
on the key by the commandant and others, 
_who asked him for his dispatches; but he 
_told them he had no dispatches, only a few 
private letters, which he shewed them ; 
that upon this the mate returned on board, 
, and having acquainted this informant, that 
the messenger was detained, he immedi- 
‘ately put to sea, and arrived the same 
‘night, past twelve o’clock, at Dover, from 
whence he immediately sent his vessel, 
-with his mate, to sir John Norris in the 

- Downs, to acquaint him with what he ha 

observed and heard at Calais..~ e 3 
‘¢ This informant further‘saith, That he 
heard, whilst he was at Calais, that there 
were between 20 and 30 transports in 
Dunkirk Road; that seven or eight small 
-men of war were also there, and 16 mere 
_men of war expected ; that there were se- 
veral Dunkirk pilots still at Calais, and se- 
-veral captains of French merchantmen 
.taken up to serve as pilots on board the 
fieet ; that it was the common talk at Ca- 
dais, that 15,000 men were to be embarked 
on board the transports, in order to make 


a descent upon same part of his majesty’s |. 


dominions, and that part of the said troops 
were already embarked, and the rest em- 
‘barking ; that four battalions of French 
foot marched on Monday last from Calais 
+o Dunkirk, in order, as was said, publicly 
at Calais, to be embarked a Dunkirk; 
that amongst the troops embarking, and to 
he. embarked, there were some dragoons, 


who carried their. bridles and saddles with }. 


them, but not their horses; that some said 
she landing was to be in Kent, others in 
Scotland ; that count Saxe arrived at Ca- 
lais on ‘Tuesday, the 14th instant (on which 


day the embargo was laid at Calais, Bou- 


f » 
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logne, and Dunkirk) and went to Dup- 
kirk (as this informant was told) the Sa- 
turday following, in order to take upon 
him the command of the troops designed 
for the invasion; that there were several 
Irish officers and others in Company with 
count Saxe; amongst which there was a 

erson, whom this informant saw upon the 

ey, and who was said by the French there 
to be the Pretender’s eldest son, and whom 
they called publicly the Chevalier, and 
seemed to pay him a great deal of re- 
spect; that the said person is a tall slim 
young man, of about 24 years of age; 
that the examinant could not see his face 
distinctly; and that there was another 
young man in company with him, who was 
said to be his brother. 

‘¢ This informant further saith, That he 
was told the transports at Dunkirk were 
not victualled for more than four or five 
days; that there was a ship loading at Ca- 
lais with provisions for the fleet; that 
they had heard of the embargo laid upon 
provision in Ireland, at which they ex- 
pressed great concern and resentment. , 

‘¢ That it was the common report qt 
Calais, that there had been an action in 
the Mediterranean between admiral Maft- 
thews’s squadron and the French and Spa- 
nish squadrons; that this informant heard 
a letter read (but does not remember the 
date of time or place) which was written 
to a French officer by his brother, who, 
as this informant heard, lives near Toulon, 
in which he says, that’ he saw several 
French ships without masts. _ 

‘¢ This informant further saith, That 
on Friday or Saturday last an Englishman 
was brought from Dunkirk to Calais, where 
he is confined; the occasion of his impri- 
sonment is said to be, his having hired a 
French vessel to bring dispatches to Eng- 


land; that this person is supposed to be 


Mr. Laye, his majesty’s agent at Dunkirk. 
Feb. 24. ‘© ALEXANDER RIDLEY.” 
_ 6 Sworn before me, _ . 
‘“ HoLties NgwcastTLe.” 
The Papers having been read, 
The Duke of Newcastle* rose and said : 
My lords; as these papers which 
have beea now read ta your Jordships, 


© ‘The following is frem tho MS. Pantiamen- 
opary JovnnaL of the Hon. PHILIP 
 YORKE. 
Feb. 24. The Duke of Newcastle ang 
Mr. Pelham laid before both Houses, by 
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' leave not the least doubt of the truth of 
; the intelligence lately communicated to 
\both Houses of Parliament, by a message 
jfrom his majesty signed by his own hand 
—as it now appears that the French are 
making preparations to invade this king- 
dom, with an avowed and open intention 
of advancing to the throne the bigot who 
has so long saciod his pretensions to it; 
that the danger might not fall upon us 
unprovided, and that in this important 
juncture, the wisdom of this House might 
form such plans of defence, as may effec- 
tually secure us against the menaces of 
our enemies, his majesty has been pleased. 
to order this further information to be laid 
before you. And to give yet another 
pe of the reality of the designs said to 
ke formed against us, he has thought it 
proper to notify to you the demand which 
was made in his name at the Frenchcourt, 
and the answer that was returned to it; 
such an answer, my lords, as could only 
be sent by an enemy; an enemy at once 
artful and malicious. 

_ Your lordships have already expressed 
your indignation at an attempt so unex- 
pected, daring, and insolent, in violation 
of treaties, by a power unprovoked, and 
have given by. your Address of last week, 
ip terms of the most ardent zeal and firm- 
est resolution, assurances that this unjust 
and detestable attempt shall be opposed 


with that vigour which liberty and virtue 
may be expected to excite; that you will 
support his majesty in possession of this 
kingdom, against the Pretender and hig 
adherents: that you will defend his title 
and maintain his right, and endeavour to 
el epee the succession in his royal 
ouse, against all enemies whether foreign’ 
or domestic, whetlier traitors or invaders, 
and that you will resist, with your utmost. 
force, all those whose ambition or wicked- 
ness shall incite themto attempt the exalta- 
tion of the Pretender to the throne; nor do. 
I think it possible to find words more ex- 
pressive of zeal and duty, than were cho- 
sen on that occasion, and with which his 
eal is so much satisfied, that he has 
been pleased to declare his confidence in 
our vigour and unanimity. With regard, 
therefore, to these papers, I Have, by 
‘bringing them hither, acquitted myself of 
my charge, and, that any of your lord- 
ships may examine them deliberately, they 
will lie on the table for your perusal. | 
Counsel then being directed to be called’ 
in a private cause appointed for this day, 
The Earl of Orford rose: 
My lords, I never, since I have’ ha® 
the honour to sit in this House, thought. 
of giving your lordships any trouble. I 


never imagined that any occasion would’ 
happen to make it necessary for mie to 


deavouring to impose him by an armed 
force upon the nation; and the evasive 
‘and contemptuous answer which the court 
of France had lately returned to the king’s 
just demand. That, perhaps, to his in- 
temporate zeal it might seem a want of it 
in their lordships. 1st. Not to make a 
suitable return of duty to the king, and 
of resentment for the indignity offered to- 
the whole nation. 2ndly. After having. 
heard such material intelligences, surely . 
words would. soon be found to express. 
their sense on this occasion; and though 
it should appear to sofhe'a repetition of 
what they did the other day, he thought 
it by no means an unseasonable or super- 
fluous one.” Lord Orford spoke this with 
an emotion and spirit which shewed it 
came from his heart and was quite unpre- 
meditated. ' | | 
‘The weight of if was immediately felt, 
and the Chancellor, having collected the 
general gense of the House, formed a Re~ 
solution, which was unanimously agreed 
ta, and ordered to be’laid before the king. 
by. the lords with the white staves: 


his majesty’s order, copies of Letters and 
Intelligences relating to the Invasion, 
which have: since been made public, to- 
gether with the Resolutions which they 
came to in consequence of this communi- 
cation. The Lords Address was entirely 
Owing to the earl of Orford’s speaking, 
who. got up after the duke of Neca: e 
had sat down, without moving any. thing, 
and said, “though he had determined 
within himself, upon no occasion whatever, 
to trouble their lordships, yet the present 
was of so extraordinary a nature, that he 
hoped to be indulged in a few words. He 
then wished his former seyret onsions about 
France and the Pretender, by which he 
drew a good deal of ridicule upon himeelf, 
had not been so soon and so fully verified. 
He enlarged upon the insolent attempt of 
the former in sending a fleet to range 
along the coasts of England, to look into 
qur harbours, and ride triumphant in the 

+ its perfidy in breaking through 
the most solemn treaties, by giving pro- 
tection and assistance to the ‘son of the 
Pretender to his majesty’s crown, and en- 
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offer my sentiments in this assembly, and 
it is not without a very uncommon de- 
gree of grief and anxiety that I find it 
now indispensably necessary to alter my 
behaviour ; so necessary, that I cannot, in 
‘my opinion, continue silent without a 
crime. 

That it could ever have been necessary 
for me to speak on an occasion like this; 
that it could ever have fallen to my lot to 


remind your lordships of the respect due 


to the person of our sovereign, I could 
not easily have believed; nor could I have 
imagined, that the common forms of de- 
cency could have been violated in this 
august assembly. It is with the greatest 
emotion and surprise that I see such a 
neglect of duty. My knowledge of the 
Joyalty of your lordships, will not suffer 
me to term it by any harsher naine than 
that of forgetfulness, but such forgetful- 
ness I have never before known in my 


. long acquaintance with parliamentary pro- 


ceedings, 
’ When his majesty has communicated to 


your Jordships intelligence of the highest 
_ \mportance, is: he to receive no answer 


from the House? is his intimation to be 


- passed over without. ceremony and without 


~~ = 


regard? Such behaviour must, doubtless, 
arise from inconsiderateness, for the Jeast 
reflection will shew that it is not easy to 
treat our sovereign with less respect; a 
little recollection, my lords, will soon con- 
vince you, that when his majesty’s care 
and penetration have been employed for 
the security of the public happiness: 
when, as he promised, he has endeavoured 
to obtain a more exact account of the per- 
nicious designs of France; when he has 
ypade some further discoveries of them, 
and has shewn his regard for our counselg, 
by imparting them to us; can we be so 
undutiful, so indecent, as not to return an 
address ‘of thanks ? If we do not, how will 
it appear that we have received them? 
For ‘this reason, if for no other,-the noble 
duke ought, in my humble opinion, to 
have made some motion for that purpose, 
And certainly, my lords, our language is 
not so barren that we cannot find words to 
express our duty on every occasion, and 
testify our acknowledgments for every in- 
stance of regard shewn us by our sove- 
reign. | 

As such treatment, my lords, has never 
been deserved by his majesty, so it has 
never before been practised. And sure, 
my lords, if his hereditary. council should 
select, for such an instance of disrespect, 
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a time of distraction and confusion ; a time 
when the greatest power in Europe is set- 
ting up a Pretender to his throne, and when 
only the winds have hindered an attempt to 
invade his dominions; it may give our ene- 
mies occasion to imagine, andweport, that 
we have lost all veneration for the person 
of our sovereign. 7 

_ Lhave, indeed, particular reason to exe 
press my astonishment and my uneasiness 
on this occasion; I feel my breast fired 
with the warmest gratitude to a gracious 
and royal master, whom I have so long 
served; my heart overflows with zeal for 
his honour, and ardour for the lasting se- 
curity of his illustrious House; but, my 
lords, the danger is common, and an inva- 
sion equally involves all our happiness, all 
our hopes, and all our fortunes. 

It cannot be thought consistent with 
the wisdom of your lordships, to be em- 
ployed in the determining private pro- 
perty, when so weighty an affair as the 
security of the whole kingdom demands 
your attention; when it is not known but 
at this instant the enemy has set foot upon. 
our coasts, is ravaging our country with 
fire and sword, and threatening us with 
no less than extirpation or servitude. 

If you neglect the public security; if 
you suffer the declared enemies of our 


name to proceed in their designs, without 


resistance, where will be your dignities, 
your honours, and your liberties? You 
will then boast no more the high preroga- 
tives of your House, ‘your freedom of 
5 pa and share in the legislature. If 
the enemy, my lords, shall obtain success ; 
that success which they apparently ex- 
pect, and which yet they would not hope, 
without some prospect of being joined by 
the disaffected part of our own country- 
men, the consequence must be, that the 
person whom they would place on the 
throne, would retain only the shadow of a 
sovereign; he would be no other than a 
viceroy to the French king; and your 
lordships who now sit in this House, with 
a dignity envied by every class of nobility 
in the world, would then be no better than 
the slaves of a slave to an ambitious, arbi- 
trary tyrant. 

_ Pardon me, my lords, if @ zeal for hig 
ayes): for your honour and dignities, — 
and the safety of the nation, fires me with 
uncommon ardour. Permit me to rouse 
you from this‘lethargy, and let it not be 
said, that you suffer any disregard to be 
shewn to intimations thus important; ‘inz 


timations sent by his majesty, and which 
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relate to nothing less than the preservation 


of the kingdom. I hope, therefore, before 
you proceed to call in the counsel for a 


private cause, you will shew so much re- 


gard to the great, the universal, the na- 


tional inter@t, as to concert a proper form 
of address to his majesty, that he may not 
appear labouring for our safety, while we 
ourselves neglect it. ~ 


The Duke of Newcastle : 


My lords; when I had laid the 
papers before you, I thought myself ac- 
quitted of his majesty’s command; and 


. must confess, that I did not then think’ 


any Address necessary; since we had 
so lately declared our zeal, our duty, and 
our resolutions, in language which I do 
not think myself capable of heightening 
or improving ; and I cannot discover why 
we should so soon either repeat the same 
words, or express the same sentiments 
with less force. | 

This, my lords, is still my’private opi- 
nion; but as the noble lok has. been 
pleased to remind us of our duty to his 
majesty, I will take the liberty to say, that 
] have never shewn less zeal for his. ma- 
jesty’s service than his lordship. I am 
now, and shall be at all times ready to 
hazard my fortune, and lay down my life, 
to continue his title, and the succession 
for ever in his illustrious House. 


It cannot, therefore, be suspected of 


me, that I shall refuse to concur in an Ad- 
dress, when it may be thought proper, as 
an instance of respect: but, my lords, I 
have already confessed I cannot propose 
any words suitable to this purpose, after 
that Address we have so lately offered ; and 
I must crave leave to express my wishes 
that the noble lord, who is so great a mas- 
ter of language, and whom I shall willingly 
allow to excel me in the art and practice 
of framing addresses, had been pleased to 
have instructed us how to avoid the error 
against which he has warned us with so 
smuch emotion, by forming an Address for 
us; instead of exerting so much ardour 
against that which he is willing to suppose, 
and I believe sincerely, to have proceeded 
only from forgetfulness. But if his as- 
sistance cannot be obtained, I hope some 
other lord will propose an Address which I 
shall be the first to second, that my loyal- 
ty may be no longer doubted. _ 

Lord Chancellor Hardwieke then rose, 
and read the heads of an Address, “ To 
return his majesty the Thanks of this 
House, for coramunicating to us the intel- 
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ligence which he has lately received, re- 
lating to the invasion of this kingdom de-— 
signed to be made by France in favour of 
the Popish Pretender ; and to express the 
utmost indignation of this House; at the 
evasive and presumptuous answer which 
has been returned by the court of France 
to the representation made in his majesty’s 
name, by his minister at Paris, upon this 
occasion; and to give his majesty the 


strongest assurances, that this House will, 


at the hazard of their lives and fortunes, 
stand by and support his majesty, against 
France and any other power whatsoever, 
that shall presume to assist or countenance 
the Pretender, or any of his descendants 
or adherents, or to invade or commit any 
hostilities against his majesty’s kingdoms ; 
this House not doubting that so desperate 
and daring an attempt against his majesty’s 
crown, and the religion, laws, and liberties 
of this nation, will create the highest de- 
testation in all his majesty’s subjects, and 
raise a truly British spirit in defence of his 
majesty’s sacred person, and in mainte- 
nance of those invaluable rights, against 
France, or any other power that shall pre- 
sume to attack or disturb these kingdoms 
in the quiet possession of the many bless- 
ings We enjoy under his majesty’s auspi- 
cious government.” Which was unani- 
mously agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons..on the Papers 
concerning an intended Invaston by the 
Pretender.*] February 24. Mr. Pelham 


* The following is from the MS. ParriamEn- 
rary JourNAL of the Hon. PHILIP 
YORKE. 

Amongst the Commons nobody said one 
word against Mr. Pelham’s motion, except 
two, whose assent to any measure would be 
no credit to it, admiral Vernon and sir J. 
Philips ; the first was for leaving out the 
words advising the king to augment bis 
force by land, which part of our strength, 
he thought, needed no increase, having been 
cultivated to the neglect of ournaval power. 
The second founded his dissent upon its be- 
ing a vote of credit, and that given whilst the 
parliament was sitting, and could provide, 
upon the application of the crown, for all 
emergencies. 

Mr. Pitt acknowledged this was a time 
to be alarmed, to be upon our guard, and 
to take all prone precautions against the 
attempts of France, but not to be terrified 
as if the danger was of the extremest sort : 


‘Our fleet was out, and might intercept 
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having. presented to the Commons the | necessary; and to assure his majesty, that 
Papers concerning an. intended Invasion | this House will make good all such ex- 
hy the Pretender, moved, ‘* That an hum- | pences as his majesty shall be at, for the 
ble Address be presented to his majesty, aeons of his sacred person, and for the 
that he will be graciously pleased, in this | security of these kingdoms.” Which was 
dangerous and critical conjuncture of af- | agreed to. 

. fairs, when this nation is threatened with | 
an invasion by a F’rench power, in favour 
af a Popish Pretender to his crown, to 
augment his forces by sea and land, in 
such manner as he shall think proper and 


Debate in the Commons on the Arrest of 
the Earl of Barrymore, a Member.*), 
‘February 28. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer acquainted the House, that his 


‘and ready answer had been given. to the: 
minister of France :—Very different was 
their conduct with regard to the king’s 
representations in the present instance. 
He did‘not doubt, however, that a union: 
and spirit in the nation at this crisis would) 
throw a damp on the insolent attempt of: 
the enemy, and if they were determined 
to prosecute it, that by God’s blessing on: 
the bravery of our fleets and armies, it: 
would in the issue turn out to their confus 


the embarkation. Suppose the worst, that 
troops were landed (which Ged forbid, ) 
we had.no inconsiderable body of forces in 
the island, and might recal for our own 
defence what number we pleased, out of 
those abroad :—Surely no military man 
could in this situation be very uneasy 
about the event. He was still of opinion 
that France intended rather an attack upon 
our credit, and upen our fears, than an ac- 
tal descent: he hoped good might be 
drawn out of evil by this event, as it would | sion and disgrace. 
tend te unite the nation: for he could not |; The motion then passed with no other: 
think any so desperate and mad as to think | negative voice but sir J. Philips, though it: 
of joining in the attempt. If ever confi- | is observable that none of the leaders. 
dence should be reposed in ministers, it | amongst the Tories, either on this occasion 
was.at. this time, and as they were account- | or that of the king’s first Message, shewed 
- able to parliament for the use they made | the least sign of zeal and affection to the. 
of it, he was for agreeing to the motion. | government; on the contrary, they treated. 
Lord Strange and Waller said some- the whole affair froma beginning to end 
thing very much to the same purpoe with the utmost indifference aud ridicule. 


« Mr, Pelham. congratulated hi 
% ai * The following is from the MS. ParriameEn- 


imself upon | 
having the.good. fortune to be supported . 
TARY JouBNat of the Hon. PHILIP. 
YORKE. 


ip his motion by the hon. gentleman (viz. | 
Pitt).;. he. agreed with him, that it would. 

It is observable that the troops which 
were ordered up to London from different 


be criminal in any. minister to advise the 
kang to make any other use of the powers 

parts of the country, met with the kindest: 
reception imaginable on their march, and 


with which he would be intrusted by it, 
except for the necessary defence of the 
nation: he dwelt a little upon the perfidy | the people told: them, if they beat the 
of . France, in asserting the cause of a va- | French, they should be entertained when. 
gabond prince, whom they had so. often re- | they came back at free cost,—such is the. 
nounced : and he hoped even his adherents | natural, genuine temper of the nation, un- 
here would at last be reclaimed, if not by | warped by prejudice, and untainted by the 
reason and the mildness of the government, | venom of faction. The Jacobites, to.soften 
yet by their experience of the constant ill | the unpopular sound of a French iavasion: 
fortune which attended their enterprizes. | anda Popish Pretender, began to spread 
That the. pretended violations of treaties | it about, that the general. who commanded: 
complained of on the part of France were | was a Lutheran, and the. young. man him- 
occasioned by his majesty’s prosecution of | self a fire convert to Protestantism, and 
| Fi that when: his father reproached: him with, 
having. changed his religion, his reply was, 


that necessary quarrel, in which the. voice 

of his people had engaged him, with the. 
He would nat lase three kingdoms :for.a, 
mass. ‘ 


court of Madrid; such as. the stopping 

French ships, which had Spanish. effects on. | 

board,—-the blocking up, the combined.| One principal object of attention in the 
fleets. in, Toulon-—the burning the gallies.| government at. this time was the discovery, | 
in St. Troper, &c.; and_as. often. as. they | of thase, who, by their treasonable praca . 
had bean;camplained of here, anexplicit | tices, had invited the invasion; col. Cecyly 
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pay had commanded him to acquaint 
this House, that his majesty having cause 
to suspect that James earl of Barrymore, 
.& member of this House, is guilty of trea- 
Sonable practices, has caused dim to be 
apprehended, upon a. suspicion of high 
treason. | 


‘and the earl of Barrimore, were secured 
within a few days of,each other; the first 
_had been an intimate companion ‘of the 
duke of Argyle and lord Orrery’s, distin- 
guished himself as a zealous champion for 

the Whigs in the latter end of the queen’s 
‘reign, and was equerry to the late king till 
‘he died, but for several years last past it 
was well known that the greatast part of 
the Jacobite correspondence had passed 
through his hands. Some treasonable 
‘ papers of consequence were found in his 
,pockets,* which gave occasion to the ap- 
.prehending lord Barrimore. This noble- 
man was d of a plentiful fortune in 
Ireland, and was the oldest lieutenant ge- 
weral in the service, but for very good 
reasons had been out of employment since 
tthe accession of this king’s family. He 
was reckoned an artful man and a good 
soldier. They were both ‘concerned in 
‘the affair of transmitting the Pretender’s 
Letter to the late duke of Argyle, which 
it was now Jamented, had not then under- 
gone a stricter examination. I observed. 
the Tories much str 
his being secured. 


Feb. 98th. Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, by his majesty’s order, acquaint- 


* Such of the Papers as were thought pre- 
per to be inserted in the Indictment which was 
atierwards found agaiast him for misprision of 
‘treason, I had a cursory perusal of. They 


were letters to the colonel from one of bis cor- | 


respondents in France, relating to an msurrec- 
tion here, and an invasion from abroad; the 
‘writer seems very confident of success. That 
the Hanover family was much despised and 
trated by the people—that he thought lord 
‘{wko is called Mr. in the letter) Barrimore’s 
acheme the most feasible of any, which was te 
Jand near London with a body of 16,000 men 
and march direetly thither—Hopes friends in 
England would be ready to take up arms at the 


same time. The cardinal (Fleury) approved | of 


the project and gave strong hopes of supportin 
it,—has expectations from Sweden end Spain 


likewise, and refers more than once to the Ad dress, and was against adding something 


to it, as offered by sir Watkin. 


secret practices of Mons. Russy here amongst 
the Jacobites. 1 expected to have found sore 


particulars in them and of a later date whea the |. 


plot grew riper. ~ 


apprehended them, t 3 
_Sent of the House was asked for the de- 


with the news of: 


was necessary to their being co 
and was accordingly moved for in the case 
‘now before them: that in their opinion, 
whether the Hoyse made the detainer 


{oro 
A motion was made, and the question 
being proposed, ‘‘ That an humble Address 
be presented tp his majesty, to return his 
majesty the thanks of this House for com- 
municating to this House the reason 
which has induced his majesty to cause 


the earl of Barrymore, a member of this 


ed the Commons with lord Barrimore’s 
apprehension, upon which Mr. Coke 
moved the ees usual in such cases; 
some of the Tories, as sir Watkin, sir J. 
Cotton, sir J. Philips, complained that the 
privileges of the House had not been ten- 
derly used, because Jord B, had been taken 
up and continued a whole day in custody 
without any communication of. it in that 
pa They said in the year 1715 the . 

ing desired leave to commit the six mem- 
bers suspected of high treason before he 
in 1722 the con- 


taining Dr. Friend, whereas in the present 
instance we made that detainer our own 
act: by addressing the crewn to confine 
the noble lord, though no such request 
was.implied in the message. Mr. Oswald 
said, in the year 1641, the House voted it 
a breach of privilege in the case of the five 
members, charged, not suspected merely 
of treason, to enter their houses, seize 
their persons, and break open their locks 
in search of papers, and impeached the 


Attorney General for being concerned in 


the prosecution. sy. | .. 

o this it was answered by Mr. Pelham, 
sir W. Yonge, Mr. W. that if it was laid 
down that the king could not take up 
member, whatever just grounds there 
might be found, without first ‘asking leave 
of the House, it would be impossible to be 
sure of their persons, because their friends 
by raising a debate would give the sus- 
, member an opportunity of escaping: 
that such of the 6:members abovemen- 
tioned as happened to be: in town were 
seized before the Message was sent, that 
undoubtedly the consent of the House 
committed, 


their own act, or came into it at the desire 
the crown, it was just the same with 
regard to their privileges. ee te 

Mr. Pitt in a few words supported the 


The Speaker said he thought it his duty 
to trouble thém on this occasion :~to be 


ad 
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House, to be apprehended ; and to desire, 
that his majesty will detain and secure the 
said earl.» The House was moved, that 
the communication made to the House, 
‘upon the 13th of March 1722, of the ap- 
-prehending of Dr. John Friend, then a 
member of this Housé, and .the Address 
of the House to the king thereupon; and 
also the communication made to the House 
‘upon the 21st of September 1715, of the 
order given for apprehending sir William 
Wyndham, sir John Packington, Mr. Ed- 
ward Harvey sen. of Combe, Mr. Thomas 
Forster jun., Mr. John Anstis, and Mr. 
Corbet Kinaston, and the Address of the 
House to the king thereupon, might be 
read. And the Journal of the House, in 
relation to those proceedings, being read 
accordingly; the above Resolution was 
agreed to. 


Debate tn the Commons on the Suspen- 
‘sion of the Habeas Corpus Bill.*| Feb. 
28. On the motion of the Attorney Ge- 


gure, the privileges of the House did not 
extend to treason, but suspicion was not 
‘an actual charge, much less proof of the 


crime; they had a right to the service of 


‘their members, but ought to wave that 
right upon the necessity of the times, 
syiuich every gentleman must be the judge 
of in his own breast,—and ifthey thought 
afterwards their member had been appre- 
hended without sufficient grounds, it was 
in their power to enquire into the reasons 
of the commitment. Of which he gave an 
‘instance in the year 1689, when lord Not- 
tingham’s taking lord Danby, a member, 
into custody was voted a breach of privi- 
‘lege. 
The Address went without a division. 


* The following is from the MS. PARLIAMEN- 
TARY JournnaL of the Hon. PHILIP 
YORKE. pe. 


The Attorney General, after enlarging 
pha properly on the present dangerous 
and ticklish situation of affairs in this 
“country, when not only a foreign invasion 
_ but domestic troubles were to be pro- 
vided against, and the government to be 
‘strengthened with all the power that it 
could be legally entrusted with for the 
defence of the whole, moved a Suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act for two 
‘months. He said, that fully convinced as 
he was, of the importance of that invalua- 


~~ 
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joyed. 


into his hands. 


ble law towards the preservation of our 
: : a , oie 
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neral, leave was given to bring in a Bill to 
empower his majesty to secure and detain 


such persons as his majesty shall suspect 


are conspiring against his person and go- 
veriMent. The said Bill ae acconiagly 

presented by the Attorney General, was — 
read a first and second time, and com 
mitted. 


liberties, he should as soon have consented 
to cut off his right hand, as stand up to 
make that motion, if he was not fully per- 
suaded that it was absolutely necessary to 
secure all the invaluable blessings we en- 

Solicitor General. This law has been 
suspended nine times since the Revolu- 
tion, never for less than 3 or 6 months, 


‘once for 12; great tenderness in the go- 


vernment to desire it for so short a term as 
two months only, to the expiration of 
which it might reasonably be supposed the 
parliament would continue sitting. The 
chief objection when this matter last under- 
went a debate, lay against the length of 
the suspension, and the ill use which might 
be fade of it during the interval of par- 
liament ; the weight of that argument en- 
tirely taken off by this motion. If the ne- 
cessity of the measure is evident, man 
words in support of it may be spared: If 
it is not, none can give a colour for agree- 
ing to it. 

G. Grenville. Danger of giving up our 
liberties to an incensed male-administra- 
tion upon every pretended necessity ;-—~ 
sees no foundation for any alarm but the 
hearsay evidence of a master of a packet 
boat: France intends to frighten, not to 
invade us. Shall a suspicion of the mi- 
nistry be an argument for a suspension of 
the palladium of our liberties for a day ? 


This ony moved in order to maintain the 


credit of that seemingly unfounded part of 
his majesty’s Message, about a concert 
with the disaffected. Puts the House in 
mind of the senator of Denmark, who 
upon the surrender of their liberties, said 
he would only pray to God to bless the 
king with moderation in the exercise of 
that. unlimited power which they had put 


Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. Cans 
by no means agree with the hon. gentle- 
man that our apprehensions are founded 
on hearsay evidence; concurring advices — 
from all parts, that France designs a diver- 
sion upon this country, confirmed oy we 
evasive and contemptuous Answer latel 
given to Mr. Thompson-—great princes w 


e 
. 
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February 29. The order of the day 
being read, for the. House to resolve itself 


into a Committee of the whole House upon 
the said Bill; a motion was made, and the 


never offend, but when they intend to 
hurt. The administration have delayed 
some may think too long), coming into 
this measure till it was absolutely neces- 
sary ;—natural to infer from thence that 
the most pressing reasons induced them to 
propose it nqw ;—short time to which the 
suspension is limited, a proof they do not 
mean to create a jealousy in the people, 
but on the other hand, they would be in- 
excusable, ifto avoid a short lived clamour, 
it was deferred till danger was beginning 
to surround us on all sides. 
The Bill was, after this, brought in and 
read a first time without a division. 


' Feb. 29. Lord Barrington on the se- 
cond reading of the Bill moved to defer 
committing it till the Wednesday se’nnight, 
when he said it might be known whether 
$0 extraordinary a step could be justified 
by the circumstances of the time and si- 
tuation of affairs. He was supported by 
admiral Vernon and sir J. Philips; but the 
motion was thrown out by 181 against 
83 ;—Pitt and Lyttleton walked down the 
House, whilst lord Barrington was speak- 
ing, and went away; so did Mr. Browne 
though a Tory; but most of that party 
voted with the Ayes. Waller was like- 
wise absent. Lord Chesterfield told the 
Chancellor there was no opposition to this 
Bill intended amongst the are not even 
a disposition cowarts it in any body, and 
greatly approved the limiting it to so short 
a time. 


As the advices from abroad continued 
clear and positive, that the French in- 
tended an invasion with 15,000 of their 
best corps, it was judged necessary, con- 
sidering the small number of men that 
could be drawn together im case of an ene- 
my’s landing, to send general Honeywood 
orders to keep 10 battalions of British foot 
in readiness to be put on board at Ostend, 
upon the first news of the embarkation 
having sailed from Dunkirk. General 
Pulteney was dispatched to take charge of 
this convoy, and the transports which lay 
in the river to receive the draughts de- 
signed for Flanders, received directions to 
sail for Ostend with the first fair wind.—I 
was told by a very knowing person, that 
not above 7,000 of the forces in England 
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question being put, That this House will, 
upon this day se’nnight, resolve itself into 
a Committee of the whole House upon 
the said Bill; the House divided. eas 


could at this time be assembled to act in 
one body against the French if. they 
made a descent in any of the neighbouring 
counties, -as Kent or Essex; but ‘lord 
Stair was confident that by a proper dis- 
position of those under his command, he 
could at least prevent their advancing fur- 
ther than the place where they landed till 
he was in a condition to fight them. He 


thought as they would bring neither horses 


nor. heavy artillery with them, he should 
be able to harass them very considerably 
with his dragoons, and cannon, and that as 
they must mark .out a camp, fix upon a 
place of arms, fetch in horses and pro- 
visions, and reconnoitre the roads, before 
they marched up into the country, all this 
would afford time for the junction of the 
Dutch auxiliaries, and British troops 
from Flanders. The ministry were not 
unanimous about sending for the latter ; 
one part of them objected that it would be 
considered abroad as deserting the com- 
mon cause ; the others said very rationally, 
that self defence was the first duty of 
every government—that our allies might 
be made to understand the matter aright 


by representing tv them that unless the 


sailing of the French embarkation from 
Dunkirk made it absolutely necessary, 
these forces should not be brought over, 
and that they would have the less reason 
to be surprised at it, as this measure had 
been constantly taken in king William’s 
and queen Anne’s wars, under the like 
Circumstances. There was as little una- 
nimity in the French Cabinet as in our 
own. The duke of Orleans and marshal 
Noailles had opposed the bold project of 
invading England in favour of.the Pre- 
tender: they thought it unjust, ill-found+ 
ed and desperate ; but the enterprizing 
genius of cardinal''Tencin, a man univér- 
sally detested throughout Europe, as 
wanting every virtue, and possessing every 
vice, prevailed over the more moderate 
councils of the others. What théy de- — 
perce) Unee at Paris was our, inability to — 
t out a squadron, within any reasonable 
time, that could equal that from Brest ; 
they reckoned likewise a great deal upon 
the universal discontent of the nation, 
which seemed ready to break out into a - 
flame, if a foreign force was once landed 
to kindle and foment it. I saw a list of 
[2 X} a 
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83; Noes 181; so it passed in the nega 
tive. Then the House resolved itself into 
a Committee of the whole House upon the 
gaid Bill. 


Debate in the Commons on the Army 
Extraordinaries.*| March 19. Notice 
being taken, that in the Account of the 


the different corps of which the embarka- 
tion was to be composed, the whole num- 
‘ber amounted to 14,700 and odd men, 
and besides the 16 battalions mentioned in 
the Gazette as being on board when the 
storm arose, the regiment of Navarre, (one 
of the oldest corps in the service), and 
the Irish regiments of Clare, Dillon, and 
Bulkley were upon that roll—none but 
the latter expressed any willingness to em- 
bark, a Swiss battalion absolutely refused 
it, a3 being contrary to their capitulations 
- with the court of France, and the French 
Soldiers in general were so averse to the 
expedition, that it was judged right to 
make examples of some of the most re- 
fractory, who were shot upon the strand. 
_ The design was, as the Gazette informed 
us, “ that some French men of war should 


go towards the west of England in order |, 
to draw the English fleet from the Downs, | 
which if they could do, the transports | 


with the troops from Dunkirk would then 


go up the Thames; but if the English fleet | 


remained in the Downs, the French would 
then land either at Dungeness in Kent, or 
at Pevensey Bay in Sussex.” 

The pieus motto upon the medal struck 


by queen Elizabeth after the defeat of the | 


Armada, may with as much propriety be 
. &pplied to this event, | 
‘‘ Flavit Vento, et dissipati sunt.” 


For as bishop Burnet somewhere observes, 
“ our preservation at this juncture was 
one of those providential events for which 
we have much to answer.” 


_ ® The following is from the MS. Pariiamen- 

_ TaRY JournaL of the Hon. PHILIP 

YORKE. 

| March 18. As the ‘Account of Ex- 
traordinary Charges of the Troops in 
British pay for the years 1742.and 1743, 
was then laid before the House, I will in- 
sert some of the mest remarkable Items in 
it, inorder to throw a light on the debates 
to which it gave rise, and to preserve the 
memory of a Paper which, in point of the 
largeness of the sum required to be made 
geod, will, I hope, be the only one of its 
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Extraordinary Charges of the Troops in 


British pay, which served in Flanders and 


Germany, for the years 1742 and 1748, 
incurred, and not provided for by parlia- 


ment (which was presented to the House- 


upon the 13th instant,) there is an article 
as followeth : “ To the duke of Aremberg, 
to put the Austrian troops in motion, 


kind ;—and: 


| exorbitant as that .may 
justly seem, 


am well assured it was re- 


duced by Mr. Pelham’s care near 300,000/. — 


from what it was when it first came before 
the Treasury. 


Heads of the Account. 


The Charge of Forage for 
the British Troops over 
and above the usual 


deductions from their #. $s. de 

PAY ssoese sécssisiasseseseseses’ 2055195 7° 2 
Charge for Bread over 

and above the usual 

CeductionS.......cccccccocce 10,753 6 SF 
For Bread Waggons...... 55,352 0 O 
Charges upon account of 

the Hospital .n..1.00008 40,278 O 0 
For the hire of Bridges 

cross the Rhine and 

Mayne and transport- 

Ing the SAME.......0.00008 44,796 3 10. 


Total for the British | 
Troop ......0cveee 281,132 0. O 


-To the duke of Aremberg 


for putting the Aus- 
trian Troops in motion. 


ANNO 174Z.ccoccsccccceree 40,000 0 O 


For the Troops of Hanover from the $1st- 


of Aug. 1742, to 29 Nov. 1743. 


For the Charge of Forage 
over and ‘above the 
usual deductions as in 


the British Troops...... 150,988 0 0 
DOUCEUrS seorsocsecorersoreere 15,000 O O 
Waggon Money a... 25,593 0 O 


Bread over and above the 
deductions from the pay 
of the Troop5......essesre0 


11,117 0 O 


Total forthese Troops 214,973 10 7 
Advanced upon account 
of Bread and Forage to 
the Hessians, from De- 
cember 1742, to Dec. 


1743 | poe ceccce ces eccencenscce 28,064 19 8 


Total to be provided 


for by Parliament... 524,028 & 9 


“ 
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anna 1742, 40,0002 ;?? a motion was made 
and the question being proposed, ‘« That 
the issuing and paying to the duke of 


March 19. Mr. Lyttleton moved, ‘ that 
the issuing and paying to the duke of 
Aremberg the sum of 40,000/. to put the 
Austrian troops in motion, is a dangerous 
yaisapplication of the public money, and 
destryctive to the rights of parliament.” 
He was supported by lord Strange, Pitt, 
‘Waller, Doddington, H. Campbell, sir J. 
Cotton and sir W. Williams. The argu- 
ments upon which the debate turned on 
their side were, that the right of opening 
the public pursebeing incontestably lodged 
. In the House, as well as the power of ap- 
propriating particular sums to particular 
services, the ministry by giving the queen of 
Hungary 40,000/. in 1742, over and above 
the 300,000/. vated that year for her sup- 
port, had encroached upon this great and 
eculiar privilege of the Commans: ‘that 
if such an insult was capable of aggrava- 
tion, the delay which been used in 
laying it before the House might well be 
called one; and now it had been foisted 
into an Account to which it bore no sort 
of relation; that the 50,0002. which lord 
Godolphin advanced to the duke of Savoy 

- in 1706, and which the parliament ap- 
proved of the next session, was no parallel 
to the present case; for, first that was is- 
' sued by virtue of a Clause of Credit in the 
Act of Appropriation; whereas the mi- 
istry no such powers given them 
during this war, till the Act of Appro- 
priation of last year was passed, which 
could not be pleaded in defence of any 
precedent transaction; and, secondly, 
several authentic Papers and Memorials 
were then communicated to parliament 
in order to convince them of the ne- 
cessity of that extraordinary disburse- 
ment, and the pressing exigence of the 
service, whereas no other information 
was held out to them now, except what 
they received from the verbal assurances of 
some hon, persons in the administration : 
surely, the House would not shew less 
spirit than their ancestors in defence of 
eir rights, and it was the more incum- 
bent upon them to exert it at this crisis, 
because of the three great branches of the 
power which they formerly possessed, the 
giving Advice, redressing Grievances and 
voting Money, nothing seemed.to be left 
them but the last: nor could they take 
any other method of resenting the indig- 
nity, than coming to this Resolution, be- 
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Aremberg the sum of 40,000L. te put the 
Austrian troops in motion, in the year 
1742, is a dangerous misapplication of 


fore they went into. the Committee of 
Supply, where they would be precluded 
from considering itin this great constitu- 
tional light. 

A good deal of warmth shewed itself in 
the language and behaviour of the principal 
debaters, particularly on the part of the 
opposition, who levelled many of their 


- strongest things at Mr. Pelham as well. a9 


Jord Carteret. _— 
Mr. Lytileton said it was as high an 
exertion of the prerogative as the levying 
of Ship Money. | 
Pitt said that we had now got a Prero- 
gative Administration, the instances he 
brought to prove his vharge, were the 
prorogation of the session before the Se- 
erct Committee had finished their Report 
—no answer vouchsafed by the crown to an 
Address for the Dutch papers—the taking 
the Hanoverians into pay without the con- 
sent of parliament, and the misapplication 
now complained of. 7 
Grenville complimented the last mi- 
nistry at the expence of the present, who 
he asserted, were far less tender of the 
rights of this House than their immediate 
predecessors ; he insinuated likewise that 
a rivalship subsisted amongst them, which 
obliged one party to make their court, by- 
iving into the extravagant and unjusti- 
able schemes of the other. 
H. Campbell was inferior ta none. of 
them in keen and virulent reflections. . 
Mr. Pelham rose first to speak against 
this .motion, and moved the previous 
uestion upon it! seconded b a rest of 
the court » Winningten, the Attorne 
General, er. Yonge, Fox, &c. They 
urged, that if what had been advanced 
from the other side of the House was well 
founded, every service incurred and. pes 
provided for, and consequently every ac- 
count of extraordinaries that eame before 
them, was as much a violation of the 
rights of parliament as the disbursement 


-of the 40,0007. How consistent it was 


with carrying on the public business. in 
time. of war to lay it down that’no sum | 
could be isswed, let the necéssity be never 
so pressing, without a previous application 
to parliament, they must leave to the 
House, but must at the same time contend, 
that it was not the notion. which preyat 
during the last war: for with regard to the 


50,000), additional subsidy paid ‘hy lord 


~~ 


_ and the 
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public money, and destructive of the 
rights of parliament; the House was 
-moved, that the Journal of the House of 


Godolphin to thet duke of Savoy, just in 
the same manner with the sum at present 
under debate, the House, having con- 
sidered the affair and examined the 
vouchers, resolved that it had been ex- 
pended for the safety and honour of the 
nation; they were ready to shew that it 
was the utter impossibility of bringing the 
Austrians in Flanders out of their gar- 
risons, and the joint representations of 
lord Stair, and the duke of Aremberg the 
king’s servants, which induced them to ad- 
vance this money, and they did not see 
how the power of the Commons had been 
invaded, when the committee might sepa- 
rate this.sum from the total, and refuse 
to grant it, or direct it to be paid out of 
the 300,0000.; that the reason. which had 
occasioned its nat being laid before them 
last year, was an intention of deducting it 
out of the 200,000/. if the treaty with the 
king of Sardinia had broken off, but that 
being brought to a conclusion, they were 
sa to apply to parliament to make it 
good ; and that it was both premature and 
unjust to pass any censure, particularly 
one of so strong a nature which must con- 
sequently draw on an Impeachment, be- 
fore they had obtained all the lights that 
were necessary to direct their judgment, 
and heard every thing that could be said 
in its defence,-in the proper place to re- 
ceive information about it, the Committee 
of Supply. , | 
Mr. Pelham touched upon the general 
policy of taking so large a share in the 
support of the House of Austria, after his 
usual manner, “ that however doubtful 
the reasonableness.and propriety of so liti- 
ated a question might appear to wise and 
onest men, yet when once the king had 
been engaged by the voice of his people 
vice of his parliament, it con- 
cerned the safety as well as credit of the 
nation, to concur in all measures which 


should tend to carry on the war most ef- | 
fectually, and bring it the soonest to an 


honourable issue. He. took up what 
Grenyille: had said about the rivalship, 
that contention for power was what him- 


- self and all with whom he was connected, 


had a mortal aversion to; and nothing 
was in their view, whilst they continued in 
place, but to vie with the forwardest to 
ptomote his majesty’s service, in the way 


___,, that should be most for his advantage and 
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the 27th of January, 1707, in relation to 
the proceedings of the House upon the 
report of the several Resolutions for grant- 


the ease and benefit of the nation; and 
that if those who endeavoured to preserve 
a peace as long as possible, had not been 
run upon by popular clamour, our situa- 
tion at this juncture might not have been 
surrounded with so many difficulties. 

. Division whether Mr. Lyttleton’s ques-. 
tion should be now put. Ayes 144; Noes 
232. 

It was then moved to go into the com- 
mittee. The opposition pleaded hard for 
a respite till Wednesday, but were not | 
indulged in it—-The House divided. For 
going into the committee immediately 
207; Against it 146. | 

It was after 9 o’ clock when Mr. Fane 
took the chair. Sir W. Yonge went through 
the different articles of the account, and 
moved that 524,000/. should be granted to 
make it good. Several Speeches were 
made pro and con. I shall give a short 
account of the Argument in the proceed- 
ings of the next day, but not'so particular a 
one as I could wish, because it is difficult: 
to carry away in one’s head long and intri- 
cate calculations. The Opposition com- 
plained much of want of candor, (a word: 
which they grew fond of throwing out 
against Mr. Pelham) and precipitation in 
hurrying so large and perplexed an Ac- 
count through the House, which required 
a much longer time to be thoroughly un- 
derstood and discussed ;—that nothing but 
a determined majority could support such 
a behaviour, equally contrary to the dig- 
nity and wisdom of the House, and the in- 


-tention of considering such things in a 


committee. Theywere told from the other 
side, that they ought not to complain 
of an inconvenience which was occasioned 
by delays of their own creating. At last 
about midnight, Mr. Hume Campbell mov- 
ed -that the chairman should leave the 
chair and desire leave to sit again; but it 
was rejected by 73 majority, and then 
Sir W. Yonge’s question went without a 
division. 


March 20. Lord Hillsborough’s Mo- 
tion to address the king for papers re- 
lating to the issuing and payment of the 
40,000/. went without opposition: then the 
House going into the Committee of Supply, 
H. Campbell moved that the Resolution of 


last night should be recommitted; For it, 


Lord Guernsey, Pitt, Waller, Viner. 


ing to her majesty several sums of money 
for the extraordinary services for the year 


Against it; Sir W. Yonge, Major Corn- 
wallis, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Ayes 123; Noes 193. 
It was said by the Advocates for recom- 
- mitting, that the Extraordinaries had risen 
to a sum so far exceeding all precedents 
in former times,—the highest of those 
given in after one of the longest and most 
‘successful campaigns in queen Anne’s war, 
not amounting to 300,000/. that it became 
the House not to pass,this without the 
maturest consideration ;—it would be to 
Jay a shilling in the pound upon all the 
lands in England ; which were already so 
much loaded. It would be to settle a pre- 
cedent which would make carrying on the 
war upon the same footing another year, 
absolutely impracticable, without draining 
and impoverishing the nation to a degree 
that they neither could nor ought to bear. 
The Account was not only notoriously ex- 
travagant but unintelligible and indistinct, 
no vouchers produced for any part of it, 
not even his majesty’s or the general’s 
warrants.—No Estimate given in of the 
price at which each ration of forage was 
computed, or of the allowances that were 
made to the generals and subaltern officers, 
and the regiments of foot and horse; with- 
out all which it was impossible to judge if 
jt was rightly made up, or whether the 


service had been economically, or pro- 


perly managed ;—that it was to no purpose 
o enter mto particulars ; they stumbled at 
the threshold. Mr. H. Campbell com- 
puted, that upon the very first article, viz. 
of forage, a savjng of 64,000/. might have 
been made, if the same proportion which 
was particularized on the Journals to have 
been allowed to 3 regiments of dragoons, 
which took the field in March, in one of the 
duke of Marlborough’s campaigns, had been 
followed in the present case ; even reckon- 
ing each ration at 13d. then, and 17d. 
now. It was likewise insinuated, that 
part of the exceedings in their part of the 
account had been set down to the English 
side, in order to bring the proportions of 
the different corps nearer to an equality, 
- »—that the extraordinaries of the 6,000 Ha- 
noverians were paid by England as well as 
of the 16,000,—that we had suffered them 
to give more for their forage, than we did 
for our own,—that no check was put upon 
their contractors,—yet some particulars 
wete said to be included under the head 
of forage which cost the army nothing 


= 
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1706, might be read: and the same was 
read accordingly ; | : 


wherever they went, as wood and straw; 
—that there was great reason to suspect 
collusion and fraud lurked in the Account 
under confusion and obscurity, and there. 
fore since the majority would not suffer it 
to be stated and settled by a select com- 
mittee, they should take more time to 
discuss it thoroughly in the House, and 
consider that the Resolution of the pre- 
ceding night, was a victory obtained by 
the administration over lassitude and ige 
norance. aa. 
Viner objected to the Douceursasa very: 
unreasonable item, because they were not 
allowed to our own troops who had gained 
the battle and preserved the royal person, 
but to our mercenaries, who had distin- 
guished themselves only for pusillanimity. 
The great exceeding of this Account 
above former ones was attributed to three 
causes: 1]. That our army having never 
been out of neutral or allied countries had 
subsisted the whole time upon dry forage; 
2. . That the contributions raised during the 
last war had defrayed some part of the ex- 
traordinaries; and 3. That the Dutch then 
contributed their share towards that ex- 
pence with relation to the hired troops 
who were in the joint pay of England and 
the States ;—that no Account of this sort — 
had ever been laid before parliament so 
distinct and methodical, as gentlemen 
might easily be convinced by having ree: 
course to the Journals,—one instance 
was given of Extraordinaries, wherein an 
article was thus worded, ‘ for improving 
and prosecuting the advantages gained last © 
year in Spain, 60,000/.:”—That it was 
neither usual nor practicable te bring in 
the vouchers,—that the Treasury them- 
selves could only examine the principal,.— 
that the persons concerned must keep their 
authorities for their own security and jus- 
tification, till their Accounts were passed 
in the Exchequer ;—that the enquiries 
made into the Management of the Public 
Money during the Queen’s time were not 
set on foot till the war was in a manner 
concluded ;—the public paid less for forage 
than private persons usually did, by 3d. a 
ration ;—the article of Waggon Money had 
been managed with better husbandry than 
formerly ;—the rates as to pee and quan- 
tity were settled by lord Stair, and it a 
peared by an order from him, which Mr. 
Hunter read to the House, that care was 
taken that forage should be furnished to 
1 
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. And the previous x ae yh being put, 
the House divided. Yeas 144: Noes 252. 


The King of France’s Declaration of 
War against England*.] On the 20th of 
March, the King of France issued the fol- 


the English and Hanoverians at equal 
rices. Mr. Pelham read out of a paper 
in his hand, the Allowances which were 
made to’ the general officers, as major 
Cornwallis acquainted them, the allotment 
to the subalterns and regiments, to which 
‘no objections, as 1 remember, were raised ; 
—the former assured the House, that al] 
the care imaginable should be taken to re- 
duce this expence for the future, that the 
Lords of the Treasury had conferred upon 
this very subject with the honourable per- 
son who was appointed by his majesty to 
command in Flanders, and some regula- 
tions of that sort were already established, 
wethat this Account liad been so long de- 
Jayed, but with a view of stating it clearly, 
and eharging each article, after all deduc- 
tions were made at the lowest sum, and 
therefore hoped the House would not dis- 
agree with the Committee. 

It is certain, and much to be lamented, 
that this ¢mportant part of the service had 
not been managed with the same economy 
and skill as was practised under the duke 
of Marlborough, during his long march to 
the Danube in 1704, when he passed 
through the countries both of allies and 
neutrals, he used the green forage, and did 
not put the public to a shilling expence 
extraordinary for it; nor was the charge 
on that head after any of his campaigns 
more than 70,000/.: in the present in- 
stance, great abuses and frauds had cer- 
tainly been committed. Lord Stair was 
. negligent of the detail, and those under 
him did not fail to abuse his indulgence. 
The hopes of a reformation for the future, 
the esteem which Mr, Pelham was in for 
integrity and sufficiency, and the necessity 
of the times, carried this Account through 
the House; otherwise, I do not believe 


there was a man in it who was not fully | 


convinced that it was to the last degree 
unreasonable and exorbitant, and that it 
was utterly impossible to pay such another. 
_ © The following is from the MS. Pariiamen- 
TaRy JourRNAL of the Hon. PHILIP 
YORKE. 


The expectations of the public had been 
~ much raised by the first accounts of the 
Fight in the Mediterranean, the long si- 
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Britain: 
“¢ By the King, 


‘¢ Upon the breaking out of the troubles 
after the death of the emperor Charles the 


lence of the court of France about it, and 
the circumstances which were mentioned 
in several private letters* (and even in one 
from the Dutch envoy at Madrid to the 
States) making it reasonable to believe, 
that the everit had been pretty decisive in 
our favour ;—and that at the worst, if the 
French ships had escaped, many of the 
Spanish must have fallen into our hands; 
but when the express from Matthews ar- 
rived (who had been longer than usual on 
the way) the sanguine hopes we had en- 
tertained gave place to as general a disap- 
pointment and dissatisfaction ;—the bloody 
and obstinate battle of three days aurdnk 
into an action, and that by no means ge- 
neral, which lasted but a part of one;— 
the great number of ships taken and de- 
stroyed was reduced to the capture of a 
single ship of war;—But the circum. 
stance which of all others occasioned 
most clamour and discourse was the strange 
conduct of Lestock, who did not bring up 
his division to fire a shot, and by this 
means prevented us from gaining an entire 
victory over the Spaniards and their auxi- 
liaries. Matthews, in his public letters, 
expressed his surprize at this inaction of 
Lestock, and his ignorance of the. cause 
from which it proceeded, but added, that 
he should take the first SpROreny of en- 
quiring into it very strictly. Private ac- 
counts mentioned, that some of the cap- 
tains who were engaged had been want- 
ing in their duty, and fired at too great a 
distance. Rowley, at the same time that 
he commended the gallant behaviour of the 
Spaniards, accused them of fighting with 
unlawful arms. The admiral also com- 
plained that the make of our ships was not 
fit for that rolling sea, they being built so 


* One in particular from a Jew at Mar- 
seilles to a Merchant in the City gave a pretty 
circumstantial account; the purpert of it was, 
that the engagement began on the 22d N. S. 
and lasted 3 days with great obstinacy and 
fierceness on both sides, that in the 2 first, the 
English had the disadvantage, but.on the 3d 
there came a wind in our favour, of which 
Matthews made so good use, that in the end he 
obtained a complete vietory. Other letters said 
we had lest 16 ships, and destroyed $0.of the 
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655) against England. 

Sixth, the king took all: opportunities of 
shewing, that his majesty desired nothing 
more earnestly than to see them speedily 


concluded, by en equitable accommoda-- 


tion between the parties in war. 

- & The conduct which his majesty has 
ever since observed, has sufficiently de- 
monstrated, that he constantly persisted 
in the same dispositions ; and his majesty, 
not being desirous of forming any preten- 
sions’ for himself, which might in the 
least obstruct the re-establishment of the 
tranquillity of Europe, had no notion of 
being obliged to take part in the war, 
otherwise than in supplying his allies with 
the succours' which he was engaged to give 
them. a Yeh): 

«¢ Such disinterested views would soon 
have restored peace, if the court of Lon- 


low, that when the waves were rough, the 


‘lower tier (which consists of the greatest 


weight of Lert was under water, and 
quite unserviceable ; whereas the enemies’ 

ips were so contrived that they use their 
largest guns in foul weather, which gave 
them in that material point a great advan- 
tage over us.—-The French adhered to 
their old maxim of leaving their allies to 
shiftfor themselves, but three of De Court’s 
squadron engaged, and those for no long 
time ; the rest kept their wind out of the 
reach of danger. The queen of Spain, at 
whose pressing instances almost accompa- 
nied with threats, the combined flects sailed 
eut of the harbour of Toulon, talked in so 
high a style upon this occasion, that the 
French court, in order to pacify her, 
hastened out their Declaration of War 
against Great Britain, though things were 
come to such a pass between the two 
crowns, that if this affair had not inter- 
vened, it could not have been delayed 
much longer;—for on the morning that 
Mr. Thompson was invited by M. Amelot 


to Versailles, where the notification was: 


made to him, he received instructions to 
come away without taking leave—which 
was the form pursued by king William in 
e case of the like nature, and the first ex- 
pression of his resentment after Lewis the 
14th had acknowledged the Pretender. 
Nothing afforded so melancholy a pros- 
pect at this time as the want of union in 
the Cabinet. The two leaders there, the 
duke of Newcastle and lord Carteret, were 
not upon good terms enough to dine to- 
gether, the Admiralty concurred in a Re- 
 Sbpeeteaeeeh to the ang, against the dis- 
ction granted to sir J. Norris by allow- 


. 
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don had thought with as much equity and 
moderation, and if it had consulted no- 
thing but the welfare and advantage of 
the English nation ; but the king of Eng- 
land, elector of Hanover, had very oppo- 


-site mtenttons, which, as it was soon per- 


ceived, aimed at nothing less than kind- 
ling a general war. -Not satisfied with 
dissuading the court of Vienna from en- 
tertaining any notion of a reconciliation, 
and with nourishing its animosity by the 
most violent councils, it has taken all op- 
portunities of irritating France, by every 
where disturbing her maritime commerce, 
in contempt of the law of nations, and the 
most solemn treaties. | 

‘¢ The Convention of Hanover, in Oc- 
tober 1741, seemed at least to have as- 
sured his majesty of the discontinuance of 


ing him to correspond only with the Se- 
cretary of State, and putting the whole 
royal navy under his command as vice 
admiral of England, whilst he was at sea ; 
the counts Chanclos and Nassau (both 
men of credit in their profession, and heart 
in their affections to the common cauae) 
left England chagrined and disgusted, that 
the season for taking the field advanced so 
fast, and no plan of operation was yet con- 
certed amongst the allies. The British 
general set out for Flanders with the same 
uneasiness upon his mind. The resent- 
ment of all men against those officers that 
behaved ill in the late engagement was 
much heightened by the news which ar- 
rived of the queen of Spain’s having 
written a letter to the court of France, in 
which she said, that so great was the 
cowardice, (lascheté, I think, was the 
expression) of the English, that if De 
Court had seconded the bravety of her 
admiral, the issue of the day must have 
been entirely in their favour. ’ 

The Declaration of War on our part, 
soon followed that from France. It was 
drawn by Mr. Stone on the model of lord 
Somers in 1689, and universally esteemed 
one of the best Papers of the kind that had 
ever appeared. There was a strength, 
dignity and spirit in it, supported by un- 
deniable facts, which very properly ex- 
posed the sophistry and thin false colour- 
ing of our enemies’ Declaration. Ours was 
proclaimed March 3l1st, O. S. the French 
March 23, O. S. The same day lord Bar- 
rimore was released; his bail were lord 
Granard, lord Doneraile, Mr. Shuttle- 
worth, member for Lancashire, and Mr. 
Crew, member for Cheshire. 
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such excesses. The king of England, dur- 
ing the stay he made in his Gérman do- 
minions, appeared to listen tq the com- 
plaints which were made to him on this 
occasion, and to perceive the justice of 


them; he gave his royal word that he |. 


would cause them to cease, and he for- 
mally engaged himself not to disturb the 
allies of the king in the pursuit of their 
rights; but scarce was he returned to 
London, before he forgot all his promises; 
and as soon as he was certain that the 
king’s army had entirely quitted West- 
phalia, he caused it to be declared by his 
ministers, that the Convention no longer 
subsisted, and that he looked upon him- 
self as disengaged from it. 

«¢ He then thought there was no longer 
necessity to act with circumspection: be- 
ing himself a personal enemy of France, 

_he seemed to have no other views than to 
raise up such every where against her: 
this became the principal point in the in- 
structions of his ministers in all the courts 
of Europe. The piracies of the English 
men of war increased with cruelty and 
barbarity ; even the ports of the kingdom 
were no longer an asylum against their 
insults. The English have at length dared 
to block up the port of Toulon, to stop all 
ships, to seize upon the merchandize which 
they carried, and to take even the recruits 

-and ammunition which his majesty was 

‘sending into his strong places. 

«< So many repeated injuries and out- 
rages have at last tired the patience of his 
majesty, who can no longer bear with 
them, without failing in the. protection 
which he owes his own subjects, in the 
assistance he owes his allies, in the de- 
fence of himself, his honour and glory. 
These are the just motives that no longer 
permit his majesty to keep within the 
bounds of moderation which he had pre- 
scribed to himself, and which constrain 
him to declare war, as he does by these 
presents, against the king of England, 
elector of Hanover, both by sea and land. 
_ His majesty ordains and enjoins all 
his subjects, vassals and servants, to fall 
upon the subjects of the king of England, 
elector of Hanover; forbids them in the 
most express manner from hereafter hav- 
ing any communication, commerce, or in- 
telligence with them, on pain .of death; 
nd consequently his majesty hath from 
henceforward revoked, and does revoke all 
permissicns, passports, safeguards, and 
safe-conducts, which may have been given 
by himself, or by his lieutenant-generals, 
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and other his officers, contrary to these 
presents, and hath declared them, and 
does declare them null, void, and of no 
effect, forbidding all persons from having 
any regard thereto. 

‘¢ His majesty orders and commands 
the duke de Penthievre, admiral of France, 
the marshals of France, the governors and 
lieutenant-generals for his majesty in his 

rovinces and armies, re Gonna co- 
onels, captains, heads and conductors of 
his military people, as well horse as foot, 
French and foreigners, and all other his 
officers whom it shall concern, that they, 
and each of them, cause the purport of 
these presents to be executed,. in the ex- 
tent of their powers and jurisdictions, for 
such is the will of his majesty. He wills 
and intends that these presents shall be 
published and fixed up in all the cities, as 
well maritime as others, and in all the 
ports, harbours, and other places of his 
ingdom and territories under his obe- 
dience, where it shall be needful, that none 
may pretend ignorance thereof. 
s¢ Done at Versailles, March 15, 

(4th) 1744. (Signed) 
And underneath, ** AMELOoT.” 


The King of England’s Declaration of 
War against France.| On the 3lst of 
March the following Declaration of War 
against France was issued : 


‘© The troubles which broke out in Ger- 
many, on account of the succession of the 
late emperor Charles the Sixth, having 
been: begun and carried on by the in- 
stigation, assistance, and support of the 
French king, with a view to overturn the 
balance of power in Europe, and to ex- 
tend the dangerous influence of that crown, 
in direct violation of the solemn guarantee 
of the Pragmatic Sanction, given by him 
in the year 1738, in consideration of the 
cession of Lorrain; and we having on our 
part executed our engagements for main- 
taining the Pragmatic Sanction, with that 
good faith which is inseparable from us ; 
and having opposed the attempts made 

ainst the dominions of the queen of . 

ungary ; we are not surprized that our 
conduct in this respect, should have drawn 
upon us the resentment of the French king, 
who has found his ambitious views, in a _ 
great measure, disappointed by the assist- — 
ance we have furnished to our ally, un- 
justly attacked by him; or that he should — 
allege it asa principal reason for declaring 
war against us. 


«* From the time that we found ourselves 


Louis.” 
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obliged, for the maintenance of the just 
rights of our subjects, to enter into a war 
with Spain, instead of observing a strict 
neutrality, which we might have promised 
ourselves on the part of the French king, 
from whom we were even founded by 
treaty to have demanded assistance; he 
has given encouragement and support to 
our enemies, by conniving at his subjects’ 
acting as privateers under Spanish com- 
missions, both in Europe and America; 
and by sending in the year 1740, a strong 
squadron into the American seas, in order 
to prevent us from prosecuting the just 
war which we were carrying on against 
Spain in those parts; and we have the 
most authentic proof, that an order was 
given to the commander of the French 
squadron, not only to act in a hostile man- 
rier against our ships, either jointly with 
the Spaniards, or separately ; but even to 
concert measures with our enemies, for 
attacking one of our principal dominions 
in America; a duplicate of that order 
dated the 7th of October, 1740, having 
fallen into the hands of the commander in 
chief of our squadron in the West Indies. 
This injurious proceeding was greatly ag- 
gravated by the French minister at our 
court, having declared on occasion -of 
sending the said squadron, that the French 
king was very far from having any design 
or intention of breaking with us. 

‘‘ The same offensive conduct was conti- 
nued, on the part of the French king, 
towards us, by his squadron in the Medi- 
' terranean, in the year 1741, joining with 
and protecting the ships of our enemies, 
in sight of our fleet, which was preparing 
to attack them. 

. These unwarrantable proceedings; 
the notorious breach of treaties, by repair- 
ing the fortifications, and erecting new 
works at Dunkirk; the open hostilities 
lately committed against our fleet in the 
Mediterranean ;_ the affront and indignity 
offered to us, by the reception of the son 
of the Pretender to our crown, in the 
French dominions; the embarkation ac- 
tually made at Dunkirk, of a considerable 
body of troops, notoriously designed for 
an invasion of this kingdom, in favour of 
the Pretender to our crown ; and the send- 
ing a squadron of French ships of war into 
the channel, to support the embarkation 
and invasion, will be lasting monuments of 
the little regard had by the French court 
for the most solemn engagements, when 
the observance of them is inconsistent with 
iterest, ambition, or resentment. 

{ VOL. XIII. J | 
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<¢ We cannot omit taking notice of the 
unjust insinuations contained in the French 
king’s declaration of war against us, with 
respect to the convention made at Ha-' 
nover, in October, 1741; that convention, | 
regarding our electorate only, had no re- 
lation to our conduct as king of Great 
Britain. The allegations concerning it, 
are groundless and injurious; our proceed- 
ings in that respect, having been perfectly 
consistent with that good faith, which we 
have always made the rule of our actions. 

‘¢ Jt is unnecessary to mention the ob. 
jections made to the behaviour of our mi- 
nisters in foreign courts; since it i ‘noto- 
rious that the principal view and object’ of 
the negociations of the French ministers 
in the several courts of Europe, have been - 
either to stir up intestine commotions in 
the countries where they resided, or to 
create differences or misunderstandings 
between them and their respcctive allies. 

‘The charge of piracy, cruelty and 
barbarity against our ships of war, 
is equally unjust and unbecoming; and 
we have all suclt proceedings so mucli in: 
abhorrence, that, if any practices of that 
nature had been made appear to us, we 
should have taken ‘effectual care to put a 
stop to them, and to have punished the of- 
fenders in the severest manner. . 

‘¢ We being therefore indispensably ob- 
liged to take up arms, and entirely relying - 
on the help of Almighty God, who knows 
the uprightness of our intentions, have 
thought fit to declare, and do hereby de- 
clare war against the French king; and | 
we will, in pursuance of such declaration, - 
vigorously prosecute the same by sea and 
land; being assured of the ready concur- 
rence and assistance of all our loving sub- 
jects, inso just acause: and we do hereby 
will and require our generals and comman- 
ders of our forces, our commissioners for 
executing the office of high admiral of — 
Great Britain, our lieutenants of our seve- 
ral counties, governors of our forts and 
garrisons, and all other officers under ° 
them by sea and land, to do and execute 
all acts of hostility in the prosecution of 
this war against the French king, his vas- 
sals, and subjects, and to oppose their at- 
tempts; willing and requiring all our sub- 
jects to take notice of the same, whom we 
henceforth strictly forbid to hold any cor- 


‘respondence or communication with the 


subjects of the French king: and we do 

hereby command our own subjects, and 

advertise all other persons of what nation 

soever, not to transport or carry any sol- 
[2¥] . 
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diers, arms, powder, ammunition, or other 
contraband goods, to any of the territories, 
ands, plantations, or countries of the said 
French king; declaring, that whatsoever 
ship or vessel shall be met withal, trans- 
porting or carrying any soldiers, arms, 
powder, ammunition, or other contraband 
goods, to any of the territories, lands, 
lantations, or countries of the said French 
ing, the same being taken shall be con- 
demned as good and lawful prize. And 
whereas there are remaining in our king- 
dows divers of the subjects of the French 
king, we do hereby declare our royal in- 
tention to be, that all the French subjects 
who shall demean themselves dutifully to- 
wards us, shall be safe in their persons 
and estates. 
_& Given at our.court at St. James’s, the 
29th day of March, 1744, in the 17th 
ear of. our reign. God save the 
ing.” 7 


The King’s Speech to both Houses on 


declaring War against France.*] April 3.. 


The king came this day to the House of 


* The following is from the MS. Par.iaMeEn. 
TARY JouRNaL of the Hon. PHILIP 
o YORKE. ee , : 


April 3. Both Houses met this day pur- 
suant to theiradjournment; the king made 
aspeech to them, which together with 
the Lords’ Address were compositions of 
the Chancellor, and met with general ap- 
probation: Coke and lord Percaval moved 

‘the Commons? Address. The Opposition 
did not object to any part of it, but hoped 
their concurrence would not. be extended 
further than they meant it, viz. as a chear-. 
ful and ready testimony of duty to his ma- 
jesty and zeal to support him in this un-. 
avoidable War with France, and not as 
any approbation of any past measures 
which had brought: us into it, or any 
future ones by which we should continue 


to support the queen of crak iape on the . 
e footing :. 


same unequal and impracticab 
neither did they intend to preclude them- 
selves from proposing enquiries inte the 


management of every part of our strength | 
and of the public expences, which they 


thought more necessary. now than ever, 


since by the dextrous conduct of the mi-: 


histry, we were become sole principals in 


a joint war against France and Spain, to 


prevent the union of.which two great moe. 
narchies, the Grand Alliance Fad been 
formed, and scarce.found equal to the 


. 
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Peers, and made the following Speech to 
both Houses : . . 
‘© My Lords and Gentlemen, 
‘¢ The preparations which were so long . 
carried on in France, to invade this king-. 
dom, in favour of a popish Pretender, have 
at last been followed with a declaration of 
war, by that crown, against me. The 
duty, affection, and zeal, for me and my 
family, which have been so fully and cor- _ 
dially expressed in the unanimous Resolu- 
tions of both Houses of Parliament, and. 
in the loyal and seasonable Addresses of. 
all my good subjects, ought to have cone. 
vinced our enemies, how ill-grounded any. 
hopes of success were, with which they 
might have vainly flattered themselves in 
such an attempt: to me, it is the truest 
satisfaction, and must be the greatest se-. 
curity tomy government, that, just at the 
time of entering into this war, I have had | 
such solemn assurances and pledges of the 
fidelity and good affections of my people.. 
‘© Whatever colours may be endeavour-; 
ed to be put on these injurious proceedings 
of the court of France, I can appeal to the. 


work ;—what, then, must be the fortune 
of this country in its present circumstances 
if another spirit and economical turo was 
not infused into every branch of govern- | 
ment? What! but misery and ruin both 
from within and without? It gave them 
great pleasure (they said) to observe that 
the king in his Speech expressed his re- 
liance on the affections and loyalty of all 
his people; the more so as it seemed a 
tacit recantation of a late Message, which 
carried along with it the proscribing cast 
of party. They disapproved sending for. 
the Dutch troops on the alarm of an inva- 
sion, which Mr. Doddington called an. 
imaginary one, but Pitt allowed to be real, 
because it shewed a distrust of our own, 
who might more easily have been fetched 
hither from Ostend, than the latter from 
Williamstadt. They asserted likewise. | 
that the Dutch would not think it for 
their interest to make this declaration of 
France casis Federis, and join us in cars 
rying onthe war. es 

Mr. Pitt threw out a political prophecy. 
at lord Carteret, and said perdition would 
infallibly attend the rash author of those . 
measures which had produced this dis- 
astrous, impracticable war. He spoke in | 
terms of resentment against the French 
insolence in styling the King throughout. 
their Declaration ‘ Rot D’ Angleterre, 


Electeur D’ Hanovre,’ and did not differ 
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- whole world for the rectitude and equity 
of my conduct, always steadily directed to 
the defence of the ancient allies of my 
crown, conformably to treaties, to the 
reservation of the balance and liberties of 
- Europe, and the maintenance of the com- 
merce and essential interests of my king- 
‘ doms, pursuant to the advice of my par- 
liament, without invading the rights of any 
- other power. 
‘Ss Under these circumstances, I have 
- declared war, on my part, against ‘the 
French king; and have made the proper 
- requisitions to my allies, particularly the 
: States General of the United Provinces 
(whose friendship I have so lately expe- 
- Fienced ), to join with me, and perform their 
engagements, on this important occasion. 


- with Mr. Pelham in the sense he had put 
- upon it. | 

The Courtiers agreed that the others 
should fix their own limitations upon their 
concurrence to the Address, ‘provided 
‘they would come readily into it. They 
‘lamented the necessity we lay under of 
‘being principals against France, but how 
-was it to be avoided? _That crown has 
declared us so, and has, besides, by a se- 
‘ries of conduct given us to-understand 
‘that its friendship could not be depended 
‘upon. She began by fomenting the dif- 
ferences between us and Spain, when 
they broke out into an open rupture; she 
‘continued to assist our enemies and dis- 
tress us by every possible method ;—on 
the emperor’s death she laid hold of so fa- 
vourable a juncture to weaken and dis- 
member the House of Austria.. We were 
obliged for our own interest, as well as the 
common good of Europe, to interpose in 
defence of that House, and execute 3 
guaranty which France had sworn to 
maintain as solemnly as Great Britain ;— 
particular measures in the prosecution of 
-this great work, they said, might be cen- 
sured, but the end to which they had been 
directed was wise and just. France, dis- 
‘appointed by the vigorous exertion of the 
strength of this country, set us up as the 
--mark of her resentment—determined to 
break through every treaty between us 
‘without ceremony. She prepares a for- 
midable embarkation with an avowed de- 
sign of invading us, and places at the head 
of it the son of a Pretender whose cause 
she had so often renounced, That design 
being almost providentially rendered frus- 
trate, the French court throws off the 
maask at-once, and declares war against 


on declaring War against France. 
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«¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons ; 

‘‘ Ttake this opportunity to thank you for 
the readiness aad dispatch with which you - 
have already granted me such large sup- 
plies, and that on terms so advantageous 
to the public, although we were then 
actually menaced with an invasion. It 
would give me.the utmost concern, to see 
our expences increased by this new event ; 
but if you shall find any thing further ne- 
cessary, for the support of the honour of 
my crown and your own security, in the 
present conjuncture, I depend on your 
wonted zeal to provide for it. 

.*¢ My Lords andGentlemen; __ 

‘¢In so just a cause, I rely on the di- 
vine protection, and on your vigorous and 
effectual support and assistance. Let the 


Britain. In this situation it becomes all 
who have a regard for the safety and ho- 
nour of this country to vie with one ano- 
ther in giving his majesty the most zea- 
lous assurances of support, and they pro- 
fessed themselves glad to see so unanimous 
a disposition in the House upon that sub- 
ject, but wished some reflections which 
had no immediate relation *to the matter 
before them, had been spared. Economy 
without doubt, was of absolute necessity, 
and should be practised in all cases where 
the public service would not suffer by too 
rigorous a pha fe the small number of 
troops in the kingdom when the first alarm 
of an invasion came over, made it right to 
encrease them. The Dutch were sooner 
likely to be prevailed upon to fulfil their 
engagements, by sending over the 6,000 
men, than to make any alterations in the 
treaties by marching that number into 
Flanders, in order to give us an opportu- 
nity of withdrawing as many English from 
thence; besides, it was well known that 
ten battalions of our own men there were 
kept in readiness to be transported if the. 
French embarkation had sailed,—there- 
fore no distrust of them. Mr. Pelham 
seemed to think that Holland would not 
be able to keep out of the war long, and 
that the readiness and cordidlity with 
which they had lately complied with our 
demands was a good symptom of success 
in any future requisitions which the king 
should be advised to make. He conclude 

by working up a spirit in the House with 
regard to the insolent and equivocating 
manner in which the Declaration of the 
French court pointed out their having in 
view another king of England, besides 
him who waselectorof Hanover. sit 
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_enemies of our peace, who ‘have long 
aspired at the universal monarchy of Eu- 
rope, and envied the liberty and flourish- 
ing condition of my kingdoms in particu- 
lar, see, that Great Britain, in conjunc- 
tion with her allies, is able to withstand 
and defeat their destructive projects. I 
will do my part: I have no interest at 
heart but yours; and in that common in- 
terest let us all unite.” 


The Lords? Address thereon.] His ma- 
.jesty having retired, their lordships agreed 
upon the following Address : 
“¢ Most gracious Sovereign ; 

- © We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral in parliament assembled, return your 

majcsty our humble thanks, for your most 
gracious Speech from the throne. 

' As the preparations lately made by 
the court of France to invade this king- 
dom, in favour of a Popish abjured Pre- 
tender, raised in us the utmost resentment 
and abhorrence; so the disappointment, 


which, through the good providence of 


God, and your majesty’s vigilance, that 
| po ncue design has met with, fills our 
iearts with the truest joy and satisfac- 
tion. . 
_ A’ proceeding so notoriously con- 
trary to the faith of many treaties, could 
have been aggravated by nothing but the 
declaration of war published by the French 
king against your majesty ; a declaration 
containing insinuations so injurious to your 
majesty’s royal dignity, and to the honour 
of the British name and nation, that the 
indignation which we feel in ourselves 
makes us not doubt but it will have the 
same just effect on the minds of all your 
faithful subjects. 

‘“¢ Our zeal for your majesty, your royal 
family, and government; our ardour for 
the service and support of your majesty 
and our country, at the expence of our 
blood and treasure ; could not have been 
augmented by any circumstances but the 
measures now taken by France, unpro- 
voked by any thing but your majesty’s 
- endeavours to defend the ancient and na- 
tural allies of your crown, to preserve the 
liberties of Europe, and to maintain the 


commerce and essential interests of your |. 
Address agreed upon by the Commons 


kingdoms. ea . 
“‘ If Great Britain could be wanting to 
your majesty in so just.a cause, it must be 
wanting to itself. You may therefore 
firmly rely on the utmost efforts of your 
people, to make good the solemn as- 
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surances which they have so dutifully aad 
so affectionately given you, and effectually 
to stand by and assist your majesty, in 
prosecuting the war against France with 
the greatest vigour. 

«¢ We acknowledge your majesty’s good- 
ness, in acquainting us, that, upon this 
event, you have made the proper requisi- 
tions to your allies, particularly to the 
States General of the United Provinces, 
between whom and this nation the strictest 
ties do happily subsist: we humbly be- 
seech your majesty to continue those in- 
stances in the strongest manner; not 
doubting, but the same friendship which 
that great Protestant republic has so lately 
shewn for this kingdom, and their just 
sense of our common interest and common 
danger, will induce them to jein with your 
majesty, and to fulfil their engagements on 
the present occasion. , 

‘¢ Your majesty’s gracious and paternal 
declaration, that you have no interest at 
heart but that of your kingdoms, cannot 
fail to excite in all your subjects the 
warmest gratitude; and to cement that 
confidence between king and people, 
which is so necessary in this conjuncture. 
Permit us, on our part, to assure your 
majesty, from the bottom of our hearts, 
that we look upon the defence and sup- 
port of your majesty, and of the Pro- 
testant succession In yourillustrious House, 
as the only security (under God) of our 
religion, laws, and liberties; and that, in 
this national and glorious ‘clause, all true 
Britons and Protestants will zealously and 
stedfastly unite.” 


.The King’s Answer.] To the above 
Address his majesty returned this Answer : 

__ & My Lords; 

‘¢ T give you my hearty thanks for this 
Address, so full of that duty and zeal 
which I have always experienced from 
you. The unanimity with which it passed, 
adds greatly to the satisfaction I receive 
from it. I rely upon you to make good 
your assurances; and you may depend on 
my endeavours to carry on this war in 
such a manner as may be most for the ad- 


vantage:of my kingdoms.”’ 
The Commons’ Address thereon.] Fhe 


was as follows: | 
‘«< Most gracious Sovereign ; : 
‘‘ We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 


loyal. subjects, the Commoas of Great 


Britain, in parliament assembled, heg heave 


- 
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to return your majesty our most hear 
thanks for your majesty’s gracious Speec 
from the throne; and to express our ut- 
most indignation and resentment, that, 
after an attempt the most perfidious to 
surprise your majesty’s kingdoms by a 
sudden invasion, in favour of the Pre- 
tender, the French king should publish a 
declaration of war, couched in terms inju- 
rious to the honour and dignity of your 
majesty’s crown, person, and government, 
and avowedly founded upon your majes- 
ty’s having supported, pursuant to your 
engagements, an ally oppressed by the 
French king, contrary to his faith, solemn- 
ly pledged and dearly bought. 
_ “ We congratulate your majesty on the 

‘ready assistance your majesty has lately 
received from the States General. 

‘We beg leave also to return your 
majesty our sincere thanks for having as- 
serted the honour of this nation, in declar- 
ing war against the French king; and for 
having, on this important occasion, been 
graciously pleased to make the proper re- 
quisitions to your majesty’s allies, and par- 
ticularly the States General, united in one 
common and invariable interest with this 
nation; and we cannot doubt but that, by 

our majesty’s steadily pyrsuing the said 
instances, they will, from their known re- 
d to treaties, and their just sense of the 
impending danger, co-operate with your 
‘Majesty in the most vigorous and effectual 
measures for checking the ambitious views 
of France, and preserving the liberties and 
‘balance of Europe. 

<¢ Your faithful Commons do humbly 
assure your majesty, that, in the prosecu- 
tion of this unavoidable war, whatever 
further expences shall be found necessary 
for the support of the honour of your ma- 
jesty’s crown, and the security of this na- 
tion, your majesty may depend upon their 
most ready and effectual assistance, such 
as they think becomes a free and grateful 
people, in defence of their liberties, against 
that power which has long aspired at the 
universal monarchy of Europe, and whose 
ambitious views and destructive projects 
have hitherto been defeated, by the bless- 
ing of God on the arms of Great Britain, 
and her allies.” 


The King’s Answer.| To which Ad- 
dress his majesty gave this Answer: 
‘¢ Gentlemen ; | | 
. “TJ thank you for these repeated as- 
surances of your zeal and affection. Your 
wnanimity on this occasioa, will, 1 make no 
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doubt, have a very good effect upon our 
allies. You may depend upon my endea- 
vours to make this war as little burthen- 
some to my people as possible.’’ 


Further Debate in the Commons on the 
Army Extraordinaries.*] April 10. The 


* The following is from the MS. Partiamen- 
TARY JOURNAL of the Hon. PHILIP 
YORKE. . 


_April10. Mr. Lyttleton revived the 
motion, which, on the Debate upon the 
Extraordinaries, had been put off by the 
previous question. He treated the pay- 
ment of the 40,000/. as a breach of the 
Clause of Appropriation, an attack upon 
the most bender point of parliamentary pri- 
vilege, the granting of money, and almost 
an entire subversion of the constitution 
the ministers; which it was the duty of 
the House, if they were not disposed to 
declare themselves useless, to resent in the 
strongest manner: He confessed, extraor- 
dinary emergencies in government would 
justify extraordinary measures, and quoted 
the famous instance of Epaminondas, who 
extended his command beyond the time 
allowed by the laws, and when he was 
called in question for it by his countrymen, 
did not pretend to deny the truth of. the 
charge, but only desired the great services 
he had performed against Sparta during 
that period, might be inscribed upon his 
tombstone: thus, continued he, the neces- 


| sity of the case ought to be so glaring, as _— 


to carry along with it ita own apology,— 
but, upon the face of this transaction, 
appears that the ministry had ventured to 
give this sum, out of money appropriated | 
to other uses of the war, upon a service 
not voted by parliament, which had fixed . 
the subsidy to the queen of Hungary at 
500,000/.: that the court of Vienna had 


not shewed why it was impossible for thena 


to supply their forces m Flanders out of it, 
—that by a letter of lord Stair’s, it should 
seem, that the project for which these 
troops were to be put in motion was te 
have been se gee aaa IO ‘CON= 
sequently was dro when the last pry- 

neat of ‘his 40,0001. was ordered ae 
vember 1742. Parliament was then sitting, 
and might have been applied to, if the ne- 
cessity for giving it was so absolute, but 
every circumstance of this transaction 
shews a contempt of parliament, a resolu- 
tion to govern by the prerogative. Why 
was it con fsem then all last .sese 
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; House proceeded to take into considera- 
-tion the several Papers presented to this 
ouse, relating to an Article in the Ac- 
count of the Extraordinary Charges of the 
Troops in British pay, which served in 
Flanders and Germany, for the years 1742 


-gion?and now foisted into an Account 
with which it had no connection ?—War- 
-rant by which the Paymaster was em- 
powered to comply with lord Stair’s order, 
not sent in. Many other necessary lights 
wanting.— Takes great pains to disculpate 
that noble lord—his duty to transmit the 
Memorials of the Austrian ministers, to 
“recommend whatever was requisite to- 
‘wards forwarding the service,—but the 
duty of the government here not to com- 
‘ply with the requisitions of any foreign or 
-even English general—much less to dv it 
against law, against the genius of the con- 
“stitution. Repeats the question of Censure. 
Lord Strange seconded in a few words. 
Mr. Winnington. Impossible in the 
course of business to keep strictly to the 
Clause of Appropriation. Army voted by 
‘parliament from Lady-day to Lady-day.— 
Subsistence only aleeet from Christmas 
‘to Christmas, has been the constant prac- 
‘tice of the office he is in to continue the 
‘pay of the troops till Lady-day, or else 
‘they must live upon free quarter ;—Must 
not that be:advanced out of money allotted 
“to other services, till a further provision is 
‘made for them ?—-But very lately during 
‘the alarm of an invasion, was himself 
-obliged to issue a sum to defray the 
‘charges of the Dutch troops: ministers in 
_ time of war: must act with a halter about 
_ their necks ;—sees no danger to the con- 
stitution whilst every step they take is sub- 
‘mitted to the enquiry and censure of par- 
liament :—cites the precedent of the duke 
of Savoy’s 50,0001., which has been ex- 
plained before. The whole merit of this 
rests upon the necessity-of it; of that the 


generals were the best judges. Appeals 


to gentlemen whether they do not know 


that lord Stair, if he was at the bar, would. 
“maintain what he has said in his letters: 


does not see if there is any crime in being 
‘concerned in this transaction, that he can 
be exempt from it who drew the warrants 
for payment of the money. Moves an 
Amendment or rather total alteration of 
the question, that the words “ dangerous 
cpa peared &c. being left out, these 
shoul 

ing on the public seryice, and of 


2 great 
--eonsequence to the common cause.” 


Further Debate in the Commons 


and 1748, incurred, and not provided for 
by parliament, of «‘ 40,000/. to the duke of 


motion, anno 1742.’ 
were read; and a motion being made, and 


be inserted, “ necessary for carry- | will 


ney; but it will certainly we 
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Aremberg, to put the Austrian troops in 
And the said Papers 


the question being propesed, ‘* That the 


Mr. Pitt. Went through some of the 
general arguments urged by Lyttleton. 
This could not be considered’ in the light 
of a service incurred, and not provided for, 
because that was an exceeding upon a ser- 
vice actually voted; this a new service 
created without the consent of parliament, 
and at a time when they might have been 
consulted. Will go as far as any man in 
defence of any extraordinary measures in 
cases of an extreme necessity,——the utmost 
stretch of the prerogative is then constitu-. 
tional. But cannot parallel the fear of an 
invasion, (as the hon. gentleman seems to 
do) with the wants of the Austrian troops 
in Flanders, after this House had granted 
such an immense subsidy to put them all 


‘in motion ear oem of the great defi- 


ciency of lights from the Papers laid be- | 
fore them,—applies a conceit of Ogle- 
thorp’s in a different manner,—that it re- 
minded him of the derivation of lucus 2 
non lucendo. ‘The minister corresponded 
with, (lord Carteret) has only vouchsafed 
us a single paragraph from his letters in 
answer to the earl of Stair’s,—hopes even 
that will one day make the groundwork of 
an impeachment. It does not appear by 
what authority lord Stair drew the wer- 
rants ;—Collects from a passage in one of 
his letters that it was not by virtue of ‘his 
general’s commission ;+~Observes upon the 
Treasury’s order that it was dated in 
April, though the money was paid in the 
November before,—reads from the Jour- 
nal of 1702, Votes against the applying 
money in the Paymaster’s hands, to other 
than the use of the army and forces, (by 
which he said must be meant our own) and | 
against the sending privy seals or warrants 
to the auditors, to pass accounts or make 
allowances, other than according to the 
law and course of the Exchequer ;—and 
then to shew the mark he leve at, he 
concluded with a vote passed upon lord 
Ranelagh at the same time, as follows: 
‘‘ that it appeared to this House that se- 
veral sums of the public money had been 
misapplied by the paymaster.”’——Will not 
say, that an approbation of this measure 
ll take away from the Commons the 
rights of granting and appropriating mo- 

akea the first, 


4 
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issuing and paying to the duke of Arem- 
berg the sum of 40,000/. to put the Aus- 
trian troops in motion, in the year 1742, 
was a dangerous misapplication of public 
money, and destructive of the rights of 
parliament :”? 

‘An Amendment was proposed to be 
made to the question, by leaving out the 
‘words “ a dangerous misapplication of 
public money, and destructive of the rights 
of. parliament,” and inserting, instead 
thereof, these words, ‘‘ necessary for put- 
ting the said troops in motion, and of 
great consequence to the common cause :” 
And the question being put, that the 
words proposed to be’ left out stand part 
of the question; the House divided. 
Yeas 145; Noes 259. So it passed in 


and make the latter a mere cobweb limita- 
tion, which an arbitrary minister may 
break through at pleasure :—Ventures to 
prophesy that if this method of conduct- 
ing business goes on, a seat in this House 
will not be the way to power or favour, 


_and hopes gentlemen, for their own sakes, 


if not for that of the public, will concur in 
putting a timely stop to it. So 

Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
question before them a charge of as higha 
criminal nature as any whatsoever ; there- 
fore should be very strongly made out: 
Ventures to affirm, that not a year of the 
last war passed, wherein things full as ir- 
regular, were not done uncensured ;— 
thigks the general’s warrant a very proper 
one for him to act upon.—Appeals to the 
House whether those who direct the Army 
or those who direct the Finances, were the 
best judges of the necessity, and whether 
the latter ought to be censured for com- 
plying with the representations of the for- 
mer; though parliament had not particu- 
larly voted this service, yet the incurring 
it was in pursuit of the great object recom- 
mended by parliament to the throne, and 
doing that, which, if left undone, must 
shave stopped the progress of the arduous 
work which has already cost this country 
sodear. The payment of this sum was 
requisite to put the Austrians in motion 
for the execution of any project, so that it 
is not to the purpose whether the design 
for which it was first wanted, subsisted or 
not when the last payment was made; but 
whether they could have marched at all 
without it. The fact is, those troops took 
the field in the beginning of February 
174:2-3,—-produces several precedents from 
the Auditors Office, tending to shew that 


& 
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the negative. -And ‘the question being 
put, that the words ‘* necessary for putting 


the said troops in motion, and of great. 


consequence to the common cause,”’ be 


inserted instead thereof; it was resolved © 


in the affirmative. 
Then the question, thus amended, be- 


ing put; 


Resolved, “* That the issuing and pay- 
ing to the duke of Aremberg the sum of 
40,000/. to 
motion, in the year 1742, was necessary 
for putting the said troops in motion, and 
of great consequence to the common 
cause.” 


Debate in the Commons on the State, 
Condition, and Conduct of the Navy.*] 


the allowance from the Treasury was 
right in point of form, provided the thin 

itself, viz. the giving the money, was justi- 
fiable: is surprized that those gentlemen. 
who used to object to votes of credit, that 
the parliament was thereby engaged to 
make good every extravagant expence of 
the ministry, and that if they ought to 
take any such disbursement upon them- 
selves, and leave it to be justified by the 
necessity in a future session, should blame. 
the irregularity of this proceeding :—con- 
scious of his good intentions, sits.down as, 
contented as ever he did in his life: let 
the determination of this question go which 
way it will, shall submit to the judgment 


of his country. . 
List of Speakers. 
For. - Against. 

Lyttleton. Winnington. 
Lord Strange. Oglethorpe. 
Pitt. Solicitor General. 
Doddington. | Sir William Yonge. 
Bowes. ‘Col. Bladen. 
G. Grenville. Fox. 
Oswald. Mr. Pelham. 
Sir John Cotton. | 
Viner. "Ayes... 145 

; Noes... 259. 


Majority ... 114 


* The following Is from the MS. Pantramens 
TARY JouRNaL of the Hon. PHILIP’ 
' YORKE. _ 


April 16. The House was moved by 
lord Granard to appoint a committee of 


enquiry into the conduct of the fleet for. | 
He founded the ne- | 


the two last years. 
cessity of it upon. the complaints made by. 
Admiral Matthews in his Letters to the 
commissioners of the Admiralty and Navy, 


put the Austrian troops in. 
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April 16. Ordered, That a Committee be 

inted to examine into the State, Con- 
dition, and Conduct, of the Navy, from the 
25th of March, 1742, to the 25th of March, 
F744. , 

A motion was made, and the question 
being put, that the said Committee be a 
Committee of the whole House ; 

The House divided. Yeas 201; Noes 
- 422. — So it was resolved in the affirm- 
ative. , 


(which were laid before the House) of 
great defects in his ships, and neglect in 

sending him stores, and all other supplies. 

Admiral Vernon, whoseconded him, reflect- 

ed upon lord Winchelsea and sir J. Ack- 

orl the surveyor :—with regard to the 
former, he said an old friend of his lately 
dead (admiral Cavendish) had told him, 
that no regard was paid by that noble lord 
to his advice, or the opinion of those who 
knew any thing of sea affairs, and that the 
only method left him of shewing his dis- 
like to the absurd and ridiculous orders 
which were issued from that board, was to 
refuse signing them. As a worthy col- 
league of his (lord Baltimore) likewise 
did.—With regard to sir Jacob, he accus- 
éd him of having altered the proportions 
of the ships for the worse, and building 
" them much slighter and less serviceable 
than they used to be, so that they stood in 
need of perpetual repairs. The movers of 
this question told the House at the same 
time, that by a Committee they meant a 
select one.—The defenders of the Admi- 
ralty, as lord Baltimore and Dr. Lee, be- 
sides endeavouring to take off the weight of 
Matthews’s complaints by urging that it 
appeared from his letters of the latest date, 
which were before the House, that his 
squadron was in a very good condition, 
and superior to any force which the ene- 
mies could bring against him,—said like- 
wise that as they had no. reason ‘to be 
afraid of an enquiry, they were willing to 
come into one, provided it was made b 
a committee of the whole House, whic 
was the most public and impartial method, 
and did not doubt but an examination of 
their conduct would turn out to their ho- 
nour. 

_ That the superiority of our fleet in the 
@hannel and the Mediterranean, and the 
expedition with which the former had been 

ot. to sea, were strong proofs of the vigi- 
unce and activity of the present Admi- 
ralty, in what was properly their province ; 


for the military orders came from the 


Debate on the Bill to prevent 
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Resolved, That this House will, to-mor- 
row sevennight, resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, to examine 
into the State, Condition, and Conduct of 
the Navy, from the 25th of March, 1742, 
to the 25th of March, 1744. 


Debate in the Lords on the Bill for 
making it Treason to hold Correspondence 
with the Pretender’s Sons.*] April 27. 
The order being read, for the House to be 


Secretaries of State, and for the execu- 
tion of those orders the commanders who 
received them were answerable.—As to 
the protection of the trade, they could 
proaues if necessary, acknowledgments 
rom all parts of the kingdom of their care 
in that respect. Dr. Lee complimented 
lord Winchelsea in a handsome manner, 
and spoke in all other respects with great 
spirit. Winnington in defence of sir 
acob Ackworth, mentioned to the House 
that he heard the late lord Torrington say, 
that his death would be a great loss to the 
navy, since he never remembered so able, 
so diligent, and honest an officer in that 
place.—The Opposers however insisted on 
their Select Committee, but from the 
shortness of the debate on their side, and 
the small number that took a part in it, I 
conjecture it was not a point they laid any 
great stress upon.—The first question 
went unanimously, and then it was moved, 
that the said Committee be a Committee 
of the whole House. The House divided. 
Ayes 225; Noes 101. | 
Nothing was done in pursuance of this 
Vote; the enquiry being dropped by com- 
mon consent: one ‘party could not have 
it in their own way, and the other was very 
indifferent whether it was entered into 
at all 


* The following is from the MS. Partira- 
MENTARY JOURNAL of the Hon. PHILIP 
YORKE. 


April 27. Lord Chancellor opened 
the Amendments to the Bill for making it 
Treason to correspond with the Pre- 
tender’s Sons, in a very clear and masterly 
manner. The first was td attaint them of 
high treason in case they landed or at- 
tempted to land in England; the second 
was to suspend the operation of a clause 
in an act of the 8th of queen Anne, 
by which forfeitures of estates were' to be 
confined to the person sain after the 
Pretender’s death, during the lives of hia 
two sons likewise. He shewed that go 
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put into Committee upon the Bill, in-| an instruction to the said Committee, — 
tituled, “« An Act to make it High Treason | that they do receive a clause, or clauses, 
to hold Correspondence with the Sons of. to suspend and postpone the operation and 


the Pretender to his majesty’s crown :” 

Ordered, That.it be an instruction to the 
said Committee, ‘ that they do receive a 
clause for attainting any of the Pre- 
tender’s Sons of High Treason, in case 
they shall land, or attempt to land, in 
Great Britain, or any of the dominions 
belonging to the crown of Great Britain, 
or be found on board any ship or vessel 
with intent to land there.’ 

The House was moved, * That the 10th 
section of an Act, made in the 7th year of 
the reign of her late majesty queen Anne, 
intituled, * An Act for improving the 
Union of the two kingdoms,’ relating to 
forfeitures for high treason, might be 
read.” 

The same was read accordingly. 

And it being also moved, “ That it be 


vernments could not be fenced with too 
atrong securities against crimes of so hei- 
nous anature as treason and rebellion; 
that it was highly reasonable to consider 
these young men in the same light with 
their father, since the eldest of them had 
actually asserted his title to the crown of 
Great Britain, which, as it was said, he 
claimed by virtue of a voluntary cession 
from the Pretender, and attempted to 
make it good by invading us with an armed 
force of foreigners; that this practice of 
putting the heirs of traitors into the power 
of the king as to the recovery of their 
estates, was an ancient part of the com- 
mon law, and derived its origin from the 
old Gothic governments ; it was also a part 
of the Roman civil. law, and the reason 
of it was evident, that the love of their 
children might make parents more affec- 


tionate to their country, and deter them 


from disturbing the peace of it ; for many 
men would make no scruple of hazarding 


' their own lives in rebellious attempts, who 


. He compared forfeitures for 


would yet be cautious how they exposed 
their families to disgrace and poverty.— 
He said if the Pretender came, he would 
not think himself bound by that clause, 
but would proceed in the same manner 
which: his predecessors had practised, 
against those who had been most active in 
opposing his claim; therefore it was rea- 
sonable to guard the royal family on the 
throne, with the same terrors which the 
Pretender had in his power, or else they 
would not stand upon an equal footing. 
igh treason 
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effect of the said 10th section of the said 
Act, till after the death of the Sons of the 
Pretender.” 

The same was objected to. 

And after a long debate thereupon : 

The question was put, “« Whether such | 
an instruction shall be given to the Com- 
mittee 2”? It was resolved in the affirmative. “. 


The Debate that took 
occasion was as follows :* 


Lord Bathurst: 


My lords; having been so lucky, 
with regard to the clause I have just of- 
fered, as to meet with your lordships’ ap-— 


place upon this 


probation, it encourages me to offer you | 


another, which J think equally necessary 
to be added to this Bill; but before I offer 


with forfeitures.for felony, and said there. 
was the same reason for continuing the. 
one as the other, that the law might not 
be inconsistent with abe . te ae not 
look upon it (properly speaking) as pu- 
aeniag child es the crime of their 
parents, since they could never be said to 
have a right to what it was not in the 
power of the latter to dispose of at the 
time of their deaths ; that it was in the na- 
ture of the thing absurd, that a man’s 
land should not be forfeited as well as his 
money, which would still remain in the 
power of the crown whenever the clause 
of the 8th of queen Anne took place.—I 
will not pretend to repeat all the argu- 
ments which either he or others urged in 
the debate, since this whole subject is so 
fully discussed in a late excellent Pamphlet 
entitled «« Considerations.”’ 

' The duke of Bedford and lord Ches- 
terfield were the chief speakers against 
the clause, and lord Carteret supported 
the Chancellor, but in‘ a declamatory 
superficial way. I remember he threatened 
us with another invasion, and threw out a 
great many terrors on that head, asserting 
that both at Versailles and Madrid the 
talked of renewing it soon with a muc 
greater force. | : 

The Amendments to tlie Commons’ 
Bill passed without any division ; but it did 
not find so easy a passage through the 
other House. . _ 

* From the London Magazine, for Octobez 
1744. 
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this other clause, I must explain how our 


| laws stand at present with regard to trea- 


son, because trom thence the necessity of 
the clause I am to offer will manifestly ap- 
pear. By the laws of this country for 
many ages, way, I believe, ever since we 
had any written and established laws, the 
punishment of high treason was a for- 
feiture of life, lands, titles, and goods: 
even the family was in a manner extin- 
guished, because, the blood being cor- 
rupted, the children of the traitor could 
inherit nothing from their ancestors, nor 
be deemed so much as gentlemen, unless 
restored in blood. These severe punish- 
ments were of old thought necessary, to 
prevent the peace of the society’s being 
disturbed, or our government’s being 
overturned, by the ambition or resentment 
of our great barons; but when property 
came to be more generally divided. and 
especially after our military tenures were 
dissolved, we became much less exposed 
to these dangers, and therefore it- became 
unnecessary to continue these severe, and 
I may say, hereditary punishments; | say, 
hereditary, because the innocent son may, 
Im some measure, be said to inherit the 
punishment of the guilty father. How- 
ever, during the reigns of the kings 
Charles and James the 2d, the government 
was in such danger from the republican 
spirit that had spread itself over the whole 
kingdom in the former reign, and during 
the usurpation which followed, that it was 
not thought proper to mitigate the pu- 
nishment of this crime; and during the 
reign of king William, our government: 
was so often threatened, and so much in 
danger of being disturbed: by the Jacobite 
spirit then prevailing in several parts of 
the kingdom, that no mitigation could be 
then admitted. Even during the first five 
or six years of queen Anne, as our neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Scotland had. not 
adopted the: settlement made here, and 
seemed to have an eye towards St. Ger- 
mains, it was-not proper to introduce an 
alteration in this respect; but in the 7th 
year of that princess’s reign, the Union of 
the two kingdoms being then completed, 
and the Protestant succession established 
in both, it was thought something might 
be attempted for securing the subject 
against those punishments, by which 
many of our best families had-been ruined, 
and reduced from being the most noble, 
to be of the lowest rank of men in the 
kingdom, on account of one single. rash 
step in some one of their ancestors. 
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Accordingly, Sir, in that: year, a-statute 
was passed, by which it was enacted, That 
after the decease of the Pretender, and at 
the end of three years after the succession 
of the crown, by the demise of the queen 
should take effect, no attainder for treason 
should disinherit any heir, nor prejudice 
the right of any person, other than the 
right of the offender during his natural 
life. From these words your lordships 
will see, that even at that time it was not 
thought proper, that this punishment 
should be mitigated, as long as our go- 
vernment should be in danger of being 
disturbed by the Jacobites: and as the 
Pretender had actually set up a claim to 
the crown of these realms, and had the 
very year before made an attempt to 
invade these kingdoms with a French 
army, in order to prosecute that claim by 
force of arms, therefore care was taken, 


that: this new law should not take effect till 


after his decease: so careful was the par- 
liament at that time not to de any thing 
that might weaken the Protestant succes- 
sion, or give any hopes of success to: its: 
open or secret enemies; and now that it 
has been threatened by a new Pretender, 
I hope, your lordships will shew yourselves 
no less careful. 

The son of that Pretender, my lords, 
though his father be still alive, has now 
set up a claim to the throne of these king- 
doms; and your lordships have had sufli- 
cient proofs laid before you, that he has 
been received and encouraged by the 
French king, and that a very great armado 
was prepared at the most adjacent port of 
France, for making an invasion upon this 
kingdom in his favour. This vast expence, 
we may be convinced, the French would | 
not have put themselves to, if they had not 
been well assured of being powerfully sup- 
ported: by the Jacobite party im England; 
from wifence we must conclude, that 
though that party has for some years 
had wisdom enough to lie dormant, 
yet they are not so contemptible as 
their late conduct has made some people 
believe them to be, nor have they yet lost - 
hopes of scar one day able to overturn 
our present happy establishment. Like 
the lion who conceals himself in the brake, 
till the unwary traveller comes within his 
reach, they may for a time conceal them- 
selves under some of our party distinc- 
tions; but though we neither see them nor 
hear them rustle, it is no reason for our 
neglecting, or throwing aside, any weapon 
proper for our defence ; because we may 
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depend on it, that they will take the first 
opportunity to spring upon us, and tear 
our happy constitution to pieces. There- 
fore we can never be too much upox our 
guard, nor ought we, during this young 
retender’s life at least, to part with that 
in which consists our chief defence. We 
have now certainly the same reason to 
guard against him, that we had, in the 
year 1709, to guard against his father, 
‘and therefore the effect or operation of 
_the law I have mentioned, ought, I think, 
to be suspended till after the death of the 
son, as well as that of the father. _ 
This, my lords, is the intention of the 
clause I am now to offer, and as, I hope, 
it will not be opposed, I need not, I think, 
say any thing ither in its recommenda- 
tion ; therefore shall conclude with read- 
ing it to your lordships as follows: ‘* And 
whereas, in and by the said recited act of 
the 7th year of the reign of her said late 
majesty queen Anne, it is provided and 
enacted, that after the decease of the per- 
son who pretended to be prince of Wales, 
during the life of the late dae James, and 
since pretends to be king of Great Bri- 
tain; and at the end of the term of three 
years after the immediate succession te 
the crown, upon the demise of her said 
_ late majesty, should take effect, no at- 
tainder for treason should extend to the 
disheriting of any heir, nor to the preju- 
dice of the right or title of any person or 
persons, other than the right or title of the 
offender or offenders, during his, her, or 
their natural lives only ; and that it should 
and might be lawful to every persoa or 
persons, to whom the right er interest of 
any lands, tenements, or hereditaments, 
after the death of any such offender or 
offenders, should or might have apper- 
tained, if no such attainder had beea, to 
enter mto the same, be it further enacted 
by the authority aforesaid, that the said 
provision so made by the said last recited 
clause, shall net take place, nor have any 
ration, force, or effect whatsoever, un- 
after the deceases, not only of the said 
Pretender, but also of his eldest, and ail 
and every.other-son and sons.” : 


‘Lord Chancellor Hardwicke : 
My lords; when | first heard of this 


Bill being brought into thé other House, 


i made no doubt of seeing such a clause 


in it as that we have just agreed to, and 
likewise such a clause es the noble lord 


thas now proposed; and when I consider 


tlee character of the hon. gentlemen who 
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were its patrons in the other House, and 
their known attachment to our present 
royal family, I must say, I was surprised, 
when I saw it brought up to your lord- 
ships without either of those clauses in it. 


The neglect I must impute to the hurr 


they were in, and not to any want of ze 
for our present happy establishment. In 
them, therefore, it was a mere heh a 
but if we should have neglected the adding 
of such clauses, it would have been a:si 

of our having very little concern for the 
safety of our constitution, or the security 
of our sovereign ; and now that this clause 
is offered, I hope, it will not be refused ; 
for our rejecting such a clause, after being 
once offered, would, in my opinion, be one 
of the greatest encouragements we ca 
give to the Pretender and his adherents ; 
because they would look upen it as a proof 
of the majority of this House’s being be- 
come disaffected to the royal family now 
upon our throne. _ 

My lords, as the law now under our 
consideration, was certainly, or at least 
will be, when it takes effect, a most bene- 
ficial law for the subject, and a most de- 
sirable regulation for securing the pre- 
servation of our great families, we must 
suppose, that the only motives that in- 
duced the parliament, in 1709, to delay 
the time of its beginning to be in force, 
were the Pretender’s having actually set 
up his claim to the crown of these! realms, 
his being patronised in that claim by the 
French king, and his having attempted to 
vindicate his claim by force of arms. These, 
and these alone, were their motives for 
suspending the’ effect of such a beneficial 
law, till after the Pretender’s death; and 


-have we not now the very same motives 


in every respect with regard to his son? 
Has not he actually set up his claim to our 
cnewn?. Has not he been openly received 


and patronised by the French king? Has 


not he very lately made an attempt to in- 
vade these kingdoms? Can we then re- 
fuse to do what the parliament readily 
agreed to in 1709? We cannot, my lords, 
without shewing that we have less concern 
for the security of the Protestant succes- 
sion than that parliament had; for if we 
have an equal concern, the same causes 
must produce the same effect. 

be said, that 


if any persan’s pretending to have a right 
goad reason for sus- 
pending the effect of this salutary law, it 
must in all probability remain for ever sua- 


pended; because, -bosides the Pretender 
He 


¢ 
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and his two sons, there are a great many 
families in Europe, who pretend to have a 
right anterior to the illustrious family now 
by great providence in possession, which 
pee they found upon that ridicu- 
ous, antiquated and exploded doctrine of 
indefeasible hereditary right. But it is 
not this doctrine that makes the present 
Pretender and his sons formidable: it is 
their being looked on as Englishmen, and 
as the lineal representatives of our ancient 
royal family. te the present Pretender’s 
family were once extinct, which, for the 
sake of my country, 1 must wish may soon 
happen, the other families would find but 
few adherents in this kingdom upon the 
principle of indefeasible hereditary right ; 
it being now generally known, and ex- 
pressly admitted, for no man dares ex- 
 -pressly deny it, that the king of England, by 
authority of parliament, can make laws to 
limit and bind the crown, and the descent 
and government thereof. Therefore no 
other family’s pretending a right to our 
crown can afford an equal good reason for 
suspending the effect of thislaw. Besides, 
my lords, there is a very great difference 
‘between a bare pretension, and a claim 
‘actually set up, there being always more 
‘danger to be apprehended from the latter 
than from the former; and if the present 


Pretender and his progeny were extinct, 


whatever pretensions other families may 
have, [ believe, no one of them would 
venture to bring the resentment of the 
‘British nation upon them by setting up 
their claim. They have all something to 
lose, and, consequently, would not venture 
the substance for the sake of catching at 
the shadow; whereas the present Pre- 
‘tender and his family have nothing to lose ; 
they can be brought no lower than they 
are, consequently they can risk nothing 
by setting up their claim ; and as they will 

ways have a great number of secret ad-- 
herents in this kingdom, especially among 
the populace, for the reason I have already 
assigned, we shall always be in greater 
danger from that family than from any 
other. Even from that family the danger 
‘will in every generation diminish; because 
they will at last, perhaps the very next ge- 
neration of them will be considered by our 
people here at home, as a foreign family, 


‘consequently they will have few or no 


friends in this country, and to guard: 
‘against their foreign friends we shall have 
mo occasion to suspend the effect of this 


aaw. Fi . 
‘Thys your lordships must age, that there 


~ 
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can be no weight in the objection I have 
stated: no one can determine absolutely 
about future events; but, in my opinion, 
we can have no occasion for suspending 
the effect of this law longer than what is 
proposed by the Clause now offered to 
you; and as by all accounts the present 
Pretender’s life seems to be as good a 
life almost as that of either of his sons, I 
cannot think the suspension now proposed 
so material as to afford a reason fur our 
giving such an encouragement to the 
Jacobitesat home, andtheir friends abroad; 
as would necessarily result from our reject- 
ing the clause now offered to us. 
Before I sit down, my lords, I must ob- 
serve, that none of the other benefits to be 
acquired to the subject by this act of the 
7th of queen Anne, are to be in the least 
encroached on by. the clause now before 
us. The clause by which it 1s enacted, 
‘© That after the decease of the Pretender 
a copy of the indictment for treason, and 


a list ofthe witnesses for proving it, and | 


the names of the jury and their professions, 


and where they dwell, shall be delivered —— 


to the party indicted, in the presence ‘of 
two witnesses, ten days before the trial :’” 
this clause, I say, is not to be in the least 
altered, nor am I for having it altered; 
because, I think, there is a very great dif- 
ference between terrifying men by severe 
punishments from ue guilty, and giving 
the innocent all possible means to prevent 
their being convicted by false witnesses, 
or a packed jury. The former is neces- 
sary for preserving the peace of society, 
and protecting innocent men against the 
violence of villains; and the latter is as 


fecessary for protecting innocent men 


against the frauds and tricks of knaves. 
We ought to contrive laws for terrifying 
those that incline to be guilty, but those 
laws ought to be so contrived as to pre- 
vent its being possible to make them a 
trap for the innocent ; and as this is mani- 
festly the nature of the clause now. offered 
to your lordships, I hope it will be 78 
proved of: forthe sake of depriving the 
Jacobites of all manner of hopes, and for 
the sake of manifesting to the world your. 
lordships’ attachment to your sovereign, I 
wish it may be unanimously agreed to. 


The Duke of Bedford : 


My lords; as from the circum 
stances of my family, and, I hope, from 
the whole tenor of my own conduct, I 
cannot be in the least suspected of any 
attachment tq the Pretender, or af any 
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want of concern for our present happy 
establishment ; I think it incumbent upon 
me to be the first to rise up in opposition 
to the dangerous Clause now offered to 
your lordships, which has been introduced 
by a misrepresentation, I am sure, not a 
designed one, of our laws relating to trea- 
sou, and the motives upon which the 
were founded. My lords, the Clause now 
offered.to us will be so far from being a 
proof of our zeal for the service or secu- 
rity.of the royal family upon our throne, 
that did I not know intimately the noble 
Jord who has been pleased to offer it, were 
I not convinced of his affection for our 
present royal family, I should suspect him 
of being a Jacobite, and that he intended 
by this clause to alienate from his majesty 
the hearts and affections of the whole body 
of his people. The severe punishments of 
‘treason did not proceed from the danger 
of the society’s being disturbed by the 
ambition or resentment of our great barons; 
but from that contest which will always 
be, between those that have the exercise 
of power, and those upon whom it is to be 
exercised. The former will always chuse 
to have the obedience of the people de- 
pend upon their fears, the latter will al- 
ways chuse to have their obedience de- 
pend upon their affection. For this rea- 
on, in all absolute and tyrannical govern- 
ments, their punishments, especially those 
inflicted upon crimes against the state, 
are severe and cruel; whereas in limited 
and free governments their punishments 
are mild and humane. To our misfor- 
tune, our ministers, in some of our former 
reigns, got the better in this contest, and 
got such punishments inflicted upon what 
the Iawyers called treason, as must be al- 
‘lowed to be both unjust and cruel. Cruel 
‘they certainly are, so cruel that, I believe, 
the punishment is now seldom, if ever, in- 
flicted according to the express words of 
-the sentence; and it must be allowed to 
be unjust to punish the innocent child for 
the sake of a guilty father. Nay, our 
laws against treason go farther: they pu- 
nish, as far as is within the reach of human 
power, even those that are dead and in 
their graves ; for ifit be a reward to aman 
who has deserved well of the public, as it 
certainly is, to ennoble his posterity as 
well as himself, to degrade his posterity 
oe be looked on as a punishment upon 
m. 
These cruel and unjust punishments 
have long been complained of, and fre- 
quent attempts have been made to get 
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them altered ; but, my lords, the revenge-. 
ful and avaricious influence of ministers, 
which at first got them established, has 
hitherto, and, I am afraid will, for ever, 
prevent their being abolished. It was 
this, my lords, and not the danger we were 
in either from a republican or a Jacobitish 
spirit, that prevented any law being made 
for this purpose in the reigns of. king. 
Charles, king James, king William, an 

the first six years of queen Anne; and it 
was an extraordinary concurrence of 


causes that enabled us to get some little 


conquest over that influence in the .7th 
year of queen Anne. In that year, our 


‘ministers wanted to have the English laws 


of treason introduced into Scotland: the 
Scots had in the year 1690 so far got the 
better of their ministers and men in power, 
as to get a law then passed for preventing 
innocent childrens being punished for the 
crimes of their father: this valuable law 


the Scots who were then members of the 


British.parliament, would not part with, 
and the English members who were friends 
to the people, took advantage of this cone 
test, in order to get some such law intro- 
duced in England: our ministers found 
they could not gain their favourite point, 
without yielding something; but they were 
resolved to yield as little as possible: they | 
agreed to the introducing this law in Eng- 
land, but with this Proviso, “« That it 
should not take place till after the decease 
of the Pretender, and three years after 
the immediate succession to the crown, 
upon the demise of the then queen,, should 
take effect ;?? which Proviso, they pre- 
tended, was necessary, because of the 
danger that might ensue upon the demise 
of the queen, and the introduction of a 
new family to the throne: this, I say, was 


their pretence; but their true reason, I 


am convinced, was, because they thought, 
if such a Proviso should be once tacked 
to the law contended for, it would be easy 
to get the Proviso enlarged from time to 
time, so as to prevent the law from ever 
taking effect; and, I wish it may not now 
appear, that they were not mistaken in 
their judgment ; for, if what is now offered 
be agreed to, I shall despair of ever seeing 
this salutary law begin to take effect. 
From this account of the law now under 
our consideration, your lordships must see, 
that it was a sort of compact between the 
two nations, and that the very clause 
which is now to be suspended, or rather 
repealed, was what chiefly induced the 
Scots to give up, for a time, their law 
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of the year 1690. Therefore, what 
is now proposed may be looked on as. a 
breach of that compact, and, consequently, 
as a breaoh of the Articles of the Union; 
for, by the 18th Article of the Union, it 
is expressly provided, “« That even by the 
parliament of Great Britain no alteration 
shall be made as to laws concerning pri- 
wate right, except for evident utility of the 
subjects within Scotland.” I am very 
ure, it cannot be said, that the suspen- 
sion of their law of the year 1690, if it 
thad been but for one day, could ever be 
aid to be for the utility of the subjects of 
Scotland, consequently it must be allowed, 
that this Proviso was at first an encroach- 
ment upon the Articles of the Union, 
which the parliament of Great Britain had 
‘no right to make; and if the Scots were 
induced to agree or submit to a temporary 
suspension of the ferce of their law of the 
year 1690, in hopes that the time of that 
suspension would never be prolonged ; 
- from what is now proposed, they will con- 
clude, if it should be agreed to, that they 
have been deluded, and that they must 
never expect to. have that beneficial law 
restored to them. What their members 
-of this.or the other House may de upon 
this occasion, 1 shall not pretend to deter- 
mine; but I am convinced, the Seottish 
nation in general will never agree to what 
is now proposed, especially when the 
consider how much they have suffered, 
and how many of their ancient noble fami- 
lies have been destroyed by the temporary 
suspension they submitted to in the 7th 
year of the late queen Anne. - 3 
' ‘When I say this, my lords, I hope no one 
will think that I approve ef, or that I intend 
‘to justify the rebellion that broke out in 
Scotland soon after his late majesty’s acces- 
sion. No, my lords, I condemn that rebel- 
Hon as much as any lord in this House. I 
think, those that were guilty and suffered, 
met with nothing but what they deserved ; 
‘but why should theirinnocent children have 
‘been made to suffer? Why should the 
‘merit of their ancestors be forgot, their 
memories buried in the dust, and their 
families annihilated, on account of one of 
their posterity having been guilty of a 
crime against the state? Their conspir- 
ing, associating, and rising m arms against 
‘alegal and just government, was certamly 
‘rebellion and treason in the-most precise 
and genuine sense of the words; but ae- 
cording to our constitution there may be 
“associations, and even insurrections.against 
our government, which are so far from 
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being criminal, that they are worthy of 
the highest praise. When our ministers 
betray their trust, and in order to screen 
themselves from the vengeance, endeavour 
to overturn the constitution of their coun- 
try, an association, or even a rising in 
arms against such a government, however 


it may be called or represented by the 


deceitful tongues of corrupt or timid 
lawyers, it is neither rebellion nor treason. 

To this principle, my lords, we are in- 
debted for the late happy Revolution. If 
the laudable endeavours of our brave and 
true patriots had not, by Divine Provi- 
dence, been at that time crowned with 
success, your lordships all know, that 


every one concerned in inviting the prince 


of Orange to come over with an armed 
force for our relief, and every one that 
joined him after he landed, would have 
been deemed guilty of treason by our 
lawyers, and would certainly have been 
condemned as traitors by our judges. 
What happened at that time, my lords, 
may happen again: we may again be re- 
duced to the fatal necessity of endeavour- 
ing to vindicate our liberties by arms, and, 
perhaps, of inviting seme foreign power to 
come over with an armed force to assist 
us. We should therefore be cautious of 
inflicting eruel or severe punishments upon 
what may be called treason by our law- 
yers; for however unjust, however oppres- 
sive our government may be, it will always 
be dangerous to rise in arms against it, 
the event will always be doubtfal ; and 
when noblemen and gentlemen consider, 
that, in case of bad success, their families 
as well as themselves will be destroyed, it 
will throw such a terror, and will be such 
a damp upon their spirita, that-very few of 
them will ever think of joinmg in any at- 
tempt for recovering the liberties of their 
country. In this country it will then be 
the same-as in all countries subject to ar- 
bitrarypower. A cruel and oppressive go- 


‘vernment may be overturned by ‘a mob, or 


‘an insurrection of the populace, supported 
by amutmy in the army; but by sach 
means it was never heard, that a free and 
limited government was ever restored o 
established. RBS : 
Thus your lordships. may see, that a 
continuation of the severe punishments 


‘upon what our lawyers call treason, may 
‘some time or other -prove the ‘ruin of our 


liberties, by overawing those who would 
otherwise take arms in their defence ; for 
there is no man of any spirit who weuld 
not risk his own life: a: hebiiance 


of -his jie 
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berty, but even a man of the bravest spirit, 
when he looks upon his little children, may 
be overawed by the thoughts of what they 
must suffer in case he should fail in his 
generous attempt. 

My lords, I have more reason than most 
of your lordships, to consider the severity 
of: the punishment inflicted upon treason, 
and the danger to which our constitution 
may be thereby exposed. My family has 

ered, my grandfather lost his life, and 
his progeny their birth-right, for his op- 
posing the designs of an arbitrary court. 
He suffered, it is true, and was condemned 
by. the judges of those days, for what 
the lawyers still call treason; but his 
example may shew your lordships how 
éasy itis for an arbitrary and tyranni- 
cal court to buckle treason upon the back 
of any man, that has honesty and courage 
enough to apne their measures ; for as 
soon as people had leave to declare their 
sentiments freely, his innocence of the 
only real crime laid to his charge was so 
generally acknowledged, that the very 
first session of parliament after the Revo- 
lution, his Attainder was declared null 
and void, and his family thereby restored, 
by which I have now the honour of havin 
a seat in this august assembly: and i 
should think myself very little deserving 
of that honour, if I did not oppose every 
scheme for the continuance of that law, by 
which, if my great grandfather had not 
been alive, the existence of my own family 
as a noble family, would have been for a 
time suspended, and by which every 
noble family now in the kingdom may at 
last be extinguished. 
_ This consideration, my lords, makes it 
_ very surprising to me, tosee such a clause 
first offered by any lord of this House: 
but it will be still more surprising, should 
I see it agreed to. Your lordships have 
always been the most steady supporters of 
(our aPPY constitution: you have always 
been, and may upon all occasions expect 
to be, the greatest sufferers by its over- 
throw. An arbitrary government can 
never be secure in this kingdom, till all the 
noble families are extinguished, or divest- 
ed of their privileges, and made so insig- 
nificant as to become contemptible in the 
eyes of the people. In all countries where 
arbitrary power hias been set up, the noble 
and great families became the first victims 
to its jealousy and suspicion: your lord- 
ships are therefore more concerned in the 
preservation of the liberties of your coun- 
try, than any other set of men in the king- 
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dom. How then can any minister suppose 
that this House will be the first to tarnish - 
one of the most splendid triumphs, in my 
opinion, that ever our patrons of liberty: 


obtained over our ministers. 


In order to obtain this triumph, my 
lords, the patrons of liberty were, it is true, 
obliged to agree to a suspension of its ef 
fects for a time; but it was not because 
they thought that suspension just. or ne- 
cessary ; for it can never be just to punish 
an innocent child, only because it happens 
to be the child of a guilty father. This is 


‘contrary to reason, and to the spirit of our 


law. It was at first introduced for the 
support of arbitrary power, and can never 
be necessary for the support of a legal and 
just government; for such a government 
can never have any thing to fear from the 
ambition of the wicked, because it may 
depend upon the assistance of all the hoe 
nest and brave: whereas an arbitrary, 
nical government, has nothing to 
hope for but from the ambition and ava- 
rice of the wicked, and the fears and appre- 
hensions of the honest part of the people ; 
therefore such governments were obliged 
to contrive such punishments for what they 
were pleased to cal] treason, as might at 
the same time enable them to terrify the 
honest, and to satisfy the ambition and 
avarice of the wicked. This was the 
true source of the present punishments 
inflicted by our laws upon treason, 
and these punishments being once 
settled, it was then the business of such 
governments to multiply treasons, and to 
extend forfeitures as far as possible. Our 
Edward the first put some restraint upon 
the latter, by the Statute of Westminster 
the second, which prevented the forfeiture 
of entailed estates: and Edward the 3d 
put arestraint upon the former, by the 
famous Statute of the 25th of his reign, 
by which it was determined what should 
for the future be deemed treason. These 
were two glorious reigns, and to add to 
the glories of queen Anne’s reign, she had 
the honour of giving the royal assent toa © 
statute, by which every thing was to be 
abolished that could be called unjust, with 
regard to our punishments inflicted upo 
treason. 3 
The circumstances the nation was then 


in, my lords, gave our ministers an oppor- 


tunity to propese the suspending the ef- 
fect of that statute for atime: the new 
and extraordinary change that had been 
brought about but the year before, (I 
mean the Union between the two king- 
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doms) had produced a great many mal- 
contents in Scotland, which had en- 
couraged our enemies to attempt dn inva- 
sion in favour of the Pretender: we were 
at the eve of a new settlement taking place 
by introducing a new family to our throne: 
these were arguments, and especially the 
latter was astrong argument in the mouths 
of our ministers, and all such as were 
willing to be convinced by them; but they 
neither were, nor could be arguments of 
weight with any one who had atrue regard 
for common justice, or for the safety of 
our constitution. However, as these last 
were afraid of losing all, they were willing 
to take what they found they could get ; 
and therefore they agreed to the effect of 
the law being suspended for the terms de- 
sired, little imagining that any future par- 
liament would give up, or suspend for a 
moment longer, the effect of such a just 
and beneficial law, especially after the new 
settlement had taken place, and our pre- 
sent royal family had had sufficient time to 
make the people sensible of the benefits 
they reaped from having set them upon the 
throne. 

For this reason, my lords, I think, that 
the clause now offered is very far from be- 
ing a compliment to our present royal 
family ; I am convinced, his majesty will 
not look upon it as such; and this made 
me set out with saying, that if I had not 
the happiness of being intimately acquaint- 
ed with the noble lord who made you the 
motion, I should have suspected him of 
being a rank Jacobite. If we should 
agree to this clause, and if it should be 

passed into a law, it will in my opinion be 
a sort of declaring to the people, that his 
majesty does not depend upon their affec- 
tions, but upon the severity of ¢hose pu- 
nishments which were at first invented for 
the support of arbitrary power ; and, con- 
sequently, instead of being a security for 
our present happy establishment, it may 
occasion its overthrow. Ifthe Pretender, 
either old or young, should land amongst 
us, while such an opinion prevailed among 
the people, he would certainly be joined 
by great numbers of men ; and as this very 
Jaw in case of his success, would be made 
to operate against those who took arms in 
defence of our present establishment, the 
dread of having their families destroyed 
might ieee many noblemen and gentle- 
men of fortune from appearing in defence 
of our government. Nay, I believe, few 
auch would appear upon either side of the 
question. The armies on both sides would 
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be composed of the lowest. dregs of the 
people; and in that case which ever side. 
prevailed, the victorious army would set 
up the most despotic sort of arbitrary 
power. 

This, my lords, has always made the 
think, that we should rather run the risk of 
frequent civil wars, than continue those 
punishments, which are much more se- 
vere upon men of family and fortune, than 
upon the lowest class of people; be- 
cause it is, I believe, impossible abso- 
lutely to prevent civil wars or insurrections. 
in any society whatever; and the differ- 
ence is, that when men of family and for- 
tune, who have had a liberal education, 
and know the fatal consequences of despo- 


tic power: 1 say, when such men appear | 


upon both sides in a civil war, those that 
happen to be upon the victorious side 
will always endeavour to prevent the esta- 
blishment of arbitrary power, and they will 
have such an influence upon the victori- 
ous army as to render their endeavours suc« 
cessful. 
no men of family and fortune upon the 
lucky side, the victorious army will always 
invest their general or chief favourite with 
arbitrary power. I could illustrate this 
maxim from the histories of almost all 
nations: but I have no occasion to resort 
to any but our own, and even in our awn 
history I shall confine myself to two very 
late passages; I mean, what happened in 
the reign of king Charles the first, and in 
that of his son James the second. 

In Charles -the first’s time, my lords, 
the measures of the court were so bad and 
so oppressive, that, I believe, most of the 
noblemen and gentlemen in the kingdom 
would have taken arms against him long 
before the year 1642, if it had not been 
for the danger of ruining their families. 
This danger made them long submit to 
the arbitrary and illegal measures of that 
court, and their tame submission encou- 
raged the court to increase their oppres- 
sions upon the people. At last the popu- 
lar discontents became so general and so 
violent, that every, one saw, it would be 
easy to raise an army against the govern- 
ment; but as the event of war is always 
doubtful, our noblemen and gentlemen 
were still afraid of ruining their families; 
and therefore, when an army was raised, 
but few of them joined it, or desired to 
have any commend in it; sathat the army 
against the government was composed, I 
may say, for the most part, of the lowest, 
scum of the nation, notwithstanding its 


Whereas, when there are few or ~ 
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being raised by the authority of what was 
then called the parliament. What was 
the consequence? ‘This army, that was 
raised in favour of liberty, at last destroy- 
ed it, and invested their general with as 
absolute power as was ever enjoyed by 
any sovereign. Whereas, if our popes 
and gentry had then had nothing to ris 
but their lives, 1am convinced, such ‘num- 
bers of them would have joined the Par- 
liament’s army, that it would have pre- 
vented the civil war, because the king 
would soon have found it impossible for 
him to oppose them: at least they would 
during the war, have got such an influence 
in the victorious army, as would have pre- 
vented that army’s making such-a com- 
pliment to their general. Nay, in such a 
case, I doubt, if Oliver Cromwell would 
ever have been any thing more than a 
captain, or at most the colonel of a regi- 
ment. 

Now, my lords, with regard to the Re- 
volution,’ it is very well known, that the 
prince of Orange was secretly invited over 
and after his landing openly joined by 
many of the first rank in the kingdom. 
As the attempts of the son. were levelled 
against our religion as well as our liber- 
ties, and were more openly avowed than 
ever his father had done, his party in the 
nation was much less considerable than 
his father’s, and. he had this further disad- 
vantage, that a numerous army of veteran 
troops under an experienced leader, was 
actually landed in the island against him. 
This gave a much greater assurance to 
our noblemen and gentlemen of fortune, 
and accordingly, a great number of them 
openly joined the prince of Orange soon 
atter his landing. What was the conse- 
quence, my lords? I believe, I should 
not transgress much upon the character of 
king . William, should I affirm, that he 
was as fond of arbitrary power as Oliver 
Cromwell; and considering the danger we 
were then in, of an immediate invasion 
from France, as well as from the Jacobites 
among our own people, especially in Scot- 
land and Ireland, very strong reasons 


might have been urged for investing him 


with a temporary arbitrary power; but 
those lords and gentlemen, who had joined 
him, and without whom he could do no- 
thing, took care to limit his power within 
narrow bounds enough, so far as related 
to the evils that had .been actually felt; 
and if they had considered our constitu- 
tion a little more maturely, they would 
probably have insisted upon proper regu- 
[VOL. XIII. J 
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lations for preventing those evils which 
have since arisen, and which, if suffered to 
continue, will render useless all that was. 
then done for the preservation of our li- 
berties. 
These two passages, my lords, yield, in 
my opinion, a convincing proof, that we 
ought not to ‘annex such punishments to 
what is called treason, as must terrify our 
men of family and fortune from joining © 
either side in case of a civil war; for 
though a civil war be a very pernicious 
circumstance for any society, yet your 
lordships will admit, I believe, that it is 
not so pernicious as an established despo- 
tic tyranny; and therefore it is ridiculous 
in any society to guard against the lesser 
evil by such methods as must grate 


produce the greater. Ambition of itse 


alone can never produce a civil war: no- 
thing but weakness or oppression in the 
government can produce a civil war; it is 
weakness in a government to suffer any 
single man to possess himself of so muc 
power as may enable him to rebel against 
the government; and nothing but is ek 
sion can raise such a discontent and fer- 
ment among the people, as may enable a 
subject to rise in arms against an establish- 
ed government, with any view of success. 
Even when the the power of our barons 
was at its greatest height, none of them 
ever ventured to take arms against their 
sovereign, till his weak and oppressive 
measures had raised a general and violent 
discontent among the people. It is not 
therefore the severity of the punishment, 
but the wisdom and justice of the admi- 
nistration of government, that can pre- 
vent a civil war. If the government 
through weakness permit any single sub- 
ject to get possession of so much power, 
as to give hima probable view of success 
in an attempt to usurp the government, he 
will attempt it, let the punishment of trea- 
son be what it will; if the discontents of 
the people be, by the oppressive measures 
of the government, rendered general and 
violent, they will at last find a leader, let 
the punishment of treason be never so 
severe. Either of these will produce a 
civil war: the severity of the punishment 
may prevent either side being joined or 
openly supported by any great number of 
men of figure and fortune, but it cannot - 
prevent the war; and a civil war conduct- 
ed by armies on both sides, or upon the 
victorious side, composed generally of the 
dregs of the people, will certainly establish 
an arbitrary and despotic government, 
[3 4] ~ | 
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_ which of all thisfortunes is, iri my opinion, 
the greatest that can befal a society. 

For these reasons, I must be against 
receiving the Clause now offered to your 
lordships; and as Iam firmly attached, &s 
the world knows I have great reason to be 

‘firmly attached, to our present establish- 

ment, I thought myself obliged to be the 
_ first to oppose a clause, introduced under 
the specious pretence of its being neces- 
sary for the support of that establishment, 
‘though it is in reality, according to my 
way of thinking, the most artful, and the 
surest train that ean be laid for blowing 
it up: 


Lord Ichester : 


My lords; as I make no doubt of 
the noble duke’s attachment to our pre- 
‘sent happy establishment, or of his zeal 
for supporting it, I am surprised to hear 
him declare so warmly against a clause 
which, in my opinion, must either be ne- 
‘cessary or very harmless. If it be neces- 
tary for the support of our happy consti- 
‘tution, 1 am persuaded thie noble duke, as 
g00n as he, is convinced of it, will withdraw 
his opposition; and if it be a clause of a 
very harmless nature, I think we should 
‘have so much -complaisince for one ano- 
ther, as in fe oppose a motion, which 


can be’atténde no bad consequence. 
If there Jie dicobites in this ii dom, 
‘the Clause now offered to us cai do no 
harm, because it can bring no family into 
any danger of being ruined; if there are 
but a few Jacobites, the Clause can do but 
‘a very little harm; and if thefe are a great 
miny, the Clause must, I think; be abso- 
lutely necessiry. | 
This last, my lords, I am afraid, is the 
case. Tlie Jacobites have of late years 
‘thade no appearance, it is true, ds Jaco- 
‘bites, because they have had no oppor- 
‘tunity to appear as such, and have found 
_ Out another method of distressing our go- 
vemment, by appedring in the shape of 
patriots or patrons of liberty ; but, I ath 
persuided, there are still 4 great dumber 
of Jacobités in every one of the tlireé 
kingdoms, and, for this reason, I think this 
Clause absolutely necessary ; for it will be 
impossible to keep them quiet, should they 
find but the least glimpse of hopes; and 
evéry otie knows, they ure apt enotigh to 
hope: I gay, it will be impossible, in such 
@ case, to keep them quiet, unless we kee 
them under the lash of those sevéie pu- 
nishments inflicted by the laws, ds they 
stand now, upon treason. The noble duke 
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acknowledges, that the danger a man’s 
family is exposed to by his being guilty of 
treason, is a inuch better pledge for his 
submission to the established government 
of his country, than any personal purish- 
ment that can be invented. In this I 
concur with him, and, I think, he must 
concur with me in opinion, that if there be. 
a great number of Jacobites in the king- 
dom, our continuing the present punish- 
ments upon treason willbe a much greater 
restraint upon them, and a much better sé- 
curity for our present happy establishment, 
against any new attempts in favour of this 
new Pretender, than if we were to allow 
the law of the 7th of queen Anne to take 
effect, which it will do the moment the 
breath is out of the body of him who now 
pretends a right to his majesty’s crown and 
dignity. 

Therefore, my lords, the only ques- 
tion now before us must be, whether we 
have now such a number of Jacobites 
amongst us, as might, in conjunction with 
a powerful assistance from abroad, make & 
new attempt in favour of the Pretender, 
and bring our present happy establishment 
once more to depend upon the doubtful 
event of a battle; and as to this question, 
I think, there is no doubt to be made of it, 
It is impossible to suppose, that the court 
of France would have thought of invadin 
this kingdom with 14 or 15,000 men, rf 
they had not been assured of being power- 
fully assisted by the Jacobites here at 
home. That court could not judge so ridi- 
culously as to fancy, that they could con- 
quer this kingdom with 15,000 men, not 
could they be so foolish as to send such & 
number of their troops to this island, to be 
madeé prisoners of war upon their first 
landirig; which would certainly have been 
the case, if they had not been immediately 
joined by # great number of our own peo- 
ple, and insurréctions made in every other 
part of the kingdom, in ordet to oblige hit 
majesty to divide his troops, and prevent 
his being able to send any considerable 
body of them against these foreign in- 
vaders, We must therefore, I think, cori- 
clude, that the court of Frarice had a cor: 
nd pean with the Jacobites here, ahd 
hed assutarices froth them, that their troops 
wuld be jotried, as soon as landed, b 
such numbeéts of gur own people, or suc 
insurtéctions rdised tigainst our govern= 
ment, as would at least give them an 
équal chance for victory. His miajesty’s 
not Having been able hithtito to discover 
that correspondence, or at least riot fe 
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clearly as to be able to convict any person, 
is so far from being an argument that 
there was no such thing, that, in my opi- 
nion, it ought to convince us of aur dan- 
er’s being now much greatey from the 
acobites than ever it was heretofqre; he- 
cause the Jacobites of these days have, it 
seems, learned how to keep their secrets 
much better than their ancestors ever 
knew haw to do; and of all plots those 
are the most dangerous, which are so cun- 
ningly laid, that no discovery can be made 
till they came to the yerge of execution, 
no not even after the execution has been 
prevented by a manifest interposition of 
Prayidence, which was certainly the case 
with regard to the last intended inyasion. 
_In all questions of this nature, my lords, 
it must be granted, that the fence ought 
ta be equal to the danger: in 1709, the 
 peliaapar theught the danger our present 
Ppy establishment was in fram the Pre- 
tender, sa great, that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary, during his life at least, to keep 
up all thase fences, which had been con- 
trived by our ancestors for securing our 
government, and preserving the peace of 
the society. It is evident from what has 
but just happened, that opr danger from 
the san is at least equal to that we were 
then in from the father, and therefore the 
same fences ought ta be kept up. In my 
opinion, aur danger from the sop will be 
much greater than ever it was from the 
father. Of this the first copy we have 
had of his conduct is, I think, a con- 
vincing proof: his secrecy, his expedition, 
and his contrivance, seem ta be much 
greater and better than ever his father 
was famed for. His journey from Rome, 
or, I should rather say, his escape from 
all these watchful eyes we must suppose 
he then had fixed upen him, was sa well 
contrived, and executed with such secrecy 
and expedition, that we cannot, I think, 
he tao much upon our guard, or take too 
many: precautions against being eurprised 
by him, and the party he must always have 
in this kmgdom. In 1709, the parliament 
thought it reasonable, that the severe pu- 
nishments upon treason should cease as 
spon ag the danger was over; but their 
suspending the effect of the law they then 
made, is a proof that they thought it un- 
reasgnable to make the punishments cease 
before the danger ceaked ; and as it is ap- 
rent, that our danger from the son will 
as great as ever it was from the father, if 
weare now of the same opinion with the 
parliament in 1709, we must suspend the 
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effect of that law during the life of the son, 
ag well as they did during the life of the 
father. I am, my lords, of the same opi- 
nion that parliament was of: I think the 
punishments aught nat to cease, the 
fences ought not ta be demolished, as long 
as the danger continues ; and when I con- 
sider what a number of great men and true 
patriots we had then in both Houses, I 
must say, Iam proud of being of their 
opinion; in testimony whereof, I shall 
most heartily give my vote for the Clause 
now offered to your lordships. | 


Lord Hervey : 


My lords; It is always with great 
caution and even with diffidence, that I 
dissent from the opinion of the learned 
lord upon the woolsack, especially in mat- 
ters of law; but in the present case I can- 
nat agree with him, because I think the 
punishments now by law inflicted upoa 
treason, contrary both ta justice and reli- 
gion ; and I must heg leave to say, that I 
ook ypon it ag an insult upon Divine Pro- 
vidence to assert, that any thing is neces- 
sary for preserving the peace,of society, 
which is in itself both irreligious and un- 


just. : : 


I shall give myself no trouble, my lords, 
about the antiquity of those punishments, 
or about who were their patrons in the 
peer 1709; but I must desire the noble 
ord whe spoke last ta remember, that 
these great men, wham, I suppose, he 
calls true patriots, were then ministers of 
state; and when he reflects upon this, he 
will, perhaps, with me, suppose, that they 
insisted upon the effect of that law being 
suspended during the Pretender’s life, not 
as patriots but as ministers; for we have 
often found, that the most zealous patriots 
begin to think very differently, as soon as 
they become ministers. 1 have as high a 
veneration for the memory of those great 
men as any lard can have, and I have as 
great a regard for what appears to have 
been their opinion; yet, 1 think, they 
were sometimes mistaken ; for it was those 
very great men, that, in the 4th of the 
same queen, pracured the repeal of those 
clauses.in the Act of Settlement, which 
enacted, that all resolutions of the priv 
council should be signed by such as a 
vised and consented to them; and that no» 
person wha had office or place of profit 
under the king, or pension from the crown, 
should serve as member of the House of 
Commons. Now, I believe, there is never 
a real patriot in the kingdom but wishes, 
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that neither of these clauses had ever been 
repealed; so that great men and true 
patriots as they were, it must be allowed, 
that they were sometimes mistaken. But 
suppose they had never in any other case 
been mistaken, they were certainly so 
when they contended that acts of injustice 
and irreligion were, or could at any time, 
be necessary for the support of our pre- 
sent establishment. 

Such acts, my lords, can never be ne- 
cessary for the support of any just and 
rightful government: they are the prac- 
tices of the devil, and can never be neces- 
sary but for the sunport of an oppressive, 
a tyrannical, a devilish government. Such 
punishments can never be necessary for 
the support of our present establishment, 
which was founded upon the downfall of 
nt abs tyranny, and arbitrary power ; 
and must cease to be what it now is, or 
ever was designed to be, if any of these 
should ever be introduced. Some of your 


Jordships may, perhaps, think, that your 


agreeing to this clause.will be a testimony 
of your zeal for our present establish- 
ment; but I am far from thinking 
so, and if I did, I should not be for 
giving such testimonies as may destroy 
the liberties of the people. Time, my 
lords, shalt manifest my zeal for our pre- 
sent establishment: time shall shew my 
Joyalty to. my sovereign: time shall de- 
monstrate my affection for his majesty. 
For this purpose I make no doubt of hav- 
ing many proper opportunities, if I live 
but a few years; and, therefore, if there 
were no injustice, if there were nothing 
inconsistent with religion, in what is now 
proposed, I should decline giving a testi- 
mony of my zeal, loyalty, or affection, by 
any such dangerous and precipitate com- 
pliment to the crown, as the Clause now 
offered to your lordships. 

This, my Iérds, I say, I should decline 
doing, were there nothing in the Clause 


Inconsistent with justice or religion; but 


as it is inconsistent with both, I think my- 
self obliged to declare against it, in that 
manner which I think the most open and 
avowed. Can any one say, it is just to 
make an innocent heir suffer for the crime 


of his ancestor? Can an one say, the 
e 


heir does not suffer, when he loses a peer- 
age and an estate, which has been pre- 
served in the family for many ages, and 
transmitted from father to son. through 
many generations? Does not the heir suf- 
fer, when he, for his father’s crime, is ¥en- 
dered incapable of succeeding to his grand- 
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father or uncle, to whom he would other- 
wise have been heir at law? This of cor- 
ruption of blood, my lords, is one of the 
most unjust and cruel conceits that ever 
entered into the head of a pettyfogging . 
attorney. These punishments are there- 
fore plainly unjust, and, I hope, the reve- 
rend bench will assist me in shewing, that 
they are inconsistent with religion ; for we 
have this precept delivered to us from the 
highest authority, «« That the father shall 
not suffer for the child, nor the child for 
the father; but every one shall bear his 
own iniquity.” 

Therefore, my lords, if the punishments 
now inflicted upon treason be both unjust 
and inconsistent with religion, can it be 
an argument for continuing them, to say, 
that the ruin a man’s family must under- 
go, the miseries his children must suffer 
by his crime, will be such a restramt as 
may prevent his being guilty of it. Sure- 
ly, my lords, this argument can have no 
weight with any man of common justice, 
much less with any man of true Chris- 
tianity. Our present establishment is 
founded upon justice, and, I hope, upon 
true Christianity: I am sure, it can never 
stand in need of, I hope it will never seek 
a support but what is agreeable to both. 
If it ever should, it will, as I have said, 
cease to be what it is, and will become 
such an establishment as neither can de- 
serve nor meet with a support from any 
true Englishman; and if the noble lord 
who made this motion were of my way of 
thinking, instead of moving such a clause 
as this, he would have brought in 4 clause 
for bringing the act of the 7th of queen. 
Anne into Immediate force. 

This, my lords, would have been shew- 
ing a proper, and, I am convinced, a just 
contempt of the late intended invasion, if 
any such was really intended, and of that 
party which is called the Jacobite party in 
these kingdoms. I was really sorry to 
hear the noble lord, who spoke last, re- 
idea that party in such a formidable 
ight, and much more sorry to hear his 
lordship say, that théy now appeared under — 
the mask of liberty. My lords, it is a 
mask they never can put on, unless our 
liberties be in apparent danger. If they 
should: raise the cry of liberty, when none 
but they think our liberties in danger, the 
mask could be of no use, because every 
one would see through it, and discover 
the Jacobite face that wore it. They 
never can conceal themselves under such a 
mask, but when our liberties are generally” 
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thought to be in real danger, and as this 
may probably be the consequence of our 
agreeing to this Clause, the regard I have 
for our present ha Py establishment, as 
well as the regar 

Christianity, and your lordships’ families, 
must determine me against it. 


_ The Earl of Cholmondeley : 


My lords; I have often seen the 
subject of debate departed from in this 
House, but I never saw it so much depart- 
ed from, as in the question now before us. 
Instead of answering the arguments ad- 
vanced by the noble ford who moved you 
the question, or by the learned lord upon 
the woolsack, the lords who have spoke 
against it, ‘have run out in invectives 
against our laws in general, and, indeed, 
against the laws of every well-regulated 
_ society in the known world. By the whole 
tenour of our laws, from the beginning 
to this very day, the child suffers by the 
crime of the father; and the case is, and 
ever was the same, in all the countries i 
ever read of. It is hardly possible to con- 
trive a punishment for the guilty father, in 
which fis innocent child must not be a 
partaker. Nature has made it so; and 
when you go about to alter the nature of 
things by human institutions, you will al- 
ways find yourselves disappointed. If you 
set a fine, a mulct, or an amerciament 
upon a guilty father, does not his innocent 
child thereby suffer? Is not the estate 
‘thereby diminished, to which the child has, 
by law, a right to succeed? Theré is, 
therefore, nothing in forfeitures for trea- 
son, but what proceeds from the nature of 
things; and, as God Almighty is the au- 
thor of nature, I am sure it is not very 
consistent with religion, natural or reveal- 
ed, to say, that there is injustice in any 
thing that proceeds from such an origin. 

Besides, my lords, there is in forfeitures 
a sort of retribution which is due to so- 
ciety. To leave the heir to succeed to 
the whole estate of his traitorous ancestor, 
would be doing injustice to every member 
of society not concerned with him in his 
treason. By such crimes society is gene- 
rally put to a very great extraordinary ex- 


pence ; and if the estates of the traitors or’ 


rebels are not applied towards answering 
that expence, or making good the expence 
which the public has been put to by their 
rebellion, it must be levied upon the es- 
tates of the innocent. Which, I pray, my 
lords, is the most just, or the most conso- 
nant to the rules of right reason, that the 
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wards making good the expence which the 
public has been put to by their crimes, or 
that the expence should be levied upon the 
estates of the innocent? This argument, I 
know, could not have had much weight in 
ancient times, when the estates of truitors 
were, without any controul, granted away 
by our kings to their favourites: but his 
late majesty made a precedent, which, I 
hope, will be followed by all his successors : 
he most wisely and justly surrendered to 
the public, his right to the estates that had 
been forfeited by the rebellion at the be- 
ginning of his reign, to the end that they 
might be applied, by this House, towards 
making good the expence the public had 
been put to by that rebellion ; and as this 
precedent will probably be followed in all 
future times, I think we have the less rea- 
son to find fault with the forfeitures which 
are, by law, annexed to the crime of 
treason. 

My lords, I have as great a compassion 
for the innocent children of forfeiting per- 
sons, as any man can, or ought to have; 
but as nature has instilled into-mankind a 
natural affection for their children, and a 
desire to advance their condition in the 
world, all ‘lawgivers have, and we must 


avail ourselves of this natural affection, in’ 


order to prevent: the crime of treason, 
which, of all others, is the most heinous, 
because it is attended with the most dire- 
ful consequences. If it were not for this, 
my lords, some person or other would be 


every day conspiring murders and assassi- — 


nations, not only against the king, but 
against every one of his ministers and 
judges. 
their high offices, be every day provoking 
the resentment and revenge of some man 
or other, nothing can protect them against 
public assaults or | aR assassinations, 
but the severity of the punishments in- 
flicted upon such crimes; so that those 
punishments are necessary, not only for 
preventing rebellions and assassinations, 
which may proceed from ambition or a 
wrong principle, but also for- preventing 
those rebellions and assassinations or poi- 
sonings, which may proceed from private 
resentment or revenge. | 

As [have mentioned one human affec- 
tion which all governments have availed 
themselves of, in order to prevent treasons, 
I must mention another which all wise 
lawgivers have thought it necessary to 
guard against; and that is, the desire a 


son generally has to revenge the death of 
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estates of the guilty should be applied to- 


As they must, by the nature of 
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his father. There are few men that suffer 
for treason who are not supposed, by those 
of ‘their party, to have been unjustly put 
tea death. ‘This inspires the son, who is 
enerally of the same principle with the 
ather, to endeavour to revenge his father’s 
death; and, therefore, in order. to put it 
out of his power to do so, it has been 
found necessary to strip him, as much as 
ossible, of every thing he could claim, as 
heir to his father. If, by his future con- 
duct and behaviour, he shews, that he ig 
not of the same principle with his father, 
that he thinks his father wag justly put to 
death, and that therefore he is resolved, 
ipstead of revenging his father’s death, to 
do all in his power towards atoning for the 
injury his father did to society, he ma 
then be restored; and our histories wi 
shew us, that, in such cases, the son has 
generally been restored, as far as cquid be 
one, without doing an injury to any third 
person. . | 
I hope, my lords, I have now vindicated 
-aur laws from all those invectives that 
have been thrown out against them, on 
account of the punishments inflicted upon 
treason. I hope, I have shewn, that those 
punishments are not only just but neces- 
sary, for guarding against those dangers, 
which all governments and supreme ma- 
gistrates are’ exposed to, from the ambi- 
tion, resentment, and revenge of the 
wicked, or the wrong principles of the de- 
luded part of their people; and when any 
noble lord convinces me, that we shall be 
in less danger from the son of the Pre- 
tender, than we ever were from the Pre- 
tender himself, I promise him I shall con- 
cur in giving my negative to the Clause 
now sf ee your consideration; but, till 
that is done, | shall remain in my. present 
apinion ; and, if I find it cannot be done, 
I shall agree to the making this Clause part 
af the Bill now hefore you. 


Lord Talbot : . 


. ~ My lords ; if I can form 4 right 
judgment of any question, I take the ques- 


* 


tion now before ug to be, Whether we. 


shall continue the punishments naw b 
law inflicted upon treason, or concur wi 

a former parliament in having @ period put 
to those punishmenta; and upon such a 
question, ought not we to inquire into the 
nature of those punishmenty? Can any 
such inquiry be a departure from the ques- 
tion under consideration? J am surptised 


to hear any lord say so, Suppose that | 
upon such an inqwry some reflections 
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have been thrown out upon our laws in 
general, or at least that branch of them 
which relates to the punishment of trea- 
son: if they are unjust, if they are un- 
christian, do they not deserve those re- | 
flections? Ought we tp allow ourselves 
to be prevailed on by any danger, rea} or 
imaginary, to continue such laws in force? 
Much less ought we to revive them after 
they have been. repealed. Surely it will 
not be said, that our ancestors never made 
an unjust or ridiculous law, Buta few 
sessions ago, we repealed a part of qur 
ancient law, which was both unjust: and 
ridiculous: I mean the laws against witch- 
craft; which would be a crime, if there 
could be any such, of a mare heinous na- 
ture than treason against an earthly king; 
because a combination with the devil, if 
there could be any such, would be high 
treason against God Almighty, who ig 
king of kings. If ancient laws were ta he 
had in such reverence that none of them 
must ever be found fault with or repealed, 
we should have had still in force the an- 
cient law deHeretico comburendo ; and if 
the execution ofsuch a law were committed 
to the superstitious bigots, even of ‘our 
Established Church, I do not know but 
most of your lordships might be in dan- 
ger. 

Therefore, my lords, upon such a ques- 
tian as the present, we are not ta shew 
any greater respect to our ancient laws 
than we think they deserve; and-I will 
maintain, that neither our ancient laws 
against witchcraft, nor thase against here- 
tics, were so unjust in themselves ag our 
laws against treason. By our laws against 
witchcraft, indeed, a crime was supposed, 
which, from a little mare study into tha 
nature of things, we are now convinced, 
never could exist ; and by our laws against 
heresy, we made that criminal which wag 
in itself perfectly innocent; hut the pu- 
nishments inflicted by both those laws fell 
upon none but those who were either 
proved, or confessed themselves to be 
guilty of what was laid to their charge. © 
Whereas the punishments inflicted by our 
laws against treason, fall upon those that 
were never accused; for after you have 
hanged or beheaded a traitor, no forfei- 
ture can be 8 punishment upon him, but 
upon his innocent children; which is not - 
anly contrary to natural justice, but to 
that revealed precept which has beer 
mentioned by a noble lord in this debate. 

Thus, my lords, the punishment now 
desired to be continued, being against re- 
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vealed religion a well as natural justice, 
no apprehension of danger shall ever pre- 
vail with tne to give my conserit to it; and 
therefore, I shail give myself tio trouble 
about inquiring, whether we may itow be 
in as much danget from this new Preten- 
‘der, as ever we were from the father: I 
am persuaded we never cah be in any real 
danger from either, unless the mal-admi- 
histration of Sur government gives rise to 
it. But; for God’s sake, my lords, what is 
the danget we are now i? We have been 
told, it is trite, of a designed invasion, and 
that invasion is now, r find, represented 
in a most terrible light; but I do not 
know that there was ever such & thing 
really designed. I am sure I have no par- 
liamentary authority to say so. I believe, 
indeed, the French had a design to frighten 
us: thank God! they have not frightened 
us into a neutrality, as they did a certain 
electorate two years ago. But there isno 
eee that the Frerich really intended to 
land their troops; for, surely, the Més- 
gage we received upon that occasion, will 
not be allowed to be & sufficient proof of 
it. That Message was plainly a ministe- 
fial Message: in one case it has already 
p Leah to be without foundation: It has 
already appeared, that if an invasion was 
designed; it was riot ir concett with any 
‘of the disaffected at home. Addresses 
never were more general or more unani- 
mous; nevef cofitained more warm expres- 
sions of duty and affection to his majesty, 
thati they did upon that occasion; ahd I 
ust observe; that thé proposition now 
before tis is Hut a bad return to the peoplé 
for the royalty they expressed in these Ad- 
‘dresses, and for the many sums that have 
been, I will not say profusely, but liberally 
Brantéed Pe serps t is thereforé 
evident, that if any invasion was really 
designed, it was not in concert with the 
disaffected at home; atid as the Message 
has in that case appeared to he without 
. foundation, I must suspect its foundation 
es td the other. 

It has been said, thy ldtds, that the law 
We aré row to suspend, and which will be, 
I believé, 4 suspension in secula séctidoram, 
Was the chief consideration that induced 
the Scots td submit themselves to our 
laws of treason. Whitever was in this, 1 
must now wish, that at the same timé we 
es an them to our laws of treason, We 

rad adopted one of theits. If I have been 
_ Fightly informed, leasing-making was trea- 
fon by their law: that is to say, it was 
treasoh to nilsrepresent the king to his 
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subjects, or the subjects to the king, in 
such a manner as might create diffidence 
in the one, or disaffection in the other. If 
this were now treason by otrr law, the ad- 
visers of that Message would, in my opi- 
nion, be in some danger; for to represent 
to the kin, that the invasion was designed 
in concert with the disaffected at honié, 
was, from what now appears, oné of the 
rhost heinous sorts of leasing-making ; be- 
cause it could nat but give his majesty & 
diffidence of his people; and it is now, £ 
think, evident, that theré was not the least 
ground for endeavouring to create in hitn 
such a diffidence. Nay, thank God! the 
treasonable design had not the intended 
effect: his majesty soon saw the ground- 
lessness of the representation; and in ‘his 
last Speech frota the throne, which I am 

ded was his own, has contradicted 
what was asserted in the Message, relating 
to the invasion being designed in concéft 
with the disaffected at home. 

But, my lords, whatever was in the late 
invasion: whether it was really designed, 
or designed in concert with the disaffected 
at home, the danger is now over. We 
are now Upon our guard: and the people 
have so generally declared their affection 
to his majesty, and their aversion to this 
new Pretender, as well as the eld, that 
we must be conviticed of our having no- 
thing to fear from the disaffected: even 
the French court, if they éver intended dn 
invasion, must now be convinted, that 
they were imposed on by the exiled Jaco- 
bites abroad; or by some mad enthusiasts 
ut home, who are rather to be called dis- 
tratted than disaffected. This will be a 
warning to that court never to trust any 
moré to such informers or assistants ; and. 
it is very certain they can nevér expect 
any other in this kingdom, unless th 
should be furnished therewith by the op- 

ressive and afbitrary iieasures pursed 
eur governinent. The bést way, theré- 
fore, to provide aginst any danger we 
may bé in from the present Pretender; or 
from any futuie Pretender, ik, by popa- — 
lar meastirées; and populdr laws, to rivet . 
the affettivns of the peoplé updn‘the royal 
family now in possession of out thtoiie ; 
for, hotwithstanding the attachment F have 
to this royal family, and I have as much 
as any true Englishman can have, if an 
future prince of this family should éneroac 
upon the liberties of the people, ard éi- 
deavoar to establish arbitrary power; I 
hope he will find that no laws, however 
dever’, however cruel, however unjust, are 
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sufficient to make Englishmen bow down, 
and tamely submit their necks to the yoke ; 
for the honour of my country, 1 hope the 
people, or some part of them, would make 
some struggle for rescuing their liberties ; 
but as such laws may contribute towards 
making that struggle unsuccessful, and to- 
wards fixing the yoke upon the cowardly 
herd, that, frightened by such laws, re- 
fused to join in the glorious attempt; 
therefore I shall always be against conti- 
nuing them, and much more against re- 
viving those that have been abolished, or 
-have had a period put to their duration by 
the virtue and foresight of our ancestors. 
My lords, I am the more zealous against 
continuing those severe and unjust punish- 
ments against treason, because, I think, 
the word itself has never been sufficient- 
ly described. Treason, according to our 
lawyers, may be committed against the 
crown, but no treason can be committed 
against the people. The people, in de- 
defending their liberties against the crown, 
may be guilty of what is by law called 
treason; and yet the crown, by which 
I mean the ministers of the crown, are 
not by law deemed guilty of treason, 
even when they attack the liberties of the 
people in the most open and profligate 
manner. Therefore, as your lordships 
have now the laws of treason under your 
consideration, I hope, you will make the 
danger equal on both sides: I hope you 
will pass a law for declaring it to be 
treason in ministers, to combine and con- 
trive any methods for governing without a 
parliament ; or to apply the power or 
money of the crown towards corrupting 
any member of parliament, or any voter 
at an election. Such laws as these, and a 
due enquiry into the conduct of ministers 
or officers, when loudly called for by the 
people, would more effectually secure us 
against the Pretender, than the most severe 
punishments you can inflict upon treason. 
Nay, I am persuaded, we should not 
have been in any danger of an invasion, 
or at least we should have despised it, 
if a proper enquiry had been made into 
a late minister’s conduct. It was the 
disappointment the people then met 
with, that encouraged both the French 
and the Jacobites to meditate an invasion 
of this island; and though that enqui 
now seems to be over, yet I hope to see it 


again set on foot. If it were twenty years- 


hence, and the minister should live so 
long, I should be for reviving it; because 
from thence would appear, how we have 
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every man must acknowledge to be unfor- 
tunate, but from which no man can tell 
how, or whether we shall ever be able to 
recover. 

I hope, my lords, I have given sufficient 
reasons for my being against the Clause 
now under your consideration. If it had 
been originally brought into the Bill, I 
should have been against it; but were I 
convinced of its being necessary to sus- 
pend the effect of the law of the 7th of 
je Anne, | should be against its being 

one in this abrupt and irregular manner. 

It is an affair of so high importance, that 

it deserves the most mature consideration 

of parliament; whereas, by the method 

now proposed, you are not to allow it near 

so much consideration as is always allowed 

to a turnpike bill. Therefore, if your, 
lordships are resolved to suspend, for a 

new term, the effect of that law, which on 

both sides is allowed to be of great bene- 

fit as well as importance to the subject, I 

hope, you will let it pass through the usual 

forms, which you may do by rejecting the 

Bill now before you, and ordering in a 

new Bill with this Clause in the body of it. . 
This, I hope, you will do for decency’s 

» that you may not seem to have an 

excessive concern for the security of the 

crown, but not the least concern for the 

security of the subject. __ a 

Before I have done, my lords, I must 
beg leave to take notice of the arguments 
made use of by the noble lord who spoke 
last in favour of this Clause. His lordship 
said, that as the public is always put to a 
great expence by treasons and rebellions, 
it is more reasonable to have that expence 
made good, out of the estates of the 
traitors, than out of the pockets of the in- 
nocent. If his lerdship had concluded bis 
speech with a clause for appropriating the 
estates of all future traitors to this purpose, 
there would have been a great deal more _ 
weight in his argument; for the example 
of the late king is no way binding upon 
his successors; and though he was so good 
as to give the forfeited estates to the pub- 
lic, yet his ministers took care to manage 
it so as ta let the public reap very little 
benefit from that generous donation ; for 
by establishing a new commission and a 
great number of new offices, which they 
took care to give to their friends, the sa- 
laries of those commissioners and officers 
ran away with a great part of the profits. 
This argument can therefore derive very 
little force from past experience, and 
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much less from future expectation ; but if 
it did, it is not proper or just. As treason 
is death by law, and as the estates of dead 
men develve to their heirs, the estate does 
not belong to the traitor but to his heirs, 
‘who are as innocent as any of the rest of 
the people, and therefore ought not to be 
made to contribute any more than their 
share towards the public expence occa- 
sioned by the rebellion. Besides, there 
are many treasons which occasion little or 
no expence to the public; and I should be 
glad to know, how the forfeiture of a 
peerage can be made to contribute to- 
wards the public expence, or why a son 
should be disabled from succeeding to the 
estate of his grandfather or other ancestor, 
which never belonged to his guilty father ; 
for as such an estate is not forfeited to the 
crown, but goes to the next heir after the 
son of the traitor, it cannot be applied to- 
wards making good the public expence oc- 
easioned by the father’s treason. 

~The other argument mentioned by the 
noble lord, can be no good reason for thus 
disabling the innocent children. His lord- 
ship was pleased to say, that the children 
are generally bred up in the same princi- 
ples with the father, and consequently in- 
clined by nature to resent and revenge, if 
in their power, the death of the father, 
which, from their being of the same prin- 
ciple, they must think unjust; therefore, 
as they are supposed to be rebels in their 
hearts, the society has good reason to put 
it out of their power to rebel. My lords, 
can a supposition or conceit be ever plead- 
ed as a good reason for doing an act of in- 
justice? The grandson has a right, after 
the death of his father, to succeed to the 
estate of his grandfather, and if he has not 
forfeited that right by any crime of his 
own, it is-an act of injustice to take it 
from him. Besides, the very supposition 
Pee from the injustice of our laws. 

f the sons ef rebels have generally adopt- 
ed their father’s principles, and have been 
ready to concur in the same sort of crimes, 
it is because they find themselves deprived 
of those dignities, rights, and possessions, 
to which they have a natural right, and to 
which they cannot expect to be restored, 
but by succeeding in such an attempt as 
their unfortunate father had failed in. 
This makes them ready to embark in any 
design of the same sort; whereas, were 
they in possession of all those rights, dig- 
nities, and possessions, their father’s un- 
lucky fate would be a warning to them not 
to run the same risk, : 
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I have said, my lords, that the only way 
by which the son or grandson of a forfeit- 
ing person can expect to be restored to’ 
the dignities and possessions of his father 
or grandfather, is by succeeding in such 
an attempt as his ancestor had failed in ; 
and with regard to traitors or rebels against 
the crown, I say it from what I may call 
uninterrupted experience: in our whole 
history, I believe, we cannot find one ex- 
a ea where the son or grandson of such 
a forfeiting person was restored, unless 
when upon some revolution of government 
that party came into power, by whom the 
treason of the father or grandfather had 
been countenanced, and secretly approved . 
of. In cases, indeed, where ministers and 
their toois have been condemned, and 
their estates confiscated, by parliament, we 
often find their sons, and sometimes them- 
selves, restored to all their dignities and 
estates ; for care has generally been taken’ 
not to let any family suffer for what is 
usually, though very improperly, called — 
serving the crown ; but many a family has 
been ruined for what has been afterwards 
acknowledged to be serving the people. 

Therefore, my lords, if from our histo- 
ries it appeared to be unexceptionably 
true, which is far from being the case, 
that the children ofa forfeiting person are 
bred up in the same ‘principles, and go- 
verned by the same inclinations with the 
father, it could not be assigned as a good 
reason for continuing those punishments 
upon treason, that are in time to be abo- 
lished by the 7th of queen Anne ; because 
the childrens having an inclination to re- 
bellion is the effect and not the cause of 
those punishments. If I should without 
any cause cut a man’s hands off, it would 
be very natural for me to suppose that 
man'to be my enemy ; but what a ridicu- 
lous way of arguing would it be in me to 
assign this supposition as a good reason 
for my having cut off the hands of a man 
who had never before done me any injury? 
Surely, your lordships cannot be in the 
least swayed by such an argument; and 
as this is the chief argument I have yet 
heard in favour of this Clause, I must 
therefore be of opinion, that it qught not 
to meet with any countenance in this. 
august assembly. | 


Lord Carteret : 


My lords; I shall not give myself 
much trouble, nor take up much of your: 
lordships’ time, in refuting the arguments 
drawn from natural justice or religion 
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against the punishment of forfeiture for 
treason, for if we should admit them to be 
of any weight, we must condemn the prac- 
tice of all ages, and of all countries, whe- 
ther Christidn, Pagan, or Mahometan. 
When a man is possessed of an estate in 
fee simple, it is absolutely his own; he 
may alienate it by his deed: he may dis- 
pose of it by his will: by either he may 
deprive his children of it. Why then 
should he not be made to forfeit it by his 
crime? His children have no right to it 
till after his death; and consequently the 
forfeiture cannot be a punishment upon 
them, nor can it be said to be an injustice 
done to them, any more than it can be said 
to be an injustice done to the children, 
when the father alienates his estate in his 
ife time, or devises it to strangers by his 
will. By our laws, even as they now stand, 
mo man can forfeit any greater estate than 
he has in his lands: when he has an estate 
for life only, his children, or those in re- 
mainder or reversion, have then aright in- 
herent in them, even before the death of the 
father or tenant for life; and therefore he 
forfeits only the possession during his life. 
But when a man has a fee simple in his 
_ lands, his children have not during his life 
any shadow of right inherent in them, and 
therefore no right can be taken away from 
them by the forfeiture of the father. 
Neither justice nor religion have, 
therefore, any thing to do, my lords, in the 
present question: it is merely a political 
question, and the sole consideration is, 
what is mest safe or convenient for the sv- 
ciety. Upon this footing I shall take it 
up, and upen this foeting I hope to be 


able to shew, that society cannot be. 


safe without your lordships agreeing to 
the Clause now offered to you. How the 
— Message sent some-time.ago by his ma- 
jesty to your lordships can called 
4 ministerial message, [ cannot conceive: 
i¢ was delivered to your lordships by 


express orders from. his majesty; it was: 


signed with his majesty’s own hand; and, 
consequently, must. be called his ma- 
jesty’s message, if any message can ever 
be called so. It was not only his majesty’s 
_Ywessage, but it was true in every particu- 
cular. The French certainly designed to 
“ invade us, and were as much in earnest ax 
that court ever was: that design was laid 
in concert with Jacobites here at home. 
His majesty had certain proof of that con- 


cert: even I myself: have seen letters from. 


the Pretender, and in hisown hand-writing; 


but the administration were in the right not: 
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to prosecute with severity, or to expose. 
all they knew. It is best to let such 
things sink of themselves, when there is a 
probability of their doing so; for I shall, 
always be for letting even the guilty es- 
cape, when it can be done with safety to. 
the public. Surely, the prudence, or the. 
lenity of the government upon such occa-. 
sions is not to be brought as an argument, 
that there never was any such design aca 
tually on foot. : 
_ My lords, I am so certain of such a dee. 
sign having been set on foot, that, 1 am. 
afraid, it is not yet laid aside. Accord- 
ing to all our public accounts, the Frencly 
did make an attempt, they actually em- 
barked their troops, and if their Brest, 
squadron had met with a fair wind, the, 
embarkation at Dunkirk would probably 
have been made, and the fleet sailed, bee. 
fore that storm happened which dispersed, 
them: Notwithstanding their providena 
tial disappointment at that time, they keep, 
still at the same port a body of troops, and 
all other things necessary for an invasion s 
and they may very probably make a se-. 
cond attempt before the end of this sum-. 
mer. I fudge so, my lords, not only from. 
private accounts, but from its being their. 
interest to do so: a body of 15,000 men. 
landed in this island, with the Pretender,: 
or one of his sons at their head, would be. 
of infinite service to the French at this. 
critical conjuncture. Such a body, I shall. 
admit, could net conquer this island ; but: 
with the assistance of the Jacobites, they 
would certainly involve us in a civil war:, 
in the mean time the French might be, 
able to subdue Europe; or at least to bring: 
all the potentates thereof under the direc-’ 
tion of their court, and then they could. 
reinforce their troops in this island with. 
what numbers they pleased, se that we. 
ourselves should at last be obliged to sub-: 
mit, and forced to receive a religion, ag 
well as a king, from the court of France. ~ 
I hope, my lords, the disaffected in this, 
island are notnear so numerous as they are: 
represented to the French court, by the 
avewed Jacobites abroad, .or the conceal. 
ed ones at home; but they are certdialy; 
much mere numerous than I could wish,- 


and more numerous than some lords seem: 


to believe. ‘The Addresses lately sent up,: 
or the warm expressions-contained inthem,' 


are far from being a praof to the contrary., 


Our‘ histories: must inforga us what little: 
dependence is to be had - Addresses ;: 
and many of those lately sent up were, I. 


believe, nothing less than sincere. The: 
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warmest expressions in such Addresses 
are so far from being certain signs of 
loyalty, that they are often made use of as 
a cloak for disaffection and sedition. 

* Therefore, I hope, your lordships will 
not, from thenumber of those Addresses, or 
from the warm expressions of affection 
and loyalty that may be contained in 
them: I say, I hope, you will not from 
thence conclude that we have no disaffect- 
ed party in the kingdom, or that the go- 
vernment can be in little or no danger from 
that party. These, my lords, are blessings 
we cannot expect, as long as the Pretender 
er either of his sons remains alive; and 
_eonsequently we ought not to part with 
any law or custom that may tend to secure 
our government against that danger, as 
long as it subsists. If the parliament in 
1709 had foreseen or imagined, that the 
Pretender would have married and had 
children, they would certainly have sus- 
aaa the effect of that law during the 

ife of any child he might have, as well as 
during his own: for they could not but 
suppose, that our danger from the son 
would be at least equal to what it ever was 
from the father; and since they thought 
it necessary to suspend the effect of their 
law during the life of the father, they 
would certainly have thought it as neces- 
sary to suspend it during the life of the 
son, had they imagined that he could have 
had one or more sons born in lawful wed- 

Jock. But they could not imagine an 
such thing; for no man then supposed, 
that the Pretender could have matched 
himself to the daughter of any sovereign 
prince in Europe; and it was supposed, 
that the high dignity he wfetended to, 
would have prevented his matching him- 
self with any other. 

‘ Things have happened contrary to the 
expcctation of that parliament. The Pre- 
tender not only got a wife, but has got two 
‘sons now grown up ‘to man’s estate, and 
the eldest of them has already threatened 
this kingdom with an invasion. In these 
circumstances, if we are of the same_opi- 
nion with the parliament in 1709, we must 
agree to the suspension now proposed, for 
the same reason they agreed to the sus- 
pension then proposed. Our government 
cannot be secure, the tranquillity of the 
kingdom cannot be effectually preserved, 
without it; for the Jacobites would be 
continually hatching rebellions and insur- 
rections, if they had nothing but death to 

from doing so. The noble duke who 


apoke against the Clause has, in my opi- 
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nion, furnished us with an unanswerable 
argument in its favour, He said, and I 
heartily join with him in opinion, that the 
destruction of one’s family is a terror thas 
will have such an effect even upon the 
bravest of men, as to prevent their rising 
in arms against the government of theit 
country. I grant, it isa terror that may 
have such an effect, and I am for keeping 
this terror hanging over the heads of the 
Jacobites, aslong as there are any such ia 
the kingdom, in order to prevent their 
disturbing their country with their plots, 
conspiracies and rebellions. 

If the Pretender’s son, after his death, 
should make an attempt to overturn our 


ed force for that purpose, let us consider, 
my lords, what a condition our establish- 


ed government would be in, shouldthe 7th _ 


of queen Anne have then begun to take 
effect. Those who joined him would then 
risk nothing but their lives: should he 
fail in his attempt, their families and es- 
tates would be secured_by the 7th of queen 
Anne. But onthe other hand, those that 
joined in the support of our established go- 
vernment, would risk their estates as well as 
their lives: their very families would be ex~ 
terminated, in case he should succeedin 
his attempt; for he would not think him- 
self bound by the 7th of queen Anne, nor 
by any law made since the Revolution: 
consequently, all who jomed against him 
would be deemed traitors, and would be 
punished according to the laws as they 
stood at that time. Is this equal, my 


lords? Would the supporters of the go-_ 


vernment be upon an equal footing with 
their adversaries? Surely, none of your 
lordships will say so; and yet, I hope, 
every one of your lordships will grant, 
that they ought to be put, at least, upon 
an equal footing. We ought, surely, to 
make the terror of joining the Pretender, 
equal to that of joining in support of our 
established government ; and as a promise 
of pardon has often, in such cases, a good 
effect, by inducing men to desert a cause 
they have been rashly led into, we ought 
to make our lawful sovereign’s promise-of 
pardon as effectual as that of the Pretender 
to his crown and dignity ; but this it could 
not be, should the 7th of queen Anne ence 
begin to take effect; because the danger 
of refusing to accept of the king’s pardon, 
would not then be so great as the danger 
of refusing to accept of the Pretender’s. 
As for my own part, my lords, I expect 
ne favour or mercy from the present or 


- government, and should land with an arm. | 
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“any succeeding Pretender: I am sure, I | lordships will unanimously agree to the 


should not accept of it, were it in his 
power to offer it, on condition of de- 
serting my lawful sovereign: therefore, 
with regard to myself, 1 am very. easy 
about the effect of any promise of a par- 
don from the Pretender ; but as to others, 
I think, that in common justice, and in 
duty to our sovereign, we should order it 
so, that his offer of a pardon may have as 
great an effect upon those that have joined 
the Pretender, as such an offer from the 
Pretender can ever be supposed to have 
upon those that have joined our established 
government.- If the 7th of queen Anne 
should once begin to take effect, and the 
‘Pretender should land with an armed force 
in this kingdom, I confess, I should be 
under the most terrible apprehensions, 
- should I see a general pardon published by 
him with this proviso, that none should be 
intitled to it but such as repaired to his 
army, or took arms in his favour. I should 
be afraid, the difference of the risk would 
in spite of principle prevail with many of 
our noblemen and gentlemen of fortune to 
joinhim. By joining him they would then 
risk nothing but their lives, and would ab- 
solutely secure their families and estates ; 
whereas by not joining him they would 
risk not only their lives, but their families 
and estates; for every man that has bore 
any commission or office under the go- 
vernment since the Revolution, might, by 
the laws, as they stood at that time, be 
tried and condemned as a traitor, and by 
that condemnation, they would, according 
to the laws then in force, forfeit not only 
. their lives, but their titles, dignities, 
and estates. The risk of joining him 
would, in this case, be so small, and the 
danger of not joining him so great, at 
least to all those who have served the pre- 
sent government, that fear might perhaps 
draw more to his standard than ever could 
have been drawn by affection. . 

I am therefore surprised how any lord 
can suppose, that our agreeing to this 
Clause can prevent the government’s being 
joined, in case of an invasion, by men of 
figure and fortune. By agreeing to this 
Clause we do not in the least increase their 
danger; but by not agreeing to it, the 
danger of joining the other side will be- 
come so small, that men of figure and 
fortune, who are governed by prudence 
alone, must chuse to join in overturning 
our established government, rather than 
in supporting it. . This, I think, I have 
made evident, and, therefore, I hope, your 


Clause now under your consideration. 
The Earl of Chesterfield : 


My lords; upon the Clause now 
offered to us, these several questions must 
arise, and ought to be thoroughly discuss- 
ed, before we can agree to it: whether we 
have any present cause for passing such a 
law: whether we have a just apprehension’ 
of any future danger, against which we may 
provide by passing such a law: whether, 
if we had both, it would be just and agree- 


able to our constitution to pass such a’ 


law: and whether if it were, this would 
be a proper and parliamentary method of 
passing a law, which is of such importance 
to every great family in alan and 
to the liberties of the people in general ? 
As to the first question, my lords, it 
seemsto be founded entirely upon the truth 
of what has been said of the late intended, 
invasion having been concerted with the 
Jacobites here at home; and though this | 
was roundly and expressly affirmed in the 
Message which was called his majesty’s, 
yet as | think the noble lord was in the 
right who called it a ministerial message, 
1 therefore think myself at liberty not to 
put an implicit faith in what was there 
affirmed; and as a member of this House 
I have a right to declare Idonot. The 
noble lord who spoke last, was pleased to 
tell us, that the message was signed by his 
majesty, and delivered to us by his express 
order, and that therefore it was to. be 
called the king’s message, if any message 
could be called so. My lords, both these 
qualities are inherent in every message, 
and therefore, if from them we were to 
denominate a message royal or ministerial, 
no message could ever be called minis-. 
terial.. But this is not what distinguishes 
a royal from a ministerial message. By 
the nature of our constitution, and the 
custom of parliament, every thing that is 
right is to be supposed to come from the 
king, and every thing that is wrong is to 
be supposed to come from his ministers. 
It is from thence we are to distinguish be- 
tween what is royal and what is minis- - 
terial: if there be any thing wrong in the © 
king’s speech, though we heard it deliver- 
ed from his own mouth, it is. not the king’s 
but the minister’s: and upon the same 
principle, if there be any thing false or 
iba in the king’s message, though it be 
signed by him, and delivered to us by his 
express order, the message is not royal but. 


ministerial, 


TA}. 


After having thus explained the proper 
distinction between a royal and a minis- 
terial message, I may take the liberty to 
say, that I have not seen, nor do I believe 

_there was sufficient authority for asserting 
so roundly and generally, that the prepa- 
rations for an invasion were made, in con- 
cert with disaffected persons here. That 
there are some such persons in this king- 
dom, I know, because we have still, I 
think, amongst us, some of that enthusi- 
astical and contemptible sect, called Non- 
jurors; and. some of them, I believe, 
would be mad enough to enter into ‘a con- 
cert with the French ministers; but they 
are such low creatures, and so apt to tattle, 
that I am fully convinced, no French mi- 
nister will ever enter into any concert 
with them: as for the Roman Catholics, 
they have for some years seemed to be as 
good subjects as any his majesty has, and 
they are in the right; for they live with 
more ease and less disturbance under our 
psesent royal family, than they could 
expect to do under the other; and, I be- 
lieve, they are now pretty much cured 
of their vain hopes of being able to re- 
establish their velicion here, even in case 
the other family should get possession 
of Aig throne, which, I hope, they never 
will. 

The presumptions therefore, my lords, 
are so strong against the truth of this part 
of the message, that however prudent it 
may be in our wise ministers not to ex- 
pose all they know, and surely they know 
a great deal, yet, I think, with all defer- 
ence to their wisdom, that they ought, and 
if they could, I believe they would, have 
shewn us some proofs for justifying an ex- 
pression that contains. so high, and so in- 
discriminate a reflection upon the people. 
The noble lord may have seen some of the 
Pretender’s Letters; for the best subject 
his majesty has cannot prevent the Pre- 

 tender’s writing to him; but if those Let- 

ter’s had contained the least proof of any 
late concert for an invasion, I am per- 
suaded they would have been seen by 
others as well as that noble lord; and per- 
haps, would have been printed with cu- 
rious Notes and Remarks, as was of late 
von done with the famous Letter from 

elloni, the Pretender’s banker at Rome.* 

In short, my lords, if the French really 

intended to invade us, I believe they were 

misinformed by the Jacobites abroad, and 
from that misinformation believed, that the 


_ *® See Vol. 8, p. 1164. 
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discontents, so general and apparent’ 
among the people, proceeded from dis- 
affection, which made them resolve upon 
an invasion without a concert with any 
set of people here. This, I say, was their 
belief, and this belief would have been 
authenticated by this ministerial message, 
and the measures taken in consequence of 
it, ifthe people had not taken care to unde- 
ceive them. Therefore, if the French 
still indulge themselves in this groundless 
belief, and still entertain their project for 
invading us, it is entirely owing to the - 
conduct of our ministers; but the people 
have so generally, 80 unanimously, and so 
warmly expressed their loyalty and affec- 
tion in their addresses to his majesty upon 
that occasion, that, whatever our ministers 
may be, I hope the French are convinced, 
that however much we may think our- 
selves aggrieved by the measures of our 
administration at home, we will never fly 
to the Pretender for redress; and this I am 
so much convinced of, that I am persuaded, 
most of those addresses were sincere. 
When the noble lord was endeavouring to 
extenuate the credit that was to be given 
to those addresses, one would have 
thought, he was describing the people of 
some little Italian state: no one could 


| have thought he intended to describe the - 


people of England, who have always shew- | 
ed themselves to be a generous, free, open- 
hearted people. They have never been, 
and, I hope, never will be accustomed to 
those deceitful arts, and dastardly dissi- 
mulation, that become habitual to a people 
who have been long held in bondage; and 
therefore, I think, it is reasonable to sup-: 
pose, that most of those Addresses con- 
tained the genuine sentiments of those that 
subscribed them. 

From all which, my lords, I think we 
have many reasons to conclude, that if the 
French really designed to invade us, it was 
without a concert with any set of people 
here at home: and, I hope it will not be 
said, that this Clause, if passed into a law, 
could contribute in the least towards 
guarding against the danger of our being’ 
invaded by foreigners, in conjunction with 
the exiled Jacobites abroad. But now, 
my lords, let me suppose, that this minis- 
terial message was true in every particular : 
that the preparations for an invasion. were 
made in concert with the Jacobites here; 
and that the Jacobites here at home are 
a numerous and formidable body of men. 
Yet, after all these suppositions, no present 
cause can be assigned for offering to your 


& 
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lordships, at this time, much less for pass- 
ing such a clause as this now before you. 
The act of the 7th of queen Anne is not to 
begin to take effect till after the death of 
the Pretender. He is by all accounts a 
good life, almost as good as any one would 
chuse for an annuity. He is by common 
report a healthful, strong man, and now, 


‘J think, about the age of 55. He may, 


very probably, live this 20, perhaps these 
30 years. What occasion then can we 
have for this Clause at this time? Its 
being brought in at this time, seems to me 
to be designed only as a compliment to the 
crown; but if I were in a humour of mak- 
ing compliments, surely I should never 
think of a compliment from whence the 
¢rown could reap no benefit for 30 years 
to come. 

It is therefore impossible, my lords, to 
assign a present cause for our passing this 
Clause into a law. From apparent .cir- 
cumstances it is hardly possible to assign 
a reason for its being offered. The reason 
is, indeed, something mysterious, but if 
we enquire a little into the history of the 
Bill now before us; we may be able to 
unfold the mystery. The Bill, my lords, 
was brought into the other House by some 
gentlemen who are no great friends to our 
ministers, and who, I think, might as well 


have let it alone: as the Bill is itself a 


compliment to the crown, our ministers 
were perhaps afraid, that those gentlemen 
might claim some merit from their being 
the authors and promoters of such a com- 
a and as all ministers are extreme- 
y jealous of every thing that but seems 
to aim at the closet, they resolved, in order 
to take those gentlemen’s merit from them, 
to have something added by way of amend- 
ment in this House, that might induce 
the authors and promoters of the Bill in 
the other, to oppose it when it came there 
again for their approbation of our amend- 


ments. This, my lords, is the secret, and 


thus by a contest between those that are 


’ ¥Winisters, and those that would be minis- 


ters, we are like to lose the benefit, I be- 
lieve, for ever, of one of the best laws that 
was ever obtained by parliament from the 
crown. But however careful our minis- 
ters may be to prevent others from open- 
Ing to themselves a way to the closet, 


_ However complaisant our ministers may be 


to the crown, [ hope your lordships will 
not be so complaisant to them, as without 
any immediate cause, to agree to a clause 
of such dangerous spas ara to every 


one of your families ;° and, I think, there 
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can be nothing more evident, than that 
we have no immediate cause for passing 
this Clause into a law. 

My next question was, my lords, Whe- 
ther we have a just apprehension of any 
future danger, which may be provided 
against by passing this Clause into a law. 
Upon this question, my lords, two others 
must naturally arise, Whether we can ever 
be in any real danger from the Pretender, 
or any of his family; and whether this be 
a necessary, or even a proper method for 
providing against that danger. As to the 
first of these two questions, our ministers 
may exaggerate the dangcr as much ag 
they please, and, I believe, they will always 
exaggerate it as much as they can; but as 
long as our present royal family takes care 
to govern by law, and to pursue popular 
measures, I am fully convinced, that we 
can never be in danger from any Pre- 
tender whatsoever; for the ridiculous doc- 
trine of divine hereditary right is now so 
universally exploded and laughed at 
among the people of this nation, that I do 
not believe the Pretender could, upon that 
principle, find five hundred followers in 
the kingdom; and as long as the people 
are satisfied with our present government, 
he could find followers upon no other 
pines whatever. Indeed, if any future 

ing of our present royal family should 
begin to encroach upon the liberties of the 
people, and the Pretender, or any one of 
his posterity, should deviate so far from 
the maxims of his family, as to declare for 
public liberty, and should prevail so far 
upon the people as to make them believe 
him sincere, he might then find followers 
upon a very different principle, a principle 
which, I hope, will always be the prevail- 
ing principle among the people of this 
kingdom; for, I hope, they will never al- 
low themselves to be made slaves hy any 
king or family whatsoever. But to con- 
stitute this danger, there are so many im- 
probabilities to concur, that I must look. 
3 in the apprehension of it as altogether 
chimericale 

However, my lords, in order to examine. 
the other question, I shall suppose, that 
we may hereafter be in danger from the - 
Pretender, his son, or grandson. Is the. 
passing of such a law as this necessary or 


proper for preventing that danger? Upon, 


this Head, I must differ a little from a 
noble duke who has spoken upon the same: 
side of the question, or at least I must dis- 
tinguish, in order to prevent that advan- 


tage which has bees taken of it by the 


- country in blood and confusion, will have 


° 
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noble lord who spoke last. ‘There are two 
sorts of men, my lords, that may be guilty 
of treason: men of honour and conscience ; 
or men of no honour or consctence, but 
such as are governed entirely by their un- 
ruly. and wicked passions. As to these 
last, can we suppose, that a man, who al- 
lows himself to be'so led away by his am- 
bition or revenge, as to involve his native 


any regard to his family, his, wife or chil- 
dren? Such men regard nothing but their 
domineering passioh, and sacrifice every 
thing to its satisfaction: therefore the 
centinuance of these unjust punishments 
can have no effect against them. Then as 
to men of honour and. conscience, they aré 
either mad enthusiasts, who are generally 
governed by some wrong principle, or rea- 


sonable, considerate men, who are always | 


gaverned by a right principle. Of the 
former sort I reckon the few Jacobites that 
still remain amongst us; and as to them, 


the law has already treated them as ail 


madmen ought to be treated; it has taken 
all offensive weapons out of their hands. 
There is no other way for preventing their 


doing mischief but by locking them up,. 


and this we generally enable the govern- 


ment to do, by suspending the Habeas 
Corpus, upon the least prospect of danger. 


It is well known that the severest,. the 
most cruel punishments, can have no ef- 
fect against enthusiasm: they propagate 


the madness instead of putting a stop to 


it; and therefore, by this Clause we may 
increase, but cannot prevent or: diminish 
the danger we have to apprehend from Ja- 
cobitism. | | 
Now, my lords, as to reasonable, consi- 


deraté men, it is very certain they will. 


never think of rising in arms against an es- 
tablished government, but when their duty 
to their country oblige’ them, and the na- 
turé of our constitution makes it lawful for 
them to do so. 


our Constitution and set up te govern with- 
out any parlidment, or by means of a 
packed, corrupt. parliament, and a stand- 
ing mercenary army; it would be the duty 
of every man in the kingdom to take arms 
against the ministers that advised, and the 
mercenary tools that supported such mea- 


sures: by the nature of our constitution it | 


would in foro conscientia be lawful to do 
so, and yet tn foro juridico it would be 
high treason to do so. If not successful, 
ta the greater misfortune of their. country 
than of theiuselves, they would, or at least 


If any future prince of. 
our present: royal family. should: overturn: 


[Tso 
might all be condemned or attainted as 
traitors. Against such men, and for the. 
support of such a government, I shall- 
grant, that this Clause would. have a very. 
considerable effect ; for reasonable, consi- 
derate men will always have a great regard: 
for their families, their wives and children s. 
and ynless they have a very high degree. 
of public spirit, and even something of an: 
enthusiastical turn, the ruin and misery. 
their families, wives, and children may be. 
brouglt into, will be at effectual restraint 
upon their actions, and prevent their join-: 
ing with those, who may attempt to rescue: 
their country from slavery and arbitrary. 
power; but I leave it to your lordships to . 
consider, whether we ought to provide for 
any such restraint, and what we ought to 
think of those who advise us to do so.. 

I was extremely surprised, my lords, to- 
hear the noble lord argue for our putting: 
aur present royal family upon an equal: 
footing with that family, which now pre-. 
tends a right to our crown, by making the: 
legal terrors equal upon both sides. My: 
lords, the Pretender has no legal terrors :: 
on his side all must be violence: he can. 
ascend the throne by nothing else; and: 
after he has ascended the throne,. I be- 
lieve that violence would be continued.. 
What he had got by violence he would: 
hold by violence; against which we can-. 
not provide b nye Ga we can make. If 
we suppose, that the present, or any future. 
Pretender weuld, in case of success, admit 
himself ta be bound by any laws before or. 
since the Revolution, the present royal. 
family are upon a much better footing, . 
with regard to legal terrors; because, by; 
our law, long before the Revolution, no: . 
man can be adjudged guilty of treason for: 
serving faithfully the king in possession.’ 
But, I believe, it is generally, and, I think, - 
rightly supposed, that if the Pretender: 
should ever get into possession, he would : 
set himself above all law, and claim a:‘most: 
absolute and arbitrary power. Will then: 
any lord say, that we ought to render our: 
present family absolute, or make such: laws. 
as may put it in their power to render. 
themselves absolute, in order to put them: | 
upairan equal footing with the faimly that: 
lays claim to our crown? Ministers, my> 
lords, may think there is some von in. 
this argument, but, I hope, your lordships . 
will never be so far biassed by it, as to es-. 
tablish arbitrary power in one family, for: 
the sake of preventing its being established : 
in,another. I do not think, that any mi-» 
nister who has:a greater regard: for. the se - 
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curity of our present royal family, than he 
has for the extension of his own power, 
will ever attempt to persuade your lord- 
ships to do so; for, in my opinion, the 
only chance the Pretender’s family can 
ever have for ascending the throne of these 
kingdoms, must arise from some prince of 
our present royal family attempting to es- 
tablish himself in arbitrary power. If 
slavery must be our lot, I am very apt to 
think, that the people of England would, 
out of mere ‘spite, chuse to be slaves to the 
other family, rather than to a family, that, 
under the mask of liberty, had betrayed 
them into slavery; and as I have shewn, 
that the continuance of those punishments 
intended to be taken away by the 7th of 
queen Anne, can be of no effect for guard- 
ing against any danger, but that which a 
rince aiming at arbitrary power may be 
in, from the reasonable and considerate 
_ part of his subjects, therefore, in order to 
guard against the Pretender, they ought 
to be taken away; because their being 
continued may. encourage some future 
prince of our present royal family to aim 
at arbitrary power, and thereby make way 
for the Pretender or some of his posterity. 
If I had been in the parliament 
of 1709, I should have been, I believe, 
for suspending the effect of that law, 
till three years after the accession of our. 
ea royal family; : but I should have 
een for shewing such a contempt for the 
Pretender, as not to have had his name 
mentioned in the act, or the suspension 
continued for any time on his account; 
and, I find, I should have had one reverend 
prelate of the same sentiments with me, 
though, I doubt, if I can hope for the 
same pleasure upon the present occasion. 
The late bishop Burnet, I find from. his 
own History, declared, upon this occasion, 
oe he was against making children suffer 
or the crime of the father; ahd he conti- 
_nued to ‘think himself so right in this opi- 
nion, that when he wrote his History, he 
seems to glory in being singular in this 
opinion. Its not: being supported did not 
I am persuaded, proceed from hence, that 


no other lords were of the same opinion,’ 


but from this, that other lords, who were 
of the same opinion, saw the spirit of the 
_. House against it, and would not therefore 
give themselves the trouble to support an 
opinion, which they saw would not prevail. 

owever, as that learned prelate was at 
first against making children suffer for the 
crime of the father, and had openly de- 
glared his opinion, he would certainly 
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ing the proviso; 
for as to the history of that Bill, I must 
observe, that it was first brought into this 
House; that the clause for preventing an 
heir’s suffering by the crime of his ances- 
tor, was added by. way of amendment in 
the other House, very probably to make 
it a little more palatable to the people of 
Scotland; that the Proviso for suspending 
the effect of that clause during the Pre- 
tender’s life, was afterwards added in this 
House, by way of amendment to that 
amendment; and that the proviso for sus- | 
pending the effect of that clause till three 

years after the accession of our present 

royal family, was at last added in the other | 
House, and agreed to by this; so that the 

Bill went twice to the Commons, and was 

as often returned hither for concurrence 

before it was passed into a law; and as it 
was unanimously opposed by the Scotch 

members in both Houses, it 1s highly pro- - 
bable, that the clause for securing heirs, 
was added by the other House, upon a re- 
presentation from the Scotch members of 
that House, that without such a clause it 


would probably cause a general insurrec- 


tion in that kingdom. 

My lords, when the Bill was so often 
in both Houses, and every part of it. so 
long debated, is it possible to suppose,. 
that they did not foresee that the Preten- 
der might marry and have sons? It was 
never insinuated that he had any natural. 
defect ; and no gentleman in Europe had 
ever greater reason to look out for a wife 
to gain either a support or a subsistence. 
It is so much the interest of France to 
support and preserve that family, in order 
to:-make use of them upon occasion for 
embroiling this country, or for gaming 
some end from the royal family now upon 
our throne; that the parliament could not 
but foresee, that the court of France 
would. certainly procure a wife for the 
Pretender. Therefore, their limiting their - 
Siete the life of the then and present 

retender, could proceed from nothing 
but either a by-view to enable some future 
minister to render the clause then added 
by the Commons altogether ineffectual ; 
or from a conviction, that it was absolutely . 
unnecessary to extend the proviso to any 
son or sons of the then, and present Pre- 
tender. : 

I hope, I have given your lordships. 
some satisfaction as to the two questions L 
have now discussed, and therefore [I shall 
proceed to the third. Suppose ‘we had 


an immediate cause for passing this Clause 
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into a law, suppose we had a just apprehen- 
sion of some future danger, against which 
this might bea proper provision, would it 
_ be just, would it be agreeable to our con- 
stitution to continue those punishments 
for a longer term than that limited by the 
7th of queen Anne? I am surprised to 
hear any lord say, that the child does not 
suffer, or that the child’s right is not taken 
away by the forfeiture of his father. The 
papi ofa fee simple has, it is true, by 

w a liberty to alienate his estate by deed, 
or to grant it away from his children by 
will, This must be allowed by the laws of 
society for the sake of commerce, for the 
sake of enabling a man to improve his 
estate, and for the sake of keeping chil- 
dren in due obedience to their father. 
But will any one say, that a man who 

uanders his estate, does no injary to his 
children? Will any one say, that a man, 
who, by his will, granta away his estate 
from his children, without leaving them a 
competency, and without. any demerit in 
them, does no injury to his children? 
My lords, with respect to those estates 
that are transmitted to us from our ances- 
tors, it is a manifest piece of injustice to 
our children, to squander them, or to 
grant them away to strangers, unless our 
children have done something to deserve 
being disinherited. Even as to an estate 
acquired by a man’s industry, he ought 
not to squander it, or to grant it away 
from innocent children. A man is obliged 
to provide, in the best manner he is able, 
for his children: he is worse than an infi- 
del, that does not provide for his family ; 
and if Providence has blessed a man’s in- 
dustry so as to enable him to provide for 
his children, he must be still worse, if he 
afterwards squanders that provision or 
— it away to strangers. The child 
as a natural right to what his father ac- 


quires: he has a family right, as well as |. 


a natural right, to the estate transmitted 
to his father by his ancestors: and to take 
that right from him, on account of any 
crime committed by the father, is a fla- 
grant piece of injustice, let it be done b 


whom it will, or upon what pretence it 


-will., To take the estate away from an 
innocent heir, is, in many cases, cruel, as 
well as unjust. Itis cruel to take subsist- 


ence away from an innocent babe at the- 


breast; and to turn both mother and 
child out of doors may be the practice of 
tyrannical, arbitrary governments, but 
ought never to be admitted in a humane 
government, or free.country. 
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In the commonwealth of Rome, my 
lords, or at least as long as the true spirit 
of liberty prevailed among thet people, 
there was no such custom as punishing in- 
nocent children for the crime of the father. 
This custom was established under thei# 
absolute and tyrannical emperors. By pa- 
rasite priests and ministers they were made 
believe they were Gods, and that therefore 
they might visit. the sins of the fathers 
upon. the children unto the third and 
fourth generation. They set up what 
they called a fisk, which was made the re- 
poner of all mulcts, fines and forfeiturea, 
rom whence they were called confiscations. 
This revengeful spirit of punishing chil- 
dren for the crimes of their father, became 
at last so extravagant, that they were 
often put to death; and therefore the em- 
perors Arcadius and Honorius, out of 
their great moderation, declared, they 
would not put the children to death for 
the father’s crime, but they would reduce 
them to such a condition, that death itself 
should be a comfart to them. . 

To pretend, my lords, that these* forfei- 
tures are necessary for preserying the so- 
ciety from rebellions and insurrections, 
and the persons of our kings and ministers 
fram conspiracies and assassinations, is a 

retence that, if we once exceed the 
bounds of justice and humanity, can admit 
of none other. For the sate reason, it 
may be said to be necessary to put a trai- 
tor’s children to death before his face. It 
may be said to be necessary to put all hig 
friends and relations to death ; and to find 
owt the person most dear to him, perhaps 


his wife, in order to have her put to death 


before his eyes. In short, the same argu- 
ment may be made use of for the most ex- 
quisite tortures, and for all those cruel pu- 
nishments that are now in use among the 
tyrannical governments in Asia and Africa. 

Thus your lordships must see, how far 
you may be led, if you once admit, that, 
for the peace of society, and preservation 
of government, punishments may be in- 
flicted that are both cruel and unjust. I 
theréfore hope, your lordships will spare a 
thought for your children, your families 
and posterity, they have not only estates 
but honours and dignities to lose. I have 
no children, but 1 have a regard for. my 
family, and I have a concern for the dan- 
ger every one of your lordships’ families 
may he hereafter exposed to.- I hope, the 
reverend bench, though their honours are 
not hereditary, will shew a concern far 
those that are. I hope, the lords from 
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Scotland will consider how many. noble 
families, of their country, have been lately 
destroyed by this maxim of punishing 
children for the fathers’ crime. The 
guilty deserved to suffer, but it is hard to 
make the innocent partake in their punish- 
ment. 

I know, my Jords, that in felonies the 
goods and chattels are forfeited, as well as 
the lands, goods and chattels in treason. I 
approve of the one as little as I do of the 
other; but felons have nothing generally 
to forfeit. By sucha forfeiture 1t seldom 
happens once in a century, that the value 
of 1,000/. becomes forfeited ; and in felon 
there is not so much danger of the pri- 
soner’s being unjustly convicted as in 
treason, where ministers generally in- 
terest. themselves to have the prisoner con- 
demned. Besides, my lords, as forfeitures 
for treason become generally the prey of 
ministers and favourites, and are often of 
great value, they may be the cause of 
many an innocent man’s being convicted, 
condemned, and executed, for no other 
reason but because he has a fine estate, 
or, as it was once expressed, because he 
would be abonny traitor. This, we know, 
was a frequent expedient for raising 
money under the tyrannical emperors of 
Rome, who had bands of well disciplined 
delatores for that very purpose; and in 
time our informers may be as numerous, 
and as well disciplined as those delutores ; 
for when a bad custom once takes root, no 
one can imagine how fast it grows, how 
far it spreads its baneful branches. 

I must farther observe, my lords, that 
these forfeitures are so far from preventing, 
that they may be the cause of a rebellion. 
If needy and daring counsellors should get 
the government of a weak prince, they 
may advise him to arbitrary and oppressive 
measures, with a view to provoke a rebel- 
hon, that they may have a chance for en- 
riching themselves out of the spoils of the 
rebels. The king, indeed, by such mea- 


_-sures-mightgisk or lose his crown ; but as 


such ministers: have little to lose, and a 
great deal to gain, they would give them- 
selves very little trouble about the risk 
their sovereign might run, if they thought 
they had but a tolerable chance for vic- 
tory, and that, an established government- 
can scarcely be without. | 

I hope, my lords, I have fully shewn, 
that the punishments now desired to be 
continued for a fresh term, are in them- 
selves neither just, humane, nor prudent ; 
and after what I have said as to the per- 
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sons upon whom they can be supposed to 
have any effect, I think, I need not add 
much, for shewing, that they cannot be 
agreeable to our constitution. At the 
Revolution, my lords, we were reduced to 
the fatal necessity of vindicating our liber- 
ties, and restoring our constitution, by 
force of arms, or by what must have been 
deemed. high treason by every lawyer in 
England, and what would be called by the 
same name, even according to the laws as 
they-stand at present. We may again be 
brought under the same fatal necessity, 
even under the family now upon - our 
throne. As for his present majesty, and 
the apparent heir to. the crown, we may 
rest secure during their reigns, because we 
know and admire their wisdom, justice, 
and moderation; but we cannot answer. 
for princes yet unborn, or whose tempers 
and dispositions we know nothing of; and. 
I must observe to your lordships, that an 
ambitious prince of the prose royal family 
has it much more in his power to get a 
corrupt parliament, or to govern without 
a parliament, than any prince of our for- 
mer royal ay ever had. Before the 
Restoration our king had no settled taxes, 
nor could he levy any new tax by law till 
he called a parliament to grant it. There- . 
fore, if he attempted to levy money upon 
the subject, every single man might by~ 
law refuse to pay it. But we have now 
perpetual taxes established to the amount 
of at least four millions sterling a year, 
which the king may levy without caling 
a parliament, and no single subject can, 
by law, refuse to pay. These taxes are, 
it is true, appropriated to their several 
uses; but no single subject has a right to 


enquire into the application, nor can, by 


law, prevent their being misapplied. The 
parliament alone is invested with this 
power ; and if the king should resolve not 


‘to calla parliament, he might, by law, levy 


that whole revenue yearly, and without 
law, apply it towards enabling him to go- 
vern without a parliament. 7 

This advantage, my lords, will always | 
be a great temptation to an ambitious, and 
very probably, may tempt some future 
pene to resolve to govern without a par- 
iament, in case he should find, that he 
cannot get a corrupt and dependent par- 
liament by those methods which the crown 
has in its power, and which have received 
great additional strength since the Resto- 
ration, but especially since the Revolution. 
In either of these cases it must be granted, 
that we should again be under. the fatal - 
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necessity of vindicating ‘our liberties by 
what would be deere! high-treason by 
the law; and when this event appears to 
be so probable, can it be consistent with 
the preservation of our. constitution, to 
continue all our nobility: and chief gentry 
under such fears, as may tempt them to 
sacrifice, to the safety of themselves and 
families, the liberties and constitution of 
their country? My lords, if these famil 

punishments be much longer continued, 1 
may prophesy, that our great families will 
not only be passive, but most of them will 
be active in destroying the liberties of 
their country. The mind of man is rest- 
Jess and uneasy, or what, in the modern 
phrase, is called vaporish, under idleness ; 
therefore, when -men find they risk too 
much by being active in the paths of virtue, 
they will, of course, or for a very small 
temporary reward, run headlong into the 
paths of wickedness; and, instead of con- 


tending who shall be the boldest and 


bravest assertor of liberty, they will con- 
tend who shall] be the most adroit courtier 
_ and submissive slave. 

I have now shewn, I hope, to your 
Jordships’ cortviction, that we can be. under 
no present necessity for passing this 
Clause into a law; that we can have 
no just apprehension of any future dan- 
ger, for which this law can be a proper 
or effectual remedy; and that the pu- 
nishments intended to be continued by 
this Clause are neither just, nor consistent: 
with our constitution. All that now re- 
mains, is to enquire, whether this be a 
proper, or parliamentary method of in- 
troducing a law, which is of such impor- 
- tance to P iow lordships’ families in parti- 

cular, and to. the libertics of the nation in 
oe Your lordships all know, that 

y the immemorial custom of parliament, 
every Bill that may any way affect the li- 
berties or properties of the subject, ought 
‘to be four times under the consideration of 
each House of Parliament, that is to say, 
it ought, in each House, to be twice read, 
then committed, and after that read a third 
time, before it be passed into a law; and 
that, unless in cases of imminent danger, 
there ought to be a sufficient time between 
each reading, that not only the members 
within doors may have time to consider it 
maturely, but that the people without 
doors may be apprised of its contents, 
and have time to petition against it, if they 
zee cause. This is a most excellent me- 
thod, and wisely adopted by parliament to 
prevent surprise; but instead of this, you 
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are to pass a law per saltum, I may say, 
which may sooner or later prove a trap 
for the destruction of every great family 
now in this island; I say, per saltum, my 
lords, for it is to be but twice under the 
consideration of this House, and but once 
under the consideration of the other; 
and for what 1 know, it may be passed into 
a law in three days time: this day it may ~ 
be added to the Billin the committee, te- 
morrow the Bill may be read a third time ; 
and next day our amendments may be 
agreed to by the other House, and the Bill 
receive the royal assent. i 

Is this, my lords, a parliamentary me- 
thod of passing a Bill of such importance ? 
It may be designed as a:compliment made 
to the crown by the two Houses of Par- 
liament ; but, I am sure, it cannot in this . 
way be designed‘ as a compliment made 
to the crown by the people; and if the 
people should find parliaments making 
compliments, to the crown without their 
privity or consent, my lords, they may be 
even with us: they may make. a compli- — 
ment to the crown of those liberties which 
they may think (though ‘never justly, I 


hope) their parliaments. too complaisant 
to preserve; and. then your lordships’? 


titles will be of just as much significancy 
in your country, as the title of a baron is 
in Germany, or that of a marquis in 
France. | : 
- Therefore, my lords, if you think it ab- 
solutely necessary to make. such a com-— 
pliment as this to the crown, that the com- 
pliment may have the more weight, that 
It may seem to come from the people as 
well as the parliament, I hope you will 
order in a new Bill, and allow it. to take 
the usual parliamentary. course. If you 
had no other reason, I hope, you will do 
so, out of regard to the noble lords who 
represent the peerage of Scotland in this 
House. .Whatever they may think of the 
Clause, I have a very great concern for 
them upon this occasion. I know their 
loyalty and affection to their sovereign. 
I know how much it will vex them to seem 
more backward than others in making 
compliments to the crown; and yet I do 
not see how they can, in honour, give 
their consent to this Clause’s being made 
part of. this Bill. My lords, as most. of 
your lordships do, I sit here in my own 
right, and therefore have no call to con. 
sult any thing but my own. conscience. 
upon this occasion; but if I sat here as 
the representative of the meanest body of 
people in Great Britain, I protest, my 
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lords, that I should think myself obliged, 
in honour, to have recourse to the anciept 
custom of the other House, and therefore 
should say, ‘“‘ I cannot, without consult- 
ing my constituents, give my consent to 
this new device.” 

: Those noble lords must know, that the 
act, of which the Clause now to be sus- 
pended makes a part, was unanimously 
opposed by the members from that coun- 
try in both Houses of Parliament, and very 
loudly complained of by the people, as a 
breach of the Articles of Union. They 
must know, that this very Clause was in- 
serted, in order to pacify a little the cla- 
mours of the people, and to reconcile them 
im some measure to the former. part of the 
act, which really seems to be a little in- 
consistent with one of those articles ; for if 
no alteration is to be made but for the uti- 
lity of the people of Scotland, surely the 
people of Scotland are to judge of that 
utility, and to petition for the alteration ; 
at least the parliament of Great Britain 
are not, in my opinion, to declare magis- 
terially, that to be for their utility, which 
they generally and openly declare to be 
otherwise. If then this Clause was the 
only consideration that induced the peer- 
age and people of Scotland to submit pa- 
tiently to that law, what will the peerage 
think of their representatives in this House, 
what will the people think of their repre- 
sentatives in the other, if, without con- 
sulting them, and even without giving 
them an opportunity to declare their sen- 
timents, they should per saltum agree to 
give up that sole consideration? __ 

. Besides the method, my lords, the time 
of introducing this extraordinary Clause, 
is something very extraordinary. It has 
always been thought unfair to bring any 
new matter of importance before parlia- 
ment towards the close of a session; but 
this affair, which is of the utmost impor- 
tance, is brought in not only towards the 
fag-end of a session, but after all the sup- 
plies have been granted, and nothing of 
moment further expected, so that many 
lords of this House are retired to their 
country seats, who, though they may have 
left their proxies, would, I am sure, have 

iven their personal attendance, if they 

expected the introduction of a Bill, 
or clause to a Bill, in which the very be- 
lag of their families is so much concern- 
ed ; and as to the other, House, I am per- 
suaded, there is not ‘a half, perhaps not 
‘ much above a third, of them that can be 
present when this amendment goes to that 
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House for their concurrence; therefore 
this Claase may, perhaps, somewhere be 
looked on as a compliment from our mi- ~ 
nisters, but, if rightly considered, it can 
be looked on as nothing but a compliment 
stolen frem parliament; and if it should 
pass, I hope, for the credit of parliament, 
it will appear as such to the people. 

I shall conclude, my lords, with joins 
ing with my late noble friend in this, that 
I neither expect nor desire any mercy 
from the Pretender. I never will accept 
of it: I hope, and, I believe, it will never 
be in his power to offer it. I acknow- 
ledge, I am afraid of him; but my fears 
of him proceed from my concern for the 
liberties of my country, and not from any 
regard to my own safety. I think a revo- 
lution in his favour would be the establish- 
ment of slavery, in which state I shall 
never desire to live, or my family to flou- 
rish. But as this country may be brought 
into slavery by other means, as well as by 
a revolution in his favour, I shall never 
allow my fear of him, to lead me into such 
measures a8 may betray my country iato 
slavery under another; and as this may 
be the effect of the Clause now offered to 
us, 1 shall most heartily give my negative 
to its reception. : 


Lord Chancellor Hardwicke : 


My lords ; I little thought, when I. 
seconded the motion now under your 
lordships’ consideration, that 1 should have 
occasion to stand up again in vindication 
of that motion, because I thought the 
danger imminent, and the remedy ap : 
rent; and I have he heard nothing that | 
can induce me to alter my opinion. But 
now, my lords, I think myseif ebliged to 
stand up to vindicate not only the Clause 
moved for, but the whole tenor of our 
laws, from the beginning to this very day. 
Not only since the Conquest, but even be- 
fore the Conquest, from the fragments of 
the Saxon laws transmitted to us, it is 
evident, that the forfeiture, er confiscation 
of goods and chattels, was a punishment 
inflicted upon mahy crimes as well as treas 
son; and as to lands, by the very nature 
of the tenure they became forfeited by 
treason, because all the lands in England 
were held by homage and fealty, and, cone 
sequently, became forfeited by the te~- 
nant’s being guilty of any act,-or even of 
a neglect, that was contrary to that 
homage and fealty, which he had swore ta 
his lord. The forfeiture of laads, goods, 
and chattels is, therefore, a punishment 
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with the settlement of the Saxons in this 
island, And as all the Jands in England 
are held ultimately of the crown; as the 
king is every man’s lord paramount, there- 
fore, no subject that was guilty of treason, 
could be exempted from this punishment, 
any other way than by the favour of the 
crown. 
. This, my lords, is so clear from the 
books of our law, both ancient and mo- 
dern, and also from our histories, that I 
was surprised to hear it said thet the for- 
feiture of a man’s estate for treason, was 
contrary to the spirit of our law; and I 
was equally surprised to hear it deemed 
contrary to reason or common justice ; for 
‘if lords would but attend, they could not 
miss seeing the difference between a child’s 
suffering by, and a child’s being punished 
for, the crimes of the father. The latter, 
J shall admit, would be contrary to Chris- 
tianity as well as common justice ; but the 
former is a necessary consequence which 
‘annot be prevented: inflict what pu- 
nishment you will upon the father, the 
child must suffer by it. more or less; nay, 
a child often suffers by the misfortunes of 
the father, and must suffer, unless God 
Almighty should upon every such occa- 
sion alter the whole course of nature, and 
work miracles, in order to prevent an in- 
nocent child’s suffering by those misfor- 
tunes, which the father, perhaps by his 
own folly, has brought upon himself. 
It is therefore equally absurd to say, 
that a child ought not to suffer by the 
crimes of the father, as tosay, that a child 
ought not to suffer by the misfortunes of 
the father. Both proceed from the neces- 
gary consequence of things; and as the 
latter cannot be prevented, without alter- 
ing the common course of nature, so the 
former cannot be prevented without alter- 
ing the most fundamental maxim of so- 
ciety, which is that of inflicting adequate 
punishments upon criminals. But in what, 
my lords, do children suffer by the punish- 
ment of forfeiture, now so much com- 
_plained of? In nothing but in the property 
‘which they might perhaps have succeeded 
to, if the father had died innocent of any 
crime. Can they in this be properly said 
to suffer? I know it is commonly said, 
that children have a natural right to suc- 
. @eed to their father’s estate; but though 
this be commonly, it is not properly said. 
If children had a natural right to succeed 
to their father’s estate, they would all have 
an. equal right, and be would have as 
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good a right as chiJdren born in lawful 
wedlock; consequently, by the laws of 
nature, which no society can abrogate, 
the father’s estate ought to be equally 
divided amongst the children. But this 
is not so, nor ever was thought to be so; 


and therefore it must be allowed, that 


the right the children haye to succeed 
to their father’s estate, proceeds entirely 
from, and is founded upon, the laws of so- 
ciety. By the laws of this: country, the 


eldest son, in exclusion of the daughters 
and all the younger sons, has a right to 


succeed to the land estate of his father, 
dying intestate; but this right is qualified 
with this condition, that his father died in 
the allegiance of the king. Therefore, if 
the father was attainted of treason, the 
son does not really suffer, even in his pro- 
perty, by the father’s forfeiture, because 
he loses no property he ever had a right 
to. He might, perhaps, have had an ex- 
pectation ; but if that expectation was an 
thing more than conditional, it was ilk 
grounded ; and, I hope, the depriving a 
man of an ill-grounded expectation will 
never be called an act of injustice. | 
I hope your lordships will, from what 
I have said, be convinced, that so far 
from innocent children’s being punished 
by the forfeiture of a guilty father, they 
do not really suffer in their property, at 
least not in any property they had ever a 
right to, or a well grounded reason to ex 
pect; and, therefore, I think you must 
allow, that in the punishments now in< 
flicted upon treason, there is nothing that 
can be called inconsistent with reason, 
justice, or religion. They are so far from 
being sa, that they have been established 
in all countries, and apt of by the 
people of all ages, and of all religions. 
Among the Romans, even in the time of 
their commonwealth, the forfeiture of 
estate, or the publicatio bonorum, was a 
very usual punishment. The crime of 
lesa majestas, or perduellion, was then 
known among them, as is evident from the 


‘history and fate of Manlius, who had so 


bravely sayed their Capitol; and as his 
house was afterwards converted into a pube. 
lic building, it seems probable, that he waa 
punished not only with death, but with 
the forfeiture of his estate. The punish- 
ments of treason were, afterwards, indeed, 
hy some of their tyrannical emperors, car- 
ried te an extravagant height; for the 
children, at least the sens, were by them 
often put to death, for no other reasoa but 
because they were the children of a man 
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condemned for treason; and though the 
emperors Arcadius and Hororius, men- 
tioned by the noble lord who spoke last, 
exempted them from that punishment, yet 
in the body of the law it is said, that the 
children ought to undergo the same pu- 
nishment with the father ;. and, therefore, 
the sparing of their lives is said to proceed 
from the extraordinary lenity of the em- 

ror*. 
_ Thus, my lords, we see, that the Roman 
law, during the time of their emperors, 
was extremely severe even against the 
children of traitors; and as that law pre- 
vailed in England for several hundred 
years before the settlement of the Saxons: 
As it was, 1 believe, the first, and till then 
the only established law we had amongst 
us, it may be said, that the punishments 
now inflicted upon treason, or some more 
severe than these, have been established in 
this island ever since we had any law es- 
tablished amongst us; therefore, I am 
sure, it cannot be said, that those punish- 
ments are inconsistent with the spirit of 
our law; and as they were established 
during the first ages of Christianity, it is, 
I think, a very bold assertion to say, that 
they are inconsistent with revealed religion. 

My lords, they were not only established 
during the first ages of Christianity, but 
have Been since received and approved of 
in every Christian country ; and the seve- 
rity of them was never in this country 
complained of till very lately. In former 
times, I shall grant, there was a complaint 
against. the forfeiture’s being too far ex- 
tended ; because the forfeiting person was 
often made to forfeit what did not really be- 
long to him: a tenant in tail was made to 
forfeit the estate, in the same manner as if 
he had been tenant in fee simple, which pro- 
ceeded from a bad custom that had been in- 
troduced, whereby the donee of an estate 
in tail, after once having issue, assumed to 
himself a power of selling or alienating 
that estate, by which the issue were de- 
prived of their right of remainder, and the 
donor and his heirs of their right of rever- 
sion; and as the donee, or tenant in tail, 
had by this custom a power to alienate 
such an estate, therefore he forfeited it in 
case of his being guilty of treason. But 
‘as such a tenant’s power of alienating was 
_ taken away by the statute of Westminster 
the 2d, from that time no such estate was 
forfeited by the forfeiture of the tenant in 
tail, till. by subsequent statutes, and by 


Sa ree 
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custom, the power of cutting off entails by 
fine and recovery was established; and 
then by a statute in the 26th of Henry the 
8th, estates in tail were declared liable to 
forfeiture, by attainder of high treason. 
_ In the reign of Edward the 3rd, my 
lords, another complaint arose, I mean, 
that against the multiplying of treasons, — 
and judging many crimes to be treason, 
which were not really so in themselves. 
This likewise was a just complaint, and 
was remedied by the famous statute of the 
25th of that king’s reign. ‘These were the 
only complaints we read of till the late 
queen’s reign, when the punishments of 
treason began to be thought too severe ; 
but even then, it was never imagined, that 
they were contrary to justice or religion ; 
for if the parliament in 1709, had been of 
such an opinion, surely no apprehension of 
danger could have prevailed with them to 
have continued those punishments, till 
after the death of the Pretender, or for 
one moment after they began to have such 
an opinion of them. Alli considerations of 
common justice or religion, are therefore 
entirely out of the case, with regard to the 
uestion now before us: we may continue 
the punishments upon treason for any 
term we please, or.we may abolish them, 
or some of them, directly, without en- 
croaching any manner. of way, either 
upon justice or religion. . The welfare 
and security of the commonwealth, is 
the only thing now under our considera- 
tion ; and as the tranquillity of the nation 
would, in my opinion, run a. very great 
risk, should that Clause in the 7th of 
ueen Anne begin to take effect, during 
the life of-either of the Pretender’s sons, I 
think, it ought to be suspended for that 
term at least. 

I shall admit, my lords, that a man, who 
is governed by an extravagant passion, or. 
a mad enthusiasm, may be ready enough 
to run the risk of sacrificing his family and 
children, as well as himself, to his passion 
or enthusiasm ; but both in the extrava- 
gance of passion and the madness of en- 
thusiasm there are several degrees, and 
though no fear can, perhaps, be a restraint 
upon those men, that are in the highest 
degree, yet the fear of ruining a man’s fa- 
mily and children will have an effect upon 
those that.are in a lesser degree, and cer- 
tainly upon many of. those who could not 
be restrained by the fear of any personal 
danger. By this means therefore, we 
shall prevent all those, who are affected 
with only a lesser degree of passion or en- 
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thusiasm, from joining in any attempt for 
overturning our present happy establish- 
ment, and by preventing their joining in it, 
we may the more easily defeat the designs 
-of those, who are governed by the most 
extravagant passion, or maddest enthu- 
siasm: nay, we may prevent their attempt- 
ing to disturb the tranquillity of their 
country ; for unless they are raving mad, 
they will never attempt such a thing with- 
out some hopes of success; and such hopes 
they cannot conceive, unless they expect 
to be joined by great numbers, which ex- 
poe they cannot have, when they 

now, that none but such as themselves 
will join openly in the attempt, that no 
man will join in it, who is more swayed by 
the regard he has for his family and chil- 
dren, than by the passion or. enthusiasm 
with which he is affected. Therefore, my 
lords, by the Clause now offered to you, 


we may depend -upon securing the submis-. 


sion of all those Jacobites, that are not 
,next wed ts to raving mad; and while we 
do so, whatever number of Jacobites there 
may be in the kingdom, I think, we have 
nothing to fear fromthem. But if the 7th 
of queen Anne should, by the death of the 
Pretender, begin to take effect: if no Ja- 
cobite in England, nor any ambitious or 
revengeful man, had any thing to fear from 
rebellion, but his own personal danger, 
the extravagant or enthusiastical part of 
them would soon lead up the dance, and 
the fear of being reproached with coward- 
ice would induce all those, who had ever 
professed disaffection or dissatisfaction, to 
join them. 
As I have mentioned cowardice, m 
_ lords, I must take notice of the great ad- 
vantage a government draws from the ruin 
a man’s family is exposed to by rebellion. 
No man will acknowledge himself to be a 
coward: every man is afraid of being re- 
uted: such; but no man is afraid of say- 
ing, he has a great regard for his family 
and children. Whilst a man has this pre- 
tence, he may with some countenance re- 
fuse joining with his friends,-or with the 
rty he has always professed himself of, 
in any rebellious measures: even though 
cowardice, or the fear of personal danger, 
be his real motive, he may make use of 
this pretence, and will make use of it, as 
his excuse for refusing to join with his 
friends in treasonable practices. But if 
you take this pretence from him, which 
will be the case, as sdon as the 7th of 
queen Anne begins to take place, he can 
then pretend ne other excuse, but the 
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fear of the danger his person may be ex- 
posed to, and this is an excuse which very 
few will ever make use of. Nay, it has 
often been known that men have exposed 
their persons, by actions which they did 
not altogether approve of, and upon occa- 
sions where they thought death almost in- 
evitable, rather than give their companions 
and friends the least cause to suspect them 
of cowardice. | 

This argument may, by some of your 
lordships, be thought a little too specula- 
tive ; but if ever those punishments, which 
affect a man’s family and children, should 
be abolished, I am afraid, it will hold good 
in practice. Rebellions and insurrections 
have many other causes besides disaffec- 
tion alone, and if you leave men no ex- 
cuse for not joining with their friends in 
such, but singly that of the danger their 
persons may be exposed to, rebellions and 
insurrections may become so frequent, as 
to make all the honest and industrious part — 
of the nation wish, that those punishments 
had never been abolished. ‘Therefore, 
though I am not for repealing that Clause © 
in the act of the 7th of queen Anne: 
though I am not for siapendine it ‘ in se- 
cula seculorum,’ yet I do not think it such 
a clear point as to determine positively, 
that it ought never to be repealed. When 
it comes to take place, we shall then from. 


experience, and from the effects it pro- 


duces, be able to judge and determine 
more positively upon this question ; but I 
am not for its taking place during the life 
of either of the Pretender’s sons, lest it 
should produce such effects as may put it - 
out of the power of parliament, ever af- — 
terwards, to judge or determine upon any 
question whatever. os 

I hope, my lords, I have now answered 
every material argument that has been 
brought against the merits of the Clause 
under your consideration, and as to the. 
method of iba it in, I think, I may 
easily answer what has been objected upon 
that head. It has been said, my lords, 
that the Clause now offered to you isa 
great innovation, and that it is not regular 
to attempt an innovation of so much im- 
portance at the end of a session, and by 
way of a clause to a Bill which has already 
peter other House of Parliament. My 
ords, the Clause now offered to you is so 
far from being an innovation, that the very 
design of it is to prevent, .or, at least, to 
suspend, forsome longer time, a very great 
innovation. The Clause in the 7th of 


‘queen Anne, which is to have its taking 
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effect suspended for some longer time, by | England are such favourers of sedition, 
the Clause now offered to you, was a most | that by their laws a man is more severely 
material innovation in our law, and in that | punished for stealing a horse, or picking a 
branch of our law which had stood firm ' pocket, than for rebelling against his law- 


ever since we had any such thing as esta- 
blished laws in this kingdom. And the 
method in which that Clause was intro- 
duced, must justify the method now taken; 
for that Clause, as the noble lord who 
oke last rightly observed, was added by 
the other House toa Bill sent down from 
this; and, surely, there is nothing more 
irregular in our adding a clause toa Bill 
sent up from the other House than in 
their adding a clause to a Bill sent 
down to them from this: I am sure, there 
ig not so much danger in preventing 
an innovation, as in introducing a most 
extraordinary innovation, by such a me- 
thod ; and I must be of opinion, that if 
that Clause had been introduced in the 
most regular and formal method, and had 
been duly considered, it would not have 
met with such a ready approbation as it 
did. Ifthat Clause were now to take ef- 
fect, I must be of opinion, that it would be 
necessary to alter it, or to alter the whole 
of our lews relating to the punishment of 
felonies ; for it would look very odd, and 
might expose us to the ridicule of foreign 
nations, if felonies were with us more se- 
_verely punished than treasons; which 
would be the case, if the heir were no way 
to suffer by the attainder of the ancestor. 
In felonies, my lords, the goods and chat- 
tels of the attainted person are forfeited : 
would you continue this punishment upon 
felonies, and at -the same time abolish all 
forfeitures in cases of treason ? 
| My lords, we are generally supposed 
by foreigners to be a factious, seditious 
ople: for this supposition they pever 
_ yet had any just grounds; because the 
people of this country have always been 
_ submissive to @ government that no wa 
encroached upon their liberties or privi- 
leges; and when a people bravely stand 
in defence of their liberties and pri- 
vileges, none will say they are for that rea- 
son factious or seditious, but such as have 
no libertiés or privileges to defend, nor 
Courage to acquire any such. This cha- 
yacter ‘has, therefore, been hitherto given 
us bY foreigners without any ground; 
but if the 7th of queen Anne should be- 
gin to take effect, and if the present pu- 


nishments upon felony should, at the same’ 


time, be continued, there would be some 
ground for giving us this character: fo- 
¥eiguers might say, that the people of 


ful sovereign Therefore, my lords, let 
this Clause begin to take effect when it 
will, I hope the parliament will again take 
it under consideration, and either abolish 
forfeitures in all cases, or inflict such new 
forfeitures as may be thought proper in 
cases of treason. 


The Earl of Chesterfield: 


My lords; as I am no virtuoso, I 
never put a value upon any thing merely 
upon account of its antiquity ; and there- 
fore, the learned lord upon the wool-sack 
might have saved himself the trouble of 
tracing forfeitures down to the first ori« 

inal of our laws; for when Iam consider- - 
ing, whether a law or custom ought to be 
abrogated or revived, I never did, nor ever 
shall give myself the trouble to enquire 
into its rig ne a when the 
question is about its being just or uns — 
just, and not about its being convenient or 
inconvenient. As the Roman law was not 
introduced among us till it was mangled 
and adulterated by their tyrannical empe- 
rors, if that was the original of our law, I 
must say, it has a very bad origin; and 
perhaps some of our Saxon kings, whe 
were as fond of arbitrary power, if they 
could have come at it, as their neighbours, 
borrowed but too much from that original. 
But their subjects took as much care as 
they could to limit their power; and 
therefore they took care to have the body 
of their laws formed chiefly upon the 
model of those laws and customs which 
poe in Germany, where the spirit of 
iberty reigned as much at that time, I 
believe, as ever it did in any country. For 
this reason the true spirit of our law must 
be allowed to be a spirit of liberty, conse- 
quently any particular law or custom, let 
it be never so ancient, may be contrary to 
the spirit of our law in general, and if it has 
any thing of injustice or severity in its 
nature, it must be allowed to be so. 

I have therefore no occasion to enter 
into a dispute with the learned lord about 
the punishments inflicted upon treason by 
our ancestors the Saxons, and the less, 
because the accounts we have of their 
laws and customs are so imperfect, that 
neither of us can determine any thing | 

ositively about them; for though all the 
ands in England were held by homage 
and fealty, yet we cannot say that in ane 
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‘cient times an absolute forfeiture of the 
- freehold was the penalty inflicted upon 


every failure or breach of that homage | 


and fealty; and I must observe, that if b 
‘treason a man forfeited all he had, as we 
‘as his life, I cannot see how he could re- 
deem his life by paying what they called 
‘the value of the king’s head, which, it 
seems, was a practice very common among 
the Saxons. But whatever was the case 
‘with regard to forfeitures, there is one part 
‘of the punishment now inflicted upon trea- 
‘son, of which, I believe, I may venture to 
assert, we can find no vestige among our 
ancestors the Saxons, and that is the cor- 
ruption of blood, which is made to affect 
the innocent children as well as the guilty 
father. : a 
This, my lords, is so directly a punish- 
‘ment upon the innocent chilcren, and so 
‘evidently unjust, that I was glad to find 
‘the noble lord did not so much as attempt 
its vindication; and yet, even this he 
might have attempted, by means of that 
ingenious distinction he made use of be- 
tween achild’s suffering by, and being pu- 
nished for, the crimes of the father; for 
this he might have called a necessary con- 
ge of the father’s punishment, as 
well as he called the son’s being disap- 
pointed of his fathér’s estate, a necessary 
‘consequence of his father’s being forfeited, 
or not dying in the allegiance of the king, 
though in both cases the conseqicnce is 
so far from being natural or necessary, 
that the law only has made it a conse- 
quence; which must furnish us with the 
true distinction between a child’s suffering 
by, and being punished for, the crimes of 
the father. When the children suffer by 
the natural course of things, they can only 
be said to suffer; but when their suffering 
proceeds from an express law, and con- 
trary to the natural course of things, it is 
then something more than suffering, it is 
punishment; and if they do not deserve it, 
the law is unjust. Ifarebel should de- 
fend his castle, and ifin the attack it should 
be set on fire or blown up, and he and all 
his children by that accident destroyed, 
the children might then properly be said 
to suffer by their father’s crime; but if a 
law should be made, that if any man held 
out his castle against the king’s authority, 
it should be set on fire, and he and all his 
family burnt in it, the children would, in 
that case, not only suffer by, but would be 
punished for their father’s crime. Would 
not sucha law be unjust? And yet it 
might be said that such a punishment was 
(VOL. XHI.j 
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necessary in order to terrify men from 
holding out their castles against the king. 
Such a law, or such a reason, I am per-— 
suaded, none of your lordships would ap- 
prove of; and: yet in forfeiture there is 
something more unjust, or at least more ab- 
surd. If the criminal and his children 
were by way of punishment to be! burnt 
together, he would at least be a partaker 
in the punishment, and would suffer 
equally with his childreg; but in for- 
feitures the children only are punished ; 
the criminal does not partake in the 
punishment, nor does he suffer in the least 
by it; for surely it will not be said, that a 
man suffers, after he is hanged, by the 
forfeiture of his estate. The children are 
the only sufferers, by being thereby de- 
prived of their father’s estate, which they 
have a natural right to succeed to; I will 
still say a natural right, my lords, not with- 
standing what the learned lord has said to 
the contrary. The laws of nature are in 
many cases altered, and new moulded, by 
the laws of society ; every man has a natu- 
ral right to revenge himself when he is in- 
jured ; but the laws of society say he shall 
for this purpose apply to the civil magis- 
trate, and the law of God has told us, that 
revenge is his, that is to say, the civil 
magistrate’s, who is his vicegerent; a man 
has a natural right to retake his property 
wherever*he can find it; but the laws of 
sotiety say, that if he is once entirely out 
of possession, he shall apply to the civil 
magistrate for recovering it. In both these 
cases, the natural right is not taken away, 
but regulated; and the civil magistrate, or 
the law of society, would do them injustice, 
if without any crime in them, it should re- 
fuse to give them satisfaction. In like 
manner the children have a natural right 
to succeed equally to their father’s estate : 
but by the laws of this country, thisright is 
so regulated, that the eldest son shall suce 
ceed to the real, and the younger children 
to the personal estate: the natural right 
is not taken away, but regulated ; and I 
will say, that wherever this natural right is 
by law taken away, without any crime in 
the children, the law does them injustice ; 
therefore without the least scruple, I shall 
condemn onr forfeitures in felony as well 
as treason ; they both proceeded from the 
same cause, the avarice of those who have 
| by law, or expect by: favour, a-right to - 
them ; for it is ridiculous tosay, that a for- 
feiture of lands, goods, or chattels, can be 
any additional punishment upon a criminal 
that is directly to be hanged; and the 
[3D] 
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same reason -wjll hold, and, indeed, bas 
always heen given, for putting:the childzen 
to death, that is made use of for robbing 
them of their estate. 
_ | was surprised to hear the learned Jord 
way, that in the commonwealth of Rome, 
there were any forfeitures in capital 
crimes. The case of Manlius is no way 
to the purpose, because we are not told, 
whether his house was his own, or when it 
-was converted to the public use: and in 
the Roman history it is particularly taken 
notice of, that Servilius Czpio was the 
first, after the expulsion of their kings, who 
had his estate forfeited, or, as they called 
it, his dona publicata : which, besides de- 
priving him of his command, was the only 
punishment inflicted upon him, for being 
the cause of the loss of a battle, in the 
647th year of that city. In short, all the 
civilians agree, that in the commonwealth 
there was no such thing in capital crimes 
as forfeiture of estate: their words gene- 
rally are, that the Romans, during their 
commonwealth, were so moderate in their 
prosecutions of public crimes, that they 
-Rever joined a pecuniary with a capital 
punishment. In the time of the common- 
wealth, it is true, the Romans had two 
sorts of treasons, one called Perduellion, 
and the other Lese-Majesty, and both 
were, in many cases, punished with death : 
but forfeitures were never annexed till the 
time of their emperors ; and even some of 
their emperors abrogated those laws that 
had been made for taking the estates of 
traitors from their innocent children; but 
these were revived as often as tyrannical 
emperors got possession of the shecne, so 
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rt 
we may have your eatate, we will taks 


care to prevent your being executed; but 
if you obstinately stand your trial, we wil] 


take care, by some means or other, to have. 


you condemned, and then you may de- 
pend upon suffering death, as well as being 
forfeited. I appeal to your lordships, 
whether there is not some danger of our 
seeing this practice hereafter introduced 
in this country, if the present punishments 
upon treason be continued; for ministers 
will always have a pretence, that their 
saving the life of a condemned traitor, 


' proceeds only from their merciful temper, 


and we know, that men indicted for trea- 
son, have even here been often told, If 
bs plead guilty, your life shall be saved, 

ut if you stand your tria], you shall cer- 
tainly be hanged ; which to me is an evi- 
dent proof, that those who send such mes- 
sages, are more concerned about having 
the estate of the criminal, than about pu-. 
nishing the crime. . 

Whether the punishments of treason 
were approved of, by the primitive Chris- 
tians, is a question, my lords, which I shall 
leave to the reverend bench to determine ; 
but their being approved of by the first 
Christian emperors, is no proof of their 
being approved of, by the primitive Chris- 
tians; for though those emperors and 
their courtiers professed themselves Chris- 
tians, it appears from their histories, that 
there was very little of primitive Chris- 
tianity in their practice; and as Christ 
himself did so much honour to little chil- 
dren, and never repealed that precept so 
expressly delivered in the Old Testament, 
till I am convinced of the contrary by 


that ministers at last grew very easy about | some of the reverend bench, I shall be of 


the exccution of traitors, if they could but 
convict them so as to get possession of 
their estates; which practice, as well as 


opinion, that the punishing of little inno- 
cent children for their father’s crime, is 
contrary, to religion, as well as natural 


the practice of forfeiting criminals, is set ; justice. 


in sotrue a light by a law of Justinian’s, 
_ that I cannot help repeating the words. 
After ordering, that the estates of traitors 
shall be left to go to their next heirs, the 
Jaw adds, ‘ Non enim res sunt que delin- 
quunt, sed qui res possident; at illi reci- 
procant ordinem; Eos quidem qui digni 
gunt pxna, dimittunt: T[lorum autem aufe- 
runt res, alios pro illis punientes, quos lex 
forte ad illorum vocavit successionem.”? 
From this law, we.may suppose, my 
lords, that ministers often got rich men 
accused of treason, against whom they had 
little or no proof, and then came to a 
composition with them in this manner: If 
you will confess yourself guilty, so as that 


But this of forfeiture is not, my lords, 
the only thing we have to complain of in 
the punishments now inflicted upon trea- 
son. That which we call corruption of 
blood is still more unjust and cruel; and 


when I consider the legal consequences of 


it, I must think, that our punishments of 
treason, with regard to the children, were 
formed upon the plan of that law of the 
emperors Arcadius and Henorius, which 
has been mentioned in this debate. B 

the forfeiture the children are stript n | 
I may say, let them be of what quality 
they will; and by this corruption of bload 


they are degraded from the rank in which | 


they were born, and levelled with the goum 
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of the people: they are rendéred inca- 
pable of succeeding to any ancestor ; and 
as their blood cannot be restored without 
an act of parliament, I believe, in case of 
a contest, they would be deemed incapa- 
ble of any honours or preferments. In 
this condition, to which they are reduced, 
not by the natural course of things, but 
by express law, must they not either 
starve, or subsist by daily labour, unless 
assisted by the charity of their relations? 
Suppose five or six sons, educated and 
brought up to man’s estate, like gentle- 
men, cr men of quality, and then reduced 
to this condition by the attainder of their 
father, has not the law done as much as 
Jies in its power to make life a punishment, 
and death a comfort to them? Is not this 
ey agreeable to the merciful law 
made Arcadius and Honorius, which 
concludes with these words, ‘ Sint pos- 
tremo tales (filii, nempe, majestatis reo- 
rum) ut his perpetua egestate sordentibus, 
sit et mors solatium, et vita supplicium.” 
To say, my lords, that these punishments 
upon innocent children are absolutely ne- 
cessary, in order to curb the ambition, re- 
sentment, or mad enthusiasm of parents, 
is directly contrary to experience, as ap- 
pears from the histories of all common- 
wealths both ancient and modern. The 
Roman commonwealth subsisted for 400 
years, with but very few treasons, and 
without any one civil war, though they 
had then no such punishments established 
among them; whereas after their emperors 
were established, and these punishments 
introduced, they had continual treasons, 
arid frequent civil wars. To come from 
the ancients to the moderns, the Dutch at 
this day have no such punishments esta- 
blished among them: corruption of blood, 
as a punishment of treason, is ndt known 
in that commonwealth: in some of the 
provinces there is no such thing as forfei- 
ture of estate for treason, and in others 
they have methods of preventing it, or re- 
deeming it for a trifle; yet there are but 
few conspiracies among them, and no civil 
war has ever happened since the establish- 
ment of their republic. It is in absolute 
governments, and under tyrannical princes 
alone, that such punishments are thought 
riecessary, and therefore, I must look upon 
the Clause now offered to your lordships, 
as one of the greatest satires upon our pre- 
Sent most gracious sovereign that was ever 
attempted either within doors or without. 
It may be designed as 4 compliment ; but 
1 am sure; if he were rightly informed of 
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the nature of it, he would reject it with 

disdain, This he would be prompted to 

do not only by his distinguished modera- 

tion, but by his known wisdom ; for in all 

ages and countries it has been found, that 

such punishments rather provoked than 
revented treasons, insurrections, and re- 
ellions. 

The security of this government, my 
lords, and the tranquillity of this nation, 
depends not upon frightening either the 
disaffected or dissatisfied from rising if 
arms, by the severity of punishmeisit. It 
depends, my lords, and, I hope, will al- 
ways depend, upon the smallness of their 
number. Upon this our ee will 
always depend, and securely depend, as 
long as our liberties are preserved entire: 
and if they should ever come to be en» 
croached on, I am sure, it is neither the 
business nor the duty of parliament to en« 
deavour to frighten men from taking arms 
in defence of the liberties of their coun- 
try. 

ve to the argument, my lords, that the 
continuance of these punishments will fur- 
nish even the cowards among the Jacobites 
with a plausible pretence for not joming 
their party in rebellion, I think, if it has 
any force, it operates rather against the 
continuance of these punishments; for if 
the Jacobites should ever raise an army, [ 
should be for sending as many cowards as 
possible into it, because they will always 
do more harm to their patty by their 
cowardice, than they can do service by 
their numbers. We have it from the best 
authority, I mean that of Gideon, who 
was directed by God Almighty himself, 
that an army of three hundred chosen, 
brave men, has a better chance for’ vic+ 
tory, than an army of two and thitty thou- 
sand, when mixt with a great number of 
cowards ; and many éxamples in profane 
history nmust convince us, that victory does 
not so much depend upon numbers, as 


‘upon the bravery and discipline of the 


troops ; therefore, I ain for doing nothing 
that may prevent the Jacobites; if they 
should ever attempt a rebellion, from be- 
ing joined by the cowardly part of them’; 
and for this reason, my lords, if there were 
none other, I should be a goon making 
this clause a part of the Bil now before 
you; for if we do but get the victory over 
those formidable Jacobite rebels, I arn far 
leaving their estatés to their children, bg- 
cause I have often heard of a rebeP’s soh 
or gfandson proving a good subject, and 
doing eminent service to his country. 
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The Bishop of Ozford* : 


My lords; as the reverend bench 
has been more than once called upon in 
this debate, I think myself obliged to stand 
up and assign my reasons for the vote I 
shall give upon this question. It has been 
owned, my lords, upon all sides, that men 
have generally a very great regard for 
their family and children, and that, conse- 
quently, all those who are not actuated by 
a very strong passion, or mad enthusiasm, 
will be restrained by that regard from re- 
belling or plotting against our established 
government. As | have a just concern for 
the preservation of our happy constitution, 
as well as the tranquillity of my native 
country, I shall always be for taking every 
method for securing either the one or the 
other, that I think consistent with justice, 
and the welfare of society; and, as I 
think, there is nothing in the punishments 
now inflicted upon treason that can be 
jusily said to be inconsistent with either, 
I shall be for continuing them for the 
term proposed by this Clause, since the 
public circumstances seem to me to re- 
quire that continuance. | 

My lords, as the course of nature is the 
will of God,.and the law prescribed by his 
almighty power, I hope no man will say, 
thereis any thing unjust in what happens by 
the course of nature; and.as by the course 

_of nature, children often, consequentially, 
suffer by the misfortunes, the follies, the 
ices, and the crimes of their parents, we 
must conclude, that in this there is nothing 
unjust, God Almighty, for the propaga- 
tion and preservation of mankind, has in- 
stilled into them an extraordinary concern 
for their children: this I may call an in- 
stinct, which we bave in common with 
every kind of brute creature; and to re- 
strain men from vice. and folly, as well as 
to make them cautious and circumspect, 


the great Author of nature has so ordered | 


it, that children shall often, consequen- 
tially, suffer by the misfortynes,. fallies, 
vices, or crimes of the parent, . Thus men 
Are lajd under a double tie to live a godly, 
righteous, and sober life; because by a 
contrary course, they may suffer not only 
in themselves, but in that which is most 
dear tq them, their children.. This, my 


Jords, is the course of nature prescribed 


by God Almighty; and surely, it cannot 
be said to be unjust in lawgivers to follow 


this great. example. We may, therefore, 


‘ 
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in some cases, inflict such punishments | 
upon a guilty father, as may, consequen- 
tially, affect his innocent children; and, 
indeed, it is hardly possible to contrive 
any punishment for a guilty father, that 
will not some way or other affect his inno- 
cent children. If you put him to death, 
you make the children suffer, by depriving 
them of a parent that would have pro- 
vided for them: if you imprison him, you 
make his children suffer, because you 
thereby put it out of his power to provide 
so well for them as he might otherwise 
have done: if you fine him, you make the 
children suffer, because you put it out of 
his power to provide so well for them 
during his life, or to leave them so much 
at his death, as he might have otherwise 
done. In short, inflict what punishment 
you will upon a guilty father, the innocent 
children must, consequentially, suffer ; 
and it is right it should be so, because, as 
I have said, it is agreeable to the course of 
nature, which is the law prescribed by 
God Almighty himself. | 
The consequential sufferings of children, 
we are not, therefore, my lords, to regard, 
when we are making laws for punishing 
the crimes of a guilty father. All that we 
are to take care of is, not to inflict, direct- 
ly, any punishment upon an innocent child 
for the sake of a guilty father. This is 
what is meant by the divine precept de- 
livered to the Jews, as mentioned in this 
debate. It was a common custum among 
the eastern nations, and is so still, to put 
all the innocent children to death as well 
as the guilty father; and to abrogate this 
wicked custom, to prevent the Jews from 
falling into it, this precept was delivered. 
It was never meant, nor could be meant, 
to prevent the Jews from inflicting an 
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men from being guilty of wicked actions. 
Besides, it is very certain, that as the son 
is generally bred up in the same principles 
with the father, and must consequently be 
of opinion, that his father was unjustly put 
to death: I say, it is very certain, that 
the son will incline to revenge his father’s 
death; therefore, for securing the tran- 
quillity of the society, we ought to put it 
out of his power, or at least we ought to 
put it in the power of the crown to recover 

is affection and attachment by some new 
obligation. These considerations, my 
lords, will induce me to give my assent to 
the question now before us, and ccnsider- 
ing the dangerous situation we are in at 
present, it is, in my opinion, a sufficient 
excuse for the time and manner of bring- 
ing it in. Bo | . 

The Marquis of Tweedale : 


My lords; as this subject has been 
already quite exhausted by noble lords, 
whose abilities are much superior to mine, 
I rise up only to answer some objections 
made to this Clause, which are founded 
upon mistaken notions of the laws and 
people of Scotland. My lords, the law 
passed in the 7th year of queen Anne, of 
which the Clause now proposed to be fur- 
ther suspended makes a part, was so far 
from being disagreeable to that people in 
general, that, I. believe, no regulation 
since the Union has occasioned a more 
universal satisfaction. Theirsown laws' of 
treason were so vague and indeterminate, 
and such a power was left in the breasts 
of the judges, that in many cases it was 
not easy to determine, whether a man was 
guilty of treason or no; and the practice 
of torture, which by the laws of Scotland 
was in some cases permitted, made those 
laws terrible to every thinking man in that 
kingdom ; consequently their exchanging 
those laws for the mild and intelligible 
Jaws of treason in England, could not but 
be a satisfaction to every man there, who 
understood and considered the difference. 
There was no occasion for any compact, 
or for offering them any new clauses, in 
order to purchase their acceptance of an 
exchange, which was by itself alone of so 
much advantage to them; nor.could there 
be any. such compact, with regard to the 
Clause now under our consideration, when 
the Bill was first brought in, because the 
Bill itself was first brought into this House, 
and that Clause was not thought of till 
after it was passed here, and sent to the 
other House. ee 
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Another mistake, my lords, has happen- 
ed in this debate, from a supposition, that 
the act passed in the parliament of Scot- 
land in the year 1690, was repealed or al- . 
tered by the act passed in the 7th of queen 
Anne; from whence it has been supposed 
that the Scots would not part with that 
valuable law of theirs, but upon condition, 
that the Clause, which is now. to be further 
suspended, should be made a part of that 
Bill. My lords, the Scottish act in the 
year, 1690 was so far from being repealed, 
that it was not in the least altered by the’ 
law passed in the 7th of queen Anne. To 
explain this to your lordships, I must ob- 
serve, that the laws of treason in Scotland 
were, before the Revolution, the most 
unjust and oppressive that ever, I believe, 
existed in any country. By those laws, 
my lords, not only the attainted person, 
but all his creditors, mortgagees, lessees, 
and in fine, every one that had any thing 
to demand of him or his estate, became 
forfeited, so far at least as related to their 
demands upon the forfeiting person or his 
estate: the crown, or the grantee of the 
crown, entered into the immediate posses- 
sion. of the estate, free of all debts and in- 
cumbrances he had ever subjected it to, 
by which many innocent men were often | 
ruined and undone. | 

_ This, my lords, was the state of the 
Scottish laws of treason at the time of the 
Revolution, and from this alone your lord- 
ships may judge, how oppressive they, 
were upon the subject: but at that time 


the people took care to get a law passed 


for securing mortgagees and lessees, and. 
for payment of the forfeiting person’s just 
debts; and in the year 1690, another law 
was passed for securing all those entailed 
estates, where the entail was subjected to 
such clauses, there called irritant clauses, 
as made the possessor nothing but tenant 
for life ; so that this law of the year 1690 
may properly enough be called the Scot- 
tish Westminster the 2nd; and it has this 
advantage of the English Westminster the 
2d, that it absolutely secures our entailed 
estates against forfeitures, because our 
lawyers have not yet found out how to cut - 
off such entails by any such conceits as. 
are here called fines and recoveries. As 
these laws, or at least the parts of them I: 
have mentioned, were made, my lords, | 
only with a view to secure creditors and 
heirs of entail, and no other way relate to 
treason: as they enact nothing either with 


regard to what shall be called treason, or. | 


how it shall be tried, therefore so far as 
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they relate to the security of innocent 
men’s Property» they were never designed, 
nor ever thought to be altered by the act 
of the 7th of queen Anne, and ac- 
cording to this the practice has been 
ever since. With regard to the criminal 
prosecution and trial, they are carried 
on according to the form prescribed 
by the laws of treason in England, and 
they are in every thing regulated by those 
laws only; but in all questions relating to 
has ae is not forfeited, all which, as 
they relate to private property, must be 
heard and detenuined iy car courts of 
equity and common law; such questions 
are to be regulated and determined b 
those laws, and forms of proceeding, whic 
were established in Scotland at the time of 
the Union. 

From this information, your lordships 
shust see, that when the act of the 7th of 
gueen Anne was passed, the Scots neither 
could, nor had occasion to stipulate any 
clause in lieu of what I have mentioned of 
their act of the year 1690; and therefore 
tite lords of Scotland have no greater con- 
cern, than any other lord of this House, 
about the clause in the 7th of queen Anne 
now under your consideration ; and if they 
_ had, Iam fully convinced, the majority of 
them would readily sacrifice that concern 
to what ts at present so absolutely neceés- 
sary for the good of both the united king- 
doms. I shalt not enter into that compli- 
cated question, my lords, whether a repre- 
sentative in parliament be, upon every 
Mmportant occasion, obliged to ask the 
_ advice of his constituents? Whether I be 
obliged or not, I shall always do so, as 
often as I have an opportunity; but upon 
the present occasion It is certain, that no 
tepresentative is obliged to consult his 
eonstituents; for when the kingdom is in 
imminent danger, and a method proposed 
for guarding against that danger, no re- 
presentative ought to delay providing for 
the safety of his country, for the sake of 
consulting. his constituents. Such cases 
do not admit of any delay, and therefore 


évery member, either of this or the other | 


Ffouse, if in his own conscience he ap- 
proves of what is proposed, he riot only 
may, but lie is in duty bound to give his 
tmmediate assent, which I shall most hear- 
tity'do upon the present occasion, because 
I think, ttre nation cannot be in greater or 
more immment danger, unless a foreign, 
hostile: artny were actually landed ‘in the 
istand, | 
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The Duke of Bedford: 


My lords; I am glad, the noble 
lord has explained to us a little what the 
laws of treason were in Scotland, before 
they were compelled to submit to the ex- 
change, that was introduced into that 
country by the 7th of queen Anne. Com- 
pelled, I must still say, my lords, notwith- 
standing what the noble lord has said upon 
that subject. I am persuaded his lordship 
said ‘nothing but what he thought and be- 
lieved to be true; but it is very difficult to 
judge of the voice of the people without 
doors; for I -have always observed, that 
every man judges of it from the company 
he keeps, and if they generally approve, or 
disapprove of any measure, he concludes 
accordingly, and says, that such a measure 
was ud death of, or disapproved of by the 

eneral voice of the people without doors, 
ut if we judge from history, or from the 
nature of things, we must conclude, the 
people of Scotland were extremely dis- 
leased with that innovation in their laws. 
ishop Burnet has told us, that the act of 
the 7th of queen Anne, was generally and 
violently opposed by all the members from 


Scotland in both Houses of Parliament; 


and from the nature of things it is not pro- 
bable, that a people should be fond of 
parting with their own laws, which they 
certainly understood better than the laws 
of England, they knew nothing about; 
for they were at that time so totally igno- 
rant of our laws of treason, that the go- 
vernment was obliged to print and disperse 
an abstract of them among the people of 
Scotland. Besides all this, my lords, it is 
certain, that our ministers at that time 
were of opinion, that it was not so easy to 
convict a man of treason in Scotland, as 
in England; which opinion they had 
formed upon sortie gentlemeén’s being ac- 
quitted in Scotland, who were tried for 
some treasonable practices they were said 
to have been guilty of, when the Preten- 
der was upon their coasts; and this was 
the reason: why our ministers brought in 
that Bill for establishing the English laws 
of treason.in Scotland: for I must observe 
that the Bill was brought in and zealously 
pushed by the ministers, and therefore I 
must conclude, that it would not have 
been so generally opposed by the Scottish 
members, if it had not been universally 
disagreeable to their countrymen. 

- I must really congratulate the nobility 
and gentry of Scotland upon hearing, tliat 
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their lawyers have fot yet found out a 
method for cutting offentails, and subject- 
ing estates-tail to forfeitures for high trea- 
son. It inclines me, my lords, to think, 
.that their lawyers have hitherto been 
honester men than our lawyers in England 
have sometimes shewn themselves ta be. 
In our histories we often find our lawyers 
wresting the laws of their country, or the 
words of an act of parliament, in order to 
gain an advantage to the crown, and to 


put a hardship upon the subject; but in 


this case, the lawyers of Scotland have, I 
shall not say wrested, but interpreted 
honestly the 7th of queen Anne; because 
I really think, they have put an equitable 
construction upon the words of that act of 
parliament, to the disadvantage of the 
crown, and in order to prevent a hardship 
upon the subject. The 7th of queen Anne 
a expressly, ‘‘ That persons attainted 
of treason in Scotland, shall be in the 
game case as persons attainted in England:’’ 
A person attainted in England forfeits all 
his lands in fee simple or fee tail: Might 
not a willing judge have from thence de- 
termined, that an entailed estate in Scot- 
Jand, after it came to the possession of 
what we call in England, tenant in tail, 
* should become forfeited by the attainder 
of the tenant in tail; in the same manner 
as it would be in England? A willing 
judge, I say, my lords, might have deter- 
mined so from the express words of the law, 
without attending to the difference between 
a tenant in tail in Scotland, and a tenant 
in tail in England ; for, it seems, tenant in 
tail in Scotland may be restrained by irri- 
tant clauses from alienating the estate tail, 
but a tenant in tail in England cannot be 
restrained by condition or proviso from 
suffering a common recovery. Therefore, 
ifthe Scottish act of the year 1690 be 
preserved to them, for that benefit they 
are more indebted to the honesty of their 
lawyers than to the care of their legisla- 
tors ; and I wish their lawyers may always 
prove as honest; for a Setennietion of 
the judges in one age, is no infallible rule 
for the determination of the judges in all 
future ages. 
_ _ But now, my lords, suppose that the 
Scottish act of the year 1690 had been 
preserved to them by the express words of 
the statute, as well as by the resolution of 
their judges, yet this is no proof, that the 


clause in that statute for preventing heirs | 


suffering by the attainder of their ances- 
tors, was not introduced in pursuance of a 
compact with the Scottish members, and 
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consequently with the people of thet coun- 
try. Their members at that time might 
say, our people think it a very great hard- 
ship to be obliged to submit to the English 
laws of treason; but if you will insert a 
clause for rendering the condition of the 
subject evidently better than it was before, 
they may be prevailed on to submit quietly 
to the innovation : our entailed-estates are 
already secure against forfeitures; if you 
will insert a clause for securing all other 
estates, and all hereditary dignities, against 
forfeitures, the people of Scotland will 
then readily embrace your laws of treason. 
This was very probably their proposal, and 
being seconded by many of the English 
members, it was agreed to; for as the 
clause was first passed by the other House, 
it was to begin to take effect at the same 
time with the other clauses of that Bill; 
and its being first brought into the other 
House is a proof only, that the peers of 
Scotland, who were then in this House, 
had not so much weight here, as their 
members who were then in the other 
House had there. Though the effect of 
this clause was suspended, by a proviso 
afterwards added in this House, yet still 
the Scots got something by their com- 
pact: though they did not get an advan- 
tage in possession, they got a very great 
one in expectancy; and now you are go- 
ing to take that expectancy from them, 
without any sort of consideration. 

low the noble lord can be so sure of 
what the majority of his constituents would 
do upon the present occasion, I do not 
know ; but I am surprised to hear him say, 
that the nation is in imminent danger, or 
that it would be in immincnt danger, should 
our agreeing to the Clause now offered 
to us be delayed. My lords, our cir- 
cumstances weuld not be in the least 
altered by such delay ; because the term 
of the first suspension of the Clause in the 
7th of queen Anne is not yet expired, nor 
hkely to expire for 20 or 30 years to - 
come; it is, therefore, quite needless to 
think of a new term till the former be ex- 
pired, or near expiring: Nay, we ought 
not till then to think of it, because we 
cannot till then determine, whether we 
shall have occasion for a new suspension 
of no; and; I am sure, we ought never to 
agree to it, unless we find it absolutely 
necessary. 

Before I sit down, my lords, I must beg 
leave to take notice of some things ad- 
vanced upon this subject by the reverend 
and learned prelate. He allowed, that we 


a 
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-@ught not to inflict punishments upon in- 
‘nocent children directly, but he said, that 
we may, and must do it consequentially ; 
and that for this we have authority from 
the example of the great Author of nature. 
‘God forbid, my lords, that I should say, 
that Providence ever does any thing un- 
just ; but that great example is such as we 
ought not to presume to follow, because 
the ways of Providence are past our 
finding out; and we may think we are 
following the example, when we are act- 
ing directly contrary to it. We might 
pretend the same example for punishing in- 
nocent children with death; for by the course 
of nature they are often brought to their 
graves, and sometimes subjected to great 
tortures, by they follies and vices of 
their parents: nay, we might plead the 
same great example for filling cities and 
whole countries with slaughter, bloodshed, 
‘and destruction; for when God Almighty 
brings the sword, pestilence, or famine 
upon a land, the innocent suffer equally 
with the guilty. Whatever ambitious or 
revengeful priests may in former ages have 
retended, I am sure, none of the reverend 
ch will say, that any government ought 

to presume to follow this example. 
_» Now, my lords, with regard to what his 
lordship called direct and consequential 
ea will any one say, that for- 
eiture and corruption of blood are only 
consequential punishments upon children. 
My lords, they are both direct punish- 
ments upon children, and upon them 
alone. In crimes which are not capital, a 
fine, or even a forfeiture, is a punishment 
upon ‘the criminal: he lives to feel the 
want of his money or estate; and his 
children may suffer consequentially by 
.that punishment. But in capital cases, 
fines and forfeitures are no punishment 
upon the criminal: they are direct and 
immediate punishments upon his heirs 
only ; and corruption of blood, so far as it 
extends to children already born, is the 
same, or rather more so, if possible. Is 
there any natural connection between the 
corruption of blood in a guilty father and 
the corruption of blood in dn innocent 
child? Could the one be the consequence 
of the other, if the law did not make it so? 
This corruption of blood is therefore a pu- 
nishment inflicted by law directly upon 
the child; and consequently is expressly 
contrary to that divine precept delivered 
in the Old Testament, and, I am sure, not 
repealed by the New; for if it had, I am 
convinced, we should have heard of it in 
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this debate, and the very words by which 
it had been repealed, would have been 
pointed out to us by’some of the reverend 
bench. 


The Duke of Newcasile ; 


| My lords; the noble lords whe 
have spoke against this question have, I 
confess, said a great deal for proving, that 
the punishments now inflicted upon trea- 
son are contrary to justice and religion ; 
but as I do not pretend to be either a great 
lawyer or divine, and as both the lawyers 
and divines seem not only now to be, but 
in all ages to have been of a contrary opi- 
nion, I hope, I shall be excused, if I join 
in their opinion, without attempting to 
answer what has been said against it. 
Being thus, my lords, fixed in my opinion 
as to this point, the only other questions . 
seem to be, Whether we are now in dan- 

ger, and whether that danger would not 

be greatly increased, should we reject the- 
Clause now offered to us? 

That there was a design of an invasion 
upon this island, and that it is not yet laid 
aside, is as evident, 1 think, as the nature 
of the thirig will admit. Whether it was 
concerted with the Jacobites here at home, 
is not material: Perhaps it was not, be- 
cause the invaders were sure of being 
joined by them upon their first landing, 
without any previous concert or agreement 
for that purpose; but from his majesty’s 
message we ought to believe, that it was 
in concert with some of them here at 
home; and his last speech no way contra- 
dicts that message ; for though his majesty 
in that speech is graciously pleased to ap- 
plaud the duty and affection which his 
loyal subjects had shewn him upon that 
occasion, he does not say, that there are 
no disaffected persons in the kingdom, or 
that the invasion was not designed in con- 
cert with some of them. That we are 
now in danger of an invasion, is therefore, 
I think, my lords, not to be doubted, and 
that the invaders, if they landed, would be 
joined by some of the Jacobites amongst 
us, is as little to be doubted. All we can 
do is to take the best methods we can 
think of, to prevent their being joined by 
all; and, I think, there is nothing more 
certain, than that a nobleman or gentle- 
man of estate will be less ready to join an 
invading enemy against the government of 
his country, when he knows, that his family 
may thereby be ruined, than when he 
knows, that whatever he may do himself, 
his family can thereby run no risk. 
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_ The Pretender’s life, I shall grant, is a 
good life: I mean, my lords, with regard 
to the probability of its lasting ; and while 
he lives, I believe, we may rest pretty se- 
cure, that but few of the Jacobites will 
ever join in a rebellion against the govern- 
ment; because, though most of them 
might perhaps venture their.own lives for 
what they call their principle, yet few of 
them will ever venture the ruin of their 
families and children, unless they see a 
better chance for success than, I hope, 
they will ever have. But the best life, my 
lords, may drop when least expected; and 
if the Pretender should die but a week or 
two before his son’s landing with an army 
of foreign and Irish Papists in England, I 
must leave it to your lordships to consider 
what a dangerous state we should be in. 
In that case, the 7th of queen Anne would 
directly take place, and as no man would 


then run any risk by rebellion, but that of 


his own life, the young Pretender would 
certainly be joined by all the Jacobites to 
aman, and this would give his cause so 
favourable an aspect, that many of those 
might join, who are governed by no prin- 
ciple, but always join that side, which they 
think has the greatest likelihood of success. 

Surely, your lordships must be of opi- 
nion, that in this case our present happy 
establishment would be brought into the 
utmost danger; and as this is a case that 
may very possibly happen, I hope you will 
provide against it by agreeing to this 
Clause. It is only doing now, what, in my 
opinion, must be done some time or other ; 
for let the present Pretender die when he 
will, such a Clause as this, I hope, if not 
now agreed to, will be brought in and 
agreed to, as soon as the parliament meets 

er the news of his death; because I 
foresee, that we shall be in as much dan- 


er from the son as ever we were from the. 


ather. Very probably we may be in much 
greater: he may become sensible of his 
father’s folly in obstinately persisting in a 
religion, in which he was educated by a 
bigotted father and mother: the son may 
see how ridiculous it is, to rest his claim 
solely upon those antiquated doctrines of 
passive obedience and indefeasible heredi- 
tary right. For this reason he may come 
to declare himself Protestant ; and to en- 
deavour to set himself at the head of that 
party in England, who are but too apt to 
run so heedlessly and so blindly after li- 
berty, as to fall hewilsig into the gulph of 
arbitrary power. ' 


Jam far from thinking, my lords, that | January 1745. 
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he can ever be a true Protestant: I am 
fully convinced, that any revolution in his 
favour would be the establishment of 
slavery ; but if he should politically declare 
himself a Protestant, and promise great 
concessions in favour of liberty, he would 
find confidence among many of those who 
are extravagant in their notions, and in 
their pursuit of liberty; and that party 
will Bee be much more numerous in 
this nation, and more enterprising, than 
ever the party was or can be, that is go- 
verned by the ridiculous notions of pas- 
sive obedience and indefeasible heredi- 
tary right. These two partics, though 
in their principles diametrically oppo- 
site, would, however, in-that case, de- 
part from their former mutual animosity, 
and join together in the same scheme of 
politics; and if this should ever happen, 
our government would certainly be in 
greater danger from the son than ever it 
was from the father. Therefore, I hope, 
during his life, we shall not depart from 
any of those securities we have at present ; 
consequently, we must suspend, during his 
life and his brother’s, the 7th of queep 
Anne ; and as | have already given a ver 
good reason, why it should be done di- 
rectly, I shall be for agreeing to the 
Clause now offered to your lordships. _ 


Debate in the Lords on the Bill for 
making it High Treason to Correspond 
with the Sons of the Pretender.*] April 
27. The order of the day being read, 
(See p. 704.) 


Lord Chancellor Hardwicke said : 


My lords ; after the Message which 
we have received from his majesty, I need 
not inform your lordships of the danger 
which threatens us, or the calamities that 
impend over us; I need not point out 
the preparations of France, nor expatiate 
upon the unextinguishable and hereditary 
hatred, with which that nation pursues us 
from one century to another, the incessant, 
vigilance which is employed to watch 
every opportunity of harrassing, oppress-. 
ing or enslaving us, nor the mighty power 
which is now collected, the magazines that 
are formed, and the fleets that are equip- 
ped for the extension of dominion, and 
the destruction of liberty. . . 

The.designs of this restless and ambiti-. 


* The following Report of the same Debate 
is taken from the Gentleman’s Magaziue, for 
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ous nation have been sufficiently disco- 
vered to us by the Message which we have 
received ; it appears that the repeated dis- 
appointment of their schemes has not yet 
compelled them to lay them aside, that 
they still pursue the measures which were 
contrived by their late monarch, that they 
still continue to grasp at universal mo- 
narchy, and, in order to the more easy 
accomplishment of their design, still pro- 
pose to give a king to this country, a king 
who, when he owes his crown to their 
' assistance, may have no desire of opposing 
them, and whom, though they should ex- 
cuse him from tribute, and flatter him with 
the appearance of supreme command, they 
may always consider as their vassal, and 
oblige him to support their interest. 

This, my lords, was the design - which, 
in the last reign, they prosecuted with un- 
wearied industry, and with resolution pro- 
portionate to the advantages which they 
=o i proms themselves from success. 
When king James fied to their country 
for refuge, they considered themselves as 
blessed with an opportunity of becoming 
masters of England without the dangers of 
an invasion, or the invidious name of a con- 
quest; they imagined, that by assisting 
sometimes with money, and encouraging 
sometimes with promises of supporting the 

arty of the fugitive king, they should at 
ength kindle a civil war in this country, 


in which the forces of both parties would |. 


be so near to an equality, that they might, 
by the addition of a few troops, turn the 
balance, and give the victory to those by 
whose success their interest would be most 
promoted. . | . 
_. With this view, during the life of king 
James, declarations were every year pub- 
lished, by which the people were incited 
to insurrections in his favour, and per- 
suaded to restore him to the throne which 
he had lost; and the French had assem- 


bled a fleet to transport him with an army 


hither, which as soon as it put to sea, was 
destroyed by the English. 

When the king died, they did not yet 
desist from their scheme; though they 
had less reason to hope for success, when 
the interest was extinguished, which arose 
from the personal regard that great num- 
bers af Englishmen must be supposed to 
retain for their late monarch. They 
_ therefore, immediately recognised his son 
as king of England; and all opportunities 

were taken of recommending to the Eng- 
‘lish a change of the laws by which the 
succession was limited, and a revocation 
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of that family, which their own weakness 
and tyranny had driven away. 

When they were convinced that the 
people were inclined to listen to these per- 
suasions, and that the Pretender to the 


British crown would be well received, they 


sent him with a small fleet to take pos- 
session of his hereditary dominions; but 
the English government, having notice of 
their design, sent out a squadron to in- 
tercept the imaginary monarch, who was 
obliged to return without any accession to 
his sien: and had reason to congratu- 
late himself upon his escape from the 
hands of those whom he came with ex- 
pectations of subduing and governing. 

It its well known that the Spaniards, in 
the late war, landed forces upon the 
northern parts of this island, with the. 
same pernicious design ; and every nation 
that has any disputes with us, will always 
conclude, that the most easy method of 
embarrassing us, must be to raise the 
spirit of the Pretender’s party, by pro« 
mises of assistance ; and to inflame those, 
whom either their principles of policy, of 
religion, alienate from the present esta 


blishment; or who are discontented at the 


diappointment of their ambition, and the 
neglect of their abilities; that at last a 
civil war may be produced, and the nation 
weakened by its own efforts, till it can no 


‘longer oppose a foreign enemy. 


With this view, my lords, the French 
were preparing to invade us with an army, 
headed by the son of the Pretender, in 
whom they repose mare confidence than 
in their troops, or their fleets. They are 
sufficiently acquainted, my lords, with the 
valour and numbers of the English nation, 
to know that, if we are united, we have 
very little to fear from any foreign force ; 
and that we can be conquered only by our 
discords, by which they flatter themselves 
that one party will be armed against the 
other—an expectation, I hope, without 
any real foundation; but of which the 
perpetual struggles in our government 
must be allowed to furnish some probabie 
lity, especially to the subjects of a despotic 
sovereign, under whom all are accustomed 
to appear unanimous, because no man 
dares speak his thoughts, unless they are 
consistent with the designs and opinions 
of his governors.’ To such, that disagree- 
ment and opposition, which is the neces- 
sary effect of freedom, appears the conse- 
quence of weakness; and what is to us 8 
proof of q firm establishment, seems to 
them a symptom of a tottering constitu- 
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imagine, that all those who | 


tion. They i 
disapprove the measures of the administra- 
tion, desire a change of the government; 
because to them the administration and 
the government are nearly the same; nor 
do they doubt, but. those. who dare pro- 
claim their uneasiness so publicly, which 
among them is scarcely whispered in a 
cerner, are universally exasperated, and 
sufficiently daring to draw their swords 
in defence of their positions, and endea- 
vour to destroy that government which 
they so loudly censure. 

hey therefore, my lords, think it ne- 
cessary to appear zealous for that famil 
which éisicns dia crown of this nation oy 
hereditary right, and whom they imagine 
to have more numerous friends in this 
island, than I believe they will find, if they 
should ever venture to land among us; 
for nothing is more evident than that the 
foundation of their hopes is false, and that 
they will be so far from receiving any ad- 
vantage from our disputes in this House, 
that we shall not willingly lose a form of 
government, in which we enjoy the right 
of disputing. 

It is likewise well known to us, my lords, 
though not to our enemies, that many of 
those who oppose the public measures as 
members of this House, are, in their do- 
mestic characters, friends, even to those 
whose conduct they censure; and that 
they who profess themselves enemies, if 
any such there be, to the ministers as well 
as totheir conduct, are nevertheless zea- 
lous for the constitution, and desirous to 

erpetuate the great blessings of true re- 
igion, and inviolable liberty, to all their 
posterity. 

I would not, therefore, be thought to 
intend any censure of the freedom of de- 
bates, or to insinuate the necessity of any 
blind acquiescence in the schemes of the 
ministry ; for our constitution, my lords, 
as it was raised by liberty, must be sup- 
ported by it; and debates are necessary 
to the discovery of tfuth, as suspicion 1s 
necessary to restrain natural arrogance of 

ower. ee | 

But ee I am far from imagining, 
my lords, that our danger is such as our 
enemies represent it to others and to 
themselves ; though I am convinced that 
far the greater number of the English peo- 
ple would be unwilling to change the pre-. 
sent constitution for an arbitrary govern- 
ment, unwilling to subject their propert 
to the caprice of a monarch flushed wit 
new powers, and exasperated by imaginary 
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wrongs, and to ministers rapacious by 
long continued hardships, and insolent 
with unexpected success; yet it cannot 
be doubted that there are others, who 
would be pleased, at any expence, to be- 
hold either the son, or the grandson of 
James 2, upon the throne; and who would 
think it the highest merit in the sight of 
Heaven to contribute to their exaltation. 

That this, at least, is the opinion of the 
other House, is apparent from the Bill 
which they have now sent us, in which 
they have endeavoured to raise new forti- 
fications against our latent enemies, and 
to secure our constitution against those 
who are secretly wishing to overthrow it, 
and who want nothing but the counte- 
nance of some greater power to encourage 
them to an open rebellion against their 
lawful sovereign. | 

The state of the natiop may naturally 
be supposed best known to the Commons, 
to mcn whom their general acquaintance 
with the inhabitants of particular counties 
or cities advances to such a degree of con- 
fidence and favour, that they are intrusted 
with the highest charge that can be con- 
ferred by one man upon another; the 
power of making laws, and of raising 
taxes. 

It is evident, my lords, that the ae 
rience of these persons informs them t 
the constitution is not yet sufficiently 
strong; that the secret poison of Jacobi- 
tism is not yet wholly expelled from the 
veins of the political body ; and that, there- 
fore, some more efficacious methods are 
necessary to prevent the contagion from 
spreading to the sound parts, and exert- 
ing its malignity in some fatal disease. ~ 

Nor can their fears be contemned as 
groundless, by those who consider how 
much it is the interest of our enemies that 
Jacobitism should prevail among us; how 
much it would embarrass the public coun- 
sels; how much it would retard the exe- 
cution of the most important designs; how 
much it would distract us with mutual sus- 
picions, and how much it would harass us 
with the necessity of incessant vigilance. 
For, my lords, it cannot be doubted that 
they who every day squander their trea- 
sure in projects, of which the consequence 
is more dubious, and the advantages are 
more remote, will sacrifice very large sums 
to the employment of emissaries who 
shall be furnished with specious fallacies 
for the propagation of opinions so favoura- 
ble to their grand intention of oppressing 
mankind, and who may, by an assiduous 
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inculcation of unlimited obedience, pre- 
pare the world for the admission of uni- 
versal monarchy. 

_ The wisdom of the other House has, 
therefore, thought it necessary to take 
from our enemies the hopes which may 
Incite them to any enterprize against us, 
by depriving them of the only means by 
- which they can prosecute it with success. 
With this view they have sent up a Bill 
‘which contains many excellent provisions 
for our general security, and which, if it 


be passed into a law, may contribute very | 


much to the perpetuating of our present 
constitution, and be regarded, by our pos- 


‘tcrity, as one of the strongest barriers of | 


their privileges and rights: 


But, my lords, this Bill, though formed | 
with great wisdom and disccrnment, and, | 


so far as it proceeds, very well contrived 


to promote the purposes intended by it, is | 


in my opinion, not so near to perfection 
but that it may yet receive improvements. 
New securities may still be added, and I 
‘hope, my lords, while any thing can be 
added to our security, it will not be thought 
that we ere suiliciently safe; for this is 
a desi¢n which ought not to be thrown 


aside till it is perfected, because it cannot. 


be thrown aside but for something of 
much less importance. That the proposal 
which I am about to offer may be more 
easily understood, I think it necessary to 
move previously that the 10th section of 
the act made in the 7th year of queen 
Anne for improving the Union may be 
read. [Which being read he went on 
‘thus : ; , 
Yace lordships may observe, that though 
it was judged necessary by our legislators, 
in atime of danger, that forfeitures should 
be extended to the heirs of those who 
should attempt to infringe the constitu- 
tion, yet it is plain, that they imagined 
‘the danger to be such as grew every day 
less, sat therefore fixed the time for the 
‘determination of a severity which they 
thought justifiable only from necessity ; 
by enacting, that after the death of the 
Pretender, none should suffer for treason 
‘but those who committed it; and that the 
estates of rebels, or of traitors, should re- 
turn to their heirs, without any diminu- 
tion by the crimes of their progenitors. ° 
But, my lords, it is apparent, that they 
proceeded upon the supposition that the 
aw by which the forfeiture was appointed, 
would continue as long as the danger 
which it was intended ‘to obviate; and 
fhat there would, after the time limit- 
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ed for the operation of that act, be none 
remaining who would be inclined to 
change the constitution, or contribute 
to the advancement of another family to 
the throne. That this was.their opinion, 
and this the principle upon which they 
founded their proviso, is evident, because. 
it is absurd to oppose weaker obstacles to 
attempts equally torcible, or to withdraw, 


_while the danger remains, those securities 


from which we expect protection against it. 

Since it, therefore, is found by expe- 
rience, that the danger yet continues; 
that the people of England have not re- 
covered from their error so soon as their 
ancestors expected, nor our enemies been 
discouraged from continuing their at- 
tempts ; since it is certain that the son of 
the Pretender is now proposed to the 
English for their sovereign, in the same 
manner as the Pretender himself has 
formerly been ; since the French still con- 
tinue to make war upon us by fomenting 
discord, and inciting rebeliion, it is, in my 
opinion, proper, that the Clause now read 
should be suspended, and that the expira- 
tion of the penalties and forfeitures to be 
incurred by the descendants of traitors, 
should be delayed to the death of the sons 
of the Pretender. The prolongation of 
this term, my lords, will, I suppose, be 
readily approved, because I know not ant 
ill consequences which the public can suf- 
fer from it, and the particular convenience 
of private persons is always to be consi 
dered as secondary to the general pros- 
perity. 

With regard to the justice of this ex- 
tension of the operation of a penal clause, 
it may be supported, my lords, by the 
same arguments with that of its first enac- 
tion; for though it is certain, that the pu- 
nishment of any man for crimes which he 
did not commit, has the appearance of 
cruelty and a wanton delight in pain and 
punishment, yet it has been generally 
agreed, that there may be occasions, in 
which the urgent necessities of the state 
may supercede that justice to which every 
private person has a claim from other 
private persons—It appeared to those 
by whom this law was made, that the 
danger of being compelled to raise the . 
Pretender to the throne, was such as justi- 
fied this deviation from the general rules 


‘of right; and if the law was then proper, 
‘it is not less proper to continue it ; for the 


danger is not now less than at that time, 
and the same degree of danger requires 
the same provisions for security. 


793] 

I move, therefore, that the committee 
be instructed to receive a Clause for con- 
tinuing the penalty of treason upon the 
posterity of those who shall be convicted 
of it, during the life of the Pretender to 
the crown; and that the Bill thus amended 
(for every alteration, though it be for the 
same purpose with those offered by the 
Commons, must be called an amendment), 
be sent down to the Commons for their 
concurrence. 


The Duke of Bedford : 


My lords; though I hope that I 
have never given reason for suspicion that 
I am less zealous than any other lord for 
the security of our present constitution, or 
the defence of the family now upon the 
throne: though I desire to be considered 
as equally zealous for liberty, and equally 
tenacious of those laws which secure pro- 
perty, with every other man ; though I am 
convinced that a prince forced upon us by 
the armies and fleets of France, will’ be- 
come only the viceroy of the monarch to 
whom he owes his exaltation, and that we 
should be thenceforth considered by the 
French as their tributaries and vassals, yet 
I cannot approve the motion which the 
noble lord has made. : 

Your lordships cannot be surprised that 
I am alarmed at the proposal of a law like 
this: I, whose family has suffered so lately 
the deprivation of its rank and its fortune, 
by the tyranny ofa court; [, whose grand- 
‘father was cut off by an unjust prosecution, 
and whose father was condemned, for many 
years, to see himself deprived of the rights 
of his birth, which were at length restored 
to him by more equitable judges It is, 
surely reasonable, my lords, that I should 
oppose the extension of penalties to the 
descendants of offenders, who have scarce 
myself escaped the blast of an attainder. 

I am very far from denying, my lords, 
what has been asserted, that the Frerch 
have long been aspiring to universal mo- 
narchy ; that they consider their projects 
as liable to be defeated only by the Kng- 
lish; and that they have, therefore, for 
many years laboured to give a king to 
England ; but, my lords, the ill success of 
all their past attempts convinces me, that 
they have nothing to hope from any future 
efforts of the same kind, and that, there- 
fore, we need not have recourse to new 
degrces of severity, or enact penal laws of 
an extraordinary kind to prevent that 
which experience has shewn impossible to 
be accomplished. 
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What could not be accomplished by the 
power, or the policy of the great French 
monarch, may. very justly be considered 
by his successor, as an hopeless project ; 
for the French counsels do not now ap- 
pear to be guided by the wisdom which at 
that time was discovered in all their trea- 
ties and negociations; nor have their arms 
ve acquired that reputation which filled 

alf the nations of the world with terror. 
They are not able now to influence king- 
doms by their manifestoes, or to revive a 
dejected party by the promise of their as- 
sistance; they are now indeed wealthy 
and powerful, but they are not wealthy to 
such a degree as to hire the nation to de- 
stroy itself, nor so powerful as to sink it to 
despair. 

esides, not only the force which is to 
be employed against the fabric of our 
constitution is diminished, but the edifice 
own stronger by time, the basis is sunk 
eeper, the superstructure is become more 
solid, and all the parts have, by degrees, 
conformed to each other; so that there is 
no chasm or weakness tobe found. Many 
circumstances, by which the French were 
formerly induced to hope for success, have 
now vanished for ever. The nation was 
then divided into two parties, of wich that 
which publicly avowed the desire of re- 
storing the exiled family to the throne, 
was generally computed to be more nume- 
rous. This infatuation, my lords, is now 
at an end; the numbers of the Jacobites 
are reduced to a small sect below consi- 
deration, and seem now more desirous to 
enjoy their opinions in peace and privacy, 
than to make proselytes, and to be tole- 
rated by the lenity of the government, 
than to endanger themselves by new pro- 
vocations. 

The English people, my lords, are now 
consolidated into one body, and move uni- 
formly together; they have, at last, disco- 
vered that nominal distinctions are only 
idle sound, by which they have been long 
amused by more parties than one, while 
they were plundered and oppressed. And 
whosoever shall review the conduct of the 
people for about twenty years backwards, 
shall find that they have every year ap- 
peared better informed of the true nature 
of our government, and that they have 
sacrificed all narrow views, and petty con- 
siderations, to the great scheme of general 
felicity ; that they have acted steadily, re- 
solutely, and wisely; and that, in their 
regard for one man, or their opposition to 
another, they have secaiigres truly how 
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far the public good was promoted or ob- 
structed by their counsels. . 

On the present occasion, my lords, they 
have given the fullest proof oftheir loyalty 
which they are able to exhibit, by innu- 
merable addresses sent from all parts, and 
drawn up in terms which express the firm- 
est fidelity, and the warmest affections : 
professions, my lords, which surely de- 
serve some other return than the severity 
of a penal law, a law by which one person 
is condemned to suffer for the crime of 
another. 

As it is necessary, my lords, that sub- 
jects should obey their governors, so it is 

ikewise reasonable that governors should 
trust their subjects; at least, that they 
should not studiously disgust them by 
groundless suspicions; for when the peo- 
ple see that no degree of obedience can 
recommend them to regard, they will na- 
turally lose their affection for their supe- 
riors: and when theif affection is once 
extinguished, if they do not violate their 
duty, they will, at least, neglect it. 

te o be suspected, my lords, is always 
offensive; and as @& suspicious man is 
yal aeeene harassing himself with super- 

uous vigilance, disturbing his quiet with 
dreams of danger, and wearying himself by 
ahi a securities against violence or 
ud which never was designed ; 80a sus- 
picious government always defeats its own 
endeavours, and, by destroying that popu- 
larity to which it must always trust for its 
defence in time of real danger, weakens 
itself. The multiplication of penal laws, 
the establishment of armies, and the dis- 
tribution of pensions, the usual methods 
by which weak governments endeavour to 
strengthen their basis, are all transitory 
and uncertain supports, which the first 
blast of general discontent may drive be- 
fore it, and which have a tendency to pro- 
duce that rage which they cannot furnish 
. the means of resisting. 

I think it, therefore, necessary, my 
lords, to oppose this motion, because: I 
think it my duty to preserve the govern- 
ment from the greatest of all evils, the 
loss of popularity ; and am of opinion that 
_ ten thousand pena] laws cannot. so much 
contribute to the perpetual establishment 
of theroyal family, as one act of confidence, 
condescension, or bounty, by which the 
a of the people may be conci- 


ted. 
But this, my lords, is not the only argu- 
ment against it, by which I am inclined to 
deny my concurrence. It ought to be 
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always remembered, and by me shall not 
easily be forgotten, that we are here as- 
semmbled to deliberate, not for any parti- 
cular purposes, or narrow plans, but for 
the great end of society, the general hap- 
piness; that as we are not to gratify the 
caprices of the people, by vilifying the 
dignity, or restraining the power of the 
throne, so we are not to appease the sus- 
picions of the throne, by sacrificing the 
safety or honour of the people ; we are to 
support our sovereign, indeed, but not by 

such means as destroy the ends for whic 
sovereignty was established, the public 
welfare, and common security. - 3 

The motion is, therefore, in my opinion, 
wholly indefensible, because, though it. 
should be granted that it may add some 
security to the throne, it must, in propor- 
tion, impair the happiness of the people, 
as it must fill the nation, in this time of 
general commotion, with anxiety, and 
oblige almost every man to the unnatural 
and unavailing care of watching the con- 
duct of another, and at last must involve 
thousands in undeserved misery, by pu- 
nishing them for crimes which they did 
not commit, and Which they could not 
prevent, and inflicting penalties, therefore, 
which can have no other effect than that 
of enriching, by forfeitures, the minions 
of the court. ; 
These reasons, my lords, are surely 
sufficiently powerful to justify me in op- 
posing the motion; and yet there remains 
another, which, perhaps, may, when it is 
fully examined, appear equally weighty, 
Notwithstanding the happiness of our pre- 
sent state, the protection of our rights, 
and the security of our property ; nottwith- 
standing the confidence which may be re- 
posed in the equity, the moderation, and 
the wisdom of his majesty, and the hopes 
which we may reasonably have of being 
overned to all succeeding ages by his il- 
ustrious descendants, with the same jus- 
tice, magnanimity and prudence, yet I am 
not yet confident that these hopes may 
not be disappointed. I know not any 
evidence by which I can ascertain the 
continuance of these blessings, or by which 
I can prove to the people of England, 
that there never will come a time in which 
& superstitious, an ambitious, or a tyran~ 
nical prince may once more attempt the 
subversion of their rights, the seizure of 
their properties, or the abolition of their 
religion. I am not certain that our con- 
stitution is so strongly built, that it can 
never want repairs, or that our laws are sp 
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judiciously formed, as that they may not 

come, in the hands of rapacity, the tools 
of avarice, or, in the hands of cruelty, the 
scourge of oppression. 

Whenever this fatal period shall arrive, 
it must be granted, my lords, that another 
revolution will be necessary, and that 
every law, which shall hinder the people 
from making use of the only remedy which 
then remains, will obstruct the public hap- 
piness, and counteract the great design of 
government; and, surely, my lords, a law 
which involves the son in the guilt of his 
father, must naturally extinguish that 
ardour of patriotism by which all revolu- 
tions have been accomplished. For who 
will be found sufficiently hardy to oppose 
_ the crown, when, if he should happen to 
fail, he must not only perish as a traitor, 
but sink his whole posterity in poverty 
and disgrace? | 

‘ Since, therefore, my lords, it appears to 
the not more likely that the king of Eng- 
land will be in danger from his subjects, 
than that the people of England will be in 
danger from their king, I think it conve- 
sient to hold the balance equal between 
them; as I would not give the people any 
exemption which might encourage them 
to rebel, I would give the crown no such 
prerogatives as may encourage any future 
monarchs to oppression. Thus, my lords, 
1 have laid before you the arguments 
which influence me to disapprove the mo- 
tion, and which will, I believe, determine 
me to vote against it; for though I am 
desirous to secure the throne, I would not 
willingly secure it by disarming the people, 
but by placing them as guards before it. 
‘The dependence of the monarch and the 
subjects ought to be on reciprocal affec- 
tion, and mutual assistance, and therefore 
neither ought to imagine that any increase 
of safety is to be obtained by diminishing 
the legal privileges of one, or violating the 
hatural rights of the other. 


Lord Ilchester : 


lords ; the Clause for which the 
noble Jord has moved, is, in my opinion, 


so just in itself, and so necessary in the 


present conjuncture, that I cannot but 
think ‘it the duty of every man to promote 
it, who sincerely desires the continuance 
of our liberties, and the perpetuity of our 
Constitution ; nor can 1 suggest to myself 
any arguments that can influence any lord, 
who shall ra jog and deliberately 
consider it, to deny his concurrence. 

For my part, I shall confess, without 
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scruple, that since it is allowed likely to 
add some security to the present royal 
family, I need no other arguments to per- 
suade me to support it; for I think it my 
interest, and that of the nation, that every 
method of fixing the inconstancy of eventa 
should be employed for the continuation 
of his majesty’s posterity among us; that 
every avenue of innovation should be shut, 
and that the barriers which defend our 
constitution should be every day multi- 
plied, that our enemies may, in time, lay 
aside the hopes of forcing them. 

If the Clause now before us be atten- 
tively considered, it will be found, my 
lords, that its effects must necessarily be 
salutary; and that it either cannot operate 
at all, or must operate for the advantage 
of the public. 7 must be granted, my 
lords, that either there are or are not suc 
numbers of Jacobites among us as may 
some time attempt the subversion of the 
state. If there be no such enemies to our 
happiness in the nation, the law must lie 
for ever inactive, and no complaint can be 
made of that penalty which will never be 
inflicted; but if we really are, as there is 
reason to suspect, in danger of treasons or 
insurrections; if there are still to be found 
great numbers who would eagerly join 
the first invader, and co-operate with our 
declared enemies in the destruction of 
their native country, it surely cannot be 
thought improper to provide some new se- 
curities against them; for, why should 
any methods be neglected which may 
contribute to the public safety ? 

With regard to the hardship of this law, 
it is to be observed that the severity of it 
can only be in proportion to its use; if 
there be many Jacobites in the kingdom, | 
there is, indeed, danger that many may 
suffer; but then it is necessary that some 
terrors should be always placed before 
their eyes, to hinder them from attempting 
those innovations to which their prin- 
ciples incline them; if thére be few, the 
chance of oppression can fall upon few; 
and if their numbers be supposed less, the 
danger of severity will decrease in a double 
proportion ; for it is not only to be con- 
sidered that where there are few to offend, 
there are few to suffer for offences, but 
that those few are less likely to incur pu- 
nishment ‘than the same number out of a 
greater body, because the sense of their 
weakness discourages them from attempt- 
ing any alterations in the government. 

If there are no Jacobites, my lords, then 
the law is without an object, and though 
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it may be urged that it is then of no use 
to enact it, yet it may be replied, that 
though the lords who are convinced that 
there is no reason for the fears with which 
some seem to be affected, may think the 
nation secure without this law, yet they 
ought not to deny others, who are not 
equally happy with themselves in their 
Opinion of the present state of the nation, 
the satisfaction of any additional protec- 
tion; since, upon their own supposition, 
the penalty can never be inflicted, because 
the crime, which it is intended to punish, 
will never be committed. 


Lord Hervey : 


My lords; though, in the short 
time for which I have possessed a seat in 
this House, I cannot flatter myself that I 
have so much enlightened my mind, by the 
attention, however diligent, which I have 
paid to your deliberations, as to be quali- 
fied to mingle my opinions with those of 
lords so long versed in questions of state ; 
yet, having already experienced the indul- 
gence with -which your lordships are 
pleased to hear those who can be recom- 
mended to regard only by the honesty of 
their ‘intentions, I shall venture to lay be- 
fore you what my reflections suggest to 
ue on the present question. 

On this occasion, I shall, perhaps, 
speak with a degree of confidence not very 
decent in this House, but which may be, 
at this time, more easily pardoned, because 
to the decision of the point now under our 
consideration no great extent of know- 
ledge appears to be required; for surely 
two men, whose experience or abilities are 
very different, may yet know with equal 
certainty that no man ought to suffer pe- 
nalties who has not deserved them, and 
that it is contrary to justice, to reason, 
’ and to all the principles of society, to pu- 
a one man for the. wickedness of ano- 
ther. 

What can be alleged in defence of this 
gaan or why it is at this time proposed, 
1am quite unable to conjecture ; it surely 
cannot be said that the people have lately 
discovered any uncommon inclination to 
rebellion, for the court has been crowded 
with daily addresses, in which almost every 
class of men have declared their resolution 
to defend his majesty, and to support the 
government. 

If therefore this be thought, by the mi- 
nistry, @ proper opportunity for increasing 
their influence and extending their autho- 
rity, by what conduct can the people be 
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secure? or by what means can the rapa-' 
city of power be restrained? If the nation. 
expresses any discontent at those measures 

which produce ignominy, beggary, and_ 
confusion, it is then necessary to hold the 

disaffected in awe by a standivig army; if 
they proclaim, by hourly addresses, their 

resolution to adhere to their sovereign, 

their loyalty furnishes an opportunity for. 
the introduction of a new penal law, a law 

contrary to all the laws of human kind, 

which yet they are expected to applaud, 

lest they should appear to contradict their 

late professions. : 

Thus, my lords, an artful and ambitious 
minister finds no time improper for the- 
advancement of his own power, but makes 
use of every occurrence to the single pur-- 
pose of aggrandising himself, under the- 
specious pretence of exalting his prince ;. 
but I hope those lords, who have hitherto. 
appeared the guardians of the rights of the 
people, will not suffer such fallacies to pass 
undetected, and that the House will reject. 
a clause which, whenever it shall operate, . 
must operate without justice. 

As, therefore, this Clause is contrary to 
reason; as it is contrary to the universal 
law of equity implanted in the mind of 
every rational being, and as it has been so 
fully evinced, by the noble duke, to be 
contrary to true policy, and the principles 
on which the Revolution was conducted, 
and on which the present government is 
founded, I hope it will be no longer pro- 
moted or defended. a 
- But if this hope should be deceived,,. 
and cruelty and absurdity should still find 
an advocate, yet as it is opposite to a de-. 
claration of the highest authority, I think 
it natural to expect that the right reve- 
rend prelates will unanimously rise up 
against it; since they cannot forget, and 
I ought therefore to ask their pardon for 
mentioning it, that it is the unalterable 
decree of the Divine Legislator, “ The 
father shall not suffer for the crimes of his 
children, nor the children for those of their 
father.” Ce 


The Earl of Cholmondeley : 


My lords; the Clause which has 
given occasion to this debate was so well 
defended by the noble lord who proposed 
it, that I did not question its admission, or 
imagine that any objection would have 
been offered against it. Nor am I con- 
vinced by the arguments which the noble 
lords who oppose it have produced, that 
it is less reasonable than at first appeared ; 
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for the reasons which they have been 
pleased to urge against it might more pro- 
erly, in my opinion, have been offered in 
ts favour. 
_ To prove that the enaction of new pe- 
nalties is unseasonable, the late addresses 
have been mentioned, in which all the 
corporations of the kingdom have declared 
their detestation of the designs formed 
against our liberties, our religion, and qyr 
happiness, and have protested their resolu- 
tion never to quit the defence of their 
birth-right, or of that monarch by whose 
paternal protection they have so long en- 
oyed it. © 
That such addresses have been sent 
from all parts of the kingdom is undenied ; 
and from these addresses, of which the 
Sincerity is not to be doubted, what can 
be inferred but that every man is so well 
satisfied with the present state of the com- 


. munity, that he would dread any change as. 


the greatest calamity; and that they will 
therefore think it the greatest act of kind- 
ness that can be done by your lordships, 
to hang new shackles upon rebellion, to 
. Yetard the motions of disaffection with new 
obstacles, to secure the liberties which, 
under the present families have been so 

eaceably enjoyed, with more coercive 

aws, and to oppose new terrors to faction 
and to treason. 

' Such, my lords, the late addresses dis- 
covered to be the present sentiments of 
the Britisk nation ; they are at length con- 
tented with liberty, and have lost that lust 
of innovation by which they had been so 
Jong unhappily distinguished; they are no 
longer bigots to a sound, or ready to ha- 
zard all the real blessings for the chime- 
rical pleasures of promoting a favourite 
notion in politics; they are convinced 
that our present form of government is 
most likely to promote happiness and se- 
cure property, and therefore they have no 
desire to try the dangerous experiments 
of another change. And what, then, can 
be more acceptable than a law by which 
those who may have formed any hopes of 
growing great by the ruin of their coun- 
try, may be discouraged from following 
their inclinations, and assisting any person 
who shall pretend himself entitled to the 
crown of England? 

‘That this Clause should now be admitted, 
and that all the penalties of treason should 
be continued during the life of the two 
sons of the Pretender, is apparently neces- 
sary, ‘since we see one of them supported 
by the most powerful and most implacable 

( VOL. XIII, j | 
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of our enemies, and find an invasion pro- 
jected in his favour. Nor are we in dan- 
ger only from the forces with which the 

rench will assist him; for his emissaries 
and friends have endeavoured to facilitate 
his reception, by insinuating, that he is 
of the same religion with ourselves; a re- 
port which, artfully and diligently propa- 
gated, may influence many to think fa- 
vourably of his pretensions: and it is, 
therefore, proper, that your lordships 
should prevent so fatal a deceit, by shew- 
ing, that you regard him as equally dan- 
gerous with his father; and consider any 
design of assisting him, as no less criminal 
than those which a foolish zeal for his fa- 
ther has formerly incited. 

These, my lords, are the arguments 
with which this Clause may be supported ; 
and supported beyond the possibility of a 
reply: and for these reasons, I shall will- 
ingly contribute my vote to its enaction, 
as a provision necessary to the public hap- 
piness, and to the security of England. 


Lord Talbot : 


My lords; though the languishing 
condition of my health almost incapaci- 
tates me to deliver my opinion to your 
lordships, yet, since this question seems to 
demand the 14 ponents of every man of 
integrity, I shall struggle with my consti- 
tution, and endeavour to discharge my _ 
duty to my country, with whatever diffi. 
culty, weakncss, or defect. 

I am the more desirous to summon 
strength sufficient to address myself to 
your lordships on this occasion, because, 
in my opinion, the noble lords who have 
hitherto opposed the motion, have pro- 
ceeded with caution superfluously scrupu- 
lous; and though they have reasoned with 
great strength, invalidated all the argu- 
ments which have been advanced in de- 
fence of the motion, and urged against. 
it reasons which its most zealous advo- 
cates, however their abilities may be sub- - 
limed by interest, will not be able to con- 


‘fute; yet, they have not shewn the ques- 


tion in its true light, and have therefore 

not excited those emotions which will 

arise in every honest breast, when the 

true state of the facts upon which this. 
Clause is founded, the manner in which it 
is proposed, and the real motives for pro- 

posing it, shall be clearly displayed, and 
attentively considered. 

_ That I may be permitted to declare, 
without interruption or censure, my opi-— 
nion with regard to the question now be- 
[8S Fy 
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fore us, it is necessary to observe, that I 
shall use the same liberty in considering 
the late message from the throne, as is 
always allowed in deliberations upon the 
speeches with which our sessions are open- 
ed. I shall consider the message like a 
speech; not as the act of the king, who 
only repeats the intelligence which has 
been given him, but of the minister, by 
whom the information was given, and who 
advised his sovereign to communicate it to 
the House. , 
_ It is, therefore, my lords, not to be con- 
sidered as any act of disrespect or disaficc- 
tion to his majesty, that I declare the mes- 
sage which we have lately received, to be 
an imposture and a fraud: that I affirm 
the author of it to be a calumniator, and a 
slanderer; to have injured the people of 
England, by an accusation apparently 
false—an accusation which he cannot 
support by any evidence, or appearance of 
evidence; and that he has dishonoured his 
sovereign, by making him instrumental to 
an odious forgery; and advising him to 
declare, in a message to his highest coun- 
cil, that which, upon examination, will be 
found not tobe either certain or probable, 
and which was suggested only by the feds, 
the subtlety, or the folly of his minister. 
For nothing, my lords, can be at greater 
distance from evidence or fact, than the 
affirmation contained in this message, that 
an invasion is encouraged by the natives of 
England; that the French are invited by a 
party among us, to send armies on our 
coast for the subversion of our govern- 
ment; and that the Pretender, friendless 
and helpless as he has long appeared, has 
yet, in this nation, a body of adherents, so 
numerous and so powerful, that it is neces- 
sary, by a new law—a law of extraordinary 
extent in its influence, and of severity, if 
not without example, at least without 
reason—to secure the sovereign of Eng- 
land from being dethroned by his own sub- 
jects. | 
It is sufficiently apparent, my lords, from 
the Addresses with which the first rumour 
of an invasion crowded the court, how little 
any change of the essential parts of our 
pec is desired by the peopie; and 
ow much they dread any alteration in 
those laws by which the Protestant suc- 
cession is established—and established 
beyond the possibility of being broken by 
any outward violence. They have abun- 
dantly testified, my lords, their conviction 
of the necessity of supporting the royal fa- 
mily for the continuance of their own li- 
- 
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berties, and the maintenance of their own 
possessions. They have shewn, that they 
are not insensible of the happiness of legal 
security, and constitutional independence; 
and that they are not sufficiently infutuated 
to give up the blessings which, though not 
dearly purchased, were yet bought at a 
very high rate: that they are not willing 
to submit themselves to the mercy of their 
king, when they may be governed by their 
own laws; or to hold those privileges by 
royal favour, which they now enjoy as 
part of the rights of their birth. They 
have given proofs that they are no longer 
unacquainted with the difference between 
a.legal and arbitrary monarch; and, inmy 
opinion, my lords, there is no great reason 
to imagine, that those who choose a form 
of government for themselves, will be mis- 
taken in their choice. 

These Addresses, my lords, are open 
and uncontrovertible proofs of the loyalty 
of the people; and ought to convince us 
of their affection, unless some evidence of 
equal weight shall be produced against 


them; and, therefore, till the vindicators 


of this new Clause shall be pleased to inform 
the House upon what proofs they found 
their accusation of the people, they have 
no right to offer it; for every man, and 
every nation, have a right to be supposed | 
innocent, till their guilt is proved ; and the 
production of evidence, is always the task 
of the accuser. 

We have already heard the charge of 
disaffection denied by the nation, and de- 
nied with universal ardour, and general 
protestations ; but the charge is still urged 
by the ministers, who seem to regard the 
declarations of the people as idle sounds. 
But what right, my lords, has.any minister 
to form suppositions to the disadvantage 
of the people; or to indulge suspicions of 
disloyalty, when they are countenanced 
by no appearances? Have they discover- 
ed any secret correspondence with the 
That correspondence, my lords, 
is only the crime of those who engaged in 
it; and can give them no right to censure, 
to punish, or intimidate the people. Have 
our enemies been industrious to dissemi- 
nate accounts of the number of their 
friends, the ardour with which they are. 
invited, and the assistance which they ex- , 
pect to receive? Those accounts would, 
by any other ministers, have been consi-. 
dered only as hostile artifices, and des- 
pised for their weakness and ridiculed for 
their inefficacy. Any other government 
would have made such reports instrumen- 
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tal to the increase or confirmation of its 
popularity ; and would have taken the op- 
portunity of securing the affection of the 
public by some act of unusual confidence, 
rather than, by a declaration of suspicion, 
have given their enemies reason to believe 
that they had, without knowing it, report- 
ed the truth. : 

Nothing, my lords, can give any go- 
vernment a right to enact extraordinary 
eae but the apparent and indisputa- 

le certainty of extraordinary danger; and 
if of such danger no proof can be brought, 
the message must be regarded as a forgery 
by which those who had first deceived his 
majesty, have endeavoured likewise to de- 
ceive the House; and the Clause which, 
in consequence of that message, has been 
proposed, must be rejected as an act of un- 
necessary tyranny, by which the affections 
of the people may be alienated from their 


sovereign, but by which no additional se- 


curity can be obtained; since it can only 
compel, by fear, that which the people are 
already inclined to practise by affection ; 
and because no monarch can imagine that 
it can conduce, either to his honour or in- 
terest, to be feared more, if he is to be 
loved less. 

_ The manner of proposing this clause is a 
sufficient proof that its authors are con- 
scious of its unreasonableness; for it can- 
not now be debated with the leisure and 
accuracy which have hitherto been thought 
necessary in the enaction of those laws, b 
which the smallest property is ascertained, 
or the slightest privilege imagined to be 
endangered; for the end of the session 
now approaches, and the Bills that are 
now offered must be either postponed, or 
precipitated into laws without due exami- 
nation. 

Surely, my lords, it cannot be observed 
without astonishment, that a penal law of 
an extraordinary kind, alaw by which the 
fortunes of our latest posterity may be en- 
dangered, a law on which the fate of the 
greatest families of the nation must depend, 
should thus abruptly be forced upon us; 
that our ministers should shackle the peo- 
ple with less ceremony, and less delibera- 
tion than they would use in determining 
the erection of a turnpike, and the im- 
‘provement of a road; and I cannot but 
‘wonder that such indecent conduct has 
‘not incited the House to an universal in- 
‘dignation, and that we sit with so much 
patience to see the courtiers set snares for 
‘our posterity, and establish slavery by 
-penal laws. * ; 
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With regard to those by whom this 
Clause is offered and defended, I would 
not, indeed, be imagined to wonder at the 
methods which they have taken to intro- 
duce, or the art by which they have avoid 
ed the danger of more deliberate enquiries, 
and more accurate debates. They, my 
lords, who can invent and defend a law 
like this, are not to be touched with shame 
at the conviction of irregularity; he that 
will do wrong, will not scruple to accom- 
plish his design by wrong means; and for 
my part, my lords, I am so far from blamin 
the measures of our ministers, that had 
the same ends in view, I should certainly 
pursue them in the same manncr; and 
the same dispositions which could deter- 
mine me to justify this Cfause, would in- 
cline me likewise to applaud the dexterity 
which has been ee in conducting it. 

But, my lords, I have not yet prevailed 
upon myself to approve either the sub- 
stance or the circumstances of this law; I 
think its tendency pernicious, and its prin- 
ciple false: I think that this Clause, thus 
detestable, and thus destructive, is propo 
sed in a manner fraudulent and dishonest ; 
and thatif it should pass, though it may 
have all the legal sanctions which give effi- 
eacy to our laws, yet, in arational or moral 
consideration, it can scarcely be esteemed 
an act of this House, but an act of the mi- 


-nisters. 


It is well known, my lords, that the Bill 
now before us was sent up from the Com- 
mons inanother form, and that it has re- 
ceived so many alterations in this House, 
that its original intention is eager forgot- 
ten, and the first plan almost hidden by 
the additions which one proposition after 
another has produced. The Bill thus 
amended must now again pass under the 
inspection of the Commons, and our alte- 
rations must be confirmed by their suf- 
frages. 

But now, my lords, as usually so near 
the end of the session, the greatest part of 
the Commons have retired to the enjoy- 
ment of domestic pleasures, and the care 
of their estates, a care certainly very ne- 
cessary in these unhappy days of enor- 
mous taxation: nor can it be supposed 
that they will return to the examination of 
this Bill, which they may consider as hav- 
ing already past the examination of their 
House. 

It is probable, my lords, that those who 
concurred in passing the Bill; a Bill, as it 
then stood, reasonable and just, imay not 


| imagine that the alterations made by your 
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lordships are of great importance; nor 
suspect that a Bill, drawn up for the de- 
fence of liberty, has been depraved in our 
hands, into an instrument of oppression, or 


that we have contrived to enslave and | 


plunder posterity, by amending a Bill 
made for the securjty of their rights, and 
the continuance of their happiness. 

It is therefore not to be expected, my 
lords, that of those who have now receded: 
any will return; because many will not 
hear of the danger of their posterity till it 
is too late to prevent it, and of those who 
may by chance be informed, some will be 


indolent, and some negligent, and some | 
Some will resolve not | 


perhaps timorous. 
to disturb, by any new fatigues, that quiet 
which a tedious attendance has inclined 

them to rate, perhaps above its value; 

some will lose in jollity and diversions all 

' solitude for the public, and some will con- 

gratulate themselves upon that timely de- 

parture, which exempts them from the ne- 

cessity of opposing a law in which they 

could not concur, and disgusting, by oppo- 

sition, those whom, perhaps, in private life 

they are desirous of gratifying; they will 

please themselves with considering that 

they did not concur in this fatal law, and 

think themselves exempt from reproach, 

Since they were not present when it was 

proposed, and the conscivusness that they 

do not approve will give them, in their own 

eyes, the merit of opposing it. 

Thus, my lords, it is possible that this 
hateful Clause may pass through the thin 
remains of the House of Commons, in 
which scarce any are now left but those 
whom dependence condemns to tug at the 
oar, and to attend to the last moment the 
schemes of the ministry. But let me once 
more enquire, my lords, whether a Bill 
thus passed by stealth has, in the eye of 
reason, the force of a law; whether the 
people ought to think themselves obliged 
by a statute to which no consent was asked 
in that House, where the collective body 
of the people is represented, but the con- 
sent of men whose determination was 
known before it was pronounced, and to 
whom the recital of the Clauses was an 
empty form, since it is reasonable to ima- 
gine that they enquire not’ what laws they 
enact, or by whom they were proposed. 

Let us yet, before it is too late, consider 
the importance of the Clause now before 
US ; let us weigh well the influence which 
it must necessarily have on the conduct of 
future ages; let us consider the severity 
of the penalty proposed, and the injustice , 
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with which it must always be executed 5 
and then determine whether it does not 
require a longer debate than the repara- 
tion of the highways. __ 

The Clause is, indeed, so invidious in 
its appearance, so destructive in its ten- 
dency, and so indefensible by any moral or 
political arguments, that, if I had been in- 
clined to defeat the purpose of the Com- 
mons, and to have procured the rejection 
of the Bill, I should have thought myself 
certain to accomplish my design by add+ 
ing to it such a Clause as is now before us, 
For what, my lords, could be imagined 
more likely to raise an universal indigna« 
tion, than to oppose the dictates of nature, 
and the precepts of justice, and to set the 
common sense of mankind at defiance, by 
proposing to punish the innocent, and to 


condemn men to beggary and ruin, for 


crimes which they do not commit, and 
which they cannot hinder? 

This, my lords, is a Clause which might 
be of itself sufficient to bring detestation 
upon the most necessary and salutary law ; 
for no benefit can be specified which de- 
serves to be purchase by such open in- 
justice, and such continual hazard; by the’ 
injustice of punishing the innocent, and 
the danger which every man, whose father 
is alive, must always dread—the danger of 
losing the rights of his birth, by wicked- 
ness which he perhaps detests, or by folly 
which he despises. 

Yet this Clause, my lords, by the dis- 
honest cunning of our ministers is likely 
to become part of the law, by which thig 
oe nation is henceforward to be go- 
verned; and our posterity are to be for 
ever held in chains, unless the ancient vir- 
tue which inflamed the ancestors of your 
lordships should revive among us, and 
rouse us to the same opposition of tyranny, © 
and the same zeal for the happiness of fu, 
ture ages. 
Nor am I yet without hopes, my lords, 
that our ministers may be crushed in the 
midst of their security ; that they may see 
subtlety defeated once more by virtue, and 
find that how long soever the dictates of 
the court have been heard with passive 
compliance, the love of liberty is not yet 
extinguished, nor the sense of justice 
wholly destroyed; but that there are yet 
in this great House, men resolved to main- 
tain their own dignity, and to preserve the ~ 
happiness of their country, and who, there- 
fore, will not connive at injustice, ner 
suffer those honours which they have inhe- 
rited from their ancestors, to be aqatehod 
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away from their posterity. To these it 
may afford some incitement to redouble 
their opposition, and confirm their perse- 
verance, if it be considered for what pur- 
ose this hateful, this iniquitous Clause is 
introduced into the Bill, and why injustice 
and oppression have found, on this occa- 
sion, such determined vindicators. 

The motive of this procedure, my lords, 
is no other than that which has for many 
years operated upon almost all the public 
counsels, the necessity of some expedient 
' for establishing and confirming the credit 
of the minister, that credit which he did 
not raise by any real services, and which 
he cannot maintain, but by the same me- 
thods which enabled him to acquire it. 
Such, my lords, were the views with which 
the measures of the late ministry were 
formed; and if they never adventured 
. upon attempts so shocking as this, it is 
not to be ascribed to their honour, or even 
to their prudence, but to their lucky ex- 
emption from the necessity of such violent 
efforts, by the extent of their influence, 
and the number of their adherents. 

But very different, my lords, is the state 
‘of the present ministry, composed of a 
small association, without power, without 
credit, without the confidence of the 
prince, or the esteem of the people, and 
therefore not able to support their autho- 
rity but by hourly hazards, and continual 
artifices. During the late ministry we 
saw one man supported by many ; at pre- 
sent we see many supported by one; the 
pyramid of government is inverted, the 
foundation is ‘narrow, and the super- 
structure wide! and who can wonder that 
' such an edifice shakes with every blast, 
and that.it cannot stand for an hour with- 
out the support of some new contri- 
‘vance ? 


Surely, my lords, instead of gratifying 


the desires of such ministers; instead of 


endeavouring to prop them with laws, 
and to prolong for a few months that 
power whichcannot be long continued, and 
which has not been used in such a manner 
_as that its continuance ought to be desired, 
we should resolve to set the people at 
once free from oppression, to dissipate 
those terrors which the long reign of mi- 
nisterial iniquity has spread over the na- 
tion, and to quiet those discontents which 
- dhave been raised, not by any wanton de- 


Sire of innovation :_ not by any weariness of 


the.felicity of independence; not by any 


affection to an exiled family, but by op- 
Re 


pressions without number, and taxes w 
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out measure; by the multiplication of 
cruel laws, am by secret encroachments 
on our rights, or open attacks upon our 
constitution. | 

These, my lords, are causes of disaffec- 
tion, if disaffection is to be supposed, 
which cannot be removed by the enaction 
of penalties, but to which an end might 
easily be put by more grateful methods, ~ 
and which the steady practice of justice 
and mercy would ina short time obliterate 
anddestroy. Let the people be convinced 


by one act of public justice, that their | 


complaints are thought worthy of atten- 
tion, and that their grievances are not to 
remain for ever without redress, and there 
will be no longer any complaints of disaf- 
fection among us; every reasonable man 
will venture his life in defence of a ga- 
vernment, to which all the happiness. of 
his life is to be ascribed, and will think it 
eligible to hazard his property for the 


continuance of those laws by which his 


property is so well secured. 

But that this confidence may be dif- 
fused over the nation; that the people 
may be at length convinced of the rea- 
sopableness. of trusting their governors, 
and be satisfied, that those who are in pos- 
session of rank and power, do not use 
these advantages only to gratify their own 
cruelty, insolence or vanity ; that it may 
be at length apparent that the public good 
is preferred to all private interest ; let us 
begin to pay that regard to the miseries 
of the public which has been so long re-, 
fused, and instead of enabling our minis- 
ters, by cruel and unequitable laws, to 
make their court to the crown, let us, by 
careful enquiries and honest representa- 
tions, enable their sovereign to judge of 
the condition of his people; let us, in- 
stead of strengthening the interest of the 
ministers, that they may be enabled to in- 
crease those calamities which they have 
not shown the least inclination to redress, 
resolve to wrest from them that power 
which they have used only to wicked 


-purposes—to the propagation of slavery, 


and the diminution of the public honours. 
But, my lords, though it is not to be 
doubted, but that, by putting an end to 
the usurpations and oppressions of the 
present ministers, the discontent of the 
people might be for a time appeased ; 
though their hopes would be raised, and 
their affection rekindled, by any appearange 
of parliamentary virtue ; and though they . 
would naturally believe that none could | 


succeed to trust or employment, in whom 
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trust could less properly be reposed, or 
who would administer the public affairs 
with more open contempt of the public 
interest; yet when the first transports of 
triumph should have subsided, and when 
the joy of so unexpected a deliverance 
from impendent destruction should give 
them leisure for reflection, they would 
soon wie that more is wanting to the 
completion of their security. They would 
perceive that it is not sufficient to take 
away power from those hands which have 
used it to wicked intents, since those to 
whom it shall be transferred wi be encou- 
raged, by the peaceable dismission of their 
predecessors, to practise the same arts, 
and will hope, that after they have for 
twenty years accumulated wealth by beg- 
garing the public, and raised themselves 
to honours by conniving at the disgrace of 
their country, they shall at last find friends 
sufficient toshelter them from punishment; 
and that when they have so tong exaspe- 
rated the people, that they can be no 
more suffered to enjoy authority, they 
may at last be allowed to retire without 
punishment, and without trial, and spend 
the rest of their lives in counting over the 
spoils of the nation, and insulting those 
who without effect endeavoured to punish 
them. 

The first act of justice, therefore, with 
which I think it necessary that your lord- 
ships should endeavour to regain and settle 
the affections of the people, is an exact 
and public enquiry into the conduct of 
the late minister, that after having‘been so 
long suspected, and so often accused, he 
may at length be cleared by an open 
proof of his innocence, or punished in 
consequence of a legal detection of his 
crimes. | 

What would be, in my opinion, the 
event of his trial, whether it would ter- 
minate in his honour or disgrace, or whe- 
-ther his fate would encourage, or deter 
his successors, I need scarcely mention. 
As I always opposed his measures, and op- 
posed them, because I thought them de- 
structive and unjust, I must naturally ex- 
pect that the more his conduct is exa- 
mined, the more it must be condemned; 
for it is certain that since his retirement 
from public employments, no discoveries 
have been made which can reconcile thoso 
‘to his character, who thought it before 
necessary to obstruct his measures, 

Every day, my lords, has exhibited some 
new. proof of the justice with which it was 
-aeserted by his opponents, that the ten- 
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dency of his schemes was to subvert our 
liberties, and that he was enabling future 
ministers to act without controul; to esta- 
blish themselves in despotic authority, and 
to set the people at defiance. 

That this accusation, however at that 
time censured as invidious, was strictly 
just, appears from the daring practices of 
the present ministers, which are to be im- 
puted not to any new methods of security 
which have been discovered, nor to any 
degree of political fortitude, in which. they 
may be supposed to out-go their prede- 
cessor, but to that plan of subordination 
which he first established, and to those 
schemes of slavery which he so indus- 
triously laboured to perfect. The minis- 
ters, my lords, when they inherited his 
employments, were, like him, acknow- 
ledged by his dependents as absolute, and 
proceeded in confidence of the same sub- 
mission which they saw, and saw with 
envy, so long blindly paid to all his reso- 
lutions. 

But nothing surely, my lords, can be 
more reproachful to: the nation of Eng- 
land; that nation which is famed through- 
out the world for the steady and invariable 
assertion of liberty, than that such crimes 
should be permitted to escape punishment, 
to escape censure, to escape the danger of 
censure; and that he who had so long, so 
openly endeavoured the subversion of 
liberty, should at last retire to affluence 
and honour without a trial. Nothing can 


be more opposite to justice or to policy, 


than that we should suffer him who has 
shaken the foundation of our constitution 
to escape, while we are solicitously endea- 
vouring to repair imaginary breaches in 
the superstructure, or that we should b 
conniving at his impunity, encourage all 
those who shall succeed to his titles to 
follow his example. 

For my part, my lords, I shall, without 
regard to the imputations of persecution, 
or malice, or implacability, which my de- 
claration may, perhaps, bring upon me, 
confess my disposition toward him; nor 
shall think it either unjust or cruel to de- 
clare that, notwithstanding the oblivion 
in which his practices seem now to be bus 
ried; notwithstanding the art by which he 
has been withdrawn from the resentment 


‘of the nation, I yet hope to see him 


dragged by the hand of public justice out 


of his retirement, and: compelled to an- 


swer, at this bar, to the charge which has 
been so often brought. against him, and 


which, though he has had hitherto the.ad- 
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dress to elude it, he has-never yet: been 
able toconfute . . | . oe 
To this hope, my lords, which I have 
so long entertained, and so willingly en- 
couraged, no length of time shall be able 
to put an end. No time can be improper 
for the execution of justice; and as his 
example will naturally operate upon all 
future ministers, his crimes can never be 
forgotten ; and while he, therefore, conti- 
nues to live, my lords, I will continue to 
hope that he is reserved by nature to com- 
pensate, by the terror of his punishment, 
the influence of his prosperity ; nor shall 
_I, after the longest period of time which 
. can be supposed to intervene, remit any of 
the ardour with which I now speak, but 
shall, after 20 or 30 years, be no less de- 
sirous than at this time, to summon him to 
his trial. | 
But, my lords, though we have forborne 
to punish the chief author of our calami- 
ties, let us not encourage those who appear 
to succeed him in his inclinations, as to 
his employments, to flatter themselves, 
likewise, that they succeed to his power. 
Let them not be suffered to imagine that 
they can dictate penal laws at pleasure, 
and command us to enslave our posterity 


for their convenience, and to continue. 


their power, by complying with proposals 
which have no other tendency than to 
give them an opportunity of boasting their 
influence. Let us reject the detestable 
Clause which is now proposed, and then 
proceed to examine the causes of that dis- 
content which is alleged in justification 
of new severities, and unconstitutional re- 
straints. 


Lord Carteret :' 


: My lords; if the determination of 
the question before us appears difficult, 
that difficulty is tobe imputed not to the 
nature of the law proposed, or to the 
doubtfulness of the facts upon which it is 
founded, but to the manner in which the 
debate has been conducted, and to the 
different considerations which have been 
introduced, and the various digressions, 
by which the understanding has been be- 
wildered, and the attention distracted. 

It is one of the rules of our delibera- 
tions, which the wisdom of former ages 
has thought it necessary to establish, that 
whoever shall rise to speak in our debates, 
shall confine his observations to the ques- 
tion then before us. Nor is this a rule 
peculiar to our assemblies, for it is the 
dictate of nature and of reason, and found 
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necessary to be observed wherever truth 
is to be discovered, or business to be 
transacted. _ For what progress can be 
made in enquiry, or what advantage can 
arise from the collective wisdom of nume- 
rous assemblies, if every man who shall 
speak shall think himself allowed to dis- 
cuss a different question; to propose new 
objects of consideration, and to lead the 
mind away from the first subject, by a 
specious harangue, or an artful contex- 
ture of narrations, which have no natural 
reference to each other? . : 
Yet by this desultory method of decla- 
mation, my lords, has this Clause been re- 
presented as unreasonable and unjust, and 
the ministers have been condemned as 
enemies to the liberties of their country, 
and the happiness of posterity, when they 
are only taking measures to preserve us 
from being deprived of our liberties by a 
French army, and to secure our posterity 
from being born the slaves of an arbitrary 
monarch. | | 
With a design of vilifying the ministry, 
the noble lords have not scrupled to give 
a loose to invective, and to vent many in- 
sinuations neither decent nor just; they 
have endeavoured to collect all the general 
funds of political satire, and have exhaust- 
ed all the magazines of censure which 
former oppositions have furnished: nor, 
indeed, can it be denied that they have 
spoken with spirit and with art, though 
that art has been misemployed, and that 
spirit incited by false opinions. a 
Among the animadversions which this. 
Clause has provoked, it is first ssodaaiet | 


td 


to obviate that in which it is supposed, . 


that no invasion has been intended ; that. 
the ministers have been either seized with. 
a panic terror, when there was no danger,, 


or have endeavoured to fill the nation. 


with alarms, at a time when they were 


themselves without that fear which they, 
endeavoured to infuse; that the invasion. 
was either only imaginary, orthe terror only. 


pretended ; and that it was only swelled 
into importance, by false representations, 
to furnish a convenient opportunity for an 
oppressive law, by which the power of the 
crown may be. unreasonably enlarged, and 


the people intimidated in future times, 
and deterred from the vindication of their 


laws, and the exertion of their privileges. 
It might have been hoped, my lords, 
that a message signed by his majesty, on 


such an urgent occasion, would have been’ 

exempted from such disrespectful and in-. 

decent reflections, and that it would~gpt 
2 aa 
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have been suspected that he was either 
imposed on by false accounts, or that he 
could admit any design of deceiving his 
subjects. But since the regard which 
ancient times, times not less remarkable 
for wisdom or integrity than our own, 
paid to the crown, is not now any longer 
to be expected, it may be proper to ob- 
serve that, without appealing to the autho- 
rity of his majesty, the fact on which the 
message was founded is uncontrovertibly 
certain. 

It is certain, my lords, that an army 

was drawn down to the coast of France, 
where it could be of no use but to invade 
England ; and it is not likely that in this 
time of ge commotion, when they are 
surrounded on every side with enemies, 
and are laboyring, with their utmost ef- 
forts, to extend their dominions, and in- 
crease their power, they would detain 
those troops in a remote part of their 
country, in @ state of inaction, when they 
might have been so usefully employed in 
other places. ; 
.” Tt is certain that they likewise collect- 
ed, in the neighbouring port, a fleet so 
numerous and powerful, that it appeared 
intended for the execution of some very 
important design, and that no design has 
yet been discovered, which: required or 
deserved such ostentatious preparations. 
They were not content with assembling 
soldiers and ships, but accumulated like- 
wise a great quantity of stores, of which, 
what use could they make, but in the de- 
sign of invading England ? 

Surely, my lords, any farther proof of 
the reality of this design will not now be 
desired; yet there remain other proofs 
which cannot be eluded; the eonteadion 
of the court of France; the papers which 
were found at the seizure of a messenger ; 
and the conduct of the son of him who 
pretends a claim to the crown. The pa- 
pers, my lords, which I have myself pe- 
rused, give sufficient information of the 
design of an invasion, and the son of the 
Pretender is well known to have waited, 
for some time, on the coast, in expecta- 
tion of being transported hither, at the 
head of a French army. The court of 
France, my lords, does not endeavour to 
conceal its design, and not only avows an 
intention of invading us when their fleet 
lately set sail, but declares that the design 
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is not laid aside, and that, whenever the | 


state of their affairs, and of our own, shall 


furnish them with a convenient opportu-|so mu 


(sid 
by which the Pretender shall be landed 
here, with a body of troops sufficient, by 
the assistance of his adherents, to settle 
him on the throne of England. 

Such, my lords, are the proofs of that 
design, which has been represented as the 
fiction of ministerial artifice, or the dream 
of unreasonable cowardice. And, surely, 
my lords, these proofs cannot easily con- 
cur to delude us with so formidable an ap- 
pearance, without some reality to produce 
them ; and if it could be possible that all 
those military a Seabee should be 
empty phantoms, I know not who can be 
blamed for being deceived by them, be- 
cause it is not possible to judge of the” 
future but by the past and the present. 
Since it, therefore, appears that an inva- 
sion was really intended, and that his ma- 
jesty neither endeavoured to deceive his 
people, nor was deceived himself, it is 
proper next to consider, whether the minis- 
ters have been censured with more justice, 
and whetlrer it was affirmed with as much 
truth as confidence, that they have taken 
an opportunity of this danger, whether 
real or imaginary, to raise their own credit 
and influence by oppressing the people. _ 

It has been asserted, my lords, with 
great vehemence of seeming indignation, 
with great tenderness of affected compas- 
sion, and with great ardour of ostentatious 
justice, that the law now proposed is con- 
trary to the first principles of equity, to 
the solid maxims of true policy, to the 
natural rights of mankind, and the 
rivileges of the English 
people; and the noble lords who have 
been pleased to distinguish themselves by 
Opposition on this occasion, have declaim- 
ed, with great warmth, in defence of the 
people, and have urged arguments for 
their opinion, which cannot be denied to 
be specious, though, in my opinion, they 
are not conclusive. 

It has been said by them, that this law 
is unjust in its first principles, and that its 
institution is an act of cruelty and tyranny, 
because it enacts a penalty to be inflicted 
upon one man for the faults of another ; 


loads the children with the guilt of their 


parents, and involves the innocent and the 
criminal in the same calamity. 

It is well known, my lords, to be one of 
the maxims of the law by which England 
is governed, that ten criminals should 
rather be suffered to escape than one in- 
nocent person be punished; a maxim of 

dh reason and clemency, that, £ 


nity, a fleet shall be fitted out against us, | hope, it will not be forgotten, whenever 
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laws shall be eithér made or executed; 
nor should any lord in this House oppose 
a Bill which appears contrary to this prin- 
ciple, with more zeal or resolution than 
‘myself, and I would not attempt to vindi- 
cate this Clause, if it did not appear to me 
very easy to free it from such atrocious 
imputations. In the examination of this 
Jaw, it will be reasonable to consider the 
_ example of other nations, and the prac- 
tice of past ages, as well as the dictates of 
morality and reason; for though example 
will not make that right, which is in itself 
wrong, yet by considering the conduct, 
and the principles of others, we shall learn 
what was right and wrong in their opinion, 
and may often be directed by the reason 
of others, where we might be unhappily 
misguided by our own. | 

If, therefore, my lords, we extend our 
view to other natiens, and examine the 
forms of government which subsist among 
them, it will be found that provisions of 
this kind are so generally esteemed rea- 
sonable and necessary, that scatcely any 
government appears to be thought secure 
without them; and, therefore, in almost 
évery state, the possessions of those are 
forfeited, who endeavour the subversion 
of the laws, or engage in conspiracies 
against their prince. The efficacy of this 
method of providing for public security is 
not, indeed, denied by the noble duke 
who spoke against the Clause: who has 
very justly remarked, that many who 
would not be discouraged by personal 
danger, from engaging in enterprises con- 
trary to the law, yet may be restrained by 
their regard for their children, and may 
be unwilling to hazard, with their own 
lives, the honours and fortunes of all their 
posterity. 

From this just observation, shewn in a 
particular light, the noble duke has en- 
deavoured, to prove the impropriety and 
the danger of this law, of which it is, in 
my opinion, an irrefragable defence ; for 
‘though it may possibly happen, that the 
misconduct of monarchs may some time 
produce the necessity of another revolu- 
tion, yet it is, at present, more likely that 


the. public will be endangered by disaftec- | 


tion’ to the government; and theréfore 
such provisions must be made, as appear 
most necessary to our particular state. 


The forfeiture of estates is so far from 


being an innovation unknown to our con- 

stitution, that it is the daily effect of the 

execution of our ancient laws. Whoever 

ebrnmits felony idcurs ‘not otly the loss of 
(VOL. XII.) | 
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| life, but the forfeiture of his posses- 
sions, and on many other occasions the 
heir suffers by the crimes of his father, and 
loses what he would apparently have pos- 
sessed, had not his father broken the laws. 
Nor do we only suffer for the crimes of 
our fathers by legal procedure, or positive 
institutions, but by the natural order of 
things, and the unavoidable train of certain 
consequences. an man has hourly op- 
portunities of beholding the miseries of 
poverty and diseases, which those who 
suffer them may with great justice impute’ 
to the folly of their parents, who squdn- 
dered their fortunes, or to their de-— 
bauchery, which corrupted their blood. _ 

Thus, my lords, it appears that this law 
is in some sense consistent with the re- 

gular and established order of nature; 

that it is conformable to those laws by 
which we have long been governed, and 
which we considet as the chief blessings 
conferred upon us. We find this practice 
authorised by the example of other nations 
whose governments think it necessary to 
secure themselves, by laying hold of the 
tenderness with which men naturally re- 
gard their children, and condemning him 
who commits an act of treason to see his 
posterity involved in his punishments, 

Such laws, my lords, I have never yet 

heard or read that any government has 
been censured for enacting, and therefore, 
T hope, that what is innocent in other na- 
tions will not be criminal in this; and that 
what was allowed and practised by our 
ancestors, will not be more. unjust or cruel 
when done by ourselves. 

It is, indeed, by no means cruel to an- 
nex severe penalties to enormous crimes ; 
for it is not the desire or design of the le- 
gislator to inflict the penalties which he 
decrees, but to deter those who may have 
phere their horror of the crime, from. 
offending against the laws by the terror of 
the punishment. Penal laws, my lords, and 

| punishments are not to be confounded :7 
punishments were intended to revenge the 
injuries done to the society, penal laws to 
prevent them; nor has the wisdom of go- 
verninent yet been able to prevent them 
by any other method. Yet as all human © 
' productions or contrivances must have 
their defects, the unhappy signatures of 
humanity; so it cannot be denied, that 
some just ebjections may be often made to 
fae aws ; nor can it be proved that the. 
aw proposed, as it may prevent evil, may, 
not in some unhappy conjuncture prevent 
good; for, as the noble duke has justly ob- 
“ [36] oer 
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served, it may be at some time necessary, 
indispensably necessary, for the people to 
oppose their sovereign, as it is at all times 


necessary that the sovereign should be. 


enabled to govern the people. Here then 
are difficulties on both sides ; the law can- 
not influence us to good purposes without 
having a power likewise, in some disorder 
of the public, to influence us to ill; the 
law is a law framed by men, by imperfect 
and fallible beings, and, therefore, it will 
not operate uniformly and unvariably to 
any certain end. 

_ But, my lords, if nothing is to be done 
for our security but what is freefrom every 
objection, I know not to what end we 
_ convene parliament ; for it is certain, that 
whatever we propose, and whatever mea- 
sures we take, some conjuncture may be 
conceived in which these steps, which we 
have taken towards happiness, may lead us 
to destruction; and, therefore, nothing 
remains, but that we act like reasonable, 
as well as frail creatures; that we do not 
expect perfection, because we are frail, 
and that we do not neglect our own safety, 
because we have reason given us to direct 
us in securing it. 

Where’, different events are possible, 
which is almost always to be supposed, it 
is to be enquired what is most likely ; and 


when we cannot attain to certainty, we- 


must rest content with probability, and 
must endeavour to obviate the possible ill, 
as much as it can be done without impair- 
ing the possible good. 

. With regard to the law*now proposed, it 
is granted that some evil may possibly 
arise from it ; but ‘it ig much more likely 
that its effects will be good, since we are in 
much more danger from an insurrection of 
the Jacobites, than from the encroach- 
ments of the crown. The propriety of 
limiting the operations of this Clause to 
the time in which it is most likely to be ne- 
cessary, has not been forgotten, and there- 
fore it is restrained to the present age, and 
terminates with the lives of the sons of the 
Pretender, a period of time in which there 
is no reason for suspecting that there will 
be any necessity for another revolution ; 
and the next age will be at full liberty to 
vindicate their rights, if they should ever 
be invaded, without danger of ruining their 
posterity, by an unsuccessful struggle ; 
and at present it seems indispensably re- 
quisite to secure ourselves, by.all possible’ 
methods, against the sons of the Pretender, 
who are apparently and publicly counte- 
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more formidable than ever yet made war 
upon us, and equally to be dreaded for- 
vigilance, malice, and strength. : 
Nothing, my lords, can be more certain 
than that he was invited by the French,. 
that his name and his presence might in-, 
crease their strength, and advance the suC=. 
cess of their designs against us by uniting 
to the troops, which they should land here, - 
the discontented part of our own people, 
which I, with other lords, am inclined to 
hope, that if ever they should dare to enter 
in this kingdom, they will find less nume- 
rous than they have been taught to ex-. 
pect. But it is undeniable that there are 
some amongst us who profess allegiance 
to the descendaxts of king James, and it is 
not unreasonable to fear that there are 
many more who, though they do net 
openly profess themselves enemies to the 
resent family, would gladly contribute to. 
its expulsion. 7 
This, at least, is the opinion of our ene- 
mies, who, on all occasions, show that they, 
imagine themselves able to distress our. 
ele ona by giving new spirits to the 
acobites; and it is apparent that the: 
French thought bhemectves secure of as- 
sistance, since they could not hope to land 
an army numerous enough to undertake, 
by their own strength, the conquest of the , 
kingdom. | , 
It is plain, therefore, that we were. 
not without just grounds informed, by his: 
majesty’s message, ‘that the French were. 
invited by the disaffection of our people; 
for their own conduct shews their expecta-_ 
tions; they must undoubtedly derive their. 
hopé of success from their confidence in. 
the disaffected. Why else do they pro-. 
pose to invade us with so small a force? 
Or why do they call the son of the Pre- 
tender to take possession ofa kingdom, of- 
which he is able to contribute nothing to. 
the conquest? | . oo 
It is therefore plain, my lords, that the 
ministry was not alarmed without reason, 
and that they had no intention of filling 
the nation with chimerical terrors, that 
they might exalt the power of the crown, 
and confirm their own influence by pro- 
moting the prerogative, These are, in- 
deed, the motives which are imputed to. 
them, and which it is only necessary to, 
deny: because as no arguments can be 
brought. to confirm such insinuations, 
none need to be offered to confute them. - 
The art of making the Jacobites useful te 
ministers has been, indeed, long ago dis- 


covered ; but it appears now to be a stale, 


rg 
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artifice, which, if it were needed, could be 
no longer practised with success, -and to 
which, I believe: the present ministry will 
have no recourse. 

- For my part, I am convinced of the jus- 
tice, the propriety, and the necessity of | 
the Clause now before us; and think I 
cannot more efficaciously serve my coun- 
try, than by contributing my vote to its 
enaction ;‘since it appears to me likely to. 
produce great advantages, and to hinder 
tumults, seditions, and conspiracies. 

With regard to the ill effects which are 
dreaded from it, theyare uncertain and re- 
mote, and are sufficiently obviated by limit- 
ing the duration of the I:kv, which, while it 
shall operate, cannot be reasonably sup- 
posed to obstruct any laudable exertion of 
the rights of resistance. | | 
| The noble duke in warning us of the. 
consequences of fettering the subjects of 
this kingdom, has mentioned, in a manner 
extremely affecting, the case of one of his 
own ancestors; a case which cannot be 
heard without sorrow and indignation, but 
of which the severity had the happy con- 
sequence of promoting the Revolution, by 

convincing the English that some improve- 
ments were necessary in their constitution, 
and that, unless: the power of the crown 
was reduced, no man’s life or liberty was 


imagine the Jacobites to be a body of men 
powerful by their numbers, their interest 
and their wealth; so powerful, that with 
the advantage of a few troops, and the. 
countenance of a great prince, they may. 
be able to overturn the government. It 
is therefore necessary that we should find 
some means by which the ey of these’ 
domestic enemies may be defeated, that 
our intestine divisions may give no encou- 
ragement to invaders; and it is requisite 
that this restraint should be as mild as can. 
consist with efficacy, that no man should 
suffer merely by suspicion, or be under any. 
coercion but that of fear ; that the punish-., 
ment should not precede the crime, .and. 
that no penalties should be laid on prin-. 
ciples, if they are not discovered to ope-. 
rate in practice. But it is requisite, like- 
wise, that this penalty should be such as 
may be equal to the end for which it is’ 
roposed, and that its terror may preclude 
Its infliction by preventing crimes against 
.which it is decreed. — 
All these considerations, my lords, Ae 
pear to me very happily reconciled in the’ 
Clause now-under consideration. It is 
consistent with the general tenor of our 
own laws, and conformable to the regular 
order of nature itself; it is as agreeable to” 
the practice of almost every other govern-. 
| ment, and in itself neither cruel nor unjust, . 
‘ This mournful instance of the cruelty | being intended rather for the prevention | 
of a court shall not, however, discourage | than the punishment of crimes.‘ I hope it . 
me from asserting the necessity of this | will therefore be generally approved by 
Clause, of which I think it cannot be sus- | your lordships, and that one security more 
pected that it will be used in like acts: of | will be added to preserve the blessings 
oppression, and which may very much | which the succession of the present royal | 
contribute to secure us from having .a| family bestows upon Great Britain. 
monarch, whem ao laws can be expected! The Earl-of Chesterfield: } 
' Sinee therefore, my lords, it appears My lords ; the Clause which is now | 
that the French really intended toinvadeus, | proposed, is, in my opinion, so unzeces- - 
and since if Spain and France be believed, | sary, so cruel, and so unjust, that I can-’ 
and I, for my part, believe them, that in-| not but think it my duty, and the duty of 
tention, though deferred, is not yet wholly | every other lord, to rise in opposition to 
it. For, in opposing this Clause, I consi- 


laid aside, it is surely necessary to enquire 

by what methods we may best:secure our | der myself as struggling for the liberties - 

liberties, our fortunes, and our lives against | and fortunes of posterity, and as contend- 

enemies so much exasperated, so ambiti- | ing for the rules of justice, and the rights’ 
of nature. I consider myself as an advo-. 


ous, 60 active, and so powerful. Since 
we find that they imagine themselves se- | cate for those to whom it is nut frequent 
to pay much regard, because we shall not | 


cure of assistance, whenever they shall fix k 
their standards on our ceasts, and bring | share in'their calamities or felicity ; but 
whem I cannot but think in some mea-' 


with them the son of the Pretender, wit ¢ : 
sure entrusted to our care, and entitled to 


a declared intent to set him upon the 
the samé advantages which we ourselves" 


throne ‘of these kingdoms, and establish 
him in the possession of unlimited power, | received from the courage, the integrity, 
and the wisdom of our progenitors. 


it is evident that-they expect that assist- 2 
I, therefore, think. myself discharging 


amee from thé Jacobites, and that they 


= 
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no puperes cea or duty, while I am plead- 
ing the cause of those who cannot yet 
know the’ benefit which I am endeavour- 
ing to confer, the helpless and deserted 
cause of future generations. And as I 
shall not suffer the distance of the inte- 
rest, which I may imagine myself promot- 
ing, to relax my zeal; so I hope it will 
be readily believed by those whose con- 
duct shews how well they know the value 
of present advantage, that the interest for 
which I am labouring is not sufficiently 
pressing to vitiate my sincerity. 


That the cause if which 1 am engaged 


is such as can produce no dishonour to him 
that defends it; that it involves the sacred 
and inviolable rules of justice and of rea- 
son, and that all the charms of innocence, 
and all the beauties of truth concur to re- 
commend it to the patronage of your 
lordships, will appear upon the mpst inat- 
tentive view.’ For no Jong consideration 
ig necessary to shew the iniquity of ex- 
ténding punishment ‘beyond guilt, and 
condemning the innocent to want and dis- 
grace, because they are unhappily allied 
to folly and to wickedness. 

’ If any lord can restrain his indignation 
at the view of the miseries which the exe- 
cution of this detestable law may bring 
upon mankind, and revolve, without hor- 
ror, the distresses which may ensue to those 
_ who know not the nature of the crime for 
which they are to suffer, I shall not so 
miuch’applaud his calmness as condemn 
his insensibility. For he that can con- 


ceive children, too young to know the. 


‘ meaning of treason; children perhaps 
sleeping in the arms of a nurse, or sport- 
ing away their thoughtless hours in inoffen- 
sive amusements, deprived of every advan- 
tage of: birth, and every. prospect of hap- 


piness, precipitated from greatness, and 


abandoned to beggary' and contempt by 
the treason of their father; he that can 
suffer his imagination to dwell on the ca- 
lamities. which such a misfortune must 
produce, and the anguish which the sense 
of such injustice must raise, when it comes 
to be known and felt; ‘he that can feign a 
child of an illustrious family begging in 
the streets, or supported by the parish, 
only because, he 1s the son of a traitor, 
must surely want that tenderness,.which 


is the characteristic of fhe noblest, natures, 


and must. have found means to divest 


‘a 4 


himself of the general sensations of hyma- 
n 


"Children, ray ‘lords, cannot, with the 


Igast, appearance of justice, he. punished 
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for treason, because tregspn is a crime of 
which nature disables them from the com. 
mission. Children are never trusted with 
the secrets of treason, are never admitted 
as partakers in conspiracies, or employed 
in contriving or executing revolutions ; 
children, therefore, should surely be ex- 
empt from punishment, when they are in- 
capable of guilt. : 
But it is urged, that though what is al- 
leged, with regard to the in ity of 
children to offend, is incontestably true 
yet their incapagity by no means affects 
the justice of this law; because the for- 
feiture is incurred as a punishment not of 
them but of their fathers. This sagacious 
distinction has heen offered, may lords, asa - 
sufficient answer to the charge of cruelty, 
rapine, and injustice; and as this is the 
only answer that can be made, it were to 
be wished that it was more satisfactory. 
For let us consider what is included in it, 
and it will-be found to imply, that it is 
lawful to punish an innocent person, if it 
can be imagined that the crimingl will be 
touched with his sufferings. Let us then 
ursue this tenet as far ag it will naturally 
ead us: if jt be lawful to inflict q slighter 
punishment ape the innocent to affect the 
criminal in a less degree, it is not less law- 
ful, when the crime swells beyond the - 
bulk of common wickedness, to increase 
the pains of the innocent; that the suffer- 
ings of the criminal may be proportionate 
to eh offence ; and it a his be, therefore, 
expedient and just, upan this principle, to : 
throw off that” lenity’ W ich has hibaree- 
distinguished our laws, and of which even 
the patrons of this Bill seem still inclined 
to preserve the reputation, and ingtead of 
condemning the estate of a traitor to can- 
fiscation, and his family. to servitude or beg- 
gary, it may be convenient ta strengthen, - 
yet more efficaciously, the interest, of the 
crown by decreeing, that if any hencefor- 
ward shall be convicted of “treason, hig 
wife and, children shall he tortured to: 
death before his eyes. And if his friends 
were likewise ingluded, in the gepgence, the 
crown would be still better secured against 
the attempts of faction, invasion, apd re- 
bellion. For it scarcely cap be possible 
for any. man to have withdrawn all his de-.- . 
pendents so dexteroysly from danger, but- 
that some of them might be found; and it. 
would be no gmall satisfaction ta see any: 
man, that had apy relation either natural 
or voluntary to a traitor, put to death, —— - 
The law, my lords, might. in’ parsyance 
of this extensive, and, wieful principle. ba 


Ls 
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further improved, all the: neighbours of ‘a 


traitor might be put to death, the town in. 


which he resided might be sown with salt, 
and the contiguous fields and meadows be 
forfeited to the crawa. If once we admit 
injustice, where are we to stop? or how 
shall we determing when our zeal has been 


sufficieptly active for the security of the 


crown, or when the barriers against rebel- 
lien have been sufficiently multiplied? 

Jt is not, indeed, withqut amazement, 
that I observe the eagerness of some to 
pay compliments to the crown, to recom- 
mend themselves ag more ardent for the 
support of their sovereign than their fellow 
subjects; nor can I deny that the pregent 
proposal is @ very uncommon instance of 


that address, in discgyering new methods. 


of figttery, to which our: ministers have 
been so long indebted for their influence 
and power. They have found, my lords, 
the art of robbing their successors of those 
expedients by which they might have 
equalled them ip glory, and have antici- 
pated that flattery upon which ministerial 
interest must hope hereafter to subsist ; 
they have pgid 2 :compliment which per- 
haps may net be realised in legs than thirty 
years, and which can therefore at present 


be only considered as a proof of their in-. 


clinationg, but can produce no effects. _ 

- These penalties, my lords, are already 
continued to the death of the Pretender ; 
who is now but fifty-five years old, and, as 
it is reported, of a-temperament which 
promises 3 lang life; it can, therefore, be 
of very little use to enact penal laws which 
" aye not, to commence before his death; of 
very little use at least ta.any but the mi- 
nistry, who may hope to confirm their in- 
terest by appearing terrified at dangers. so 


distant that they can be seen only by . 
themselves, and to counterbalance by this. 


amendment. of the Bill, the interest which. 
others might expect to. form by fisst intro-. 
ducing it. Thus, in these continual strug-. 
gles for greatness and for riches, are penal 
laws daily multiplied, and: the people 
hously sacrificed to flattery and. astifice, 


and liberty is trifled away ia hateful com-. 


es I, for my past, have. not yet 
learned to, pay nay: court, at. the expence. of 
the public, or offex.up the lives of my fel- 
Jaw subjects, on their posterity, aa incense. 


to the. thrones; mcange, of which the fire. 


wailj, be enous, howewer. adoreus may 
be.the haceos oe ee princes; have 
neyer: long en; without expeniencing 
the: dangers which unlawful. gratificationa 
naiuwally. produce. - . 2 *é 
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Instead of et pone my lords, I shall. 
endeavour on all occasions to shew m 
loyalty by real services, by methods whicly 
may benefit more, though it may be feared 
that they will please less. And I have the 
satisfaction af hoping that by opposing this 
Clause, 1 am even now serving the royal 
family, as I am endeavouring to preserve 
them from the jmputation of distrugting 
the people, and of attempting to secure 
their possessions by cruelty, rapine, and 
Injustice. | , | 

The present family, my lords, can never 
be endangered, but by. the counsels of 
wicked ministers, who endeavour to ad. | 
vance themselyes by flattering their sove- | 
reign’s passions, and by perverting hig 
judgment; by engaging him in unreason-. 
able designs, and supporting him in perni- 
cious measures by unlawful means; by 
teaching him to corrupt his parliament, | 
and persuading him to distrust his people, 
The danger of the present family, my 
loyds, cannot arise fram the affection of 
the nation to any other king, nor can it ° 
lase the throne to which it was galled by: 
the people, otherwise than by governin 
in @ manner contrary to the ends for whi 
it was called. | | | 

It is, indeed, declared in the message, — 
which his majesty has been persuaded to. 
send, that our enemies have beer encey- 
raged by the disaffected. But since the 
noble lord has already shewn that speeches — 
and messages are to be equally considered, 
as the acts, of the ministry, I shall not he-. 
sitate to affirm, with regard to this mes. 
sage, that its allegations are not supported, 
by evidence; that it, is not fou | Upon.” 
facts ; and that, thexefore, to persuade his 
majesty to sign. it, was to forge an accuser | 
tion against the people, and to fill our son. 
vereign with distrust of his subjects, 

What class of men might have been __ 
meant as ‘ the disaffected,’ it would have.” 
been not easy to discover, had not our mix 
nistess informed. us, by the measures by. 
which they propose to obviate the. effects. 
of this dangerous disaffection, that they, ing. 
tended ta persuade us that seme conspi-. 
racy, was formed, oc sqme revolution, mee. 
ditated by the Jacobites, and that fron, 
the. Jacobites. anly they diead the degtrae-. 
tion of our liberties, and, the subversion, of. 
our laws; that these formidable Jacabites; 
are the: enemies from whom we are. to be; 
secured by pew fortifications, and, wha, 
have incited the. French to invade out 
coasts, : . wi 

Jacobites, my lards, however low they 
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may be rated in the esteem of the greatest 
part of the people, are a race of men so 
beneficial to our ministers, that we can- 
not wonder at any endeavours which 
they use to preserve them from extinc- 
tion and oblivion. Jacobites are bug- 
bears, with which the people may be stilled 
at one time, and the prince at another; 
and which the ministers may employ, at 
pleasure, as beings of their own produc- 
tions, from which they have therefore no- 
thing to fear themselves, while they en- 


deavout to make them the objects of terror. 


to others. They can secure themselves in 
all their exigencies, by whispering behind 
the throne that the Jacobites are in mo- 
tion. When the nation is-engaged in war, 
they can: frighten us with intelligence 
which the Jacobites maintain with our 
enemies; and when peace leaves us no- 
thing else to fear, they~ can still keep up 
an army to oppose the Jacobites. 

This artifice, my lords, has been long 
practised-with success, and perhaps may, 
for some time longer, be of use in deceiv- 
ing our princes, who, as thev can receive 
no information but from those who sur- 
round them, may, by an artful and steady 
combination, such as is easily formed by 

ilt, and cemented by interest, be long 

ept ignorant of the real state of the na- 
tion; but will scarcely be possible to alarm 
the people any more with these invisible 
enemies ; they have, at length, found out 
the fraud, and learned, by having been 
often frightened without any real evils, 
that Jacobitism is only a formidable name 
with which the ministers have been ac- 
customed to awe them into compliance. 

That there ts yet among us no such 
monster as a Jacobite, I will not affirm; 
but I am confident, that they are not often 
to be found, and that they skulk in corners, 
as afraid of the light, and conscious of 
their own deformity. The principles of 
hereditary right, and of passive obedience, 
which, in the reign of the late queen, were 
so publicly avowed, and so zealously, 
though absurdly defended, are now wholly 
forgotten; nor could any man endeavour 
to support them, without contempt and 
ridicule. They are, therefore, now con- 
fined to a very narrow compass ; and per- 
haps scarcely find any defenders, except a 
few old ladies, who learned their opinions 
in the last age, and having uahapndly out- 
lived their companions, are doomed to the 
mortification of perpetual: singalarity, and 
to enjoy, in solitude, their exploded tenets, 
ag their antiquated fashidns, 
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_ These, my lords, are the enemies whose - 
name, whenever it is mentioned, fills us- 
with terror; from these we are to be shel- ' 
tered by new institutions; and the artill 
of new penalties is to be planted roun 
the throne, to deter these dreadful asgsail- - 
ants from forcing away our king. Sure-: 
ly, my lords, we are not to be thus treated ! : 
nor can it be expected, that we should”: 
sacrifice our posterity to suspicions, not - 
of distant only, but of impossible calami- 
ties. " : 

_ That there is among us a great number 
of men very little satisfied with the present : 
government, is, probably, believed both - 
by the French and Spaniards, because : 
men readily believe in conformity to their 
interest. And this belief, which the late - 
addresses show to be without foundation, : 


has this inconvenience, that it may per- : 


haps incite them to form designs against - 
us, in expectation of assistance—assistance ' 
which they will never find, and designs : 


which will inevitably miscarry—but which * 


yet must be defeated with bloodshed and 
expence, and which it is therefore- more : 
useful to obviate, before their execution is 
attempted; for he that encourages his . 
enemy to assault him, must lose some 
honour, even though he gain the victory; : 
and exposes himself to the chance of a 
battle, when perhaps he might, by wiser 
conduct, have enjoyed his quiet, and his - 
possessions. : rn: 

From this security, my lords, our mi- 
nistets have wisely endeavoured to exclude - 
us, by informing our enemies, that the - 
hopes which only their desires excited, : 
are not chimedeal: ; that they have, im this’ 
kingdom, an interest which they never. 
formed, and a party which they never: 
supported; and that, whenever they shall 
land their troops upon our shore, great: : 
numbers of the inhabitants will meet then 
with olive m their hands, and give them, » 
without resistance, possession of their 
country. | | 

What is this, my lords, but an invitation 
to them to come in quest of their imagi- 


nary friends ; and to ia dace an under- . 

it. 18 80 easy - 
This, my lords, must surely . 
be the design which the wisdom of our” 


taking, in which they thin 
to succeed? 


ministry has enabled them to form$ and, - 


from this design, they undoubtedly expect ° 


some uncommon advantage to arise ;-since 


they have pursued it, by means which no- 
thing but very important and lasting be-. 
nefits can countervail. For they have not 
only jganded the people of England with 
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an infamous accusation—an accusation at 
‘once in the highest degree. atrocious, and 
- Most certainly false—but they have, to 
heighten the insult, put the charge, the 
hateful charge, into the mouth of their 
sovereign; and, as if they designed to 
spread contempt at once over the king 
and his people, have advised him, in his 
‘message, to contradict his speech. 
_ Ifthere are really any who desire to 
change the present form of government, 
they are men who are discontented with 
the administration, and who have trans- 
ferred their dislike of the ministry to him 
by whose authority they act, without know- 
ing, or without considering, that what is 
done by the king’s authority is not always, 
and indeed not often, done by his com- 
mand; and that the best monarchs have, 
by the intervention of wicked, or igno- 
-Yant, or precipitate ministers, been made 
Instrumental to measures, which, if they 
had known their tendency, they would 
‘have abhorred.and rejected. | 
__ To hinder the propagation of this spe- 
cies of Jacobitism, would be the most 1m- 
portant service that could be paid to the 
crown; and ougit, in a just and reason- 
able estimation, to outweigh a thousand 
idle compliments. .This service, ay lords, 
Y am endeavouring to perform; I, who 
have no genius for contriving compliments, 
nor any inclination to attempt the arts of 
flattery, however lucrative or however 
easy. I, my lords, am not desirous of 
paying my. court at the expence of pus- 
zerity ; and not only of posterity, but of 
_the family to whom it is sacrificed: for, of 
every oppressive or unjust law, may be 
said, what has been so often remarked of 
all the other arts of wickedness, that how- 
ever subtlely they may be contrived, and 
_ with whatever probabilities of immediate 
advantage they may flatter the imagina- 
tion, they generally, at.last, recoil upon 
their authors; and, instead of advancing 
abl or securing success, terminate at 
ast in disappointment, calamity, and ruin. 
And surely, my lords, it cannot be ex- 
pected that the present family will make 
any advances in the affections of the peo- 
ple by a law like this—a law originally con- 
trived under arbitrary. governments, and 
supported by the flattery of prostitutes, 
who have represented an offence against 
kings as a crime against the divinity, and 
sentenced it to be punished to succeeding 
generations. si - i 
_ This, my lords, is.a degree of cruelty, of 
absurdity, of injustice, a complication of 
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folly and of wickedness, for which a name 
cannot be found. Not only those who are 
not guilty, but even. those who are inca- 
pable of guilt, are to be involved in the se- 
verest punishments of the most atrocious 
ee ee They are not, indeed, to 
e deprived of their lives, but they are to 
be reserved to beggary and .to misery, and 
to live only to bear the reproach and the 
punishment of crimes which they never 
could partake. The sun is reserved to 
hear of the honours and possessions of his 
father-——of honours which he was born te 
inherit, and possessions which he has a 
right to enjoy—but which, without ‘any 
fault of his own, he sees withheld from 
him, and given to those who, perhaps, ac- 
cused his father, for no other reason thar 
that they might seize his fortune. . 

It has, indeed, been urged by the noble 
lord, that such laws are now in force 
among us, and executed in the daily pro- 
cedure of our courts of justice ; he has re- 
marked, that the goods of felons are for- 
feited by their conviction; and seems to 
imagine, that the law now proposed is de- 
fensible, because it is consistent with other 
institutions which prevailamong us. -But, 
my lords, when a law is proposed, I hope 
we shall not be guided by precedent in 
opposition to justice. That the posses- 
sions of felons are forfeited, is, indeed, not 
to be denied; but that they are forfeited 
without injustice, remains to be proved. 
If it be urged, that the long continuance 
of this | poescnes among us, is a sufficient 
proof of national approbation; and that 
among other alterations of. our laws, this 
would likewise have been changed, if it 
had not been thought just; I think it may 
very reasonably be answered, that thoug 
it. cannot be approved, it has yet not been 
changed, because very little inconvenience 
has arisen from it. ‘To deprive the chil- 
dren of a felon of their inheritance, can, 
indeed, not be approved by those who 
think it their duty net to deprive the 
children of a traitor; but they are not. 
equally solicitous for justice in both cases ; 
because, in reality, the injustice with: re- 
gard to the descendants of felons, is only 
nominal: for felons, my lords, have very | 
seldom any property, and therefore their. ° 
children lose nothing, since they were the 
heirs of those who had nothing to leave, - 

All the forfeitures, my lof of all the 
felons which are executed in the year, do 
not arise to a thousand pounds; apd,, 
therefore, the shafts of injustice. fly, into 
the air, and though they may be perhaps 
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maliciously aimed, fall without effect. 
But the case of men accused of treason is, 
for the grentest part, very different: con- 
spiracies can be only imputed to men ele- 
vated above the common rank, by their 
fortune, and their interest ; and, therefore, 
an accusation of treason can never be 
brought, but ayainst men whose posses- 
sions may inflame the prosecution, and 
raise witnesses against them, who may 
hope to share their spoils, by promoting 
their destruction. | 

If this law be suffered to extend to future 
ages, it is impossible to foresee what cala- 
mities it may produce in times of tumult 
and corruption. The time may come, my 
lords, in which the crime of being rich 
may be sufficient to draw suspicion upon 
the most cautious; and involve the most 
Muiocent in accusations. That such times 
have been known, I need not inform your 
lordships; arid that they may not return, 
we caii only provide, by taking away the 
motives to wickedness, and abrogating 
every law that can promote unjust prose- 
cutions. If the inheritance of a traitor is 
to be forfeited, your lordships have very 
little reason to please yourselves with the 
large possesstons which you have to leave 
your children. He that labours to in- 
otease his fortune, is only accumulating 
calartiities to his family, and marking out 
his heir as the game of avaricious wicked- 
ness; who will be hunted down by perjury, 
that he may be devoured by rapine. 

If this consideration be suffered to sink 
with its fall weight into our minds, we 
shall at least be unwilling to promote this 
Jaw, with the view of raising our fortunes 
by the favour of a court. For it will ap- 
pear, that the means and the end are op- 

tte‘to each other ; and that he who, in 
ope of increasing the riches, destroys the 
security of his posterity, is  ratsing 
with one’ hatid the edifice which he is de- 
melishing with the other; he is heapmg 
money together, btit is at the: same time 
leating thievés about it. | 

On this ocedsion, my lords, I hope to 
be‘ heard: with miore’ attention, as I cannot 
Ne suspected of any private views, or ima- 
gived- to speak ftom any otter’ motives 
than: conviction. I heve no chiidren to 
 exeite nly tetiderhiess, or to turn'’me aside 
frotn’ the’ most rigid justice. There are 
tinies;: my lords, in winch it is no diminu- 
tion of happiness to réfldct that the’ plea- 


 surés of a parétit are dénied ; times in 


which it may be' reasonably the desire of 
every lord: rather.to leave behind hina 
es 
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od example than a numerous posterity. 
ut as no man ought to sacrifice the wel- 
fare of his country to his own private ad- 
vantage, 80 no man ought to neglect the 
removal or prevention of its miseriés, be~ 
cause nature or fortune have éxempted 
him from sharing them. I am not less so- 
licitous that the children and descendants 
of others be secured from the danger of 
being pursued by hirelingsor calumniators, 
and murdered by evidences incited to per- 
jury, by the prospect of sharing their 
estates. 
I hope | shall give no opportunity, by 
my opposition to this Clause, to any 
cious aspirer to uncommon loyalty ‘to 
represent me as a favourer of the claims of 
the Pretender, or as inclined to invalidate 
or to hinder any securities, by which the 
present royal family may be more firmly 
established. I have not morc to hope or to 
fear from the Pretender than any lord in this 
House. I have no desire to secure my- 
self from his resentment, or to court his 
regard, since I do not believe that it will 
be his fate to rule over me, or that he will 
have the power of rewarding his adherents, 
or ee his enemies. ; 
am pleading, my. lords, only for jus- 
tice, and for posterity, without any other 
motives than the conviction of my con- 
science; I have no personal consideration 
either of friendship or enmity before me, 
and therefore speak only the dictates of 
my reason; of that reason which tells me, 
and will tell afl those whom interest or 
passion will suffer to listen to her feeble 
voice, that punisliment ought to be the 
consequence only of guilt, and: that no 
man ought, to suffer for the crimes which 
he did not commit ; that happimess, so far 
as it can be ascertained by human insti- 
tutions, ought to depend upon ourselves, 
and that we ought not to be deprived of 
it by the follies or the vices of our fathers. 
These, my lords, are positions which 
must surely be admitted as soon as they 
are heard, and from which no man cat 
depart without the disapprobatron of his 
own mind, and that remorse which always 
foHows any known deviation from thé laws 
of truth. And these positions, I suppose, 
no one will deny to be generally right. 
But, my lords, a' doctrine has sometimes 
prevailed, by ‘which it is taught, that off 
particule! occasions: the general rales of 


action may be’set aside, that sometiniedg 


the laws of morality may_ properly give 
way tothe maxims’ of pulity, and that 
what'is’ unjust-wih regard -to-particalaty; 


$33] 
may be often reasonable and right, when 
at is the act of the public. = 

This is doctrine, my lords, which I shall 
not at this time endeavour to confute, 


though I cannot but condemn it. . For. 


though it is my opinion, that public pros- 
erity, as well as private happiness, is 
est secured by aw unvariable adherence 
_ to moral equity, yet since temporary in- 


justice has many advocates, who have fur-. 
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tory of his Own Times, informs us that he 
voted against it, but that he was single in 
his opposition. Hemust upon the safe 
principles have voted against this Clause, 
and I wish for his sake, and for the sake 
of justice, that he had been ‘reserved to 
this time; for the sake of justice, that it 
might have had the assistance of his argu-_ 
ments and eloquence, and for the sake of 
himself, that he might have seen the time. 


nished themselves with a great number of | in which he should ‘not have stood alone 


subterfuges and distinctions, I shall not at 
present engage in a controversy, which 
thay be lengthened by the arts of dispu- 
tation beyond.the time allowed for the dis- 
cussion of this question ; but shall content 
myself with showing that, though it should 


be acknowledged necessary in times of } the parliament, in which th 
extreme danger to suspend the common 


principles of justice, yet that this law can- 
not be now necessary; because this is by 
no means a time of remarkable danger; 
and since nothing but the utmost danger 
can authotise injustice, it must be “al- 
lowed of a law like this, that when it is 
not necessary it is not proper. 
That this is not a time of uncommon or 

of imminent danger, [ need not labour to 
ve toyour lordships, who arenow calmly 
eliberating upon a law, which, perhaps, 
may not in thirty years have any effect 
either good or bad. - And the same con- 
sideration sill show, that, with regard. to 
any present danger, the Clause now to be 
the subject of our deliberations is useless. 
For what ‘can be more ridiculous or ab- 
aurd than, because we are now in danger 
from the plots of the Jacobites, to make 
a law by which the children shall be pu- 
nished .by those men who shall bringws 
into the like danger in the next genera- 
tion? — a: 

- Whether the Clause now before us be 
received or rejected, our present danger 
and our A ies security are the same. 
For it will add no terrors to those, if an 
- guch there be, who now correspond wit 
our enemies ;. their posterity is already in- 


IN Opposition to unreasonable severity, but 
should have had at least the satisfaction of 
concurrents in the defence of innocgnce, 
though perhaps now, as: then, he might 
fail of success. ' 

However, my lords, it appears that even 
not one 
found to second the remonstramces of that 
able prelate, and which may, therefore, be 
supposed to the last degree zealous in the 
establishinent of the succession of the 
present royal family, thought it yet conve- 
nient to set some limits to their ardour, 
and would not continue unreasonable pe- 
nalties to succeeding ages. They, there- 
fore, limited the time in which children 
were to suffer for the offences of their pa- 


“rents to the death of the Pretender, or to 


three years after this succession should 
take effect; nor did they think it rational 
to suppose that. such iaiquitous penalties 
could be necessary beyond that time. | 

It cannot be said, my lords, it cannot be 
imagined, that they forgot the possibility 
of the Pretender’s marriage, and neglected 
to provide against the danger that might 
arise from his children, only because they 
did not consider that he might have ary 
posterity, and imagined that all claims to 
the crown of England would be extin- 
guished by higdeath. For why, my lords, 
should they suspect that the Pretender 
would not finda wife? And if he hada 
wife, why should they suppose he would 
not have children? No gentléman could 
be more likely to marry than the Preten- 
der; for he had, beside all the common 


volved in their guilt, and. they have nothing | reasons which might influence him in com- 
more to fear.. Yet your lordships, if you | mon with the rest of mankind, some me- 
‘believe the allegations of the message, | tives which were either peculiar to himself, 
. May perceive that no law will restrain men | or by which at least few could be affectéd 
from wickedness: if you do not believe | in the samé degree, which might be suffi- 
them, the message cannot in any degree | cient to overbalance any inclinations to ce- 


influence your determinations. 

When this law was made, by which 
children were, during a certain time, ex- 
posed to punishment for the guilt of their 

_ parents, the great prelate, (Dr. Barnet) 
‘who has transmitted to posterity the His- 
[VOL. XIII. j | | 


\ 


libacy. He was untler 2 necessity of mar- 
riage, not only for the sake of procuring 
alliances, to assist him in the pursuit of his 
imaginary rights, but for the sake of find- 
ing means for the support of himself; hope- 
less, friendless, and destitute as he -was, 
[$B] | 
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‘what other refuge could he find from im- 
‘mediate want, and personal misery? Yet 
‘though this was apparently-and notorious- 
ly his condition, the politicians and patriots 
of that time thought it necessary to end 
‘the extension of penalties to the descen- 
dants of traitors, whenever nature should 
-put an end to his life; and it cannot be 
‘imagined that if those who passed -that 
law were to return, they would now dis- 
‘cover any reason which could influence 
them to alter their resolutions. 
If they were to cast their eyes over the 
nation, they would find the faction of the 
- Jacobites, which was then so numerous, so 
daring, so factious, and potent, is now 
‘shrunk into a sect almost invisible, and 
equally despicable for the smallness of its 
‘pumber, and the Absurdity of its princi- 
‘ples; a sect without influence, without 
property, without policy, and without 
‘leaders, without money, and without arms; 
-a sect, therefore, from which nothing can 
be hoped by our enemies, and from which 
‘nothing is now to be feared; a sect which 
its own stupidity will extinguish, and which 
‘probably will be scarcely heard of in ano- 
“ther generation. Against this sect it is 
‘gurely by no means necessary to multiply 
our securities at the expence of our poste- 
‘rity; norcan we suppose that they who 
fixed this term to the law, without being 
able to foresee so suddera change in the 
‘principles of the people, would think that 
’ change, a change so happy that the most 


-grdent durst not flatter himself with expect- 


- ing it, a reason for continuing penalties in 
~ themselves iniquitous, and 
‘sjtideed they can be at all vindicated, only 
“by necessity. | : 
-. Can we imagine, my lords, that when, 
upon the first alarm of an intended inva- 
sion, they saw the court crowded with 
‘addresses, in which the people promised 
to support his majesty against all those 
.. who should attempt to disturb him in his 
-possessions, or to dispute his title; ad- 
‘ dresses in: which they declared, in the 
- most expressive terms, their abhorrence 
of all attempts against him, their convic- 
. tion of the security of their religion and 
- liberties under his government, and their 
- resolutions to maintain them by defending 
--him who had so: well preserved them ; can 
- we imagine, that: they: would think it pro- 


_ per to shew the nation, that they had con- |. 
-wrangle than to dispute, and to harass 


-Salaragaay ‘themselves too. early. on their 
appiness,-and that,.in reality, their liber- 

ties were less secure than they believed ? 
Would they reward the people for these 
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declarations of loyalty with a penal law, 


and endeavour to alienate those affections 


which they had so suddenly gained ? 
We all remember, my lords, how latel 
his majesty declared himself satisfied with 
the demonstrations which he had received 
of the affections and fidelity of his subjects, 
nor does the message give any reasons for 
which a different opinion should be now 
formed. We are told, indeed, that our 
enemies were encouraged to invade us by" 
¢ the disaffected,’ but we have not heard 
what encouragement they received, nor 
from whom they received it; the whole 
allegation is destitute of evidence, and in- 
deed, of probability. The affections of 
the people haveappeared in theiraddresses, 
their disaffection only in this message, and 
therefore there is more reason to acquit 
than to punish them. Nor can-I think 
otherwise of this cruel, this unjust, this 
oppressive law, than of an action which 
was once preferred against a Roman citi- 
zen in the most corrupt times; an assassin 
having attempted to murder him, and 
failed by not reaching his vitals, indicted 
him next day, ‘* for not having suffered 
all the dagger to enter his body.” 7 
The ministers, my lords, have been long 
endeavouring to put an end to liberty, ta 
murder the body politic, and destroy ovr 
constitution ; they have not yet been able 
to accomplish their designs; they have 
stabbed, indeed, with their full force, but 
have not yet taken away life, and are at 
last provoked by resistance, to contrive a 
penal law by which posterity may be en- 
slaved. 
That no present advantage can be hoped, 
from the law for which they thus vehe- 
mently ‘contend, is evident beyond dis- 
pute. For either the affections of the 
people are favourable, or opposite to the 
present government; if they are favour- 


.able, the reason for which this law is pro- 
‘posed falls to the ground’; if they are op- 


posite, this law, of which the operation 


‘May not commence in less than 30 years, ~ 


cannot obviate any of the effects of the 
present disaffection ; those who have in- . 
cited our enemies will still continue their 
insinuations, and will have this reason 
more to continue them, that they will 
bring the happiness of their posterity into 
less hazard. ee 

If it was, my desire, my lords, rather te 


the.ministry rather than to convince the 


House, I would move that some other ree 


medy should be proposed, of which the 


-~@ 
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effect might be more speedy, and that this 
proposal should be laid aside as insuffi- 
cient, since these from whom danger is 
now to be feared cannot be affected by it, 
and posterity may discover other remedies 
equally suited to their particular distresses. 
But, my lords, by such a proposal I sliould 
ane to give credit to the message, and 
should concur in the accusation of the 
poopie: an accusation which I believe to 
e groundless, and therefore I cannot 
allow to be asufficient reason for any mea- 
sures, and surely not for the violation of 
natural justice, and the destruction of the 
liberties of our posterity. 

Thus far, my lords, I have endeavoured 
to shew the absurdity of this law, from 
political arguments, and its iniquity from 
moral principles; but I must now consi- 
der, whether it is not equally contrary to 
law. It is well known to your lordships 
that, by the laws of Scotland, the posterity 
are exempted from being involved in the 
 jamaniate ent of their fathers, and that we. 

ave no right, by the articles of the Union, 
to change those laws but for the advantage 
of that nation, which has too lately seen 
the destruction of its noble families by a 
short suspension of that privilege, to agree 
to another of longer continuance, and 
which, probably, will imagine any law of 
this kind’as not obligatory, because it will 
be contrary to the original contract by 
which we are empowered to make laws 
for them: nor can it be said that their ob- 
jections are without reason, or.that, if this 
law should pass without their consent, they 
may not consider the terms of the Union 
as violated by us. 

What may be the consequence of such 
objections, or to what extremities the 
peerage of that country may proceed, it is 
not possible to foresee; but it is surely 
better to prevent disputes and confusion, 
by doing right, than to violate the laws of 
justice, without regard to the consequences 
which may ensue. 

I have no unwillingness, my lords, to 
contribute whatever I can to the security 
of his majesty, and of his illustrious family; 
but I am of opinion that the throne is al- 
ways best secured by justice, and that no 
other measures are ultimatel prudent. 
If, therefore, it be thought; if it be sus- 
pected that the present punishments de- 
nounced ay our statutes against treason 
are not sufliciently severe, let us add new 
‘severities and new terrors. Let the guilty 
. neither find nor expect mercy; but let 

not the punishment be extended beyond 
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the crime. Let us not confound innoe ' 
cence and guilt, nor suffer those to lan- 
uish in misery to whom nothing can be 
imputed, but that their ancestors were 
wicked ; that some crime was committed 
perhaps before they themselves existed. 

‘This consideration, my lords, I have 
often mentioned, but cannot think the re- 
petition of it superfluous, while there are 
any who appear not to be affected by it. 
For surely, my lords, they whom it does 
not move, must either: not have heard it, 
or have heard it without attention ; for I 
should hope that no man could deliberately 
approve injustice so flagrant, so apparent, 
and so cruel. | ie 

Let us not, my lords, suffer ourselves to 
be-lulled by the distance of the danger, or. 
please ourselves with the consideration of 
our own loyalty, and the reflection that. 
our conduct will not endanger our chil- 
dren. For, my lords, what is not just; 
with regard to our children, is not more 
just when it respects the children of others; 
nor can I discover any other reason than, 
parental fondness, for which we should 
suffer our remoter posterity to be involved 
in those calamities from which we rejoice 
that our children are exempt. “Though. 
undoubtedly every lord in this. House is, 
secure from any suspicion of treason; at 
least, secure under our present sovereign ; 
yet it is not possible to foresee how soan 
the storm of confiscation may fall upon his 
descendants, and the nobility of his family 
be extinguished by an attainder ; it cannot 
be known how soon a rapacious prince. 
may mount the throne, who may endea- 
vour to plunder his nobility by false accu- 
sations, or how soon & ministry may put 
in practice the ancient arts of forging 
plots, and contrive to obtain estates by 
detecting conspirators. 

I suppose no lord in this House can 
conceive his family ruined, and his estate 
devoured by the violence of a court,.with- 
out the utmost indignation ; and why then 
should we concur in enacting a law which 
will naturally expose every man of wealth 
to be the prey of hungry villainy? I 
doubt not but every one of us desires the 
continuance and welfare of his posterity ; 
and why should we expose our descendants 
to unnecessary and unmerited miseries? 
The condition of man is naturally subject 
to numerous calamities, which we all feel 
and lament, and which surely we ought 
not to increase and aggravate by unjust 
and unreasonable institutions. 

There cannot, my lords, be a character 
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more hateful than an tee an oppressor of 
the innocent; nor is there any crime that 
excites more horror at its mention, or 
which mankind wore willingly combine to 
punish. But, my lords, if oppredgion, in 
single instances, is se much and so justly 
detested, what can be said of him who 
promotes, or who enacts a law which can 
never be executed but with the oppression 
of innocence? | 

I have now long interrupted the delibe- 
rations of your lordships, but I hope, with- 
out saying more than the i 
the question before us will justify. _ If I 
have not willingly forsaken any argument, 
till I had endeavoured to establish it be- 


yond the réach of objections ; if, on so 


Copious’ a subject, I have not passed over 
any thing that occurred to me, I have only 
performed my duty, and whatever may be 
the success of my endeavours, shall ehjoy 
that satisfaction of which he that has done 
what his conscience demanded from him, 
cannot be deprived; nor can I yet con- 
clude without once more imploring your 
lordships to have pity upon posterity, and 
not to condemn the next generation to 
enter into the world subject to punish- 
ment, for crimes which their progenitors 
committed. . 

I hope, my lords, the reverend prelates, 
whose abilities, and whose virtue have 
placed them in this august assembly, will 
instruct us, by their example, to prefer 
truth and justice to all private regards. 


' They are, indeed, less interested in the 


decision of this great question than the 
rest of your lordships, since their titles do 
not descend to their posterity ; and, there- 


fore, if they oppose this Clause, they caw” 


oppose it only from their persuasion that 
it is absurd’and unjust. But you, my 
lords, whose titles and whose fortunes are 
hereditary, and who think it some part of 
your happiness, that your posterity will 
enjoy your honours, and that your de- 
scendants cannot be confounded with the 
common people, have still other reasons to 
Influence you to. opposition. You, my 
Jords, whose honours are ancient, and who 
derive fame and dignity from the actions 
and the sufferings of your illustrious ances- 
tors, undoubtedly desire to transmit these 
advantages to future generations. And 
you, my lords, whose honours are lately 


_ conferred upon your families, ‘miust desire 


that they may, in time, obtain the sanction 


of antiquity. But if this Clause should } 
once be made a law, the existence of our | 
noble families is at the mercy of every | 
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rince, of every minister, of every informer, 
of every man “lig will swear falsely, or 
who can bribe another to perjury. It will 
be no security to be without guilt: he on} 
can imagine himself out of danger who is 
without fortune. | 

There is yet another consideration which 

may contribute to determine the resolution 
of your lordships with regard to this 
Clause ; a sansidsration arising from the 
character of those whom it is intended to 
restrain. The men, my lords, who form 
conspiracies against their sovereign, oF 
who embroil their country, must, before 
they arrive at such heights of wickedness, 
have lost the softer sensations of humanity, 
or all regard for the maxims of prudence $ 
they must be either cruel and bloody, or 
ee _ fone and Benys he 
imagin at he who has no or his 
own safety will i: that of his p 
rity; or that he who can harden himself 
against the miseries of his country will 
be touched by the misfortunes of. hiis fa- 


Yet us not, therefore, my lords, make 


ourselves infamous to our own posterity, 
by aoe penrape them-a law which must 
keep them in perpetual alarms, and which 
will give wickedness so much advantage 
over virtue. Let us not concur in the an- 
nihilation of our own honours, and the 
destruction of our own families. Let us 
not break through all the rules of morality 
only to insure liberty, nor oppress inno- 
cence to recommend ourselves to a court 
by an. useless compliment. If we must 
offer'incense to the throne, let us offer it 
at our own expence, that postertity may 
rather ridicule our folly than curse our 
wickedness; and let us resolve not to 
prostitute the power, with which the vir- 
tue of our ancestors has invested ys, to 
the destruction of those who, in time, will 
count us among their progenitors, but with 
this difference, that as we may reflect with | 
veneration and gratitude upon that courage 
and honesty by which we are ennobled, 
they will mention, with shame and con- 


tempt, that cowardice and flattery by 


which they are enslaved. 
Posterity, however, shall have no reagen 
these of their 


oppressors, for I never will consent to this 
Clause, and hope that justice will find sa 
many advocates in this House, that this 
Amendment will be rejected. 

Lord Chancellor Hardwicke : 

_. My herds; having forberne, when ~ 


\ 
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I first proposed the Amendment, to en- 
gage in an examination of the several ar- 
ments which might be offered against it, 
Y hope I shall be allowed to answer the 
noble lords who have spoken with so much 
vehemence on the subject, and to defend 
a motion which I still think just, and from 
which therefore I cannot recede without 
acting in a manner which my own heart 
auld disapprove. =  .—-. 
There is another reason for which J 
think myself obliged not to be silent. The 
noble lords who have thought it reasonable 
to oppose the Clause which has been 
offered, finding it consistent with former 
- laws, and defensible by ancient precedents, 
have made no difficulty to attack the an- 
cient institutions of our ancestors, and to 
condemn the fundamental and constitu- 
tional laws of their country, with licen- 


tiousness of expression, such as I never 


heard before upon any like occasion. They 
seem inclined rather to change the laws 
than admit the Amendment; and, for the 
_ sake of gaining a victory in this debate, 
treat our legislators and ancestors with 
contempt and derision. - 

I cannot but think that when the laws 
are thus contemptuously attacked, it is the 
duty of every lord, who has had opportu- 
nities of being acquainted with their wis- 
dom and their excellence, to rise in their 
defence. And, surely, on this occasion, 
none will find it very difficult to vindicate 
them, since all the objections which have 
been raised have proceeded from false 
opinions, and erroneous conceptions. 

_ It has been asserted, my lords, that 
laws, by which estates and titles are for- 
feited for treason, were originally projected 
under arbitrary governments, and that they 
are therefore to be rejected by a free peo- 

, as marks of servitude, and brands of 
infamy. But if the noble lords had made 
any enquiry into the original of these laws, 
they would have found that they were 
framed in a state of government which has 
been always considered as the most oppo- 
site to slavery; the government of the 
northern nations, whose intrepidity and 
resolution, and contempt of life, made it 
impossible to retain them in obedience by 
any threats of porsonal danger; and who 


could therefore only be restrained by the. 


fear of endangering the fortunes of their 
descendants, and leaving their children 
destitute if they should fail in their enter- 
1Z@8. 
This law is, therefore, so far from being 
& mark of slavery, that it was contrived to 
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awe them whom liberty had made fierce 
and ungovernable, and who would have 
trampled on every other method of inhibi- 
tion. Nor was the lew in itself unreason- 
able or unjust, for all possessions being 
erants from the king, of which grants fide- 
ity and obedience were the constant con- 
ditions, the lands regularly and naturally 
reverted to the king, whenever the condi- 
tions upon which they were held, were 
broken by treason, or by rebellion. 
- Under these forms of government there 
are no estates primarily and properly free ; 
but all lands are either tenures granted by 
the king, or some mferior lord, who can 
grant them on no other terms than those 
on which himself holds them ; and, there- 
fore, a5 no man is other than a terant, no 
man can expect to retain his tenure longer 
than he pays the tribute which was im- 
posed upon him in the original grant, by 
which he obtained it. Thus, my lords, I 
have endeavoured to shew the original, 
and explain the reasonableness of those 
forfeitures which the noble lords have been 
jleased to represent as absurd and unjust, 
ut which appear to me the great instrue 
ments of government, and the most effica- 
cious means of deterring the bold and the 
turbulent from attempting to disturb the 
peace of society with perpetual innovations. 
It has been observed, indeed, by the 
noble lord, that they who will not be ‘re- 
strained by the sense of their duty, or the 
hazard of their own lives; who will either 
rashly or precipitately rush into sedition, 
or calmly and deliberately form conspira- 
cies, must be too ardent and violent to 
carry their views to distant times, or too 
sale abandoned to regard the stu 
which they may bring upon posterity ; but 
for my an ay lords, ee of a different 
opinion. A man may have.so much con- 
fidence in his own dexterity, as to believe 
that whatever shall be the consequence of 
his undertakings, he shall at least be able 
to save himself, and find a place of security 
in some distant country ; and if he has no- 
thing to fear for his children, he will not 
be discouraged from setting his sovereign 
or his country at defiance. But very dif- 
ferent must be his conduct, when he con-’ 
siders that he involves in his enterprize 
the condition of his posterity, and that no- 
thing but success can secure his children 
from the heaviest calamities. | 
Every day’s observation, my lords, will 
inform us with how much alacrity men ex 
pose themselves to as and with what 
patience they endyre fatigues.and hard- 
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ships for the advantage of their families. 
And it cannot, I think, be imagined that 
the passions which produce so much virtue 
will not also prevent wickedness; or that 
those who willingly sacrifice their quiet 
and their health, will not, from the same 
motives, restrain their ambition, their re- 
venge, or their avarice. 

It has been already observed, that these 
forfeitures are every day incurred in the 
common execution of our laws; nor is it 
denied by the noble lords who oppose the 
motion, that the goods of felons become 
the property of the lord of the manor. 
And, surely, my lords, it ought not to be 
less dangerous to commit treason than fe- 
lony; nor ought the rebel to be exempt 
from those forfeitures which are incurred 
- by the pickpocket and horse-stealer. 

I have heard, indeed, of a member of 
this House, who opposed forfeitures for 
treason, because treason was, he said, the 
crime of a gentleman; but I am far from 
intending to hint that any one of. your 
lordships opposes the Amendment upon 
that principle, or with a view of securing 
any degree of impunity to himself. I 
doubt not but those who oppose the Clause 
abhor all treachery to their prince, and all 
_ attempts against the peace or liberty of 


_. their country, equally with those by whom 


it is defended; nor doI think that their 
opposition ought to be ascribed to any 
other motives than their own conviction of 
the impropriety of the measures which are 
proposed.. 

But by the same right as they oppose 
them, and with an equal degree of con- 
‘viction, 1 endeavour to defend them, and 
believe that nothing has yet been offered, 
to which an ample and satisfactory answer 
may not be. given. 

The noble lord who spoke last has ad- 
dressed the House in very pathetic terms, 
and endeavoured to inflame the passions 
of your lordships. by a very moving pic- 
ture of undeserved distress, the distress of 
chidren disinherited by the crime of 
their parents. But, my lords, he might 
have drawn a picture, not jess moving, had 
- he employed Hid genie and his eloquence 
in displaying the terrors of a conspiracy, 
or the tumults of rebellion ; in setting be- 
fore you a nation filled with horror, dis- 
traction, and. amazement, exposed to all 
the miseries of a civil war, and filled with 
rapine, slaughter, and devastation. His 
picture was indeed affecting, but he did 
not shew the whole object, nor enable us 
to compare the severity of him who seizes 
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the estate ofa rebel, with the inhumanity of 
him who, by a false indulgence to guilt, 
encourages rebellion. 

Bnt it is to be remembered, my lords, 
that, the calamities which he described 
have not. been often known. Offenders 
always recommend their children to the 
regard of the crown, nor have they been 
ever left without some suppert, nor often 
failed to be, in time, restored to the rank 
and title of their ancestors. 

I cannot, therefore, my lords, be con- 
vinced, that this Clause can give any oc- 
casion to the tragical outcries of oppres- 
sion, rapine, and tyranny, in which the 
noble lords who oppose it, have indulged 
their ardour ; since it appears to me, that 
for the same reason that forfeitures were 
continued to the end of the Pretender’s 
life, they may be continued to the death 
of his sons, as they now Br not less 
likely .to disturb the peace of this nation, 
and to prosecute their imaginary claim to 
the British crown. | 

It cannot, therefore, be doubted, but 
that the parliament which passed the act 
in the seventh year of the late queen, by - 
which the penalties for treason were regu- 
lated, would have extended their provi- 
sions to a more distant time, had they 
imagined that, in any distant time, their 
country would have been embarrassed with 
the same necessity; and we may, there- 
fore, upon their authority, admit _ this 
Clause as consistent with their sentiments, 
though varying from their expressions. 

The noble lord, who spoke last, has not, 
indeed, scrupled to declare that he disap- 
proves even of the provision then made for 
the security of the succession, and appears 
to think the. prelate worthy of his imita- 
tion, as an example of wisdom as well as 
integrity, who has recorded his own oppo- 
sition to that act, and censured the punish- 
ment of children for the crimes of their pa- 
rents as crueland unjust. But for my part, 
my lords, my veneration for the memory 
of that great. prelate does not hinder.me 
from considering this passage of his work 
as superficial and inconsiderate ; nor do I . 
doubt, but he. would have changed his 
opinion, had he carefully. examined the 
question, and compared the arguments, 
which might have been produced on 
either side ; -but he undoubtedly determin- 
ed in haste, aad upon.a cursory view, and 
having once-; publicly declared his opi- 
nion, did not afterwards find time to re- 

This, my lords, I speak without any de- 
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sign of injuring the memory of a good 
man, nor would I willingly mention him in 
other termsthan such as he mighthear with- 


out being offended. My own esteem of 


his abilities inclines me to-suspect that his 
authority, if not opposed, might. have 
more influence than it can claim with re- 
ard to this question, a question which the 
egislators of almost every kingdom have 
determined against him. For, in almost 
every nation where government is esta- 
blished, the allegiance of subjects is secur- 
‘ed by forfeitures of-estate and titles, by 
any act of treason or rebellion. 
- + Since, therefore, my lords, there is no 
reason why we should neglect any lawful 


methods of securing our liberties and our- 


happiness, and. since the means proposed 
in the Clause, which has been offered .as 
an amendment to the Bill, are such as 
have always hitherto been accounted law- 
ful, I cannot.think that in a time of gene- 
ral danger they ought to be omitted. 

I had no intention, my lords, in propos- 
_ ing this amendment, of censuring. the Bill 
as It now stands: for it contains many use- 
ful provisions, and as it was undoubted! 
drawn up with integrity, it may be consi- 
‘dered as a proof of the affection and zeal 
of the nation for the present government, 
and, even without this Clause, may shew 
‘our enemies that we have no desire of any 
innovations, so that invaders have little rea- 
son to expect success. But, my lords, 
sitice these important. purpeses may be 
still more promoted by the addition of a 
clause, from which no ill effects can be 
‘dreaded, why should we hesitate to insert 
it, or why. should we content ourselves 
with a less degree of security, when a 
; ear ‘may be obtained with so little 
difficulty, and by means so evidently con- 
aaa with the constitution: of our coun- 
‘tr g oe or er 

*Bither we have, ‘my lords, or we have 
not, a considerable number of Jacobites 
still lurking. about: us, who, though they 
may at present be intimidated and digtress- 
ed, are in expectation ofa moreconvenient 
time for insurrections and disturbances. 
Jfthere are .many who ‘yet retain these 
‘pernicious principles, this Clause is neces- 
sary € restrain them; if there are no 
such pests of society to be found, this 
‘Clause, though not usefyl, is at least harm. 
less, because if there . are none to offend, 
there can be none to suffer. : 
I, therefore, still continue to think the 


amendment which has been offered, rea- 


sonable and just, conformable te our own 
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laws, and to the practice of other nations : 
absolutely necessary, if we have any in- 
testine enemies waiting to destroy us; 
and at worst only useless, ifit can be sup- 
posed that we are unanimous in our reso- 
ution to preserve our liberties; and there- 
fore I shallvote for its reception, and hope 
every other lord will, when he has impar- 
tially considered the question, find reasons 
for concurring in the same resolution. 


The Bishop of Oxford :* 


My lords, I entered this House 
without any intention of interrupting the 
deliberations of your lordships with my 
sentiments on this occasion, nor had [ 
thought it necessary to rise, had not this 
bench been particularly addressed by two 
noble lords, to whom it might be thought 
indecent to make no reply. 

The noble lord who first appealed to 
the prelates introduced a text in a manner 
very ingenious and elegant; but I am 
convinced by.the ingenuity which he dis- 
covered, that he is better informed of the 
true sense of the passage which he pro- 
duced than to imagine that it proves any 
thing with regard to the present question. 
The meaning of the text, my lords, if its 
meaning can be doubted, may be easily 
shewn ; it implies only that the wickedness 
of one man shall not be imputed to ano- | 
ther in the day of general retribution. For 
in any other sense it would be apparently 
contrary to every day’s experience, which 


shews that it is one of the calamities of 


our present state, that our happiness does 
not depend upon ourselves, but that every 
man is exposed to canger and misery by 
the crimes of others. Thus, my lords, we 
very frequently find children doomed to 
poverty by the extravagance, or torment- 
ed with diseases by the vices of their fa- 
thers; and nothing is more certain, than 
that almost every. man finds some incon- 
veniences, which more prudence,-or more 
virtue in his father might have probably 
alla ate ' It is true, nry lords, that the 
ives of children have never been destroy- 
ed on account of the: crimes. of their 
pees but ithas always been accounted 
awful to.seize the fortune of an offender, 
though as it has been already observed, the 
forfeiture has been very. frequently remit- 
ted. . For the children of a traitor are un- 
doubtedly proper objects. of compassion, 
like any other persons who languish under 
calamities which their own crimes did not 
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procure; and though they can be no more 
said to have a claim tq the restitution of 
their hereditary fortune, than he whose 
house is consumed by fire can demand to 
have it rebuilt, yet they have, like him, a 
title to compassion, and that compassion 
they have generally found. 
e other noble lord has ae pra 
to al to us as proper judges of the 
equity of law; and though we have only 
the right of determining for ourselves in 
common with every other lord in this 
great assembly, yet I hope the doctrines 
which we profess to teach have such an 
effect upon ourselves, that we shall not 
willingly deviate from that justice, which 
it is our duty and our employment to re- 
commend ; and therefore, to avoid the im- 
utation of determining without enquiry, 
T shall willingly offer the reasons which 
revail upon me to conclude it just that the 
Portis and titles should be forfeited of 
those who disturb the public happiness, 
or injure their prince by treason or re- 
bellion. : 
| a oe is first impressed by the 
general example of all other nations, 
among whom penalties have from the 


earliest times been practised, and prac- 


such apparent inconve- 


tised without an 
nience as might determing them-to change 
their institution. And, my lords, where 
the experience of all mankind concurs in 
questions of which all mankind have ca- 
pacity of judging, I shall not easily believe 
that they are mistaken; that they would 
not have found their error in so long a 
time, or that, if they had found it, they 
would not have reformed it. 

In the Roman history, my lords, we 
find an instance of this kind of punish- 
ment, and an opinion given concerning it, 
which the judgment as well as the in- 
tegrity of him by whom it is given must 
make of great weight with your lordships. 
A citizen (Lepidus) of that great re- 
public was adjudged a traitor, and _his 
children were to suffer by the confiscation 
of theestate. The great patriot (Brutus) 
of that time, who was their uncle, repre- 
sented the hardship of their case, and ap- 
plies to his friend (Cicero) for a mitiga- 
tion of their sentence. As I speak with- 


out having made any preparation, I am | P 


not able to repeat the answer, which will 
undoubtedly occur to your lordshipa, and 
which must suffer mych in its elegance by 
my representation ; but in general I neust 
observe that he defends the law by the 


practice of former ages, and the example | 
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of other commonwealths, and appears 
to think it necessary to employ the gene- 
ral fondness of parents for their children, 
as means to restrain them from attempts 
against the public*. : 

But my lords, in my opinion, this law 
may be justified by reason as well as ex- 
ample ; for whatever any man can acquire 
to his children he may ali from them, 
and as any man may waste his possess 
‘sions by extravagance, he may forfeit them 
by treason. Nor has the heir of a rebel 
any better reason to blame his country 
that he is poor, than the heir of a protli- 
gal; if it be said, that he loses the title or 
estate without guilt, let it be remembered 
likewise, in return, that he would have ob- 
tained them without merit. : 

I had no design to have troubled your 
lordships, and, therefore, can give my 
sentiments only as they occur to me in 
confusion, without the order which my 
regard for this assembly would have dic- 
tated, if 1 had prepared myself by preme- 
ditation. But I to oned for 
any inaccuracy, on account of the neces- 
sity which compelled me to speak, and en« 
deavour to support the opinion which I 
have formed, and the vote which I intend 
to give, and which I shall give without 
any reproaches from my own conscience ; 
since 1 cannot but think it necessary to 
add to our constitution all the securities 
that can be formed, and to oppose to those 
passions which .are so predominant in the 
mind éf man, and which produce so much 
disturbance to society, all the obstacles 
that human wisdom can supply. The 
chief reason for which wicked men have 
generally embroiled or betrayed their 
country, has been the desire of ag- 

randising their names, and being consi- 
red as the founders of great families ; 


and how, my lords, can this desire be 
more pr ely obviated, than by a law 
which deprive ambition of these ex- 


pectations, by stopping the course of de- 


scent, and impoverishing his posterity ? 


* The passages alluded to are in Cicero's 
Epistles, where he says, ‘‘ Nec vero me fugit 
quem acerbum sit parentum scelera filiorum 
cenis lui; sed hoc preclare legibus compara- 
tum ést ut caritas liberoruin amiciores parentes 


.teipublice redderet; itaque Lepidus crudelis— 


in liberos, non is qui Lepidum hostem judicat. 
—Illud videtur esse crudele quod ad fiberos qui 
nikil merueruat poous pervenit ; ved id et abti- 
| er est, et omnium civitatum.”  Epist. ad 
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_ The Marquis of Tweedale : 


». My lords; in the opposition which 
has been raised against the motion, some 
noble lords have indulged themselves in 
the liberties of ascribing it to motives not 
‘justifiable, and charging those who‘defend 
Jt. with disregard of the public, and with a 
dese of gratifying their own avarice or 
ambition, by sacri aa posterity to the 
mercy of a court, violating the right of 
mature, and shakimg the constitution of 
their country. ; 

_ ‘The means and the end, my lords, have 
been equally censured, and, in my opi- 
anion, the censure of both has been anrea- 
sonable and ill-grounded; nor can I dis- 
cover why the ministers or advocates for 
the motion should be suspected of con- 
cealing their real motives, or of pursuing 


any other designs than those which they. 


profess. | 
- To impute those actions to bad motives, 
which may arise equally from the most 
upright intention, is neither candid nor 
just. For no man can be secure of that 
reputation, which every good man has 
learned to value at so high a rate, if he is 
not to be judged in consequence of his 
‘actions; if crimes which he never com- 
maits, and of which he declares his detesta- 
tion, are to be imputed to him, and suspi- 
cion be allowed to sport away his cha- 
racter. | 

It appears to me, my lords, that the 


reasons which have been alleged in de- 


fence of this motion are sufficiently co- 
gent, and that there is no necessity of 
conceiving any latent design, or imagining 
that more is:mtended than the secure es- 
tablishment of our liberty; and the pre- 
servation of our happiness. a. 

- It is evident that at this time our liber- 
ties are threatened, and that troops have 


been prepared to force upon us a monarch . 


whom we have excluded by our laws. 


And I am confident that none of your. 


lordships need to be informed, how much 


you have to fear from the success of such | 


an enterprise, or what would be the condi- 


tion both of yourselves, and of that pos- 


terity for which so much tenderness has 
been so vehemently expressed, if the Pre- 


tender should be enabled, by the assist- 


ance of any foreign power, to seat him- 
self upon the throne of England. 

. it is apparent, my lords, that our own 
diberties and privileges would be imme- 
diately destroyed, and that nothing would 
remain of that censtitution, which we have 
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‘been so long endeavouring to:perfect and 
to support. But though this is a calamity 
which it is the utmost degree of infatua- 
tion not to obviate by all proper measures, 
yet is it not the worst which is to be fear- 
ed; for it is not improbable that, by the 
Pretender’s acquisition of these kingdems, 
the Protestant religion might. be oblite- 
rated, and the darkness of Popery once 
more cloud our -regions, which have been 
so long enlightened by knowledge and by 
truth. : ee ae 

Since, therefore, the consequences 
which are to be dreaded from the expul- 
sion of the present family are so dreadfut ; 
since so many enemies are united in the 
design of expelling them, we ought, surely, 
not to deny them any security which’ any 
of our former princes have obtained. We 
ought rather, my lords, to form new bar- 
riers. against rebellion, and discourage 
treagon by new penalties ; for it is evident 
that never any people were so much 
interested in the preservation of their 
prince. 

Other nations have only hazarded their 
present happiness by changing a miild for 
an oppressive government ; but we afe ih 
danger of losing privileges which scarcely 
any other people could ever lese, and a re- 
ligion which we believe to be more sure 
than any other, and more conducive to 
the great purpose of our being. And we, 
therefore, have reasons peculiar to our- 
selves for opposing the severest penalties 
to those who shall attempt to violate our 
constitution. 

But it may be alleged that, though we 
ought not to neglect any lawful means of 
seourity, we ought not to use acts of go- 
vernment which are contrary to the end 
for which they are practised, the premo- 
tion of the public happiness; nor to m+ 
flict penalties, which cannot be defended 
by the laws of justice; and i is repre- 
sented as undeubtedly certain, that chil- 
dren ought not to siffet for the crimes of 
their parents. 

Perhaps, my lords, I might wish, with 
others, that no man could suffer but by his 
own faults, as I might desire that man 
unavoidable calamities of life were alle- 
viated or removed. But nothing is more 
evident than that to wish that the son may 
not suffer by the faults or follies of his 
father, is to wish the order of nature in- 
verted, and to desire alterations in the 
constitution of the world. For there are 
tmmumerable occasions on which no hu- 
man wisdom or authority can secure the 
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children from suffering, by 
which happened before their existence. 
Ifa man squanders his estate in debau- 
chery, who shall restore it to the sonshow- 
ever virtuous or deserving ? . 

If it be reasonable, my lords, that a son 
should be condemned to obscurity, ser- 
vitude, or want, because his father was 
luxurious, or negligent, or unsuccessful in 
his projects, is it unjust that he should 
suffer the same inconveniences, because 
his father was a traitor? He is equally in- 
nocent in both cases, and in both to be 
pitied as unfortunate, but not to be con- 
sidered as injured. 

It has been likewise objected, that the 
admission of this Clause will be contrary 
to the articles of the Union, by which it 
was agreed that no alteration should be 
made in our laws. But this objection can 
be of no force, since, though it is cer- 
tain that the articles of the Union ought 
strictly to be observed, yet we are not re- 
strained from enacting the penalties pro- 
pee because no alteration will be made 

y them; the law will remain the same, 
and therefore as no grievance will be in- 
flicted, no discontent is to be feared. 

The Jaws of Scotland, my lords, were, 
before the Revolution, very unequal and 
oppressive in cases of treason, the crime 
not being defined, and the punishment in- 
volving all those who had any claim upon 
the estate or effects of the criminal; but 
these laws are now exchanged for the laws 
of England, except that as our tenures are 
different, and our estates in some cases 


unalienable, and the heir -cannot suffer | 


by the crime of a father, nor will he suffer 
though this Clause should be admitted. 

There is, indeed, no reason for ima- 
gining that any of the people of England, 
except those whom it is intended to in- 
timidate, will consider it as cruel and un- 
just ; for, at the time of the Revolation, 
when the constitution was to be formed 
anew, and every man was encouraged to 
propos his objections and complaints, we 

nd that though many regulations were 
made, the penalties for treason were not 
mitigated, nor was it thought reasonable 
to destroy any of those fortifications which 
bar out rebellion and confusion. 

I hope, therefore, my lords, that we 
shall not be -discouraged by specious ob- 
jections, or loud assertions, from. endea- 
vouring to preserve our monarch from 
disturbance in his possession of the throne; 
and that we shall resolve to confirm the 
security both of our present age, and of 
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with that severity which the enormity of 
their crime must be acknowledged to de- 
serve. 


The Duke of Bedfurd : 


My lords; I cannot agree with the 
noble lord, with regard to his assertion, 
that the Clause now proposed will be no 
innovation, and that it will be consistent 
with the articles of the Union. It is well 
known, my lords, that by the stipulation 
on which the Union is founded, no altera- 
tion is to be made in the laws of the nor- 
thern part of the kingdom, and this stipu- 
lation must be meant principally with re- 
gard to criminal judicature ; if, therefore, 
new penalties be inflicted, nothing can be 
more apparent than that the terms of the 
Union are violated, and that the contract 
between the two nationsno longer subsists, 
since the terms are broken —This, my 
lords, is an objection which certainly re- 

uires the calmest and most attentive de- 
liberation.. It is well known, how much 
both nations are strengthened by being 
united, and how easily either might be 
distressed, if the other should invite an 
ambitious power into the island. It isw 
known likewise how much every adherent 
to the Pretender desires to destroy this 
appa: en conjunction, and how much 
they endeavour to renew those jealousies 
which were extinguished by it.—How far 
the busy enemies of our happiness may 
improve the opportunity, which the enac- 
tion of this law will furnish them of misre- 

resenting our.conduct, it is not easy to 

now, or what consequences these misre- 
But how 
small, or how great soever may be the 
danger of complying with this motion, is, 
indeed, not in the first place to be regard- — 
ed; it is sufficient that it is contrary to 
justice, and for that reason I shall vote 
against it. 

The Duke of Newcastle : 


My lords; through the whole course 
of this debate, I have observed that the 
noble lords who think it nece to op- 
pose the motion, have agreed, however 
otherwise they might differ, in ascribing 
the proposal now made to motives very 
remote from those to which, I sincerely 
believe, it ought to be ascribed, the de- 
sire of preserving our constitution and 
our liberties, and of defeating the schemes 
which have been formed for dispossessing 
the present royal family of the throne. 
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Yt has been imputed to the ministry, my 
lords, that they propose this law only to 
strengthen their own interest, and perpe-. 
tuate their own power; and that they pro- 
ject this additional influence of the crown, 
only that the crown may not grow weary 
of employing such useful servants, or hope 
to find any who will pursue its interest 
with greater zeal, however it may affect 
the happiness of the people. 

We have been told, my lords, that the 
continuance of this law is only another 
method of plundering the nation, and of 
enabling courtiers to grow rich by public 
calamities; and that no other reason can 
be assigned for.it, than the desire of mul- 
tiplying dependents, or of accumulating 
money—the lust of wealth, or of. power ; 
and that, therefore, whoever shall endea- 
vour to support it, must lie open to the 
charge either of covetousness or cruelty, 
and be considered by the nation as a com- 
mon enemy, who desires to rise to great- 
ness by-enslaving his country. 

[hope my conduct has hitherto been 
such, that. I shall be readily credited, 
when I assure your lordships that if-I be- 
lieved these accusations just, I should de- 
sire to exempt myself from them; and 
that if, in my opinion, this proposal was 
prompted by any unjustifiable motives, I 
woul join my voice to the suffrages of the 
noble lords who have most ardently op- 
posed it. And I declare, in effect, that I 
think the charge ill-grounded, when I 
affirm that, in my opinion, the motion is 
reasonable; and that I think the pro- 
‘visions which are now proposed just. in 
themselves, and necessary to our security 
in the present state of our country. 

. It is agreed, my lords, on every side, 
that there is now in the kingdom a sect or 
faction which desires a change of govern- 
ment, and by which it is considered as one 
of the duties of religion, to promote the 
exaltation of the Pretender to the throne> 
to which they, however absurdly, imagine 
him entitled by aclaim that no human au- 
thority can set aside, and that can neither 
be destroyed by the wickedness of the 
prince, nor by the unanimous voice of the 
people. With regard to the strength and 
numbers of this party, there are different 
opinions ; and in all such enquiries there 
must be disagreement, because every man 
must speak according to his own opportu- 
nities of knowledge. Those who have hap- 
pened to find few Jacobites, will naturally : 
conclude their numbers to be small; and 
those to whom accidentor enquiry have dis- 


covered many, will, with equal reason, de- 
termine that they are numerous, and con- 
sequently formidable. | 
hope it wil} not be supposed, my 
lords, that on this, or any occasion, Ff am 
displeased to hear of the diminution of the 
Jacobites, or that I find much difficulty in 
believing that a party so absurd in its 
principles, and so dangerous in its ten- 
dency, is hastening towards extinction. 
But I cannot admit, that any law which 
may ‘hasten the arrival of so desirable a 
period, is to be thought useless; and that 
we ought not to suffer the heads of a mon- 
ster, almost expiring, to shoot out again 
by negligent supineness, or unreasonable | 
indulgence. 7 : 
With regard to the number of the Ja- 
cobites, an anxious and critical examina- 
tion is by no means necessary in the pre- 
sent question; since, as has been very 
justly observed, if there are few, this law 
can hurt only few, and if there are many, ° 
there is a necessity that they should be 
awed by measures of severity, such as may - 
hinder the perpetration of the. crimes 
against which punishment is denounced. 
Some Jacobites at least there are, and 
of them it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that they will act in conformity to their 
own principles, if the terrors of punish- 
‘ment were taken away. And it is, surely, 
not to be denied that we have enemies, 
who neither want art to inflame sedition, 
nor emissaries to fill their friends with ex- 
pectations of assistance. We know that, 
from the Revolution to this time, they 
have always endeavoured to distress us by 
domestic insurrections, and that the Pre 
tender has always been encouraged to 
renew his elaim, and ‘enliven his party, 
whenever we haye attempted to check: 
their designs and counteract their machi- 
nations. We know that the son of the 
Pretender was very lately preparing to 
invade us, and take from us that liberty 
which we have so long struggled to defend; 
and since, in my opinion, such enemies 
.are by all lawful methods to be opposed, I _ 
cannot consistently with my former con- 
duct excuse myself ‘from voting in favour 
of the motion. 
__The question being put, it passed in the 
affirmative. . Phe 


_. Protest against a Clause in the Bill for 
making it High Treason to correspond 
with the Sons of the Pretender.| The fol-. 
lowing Protest was entered : 

The Order being read for the House ta 
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be put ato a committee, upon the Bil, in- 
titled, “ An Act to make it high treason 
to hold correspondence with the sons of 
the Pretender to his mejesty’s crown.” 
Ordered, that it be an instruction to the 
- said committee, that they do receive a 
Clause for attainting any of the Preten- 
der’s sons of high treason in case they 
should land, or attempt to land in Great 
Britain, or any other of the dominions be- 
longing to the crown of Great Britain, or 
be found on board any ship or vessel with 
intent to land there. 

Then the House was moved that the 
10th section of an-act, made in the 7th 
year of the reign of her late majesty queen 
Anne, intitled, “An Act for improving 
the Union of the two kingdoms, relating 
to forfeitures, might be read.’ The same 
ordered: accordingly, and was to this effect: 
Provise, ‘ That after the decease of the 
‘ Pretender, and at the end of three years 
* after the succession to the crown on the 
demise of the queen shall take effect, no 
* attainder for treason shall extend to the 
‘ disinheriting of any heir, nor prejudice 
‘ the in or title of any person, other 
‘than the offender during his natural life 
‘only.’ And it being also moved, That it 
be an instruction to the said committee, 
that they do receive a Clause or Clauses, 
to suspend and postpone the operation and: 
effect of the said tenth section of the said 
act till after the death of the sons of the 
Pretender. The same was objected to, 
and long debate thereupon. The question 
was put, Whether such an instruction 
shall be given to the committee? It was 
resolved. in the affirmative. 

‘¢ PDissentient’ 

1. “ Because this addition to the Bill 
enacts the continuation. of a punishment 
which, though it may have prevailed: at 
times, in. this and other countries, we con- 
ceive it to be directly contrary to-the first 
principles of pataral: justice, it being an 
uncontested maxim, that the “innocent 
ought not to suffer for the sake of the 
guilty, where, by the nature of the thing, 
_ itis possible to prevent it. 

2. ** Because involving the imnoeent in 
_ the punishment of the guilty, is wholly in- 
consistent: with that spirit of justice-and 
lenity that distinguishes our law; 

which says, ¢ It is better, that ten guilty 
persons should escape, than that one inno- 
cent one should suffer.’ 

3. * Because we conceive, that the. 
postponing the operation of that clause, in 
act 7 of queen Anne, till the death of the 
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Pretender’s two sone, is contrary te the 
plain intention of that very act, which ap- 

rs throughout to have been am act of. 
enity and mitigation; and te have been 
confined to the life of the Pretender him- 
self, or three years after the succession of 
the present royal family should take place, 
the duration of those cruel penalties, of. 
forfeiture of the estates, and covruption of 
the blood of innocent persons, as the 
utmost term it was proper or just to allow 
them; and we apprehend, that the Pre-: 
tender’s marrying, and having children, 
was at that time too probable and obvious. 
an event, not to have suggested this pro- 
vision, had it been thought either just or 
necessary. 

4, ** Because we are far from being con- 
vinced, that the terror of these penalties. 
will so often prevent guilt, as the execu- 
tion of them. will oppress innocence ; and. 
we do not conceive, that those whom nei- 
ther the innate principle of self-preserva-. 
tion, nor the horror inseparabie from guilt 
can restrain, will be checked by the tender 
sentiments of parental affection. 

5. * Because we conceive, that no pre- 
sent danger whatever can be urged as am 
argument for this Clause, whose operation 
does not commence till after the death. of 
the Pretender, who is now but fifty-six 
years old;,and wecan see no good reason 
for anticipating a future and remote dan- 
ger (supposing that such a danger could 
ever exist) in order to enact at present 
the longer continuation of so dreadful a 
penal law. 

6. ‘* Because we conceive the continu- 
ation is, in effect, perpetuating this severe 
law, since whatever reasons. can. be urged: 
for it during the lives of the Pretender’s 
two sons, will be equally made use of for. 
continuing it as. long as he or they shall 
have any posterity: subsisting. 

7. ** Because. we conceive, that as the 
Clause can have no immediate operation, 
the enacting it at present may seem. rather 
to: be an insinuation of present disaffection, 
than any security against it; whioh.ingsinu- 
ation, we apprehend, would be highly. 
unjust: and unbecoming after the. unani-. 
mous zeal: and loyalty which the whole na-. 
tion- has so lately given: proofs of, for his. 
majesty’s person and government, and 
with which his majesty has-so lately four - 
the throne declared himself’: satiafied: - 
These-reasons have induced :us: te: transmit: 
to posterity our dissent toa: clause by: 
whieh.they may ‘be so: severely affected: 
we reflect witl:-convers -upen-the Hoary ’ 
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burthen of debts and taxes with which we 
fear we shall leave them loaded; and we 
desire that they may know that we endea- 
voured, at least, to secure their innocence 
from the rigour of those laws to which it 
may hereafter be exposed and sacrificed, 
——/( Signed) Denbigh, Oxford and Mor- 
timer, Rockingham, Macclesfield, 
Foley, Westmoreland, Beaufort, 
Ward, Hervey, Litchfield, War- 
rington, Chesterfield, Bridgwater, 
Aylesbury, ‘Falbot, Coventry— 
For all the above reasons except the 
4th. Bedford, Thanet.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
making it High Treason to correspond with 
the Sons of the Pretender*.] May 3. The 
Commons took into consideration the 
Amendments made by the Lords to the 
Bill, intituled, “An Act to make it High 
Treason to hold Correspondence with the 
Sons of the Pretender to his Majesty’s 
Crown,”’ which were as follow, viz. p. 3, 


* The following is from the MS. PaRLiaMEN- 
TARY JouRNAL of the Hon. PHILIP 
YORKE. 


May 3. The Commons proceeded to 
take into consideration the Amendments 
made by the Lords, and upon the Attor- 
ney General’s moving the question of 
agreement with them on the first Clause, 
a warm and long debate ensued, in which. 
I think as much violence and dislike to 
the proposition was shewn by the opposers. 
as in any which had arisen during the 
whole winter. Many of both sides spoke ; 
lord Perceval against us; the best on ours 
were the Attorney, lord advocate, sir W. 
Yonge; on the other, Fazakerly, lord 
Barrington, G. Grenville, Oswald. I 

thought neither Mr. Pelham’s nov Pitt’s 
ormances equal on this occasion to 
what they are on most others. The 
division ran thus. Yeas 185; Noes 106; 
so it was resolved in the affirmative. 
Many of the prince’s people were absent ; 
for what reason I cannot learn. 

This was the parting blow of the session, 
for the king came and dismissed us. on the 
12th, and the parliament broke up with a 
great deal of ilt humour and discontent on 
the part of the Opposition, and little ex- 
pectatiow in those eho knew the interior of 
the court, andthe unconnected state of the 
aHiance abroad, that much would be done 
in the ensuing campaign to.alley i¢, or in- 
fuse a bevter temper into the nation. 


Correspondence with she Pretender’s Sons. 


1. 8, after “ High Treason,’’ insert Clauses 
A and B. 


Clause A. * And be it further enact- . 


ed, by the authotity aforesaid, That if the — 


eldest, or any other son or sons of the said 
Pretender shall, after the said first day of 
May, land, or attempt to land, or shall be 
found in Great Britain or Ireland, or any 
of the dominions or territories belonging 
to the crown of Great Britain, or shall be 
found on board any ship, vessel, or boat, 
being so on board, with intent to land in 
Great Britain or Ireland, or any of the 
dominions and territories aforesaid, he and 
they, respectively, shall, by virtue of this 
act, stand and be adjudged attainted of 
high treason, to all intents and purposes 
whatsoever; and shall suffer andl forfeit, 
as persons, attainted of high treason by 
the Jaws of the land, ought to suffer and 
forfeit.” 

Clause B. ‘ And whereas, in and by 
the said recited Act, of the 7th year of 
the reign of her late majesty ee Anne, 
it is provided and enacted, That after the 
decease of the person who pretended to 
be prince of Wales, during the life of the. 
late king James, and since pretends to be 
king of Great Britain; and at the end of 
the term of three years, after the immediate 
succession to the crown, upon the demise 
of her said late majesty, should take effect,, 
no attainder for treason sliould extend to 
the disinheriting of any heir, nor to the 
prejudice of the right or title of any person. 
or persons, other than the right or title of 
the offender or offenders, during his, hers,. 
or their natural lives only: and that it 
should and might be lawful to every per- 


‘son or persons, to whom the right or in- 


terest af any lands, tenements, or here- 
ditaments, after the death of any such of- 
fender or offenders, should or might have 
appertained, if no such offender had been,, 
to enter into the same; be it further 
enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that 
the said provision, so made by the said 
last recited clause, shall not take place, or 
have any operation, force, or effect what- 
soever, until after the deceases, not only 
of the said Pretender, but also of his eldest,. 
and all and every his other son and sons.’” 


Fo the title of the Bill add, “ and for 
attainting them of high treasen, in ease 
they: shall land, or attempt to land, im 
Great Britain, or any of the dominions 
thereunto belonging ; and for suspending 
the operation: and effect of a clause in: the 


-act of the 7th year of the late queen Anye, 
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for improving the Union of the two king- 
doms, relating to the forfeitures.for high 
treason, until after the decease of the 
sons of the said Pretender.” 

The first of the said Amendments was 
agreed to by the House. The second 
Amendment was read a second time, when 
the following debate ensued* : 


The Attorney General} : 


Sir; though the Bill now before 
us went through this House with great 
unanimity, yet as the Amendments made 
to it by the other House, are not only im- 

ortant, but, I think, absolutely necessary, 

shall beg leave to explain them a little; 
and when they are explained, I hope, they 
will meet with a ready concurrence from 
this House. The first material amend- 
ment, I mean that for attainting the two 
sons of the Pretender, in case they should 
land, or attempt to land in Great Britain, 
or any of the dominions thereunto belong- 
ing, can stand in no need of any long ex- 

lanation, or many arguments for procur- 
ing your approbation. If they, or either 
of them, attempt to land in any of his ma- 
jesty’s British dominions, we can make no 
doubt of the design they will have in view : 
we must be convinced, that it will be with 
a design to raise or countenance a rebel- 
lion against his majesty’s government, and 
therefore, every gentleman must see the 
necessity of declaring them guilty of high 
treason, in case they make any such at- 
tempt. 

I shall, therefore, Sir, say nothing far- 
ther upon this head ; but the other amend- 
ments, by which the effect of one of the 
clauses in the act of the 7th of queen Anne 
is to be suspended during the lives of the 
Pretender’s two sons, will require some 
more elucidation, not because it is in it- 
self obscure or difficult to be understood, 
put because of the deceitful lights it has 
been thrown into, and the clamour that 
has been thereby raised against it. To 
my great surprize, Sir, this Amendment 
has been represented as inconsistent with 
religion, inconsistent with natural justice, 
inconsistent with our laws, and incon- 
sistent with the freedom of our constitu- 
tion. These are such heavy charges, that 
I think myself obliged in duty to the 
crown, in duty to this House, and in pac 
to myself, as I am to propose agreeing wit 
the other House in this Amendment as 


* From the London Magazine, 
+ Sir Dudley Ryder. 
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well as the rest: I say, Sir, upon all these 

accounts I think myself obliged to shew, 

that every one of these charges are false, 

and that what is now proposed, is not only 

agreeable to religion, natural justice, and 

our laws, ancient and modern, but abso- 

lutely necessary for preserving the free-- 
dom of our constitution. In.order to do 

this, if I dip a little farther into the writ-. 
ings of learned men, and famous lawyers, 

than is usual in debates here, I hope the 

necessity I am under will excuse the liber- 

ty I take; but before I begin, 1 must ob- 
serve, that by this Amendment it is not 

proposed to repeal the law of the 7th of 
queen Anne, with regard to forfeitures for 

treason, but only to suspend the effect of 
that law for a period, which may, perbaps, 

be of longer duration than the period for 

which it stands now suspended; and,. 
therefore, if I can shew that there is no- 

thing irreligious, unjust, or inconsistent 

with our laws or liberties, in those for. 

feitures, were they to be made perpetual, 

I hope, it will operate more strongly in, 
favour of the Amendment now under our 

consideration. 

All that can be said, Sir, against forfei- 
tures for treason, must proceed from mis- 
taking or misrepresenting the nature of 

unishments, and the ends for which they 
nave been introduced into human socie- 
ties. Punishment is said to be ‘ malum 
passionis, quod infligitur ob malum actio- 
nis ;? and therefore, in its own nature, it 
must be confined to the person of the cri- 
minal; for whoever pretends to inflict a 
punishment upon an innocent person, can- 
not properly be said to punish: on the- 
contrary, he deserves to be punished, be- 
cause in so doing he commits a crime, or 
a ‘ malum actionis ;? and for that reason 
ought to have a * malum passionis’ in- 
flicted upon him. However, there are 
many misfortunes, inconveniences, and 
losses, which innocent men are subjected 
to by the nature of things, and may be 
exposed to by the laws of society, for the 
preservation or welfare of the society. As 
there are many diseases that descend from | 
parents to children, it is a misfortune for 
a child to be born of parents afflicted with 
such diseases : it is a misfortune for a child 
to be born of parents that are poor and in- 
digent ; but these misfortunes are not to 
be called punishments, because they are, 
by the nature of things, inflicted upon in- . 
nocent persons. There are others, as I 
have said, which innocent men may be éx- 
posed toby the laws of society : such were 
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the confinements which leprous or unclean 
‘petsons were exposed to by ‘the Jewish 
law ;. and such are those confinements 
which people are subjected to by our law, 
who are infected, or under suspicion of 
being infected with the plague: such, like- 
wise, are the misfortunes, which attend 
children who are born of slaves, in coun- 
tries where slavery is established: such 
were the incapacities of children born of 
plebeians, in the ancient Roman common- 
wealth, who could not interniarry with the 
patricians, nor.be advanced to any of the 
chief posts in the government: and such 
are the misfortunes attending - children 
born in this.country, of.parents who hap- 
en to be convicted of treason; because 
y their attainder they are divested.of every 
thing that belonged to them, and therefore 
the children are in the same state as ifthey 
had been born of poor and indigent pa- 
rents. But none of these misfortunes can 
be said to be punishments, nor were ever 
called so by those who understand any 
thing of the laws of nature or nations. 
Both the learned Grotius, and the 
learned Puffendorf, are clear upon this 
subject. The former, in treating of what 
he calls the communication of punish- 


ments, in order to shew that an innocent ! 


man ought not to be made to suffer for the 
crime of the guilty, distinguishes between 
that damage or loss which a man.may 
suffer directly, and that. which he may 
suffer consequentially. A man suffers di- 
rectly, he says, when any thing is taken 
away from him, which properly belonged 
to him; and he suffers consequentially, 
when he loses. what he has a conditional 
right to, by the failure of the condition 
upon which he was to have it: and forfei- 
tures he expressly mentions as a damage 
or loss of this last sort; because children 
-have but a conditional right to their fa-. 
ther’s estate, that is, provided the father 
dies possessed of it. For this reason, that 
learned gentleman says, that forfeiture is 
no puhishment upon the children, but 
only a damage which they suffer, not di- 
rectly, but consequentially, by the crime 
of the father, which prevented the existing 
of that condition upon which they were to 
have had his estate; and after having 
thus distinguished, he concludes, that no 
man who is perfectly innocent can be pug 
nished for the crime of any other man. 
The learned Puffendorf, again, treats 
this subject in the same manner, and al- 
most in the very same words. He distin- 


guishes between a damage suffered directly 
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and consequentially : « The first is,” says 
he, ‘* when a man is deprived of that be 


rsea 


‘has already. a proper right to: the second, 


when that condition is intercepted, with- 
out. which he could not enjoy such a right. 
Thus, when the estate the rents were 
possessed of is forfeited, the.children, also, 
feel the loss of it: but, however, this ig’ 
not a. punishnient properly, with respect 
to the children, because they cannot coma 
to the inheritance of their father’s estate, 
unless the father preserves it for them till © 
he dies; and therefore, the confiscation or 
forfeiture only intercepts the condition, 
without which, the-children can have no 
right. to the father’s estate.”’. = 

To the opinion ofthese two learned mo- 
derns, Sir, ‘ shall add the opinion ofa very 
famous man ameng. the ancients, I mean 
Marcus. Tullius Cicero, who, in one of his 
Lettersto Brutus, approves of the forfeiture 
of Lepidus, and says, it was as just to re- 
duce bis children to a state of want and 
misery, as it was in the Athenians to re- 
duce the children of Themistocles to that 
wretched state; to which he adds, that 
this was an ancient. and general custom 
in all commonwealths; from whence, I 
think, I may infer, that the forfeiture of 
traitors was a law which gaat among 
the Romans, long before the establishment 
of their empire: and that this law was 
established: among the Jews, even in king 
David’s time, is evident from the story of 
Mephibosheth and_ his servant Ziba; for, 
from thence, we find, that the estate of 
Saul had been forfeited, but was restored 
to Mephibosheth, for his father Jonathan’s 
sake, and was again taken from him by a 
new forfeiture, on a false suggestion of. 
Ziba’s. ss | 

Having thus shewn, Sir, that the forfei« 
ture of a guilty father: cannot be looked 
on as a punishment upon the innocent chil- 
dren, it.can no way be said to be incon« 
sistent with religion, especially that pre-: 
cept delivered to the Jews, which forbids. 
punishing the father for the son’s iniquity, 
or the son for the father’s. That law was 
certainly meant against subjecting either: 
the one or the other directly to any loss, 
damage, or.inconvenience, for the crime 
of the other, and not against that conse. 
quential damage, which is brought upon 
the son by the forfeiture of the father; 


_| and, as I have. shewn that forfeitures have: 


been approved of by the. most learned. 
lawyers, both ancient. and modern, and 
were established in the Jewish, Grecian,: 
and Roman commonyealths, no gentle: 


> 


were in use 
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man can, I think, have the confidence to 
aver, that they were, or are, inconsistent 
with natural justice, or the liberties of a 
free people. 

The next thing I am to shew, Sir, is, 
that they are consonant to the laws of this 
kingdom, both ancient and modern. Here, 
indeed, I am at some loss what gentlemen 
may mean by our ancient laws ; and there- 
fore, that I may not be accused of any 
neglect, I shall go as far back as I can. 
I think, I may be very sure, that no man 
can tell what our laws were, or whether 
we had any, before the Romans came 
amongst us; if gentlemen mezn by our 
ancient laws, the laws which prevailed 
amongst us, we were subject to the 
Romans, then certainly, the law of for- 
$eiture for treasen was established, because 
it was then a part of the Roman law. If 
we come to the laws of the Saxons, and 
say, that these were the ancient laws of 
this kingdom, I think the point may be as 
peer determined in favour of forfei- 
tures; for that the feudal customs pre- 
vailed among the Saxons, as well as among 
their other northern neighbours, is, in my 
Gpinion, clear to a dé ion: and it 
is certain, that by the feudal law, the for- 
feiture of the estate was the certain con- 
sequence of = breach of fealty in the 
tenant, or vassal. If we refer to the frag- 
ments, still remaining, of the Saxon laws 
that were established in this kingdom, the 
point will be as clear in my favour. It is 
very true, that from these fragments it 
appears, that fines, or mulcts, were the 

unishments inflicted upon most crimes; 
still there were some that were punish- 
able with death, or forfeiture of estate, 
and sometimes with both. By a law of 
king Ina’s, it is peaked enacted, pa 
whoever fights m the king’s palace, shall 
lose his inheritance: ‘ Herobitater per 
dat,’ are the words of the law. And, by 
a law of the famous king Alfred’s, it is 


enacted in these words, ‘ Si quis vite regis 


insidietur, per se, vel per ultores mercede 


- gonductos, vel servos sues, vita privetur 


et omnibus que possidit.’ 

Thus, Sir, it is evident, that forfeitures 
the Saxons; and that 
they have been constantly in use since the 
Conquest, net only in treasons but in felo- 


- Ries, so far as relates to goods and chattels, 


Ro man can deny ; therefore they nruct be 
allowed to be consonant to our laws, an- 
cient and modern; and that they are not 
inconsistent with the freedom of our con- 
stitution, experience itself must bear wit- 
, 2 
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ness; for we have hitherto our 
constitution entire, and I much if 
we shall be able to do the same, should 
forfeitures uf all kinds be abolished; for 
it is certain, that nothing can be of more 
dangerous consequence to the liberties of 
a free le, than t civil wars. 
The first crvil war that am 
the Romans, was that whi they called 
the Sociale Bellum, or the war begun by 
the several people and cities in Italy, 
whom the Romans, that is to say, the 
citizens of Rome, would not admit to an 
+ share im the government with them- 
- How long did they preserve ther 
liberties after the commencement of this 


civil war? Not much above 60 years ; for 


this war began about the year 660, after the 
building of their city, which was their 
zra; and Augustus r, after the bat- 
tle of Actium, was confirmed in the abso- 
lute government of that vast empire in the 
year 725, of the same sra. And even in 
this kingdom, a civil war has, mere than 
once, put an end to the freedom of our 
constitution ; for the civil war between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster, established 
what I may very propery call an absolute 
government in the person of Henry 8; 
and the civil war between Charles 1 and 
his parliament, established an absolute go- 
vernment in the person of Oliver Cromwell. 
It is true, as our constitution is more per- 
fect and better contrived than that of the 
Romans ever was, it has hitherto always 
recovered itself; but considering the 
change in the mammers of our peeple, if it 
should hereafter be overturned by a civil 
war, I am afraid it will never recover; 
therefore, there is nothing we ought to 
guard more cautiously against than that 
of a civil war; which bri me to con- 
sider the end, or design, of punisihent, 
and, in particular, of that panishment 
called forfeiture. | 3 
Sir, the chief end of all punishment 
ought to be, the general good of mankind, 
or of society. Fer this ead, public pu- 
nishments have been introduced; and 
those crimes which bring the greatest mis- 
chiefs upon mankiad, or upon society, 
ought to be punished in the severest man- 
ner, ‘ut unias pena metus sit maltorum,”’ 
and * ut ‘genere deterreri ceeteri Pe 
sent.’ ellion, or treason, is, of all 
others, the crime which brings the heavi- 
est mischiefs upon society, especially when 
a civil war is thereby kindled in a coune 
try ; therefore, in all ages and all nations, 
this crime has had the severest punish- 
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ments ipflicted upon it, and, generally 
_ speaking, in all countries a9 well as this, 
the posterity of traitors have been reduced 
to the lowest state-of any subject, nay, ia 
most countries, have been rendered inca- 
pable of honours or preferments ; in order 
that they might be lasting examples of 
terror to others, for preventing. their being 
guilty of a crime that might reduce their 

terity to the same wretched state. This 
is the end of forfeitures and corruption of 
blood; and though they are punishments 
inflicted upoa treason, they are not. pu- 
pishments upon the innocgat children, no 
more than if is a unishment upon a child 
to be born of indigent parents, or of pa- 
rents that are slaves, In both cases they 
are misfortunes only ; and the misfortunes 
which the children labour under, are, in 
both cases, of great service to society. 


When we see the misfortunes that children: 


born of slaves labour under, it inflames us 
with a love of liberty: when we see the 
misfortunes that children bora of indigent 
parents labour under, it promotes our in- 
dustry and frugality ; and when we see the 
misfortunes that children ,born of traitors 
Jabour under, it makes us the more cautious 
of being guilty of the like crimes. The 
execution of a traitor is a fleeting example, 
which is soon forgot; but the misfortunes 
of his posterity is a permanent example, 
which many have continually before their 
eyes; and as this permanent example cer- 
tainly contributes to the preventing of 
civil wars, it myst, in my opinion, contri- 
bute to the security. of the happy canstitu- 
tion we now live under. ; 

Whether we should ever allow the pu- 
nishments which produce these permanent 
examples, to be avolished, is a question, 
Sir, that I shall not take upon me to de- 
termine, nor is there any necessity for st) 

iving my opinion upon it at present ; but 
Eis ] aes sure of, that we should not 
allow these punishments to be abolished 
during the life.of either of the Pretender’s 
sons ; because, .while they live, there will 
always be too many amongst us infected 
with an itch of rebellion; and all politi- 
cians, as well as lawyers, agree, that the 
greater likelihood there is, that a crime of 
apy particular sort will be committed, the 
more severe ought the punishment to be ; 
for the terror of the punishment ought, if 
possible, to be made superior to the itch 
of committing the crime ; and as that itch, 
er inclination, will be stronger and more 
general, during the lives of the Pretender’s 
two sons, than we can suppose it will be 
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afterwards, therefore we must have, during 


that period, more severe punishments upon 


treason, than may be afterwards necessary 
to be continued. ‘s 

1 hope, Sir, I have now fully explained, 
and shewn not only the justice, but the 
necessity of the amendments made by the, 
Lords to this Bill, and therefore shall con- 
clude with moving, that this House do 
agree to the Amendments made by the 
Lords te this Bill. a 


Mr. Henry Legge : 


Sir; as I chiefly rise up to second - 
the motion made by my hon. and learned - 
friend, and as he has spoken so fully. upon 
the subject, I think, t need add but very 
little for inducing your concurrence with 
the Amendments now under considera — 
tion, especially when I consider who were. 
the bringers.in and promoters of this Bill. 
We must all remember, that the Bill was 
promoted in this Hause, chiefly by those 
who have heen the strenuous opposers of 
all our public measures for some years 
past. ir opposition I cannot applaud, 
because I have constantly differed from 
them; but their promoting this Bill I 
must highly applaud, because, I think, it 
was an act not only of ee but 
duty; for it is very probable, that their 

position to gur public measures, and the 
discontents that have been thereby fo- 
mented among the people, gave accasian 
for the late. attempt to invade us. Hows 
eyer much we herve at home may distin- 
guish hetween discontent and disaffection, 
it isnot easy for foreigners to comprehend 


‘the distinction; therefore, when they hear 


of general discontents among the people, 
they are apt to conclude, that the greatest 
part of the people are Jacobites, and that 
they may overset our established govern- 
ment, by throwing in a handful of regular 
troops amongst us, to give countenance t 
a general insurrection. ae 
This mistake in foreign coyrts, was, 1 
am persuaded, Sir, the cause of their form- 
ing a design to invade'us; and as the 
gentlemen who oppose our public mea- 
sures, gave cause for this mistake, they 
were in duty, as well as common pru- 
dence, bound to endeavour to remove the 
mistake, which they, in. some. measure, 
did, by meving for, and promoting this 
Bill; but if they should oppose the 
Amendments made by the other House, 
and now under our consideration, they 
will undo all they have done; for, from 
thence, foreigners will judge that what — 
[3 K] 
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they have dohe was only to disguise 
secret sentiments of their hearts, and 
that, though they proposed making it 
treason to correspond with this young 
Pretender, they would be ready to join 
him as soon as he lands in this island; 
which, of course, would make his majesty’s 
oreten enemies persist in their design of 
invading us with the very next opportu- 
nity. 

This I shall grant, Sir, would be a se- 
cond mistake in those foreign courts; and, 
Iam oe they would find it to be 
one, I hope a fatal one for them, should 
they ever land any troops in this island, 
with this young Pretender at their head ; 
but this second mistake they may, very 
prey: be led into, if they consider the 

ill as it now stands, and compare it with 
what it was when passed by this House 
it was then, I must say, Sir, a Bill of little 
or no significancy, because it added no 
new security to our established govern- 
ment, nor, in my opinion, threw any new 
difficulty or remora in the way of the Pre- 
tender’s designs; for no plotting Jacobite 
can be under any necessity of holding a 
correspondence directly with either of the 
Pretender’s sons : a Jacobite plot may be 
carried on as easily without any such cor- 
nie iar ‘as it can be with it ; and the 
making it treason to hold any such cor- 
respondence, no way enables the govern- 
ment to discover or defeat the treason. 
The Bill, therefore, in the form in which it 
was when it went from this House, was, 
as I have said, a very innocent Bill: it 
could do ‘neither good nor harm; but by 
_ the amendments made by the other 
House, it is now good for something, and 
will certainly be a great security to our 
government, should either of the Pre- 
tender’s sons, as both probably may, out- 
livehim. What, then, can foreign courts 
think of those who countenanced this Bill 
when it was good for nothing, if they 
should violently oppose it, now that it is 
rendered good for something? Would 
there not be great reason to suspect, that 
such men promoted the Bill as it was 
passed here, with no other view than to 
conceal the Jacobitism lurking in their 
hearts ? 

I hope therefore, Sir, that those gentle- 
men who were the first promoters of this 
Bill, will readily agree to the Amend- 
ments, not only for the sake of their king 
and country, but also for the sake of their 
own characters. And, indeed, whatever 
gentlemen may think of themselves, I can- 
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not think, that’ any gentleman is so zealous 
as he ought to beforthe support of our pre- 
sent royal family, who is not for giving the 
crown as much security under this family, 
as itever had under any other. I hope, 
Sir, I shal} not be mistaken; I mean what 
is really necessary for the security of the 
crown, and can no way endanger the liber- 
ties of the people; for no other security 
the crown ever legally had. This power 
our present royal family deserve to have 
as much, nay, more than most of our 
former ; because from the experience we 
have had, we may, I think, depend upon 
it, for two generations at least, that what- 
ever powers we may give for this purpose, 
they will never be made a wrong use of; 
and as the power of forfeiting traitors is a 
power that has been lodged in the crown, 
ever since we had a being as a nation; as 


‘it is a power that, in my opinion, is abso- 


lutely necessary, as long as we continue 
in our present circumstances ; and as it is 
@ power that has never yet endangered 
the liberties of the people, I shall, there- 
fore, be for continuing it in the crown, at 
least during the lives of the two sons of 
the present Pretender: for this reason, 
Sir, F second the motion made by my hon. 
and learned friend; and, for my own part, 
shall heartily concur with the Lords in the 
Amendments they have made to this Bill, 


Lord Perceval: 


Sir; I shall not preface what I 
have to offer in relation to the Bill now 
under your consideration, with any sort of 
excuse for troubling you upon this occa- 
sion. It would be a scandal upon this 
House, to suppose it possible that you 
should deny your patient hearing to any 
man, who rises, as I do, in defence of the 
most valuable privilege that this, or any 
other people, ever yet enjoyed, and which, 
as I conceive, is now upon the point of 
being lost eternally to this country. 

This great privilege was obtained by a 
law made in the 7th of the late queen, in- 
tituled, « An Act for improving the Union 
with Scotland ;’ by which it 1s provided, 


| © That, after the death of the Pretender, 


no man shall forfeit more than his life, or 
his estate farther than his life, for treason :” 
—punishment sufficient, surely, for any 
crime. 

The Clause which the Lords have added 
to this Bill, against which alone I intend 
to A tig proposes, ‘ to suspend the effect 
of this law, till after the death of the Pre- 
tender’s two sons.’ But the reason for the 
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doing of it is such, that it is ridiculous to 
say, that what you call a suspension, is not 
the same thing as a direct repeal; for 
when can this nation think to be without a 
Pretender to the crown? . 

Very many persons now living have 
children, who will, in all probability, con- 
tinue a posterity to the latest ages, which, 
under the strict and vulgar notions of he- 
reditary right, will stand prior in the suc- 
cession to the family now upon the throne; 
and so long as any one of these, or of that 
posterity, subsists, there must be a Pre- 
tender to this crown. 

_I therefore think this a question of as 
much importance as ever came before this 
parliament, or before any national assembly 
in the world. It is no more nor no less 
than this, Whether you will, with your 
eyes open, ‘without any foundation of the 
least necessity that can be pretended, (for 
the very provision you intend to repeal, 
will not take place till the death of the 
Pretender, who, in all probability, has 
‘many years yet to live;)—whether you 
will, I say, with your eyes open, without 
the least necessity, under a false pretence 
of guarding better against treason, with 
relation to the prince, commit treason 
against yourselves, become felons of your 
own constitution, and give away your lives 
and your properties for ever, to be held at 
the mercy of the crown? 

Every argument that has been urged in 
favour of this Clause, is utterly fallacious. 
You are told, that you are in no danger 
under this family ; that any man who re- 
bels against this family, ought to suffer the 
worst penalties that can be suffered, since 
every man has it in his own power to avoid 
incurring the penalties of such a law. But, 
Sir, can any man that has ever read the 
history of any country, above all, the va- 
rious revolutions in this country, doubt, 
that in a century or two, such changes 
must and will happen, as will expose you 
all to be ruined by this law? Can you de- 
pend upon it, that your princes may not 
degenerate in the course of nature, and of 
many generations? Can you trust all fu- 

_ture ministers? Can you be secure, that 
none of your posterity may be fools or en: 
thusiasts, or may even come under the 
lash of this law, in the just defence of the 
liberties of their country? Is virtue en- 
tailed either upon the crown, upon the. ad- 
ministration, or upon your own families, to. 
such a degree, that neither one prince, 
one minister, or one subject, hereafter 
issued from your loins, can eyer act that 
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part which will ruin your posterity under | 
this law? Sir; the arcestors of almost 
every gentleman in this House have been — 
ruined by this law, while it prevailed 
amongst us; 1 have many gentlemen in 
my eye, who would enjoy seats at this day 
in another House, by a title more ancient 
than those of most who now sit there, but 
for attainders, that, in different times, have 
All events 
must, in the nature of things, come round 
again: and I will be bold enough to fore- 


tell, that if you pass this Clause, in little 


more than one century, you will be found 
to have done that which will destroy the 
permanency of your own families; and 
that neither any honours you acquire, nor 
any inheritance of which you are now pos- 


sessed, will, or can continue in your de- 


scendants, beyond the third or fourth ge- 
neration. 

Sir, when I look upon this law, and sur- 
vey it with all its inevitable consequences ; 
when I consider the temptation you would’ 
give by it to wicked and greedy ministers, 
who may arise, hereafter, to deprive you 
of your heads, that they may rob you of 
your estates ; when I.see how many of the. 
noblest families have, heretofore, been 
taken off for their estates, and for no other 
crime; I may justly speak that, of this, 
which was said of the laws of Draco the 
Athenian, ‘ It is a law not written in ink, 
but written in blood.’ Cad 

You have been entertained near three 
hours by two gentlemen, who have thought 
fit to speak in favour of this Clause. Were 
I to follow them step by step, I think, 
with submission, that I am able. to shew, 
that there is very little weight in any one 
argument they have suggested to you. 
But I should be inexcusable to weary your 
patience to such a degree. I shall, there- 
fore, confine myself to two or three heads, 


‘which involve every thing that is material 


in this question, and under which I may 
regularly answer what seems the most 
plausible in the matter, that has been 
offered by those who have spoke before me. - 
I shall first speak to the rise and progress 
of this Bill, and then to the nature and 
consequences of it, as it now stands altered 
by the Lords. 

I need say but little to remind gentle- 
men from whence this Bill took its rise in 
this assembly. .An invasion intended by 
France upon this country, in favour of the 
Pretender’s son, justly alarmed and cre- 
ated the indignation af every honest man 
in this country. An opinion that disaffec- 
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tion prevailed in this nation, nay, that it 
even reigned in a very great party in this 
House, was, without all doubt, a great en- 
couragement, I believe the principal me- 
tive for this desperate attempt. The warm 
opposition to the measures of the govern- 
ment, carried on in this House, was con- 
strued by all abroad, and by many at home, 
to be levelled at the prince and family 
upon the throne. In such a circumstance 
it was wisely, and ‘it was honestly done by 
those gentlemen, to purge themselves of 
such an imputation. 
only method to do it. ‘They themselves 
brought in a Bill, they were the authors 
of a Bill to make it high treason to cor- 
respond in any manner whatsoever with 
the sons of the Pretender. They them- 
selves proposed a law against the person 
espoused by France, which not only cre- 
ated a new treason, and subjected all the 
. friends and abettors of that cause to the 
severest penalties, but, in particular, ex- 
. posed themselves, as authors of this law, 
to be made the first victims to the resent- 
ments of that person, if he should succeed 
: hereafter in that attempt, I speak of those 
gentlemen who moved for this Bill. Could 
men do more, could men merit more of 
this country, or of the family now upon 
the throne? Could men do any thing bet- 
ter to repair the ill effects of their former 
conduct, (suppose it ever so wrong) than 
those gentlemen have done, who took the 
lead upon them im a matter of so nice a ha- 
ture, and in a time which I, and very 
many gentlemen in this House, thought a 
time of great danger? 

But, Sir, did they imagine, did any man 
in the House imagine, when they propos- 
ed this law, that their zeal for the prince 
would have brought this evil upon the 
people? Did they suspect, that when they 
offered an additional security to the crown, 
the Lords, afraid to be outdone in the 
shew of loyalty, could have taken this 
method to prevent it, and have seized this 
Opportunity to deprive us of fle greatest 
and most valuable of all our privileges? 
Will it be believed in after ages, that the 
Lords, who possess those Wee hereditary 
honours and advantages which they enjoy 
aboveall other subjects, should bethe first to 
take a step of this nature? Sir, when I add 
to this the breach of that confidence, which 
rhutually exists between man and man in 
this House,. and betweén both Houses, 
that so late in a session no mattet of cdn- 
sequencé shall be moved :—when, By vir- 
tue of this confidence; abeve half this 
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House are already gone into the coun- | 
try:—when I consider farther, what an 

agvravation this conduct must receive 

from the sudden, and almost unpariia- 

mentary manner in which this ts pro- 

posed to be done, by a clause thrown 

in at the Committee in the House of 
Lords, which admitted a point to be de- 
bated there but twice, which has confined 

us but fo’ one debate upon it in this: 
House ; whereas, every private Bill, of the 

most trivial nature, cannot regularly pass’ 
in either House, without six or seven op~ 

portunities to consider it in its ptogres- 

sion: I say, when I reflect upon all this, 

I stand astonished. God knows who has: 
been the author of this advice; I neither 

know nor care; but it is my duty to pros 

nounce what I sincerely think, that it _ 
the greatest act of indiscretion, that the 
annals of this country have ever yet re- 

corded ;—and, I will add, perhaps the’ 
most fatal too: for if gentlemen are to be 

deceived tn this manner, and if this Clause 
should pass in this manner; if duty, loyal« 
ty, and affection, are to meet with these 
returns, the eager demonstration of these 

principles will be rarely found, when, 

erhaps, it may be most wanting. This 

instance will be remembered, and either 

become a reason, or be made a pretext’ 
for that coldness to the erown, in times of 
danger, which I never wish to see. ; 

e hon. and learned gentleman who 

spoke first in this debate, and distinguish- 

ed himself so greatly by his long and las 

boured speech, has laid down these two 
positions, upon which he has built his 
whole argument, That this Clause ts conv 
sistent with natural justice; and, that it is’ 
consistent with our ancient and modern 

constitution. Yet; notwithstanding all 
that he has said, I must take the liberty to 

maintain the contrary. 

_ As to natural justice, no one principle 

can strike the tind of nran more strongly, 


at the very first view, than that the inno- 


cettt ought not to suffer for the puilty ; and 
that every man should suffer only for his 
own fault: can there be & mah so absurd, 
in this, or any other assembly in the 
world, as to deny this proposition? To 
deny this, is to violate the findanterital 
laws of all society: to be ignorant of the 
trué nature of punishments, arid of the 
only tithe men have to inflict any severts 
ties upon each other. THe rights of trary. 
kind, in a state of nature, still subsist in @ 
society ;—they. ought té subsist; they 


ought to be abridged in tone; farthet 


( 
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than is absolutely necessaty for the pre- ; letter, it would have eset little weight 


servation of society. It is vain, it is non- 
aense to say, that the safety of society 
can consist in, can be adyanced or pte- 
served only by the ruin of the mnecent 
widow, or the harmless infant, and of 
thousands yet unborn. 

How then does the learned gentleman 
attempt to palliate the force of this ptin- 
ciple? He owns the principle, and he 
gays, * if any man will convince him that 
this Clause can deprive any one innocent 

erson, either of his rlatural or legal rights, 

e will be against it himself. But,” 
says he, ‘ no man has a right to any pro- 
perty, but by the laws of the society under 
which he lives ; and the laws of his coun- 
try give no right to the child till the death 
of the parent.”——Sir, the gentleman has 
made but two mistakes in this argument; 
but they are, unluckily, such as overturn 
the whole. For, first, every man may 

earn from his own breast, that by the laws 
of nature, all mankind ought to succeed to 
their ancestors; they are intitled to ex- 
hae it by the order of all things, and as 4 
ind of retribution from their parents, for 
their being the authors of their existence, 
which, without any inheritance, is a state 
of the utmost wretchedness. And as to 
the laws of this country, the very law 
which we are now about to repeal, has 
created this propetty in the child, and the 
child is actually vested in this right, by 
the very laws of this society in which we 
live. The fine reasonings of Puffendorf or 
Grotius have, therefore, nothing to do in 
this question. The gentleman supports 
his argument by authorities, which, put- 
ting the case as it really stands, all rather 
make against him: he applies the reason- 
ings of Puffendorf and Grotius upon ano- 
ther case to this case, which totally, and 
fundamentally differs from that upon which 

they argued. 

_ Cicerd, too, is brought in to support 
this cruel opinion: a letter of his to Bru- 
tus is quoted upon us, in which he justifies 

_ the severities used to Lepidus and his pos- 
terity. But I dare venture to say, there is 
not oné gentleman in this House, who 
knows any thing of Cicero or of his writings, 
who does not know, that this very letter, 
which is to be put upon us as an irresist- 
ible authority, is no authority at all; for 
it is genetally, if not universally allowed 
tu Be a spurious letter, not written by 
Cicero, but for Cicero many hundred years 
after Ciceto was departed out of this 


crimes of their 


with me. Cicero was, indeed, a great 
orator, he made long and fine speeches ; 
he is thought to have been greatly learned 
in the laws of his country; but he was a 
notorious time-server, a thorough. man of 
party, and, with all that, a coward. 
‘Would it be any wonder then, when Leée- 
pidus was ruined, if he, in his familiar cors 
respondence, had expressed himself with 
bitterness against Lepidus, and all that 
belonged to him? Would it be any won. 
der, if guch a man had rejoiced ‘and exult- 
ed in the misfortune of his adversary ; or 
if his fears had carried him even to wish 
destruction and extirpation to a family, 
whose recovery might have proved the ruin 
of himand his? But, after all this, Cicero 
is an author who should be quoted with 
some care; for, whether from these rea- 
sons, or any other, as his public conduct | 
tas a scene of contradictions, so he con- 
tradicta hiniself in his writings too. OF 
this, I recollect an instance to the very 
point: in his book De Natura Deorum, he 
positively suys, ‘“« That no man could bear | 
to live in a country, where the son and the 
gtandson should be punished for the. 
randfather and father.’? 
If, therefore, I should allow the hon. gens 
tleman, that his letter to Brutus was (as it 
is not) a genuine letter, which would be | 
the best. authority? Cicero in a familiar 
lettér, in an unguarded, heated, . fearful 
state? or Cicero in his study, writing upon 
the most serious subject, and upon the ex- 
press subject; and using the utmost care, 
and the utmost reflection, to deliver down 
asystem of religion, or morality, to future 
ages? ; 

The learned gentleman then goes on te 
inform us, that the laws of Greece bore 
hard upon the innocent ; and that the chil- 
dren of Themistocles were disinherited - 
and banished for the crimes of their father. 
First, as'to this, there is no example upon 
earth will ever weigh with a reasonable 
man to do that which is, in itself, either 
cruel of unjust. And next, as to the laws 
of Greece, the gentleman means, and must - 
mean chiefly, the laws of the Athenians ; 
for of thelawsof the‘other Grecian states, we 
know but little, and as to these laws of the 
Athenians, tlrey have been universally com 
sidered, in all ages, 48 the mst severe and - 
unjust that ever any people lived under, ex~- 
cepting those of their neighbours, the Ma- 
cedonians and the Persians, who extirpated 
whole families fot the crime of one single 


world. Aud, in ttuth, had he written this | offehder. But eveti here, as to Theimi- 


a 


/ 
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_ 8tocles, the gentleman is again mistaken ; | 
for the children of Themistocles were not 
_ banished for their father’s crime: Themi- 
stocles was accused of a misprision of 
treason, in not divulging what he knew of 
the ecenspiracy of Pausanias against the 
Greeks in favour of the Persians. Whe- 
ther he was guilty of this crime or not, did 
never appear; for he was never tried for 
it. He fled, his children fled to him, and 
so became participes crimints. They 
abandoned their own country, and were, 
therefore, punished for their own fault; 
they retired to Persia, and made them- 
selves subjects to another state, where 
they obtained distinguished privileges and 
great estates. Plutarch particularly tells 
us this, and that their descendants enjoyed 
these privileges in Magnesia, which they 
had received of Xerxes, even in his own 
time, which was near 600 years after. 

I now come to speak to our ancient and 
modern constitution, with which the hon. 
gentleman says, this Clause is perfectly 
consistent. Perhaps I may be thought too 
venturous, when I contest this point with a 

ntleman so eminent in his profession ; 

ut, Sir, I think I am well founded to 
maintain the contrary. As to our consti- 
tution, we seldom hear it talked of with 
common sense. You may find in what 
men commonly call our constitution, ar- 
guments-and examples for any thing you 
will, Nothing is so e and unsettled, 
as our constitution was for many centuries. 
Ifa man stands up for the prerogative, he 
may quote you powerful precedents, from 
the reigns of Richard the 2d, and other 
princes like him: another man, to enforce 
popular or romantic projects of reforma- 
tion, may quote upon you, things equally 
extravagant on another side, by turning 
his eye upon our histories in times when 
popular fury has. overborne this govern- 
ment. For my own part, therefore, I 
never knew how to ascertain the con- 
stitution of this country in‘ any degree, 
but in two periods; the Saxon times, be- 
fore. the Conquest: the present zra, since 
the Revolution, The intervening space 
‘between these two was all confusion; a 
- chaos of contradictions in the regulations 
of this state; an eternal struggle for un- 
certain power, between the barons and the 
crown, the crown and the people, or the 
people against both. 

With regard, then, to the first period, 
that of the Saxon times :—If the gentle- 
man: can justify his argument from the 
authority of those times, what he shall say 
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may have some weight. All our most vas _ 
luable privileges, the principles of this go- 
vernment, the common law of thig land, 
are derived from our Saxon ancestors: 
but did they know any thing of this inbu- 
man law? No, Sir. Notwithstanding 
what I have heard in this House now, or 
in another place the other day,—neither 
they, nor any of the nations founded upon 
the Gothic principles of government, were 
acquainted. with it. Surely, gentlemen 
forget what kings were in those ancient 
times : kings were, in all the northern na- 
tions, at first, only leaders of the people in 
the day of battle, and judges of the peo« 
ple in the day of peace—Do not let it be 
thought, that I mean to speak with disre- 
spect of the royal dignity, or to draw any 
thing I may say upon this head into any 
argument of diminution to the present 
prerogative of the crown. Positive laws, 
and long precedent, entitle the crown to 
it; and the very age of this government 
makes it even necessary for the people, 
that they should be ruled by stronger 
powers than in itsinfant state. Butl will 
speak the truth, in defence of this great 
cause: and the truth, in the way I speak 
it, ought not, and cannot give offence. Is 
it reasonable to suppose, that this total 
ruin of posterity should have been allotted 
as a punishment for any crime against a . 
generalor a judge, or any magistrate vest- 
ed in such moderate powers, and consi- 
dered in so different a light as our princes 
were in those ages? It is most unreason- 
able to suppose this; nay, the fact is clear 
against it: the punishments for the high- 
est crimes, were then commutable for mo- 
ney ;—even murder itself was to be an- 
awered bya fine. The price was fixed and 
stated according to every man’s degree : 
—and the rate of the fine with regard to 
the person of the prince, was. only three 
times the sum which was decreed for that 
of'a private nobleman. How, then, will my 
learned friend be able to reconcile this ex- 
tensive forfeiture of whole families with the 
ancient constitution of this country? The 
contrary is most evident: noman was tofor- 
feit, even in his own person, for the worst 
of treasons; for it is a manifest absurdity 
to suppose, that the law should prescribe a 
confiscation of the traitor’s estate, and yet 
leave it in his option, whether he would 
fine to redeem his life. Out of what was 
he to raise that fine, if his estate was to be 
wholly forfeited to the crown? s | 

But as nothing explains the nature of 
the law better than the practice of the law, 
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I must take the liberty to strengthen what 
I have said by one precedent, which I 
chuse to urge, rather than a multitude of 
others, because it occurs in the very last 
period of the Saxon government, and a 
very few years before the Norman con- 
quest. Earl Goodwin murdered Alfred, 
brother of king Edward the Confessor. 
This, as I think my lord Coke observes, 
was then treason, and so continued till the 
25th of Edward the 8rd, which limited 
treasons in this, and many other cases. 
Now, Sir, let us see how he was punished 
for it: he was tried, with great formality, 
in the Wittenagemot, or Saxon parlia- 
ment; he was found guilty. The judg 
ment pronounced against him was only 
this, That he should go, in an humble 
manner, to the king, to beg his pardon for 
having killed his brother, and to pay him 
twelve handfuls of gold. How, then, 
- would a Saxon parliament have endured a 

roposition, such as that we this day deli- 

rate upon? 

It is now very proper to enquire, how 
these unlappy principles of government 
first got footing in the world, and then 
how they made their way into the system 
of this constitution. Our laws are all 
either of Saxon or Roman origin. What 
the Saxon were, we have already seen; 
that the Roman knew nothing like this 
cruelty in the early ages of that common- 
wealth we likewise know. Read the laws 
of the twelve Tables, (and that govern- 
ment had stood above 300 years before 
they were collected) youcan discover no 
trace of this severity in them. In the 
purity ofthat government they were stran- 
gers to this savage policy ;—but it crept in 
with tyranny. The < interdictio aque & 
ignis,’ mentioned by the hon. gentleman, 
was banishment, or, as some pretend, ca- 

ital punishment; and this was, as the 

on. gentleman observes, a punishment for 
treason. But it was not till the reign of 
Tiberius, that confiscation of the goods, 
or, as they termed it in the words of the 
- law,‘ a deprivation of the right of making 
‘a will,’ was added to the penalties of that 
law. From that time forward, thus en- 
forced, it continued the Roman law. But 
you see how it was first obtained. It be- 
came first the law of Rome, when the 
subjects of Rome aimed, in every act, to 
accomplish, as far as in them lay, every 
wish of their most abandoned emperors. 
One of. them wished that the people of 
Rome had but one head, that he might 
take it of at one blow. The broken, sub- 
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dued, and corrupted people, went as far as 
they could. in their servile adulation; they: 
submitted every neck, as.well of the inno- 


-cent as of the guilty, to his capricious will. 


When the emperors had attained this 


power, it can never be forgotten how they 


used it. After this power of confiscation, 
and the ruin of families, were once de- 
creed, treason altered its face and nature : 
it was treason to be industrious, it was 
treason to be parsimonious, it was treason 
to enjoy property; it was estates, not 
men, that afterwards rebelled; and so, in 
length of time, it most certainly will be 
hereafter in this country, should this fatal 
Clause be passed into a law. : 
Sir, after the ruin of the Roman empire 
these. Roman institutions slept, nay, were 
even lost, for. some ages. It was not till 
about the time of the Conquest of Eng- 
land that they were recovered, or revived. 
As the Gothic princes encreased in power, 
and consequently in ambition, and the de- 
sire of more power, it was to avail them- 
selves of these Leges Majestatis, that they 
first insensibly introduced the Roman, or 
civil law, and endeavoured to make ita 
art of their respective constitutions. ‘The 
est writers, and the most incontestable: 
authorities, positively give this reason for: 
its revival in these states; and the inten-. 
tion was, by some nations, so plainly un- 
derstood, that I remember, at one period, 
in Spain, when Spain retained its ancient 
Gothic freedom, it was, for this reason 
alone, made death to read or study the 
civillaw. The civillaw never yet entirely 
prevailed in this country: but this, the 
worst part of it, though we know not 
exactly how or when, was artfully woven, 
about the same time, into the laws of Eng- 
land, and we long groaned under its op- 
pression. Though it met with interrup- 
tions and restraint from the statute De Do- 
nis, in the reign of Edward the 2nd, and 
other laws, it was revived again about the 
time of Henry the 7th, and 8th. And, as 
the same causes will ever produce the 
same effects, numbers of our greatest fa- 
milies have been ruined by it. It grew 
worse and worse, and, in some reigns be- 
fore the Revolution, the evil increased 
upon us; till, in the reigns cf Charles the 
2d, and king James, no man could live in 
apa! from this power, and from the 
race of.informers always bred and nourish- 
ed by it, wherever it has prevailed; and - 


- there can be no doubt, but for the Revolu- 


tion, which followed soon after, this nation 
had, by this time, felt the same miseries 
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from it, that were experienced in the worst 
stages of the Roman empire. 

It is true, that at the Revolution, this 
nation did not immediately regulate this 
grievance; they mada some conditions, 
and a declaration of their rights; but it is 
no argument, because they did not redress 
this evil at that time, that it was no evil. 
As much as I value what we gained at that 
time, neither I nor any man will say, that 
we gained all we wanted. The truth is 
this: the Revolution was brought about 
so suddenly, and in such a manner, that it 
is rather a wonder that we gained what 
we did, than that we gained no more. 
The prince of Orange, was, in eftect, our 
king the moment that he owe attngicte 
with a great army, supported by mes, who 
having called hin yg could aoe quarrel 
with him, withoutzruining themselves. It 
was too late te make terms with a prince 
who was already possessed of the regal 
power, and who plainly shewed, that 
though he desired to be ruled by law, he 
atill intended, thet the law should net bear 
much harder upoa the crown, during his 
neign, than it had dome io former times, 
But the Scotch, who had suffered, if pos- 
sible, worse than we, were mare attentive 
to the redress of this. grievance. Procul 
@ Jove, they had more time aad opportu- 
nity to parly with their new sovereign, and 
a law to repeal this cruel prerogative, was 
@ principal condition of their submission 
to that prince. They had already ob- 
tained some security, in the first parlia- 
ment of king James the 2d, in 1685, by a 
law that enabled them to entail their 
estates, with a clause, however, that it 
_ should not prejudice the crown, as to fines 

er confiscations, for the puaishment of 
ermes. At the Revolution, they acquired 
&@ great addition to it; for the aforesaid 
clause, whereby it was declared, that his 
majesty should not be prejudiced as to his 
fines and forfeitures, was then rescinded 
and repealed. This, and other distin- 
guishing privileges, in respect of treason, 
particularly in regard to Dower, they en- 
yoyed, when the Union took place between 
the two kingdoms. 

‘When the treaty for this Union first 
commenced, in the 5th of the queen, the 
Scotch were too wise to part with so great 
a privilege. It was absurd that the two. 
nations should be governed, after the 
Union, by different laws, in a point of this 
importance ; yet it-was difficult, in the im- 
mediate reign, to prevail upon the princess 
en the throne to part with such a power. 
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The Act of Union therefore passed, leay- 
ing the point of Trials for Treason unde- 
termined; which point was then under- 
stood to be intended to be adjusted after- 
wards. 

Accordingly, not long after, the parlia- 
ment was requested, from the throne, to 
take the matter ynder their consideration. 
An accident then happened, which, | 
hope, will never happen again, though it 
was fortunate to us in this instance; the 
princess on the throne had no heir; she 
was, therefore, the more easily prevailed 
upon to yield this privilege to all her sub- 
jects after her own time. The people of 
England gladly seized the opportunity to 
obtain so happy a provision, though in re- 
version: the Scotch generously consented 
to a compromise, that they might secure 
the liberty of that pation, of which they 
were then becoming a part; they con- 
sented temporarily to give up their un- 
doubted right to some of the most valuable 
articles of their privilege, particularly with 
regard to Gower, and jands held on cour- 
tesy by the husband, that we might eter- 
nally enjoy this privilege, in future, and in 
common with them: every Scotsman, 
and every Whig in this House, excepting 
a few, for private reasons, voted fer that 
law. Thus it was obtained. This is the 
true history of this matter. The origin of 
the former practice yeu see was tyranny ; 
the effects of it in that country, where it 
first prevailed, and in this country, after 
it was adopted here, have been tyranny: 
I think, therefore, I am now justified in 
asserting, that it is contrary to the ancient 
constitution, contrary to the modern con- 
stitution of this country, contrary to the 
Union, (as I look epee it fo be one of 
the conditions by which Scotland stands 
united with us) contrary tothe Revolution, 
at least with regard to one part of these 
dominiens, for the Scotch had made these 
terms at the Revolution; and I think 1 
may go farther still, but I shall speak mo- 
destly upon that head; I submit it to the 
House, how far it is contrary to the very 
settlement of the present royal family upon 
the throne. Many gentlemen now sitting 
in this House, remember the unhappy 
prejudices of many of the people, with 
regard to thus family , before they came ta 
the crown. They remember, that the 
eatablish ment of this family depended upon 
a question, which was providentially car- 
ried, though but by one vote. Now let 
gentlemen candidly consider, whether 
more than the person who gave that single 
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vote, may not, with reason, be supposed 
_to have conquered those prejudices, from 
the expectation of the future acquisition 
of this great privilege under the House of 
_ Hanover. If so, I should, at least, speak 
justly, should I say, that the present fa- 
mily owe their possession of the crown to 
this privilege. I then leave it to the breast 
ofevery gentleman in this House to de- 
termine, for I shall not enter into a disputé 
of words, how far this is, or is not, a con- 
dition of the settlement of the crown in 
the House of Hanover. 
I now beg leave to speak to the main 
argument of the other hon. gentleman, 
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of his predecessors; but consider well to 
what he owes this strength and safety. It 
is to this consideration only that he owes 
it, a consideration operating in his favour, 
more than a tiiousand penal laws to in- 
crease his power or prerogative. 

I have been nourished from my child- 
hood in the strictest attachment to him. 
I have been confirmed in it since, and it 
is due from me by many considerations, 
both of public and private gratitude; but 
take away this, and some others of those 
privileges, by which this government is so 
gloriously distinguished in this last sera, 
where is the man that will not became in- 


with regard to the security of the crown; | different? What man will care by what 


‘¢ That the crown should be made as secure 
to this family, as it ever was toany other ;— 
and that without the repeal of this privilege, 
the crown will not be’ as secure as for- 
merly.”’ 

Sir, God knows my heart, and I am 
much deceived if any man upon earth 
ever yet doubted my affection to this fa- 
mily. Every gentleman in this House 
can bear me witness, that ever since I 
have sat here, I have done my utmost to 
preserve it even from the most remote 
danger, and so am I determined to do as 
long as I live. This very zeal, however 
it may be taken, or I am mistaken, is one 
of my greatest motives for the part I take 
this day. I cannot hear this argument 
without the utmost indignation. The 
crown, in the present royal line, cannot, be 
safe without the repeal of this privilege ! 
What is this but, in other words, to say, 
that such is the title, such is the govern- 
ment of this family, that they cannot be 
secured but by laws of cruelty, laws not 
founded upon the principles of natural 
justice, and by the power of ruining the 
innocent with the guilty? Such a portrait 
of this government strikes with horrors, 
and not with that just affection and con- 
cern, which, I am sure, is due to and for 
this government. 3 

His majesty has ever made the law of 
this land the rule of all his actions. Our 
constitution, infinitely improved by the 
‘terms and conditions of the settlement of 
his royal House in these kingdoms, is a se- 
curity to him, and to his family as long as 
it shall last, such as no other family upon 
this throne ever enjoyed before. While 
that constitution stands, while those ac- 
quisitions remain entire, which we ob- 
tained by his accession, and which we 
know must perish with his family ; he is 
stronger, he is firmer in his seat than any 
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family we are governed, or by whom 
the sceptre of these kingdoms shall be 
borne? Whatever gentlemen may think, 
when they attempt things of this nature, 
and though I dare say that they mean it 
well, yet I am fully convinced, that he 
who consents to repeal this, one of the 
greatest acquisitions made by this nation 
since the Revolution, gives his consent 
rashly to cheat the crown of its strongest 
defence, and to substitute the shadow of a 
vain and cruel prerogative in the place of 
its most solid guard. . 

I must consider this point of security a 
little farther. We have lately seen an at- 
tempt to invade this kingdom, with a view 
to dethrone his majesty. I have weighed 
every circumstance of this insolent attempt 
with the utmost impartiality. The judg- 
ment I have made upon it I believe is just. 
I differ in this, as I do in most of their opi- 
nions upon our public affairs, from those 
gentlemen with whom I vote this day, 
They thought there was no cause for ap- 
prehension ;—I think there was great 
cause for it. But whence did I ground 
those apprehensions? Sir, I feared it not 
from the active disaffection of the friends 
of the person supported by France: it is 
equally idle to say, there are few in his in- 
terest, and equally idle to say, their num- 
bers are so great as to enable them to 
bring about any revolution in his favour. 
The danger lay in this, by all that I then 
observed, not in the spirit of the enemies, 
but in the coldness, indolence, cowardice, 
or caution of the friends of this govern- 
ment. It was not from those who would 
have joined the Pretender, but from a 
disposition, very notorious in a great part 
of mankind, that they would run no risk 
for the assistance. of any prince on 


earth. , 
Thus, Sir, had the French army landed, 
[3 L] , 
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this kingdom had been fought for by six 
or seven thousand men; at most, against 
twice their number. The fate of England 
depended upon one battle. England might 
have been lost, as it has been formerly lost, 
by the event of one battle. This I thought 
a dreadful circumstance. If this‘be true, 


as undoubtedly it is, let us apply it to the. 


present question. If the danger of the 
prince upon the throne consists in the fears 
of his subjects to support him, what are 
ou doing by this Clause? You ruin his 
interest, under the notion of strengthening 
his hands. Every additional penalty for 
treason, is a farther encouragement to 
those who would venture otherwise in his 
defence. Men, upon such an event, will 
consider what may be the consequence. 
They are sensible, if they should be 
worsted, that the laws provided against 
their enemies, would then carry their edge 
upon themselves, and that they should 
themselves become the traitors. This re- 
flection would, undoubtedly, restrain the 
zeal of many; and thus the crown would 
sire Jose more by the apprehensions 
of its friends, than it could possibly gain 
by the terrors, which such a provision 
might scatter among its enemies. 
Gentlemen, perhaps, will answer, that it 
may operate equally both ways. To this 
I would first say, that allowing this to be 
true, then, at least the Clause can do no 
good. ButI deny it. I say it would not 
operate equally, and this will appear by a 
due reflection upon the different charac- 
ters of those who are ready to attempt 
against government, and those who are 
willing to defend it. The first are men of 
rash, furious, and inconsiderate characters. 
They are men of desperate fortunes, who 
laugh at your provisions for the confisca- 
tion of their posterity, to whom they have 
no estates to leave. Whereas, they who 
are naturally disposed to. maintain govern- 
ment, are men of the best sense, who’re- 


flect seriously, and consider coolly ae 
ve 


the consequence of every step they ta 

men of gentle and humane tempers, who 
regard their wives and children tenderly ; 
men of great properties, great rank, and 
hereditary honours ; by which they are 
tied to the government under which they 


are protected, and which they will be very 


unwilling to put to any hazard. From this 
difference. of character and circumstances, 
it must be-evident to every thinking man, 
that the severities you are now proposing 
to enact, are such as can have little or no 
effect to deter any one man frqm-entering 
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into treasonable practices against the 
prince in possession of the crown, but th 
are such as will deter thousands from af- 
fording any personal assistance to him, in 
case of-any such event. 

Let us learn by experience, and profit 
by example. Did this, or any other ex- 
travagant power, secure the person, or the 
government, of a single emperor in Rome ? 
It availed to fix an eternal tyranny upon 
the people of Rome. It never fixed a sin- 
gle family. It never preserved an empe- 
ror. If it prevented open rebellions in a 
few instances, which it is not evident it did 
in any, the prince’s lot was not at all the 
better for it. Time begot emperors and 
ministers, who wére weak enough, trusting 
in the vain protection of this empty power, 
to commit a thousand outrages upon the 
people. These injuries begot traitors, and 
the rigour of the government begot de- 
- pale traitors. From that time forward, 

ome became a very shambles both to the 
princes and the people. ll attempts 
against the emperors were made upon their 
persons; and treason, when it takes this 
turn, can never be resisted. It may be 
ascribed to laws of this nature, that scarce 
ten of their whole number died a natural 
death. 

I have troubled you very much too long, 
though I have yet a great deal more to say 
upon this subject. But I will stop here. 
I am sorry, for the credit of this govern- 
ment, to which I wish so well, and for the 
ill use that may be made of the very mo- 
tion itself, (whether it should pass or not) 
that this Clause was ever brought before 
us. It is contrary to natural justice, it is 
contrary to the ancient and modern prine 
ciples of this constitution; it is big with 
ruin to the people, and with danger to the 
prince: and, for these reasons, my voice 
shall go as loud against it-as I am able te 
give it. 

Mr. Nicholas Fazakerley : 


Sir; as I was not only one of those 
who promoted this Bill, but one of these 
who moved for it, and brought it in, I 
think myself called on, to give my reasone | 
for moving for it; and as I am against 
agreeing to, at least, one of the amend- 
ments made by the other House, I shall at 
the same time give my reasons for being’ 
against that amendment. When his ma- 
jesty communicated to us the intelligence: 
he received, that the eldest son of the 
Pretender was arrived in France, and that 


preparations were making there to invade 
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this kingdom ; and when, ‘by an informa- 
tion which was soon after, by his majesty’s 
order, laid before us, it appeared, that the 
Pretender’s son was actually at Calais: I 
gay, when these things were communi- 
cated to us, I considered the dangerous 
situation we were in, with regard to that 
young gentleman. The father stood then 
attainted by law, and therefore, it was 
high treason to keep any correspondence 
with him ; but as to the son, who was then 
within sight of England, a correspondence 
might be kept. with him, either by letter 
or message ; and if no treasonable design 
appeared in the letter or message, the cor- 
respondent could be accused of no crime, 
nor was in any danger, This, Sir, I must 
confess, I thought a very dangerous cir- 
cumstance ; for though I was sure, that no 
_ subject of this kingdom would carry on a 
correspondence with him, unless it was 
with a treasonable design, yet it might be 
carried on, I knew, in terms so obscure, 
‘as to render it impossible to discover the 
real design; and therefore I thought it 
necessary to have some law made for pre- 
venting any such correspordence ; but at 
the same time I thought it was the busi- 
ness of those, who are the servants of the 
crown, to propose such a law; and, that 
they might not have any pretence to say, 
they had been forestalled or prevented b 
my officiousness, I waited from the 15 
of'| February, which was the day his ma- 
jesty first communicated to us his intelli- 
gence, in daily expectation of hearing 
some such proposition made to us by those, 
whose duty it was to make it. 

_ But as no such proposition came from 


that quarter, an hon. gentleman, who,. 


perhaps, had the same way of thinking 
with me, upon this subject, moved at last, 
upon the 6th day of last month, for such a 
Bill as I had long before thought on; and 
when he moved for it, I thought myself 
bound, as a member of this House, and as 
a real friend to our present happy establish- 
ment, though no immediate servant of the 
crown, to second his motion. This, Sir, 
was my chief reason for seconding the 
motion for that Bill, and in promoting its 
progress through this House; but, at the 
same time, I shall readily own, I had ano- 
ther reason, and such a one as, I hope, 
will likewise be approved of. His majesty, 
I believe, never resolved upon any public 
measure, but what he thought for the be- 
nefit of his British dominions: this, I say, 
I believe, and the constitution of our go- 


wernment obligeth me to believe it. Ne- 
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vertheless, I have long thought, that by — 
the advice of evil counsellors, he has been 


led into measures that were diametrically 


Lane to the interest of these kingdoms ; 
and such measures I have constantly op- 
posed or condemned, as often as they 
came before us, for our authority or ap- 
asters As we haye the misfortune to 
ave a Pretender to our crown, I know, 
that ministers never fail to misrepresent 
those who oppose the measures they ad- 
vise, and to persuade his majesty, that 
they are friends to the Pretender, and con- 
sequently enemies to his person and fa- 
mily ; by which means, his majesty may 
be, and, I fear, too often is led into a fatal 
mistake, in supposing those to be his 
enemies, who are in reality his best friends. 
This, I suspected, might be the case, with 
regard to myself, a many other gentle- 
tlemen in this House; and as those who 
ought to have introduced this Bill, had for 
near two months neglected it, I thought 
we could not have a better opportunity for 
endeavouring to remove this mistake, than 
that of introducing and promoting this 
Bill; but, I am afraid, that by what the. 
ministers have taken care to add to it, in 
the other House, our endeavours will be 
rendered unsuccessful; for from the op- 
position that will probably be made to 
these additions, they will take a new oc- 
casion to represent us as Jacobites, which 
is, in truth, the same with saying, that all 
those who are not ready to give up the 
liberties of their country, are friends to 
the Pretender, and enemies to his majesty’s 
person and family ; and whether or no the 
courtiers, who thus misrepresent to ‘his 
majesty the greatest part of his ery 
are true friends to him or Sera 
shall leave to this House te judge. It is 
easy to see through their design: they 
make those misrepresentations with a view 
to engross to themselves alone all the ho- 
nours, offices, and preferments in the dis- 
posal of the crown; but by this means, 
they make their sovereign the head of a 
faction only, that will be found contempti- 
ble, if ever the people should, by such 
conduct, be stirred up to take the proper 
methods for the vindication of their just 
rights and privileges. 
From what I haye said, Sir, gentlemen 
will see, that this Bill was introduced and 
promoted by the gentlemen in the Opposi- 
tion, with a design to remove, not any. fo- 
reign but 8 domestic mistake, and a mis- 
take that may be more fatal to us, than 
any mistake foreigners can fall into. The 
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difference between discontent and disaf- 
fection is far from being the produce solely 
of this island: it is to be fund in other 
countries as well as this; and is as well 
understodd by foreigners as by ourselves, 
though I cannof say, that in other coun- 
tries, the discontented are so apt to 
become disafiected as in this; because 
in most other countries they wisely con- 
sider, that a king of any family may be 
misled by his ministers; and that there- 
fore they ought toseek for, and may ob- 
tain a redress of grievances by removing 
their ministers, without removing or chang- 

ing their royal family. But, even in this 
- Country, itis hardly possible for discontent 
to deviate into disaffection, till the people 
are generally convinced, that they can ex- 
pect no redress of grievances under the 
family then upon the throne: then, indeed, 
and not till then, they may become gene- 
rally disafiected as well as discontented ; 
and then they may cast their eyes upon 
another famiiy for relief. This is what 
every man, who is a true friend to our 
present royal family, will endeavour to 
‘gba but this is not to be prevented 

y penal laws, or severe punishments: on 
the contrary, such laws, and such punish- 
ments, may very probably lead the people 
into this way of thinking ; and nothing, in 
my opinion, can more effectually contri- 
bute to this, than a new suspension of that 
Jaw in the queen’s time, which, as it stands 
at present, will soon put an end to those 
punishments that are, and ought to be the 
terror of every free people, because they 
are the offspring of arbitrary power, and 
have always been its chief engine for op- 
pressing the virtuous and brave. 

For this reason, Sir, my concern for 
the preservation of our present happy esta- 
blishment is one of. my chief inducements 
to oppose the amendment that has been 
made by the Lords, for a further suspen- 
sion of that law ; for as to the other amend- 
ment, though I think it a little extraor- 
dinary, I shall not oppose it. I say, I 
think it a little extraordinary; because the 
Pretender’s two sons are as much fo- 
reigners as any Frenchman born at Paris, 
or as any Italian born at Rome; and as we 
have no proof of their having ever set up 


any claim to the crown of these kingdoms, 


I think we may just as properly attaint 
every Frenchman, Spaniard, or Italian, 
that shall attempt to land as an enemy, in 
any of his majesty’s British dominions, as 
to attaint either of the Pretender’s sons. 
However, I shall not oppose your agreeing 
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to this amendment; because, though ¥ 
think it improper, I do not think it can do 
any harm to the royal family now upon 
our throne; but as to that amendment 
which suspends the effect of the 7th of 
queen Anne, during the lives of the Pre- 
tender’s two sons, which every man in the 
kingdom will look on as a repeal, I am 
surprised how any friend to our present 
royal family could think of proposing it ; 
because, in my opinion, nothing can more 


‘effectually contribute to spread disaffec- 


tion, and to rivet itin the minds of the 
people. 

But this, Sir, is far from being my onl 
reason: forfeitures and confiscations 
have always thought unjust, cruel, and of 
dangerous consequenge to the liberties of 
a free people; and I still think so, not- 
withstanding all that has been said by my 
hon. and learned friend in vindication of 
them. This, Sir, 1 say, ig still my opi- 
nion; and as I differ from a gentleman so 
deservedly esteemed for his learning and 
knowledge in the laws of nature and na- 
tions, as well as the laws of his country, I 
hope the House will have patience to hear 
my reasons. That gentlemen may not 
be dazzled and misled by the glare of 
great names in the republic of letters, I 
shall begin with two observations; the 
first of which is, that both Grotius and 
Puffendorf wrote under the patronage of 
arbitrary monarchs, and in countries where 
forfeitures for treason had been established 
for ages, and where it would have been 
dangerous to have condemned them abso- 
lutely ; to which I shall add, that both these 
learned men wrote when it was both un- 
usual and dangerous to enquire freely into 
opinions, either religious or political, that 
hid been long and universally received, 
and implicitly submitted to. My second 
observation is, that all those, who have 
applied themselves much to the study of 
the civil or Roman law, are apt to refine 
and distinguish so nicely, that they often 
lose sight of common sense; which, as I 
shall shew, is the case of both these gen- 
tlemen, in the very question now under 
_our consideration. | 

‘Both agree in this, Sir, that the inno- 
cent ought not to be punished for the 
scrimes of the guilty ; but then, in order to 
justify the punishment of forfeiture or 
confiscation, they say, a damage or loss 
may be suffered directly, or consequenti- 
ally; and they conclude that the innocent 
may, by the punishment of the.guilty, be 
subjected to a consequential damage or 
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loss, but not to a direct one. The latter, 
a say, a man is subjected to, when he 
is deprived of a property already vested 
m him; and the former is, when a man 
has a conditional right, but is deprived of 
that right, by intercepting the condition, 
as they call it, that is, by preventing the 
condition’s taking place. Thus, they say, 
children have but a conditional right to 
the father’s estate, because they cannot 
come to the inheritance of it, unless the 
father preserves it for them till he dies; 
and therefore, the forfeiture of the father 
is not a punishment upon, but only a con- 
sequential loss to the children. 1 shall not 
dispute about words, Sir, because from 
the definition my learned friend gave us, 
if the children were put to death, it could 
not properly be called a punishment, since 
there must be malum actionis, in order to 
make the malum passtonis a punishment ; 
but surely, it is an injury to strip a child 
by forfeiture of his father’s estate, even 
supposing he had but a conditional right 
to it ; because, by the act of the law, that 
condition is intercepted,’ upon which he 
was to have had the estate of the father. 
We may as well say, that a man who robs 
the father upon the highway, does no in- 
jury to the children, because he only in- 
tercepts the condition, upon which the 
children were to have had the money ; for, 
by the law of nature, the supreme magis- 
trate, or the public, ‘has no more right to 
the estate of a traitor, than a highwayman 
has to the money: of the man he robs. 

But the supposition, Sir, that the child 
has but a conditional right to the estate of 
the father, is false; for he has a natural 
right to his share of it, from the very mo- 
ment of his birth; and by the Roman law, 
even the father himself could not entirely 
divest the child of that right, or absolutely 
disinherit him without a just cause. For 
the benefit of commerce, it is true, and 
for keeping children in due obedience, the 
laws of society have left it in the father’s 
power to squander his estate, in his life- 
time, and to give the whole, or a great 
aide to strangers by his will; but can it 

said, that a man, who squanders his 
estate, or without any just cause disinherits 
his children, does no injury tothem? This 
distinction therefore between direct and. 
consequential damage, must, in this case, 
be allowed to be a distinction without a 
difference; and it might be made use of, 
for stripping creditors of what may be due 
. to them from the traitor, as well as for 
stripping his children ; for creditors have 
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no property vested in them: they have 
only a right of attion to recover their 
debts, if the debtor is, or dies worth so 
much ; and therefore, the forfeiture of the 
estate of a traitor, without reserving any 
thing for his creditors, would only be a 
consequential damage to them, by inter- 
cepting the cendition, upon which alone 
they could recover their money. 

Thus we must see, Sir, that this doc- 
trine of consequential damage might be 
pleaded as a reason for great injustice, by 
making all the creditors of a traitor suffer, 
as well as his children ; and this, I find, 
was actually, in former times, the law of 
Scotland. We are not, therefore, blindly 
to give up our judgment in this case, either 
to the learned Grotius, or the learned Puf- 
fendorf; and the latter is even obliged, at 
last, to confess the cruelty of these laws of 
forfeiture; for after he has followed Gro- 
tius in thus distinguishing between direct 
and consequential damage, as my learned 
friend repeated to you, he concludes that 
very paragraph with these words: ‘ But, 
however, it was truly an unjust and bar- 
barous law, as Buchanan calls it, which 
was made by Mogaldus, king of Scotland ; 
that all the goods and chattels of con- 
demned criminals were to be forfeited to 
the crown, excluding their wives and chil- 
dren from any part of them.” ‘lhus Puf- 
fendorf, at the end of this paragraph, ex- 
pressly condemns what, in the former 
part, he has been endeavouring to justify ; 
and every man, who considers common, 
sense, without allowing himself to be con- 
founded with subtil distinctions, must join 
with Puffendorf and Buchanan in this con- 
demnation. | 

Having said so much, Sir, of the direct 
and consequential damage, which inno- 
cent persons may be subjected to, I shall 
presume to give my opinion, where alone 
the latter can have any place ; and that is, 
where the consequence is not created by 
the law, but proceeds necessarily from the 
nature of things. When a man has been 
a good husband to, and is beloved by his 
wife, if he commits a capital crime, and 
suffers for it, she is, in consequence of his 
punishment, subjected to a damage or 
misfortune: so when a man provides 
handsomely for his family by his industry, 
and has no other way of providing for 
them; I say, when such a man suffers 
death for any capital crime, his children 
are, in consequence of his A mcilea Ge 
subjected to s dace or misfortune : but 
then, in both these cases, the consequence 
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sroceeds naturally and necessarily from 
his punishment, and not from the act of 
the law: whereas the forfeiture of a man’s 
estate, is neither a natural nor a neccs- 
sary consequence of his punishment: It is 
@ consequence crea expressly and 
solely by the law, and as it affects inno- 
cent persons, by rendering them wretched 
all the days of their life, that law must be 
unjust. | 

After having thus shewn, Sir, that the 
law of forfeitures and confiscations is un- 
just, I think 1 need not spend much time 
In shewing, that it is contrary to reli- 
gion; for every thing that is unjust must 
be contrary to religion, both natural 
and revealed. But I was surprised to 
hear my learned friend pretend, that 
forfeitures were not contrary to that di- 
vine precept delivered to the Jews, be- 
cause forfeitures were not punishments 
upon the children, but only a consequen- 
tial damage; for if the word ‘ punish’ 
were to be taken in a strict sense, accord- 
ing to his definition, that precept would 
be downright nonsense ; but it is plain 
that the word * punish’ is there taken in 
a large sense for any damage or loss a 
man may, by law, be made to bear or suf- 
fer ; therefore, to make children suffer the 
loss of their father’s estate, is to make 
them bear the iniquity of their father, 
a is expressly contrary to that divine 


_ Whether forfeitures for treason were 
introduced after the Hebrew common- 
wealth was converted into an absolute mo- 
narchy, I shall not at present determine ; 
but it is very certain, that we find nothing 

like such a punishment inflicted by the 
laws of Moses; and if David seized upon 
the estate of Saul, it could not be for trea- 
son surely ; because, if there was any trea- 
son, according to all human laws, it was 
David, and not Saul, that was guilty of it. 
So, likewise, if he stripped Mephibosheth 
of the lands he had freely restored to him, 
it is no proof that forfeitures for treason 
were in use among the Jews; for Mephi- 
bosheth was not so much as accused of 
treason: he was accused of ingratitude 
only, and David, by an act of that arbi- 
trary power he was possessed of, punished 
him for that ingratitude. But suppose the 
kings of the Jews acted unjustly, or that 
they established unjust laws, their exam- 
le can be no authority ; for Samuel had 
before warned the. Jews of the oppres- 
sions they were to expect from kings: he 
had told them, that the king would take 
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their fields, their vineyards, and their 
olive-yards, and give the best of them to 
his servants; and treason was, perhaps, 
the pretence made use of for such oppres- 
sions by that government, as well as by 
every arbitrary government; for such go- 
vernments may easily get any man con- 
demned for treason ; and our State Trials 
may convince us, that it has never been 
very difficult, even in this limited govern- 
ment. 

A noble lord has already fully answer- 
ed the argment drawn from one of Cicero’s 
Letters, for proving that forfeitures were 
established among the Romans, even in 
the virtuous times of their commonwealth ; 
and, indeed, I am surprised to hear any 
gentleman pretend they were, when the 
great Roman historian, Titus Livius, has 
so expressly told us, that Q. Servilius 
Ceepio was the first after their king Tar- 
esis Superbus, whase estate was con- 

cated; which punishment was inflicted 
upon him by the people, in the 647th year 
of their city, for his having been the occa- 
sion, by his rashness, of the loss of a bat- 
tle with the Cimbri, in which there were 
120,000 of the Romans killed ; and though 
we cannot wonder at that people’s having 
been, by such a loss, provoked to infliet 
such an extraordinary punishment, yet it 
was soon found to be a most terrible pre- 


-cedent; for in a few years afterwards, the 


heads of their victorious factions hegan 
their proscriptions, and murdered and for- 
feited one another in their turns, till there 


‘was hardly a great family left remaining 


among them. 

Now, Sir, with regard to the laws of 
England, it is very certain that forfeitures 
and confiscations for treason and felony, 
make at present, and have made, I be- 
lieve, ever since the Conquest, a part of 
our Jaw. Nevertheless, I think it is cer- 
tain that they gre inconsistent with the 
spirit of our law. Our common law is, 
by all our lawyers, said to be common 
reason; therefore, whatever is incon- 
sistent with common reason, must be 
inconsistent with the spirit of our law. 
Then, if forfeitures and confiscations 
be, in themselves, unjust: if it be an 
injury done to a Rarailens child, to take 
from him, by an act of the law, and with- 
out any necessity, what naturally belongs 
to him, and would otherwise certainly 
come to him: I say, if this be an injury, 
as J have shewn it is, the law that autho- 
rizes it is certainly inconsistent with com- 


mon reason, sad consequently inconsistent 
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with the spirit of our law. What the laws 
were before the Conquest, we know very 
little of: the fragments we have remain- 
ing, were translated into Latin, and hand- 
ed down to us, by ignorant monks; and, 
therefore, ‘may be supposed to be filled 
with errorsand mistakes. But as it appears, 
that pecuniary mulcts were the punish- 
ments inflicted upon most crimes; it 18 
not probable, that the forfeiture of a man’s 
freehold was ever inflicted by the Saxons, 
as the punishment of any crime; and 
therefore, when we find some words in 
any of these laws, that seem to relate to 
such a punishment, we ought, I think, to 
suppose, that they have been wrong trans- 
lated by the monks. If we were to sup- 
pose, that by the law of Alfred, mention- 
ed by my learned friend, aman was toforfeit 
his whole estate, that law would be non- 
sense, and the latter part absolutely in- 
consistent with the first; for after it has 
said, that the criminal shall be deprived of 
life, and every thing he possesses, these 
words are added, ‘ Si seipsum culpa exi- 
mere voluerit, faciat hoc pro sestimatione 
capitis regi. Ita etiam ordinamus pro 
omnibus personis, tam colonis quam comi- 
tibus.”” That is to say, if he would, he 
might redeem himself from punishment, 
by paying the value of the king’s head, or 
of the head of any other person, against 
whom he had conspired; but how was it 

ossible:for him to do so, if, by law, he 
Fad been first stript of all he had? We 
must, therefore, suppose, that the words, 
‘ Vita privetur, et omnibus que possidet,’ 
are ill translated; or that they related 
only to persons, whose whole possessions 
were not equal to the value of that per- 
son’s head, against whom they had con- 
spired. And as to the law of Ina, men- 
tioned by my learned friend, the word 
‘ hereditatem,’ there inserted, must be 
understood in some confined sense ; for it 
is not probable that a man should be pu- 
nished more severely for fighting in the 
king’s palace, than: for conspiring against 
the king himself. 

With regard to some people, Sir, 1 
know I have been all this while arguing in 
vain. They confess, that forfeitures and 
confiscations, when annexed to capital pu- 
nishments, are inconsistent with religion, 
justice, and the spirit of our law; but 
these additional punishments, say they, 
are necessary for the preservation of go- 


vernment, and preventing conspiracies and’ 


civil wars. Did they ever do so in any 
country? Did the severity of the punish- 
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-ment ever prevent the frequency of the 


crime? Does breaking upon the wheel 
prevent robberies in France? Do the pu- 
nishments of treason prevent treasons and 
rebellions in Asia, where traitors are put 
to the most tormenting and cruel deaths, 
and their whole family destroyed? Sir, 
there is something in the nature of man 
that disdains to be terrified; and therefore 
severe punishments have never been found 
effectual for preventing any sort of crime. 
The most effectual way to prevent crimes, 
is to prevent the temptation: if you would 
prevent thefts and robberies, you must 
take care to have your people educated in 
virtuous principles, and every man brought 
up and inured to labour and industry, that 
has no estate to subsist on: if you would 
prevent treasons, you must do it by the 
mildness of your government, in order to 
prevent the ambitious from having any 
matter to work on, or any prospect of 
success, and to prevent any number of 
men from being rendered desperate; for 
desperate men no laws can restrain, no 
punishments frighten: and no man ever 
yet conspired against a government with- 
out some prospect of success. I am, 
therefore, fully convinced, that severe pu- 
nishments always promote, instead of pre- 
venting, conspiracies and civil wars; and I 
have the experience of all ages, and all 
countries, for supporting my opinion: 
Nay, if we have any faith in Providence, 
we must expect, that a government shall 
not go unpunished, which injures and op- 
presses the fatherless, the widow, and the 


‘erphan. 


These severe punishments upon treason, 
Sir, serve for nothing but to lull a govern- 
ment into a fatal and mistaken security, 
that no man will venture to conspire or 
rebel against tiem. In arbitrary govern- 
ments, this emboldens ministers to tyran- 
nize over, and oppress the people; and in 
hmited governments, it encourages them to 
encroach upon the liberties and privileges 
of the people. In both, they continue 
their oppressions or encroachments till the 
people are become generally discontented, 
then some desperate, or some ambitious 
man sets fire to the train, and the minis- 
ters, too often with their master, are blown 
up by the combustibles, which they them- 
selves have collected for their own des- 
truction. It was to this cause chiefly, I 
am convinced, Sir, that we owed all the 
civil wars, and all the revolutions, that 
have happened in ‘this country, almost 
ever since the Conquest: and if we remove 
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the cause, I may venture to prophesy, that 
both our civil wars and revolutions will be 
less frequent. I must therefore think, 
that the amendment now under our consi- 
deration, is one of the most pernicious 
things that was ever thought on for our 
present royal family, as well as for our 
present happy constitution; and for this 
reason, let the fate of the Bill be what it 
will, I shall be against our agreeing to the 
amendment. 

And the question being then put, That 
the House do agree to the said amend- 
ment, it was carried in the affirmative by 
185 to 106. The last amendment, being 
read a second time, was agreed to by the 
House. | 


Debate in the Lords on the Levant Trade 
Bill*.| May 7. On a motion that the 
Bill from the Commons} intitled “ An 


* From the London Magazine. 

t The following is from the MS. PariraMeEn- 
TARY JouRNAL of the Hon. PHILIP 
YORKE. | 

April 24. Pretty early in the session 

a Bill was brought in at the request of se- 
veral clothiers and manufacturers, which 
Mr. Winnington undertook to carry 
through the House, for enlarging the 
Trade to the Levant, but it had met with 
many delays, partly from its having been 
often postponed to business of more impor- 
tance, and partly from the opposition 
made to it by the friends of the Turkey 
Company, and from the length of the en- 
quiry into the state of that trade and the 
merits of the scheme by council and evi- 
dence on both sides, inso much that it was 
not ripe for a third reading till this day. 
The purport of the Bill was to abolish 
those parts of the Company’s Charter 
which restrained the freedom of it to per- 
sons being mere merchants, who if they 
lived within 20 miles of London were to 
be freemen of that city,, and unless they 
were the sons of members, to pay a fine of 
§0/. at their admission. .The trade was 
now to be laid open to all subjects of the 
realm without exception, on payment of 
20/., provided they took an oath to observe 
the by laws established by the company, 
and contribute their share towards the 
duties and. assessments for defraying the 
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Act for enlarging and regulating the trade 
to the Levart Seas,”’ be committed, 


The Duke of Bedford rose and said : 


My lords; As the Turkey trade 

has been in a declining state for some years 
ast, I know, that the people will generally 
e fond of every thing proposed for its re- 
covery, especially when the remedy pro- 
posed has the least appearance of being 
effectual ; therefore, 1 am sensible of the 
disadvantage I labour under, when I rise 
up to speak against this Bill ; but as I speak 
in an assembly which cannot be imposed 
upon by specious appearances, and where 
every thing meets with due consideration, 
it encourages me to deliver my sentiments 
freely, though they may, perhaps, be con- 
trary to what is the popular opinion with- 
out doors. In pursuance of my duty asa 
member of this august assembly, I have 


part so strongly as to the general clause of 
admission, which they said would include 
the Jews, who if they once got sre in 
the Company would endanger the loss 
of all our privileges in Turkey, and make. 
a monopoly of the trade to the exclusion 
and detriment of the rest of the king’s 
subjects ;—and that not by their supe- 
rior skill and industry, but by the pre-~ 
ference they would have from their 
brethren in Turkey, who were the only 
brokers there, and had a great influence at 
the Porte, and a separate jurisdiction of 
their own. They urged the example of 
the French, who did not only keep the 
Jews out of the trade, but by their last 
capitulations had excluded them from the 
brokerage; they added further, that as 
the Levant Jews were employed in the 
custont houses, if any innovations were set . 
on foot there to our prejudice, we should 
have enemies amongst ourselves, who will 
be united with those who seek to hurt us. 
For these reasons, they offered a Clause in. 
the committee to confine the capacity of 
being admitted to Christian subjects only. 
It was urged in behalf of the Jews, on the. 
other side, that there was no connection of 
affinity or interest between those of that 
religion here, and those in the Levant, 
and that the latter having great influence. 
in trade might become the instruments of 
retrieving ours, by promoting the sale of 


lator of it. On non-performance of | our commodities, or by diminishing it still. 
either of which points, they were subjected | further if they should be offended. The 


to the loss of their. freedom and of the 
ether advantages secured to them by this 
Fill, The opposers of it objected to no 


uestion went in favour of the Jews, by 
the casting vote of the chairman, Mr. ; 
Berkley, member for Glocester. 
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heard with the utmost attention, and con- 
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In both these cases, my lords, [ shall 


sidered with the utmost candour, what! endeavour to support my opinion with 


has been said by the counsel and witnesses 
for and against this Bill; and upon the 
whole, I am of opinion, that the decay of 
our Turkey trade is not owing to any mis- 
conduct in the Company, but to some late 
accidents, which the regulations now pro- 
posed can no way alter or amend: and I 
am farther of opinion, my lords, that the 
regulations proposed by this Bill, will be 
attended with so many, and so great in- 
conveniences, chat instead of recovering 
our Turkey trade, they will entirely de- 
stroy what little we have left. 


In the debate upon the whole of the 
Bill, the Advocates for it said, that it was 
confessed on all hands that the Turkey 

.trade had been for many years in a de- 
 clining condition; which they thought 
was Owing in a great measure to its having 
been carried on under these limitations, 
whereby many persons capable of reviving 
and improving it were excluded, because 
they did not answer the description of 
mere merchants, and to the Company’s 
having restrained the exportation of the 
woollen manufacture, for the sake of en- 
hancing the price abroad to serve private 
ends ; that all the ends of their charter 
which were of public benefit, as preserving 
the trade under proper regulations, and 
paying the salaries of the-embassador and 
consuls in Turkey, would be fully answered 
by this Bill, because those who were ad- 
mitted under it, would be obliged to ob- 


such reasons as have been offered at the 
bar, or such as have occurred to my own 
observation: and first, with regard to the 
reasons or causes, to which the decay of 
our Turkey trade ought chiefly to be 
ascribed, I think, it has been fully proved 
at your bar, that none of those causes pro- 
ceed from any misconduct in the Com- 
pany; for though it is pretended, that the 
Company have injured the trade by re- 
straining the members from sending any 


vent the too great resort of low mean peo- 
ple to places where the customs and laws 
were so entirely different from their own, 
and where it had often happened that the 
folly or knavery of one man had exposed 
the whole nation to the violence and op- 
pression of the grand seignior’s officers : 
—That the Company had always kept the 
markets well furnished, even beyond the 
real demand, and a sufficient stock in 
hand, as well to supply all calls for our 
goods, as to purchase all those of the coun- 
try which our manufacturers here require, 
but that a great branch of returns was cut 
off by the late Czar’s seizure of the silk 
provinces in Persia, and that they were 
now confined to raw Turkish silk and 
Mohair yarn, and from. various causes, 
these commodities were decreased in their 
consumption of late years :—That it was 
surprizing the decay of the English trade 
should be attributed to its being carried on 
under regulations, when the French, 


‘serve the by-laws of the Company, and! which has risen upon the ruin of ours, was 


furnish their quota towards the common 
charges. That sir Josiah Child, (an ac- 
knowledged judge in commercial matters), 
has in his book, p. 109, given his opinion in 


managed under much stricter ;—that this 
Bill, if it did no hurt, which they were 
afraid it would by so general an admission, 
could at least do no good, since not one 


favour of the scheme upon which it was | of the remedies provided by it, reached 
founded ; that it was universally desired ; any of the difficulties which the trade la- 
by the manufacturers, wh. .e interests; boured, under, from the want of such 
ought always to be preferred to those of | public encouragements and immunities as 
particular merchants, as being of more ge- ; the French enjoyed,—and to make expe- 
neral and extensive nature, and to say the | riments without probability of success, at 
least of it, was an experiment worth try- la great hazard, and at the expence of a 
ing, to support and quicken a profitable | society which had done nothing to forfeit 
. branch of our trade. 7 any part of their charter, must be thought 
The friends of the Company admitted | unworthy the wisdom and justice of the 
the declining state of their commerce, but | House. . 
assigned other reasons for it, that the; The principal supporters of the Bill were 
French were in a condition to undersell: Mr. Winnington, Mr. Pitt, sir W. Yonge. 
us, and made up a thinner and finer sort ; The defence of the Company was managed 
of cloth, which had a better vent in Turkey | by lord Duplin, Brooksbank, and sir John 
than ours, as being more suited to the | Barnard. It passed in a thin House by 
climate; that the limitation in their charter | 87 against 43, and was sent up to the 
to mere merchants, was intended to pre-; Lords. 
(VOL. XII. 4 | [3M]. 
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goods to Turkey, or bringing any from 
thence, but in ships freighted by the Com- 
pany upon the general account; and by 
rendering the time for the departure of 
such ships absolutely uncertain; yet it 
has been proved, that this did no harm to 
the trade, because the markets both at 


home and abroad were always kept fully. 


supplied; and that even when the de- 
parture of the general ships was longest 
delayed, the Turkey raw silk was sold 
cheaper here than before, and the Turkey 
markets for English manufactures were so 
fully puppies that when the new ships ar- 
rived, there was a at deal of the old 
stock remaining on hand. These regula- 
tions, with regard to the general ships, 
have therefore, I think, been attended with 
no prejudicial consequence to the trade, 
but on the contrary have been in a double 
respect of great advantage; for by re- 
straining the members from sending out 
ships upon. their private account, and not 
allowing the general ships to depart till 
such time as they found, by their advices, 
that new cargoes would be wanted, they 


' not only prevented our ships and seamen 


from falling into the hands of the Barbary 
pee but also prevented the markets 

oth at home and abroad from being 
glutted. 

As to the first of these advantages, my 
lords, the Turkey Company only followed 
the example of our legislature, which by 
an act passed in the 14th year of king 


Charles the 2nd, laid a duty of 1 per 


cent. extraordinary, on all goods exported 
to, or imported from, any place of the 
Mediterranean sea beyond Malaga, in a 
‘vessel not having two decks, and carrying 
Tess than 16 guns, with two men for each 
gun, and other ammunition proportion- 


vable. By this law, and a law passed in the 


23d year of the same reign, for punishing 
the captains of such ships, if they yielded 
without fighting, it is evident, the legisla- 
ture intended, that the Mediterranean 
trade should be carried on in ships of 
force, to prevent our ships and seamen 
becoming an easy prey to Turkish and 
Moorish pirates; and this, as well as to 
‘prevent the markets being glutted, was 
the intention of the Turkey Company, in 
restraining their members from shipping 
goods in other than general ships, which 
are always ships of force. 

In this respect therefore, the Company 
cannot, surely, be blamed, for endeavour- 
ang to enforce a regulation, that had_be- 
fore been thought necessary by the legisla- 
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ture, and which had stood the test of so 
many years experience; and as to their en- 
deavouring to prevent the markets from 
being glutted either at honie or abroad, it 
was no more than what every private 
merchant endeavours, and really in pru- 
dence ought to endeavour to do. I shal} 
grant, that it is the interest of the nation 
to have its manufactures sold as cheap as 
ossible in foreign countries; but surely, 
it is not the interest of the nation, nomore 
than of the private adventurer, to have 
such commodities sold at less than prime 
cost ; therefore ifthe adventurers, let them 
be private persons, or a corporate com- 
pany, take no methods to monopolize the 
trade, so as to get extravagant profits, 
they may and ought to take all pro 
methods to prevent the manufactures t 
deal in, from being sold at less than prime 
cost, or at a less price than what will af- 
ford a moderate profit to the adventurer ; 
for whenever this happens, the trade must 
be at an end: No man will export, if he 
foresces, that he can expect a pai by 
the sale; and if an entire stop should b 
such means be put to the trade, it woul 
be very difficult to get it revived. | 
I know, my lords, there is, at present, a 
very great outcry against companies of all 
kinds: it is generally supposed, that the 
endeavour to monopolize the commodi- 
ties they deal in, with a design to squeeze 
an immoderate profit both from their ex- 
ports and returns; and this may be true 
of companies that have an exclusive pri- 
vilege, or that trade with a joint stock; 
but, L hope, your lordships will remember, 
that the Turkey Company have noexclusive 
privilege, nor do they trade with a -joint 
stock. Every man in the kingdom, who 
is not a mechanic, or shop-keeper, ma’ 
for a trifle be free of that Company, an 
when he is once free, he may, upon his 
own private account, export to, or import 
from Turkey, what goods, and in what 
quantities he pleases. No member of the 
Company can, therefore, pretend to sell 
either his exports er returns at an extra- 
vagant price: if he does, his goods must 
lie upon his hands, because’ he will cer- 
tainly be undersold by some other mem- 
ber of the same Company. ‘This appears 
to be the case, not only from the nature 
of things, that is to say, from the nature 
and constitution of the Company, but from 
the facts that have been proved at your 
bar; for it has been fully proved, that the 
home market was always sufficiently sup- 
plied’ with such goods as we have occasien 
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for frem Turkey, that the markets in 
Turkey were always sufficiently supplied 
with whatever goods they had occasion 
for from England, and that, if the depar- 
ture of the Turkey ships was at any time 
delayed longer than usual, it was only with 
a view to prevent the markets from being 
20 glutted as to put an end to the trade. 
lt is therefore, I think, evident, my 
Jords, that the decay of the Turkey trade 
is not owing either to the constitution of 
the Turkey Company, or to any error in 
their conduct; and this will be still farther 
confirmed by -an enquiry into the true 
causes of the decay of that trade, which I 
shall now endeavour to explain, so far as 
my knowledge and capacity can reach. 
The increase of the French trade and 
manufactures is the chief and great cause 
of the decay of our Turkey trade, as well 
as of several other branches of our com- 
ymercé “~or it is impossible that any branch 
of tra-e can be so extensive, or so profit- 
2ble, when other nations begim to interfere 
with us, as when we carry it on without a 
rival, The great woollen manufactures in 
Languedoc were first set up by the direc- 
tion of that wise minister M. Colbert, in 
the reign of Lewis 14, and met with such 
encouragement from the public, that they 
svere soon brought to perfection; but the 
anterruption the French trade met with, 
during the long wars in the reigns of our 


king William and queen-Anne, prevented: 


their being of any very mischievous con- 

éequence to our Turkey trade, till after 

the fatal treaty of Utrecht. . By that treaty 

the French were encouraged and enabled 

éo rival us in every branch of our com- 

merce, more particularly in that to Turkey ; 

because their manufactures in Languedoc, 

awhich were then brought to perfection, 
snd had for some time supplied, in a great 

‘measure, their home consumption: those 
-ynanufactures, I say, lay so near their port 
‘of Marseilles, that they were carried 
-thither at a most trifling expence, and the 
_pavigation from that port to Turkey, was 
‘much shorter and safer, and consequently 
sauch cheaper, than the navigation from 
@ny port in Great Britain. These advan- 
es, together with the premiums and 

er encouragements given by the pub- 


lic, enabled their merchants to sell their. 


Languedoc woollen manufactures at a 
mheaper rate in Turkey, than any British 
gnanufactureg could be sold; and that sort 
- of manufacture they carried thitber, bein 

thinner and more showy, than any bared 
4am England, it was more agreeable to 
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the climate and taste, though not near. so 
lasting in the wear of the’ people. 

This, my lords, is a natural cause for the 
decay of our Turkey trade, and a cause 
which must necessarily produce its effect, 
tiil we can fall upon a way to sell our ma- 
nufactures cheaper, and to make them 
more agreeable to'the Turkish taste and 
climate, to which no regulation in this Bill 
can in the least contribute. But, besides 
this of the woollen manufacture, the French 
have several other commodities fit for the 
Turkey market, which we either have not, 
or cannot carry thither at so cheap a rate. 
Their improvements in the West. Indies 
since the treaty of Utrecht, which left 
them in possession of a great part of 
Hispaniola, are well known ; by these they 
are enabled to send vast quantities of in- 
digo and coffee to Turkey, neither of 
which we can send, unless we buy it of 
them; and as the port of Marseilles lies 
in the way between the West Indies and 
Turkey, they can and do now send large 
quantities of sugar to Turkey, which they 
sell cheaper there than we can, because 
our sugars must be first brought to Great 
Britain before they can be sent to Turkey, 
either by our Turkey Company, or by any 
other person whatever; for though we 
have lately given leave to transport our 
sugars directly from the West Indies, yet 
still those sugars must be brought to Great 
Britain, which are to be refined before 
being re-exported. In this, therefore, the 
French have an advantage from their si- 
tuation, which we cannot take from them ; 
and in lieu of it, I am sure, there is no- 
thing proposed to be given us by this Bill. 

These, my lords, are the true causes, 
that have of late years so much diminish- 
ed our exports to Turkey; and as to our 
imports from thence, they have likewise 
of fate years been greatly diminished, both 
by foreign accidents and by new regula- 
tions or fashions amongst ourselves here 
at home. In the infancy of our a 
Company, and even till it arrived at its full 
vigour, all the commodities of Persia, as 
well as Turkey, were prove to us by 
that Company; but since the establish- 
ment of our East India Company, and 
since their getting settlements at Mocha 
and Bassora in Turkey, as well as at 
Ispahan and Gombron in Persia, most of 
the Persian commodities, as also coffee and 
some other Turkish commodities, have 
been brought home by the East India 
Company. The only Persian commodity 
of any consequence, that remained to be 
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brought home by the Turkey Company, 
was the Sherbatte silk, which was made in 
the province of Gheelaun; but that pro- 
vince having been conquered by the late 
Czar Peter the Great, the Turkey Com- 
pany could get no more of it through 
Turkey, so that a full stop was at 
Once put to that branch of our imports 
from ‘Turkey; and though that province 
has since been restored to Persia, yet the 
continual wars between the Turks and 
Persians, has prevented its passage through 
Turkey; and now, as we have opened a 
trade to Persia through Russia, the 
Turkey Company can never expect for the 
future to import any of that commodity, 
because it will come cheaper through 
Russia, which is all along water carriage, 
than it can come through Turkey, which 
is a long and tedious land carriage. ; 
Another branch of our imports from 
Turkey, 1 mean that of mohair, has like- 
wise of late years becn very much dimi- 
_nished by a change of fashion. In former 
times almost all our buttons and button- 
holes were made of mohair yarn, and many 
of our silk stuffs were mixed with the same ; 
but now none of our buttons or button- 
holes are made of mohair-yarn, and but 
very few silk stuffs mixed with mohair, are 
either worn here at home, or exported to 
foreign countries. To these diminutions 
in our imports from Turkey, I must add 
that of shubarb, which has of late years 
been imported chiefly from Russia; and I 
believe. I may add that of Turkey carpets ; 
for as we now make very fine carpets here 
at home, and import a great many from 
Germany, and. other places in Europe, as 
well as trom Persia, by means of the East 
India Company, our Turkey Cofaipany 
cannot import so many as they did hereto- 
fore. | 
Thus, my lords, I have, to the best of 
my knowledge, fairly and candidly stated 
the chief causes of the late decay of our 
Turkey trade, both with respect to our 
exports and imports; and, I hope, I 
have fully proved, that none of those 
causes proceed from any error in the 
constitution or conduct of our Turkey 
Company: Iam sure, none of them can be 
remedied by any regulation in this Bill, as 
must appear to your lordships upon the 
bare perusal of it.. What reason can we 
then have to pass a new law relating to 
this trade, even supposing it to be certain 
that this new regulation could be attended 
with no inconveniences? Trade, my lords, 
is a tender point: it must be touched with 


.or screening the guilty. 
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a skilful and careful hand, otherwise you 
will soon make it wither and deoay: if 
you do but take care of the soil, which is 
the industry and labour of the poor; I be« 
heve, the less you touch the plant itself, 
the better it will thrive and prosper. We 
should therefore be extremely cautious of 
making any new regulations in trade, even: 
when they do not appear to: be of any 
dangerous consequence; but when upon 
the face of the regulation proposed, it ap- 
pears to be subject to great inconveniences, 
which, in my opinion, is the case at pre- 
sent, it would be madness to agree to it.. 
These inconveniences, my lords, have 
been fully explained by the counsel and 
witnesses against the Bill; but lest some of 
your lordships may have forgot, or may 
not. have so closely attended to what was 
said by them, I shall beg leave to repeat 
some part of what they said, and to add 
some observations of my own. In order 
to shew how inconveniences may probabl 
arise from what is proposed by this Bill, { 
must begin with giving your lord ships a 
short history of our Turkey trade, and an 
account of the nature of the Ottoman go- 
vernment and people. As to their govern- 
ment, your lordships all know, that the 
Ottoman government is one of the most 
absolute and arbitrary under the sun: 
they have, indeed, a sort of laws est iblish- 
ed among them, which they pretend to ob- 


‘serve, and to cause to be observed be- 


tween man and man; but then therc is no 
country in the world where the judges are 
more venal than in Turkey, and where the 
judge is venal, the experience of our own 
laws may convince us, how easy it is to 
find a pretence for oppressing the innocent 
Then as to the 
people, they are a mixture of Turks, Jews, 
and Christians of all denominations. The 
Turks, who have the government entirely 
in their hands, are proud, haughty, and ig- 
norant, and have the utmost contempt 
both for Jews and Christians, but espe- 
cially the former: they are. naturally in- 
solent and seditious, and this, with the 
despotic form of their government, rendets 
every part of their country. extremely 
liable to mobs and insurrections: in such @ 
country, and among such a people, it was 
foreseen, that it would not be easy to 
carry on any trade, if our factors, and such 
of our people as settled there on account 
of trade, remained subject to their laws, 
or under the jurisdiction of their judges ; 
and it was likewise foreseen, that our trade 
would be very precarious, if it remained 
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subject to such duties, imposts, and regu- 
lations, as that despotic government might 
please to impose; therefore, as soon as we 
began to think of the trade, it was deemed 
necessary to get a sort of tariff or treaty 
settled for exempting our people from their 
laws, and the jurisdiction of their judges, 
and for ascertaining the customs and 
duties they were to pay; and for obtaining 
this treaty, as well as for getting it car- 
ried into execution, it was found requisite 
to have always consuls or deputy consuls 
at all the scales or remarkable places for 
trade in the Levant, as well as-an ambas- 
sador for the most part at Constantinople. 
Another thing that was foreseen, my 
lords, was this. As low people have more 
frequent and more violent disputes with 
one another ; and as two of a trade, ac- 
cording to the old proverb, can but seldom 
agree, it was foreseen, that if any of our 
mechanics or shop-keepers should settle 
in Turkey, and claim the privilege of 
English subjects, their business would in- 
terfere with that of the nieaner sort of na- 
tives, which would of course: produce con- 
tests, and those contests would not only 
Occasion continual discussions with the 
Ottoman court, but might sometimes ex- 
pose all the English settled in Turkey to 
the fury and resentment of the populace. 
These things, I say, my lords, were 
foreseen before granting the first charter, 
and care was taken to guard against every 
one of them. An ambassador was to be 
‘kept at Constantinople, consuls were to 
be appointed and maintained at all the 
chief places of trade, and a treaty of com- 
merce was to be obtained from the Otto- 
man Porte: all this was to be done, 


and all has been done at the Company’s. 


expence. A treaty or capitulations, as 
they are called, were at Jast settled with 
the Ottoman Porte, by which all English 
subjects settled in Turkey are exempted, 
with regard to disputes among themselves, 
from the Turkish laws, and from the juris- 
diction of the Turkish magistrate, such 
disputes being to be determined by the 
English consul alone: and even as to 
their disputes with the natives, they have 
greater privileges than are enjoyed by any 
native; for no Englishman is bound to pay 
any debt claimed of him by a native, unless 
the same-be established and proved by a 
proper voucher in writing ; and if the dis- 
pute between an Englishman and a native 
amounts to above the value of 6/. the 
former has a right to appeal from the sen- 
tence of the provincial magistrate to the 
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divan at Constantinople, which are privi- 
leges no native enjoys. 

In point of trade likewise, my lerds, the 
English are, by these capitulations, put 
ol a much better footing than even the 

urkish merchants themselves; for the 
English pay but 3 per cent. custom upon 
the importation of their goods, which, by 
the low valuation settled by an established 
tariff, amounts to little. more than two; 
and when this custom is once paid, the 
English merchant has a right to demand a 
receipt from the collector, with which he 
may transport his goods from one part of 
the Turkish empire to any other, without 
paying any new custom: whereas every 
Turkish merchant is obliged to pay 5 per 
cent. custom upon the importation of his 
goods, according to the highest value that 
can reasonably be put upon thems and 
even after he’has paid this high custom, 
he cannot transport his goods to any other 
place without paying a new custom. 

Thus, my lords, the dangers that might 
arise by our people’s being subject to the 
Turkish laws and magistrates have been 
prevented; and by the charter itself, the 
danger that might arise from low people’s 
settling in Turkey, was ina great measure 
prevented, and has been hitherto effec- 
tually taken care of by the wise conduct 
of the Company ; for by the charter itself 
it is provided, that none under the degree 


of merchants, that is to say, no tradesmen 


or shop-keepers shall be admitted; and 
the Company have taken such care to sup- 
port the credit of the nation in Turkey, 
that the trade has been hitherto carried on 
with great ease and safety, and with so 
much satisfaction to the natives, that when 
they Mave any difference with an English 
merchant, they seldom have recourse to 
their own magistrates, but generally sub- 
mit to the decision of the English consul. 
And yet, my lords, notwithstanding all 
the Company’s care, disputes have fre- 
quenly arisen, and have sometimes come 
to such a height, even with the Porte it- 
self, as have cost the Company great sums | 
of money to get accommodated: nay, at 
one time, the roguery of an English cap- 
tain occasioned such a dispute, and such a 
resentment among the populace at Cairo, 
that, it had like to have caused all the 
English settled in that city to be mas- 
sacred. 

From hence your lordships may see the 
dangers and inconveniences that must en- 
sue, if you oblige the ene to admit 
every person to the freedom of the Com- 


—_ 
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ny, who is willing and able to pay 201. 
for his admission. The certain conse- 


quence of this will be, that multitudes of 


low people will go over and settle in 
Turkey; and even supposing them all to 
behave prudently and decently, their very 
number, and their interfering in the bu- 
siness of low tradesmen, will exasperate 
the people in Turkey, who already envy 
the English the superior privileges they 
enjoy : nay, I am persuaded, it will at Jast 
exasperate the people of ‘Turkey to sucha 
degree, that even the Turkish government 
itself, despotic as it is, will not be able to 
protect the English in the privileges they 
now enjoy; for I must observe, my lords, 
that though a free government may be 
liable to fattion, yet an absolute, arbitrary 
government is always more liable to mobs, 
and for that reason must shew a greater 
deference to the prejudices of the popu- 
lace. lam, therefore, firmly of opinion, 
that this Bill, if passed into a law, will very 
soon put an end to all our privileges in 
Turkey, and consequently, must not only 
destroy our trade, but occasion a war be- 
tween the two nations; andthis I am the 
more fully persuaded of, when I consider, 
that even the Jews, who are born here, 
are now deemed subjects of Great Britain, 
and if they go to settle in Turkey, ma 
there claim all the privileges of British 
subjects, and must, by this Bill, be sup- 

orted in that claim by our consuls in 
Furkey, and our ambassador at Constan- 
tinople. 

It is well known, my lords, that the 
Jews, let them be of what country they 
will, always associate with one another, 

and attend the synagogue in the count 
where they are. Ifthen any of our itish 
Jews go over to settle in Turkey, as 
multitudes of them certainly will, they 
will associate with the Jews who are na- 
tives of Turkey, and will attend the Jewish 
synagogues in that country. When the 
Turks see this, they will naturally con- 
clude them to be all the same Scie: and 
.as they despise no people more than the 


Jews, they will not bear to see any of 


them, as British subjects, enjoying greater 
privileges in trade than are enjoyed by 


their own people. »This will occasion a. 


general murmur among the populace in 
‘Turkey, and the difficulty to distinguish 
between a British Jew and a Turkish one, 
will occasion continual disputes and dis- 


cussions between our consuls and the. 


Turkish bashaws and custom-house of- 
ficers, who are already very much piqued 


| over all English Christian factors? 
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at being deprived of all the advantages 
they might reap, if they had the English 
as much under their power as they have 
their fellow-subjects. . 

The dangers and inconveniences I have 
hitherto represented, my lords, are such 
as will ensue from this Bill, even sup- 
posing that all the British subjects, both 
Jew and Christian, that may hereafter 
settle in Turkey, should behave with the 
utmost prudence and circumspection ; but 
when a multitude of low people go over 
to settle there, as certainly will, should 
this Bill be passed into a law, no sudh 
supposition can be made; and therefore, 
I think, no future contingency was ever 
more certain, than that this Bill will oc- 
casion the loss of all our privileges in 
Turkey, and consequently the loss of our 
Turkey trade. But supposing, that this 
should not be the consequence: supposing 
even that by this Bill our Turkey trade 
should be improved, if we enable the Jews 
to go over and settle as British subjects in 
Turkey, they and their fellow Jews here, 
will in a short time, engross the whole 
trade to themselves, as must be apparent 
to every man who knows any thing of the 
methods of carrying on trade in Turkey. 
In that country, my lords, the European 
factors are the persons to whom all 
European goods sent thither are con- 
signed, and they sell out again by whole- 
sale to the Turkish merchants and ree 
tailers, or shop-keepers. This traffic be- 
tween these two sets of people is entirely 
carried on by brokers, and the business of 
brokers has for many years been wholly 
engrossed by the Jews, who recommend 
the Turkish merchants and retailers to 
whatever factor they please, and for that 
purpose make it their business to cultivate 
an acquaintance with all the Turkish mer- 
chants and shop-keepers, as well as with 
all the European factors, in order to learm 
from them what sorts and quantities of 
goods the one wants to purchase, and the 
other to dispose of. 

This being the case, my lords, if Eng 
lish Jews were settled in Turkey as factors, 
would not they have a great ead 

Wou 
a Jew broker recommend an English 
Christian factor to the sale of any goods, 
as long as an English Jew factor had any 
such goods to dispose of ? By this means 
our English Jews would-soon become our 
only factors in Turkey; and if such a 
factor had a parcel of goods consigned to 
him by an English Christian merchant, 
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and another parcel of the same sort of 
goods by an English Jew merchant, do we 
think, that he would dispose of any of the 
Christian merchant’s goods, till after he 
had disposed of all the goods consigned to 
him by his brother Jew? This would give 


the Jew merchants settled here, such an. 


advantage over our Christian merchants, 
that the latter would all at last be obliged 
to desert the trade ; so that in a short time, 
the Jews would be the only Turkey mer- 
chants in England, and the only members 
of our Turkey Company. 

My lords, I have no particular quarrel 
against the Jews: I think them an useful 
set of people in any country; and there- 
fore I am for encouraging them as much 
as the people of any other sect of religion ; 
but I am not for making them our masters 
in the Turkey trade, or in any other 
branch of our commerce; and. as this 
would, in my opinion, be the consequence 
of this Bill, supposing it not to put an end 
to our Turkey trade, I must therefore be 
against its being passed into a law. I hope, 
my lords, I have now made it, manifest, 
that this Bill would be attended with the 
danger of ruining our Turkey trade en- 
tirely, or of throwing it entirely into the 
hands of the Jews; but there is still ano- 
ther danger it would be attended with, 
which I think myself obliged to mention, 
because it deserves our most serious con- 
sideration: I mean the danger we should 
be daily exposed to, of having the plague 
often made one of our imports from Tur- 
ay Your lordships know, that there is 
seldom a summer without the plague’s 
breaking out, in some one or other of the 
ports of Turkey: as the trade now stands 
regulated, our consul has a power of pre- 
‘venting any ship’s taking in a cargo at such 
a port, or of putting a stop to her sailing, 
m case she has taken in a cargo while the 
plague raged there. But if this Bill should 

e passed into a law, could any consul 
exercise such a power? Would it not be 
contrary to the express words of the law, 
which enact, ‘ That all and every person 
and persons shall, at any time, import from 
any port or place, within the limits of the 
Jetters patent, any goods, wares, or mer- 
chandizes, not prohibited to be imported ??” 
When your tordships consider these words, 
I am canfident, you will agree, that no 
British consul could exercise such a power, 
even in cases where he had the strongest 
reasons to suspect, that a ship had taken 
infectious goods on board; and as the ship 
might mies and unload here, before he 
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could send any advice of his suspicions, we 
should be continually exposed to the dan- 
ger of having the plague brought into this 
kingdom from Turkey. 


There is another danger, my lords, 


which, indeed, after the terrible dangers I 
have mentioned, is not worth our notice, 
but still it deserves some consideration ; 


and that is, the danger of having our na- 
tional privileges in Turkey betrayed by 
private men, for the sake of their imme- 
diate advantage. At present, when a dis- 
pute happens between any English subject 
and a Turkish officer, the consul may 
oblige the English subject to insis€ upon 
his right, though he must lose a great deal 
more by the delay, than he could lose b 
submitting to the demand ; but if this B 
passes, no consul can exercise such an au- 
thority, and in most cases it is to be pre- 

i, that the English subject will rather 
submit to an encroachment, than subject 
himself to the expence, trouble, and delay 
of a discussion; by which means we may 
be at last wormed out of all our privileges 
and immunities in Turkey; for every such 
submission will in future times become a 
precedent against us. 

Thus, my lords, I have shewn, that the 
decay of our Turkey trade is not owing to 
any error in the constitution or conduct of 
the Turkey Company ; that it is owing to 
accidents and circumstances, which can 
no way be remedied by any thing pro- 
posed in this Bill: and that, if this Bill be 
passed into a law, it will be attended with 
great dangers and inconveniencies. From 
any thing contained imthe Bill, therefore, 
or from any consequences deducible from 
it, we.can have no reason for passing it 
into.a Raw; and I know of no other induce- 
ment we can have: Whatever may have 
been in the other House, there has not 
been one petition presented to us in its fa- 
vour; The only petition before us, is the 
Petition of the Turkey Company against 
it; therefore, I think, we ought, as a 
House of Parliament, to conclude, that the 
people without doors are against the Bill, 
and for this, as well as the many other 
reasons I have mentioned, I shall be against 
its being committed. 


Lord Sandys : 


My lords; as J differ very widely 
from the noble duke, in my opinion of the 
Bill now before us, as well as of our Tur- 
key Company and trade, { shall beg leave 
to give my reasons, which I shall do in as 
concise a manner as I can, and in doing so 
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I shall follow the noble duke’s methad ; for 
though I do not approve of his arguments, 
I very much approve of his method of ar- 
Buing. According to this method, my 
ords, I shall shew, that the decay of our 
_ Turkey trade is chiefly owing to the mis- 
conduct of the Company; that those 
causes which the noble duke was pleased 
to assign, as the true causes of the decay 
of that trade, have chiefly arisen from the 
restraints put upon the trade by the Tur- 
key Company’s charter and conduct ; that 
the regulations proposed by this Bill are 
the most proper that can be thought on 
for removing those causes; and that the 
dangers and inconveniencies suggested by 
the noble duke, are such as ought not to 
be in the least apprehended. _ 

The noble duke was pleased to acknow- 
ledge, that there is at present a general 
outcry against all public trading compa- 
‘nies, and he admitted, that, with respect 
to exclusive companies, or such as trade 
with a joint stock, there might be.some 
foundation for this outcry. Now, my lords, 
if I can shew, that the Turkey Company, 
by their charter and bye-laws, are as 
much an exclusive company, as any trad- 
ing company in England; it must be al- 
lowed, that the outcry against that Com- 
pany is as well founded as against any 
other. That the Turkey Company is an 
exclusive Company, is indeed so plain, 
that I am surprised to hear it doubted or 
denied by any one who has ever read their 
charter and bye-laws. By their very 
charter no man is to trade to, or settle as 
a trader in Turkey, unless he be free of 
that Company; and by the same charter 
none but mere merchants are to be ad- 
mitted: does not this at once give an ex- 
clusion to ajl our tradesmen, brokers, and 
shop-keepers, many of whom might other- 
wise go over and settle in some of the 
great trading towns in Turkey, and might 
be of great use in promoting the sale of 
our manufactures in that country ? so far, 
therefore, this Company must be called an 
exclusive Company, even by their charter ; 
but by the bye-laws they have made, they 
have extended the exclusion much farther : 
they have, in effect, excluded every one 
who is not a manager, or a friend to the 
managers of the Company. It is true, 
they cannot refuse admittance to any mere 
‘merchant who is willing to pay the fine, 
and submit to the bye-laws of the Com- 
pany but after a merchant is admitted, 

e cannot by these bye-laws carry on any 
trade, unless he be in close combination 
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with the managers and directors of the 
Company; because he cannot send out 
any goods but in.the Company’s general 
ships, and he can know nothing of the 
time when these ships are to depart, or of 
the quantity of goods he may be allowed 
to ship on board ; consequently, no mem- 
ber of the Company can carry on any 
trade, unless he be in the secret, that is to 
say, in combination with the see a of 
the Company; by which means the ma- 
nagers of this Company have, for many 
years, monopolized the whole trade to 
themselves and their friends; and this 
monopoly, my lords, is the true cause of 
the decay of our Turkey trade, and of the 
establishment and improvement of that of 
the French. 

My lords, in any branch of trade where 
we have no rival, we may preserve the 
trade, even though we have granted a mo- 
nopoly of it to some company, or some 
persons amongst ourselves ; but as soon as 
we begin to be rivalled by other nations, 
in any branch of trade, we must expect to 
be beat out of it, if we do not immediately 
flestroy the monopoly, and open the trade 
to all our own people: nay, this of a mo- 
nopoly may, very probably, be the cause 
of our being rivalled by foreign nations, 
who would never, otherwise, have thought 
of interfering with us in the trade. Mo- 
nopolizers will always make great profits, 
both upon what they buy and what they 
sell: this is the true cause of the decay of 
our Turkey trade: the managers of the 
Company having, by their power over ge- 
neral ships, and by their law for prevent- 
ing goods being sent in any other, got a 
monopoly of the trade to themselves and 
their friends, they sold the English manu- 
factures at so high a price in Turkey, that 
the French were tempted to undertake the 
trade, and enabled to under-sell them at 
all the Turkey markets; and at the same 
time, they sold the Turkey commodities 
they imported, at so high a price, that they 
at last put an end to the consumption of 
tham here, as well as to their being re-ex- 
ported to any foreign market, or wrought 
up in any of our home manufactures. 
When we consider this, my lords, we need 
not wonder at their being able to prove, 
that the markets were always sufficiently 
supplied, or that some part of the old 
stock was still remaining upon hand, when 
the new ships arrived. This, I believe, 
was literally true, because they always 
held the commodities they dealt in at so 
high a price, that no man would purchase 
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any of them, if he could possibly do with- 
out them. Whereas, if they had sold ata 
_Wioderate profit, either the manufactures 
of England in Turkey, or the commodities 
_ of Turkey in England, they might have 
sent out yearly a great many more ships 
without glutting the market. 
- What we call glutting a market, my 
lords, is a word of a very dubious signifi- 
cation: a man: who sells his goods at 50 
per cent. profit, will say, the market is 
glutted, if there be such a quantity ex- 
posed to sale, as obliges him to sell at 40 
per cent. profit; and this, I believe, is the 
gort of glutting, and the only sort, which 
our Turkey monopolizers had to fear; for 
the success of the French Turkey trade is to 
me a demonstration, that the Turkey mar- 
kets were not:sufficiently supplied with our 
manufactures at a moderate price, or at 
as low a price as our merchants might 
have sold, if they had not aimed at an im- 
moderate profit. As those that have been 
long established in any manufacture, can 
always sell cheaper than new beginners, 
if the latter are not undersold by the 
former, it must be on account of their 
being willing to sell at a less profit; there- 
fore we must conclude, that if our Turkey 
merchants had not insisted upon having a 
eee profit upon their sales, than the 
French Turkey merchants were willing to 
‘put up with, the latter could never have 
introduced any of their manufactures into 
that country ; for besides the advantage 
we had of being established in the manu- 
facture, the advocates against this Bill 
have themselves shewn, that we had, and 
still have, a very great advantage in the 
cheapness of the chief material : according 
to their own calculation, the wool, which 
the French make their cloth of for the 
Turkey. market, costs them 2s. a pound; 
whereas a sort of wool, which we make 
our cloth of for the same market, does not 
cost above 9d. a pound. It is, therefore, 
demonstrable, that we might undersell the 
French, if neither our merchants, nor our 
manufacturers, desired a greater profit by 
the sale, than what the French merchants 
and manufacturers are satisfied with; for 
labour can be no where cheaper than it is 
in some of our manufacturing countries ; 
and the difference between the expence of 
freight and insurance from England to 
‘Turkey, and that from Marseilles to 
Turkey, is not near so great as to counter- 
balance the advantage we have in the 
cheapness of the chief material. _ 
For this reason, my lords, I am, from 
EVOL. XI.) : 
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the success of the French Turkey trade, 
more fully convinced than I can be from 
the evidence of any witness, that our 
Turkey: merchants, in order to secure & 
high profit to themselves, took care not to 
glut the Turkey market, as they called it, 
that is to say, they took care not to send 


-such a quantity of our manufactures 


thither, as might reduce the price below 
what they proposed to sell at, though they 
might have sold at a much lower price, 
and might thereby have disposed, in that 
country, of a much greater quautity-of our 
manufactures ; and that they were so ob- 
stinately avaricious as to continue this 
practice, even after they found themselves 
rivalled by the French, which has estab- 
lished the French Turkey trade, and now 
almost.ruined that of their native country. 
That this is the case with regard to the 
sale of our manufactures in Turkey, I say, 


I am mofe fully convinced by the late 


success of the French, than I can be by 
any other sort of evidence whatever ; and 
that this was the case with regard to the 
sale of the chief commodities they im- 
ported from Turkey, we have a demon- 
strative proof upon our statute books: L 
mean the law which was passed in the 6th 
of the late king, for preventing the im- 
portation of Turkey raw silk, or mohair 
yarn, from any: other pert or place in the 
Streights or Levant seas, except such as 
are within the dominions of the Grand 
Seignior. , = 

To explain the history of this Jaw, my 
lords, and to shew how it isa proof of what 
I say, I must observe, that by the Naviga- 
tion Act passed in king Charles the 2nd’s 
reign, which enacted, that no .goods of 
foreign growth or manufacture should be 
brought, even in English shipping, from | 
other places than those of the said growth 
or manufacture, or from those ports where 
they can only, or .usually have been 
shipped for transportation: I say, there 
was in this act an express proviso, that the 
commodities of the Streights might be im- — 
ported from the usual places. of lading 
them, though not the place of their growth 
or manufacture ; and under this proviso, 
our Italian merchants continued to import 
some small quantities of Turkey silk and 
mohair, but in so small quantities, and so _ 
rarely, that it was never taken notice of 
by the Turkey Company, till after the 
establishment of the French Turkey trade ; 


‘because, till then, there was no large 


quantity of sueh commodities.to be found 
in Italy. But after the establishment of 
[3 NJ 
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‘he French Turkey trade, the French 
Turkey merchants imported large quanti- 
tities of Turkey silk and mohair, which 
they sold to the merchants at Leghorn, 
and they again to our Italian merchants, 
who imported large quantities from thence; 
and notwithstanding this round-about way 
of fetching it home, they sold it much 
cheaper here than our Turkey merchants 
would sell what they imported directly 
from Turkey ;. from whence the latter saw, 
that they must either content themselves 
with a less profit, by selling at a lower 
price than they had ever done before, or 
fall upon some way of putting an end to 
this traffic carried on by our Italian mer- 
chants; and the Turkey Company being 
then, it seems, though very undeservedly, 
in high favour with .our legislature, they 
obtained the act of parliament I have men- 
tioned. 
Is not then their suing for such a law, 
and much more their getting such a law 
actually passed, a demonstrative proof, 
that they insist upon having an immode- 
rate profit by the sale of every thing they 
import trom Turkey? My lords, it is such 
a plain proof of the Turkey Company’s 
having a monopoly, and of their making 
the worst use of that monopoly, that Iam’ 
‘surprised how the legislature came to be 
so much imposed on: I am surprised that 
their applying for such a law did not open 
the eyes of every.member, so as to make 
him see the true interest of his.country ; 
and my surprise’ would be much greater, 
af I did not know what influence the par- 
liament was then under; for 1 must ob- 
serve, that the famous South Sea Scheme 
was approved of and established by the 
very same session of ‘parliament. If the 
members of that parliament had been all 
impartial and unbiassed, they must have 
geen, that the Turkey Company desired 
such a law, for no other reason but to 
enable them: to continue the monopoly 
they had acquired, and to make such an 
‘use of it, as was evidently repugnant to the. 
true interest of their country. . It is, it is 
‘true, the interest of every private mer- 
chant, to sell both his imports and exports 
at as high a price as he can, even though 
-he should thereby diminish or prevent the 
increase of the demand ;' but it is the inte- 
rest of the nation to oblige every merchant 
to sell both his imports and exports at: as 
low a price as possible, especially when his 
‘exports consist chiefly in our manufac- 
-tures, and his imports in such commodi- 
Aies as are Useful im working up several of 
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our manufactures, which is the case of the. 
Turkey trade; and as there is no way of 
obliging a merchant to sell as cheap as 
possible, but by giving him as many home 
rivals in the trade as we can, therefore, 
we ought to endeavour, as much as we 
can, to lay every branch of our trade open . 
to all his majesty’s subjects: at least, we 
ought to take care to prevent any mong- 


‘poly, or combination that may tend towards 


& monopoly ; for such monopolies or com- 
binations always tend to cramp our trade, 
even in those branches where we can have 
no foreign rival; and in those branches 
where foreigners may interfere with us, 
they will certainiy ruin the trade, and 
transfer it to some foreign rival, which, I 
may prophesy, will be the fate of our 
Turkey trade, if this Bill is not passed into 
a law. : 

I hope, I have now shewn, my lords, 
that our Turkey Company is an exclusive 
Company ; that that exclusion extends to 
all that are not managers, or friends to the 
managers of the Company; that these 
managers have thereby monopolized the 
trade; that they make the worst use of the 
monopoly they have acquired, by selling 
both their imports and exports at. an.ex- 


travagant price; and that, by this means, © - 


they have established the French Turkey 
trade, and now almost ruined that of their . 
native country. This, I think, is of itself 
sufficient for the legislature’s laying that 
Company under some new regulations ; but 
that I may not leave them so much as the 
shadow of an, argument for preserving the 
monopoly they have acquired, and made 
so bad an use of, I shall examine the rea- 
sons they have given for the exclusion 
established by their charter, and for that 
much more extensive exclusion which they 
have established by their by-law, for re- 
straining their members from sending out, 
or bringing home any goods in other than 
general ships. 
As to the exclusion established by their 
charter, my lords, they say, that if we al- 
lowed tradesmen, and other low sort of - 
people, to go over and settle in Turkey, 
they would interfere so:much with the low 
sort of people among the. Turks, that it 
would occasion continual broils, and might 
expose the whole nation to the fury of the 
populace. ,This, my lords, I take to be a 
mere phantom of the imagination, suggest- 
ed-gn purpose to prevent the trade’s being 
laid open ; for, in the first place, I do not 
believe, that any great number of our low 
pedple would go oyer to live among the 
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Turks, had they full liberty to go thither. 
Some might, perhaps, go over to keep 
shops, and to act as brokers; but even for 
this purpose no man would go, unless he 
were encouraged to go by the chief Turkey 
merchants here, and their factors in Turkey, 
nor could he stay to carry on any business 
there, without their protection; so that 
he would be under a necessity of conform- 


. Ing to their rules, and of avoiding all un- 


necessary broils with the Turks ; for as to 
his interfering with the Turks in business, 
there could be no such thing,’ because 
very few of the Turks are shop-keepers, 
and the advocates against the Bill 
have informed us, that none of them are 
brokers: therefore, if we had English 
shop-keepers andbrokers in Turkey, as well 
as factors, I do not think it could occasion 
many more disputes with the Turks, than 
our people have at present, and, I am 


. sure, it wonld contribute greatly to in- 


crease the sale of our manufactures. But, 
in the next place, if this argument were 
good against allowing any English shop- 
keepers or brokers to settle in Turkey, 
would it not be much stronger against 
our sending any of our ships thither? For 
{ am sure, nosort of men are more unruly, 
or more aptto breed riots than our seamen, 
and we might make use of Turkish ships 
and seamen, as well as of Turkish shop- 
keepers and brokers, though I shall never 
alllow this to be a good argument for our 
doing so ; because no broil any of our peo- 
ple can have with the Turks, can be of 
any bad consequence to the trade, or oc- 
casion any tumult, if our ambassador and 
consuls do their duty. i 

- Then, my lords, as to the exclusion 
established by the by-law I have mention- 
ed, itis indeed a most monstrous one, and 
the reasons given for it are absurd. The 
ony had no occasion to take care, lest 
our ships or seamen should become a prey 
to the Barbary pirates : the legislature had 
before taken as much care of that, as can 
be done consistently with the freedom of 
trade, by laying an additional duty of one 
per cent. on all goods imported from, or 
exported to, any place within the Streights, 
in ships of a less force than that described 
by the act of parliament ; and the govern- 
ment has since made any care of this kind 
altogether useless, by compelling the pi- 
ratical towns @n the Barbary coast, to pre- 
serve a due regard for the British flag. 
The ‘Turkey Company’s pretending to 
make any. by-law for this purpose, was not 
duly. presumptuous, but quite useless, as to 
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every purpose but that of giving the 
managers of the Company a monopoly in 
the trade; this iheretore of taking care, 
that our ships and seamen should not fall 
a prey to the Barbary pirates, is nothing 
else but a shawn pretence, made use of to 
cover their real design ; and as to the other 
pretence, of preventing the markets from 
being glutted, I have alregdy shewn, what 
they meant by it. If t y had left the 

ad left every 
man at liberty to send what goods, what 
quantities, and by what ships he pleased, 
every single adventurer would have taken 
care, in that trade, as in every other open 
trade, that the markets should not be 
really glutted, that is to say, never so 
glutted, as to oblige them to sell for less 
than a reasonable profit: but then the 
managers of the Company could not have 
pretended to have set their price a ie any 
goods sent to or brought from Turkey, nor 
could they have prevented the arrival of 
any fresh cargo, till that formerly sent 
should be disposed of at the high prices by 
them appointed. 

It is therefore apparent, my lords, that 
there is no just cause ‘for confining the 
freedom of the Company to mere mer- 
chants, and much less for restraining the 
members of the Company from sending or 
bringing home, what goods, in what quan- 
tities, at what times, and by what ships 
they please. There never was, there can 
be no cause for either of these restraints. 
but that of enabling the managers to mo- 
nopolize the trade, and sell at an extrava- . 
gant profit. This is what has ruined the 
trade ; this is what has made the French 
Turkey trade flourish; thisis what hasmade 
the use of mohair yarn so expensive, as to in- 
duce our people to alter the fashion, and at 
the same time disabled our manufacturers 
from working it up in silk and hair stuffs ; 


and this is what has made the Sherbaffe silk 


and other products of the northern parts of 
Persia, find their way here through Rus- 
sia, and those of the southern parts round 
the Cape of Good Hope ; for ifthe Turkey — 
Company would have contented them- 
selves with a moderate profit upon their 
sales, no alteration that has lately happen- 
ed in the affairs of Asia, could have pro- 
duced any great and durable effect to the 
prsiudice of their trade, nor could the 
rench have ever introduced their manu- 
factures into that country. 
For this reason, my lords, I am for de- 
molishing both these restraints: that ese 
tablished by the by-law relating to gene- 
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ral ships, is evidently inconsistent with any 
sort of free trade: und that established by 
the charter relating to mere merchants, I 
can see no occasion for. Besides, it has 
furnished, and will furnish, the Company 
with a pretence for refusing the freedom 
of the Ganeag to any one who happens 
not to be agreeable to the managers, es- 
pecially if they apprehend him to be such 
an one as will not join with them in a 
combination to monopolize the trade, and 
make extravagant profits by their sales; 
which to me seems to be the only reason, 
why they refused the freedom of their 
Company to a gentleman who lately desir- 
ed it, and was willing to pay the fine, and 
submit to their by-laws, so far as they 
were reasonable or authorized by their 
charter. These restraints must therefore 
be both demolished, if you are resolved to 
restore or preserve the trade; and what is 
prop cee by this Bill is not only proper, 

ut the only effectual regulation that can 
' be made for this purpose. 

_ _ What remains now, my lords, is to shew, 
that the demolishing of these restraints, 
and laying the trade as open as is consist- 
ent with its being kept under the govern- 
ment of a company, can be attended with 
no real danger or inconvenience. One of 
those dangers, that have been suggested, I 
have already shewn to be chimerical: I 
mean that of allowing low people to go 
over and settle in Turkey, and for that end 
making them free of the Company; but 
the great objection, I find, is that of allow- 
ing the Jews, especially the meaner sort 
of them, to be made free of this Company, 
and to go over and settle in Turkey as 
subjects of Great Britain. This, it is said, 
will either entirely destroy our Turkey 
trade, or throw it entirely mto the hands 
of the Jews. The danger of our trade’s 
being thereby entirely destroyed will arise, 
it is said, from the disputes that will be 
occasioned with the Turkish magistrates, 
who will never be able to distinguish be- 
tween British and Turkish Jews; and from 
the indignation that will be raised in the 
people, at seeing Jews, whom they so 
much despise, enjoying greater privileges 
than themselves. As to the disputes with 


the Turkish magistrates, and their not be-' 


ing able to distinguish between British 
Jews and native Jewa; we know from ex- 
perience, that the Jews are as quiet and 
well behaved as any other set of e 
whatever, and I can see no reason why the 
Turkish magistrates may not distinguish as. 
plainly between British and native Jews, 
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as they now do between British and native 
Christians, especially those of the Roman 
Catholick religion : the distinction will be 
upon record, and will soon be known by 
every one they have any dealings with: 


so that this caa occasion no reasonable dis- | 


pute with any Turkish magistrates; and 
unreasonable disputes may as probably 
arise about British Christians as about Bri- 
tish Jews. | | 


Then, my lords, as to the indignation, | 


which, it is supposed, will arise, in the 
Turkish people, at seeing Jews, whom they 
so much despise, enjoying greater privi- 
leges than themselves; it is true, the Bri- 
tish subjects in Turkey enjoy some very 
great privileges with respect to trade, but 
it has never been found, that the enjoy- 
ment of those privileges raised any trou- 
blesome indignation among the Turks, be- 
cause, in many cases, they experience the 
utility of having British subjects settled 
among them; and though the Turks des- 
pise those Christians that are natives of 
the country, and subject to their power, as 
much as they do the Jews that are in the 
same circumstances, yet they have a very 
different opinion of the European Chris- 
tians that are settled among them on ac~ 
count of trade; and if British Jews were 
to settle among them as British subjects, 
they would soon begin to have the same 
regard for them, they now have for British 
Christians. I can therefore see no solid 
foundation for apprehending, that the al- 
lowing of Jews to go over and settle in 
Turkey as British subjects willkany way 
tend to destroy our trade; and the appre- 
hension that: they will in a short time in- 
gross the whole trade to themselves, is, in 
my opinion, equally arta 

As.a foundation for this apprehension, 
my lords, it is said, that the Jews in Tur- 
key have entirely ingrossed to themselves 


the business of brokerage. Ifit isso, my — 


lords, I believe, it is owing to that ve 
restraint in our Company’s charter whi 
I complain of; for a man who has been 
bred a mere merchant, thinks it below him 
to undertake the business of a broker, 
therefore none of our people who were al- 
lowed to settle in Turkey have ever 
thought of following that husiness; but if 
this restraint were taken off, I do not 
doubt but several of our people would ga 
over to-follow that business: -no man will 
say, that an English Christian is not as well 
qualified for it, both as to his capacity and 
knowledge, as a Turkish Jew can be sup- 
posed to be; and the advocates against 
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this Bill have acknowledged, that the Tur- 
kish Jews have no exclusive patent for 
following this business in Turkey: they 
have engrossed it only by an illegal com- 
bination among themselves, which they 
have been enabied to effectuate, chiefly by 
our restraining any of our meaner sort of 
people from going over to settle in Turkey; 
and as soon as this restraint is taken off, 
this combination may, and probably will, 
be dissolved ; especially if we should follow 
the example of the French, and get an ar-. 
ticle inserted in our capitulations, that no 
British subject shall be obliged to employ 
a Jew broker, or any but such as he 
pleases. 

Having thus, my lords, removed the 
only pretended foundation, hope I have | 
effectually removed the apprehension, that 
our British Jews may ingross the whole of 
our Turkey trade to themselves; and I 
must subsist it to your lordships conside- 
ration, if we are notin greater danger of 
this consequence, as our Turkey Company 
stands now regulated, than we could be, 
should this Bill be passed into a law, and 
English Christians thereby enabled > go 
over and settle in Turkey as brokers. As 
our Company now stands regulated, could 
they refuse the freedom of their Company | 
to any British Jew whois a mere merchant, 
not inhabiting within 20 miles of Lon- 
don, or who is otherwise a freeman of that 
city? Suppose then a number of our Bri- 
tish Jews should desire their freedom, and 
be ready to comply with every thing re- 
quired by the charter, the Company could 
not refuse them their admittance; If they 
should, they would be compelled to it bya 
writ of Mandamus, as the Russia Company 
lately was with respect to Da Costa the 
Jew. Now, my lords, if a great number 
of Jew merchants were thus admitted 
into the Company, might not they send 
over three or four of their number as their 
factors in Turkey; and by means of the 
Turkish Jews, who are now the only bro- | 
kers there, might they not now more ea- | 
sily ingross the trade to themselves, than 
after the passing of this Bill, when there 
would probably soon be a great number of 
our Christian countrymen settled as bro- 
kers in Turkey? In my opinion, therefore, 
my lords, if we could be in any danger of 
having our Turkey trade ingrossed by the 
Jews, that danger would be much greater, 
should this Bill be rejected, than it could 
be, should it be passed into a law: but I 
Go not think we can be in any such danger: 
the Jews are sensible of their being upona 
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better foundation in this country than im 
any other: they are likewise sensible, how 
precarious they might render that founda- 
tion in this country, which is, and I hope, 
always willbe under a popular government, 
should they aim at any thing unpopular, 
which that of their combining to ingrosy 
any trade would certainly be; and for this 
reason, if it were in their power, I am 
convinced, they would not attempt ingross- 
ing our Turkey trade, but will be ready 
if we give them leave, to promote that 
trade, as they do every other branch of 
our foreign commerce. | 

As to the danger, my lords, of ships 
sailing from infected places, or the danger 
of our privileges being given up by private 
men, for their own particular conveniency, 
which, it is said, we may be exposed te, 
by the liberty given to ships to sail to or 
from what: places they please and to ime 
port as well as export whatever goods 
they think fit, surely no one who has read 
the Bill now before your lordships with 
attention, can raise any such objection, 
because the liberty thereby granted is ex- 
pressly restricted, and confined to those 
who shall continue to submit to, and re- 
main under the protection and direction 
of the British ambassador, and consuls 
respectively, for the time being, and sub- 
ject to the by-laws and regulations of the _ 
said Company. By these words, both the 
Company .and the respective consul, as 
well as our ambassador, are vested with as 
ample powers as they are now intitled to, 
for preventing aship’s seta from any in- 
fected place, and, likewise, for preventing 
the nation’s privileges from being given 
up, in any one point, by private men, for 
their own immediate conveniency. 

I hope, my lords, I have now elearly 
shewn, that our Turkey Company is as 
much, nay, more.an: exclusive Company 
than any trading Company in England ; 
that by means of this exclusive privilege 
which the managers of the Company have 
usurped, contrary to the spirit and mean- 
ing of their charter, they have established 
in themselves and friends, a monopol 
the Turkey trade; that by virtue: of this 
monopoly they have kept the English 
goods in Turkey, and the Turkey goods 
in England, at an extravagant high prices 
that their doing so has been the ruin of 
our Turkey trade, and the establishment of 
that of the French; that this Bill is the 
most proper and the only method for de- 
molishing the monopoly which the mana- 
gers of our Turkey Company have usurp- 
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ed, and consequently the most proper me- 
thod we can take, for recovering the trade: 
and lastly, that this Bill, if passed into a 
kaw, can be attended with no real danger 
or inconvenience. ‘This being the case, 
it is no way material, whether we have 
had any petitions presented to us in its 
favour: as the Bill came up from the 
other House, such petitions would, in my 
opinion, have been improper. We know 
that many petitions were presented in its 
favour to the other House, and that no one 
petition was presented against it, except that 
from the Company : there was, indeed one 
brought up against it from the city of Nor- 
wich, but it came too late to be presented to 
the other House, and was probably obtain- 
ed by solicitation, as a counterpoise to a pe- 
tition presented in its favour from many of 
the manufacturers of that city. As to the 
Company’s petition against the Bill, I 
think it is a strong argument in its favour, 
and a proof that it will destroy the mono- 

oly which the managers of that Company 

ave usurped ; and as to the petition trom 
the city of Norwich, I must observe, that 
that city have followed the Turkey Com- 
pany to their ruin: they petitioned against 

ast India stuffs, printed linens, and cali- 
coes, in order to encourage the wear of 
Turkey burdets, though the pretence was 
for encouraging their own woollen stuffs: 
the city of Worcester likewise have fol- 
lowed the Turkey Company, till from fifty 
master manufacturers they are now re- 
duced to four or five; but that city are 
now sensible of their error, and were the 
first who petitioned for such a Bill as this: 
‘I mean the first whose petition was pre- 
sented; for the city of Gloucester were 
the first that petitioned, though the other 
was first presented, because, it seems, the 
member for Worcester had most weight in 
the other House. It must therefore be 
admitted, that this Bill is loudly and ge- 
nerally called for by the people without 
doors; and,1 hope, none of your lord- 
ships take it amiss, that people have not 
troubled you with petitions in favour of a 
Bill sent up from the other House, which 
is very unusual, and is always, I think, im- 
pe r. ate have appeared before your 

ordships by their counsel: by them the 
have, I think, fully shewn, that the Bill is 
an useful and a necessary Bill; and as I 
think it at least the first method we must 
take, if not the only method we can take, 
for recovering our Turkey trade, I shall 
therefore be for committing it. : 
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Lord Delawar : 


My lords; as I may, perhaps, be 
suspected of a little partiality in favour of 
the Turkey Company, I should have been 
silent in this debate, if I had not heard 
several facts mis-stated, and the proceed- 
ings of the Company very much misrepre- 
sented upon this occasion. With respect 
to the noble lord who spoke last, I am too 
well acquainted with his candour to ima- 
gine, that he had any design to impose 
upon this assembly; but he has given too 
much credit to those who are the solici- 
tors for this Bill, and by that means has 
suffered himself to be imposed on, other- 
wise he would not have asserted, that the 
Turkey Company by their charter is an ex- 
clusive company, or that any by-law has 
been made with a design to monopolize 
the trade to the managers or directors ot 
that Company. My lords, no man is ex- 
cluded from being a member of that Com- 
pany, except such as ought, and must 
continue to be excluded, if we are resolv- 
ed to preserve our trade or our privileges 
in Turkey, It is easy. to say, that low 
people, or a great number of people, may 
be kept within the bounds of their duty, 
as easily as a small number of people of 
substance and character; but we have the 
experience of all ages and countries to the 
contrary; and therefore, I am convinced, 
that if we allow low tradesmen and shop- 
keepers to go over and settle in Turkey, 
it will occasion continual disputes between 
us and the Turks, which will at last end in 
our being deprived of all the privileges 
and immunities we now enjoy in that 
country. Suppose the Ottoman Porte, by 
being continually teazed with disputes 
and altercations between our people and 
their own, should resolve to strip us of all 
our privileges, how could we recover 
them? It. is .a country, my lords, from 
whence we reap great advantages by 
trade, but from whencewe couldnot reap, I 
believe, either glory or advantage by war: 
we could therefore redeem our privileges 
no other way but by a larger sum of mo- 
ney than I shall take upon me to name; 
and for this reason we ought to endeavour 
to preserve them, by sending none there 
that will interfere in business with the na- 
tives, nor any that will misbehave, or at- 
tempt to make a wrong or inamoderate use 
of the privileges that have been procured 
them. | 

If all sorts of people were for a small 
fine to be made free of the Company, ean 
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we imagine, that English taylors, shoe- | business to themselves, and have such a 
makers, joiners, and the like, would not | command over the retailers, that no fac- 
go over and settle in all the Turkish cities | tor could expect to sell any goods, if he 
where we have factories established? And | employed a Christian, or even a Mahome- 
as they are more expeft in. their trade | tanbruker. They have not, it is true, any 
than the natives, would not they probably | exclusive charter for this monopoly, but 
meet with great encouragement ? Would | nevertheless, they are very much favoured 


not the natives of each respective calling | and protected in the enjoyment of it by . 


envy them their success? Would notthey | the Turkish laws and magistrates: by 
repine at seeing the bread taken out of | their law, if a merchant or dealer takes a 
their mouths by foreigners? The case | Jew broker into his service, as every one 
would be the same with regard to shop- | must, he cannot lay him aside anc employ 
keepers; and might not this raise an un- | another, without allowing the broker laid 
governable spirit amongst the populace | aside some yearly pension, or dead pay, 
against our whole nation? ‘As to shop- | as they call it; and if the broker dies, the 
keepers, my lords, we have from a late | son pretends a right to be employed as 
accident some experience of what an uni- | broker to all those merchants that em- 
versal clamour ‘they might raise among | ployed his father. Then as tothe Turkish 
the Turkish people. Within these last | magistrates, they are too apt to encourage 
two or three years, some of our factors, | the Jews in their encroachments, because 
finding it difficult to dispose of the Eng- | they generally employ Jews as their 
lish manufactures consigned to them, they | agents in all money matters, and ‘particu- 
began to sell by retail, and to make their | larly in collecting the customs and other 
warehouse a sort of shop. This was pre- | taxes. By these means the Hebrew na- 
sently taken notice of by the shopkeepers | tion in Turkey have got such a knowledge 
of Turkey, and complaint made of it to | of every private man’s affairs, and so 
their magistrates, who insisted, that if this | much power in matters of a public nature, 
practice should be continued, they would | that it is very dangerous to have any dis- 
subject all the English warehouses to the | pute with them ; for upon such occasions 
same duties and regulations that shops are | they have often interdicted, or forbid deal- 
liable to in. that country, which of course | ing with particular merchants, and some- 
obliged our,'English factors to relinquish | times with a whole nation. In these cir- 
that practicé,. ) cumstances your lordships must see, how 
So much, my lords, with regard to | impracticable it would be for any English 
tradesmen and shopkeepers; and now |.Christian to set up as a broker in Turkey; 
with regard tobrokers: I shall grant, that | and.this is the true cause why we have no 
a licensed broker is by the charter ex- | euch brokers in that country, which cause 
cluded from his freedom of the Company, | could not be removed by any regulation in 
and very justly, because, if there were | this Bill; for suppose our Turkey trade 
any, they were very low sort of people, | were thrown entirely into the hands of cur 
when the charter was first granted; but | English Jews, I believe, they would take 
the business has ndw come into some re- | care not to fall out with their brethren, 
pute, and there is nothing in the charter | who,are natives of Turkey, about the bu- 
or-by-laws of the Company, that can pre- | siness of brokerage. 3 
vent a freeman from setting upas abroker | From what I have said, I hope your 
in Turkey, if the thing were practicable. | lordships are convinced, that the Turkey 


There is nothing more usual in the city , Company is not by their charter any other-_ 
of London, than for a man who has failed | wise an exclusive Company, than what 


us a merchant, to set up as a broker; and | was necessary for the establishment, and 


many have got greater estates in the latter | still is necessary for the preservation of © 


capacity than they could have ever ex- | the trade; and with respect to the by-law 


pected in the former. In the Turkey | that has been. so much exclaimed against, | 


trade, merchants have failed, as well as in | I am surprised how it can be thought to be 
every other branch of commerce; and | of any bs lage to our trade, when it is 


some of them would certainly have gone | so evidently calculated for the safety of ° 


‘or returned to Turkey, to set up as | our ships and seamen, and for carrying on 
brokers, if they could have expected en- | the business in a certain regular course. 
couragement ; but they knew the thing | The legislature has, it is true, taken some 
was impracticable. The Jews in that | care to prevent our ships falling into the 
country have so entirely engrossed the | hands of the Barbary pirates, by enacting, 
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that none but ships of force shall sail in 
the Mediterranean sea, under the penalty 
of paying one percent. extraordinary mek 
and the government has taken all possible 
care to keep those pirates at peace with 
us ; but neither of these precautions have 
been found altogether effectual: . The pe- 
nalty inflicted by the act of parliament is 
so small, that even upon a rich ship it is 
not equal to the difference of the expence 
between sailing in ships of force, and sail- 
ing in ships designed only for trade ; there- 
fore, if the penalty were rigorously ex- 
acted, merchants would often chuse to 
pay it, rather than make use of such ships 
as are prone for that trade by the act; 
and besides, the act may be easily evaded 
by sending out small ships, half loaded 
with fish, to be sold in Italy er Sicily, and 
with the rest of the cargo to proceed to 
Turkey; or by making the ship take out 
her. clearance and sail from some port not 
capable of admitting a ship of 200 tons. 
Then as to our being now at peace with 
all the Barbary pirates, experience may 
convince us how precarious that depen- 
dence is; for none of these piratical towns 
keep peace any longer than they find it 
their interest to do so, and therefore the 
best way to keep peace with them, is to 
oblige our merchants to make use of such 
ships as may prove an overmatch for most 
of their rovers. This the Turkey Com- 
pany designed by the by-law complained 
of, so far at least as was in their power ; 
and this, I am convinced, was their chief 
design; for as tp their not sending out a 
new cargo till they were informed by their 
‘factors that the old was near disposed of, 


it was no more than what every private 


merchant does tn every branch of trade. 
Therefore, if there had been no such by- 
Jaw: if the members had been under no 
restriction, but at full liberty to send out 
their goods in what ships, and at what 
times they pleased, no member ought to 
have sent out his goods in ships of no force, 
and no one woul have sent out a cargo 
of any sort of goods, till he had informa- 
tion from his factor, that there would be a 
demand for it by the time of its arrival: 
this the Company always took care to do, 
as soon and as often as they had any such 
information ; for it has been proved at 
your lordships’ bar, that the markets both 
_at home and abroad were always kept 
fully supplied. 

In this debate, my lords, I find great 
stress has been laid upon a supposition, 
that the Turkey Company has always 
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been under the management of a particu- 
lar set of men, who directed allthe resolu- 
tions of the Company, both as to their by- 
laws, and as to their sending out any trad- 
ing ships, and that this set of men made 
use of their power for their own particular 
advantage, to the ruin of the trade of their 
country. But this, I think, is impossible, 
in a Company where every mere merchant 
may insist upon his being admitted, for 
such a small sum as 25 or 50/.; for if any 
such set of men had got the management 
of the Company, stad had made such a 
bad use of their power, I hope, there never 
wanted a sufficient number of merchants 
of the city of London, who would have 
had public spirit enough to get themselves 
admitted, in order to defeat such a combi- 
nation by taking the management out of 
the hands of a set of men, who had so - 
wickedly combined to ruin the trade of 
their country. | 

But this is not the only groundless sup- 
position that must be made, in order to 
shew, that the managers of the Company 
here have ruined the trade, by setting too 
high a price upon our English manufac- 
tures in Turkey, or upon the Turkish 
commodities here: for this purpose we 
must likewise suppose, that they have the 
absolute direction of all the factors settled 
in Turkey, as well as of the Company 
here. Now, this, my lords, must appear 
to be impossible, if we reflect but the least 
upon the nature of the Turkey Company. 
By the constitution of that Company any 
freeman may go over and settle as a factor 
in Turkey, and every member of the Com- 
pany here may employ what factor he 
pleases there. If, then, the managers of 
the Company had set too high a price 
upon their goods, can we suppose, that — 
some of the members, perhaps their rivals 
in power, would not have sent over a fac- 
tor of their own, and aah him to sell 
their goods at a lower price than that fixed 
by the managers of the Company? And 
would not they have done the same with 
respect to the sale of their returns here at | 
home? It is therefore impossible, 1 think, 
to suppose, that any man concerned in the 
Turkey trade, let him have what manage- 
ment of the Company he will, could fix a 
higher price either upon his Fal ab ‘or 
imports, than what the nature of the trade 
mace absolutely necessary for producing a 
reasonable profit to the adventurer. 

For this reason, my lords, if the French 
merchants sell their woollen manufactures 
in Turkey, cheaper than our merchants 
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sell English manufactures of the same 
kind, it cahnot proceed from any misma- 
nagement of the Turkey Company, or of 
any of the members thereof: 1t must pro- 
ceed from some other cause; and those 
who consider how much cheaper labour is 
in France than it is in England, may easily 
find out the cause. What is the reason | 
do not know, but itis certain, that labour- 
ers and workmen of all kinds desire less 
wages in France, than are required here 
in England ; and I believe, their manufac- 
turers and master-tradesmen are content 
with a less profit; which enables their 
merchants to under-sell us in every sort of 
manufacture, in which they can possibly 
rival us. Fire-arms, swords, toys of all 
kinds, as well as woollen manufactures, are 
sold infinitely cheaper in France than in 
England; and though they pay dearer for 
their wool than we do, yet the expence of 
the wool bears such a small proportion, in 
any manufacture, to the expence of the 
labour, that the cheapness of the latter 
much more than overbalances the dear- 
ness of the former. This is the chief rea- 
son why, with respect to woollen manu- 
factures, they under-sell us in Turkey; 
and to this I must add, that the woollen 
manufacturers of France have great en- 
couragement from the public, by pre- 
miums and other advantages, which our 
manufacturers have nothing of. | 
From hence your lordships may see the 
true cause of the French success in the 
Turkey trade; and what has very much 
contributed to this success, is, that their 
manufacturers have invented a sort of 
cloth which is more agreeable to the 
Turkish taste and climate, than any sort 
of manufacture ever yet made in England, 


though our Turkey Coutpany have been. 
0 


‘at great pains to get such a cloth made by 
our manufacturers here ; and if such a 
eloth could be made in some of our remote 
counties, where labour is cheap, it is to be 
hoped, our manufacturers would be con- 
tent, with such a small profit, as to enable 
our merchants to sell it in Turkey as cheap 
as the French do theirs; but I am sure, 
_ there is nothing in this Bill that can con- 
‘ tribute towards our inventing such a cloth, 
or towards enabling our merchants to sell 
eur manufactures cheaper in Turkey than 
' they do at present. 7 
I hope I have convinced your lordships, 
- that the success of the French trade is no 
argument for proving, that our Turkey 
Company, by any combination among 
themselves, have endeavoured to reap an 
{ VOL. XIII. : | 
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purchased at the second 
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extravagant profit upon their sales of our. 
manufactures in Turkey ; and now with re- 


gard to the sales of the Turkish commodi- 
ties here, particularly those of raw silk 
and mohair yarn, I need not repeat the 
reasons that were assigned by the noble 
duke for the late decay in the importation 
of these commodities, and therefore shall 
only take notice of what was said by the 
noble lord for proving, that the Company 
extorted too high a price for them here. 
My lords, I never before heard, that the 
dearness of any commolity made the use 
of it unfashionable ; for I have generally 
observed, that the more it costs, the more 
fashionable it is to make use of it; there- 
fore its having become unfashionable to 
wear mohair buttons or button-holes, 
seems to be a proof, that the Company 
sold their mohair yarn too cheap, rather 
than that they exacted too high a price 
for it. This argument then proves the 
contrary of what the noble lord intended ; 
and as to the proof he brought from the 
act of the 6th of the late king, it will, when 
rightly considered, appear to be no proof 
at all of what he alleges. That act, my 
lords, instead of being a proof of the Com- 
pany’s making an extravagant profit by 
the raw silk and mohair yarn they 1m- 
ported, is, in my opinion, a proof of their 
regard for the interest of their country, 
by taking care that we should not buy 
goods at the second hand, when we could 
buy them much cheaper at the first, though 
the expence of our navigation made them 
come as dear to the ae here, as when 
and. 
To explain what I mean, my lords, I 


must observe, that as the French make 


very little use of Turkish raw silk or mo- 
hair yarn, or, indeed, of any of the bulky 
commodities of Turkey, their merchants 
are at a loss very often with what to load 
their homeward-bound ships, and there- 


fore their homeward freight costs little or 


nothing, the goods being often taken in 
by way of ballast. Then again I must ob- 
serve, that the freight from Marseilles to 
Leghorn costs little or nothing, because 
ships are continually going between these 
two places with passengers: and lastly, 1 
must observe, that as our imports trom 
Italy take up much less room than our ex- 
ports, the bulky goods brought hither 
from thence, pay but a very small freight. 
From these three observations it is evident, 
that Turkish raw silk, and other bulky 
goods, may be transported from Turkey 
to Marseilles, from Marseilles to Leghorn, 
[390-} | 
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and from thence to England, for a less 
expence of freight than from Turkey di- 
rectly to England ; and, consequently, our 
Italian merchants might have brought the 
French Turkey silk, and other bulky goods 
from Leghorn, and might have sold them 
as cheap, if not cheaper here, than our 
Turkey merchants could do; but then the 
prime cost was much more to the nation, 
and at the same time it discouraged our 


own navigation, and encouraged that of 


the French. 

Thus your lordships must see, that 
though our Turkey Company could have 
sold their Turkish raw silk and mohair 
yarn, as cheap as any that was imported 


from Leghorn, yet it was the interest of 
the nation, and for the encouragement of 
our navigation, to prohibit that sort of 


commerce; therefore we ought, in reason, 
and, I am sure, in charity, to conclude, 
that it was the Company’s regard for the 
interest of their country, and not any de- 
sign to make extravagant profits by their 
sales, that made them propose and solicit 
an act of parliament for prohibiting the 
importation: of raw silk and mohair yarn 
of the product or manufacture of Asia, 
from any ports in the Streights or Levant 
seas, except such as are within the domi- 
nions of the Grand Seignior. 

I hope your lordships are, by this time, 


generally convinced, that the late decay of | 
the noble lord who spoke last does not 


our Turkey trade is not owing to any ex- 
clusive privilege enjoyed L J the Company, 
or to any monopoly acquired by the di. 
rectors or managers of the Company. It 
is true, no man can trade to Turkey with- 
out being free of the Company, but then, 
no man that is qualified for the trade can 
be refused his freedom. I never heard 
that they refused the freedom of the Com- 
pany to any man that desired it: I never 

eard of any complaint of this kind, ex- 
cept one that has been mentioned upon 
this occasion, and even there the petition 
was not refused, it was only adjourned, 
because an objection was made, that .the 


| powoue was not.a mere merchant, bnta 
ruggist, therefore the court adjourned 


givin an answer to the petition till the 
ct should be enquired into. Then qs to 
the pretended monopoly, I have shewn 
that no such monopoly can be set up by 


the directors, unless they have the abso-: 


lute direction of all the factors settled in 


Turkey, as well as that of the Cempany 
here; and neither of these, much less 
both, can, in my opinion, be sipposed to 


he possible, 


Turkey trade, we ought to en 
Into the nature of the trade, before we 
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I have, my lords, as great an aversion. 
to monopolies in trade as any of your lord- 
ships can have, because, by the high price 
they set upon our manufactures in foreign: 
countries, they prevent the consumption ; 
but as itis the national interest to have 
our manufactures sold as cheap as possible 
in foreign countries, so it is the national 
interest to have our imports from thence - 
bought at as low a price as possible; and 


-as the laying of a trade quite open, runs 


down the price of our manufactures in any 
foreign country, so it raises the price of 
the manufactures or commodities we pur- 
chase there for home consumption or use, 
as we have of late years experienced in 
the trade to Africa, where we now pay 
for slaves, and almost every thing we pur- 
chase, double or treble the price we paid 
formerly. Therefore, when a question 
arises, whether the trade to any country 


ought to be laid quite open, it ought to be 


well considered, whether the nation may 
not lose more by raising the price of the 
commodities we purchase in that country, 
than by reducing the price of the commo- 
dities we carry thither for sale; and as 
this may be the case with respect to the 
irenarrowly 


pass such an enlarging Bill as this we have 


‘now before us. 


As tothe objection relating to the Jews, 


seem to have considered the nature of that. 
people, and the difference between the 


British Christians now settled in Turkey, 
and the British Jews that would, go over 
and settle there, should this Bill be passed 


intoalaw. The Jews, my lords, let them 


‘be born in what country they will, look 


upon themselves as all of the same nation : 
those born in China are as much of the 
Hebrew nation as those born in England, 
or any other country; and wherever they 
meet, they consider themselves as coun- 
trvmen: they associate together, go ta 
the same synagogue, speak the same 


‘language, and have the same customs. 
-Can this be said of the Christians born or 


settled in Turkey? Have not they dif- 
ferent churches, different languages, and 
different customs? Do the British Chris- 
tians settled in Turkey associate them- 
selves with the native Christians there, 
any more than with the native Mussulmen ? 
It will always, therefore, be more difficult 


for the Turks, especially the populace, ta 


distinguish between the British Jews and 
the native Jews, than it is now to distin- 
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ish between the British Christians and 
the Christfans who are born in that coun- 


try, and in every respect the subjects of 


the Ottoman Porte; and this difficulty will 
not only occasion murmurings among the 
people, but many more discussions be- 
tween our consuls and the Turkish magis- 
trates, than have ever yet happened, or 
can happen, while the trade continues 
under the present regulations. From all 
which I must conclude, my lords, that the 
Bill now before us can be of no service 
towards recovering or increasing our 
Turkey trade, but, on the contrary, must 
be attended with such consequences as will 
probably occasion the loss of the whole ; 
and therefore, I must be against our taking 
the trouble to consider it in a committee. 


_ Viscount Lonsdale : 


: My lords; I am so very sensible of 
the influence which the passions and pre- 
judices of men have upon their under- 
standing and judgment, that it is always 
with great caution I determine, and with 
great diffidence I speak upon any subject 
relating to trade ; but I think I never had 
less difficulty to determine myself than 
with regard to the question now before us. 
That monopolies, or combinations for en- 
grossing any branch of trade, are in them- 
_ selves unjust,- and inconsistent’ with the 
public good, has been acknowledged by 
every lord who has spoke in this debate 
and is confirmed by the severe laws made 
against it by this and all other wise na- 
tions: upon the present question therefore, 
the first thing we are to enquire into, is, 
whether any set of men have got, or may 
get a monopoly of our Turkey trade, or 
whether therejhas been, or may be a com- 
bination among a particular sort of men 
for engrossing to themselves alone the 
whole of that trade? That there may be 
such a monopoly or combination, can, I 
think, be doubted by no man who consi- 
ders the powers which the Turkey Com- 
pany have usurped; and that there has 
n such a thing, the nation has from the 
effects too fatally experienced. 
_ Whatever may be pretended, my lords, 
the bye-law made by the Company, for 
porns ay member’s sending out or 
ringing home any goods except in the 
Company’s ships, could be designed for 
nothing else, but to enable the directors or 
managers of the Company to engross the 
whole trade to themselves; for that law 
being once made and submitted to, the 
Company, that is to say, the directors and 
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managers of the Company, had of course 
the power to direct when the ships should 
sail, and what quantity of goods, as well as_ 
what sort of goods, each member should 
be allowed to send out or bring home in 
such a ship: nay, they had the power to 
appoint the whole loading, the very mo- 
ment they took the ship into their service ; | 
and if any member came afterwards to de- 
sire to: send a parcel of goods by such a 
ship, they could then answer, he was come 
too late, the ship had already her full 
loading ; and therefore, I think, it is plain, 
that from the moment this by-law was 
made and submitted to, the directors or 
managers of the Company got a monopoly 
of our Turkey trade to themselves and 
their friends. I say, submitted to; for I 
wonder how it came to be submitted to. 
I am clearly of opinion, the Company had 
no power to make such a by-law: it was 
not only contrary to the spirit, -but to the 
seg ba words of their charter, which pro- 
vides, that no bye-law, to be made by the 
Company, shal] ‘ tend to the hindrance of 
the trade or traffic of any member thereof,” 
I am therefore surprized, that some of the 
members of the Compariy did not send out 
a ship upon their private account, and 
stand a suit with the Company for the 
broke or penalty inflicted by this bye-law. 
If there ia been such a public spirit 
among the citizens of London, as the no- 
ble lord who spoke last was pleased to 
mention, some of them would before now 
have tried this point with the Company ; 
but we ail know how cautious a private 
man is to engage in a law suit with a publio 
company ; and I must say, they have, in my 
opinion, chose the most prudent method, 
which is that of trying to have the point 
determined by act of parliament, because 
it is less expensive, less tedious, and more 
authentic, than the determination of any 
of the courts below. I therefore hope, 
your lordships will maturely consider what 
you are about to do upon this occasion; 
for if you reject the Bill now before you, 
it will for ever establish this bye-law of 
the Turkey Company: no man will here- 
after think of trying the validity of it at 
common law : no judge, I believe, would 
venture to decide against it, after it has 
been under the consideration of this 
House, and passed without censure; se 


that the question now before us, really is, 


whether you will establish a monopoty of 
our Turkey trade in those who are now, 
or shall hereafter be the managers of the 
Company? and if you do this, I may ven- 
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ture to prophesy, what will be the conse- 


quence. 

_ The noble lord was pleased to say, that 
no man, or set of men, can get the ma- 
nagement of the Turkey Company, be- 
cause by their charter they can refuse the 
freedom of their Company to no mere 
merchant, who is willing to pay the fine 
and submit to the bye-laws; but will any 
man apply for his freedom, when he knows, 
he can carry on no trade without the 
leave of those who are then the managers, 
which must be the case as long as this bye- 
law remains in force? We must suppose, 
that whilst this bye-law subsists, no man 
who is not in friendship with the then ma- 
nagers, and resolved to join in combination 
with them, will apply for his freegom ; and 
if any should, we may depend on it, that 
the managers will always admit two of 
their dependents for every one indepen- 
dent man they are forced to admit, by 
which means they will still be able to keep 
in their hands the management of the Com- 
pany; for in all corporations, where the 
managers may admit whom they please to 
the freedom of the corporation, we know 
how easy it is for those who have once got 
the management of the corporation into 
their hands, to retain that management as 
long as they please, especially when no 
man’s private interest can induce him to 
endeavour to get the management taken 
_ out of their hands, which is the case with 
regard to the Turkey Company ; for whilst 
the bye-law I have mentioned remains in 
force, a private man will always find his 
account more in joining with the directors 
than in contending with them.” _ 

It has been said, my lords, that no set 
of men can get a monopoly of the Turkey 
trade, unless they had the absolute direc- 
tion, not only of our Company at home, 
but of all our factors settled in Turkey, 
which, it is said,is impossible; because any 
man who is once admitted to his freedom, 
may go over and settle in Turkey as a fac- 
tor. It is true, my lords, any freeman 
may go over and settle in Turkey as a fac- 
tor; but how shall he get any business? If 
any member of the Company here should 
consign his goods to him, such a member 
would never again be allowed to send 
goods in any of the Company’s ships, and, 
by the bye-law, he can send in none other : 
Nay, he could not so much as get home 
‘the cargo commissioned from such a fac- 
tor. We may therefore be assured, that 
no man will go out to Turkey as a factor, 
without having the friendship of the di- 
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rectors here: no man will continue as a 
factor there, without cultivating that friend- 
ship; and therefore, whoever has the di- 
rection of our Company here, must always 
have the direction of all our factors there. 

Thus, my lords, it is evident, that whilst 
this bye-law continues in force, the ma- 
nagers of the Company may, and, I be- 
lieve, will engross the whole trade to them- 
selves and their friends: that is to say, a 
particular set of men will have a monopoly 
of the trade; and the use they designed to 
make of this monopoly, appears very > 
plainly from the express words of the pre- 
ambles to the orders in the Company’s 
books: ¢ To raise the price of our cloth in 
Turkey, and raw silk at home,’ are the 
very words of these preambles, and more 
barefacedly shew the design of these me- 
nopolizers, than was ever avowed, I be- 
lieve, by any monopolizers whatsoever. 
To raise the price both of their imports 
and exports is, I shall grant, the secret 
design of all those who aim at a monopoly, 
either by charter or combination ; but it is 
so inconsistent with the public good, that, 
I believe, it was never before openly pro- 
fessed ; and I am surprized how any one 
who reads these words, can be at a loss 
for the true cause of the decay of our 
Turkey trade. . 

It can be nothing else, my lords, but 
that of ‘ raising the price of our cloth in 
Turkey, and raw silk at home,’ in order to 
enrich the adventurer by an immoderate 
profit upon both. It was this that first 
tempted the French to rival us, and has 
since enabled them almost to undo us in 
the Turkey trade. [I shall grant, that by 
the many taxes we have upon the neces- 
saries, as well as the conveniences of life, 


the price of labour has been raised in Eng- 


land, especially here about London, a little 
above what it is in France; but the dif- 
ference is not so great as to over-balance 
the difference between the price of wool 
in France, and the price of it in England ; 
nor could all the advantages given by the 
public to the unexperienced manufactu- 
rers of France, have set them upon a par 
with the experienced manufacturers here 
in England; therefore:I am persuaded, 
that the French woollen manufactures 
could’ never have been sold cheaper in 
Turkey, than our manufactures might 
have been sold, had not our exporters 
insisted upon a higher profit than the 
French -exporters desired. It is . true, 
there are several sorts of French manu- 
factures, especially toys, which, are sold 
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cheaper in the shops at Paris, than ours 
are in the shops at London; because ours 
are generally more substantial, and better 
workmanship, and because our shop- 
keepers at London insist upon having a 
pa profit, than, I believe, is expected 
y the shop-keepers in any part of the 
world. It is the same with respect to the 
French woollen manufactures: they are 
more slight and showy than ours, and 
therefore appear cheaper to an ignorant 
urchaser, bat are never found to be so 
y experience, when our merchants or 
shopkeepers sell ours at a moderate profit. 
Therefore, I am persuaded, that the pre- 
ference given to French cloths in Turkey, 
is not owing to their being better suited to 
the taste and climate of the country, but 
to the immoderate profit exacted by our 
Turkey Company upon all the cloths they 
send thither. 
However, my lords, I shall for this once 


~ 


grant, that the French have invented a 


sort of cloth, which is better suited to the 
taste and climate of Turkey, than any sort 
of cloth we have hitherto sent thither: 
even this may be, nay, pe: is owing 
to our trade’s having been monopolized 
for many years by a certain set of men, 
who went on in the old beaten path, with- 
out ever once setting their invention to 
work, in order to find out a new sort of 
cloth, that might be more agreeable to the 
taste and climate of the people they dealt 
with. If our Turkey trade had been quite 
open, this would not have been the case : 

There would have been a mutual rivalship 
among all our Turkey merchants, and 

every man’s invention would have been 

upon the rack, to find out some sort of 
cloth that might be more agreeable to the 
poke of Turkey, than any sent thither by 

is rivals. In this competition some luck 

man might have hit on that sort of cloth 
which the French have since invented ; 
and supposing that we are not so good at 
invention as the French, and might not, 
therefore, have found out this sort of cloth,. 
yet we are allowed to be so good at imita- 
tion, that we generally improve upon all 
foreign inventions, . It is, therefore, sur- 
prizing to me, that in twenty or thirty 
years time, our Turkey Company could 
not instruct our manufacturers to imitate 
and improve this sort of French cloth ; and 

since they have been so unsuccessful, I 

think we should lay the trade open, to try, 
at least, if some merchant, dealing upon 

his own private account, may not be more 

successful. _ 
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So much, my lords, with regard to our 
exports to Turkey, at least the chief 
branch, which is that of our woollen ma- 
nufactures; for as to the other exports 
either from France or England, if the 
French have some that we have not, we 
have some, such as lead, tin, and man 
sorts of iron ware, which they have little 
or none of; and now with regard to our 
imports, especially raw silk and mohair 
yarn, the act of parliament prohibiting 
their importation from Italy, is to me, 
notwithstanding what was said by the 
noble lord who spoke last, a demonstrative 
proof, that our Turkey Company exacted 
an immoderate profit upon these commo- 
dities, otherwise our Italian merchants 
could never have imported them from Leg- 
horn to any advantage ; for setting aside 
the freight, let us consider the many ad- 
ditional articles of expence these commo- 
dities are loaded with, when imported 
from Italy, which they are quite free from, 
when imported directly from Turkey : 
first, they must be unloaded and pay shore 
dues, and afford a moderate profit to the 
importer, at Marseilles: secondly, they 
must be re-loaded, and pay shore dues at 
that port for Leghorn: thirdly, they must 
be unloaded and pay shore dues, with com- 
mission to the French factor, and ware- 
house room at Leghorn: fourthly, they 
must pay brokerage to the broker who 
sells them, and commission to the English 
factor who buys them at Leghorn for his 
correspondent here; and fifthly, they must 
be re-loaded, and pay shore dues at Leg- 
horn for England. These are all addi- 
tional articles of expence, which these 
commodities are quite free from, when im- 
ported hither directly from Turkey; and, 
In my opinion, the freight must likewise be 
dearer in this round-about way than it can 
be in the direct, for I donot remember its 
having been proved at our bar, that ever 
any French ships returned from Turkey, 
or any English ships from Italy, without a 
loading, or that the passage-boats between 
Marseilles and Leghorn required no 
freight, or but a small freight, in propor- 
tion to the distance, for any goods they 
carried. From all which I must conclude, 
that, if our Turkey merchants had not 
exacted an extravagant profit upon the 
silk and mohair yarn imported by them, 
our Italian ‘merchants neither would, nor 
could have thought of importing any such 
commodities from Italy; and how detri- 
mental this practice of our Turkey mer- 
chants has been to our silk and our mohair 
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manufactures, I shall leave to your lord- 
ships to determine. | 
rom the observations I have made, m 

lords, there is not, I think, the least dif- 
ficulty in determining, that the managers 
of the Turkey Company, by means of their 
by-law, not only may, but have monopo- 
lized the whole trade to themselves and 
their friends; and this was, I am con- 
vinced, their chief, if not their only de- 
sion, in making that by-law; for as to 
their pretending that their design was to 
eae our ships and seamen from the 

arbary pirates, 1t can be nothing but a 
pretence. If that had been their sole de- 


sign, they might have enforced the act of 


the 13th and 14th of king Charles 2, by 
increasing the penalty upon sueh of their 
members as should send goods in any ship 
of less force than what is described in that 
act, but they had from hence no occasion 
for restraining their members from sending 
goods in any ship but such as was entirely 
under their direction ; and much less had 
they occasion, from any thing in the na- 
ture of a fair trade, to take the least care 
for preventing the markets being glutted; 
for no man, for his own sake, will send 
goods to a foreign market, till he has in- 
formation that they may probably be 
sold at a reasonable profit; and the less 
profit he desires, the more he encourages 
the trade of his country; and therefore, 
in every trading country, the legislature 
should take care, that no man who is con- 
‘tent with a reasonable, shall be under the 


power of one who insists upon an exorbi- | i 3 
our factors or consuls there, especially as 
he nvust continue to submit to, and remain 
under the 
British ambassador, and consuls respec- 
tively, for the time being, and subject to 
the by-laws and regulations of the Turkey 


tant advantage. 

Having thus shewn, my lords, that the 
by-law for restraining the members of the 
Turkey Company from sending goods in 
any but a joint ship, has not only made 
that Company an exclusive company, but 
has established an absolute monopoly in 
the managers of the Company for the time 
being, and their friends, I shall next con- 
sider that exclusion established by their 
charter, with respect to all his majesty’s 
subjects under the degree of a mere mer- 
chant. It is easy to see through the se- 
cret reason of this exclusion, when the 
charter was first granted. There were 
then but few mere merchants in England, 
and from thence the merchants, who soli- 
cited the charter, concluded, that if they 
could obtain this exclusion, it would be 
easy for them to engross the whole trade 
to themselves, and such ofheir friends as 
should be willing to submit to their dic- 
tates. Perhaps, even at that time they 
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be dangerous to admit manufacturers, 


shop-keepers, or tradesmen, to the free- 
dom of the Company, because of the dis« 
putes that might be occasioned by many 
of them going over to settle in Turkey; 
and this pretence was easily received as 2 
solid reason by courtiers, who, from their 
ignorance of trade, or from ‘private mo- 


tives, have generally been fond of grant- 


ing exclusive charters ; but experience, if 
we will attend to it, will convince us, that 
this was then, as it is now, nothing but a 
pretence. We have: merchants, factors, 
and consuls in Spain, and in every trading 
country in Europe, yet none, or very few 
of our shop-keepers or tradesmen go over 
to settle in any foreign country. The 
natale solum prevails as much among 
the vulgar, perhaps more than it does 
among those of superior rank: no man 
who can live at home will go to settle in 
any foreign country, unless he has a pros- 
pect of some extraordinary advantage; 
and as to those tradesmen who may not be 
able to live at home, it is very certain, that 
all of them would chuse to go to our plan- 
tations, or to some country in Europe, ra- 
ther than to any part of Turkey. From 
hence, I think, we may be fully convinced, 
that if allthe shop-keepers and tradesmen 
of the kingdom were free of the Turkey 


Company, very few of them would go over 


to settle in Turkey; and if a poor man 
cannot live at home, I can see no reason 
why we should prevent his going to settle 
in 


urkey, upon the invitation of some of — 


rotection and direction of the 


Company, during the whole time he cone 


tinues there as a British subject. 


What a luxuriant fancy may suggest, I 


do not know, but really, my lords, I can 
not suppose, that any great number of our 
low people would go over to settle in 


Turkey, were it put as much into their 
power as is proposed by this Bill; conse- 
quently I can apprehend no danger from 
any disputes that can arise upon that ac- 
count; and as to the dispute mentioned by. 
the noble lord, in relation to our factors 
selling by retail, I must say, I think the 
Turkish magistrates were in the right: if 
our factors hoo open shop, they ought 
to pay the same duties that are paid by 
other shop-keepers; and if any of eur 


@ 
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shop-keepers should go over to settle there 
as shop-keepers, they must certainly do the 
same. Such disputes may, upon all oc- 
casions, be easily determined by reasonable 
men; and if the Ottoman Porte should, 
without. any reason, deprive us of our pri- 
vileges, we must, we may recover them by 
force of arms; for I was surprized to hear 
the noble lord say, that in such a case we 
could not compel them to do us justice. 
This, I say, I was surprized at, because, 1 
think, there is no nation lies more exposed 
to our resentment than the Turks do, on 
account of the many islands they possess 
in the Archipelago, the many sea-ports 
they have that lic exposed to a bombard- 
ment from the sea, and the capital itself, 
which might be rendered desolate by an 
English squadron, sent thither for: that 
purpose, as Cromwell once threatned to 
0. 


We have therefore nothing to appre- 
hend from abolishing this exclusive part 
of the Company’s charter; but on the 
contrary we have, I think, several advan- 
tages to expect. Would it not be an ad- 
vantage to our trade, to have our rich silk 
weavers made members of the Company, 


hair yarn upon their own account? Would 
it not be an advantage to our trade, to 
have some. of our rich woollen manufac- 
turers made members of the Company, 
- and enabled to export our mannfactures 

n their own account? Could it be any 
disadvantage to the nation to have some 
of our rich shop-keepers free of the Com- 
pany, and enabled to import Turkish bur- 
dets and other manufactures upon their 
ewn account, in case they found them- 
selves imposed on by the: extortion of our 
Turkey merchants? Even our druggists 
might with advantage to the nation be ad- 
mitted to the freedom of the Company, 
and thereby intitled to import drugs from 
Turkey upon their own account, which 


they certainly would do, if they found the | 
‘laying the trade open, we should enhance 
: the prime cost of our imports from Turkey, 
i1 should, nevertheless, be for agreeing to 


Turkey merchants exacting from them an 
unreasonable profit, or entering into an 
combination for that purpose; for thoug 
drugs, when ignorantly applied or whim- 
sically taken, are often pernicious, yet it 
must be allowed, that they are necessary 
for preserving the health of the people, 
and therefore the public good requires, 
that they should be-imported and retailed 
at as ons rate-us-possible. 

- I can therefore, my lords,. foresee no 
danger, but on the contrary many advan- 
gages that might accrue to the nation, by 


- 


e 
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‘knows that in Turkey we do dispose of 
‘large quantities of our product and manu- 
‘factures, and, I believe we might dispose 
.of much larger quantities of both, if our 
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laying the Turkey trade as open as is in- 


tended by the Bill now before us. As tothe 


Jews, I amsurprised to hear any objection 
made to the Bill on their account; be- 


cause, with respect to Jews, as Jews, this 


Bill can make no alteration in the Turkey 
trade. Arenot the Jews born in England 
as much his majesty’s subjects as those of 
any other nation or religion whatever? 
Could the Turkey Company refuse the 
freedom oftheir Company to any man, on 
account of his being a Jew, if he were 


every other way qualified ? Therefore, if 


the British Jews. do not now get them- 
selves admitted to the freedom of the 


Turkey Company, it is not on account of 
their b 

fetters that are put by the managers of 
that Company upon every member, let 
him be of what nation or religion he will; 


eing Jews, but on account of the 


and it is those fetters that. prevent Chris- 


_tians as well as Jews from. seeking to be 
‘members of the Turkey Company; be- 
‘cause, if they were admitted, they could 


pretend to no share of the Turkey trade, 
without submitting to be the slaves of the 


‘then managers and directors of the Com- 
pany, as I have already gufficiently shewn. 
and enabled to import raw silk and mo- | 


The other objection, with respect to the 


! prime cost: of our imports, would, indeed, 
;have something more the appearance of 
reason, if Turkey were a country that took 


off none of our product or manufactures, 
and from whence we imported nething but 
one 


exporters would sell them there at a mo- 
derate profit; and it is likewise well 


‘known, that Turkey is a country from 
' whence we import great quantities of ma- 
‘terials for our manufactures, and many 
sorts of drugs which are necessary for the 


reservation of health. ‘Therefore, if we 
had some reason to apprehend, that. b 


it; but, my lords, we have not even this 
consequence to apprehend. The Turks 
were a people that understood the value 
of money, and the value of the commo-~ 
dities they had to dispose of, as ‘also the 
value of what we had to sell, long be- 
fore we had any trade with them; and 
therefore, laying the trade open 
may, very probably, lessen the price of 
Turkish commodities here, but it cannot 
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enhance the prime cost in Turkey. It 
is true, the lessening of the price here, 
will of course increase the quantities of 
our imports; but that loss will, I am per- 
suaded, be fully made good to the nation, 
by-the increase of our exports. 

With regard to the African trade, my 
lords, the case was very different: the 
people of that country, when we first be- 
- gan to trade thither, knew nothing of the 
value of money, or of any thing either 
they or we had to dispose of; and, I be- 
lieve, they have, by the trade’s being 
open, come at last to a little more know- 
ledge in the value of things. But will 
any one say, that the nation has suffered 
by the openness of that trade? Are not we 
still great gainers upon the balance of that 
trade? And would not we be much greater 
gainers, if the people of that country could 
find any thing to give for the manufac- 
tures they want of us? Though the prime 
cost of many of the African commodities 
has of late years been enhanced, and 
though many sorts of our manufactures 
are now sold there at a lower price than 
they were at first, yet a considerable ba- 
lance comes home to us yearly in gold, 
and that balance would be much more 
considerable, if the inhabitants would be 
industrious, and could learn the art of 
finding and working mines; for our mer- 
chants are never at a loss what to send te 
_ Africa, the only difficulty is, to put the 

people there upon finding something to 
give in return, which in one part of Africa 
consists chiefly in slaves; and if the 
price of slaves in Africa has of late been 
enhanced, it is not so much owing to 
the trade’s being open, as to the great 
increase of the French and Spanish plan- 
tations as well as ours; and, ae 
to the African princes being more at 
peace with-one another; for it is their 
mutual wars that furnish the Europeans 
with slaves, because they sell the prisoners 
they take in war, but can have none to 
dispose of when they are at peace among 
themselves. : 

. From hence, my lords, I am apt to be- 
lieve, that ifour African trade had been as 
much confined as our Turkey trade is now, 
the price of slaves would have been ‘as 
high in Africa, and much higher in our 
plantations, than it is at present, because 


the Company neither could, nor would 


have sold at such a small profit as our pri- 


‘ vate merchants now do; andas the French, 


Dutch, and Portuguese, “&s well as we, 
carry on a frade to the coast of Africa, the 
4 
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natives would have learned, from our mu- 
tual rivalship, to have sold their other 
goods as dear, and to have bought Euro- 
pean commodities as cheap as they do at 
resent, even supposing our African trade 
ad been as much confined as our trade to 
Turkey. But if our African trade had 
been as much confined: if none of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects could have traded to Africa 
without being admitted members of that 
Company: and if the members of that 
Company had been, by a bye-law, restrain- 
ed from sending any goods to Africa, or 
bringing any goods from thence, except 
in the Company’s ships: that is to say, if 
the directors of the African Company, for 
the time being, had had a monopoly ofthe 
trade, I submit it to your lordships, whe- 
ther our African trade could have been in 
so flourishing a condition as it is at present. 
For my own part, I do not believe we 
should now have had any African trade at 
all, or but a very little more than was ne- 
cessary for supplying our sugar plantations 
with negroes at a very high price; and 
this would have had as bad an effect upon 
our sugar aaa as our Turkey mo- 
nopoly has had upon our mohair manufac- 
tures. | 
We have no occasion, therefore, my 
lords, to enter into any deep researches 
about the affairs of Asia, or of any foreign 
country, in order to find out the cause of 
the decay of our Turkey trade. To me 
the cause is obvious: it is the monopoly, 
which the directors of our Turkey Com- 
pany have enjoyed, ever since they made 
the bye-law for restraining their members 
from sending out, or bringing home, any ~ 
goods but in the joint ships of the Com- 
pany. ‘Therefore, if we have a mind to 
restore our Turkey trade, or even to pre- 
serve what we have left of it, we must 
abolish that monopoly. For this purpose 
the Bill now before us is, I think, extreme- 
ly well calculated: and as I have heard no 
objections to it but what have been fully 
answered, I shall be for committing it: 
I hope your lordships will not reject it, 
because your rejecting the Bill would esta- . 
blish the validity of the by-law I have men- 
tioned, which, I am confident, your lord- 
ships do not intend to do, because It Is 
contrary to the express words of their char- 
ter, as I have already observed. 


The Earl of Sandwich : 


My lords; from this debate, as 
well as from many others, we may per- 
ceive, how much the opinions of mankind 
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are governed by their prejudices and pas- 
sions ; for 1 am persuaded this Bill would 
never have passed the other House, nor 
met with so good a reception in this, if it 
had not been for the prejudice, of late 
years so generally conceived, against all 
public trading companies whatever: and I 
must say, that the many gross frauds pt 
discovered in the management of suc 
companies, has given but too much occa- 
sion for that prejudice. Iam, therefore, 
not at all surprised, that the Turkey Com- 
pany has the opinion of the populace 
against them; but I am very much sur- 
aa to find, that this general prejudice 
as such an effect upon several of your 
lordships, and especially upon the noble 
Jord who spoke last, who, in forming his 
Opinions, is, I believe, as little subject to 
be governed by his passions or prejudices, as 
any man ever was; and yet upon the pre- 
sent occasion, I hope, he will excuse my 
thinking, that he has given too much way 
to that prejudice, which at present prevails 
against,all trading companies established 
by charter. 
' I shall readily join with his lordship in 
this, thatthe first question to be enquired 
into upon this occasion, is, whether any 
member, or any particular set of members 
of the Turkey Company can, or have ac- 
quired a monopoly, by ingrossing the 
whole Turkey trade to themselves, and 
such friends as they are pleased to admit 
into a combination with them. That no 
such monopoly can be acquired by means 
of any regulation or restriction in the char- 
ter, is, 1 think, upon all sides admitted; 
for as there are now such vast numbers of | 
mere merchants in Great Britain, and as 
no man of that character can be refused 
his freedom, it would be absolutely impos- 
sible to acquire a monopoly by means of 
- that restriction in the charter. But it is 
said, what the managers of the Company 
could not do by their charter, they have 
done by a bye-law for restraining their 
members from sending out, or bringing 
home, any goods, except in the Company’s 
ships. This law, it is said, being’ once 
submitted to, no member could afterwards 
carry on any-trade to Turkey, unless he 
was in the secret with those who had got 
the management of the Company, because 
he could not otherwise know when any of 
the Company’s ships was to sail, or what 
quantity of goods, if any, he should be al- 
lowed to put on board the next ship the 
Company was to sena Urat, These thin 28 
are mere suggestions without any proof. 
[VOL. XIE J 


' Suppose, my lords, that after this by- 
law was made, the managers of-the Come 
pany had resolved to confine the trade to 
themselves and their friends, that from 
thence they might have it in their power 
to put what price they pleased both tpon 
their imports and exports: suppose they 
had entered into a combination for this 
purpose, could that combination have been 
concealed from the other members of the 
Company? Might not they have easily 
discovered it, by demanding, that a ship 
should be ordered to sail at such a time, 
and that they should have leave to send 
such quantities of goods by that ship? If 
they had been refused such a reasonable 
demand, would not they have complained, 
and should not we have had such com- 
plaints fully proved at our bar upon this 
occasion? We must, therefore, suppose, 
either that all the members of the Com- 
pany were partners in this combination, or 
that there never was ay such combina- 
tion. If we suppose the first, and that 
the members of the Company had thereby 
made extravagant profits both upon their 
imports and exports, could such a bene- 
ficial trade ‘have escaped the observation of 
all the other rich merchants in London, 
most of whom know the prices of goods 
both here and in Turkey, as well as any of 
the Turkey Company? Can we suppose, 
that they would not have put in for a share 
of such a beneficial trade, when it was so. 
easy for them to do so? I say easy, my. | 
lords, because if a dozen of then had join- 
ed together, and demanded their freedom 
of the Turkey Company, they could not 
have been refused; and after being once 
admitted, as they were able to furnish a 
whole loading by themselves alone, they 
might, and certainly would have gone 
to the directors, or managers. of the 
Company, and insisted, that one of the 
Company’s ships should be ordered to'sail 
against such a day. If they had been 
refused, would not they have had reason to. 
complain? And should not we, upon this 
occasion, have had such a demand and re- 
fusal proved at our bar? . 

That this would have been the case, my 
lords, is to me demonstrable; and therefore — 
1 must suppose, that there never was such 
& combination amongst all, or amongst any 

articular set of the members of the.Tur- 
Ley Company. Indeed to me the:thing 
appears in ‘itself to be impossible. “There 
are such a niffhber of considerable mer- 
chants concerned in the Turkey.trade, and 
auch a Suber of factors settled in the seve- 
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ral scglas of the Levant, that I do not thmk 
it possible for such a number of men to join 
in any combination for oppressing the 
trade of their country, by exacting unrea- 


sonable profits; eapecially now that they 


are rivalled by the French, and conse- 
tly must trade at a moderate profit, 

er not trade at all. 3 
There are, my lords, above fifty consi- 
derable merchants in Londes new con- 
eerned in the Turkey trade, and about 
forty distinct houses for carrying it on: 
there are twenty three different English 
houses in the several scales of the Levant ; 
and I can bear witness, that, se far from 
being in any combination, they are often 
at great variance with one another. When 
I was upon my travels in Turkey, where 
ay curiosity led me, aa it did to several 
other places, there was such a difference 
between two of these houses, that the peo- 
ple, though settled in the same city, nei- 
ther visited, nor so much as conversed with 
one another; and this, I was told, was 
eften the case, which I think highly pro- 
bable, because people concerned in the 
same trade, cannot avoid having frequent. 
contests one with another, and these con- 
tests are sometimes carried on with so. 
much heat, as to establish at last an. irre- 
concilable hatred between them. In 
these circumstances. can your lordships 
think, that a combination of any kind can 
be carried on among such a number of 
men, or that it could have been continued 
for such a number. of years? For my 
part I think it absolutely impossible; and 
therefore I think the monopoly, said to 


have been get. up by these who have got 


the management of the Turkey Company, 
to be altogether imaginary. eee 
But, my lords, besides the impossibility 
of the thing, we have, from our success: 
against the Dutch, a very strong argument 
for concluding, that there never was any. 
monopoly in our Turkey trade, or at least 
that our Turkey merchants never aimed 
at any immoderate profit, either upon 
their exports or importa When we first 
began to enter into, the Turkey trade, the 
Dutch were in possession of it, and almost 


the sole possessors; but they: were almost: | 


entirely beat out of it by our Turkey-Com- 
pany, long before the French began to be 
our rivals; for our merchants sold all sorts 
of Huropean goods in Turkey, aad all sorts 
of Turkey. goods in Europe, so cheap, that 
the Dutch found. they gould carry on no. 
trade there to any advantage, and there- 
fore most of Uo merchants gave it up. 
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_This, my lords, is an unanswerable ar-« 
gument for proving, that the late decay of 
eur Turkey trade is not owing to any mo- 
nopoly, or to our merchants setting too 
high a-price either upon their exports or 
Imports: and as this is the only objection 
I have heard, in this long debate, to the 
eonduct of our Turkey Company, we must 
conclude, that the late decay of our Tur- 
key trade ia not owing to any misconduct 
in that Company, but to the other causes 
mentioned in this debate, particularly that 
ef the French having so much interfered 
with us in that trade; for if we consider 
the natural and artificial advantages the 
French have, we cannot wonder at.their 
being able to undermine us very much in 
the Turkey trade. Their woollen manu- 
factures have had, and still have many en-: 
couragements at the public expence ; ours 
have none at all; their manufactures for. 
Turkey lie all near the port of embarka-_ 
tion, ours lie at a great distance, and must. 
consequently be loaded with an expensive 
land carriage : the labour of the common 

eople is much cheaper in France than it. 
isin England, and must be so, because 
there isa much greater plenty of money 
here than there; for the price of labour 
and every thing else will be in proportion 
to the plenty or scarcity of money ina 
country: the freight and insurance from 
the port of Marseilles, and home again, . 


‘must be vastly less than from the port of: 


London, and home again: and as the. 
public funds in France are a very preca- 
rious security, either for the principal or: 
interest of a man’s money, perhaps the 
rich French merchants may trade at a less 
profit than any rich English merchant will; 


‘because the former can otherwise make 


nothing of their money, whereas the latter 
may have their principal secured, and a 
good interest accruing yearly, by putting. - 
their money in our public funds. To all 
which I shall add, that the French may 


perhaps meet with more favour both from 


the people and government of Turkey, 
than we do, because they are the constant. 


‘rivals, whereas we are the constant friends. 
‘of the House of Austria. 


These, my lords, ] take to be the true: 
causes of the décay of our Turkey trade ; 


and EF appeat to your lordships, whether: 


the Bill now: before us, if passed into alow, 


could be of the least service for remedving 
‘any one of these causes, Whst are we 
‘then todo? Weare tot experiment — 


which, if it is not.>as1gerous, will certainly 
pean useless experiment: and 


nroya-se 
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we are to do an act of injustice to a Com- 
pany, whose conduct, after the strictest 
utiny, we cannot find the least fault 
with : I say, my lords, an act of injustice, 
for I really think it so. The Company 
have been, from time to time, at a vast ex- 
pence in procuring and preserving those 
rivileges, they now quietly enjoy in Tur- 
y; and we are, by an act of power, 
against their consent, to communicate all 
the advantages they reap by these privi- 
leges, to all his majesty’s subjects, and 
that at a less fine than any of those now of 
the Company paid for their admittance. 
This we are to do, my lords, by the Bill 
now before us ; and this we are to do with- 
out any necessity, and without offering the 
least compensation to the present members 
of the Company for the injury done to 
them; which, in my opinion, is neither 
consistent with the justice, nor with the 
usual practice of parliament. 
Monopolies, my lords, I shall admit, are 
destructive to trade, and therefore to be 
discountenanced ; but trading companies 
are, in many cases, absolutely necessary. 
When the establishing and preserving of 
forts and factories at a great expence, is 
necessary for the setting up, or continuing 
of any trade, a trading company must be 
incorporated by charter for that purpose. 
I believe we should never have had any 
India, Africa, or Turkey trade, if a com- 
pany had net been incorporated for the 
a nr and as a company was necessar 
for beginning the trade, so, I believe, it is 
necessary for continuing the trade: as our 
forts and factories were established, so they 
must be preserved, at a vast expence ; 
which expence must be furnished and ap- 
plied by a company, or by the public. 
As to its being furnished by the public, I 
have no objection; but I shall never be 
for leaving the application of it to minis< 
ters of state; and, consequently, J must 
think, that in all such cases a trading 
company is necessary. That company 
must be under some regulations, and they 
are themselves the best judges, what re- 


haa are most proper. The French 
Q 


rkey trade is under many more, and 
. stvicter regulations than our Turkey trade 
ig at present. ‘Fhe Dutch Turkey trade 
was never under any; yet the French 
have got the trade, and the Dutch have lost 
it. “‘We-can therefore have, from experi- 
ence, NO ~ducement for laying our -Tur- 
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Lord Bathurst : 


My lords; the opinions of the mer- 
chants examined at our bar upon this sub- 
ject, were so very different, and the argu- 
ments made use of in this long debate, 
seem to me to be on both sides so weighty, 
that I cannot say I am for or against the 
question now before you. Some new re- 
gulations ought, I think, to be made for 
recovering the Turkey trade, if possible ; 
but whether the regulations proposed by 
this Bill be the most proper, is.a question 
I cannot as yet determine. That the 
French sell their manufactures in Turkey 
cheaper than we sell ours, is, I think, cer- 
tain, both from the success of their trade, 
and from the testimony of all the witnesses 
that were examined at our bar; but whe- 
ther this proceeds from the cheapness of 
labour in France, and the conveniency of 
their ports, or from their merchants being 
willing to trade at 2 less profit than our 
merchants will, is 2 question that requires, 
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I think, a much stricter scrutiny. into the 


nature of that trade, than has hitherto 
been made, and, indeed, 4 more strict 
scrutiny than is possible for this House . 
to make. Perhaps the dearness of our 
manufactures in the Turkey market, as 
well as all other foreign markets, may pro- 
ceed from our expensive method of carry- 
ing on trade, and the great number of in- 
termediate persons that are employed be- 
tween the manufacturer and consumer, 
every one of whom must have such a pro- 
fit as may enable him to live and thrive by ~ 
his business. In the first place, there 1s 
the master manufacturer, who hires the 
spinners, weavers, and other poor labourers 
employed in the fabric: then there is the 
master, dyer, who hires all the poor la- 
bourers employed in dying: next there is 
the Blackwell-hall factor, who is a sort of 
broker between the master manufacturer 
and the merchant an gee and the 
packer, who packs up the goods for ex- 
portation: after these come the merchant 


exporter and his factor abroad, who again 


must employ a broker, to find out pur- 
chasers for what goods are consigned to 


him, and these purchasers are generally 


foreign shop-keepers or dealers, who retail 
the goods to the foreign consumers. 

Thus your -lordships may see, whiat a 
mumber of intermediate persons there are 
between the poor labouring manufacturers 
in En and the foreign consumers, 
All of these must have such a profit as 
may enable them to live and thrive by 
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their business; and this must very much en- 
hance the price of all our manufactures to 
the foreign consumer. The French, in 


their method of carrying on trade, must cer- 


tainly have some of these; but, I believe, 
they have not such a number as we have: 
particularly, I believe, they have not such 
a thing asa packer, or a Blackwell-hall 
factor; and if we could, by any means, 
alter the method of our trade, so as to get 
rid of some of these intermediate persons, 
our manufactures would, certainly, come 


cheaper to the foreign consumer, and,. 


consequently, we should find a greater 
vent for them in. foreign markets. These 
intermediate persons between the labour- 
ing manufacturer or mechanic and the 
consumer, the famous Mr. Locke calls by 
a general name, brokers ; and it is his 
opinion, that trade will always thrive best 
in that country where fewest of them are 
employed. Whether it be possible to di- 
minish the number of them in this coun- 
try I cannot determine; but it is a ques- 
tion that deserves consideration, and ought 
to be-strictly enquired into, I think, 
before. we pass any such Bil] as this, 
which has now been twice read by your 
lordships. For this reason, I think,. we 
should neither give ourselves the trouble 
of considering the Bill in a committee, 
nor should we absolutely reject it; there- 
fore, the best way will be to drop the Bill 
softly, by means of the previous question ; 
and if your lordships agree to this, I shall 
then move for an Address to his majesty, 
that he would be graciously pleased to or- 
der the Board of Trade to enquire into the 
Turkey trade, and into the methods that 
may be most proper for its revival, that 
their report may be ready to be laid be- 
fore this House the next session of parlia- 
ment. | 


. The Duke of Bedford : | 


My lords; I beg pardon for giving 
your lordships a second trouble in this de- 
bate, but I must declare against what the 
noble lord has been pleased to propose, 
and wnen he hears my reason, I hope, he 
will excuse me. My reason is in short 
this : it would, in my opinion, put an en- 
tire stop to our Turkey trade, and conse- 

uently ruin it, perhaps, past recovery. 
if we should drop this Bill by. the previ- 
ous question, and then agree to the Ad- 
dress proposed, every one would from 
thence suppose, that we should again 
_ have the affair under our consideration in 


the next session ef parliament, and that we 


“see no. reason _y 
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might then make such regulations, as 
would entirely alter the state of that trade. 
Till then, every man would be in sus- 
pense, and during that suspense, neither 
the Company, nor any member of the 
Company, would send any goods to 
Turkey, or bring any goods from thence ; 
so that for one year at least, there would 
be an entire stop to the trade, and in that: 
interval the French might fix themselves 
so much in every branch of it, that it would 
be very difficult, if not impossible, for us: 
to move them. 

‘This, my lords, would, in my opinion, 
be the certain consequence of what the 
noble lord has been pleased to propose, 
and therefore, 1 am for our coming to an 
immediate determination. 1 shall agree 
to drop the Bill as softly as you please, 
but then, I am for having it dropt in such 
a manner, as to leave no room for any 
man to suppose, that the affair will soon’ 
come again under the consideration of 
parliament, or that the parliament will 
either dissolve the Company, or lay the 
trade under such regulations as the Com- 
pany do not approve of. If the Company 
have been guilty of ay misconduct, and 
if this Bill be proper for rectifying their 
mistakes, let it be passed into a law; but 
if neither of these be the case, let it be 
rejected, and the affair thereby finally de- 
termined. I will go farther, my lords, I 
will say, if it does not evidently appear to 
us, that the Company have been guilty of 
misconduct, we ought not to desire any 
farther enquiry into the trade, either by 


parliament, or by the Board of Trade. ~ 


Such enquiries always interrupt the 
trade during the time of their conti- 
nuance and ought therefore, never to 
be entered into, without an apparent ne- 
cessity. Where there is a company, and 
that company appears to have been honest 
and fair in all their proceedings, they must 
be allowed to be the best judges of what 
regulations may be proper for carrying on 
or improving the trade; and if any new 
regulations should be thought necessary, 
which required the aid of parliament, ‘it 
must be supposed, that the Company it- 
self would apply to parliament for that 
purpose. As there has been’no such ‘ap- 
plication upon this occasion, as the 


‘ 


’ 


Bill 


now before us was founded only upoti 


complaints against the Company’s coxduet, 
and as those complaints paves 9 7 my 

ini peared to be growfidiess, 1 can 
gaat S we ‘should desire to 
give the Dvard of Trade any trouble in 
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this affair, because if any new regulations 
should hereafter be thought on, for im- 
proving our Turkey trade, and those re- 
gulations should be such as required the 
~ aid of parliament, the Company will cer- 
tainly apply to us for that purpose, and 
such regulations we may consider and 
agree to without any report from the 
Board of Trade. 

I know, my lords, how general the opi- 
nion is, that trade ought to be free: that 
it will find its own channel: and that it 
will prosper best, when you leave it to its 
natural course. But this, like most other 
_ general rules, has some exceptions: there 
are some branches of foreign commerce 
that must be kept under regulations; and 
that the Turkey trade is one of these, we 
may be convinced by the success of the 
French Turkey trade, which has always 
been kept under very -many and very 
strict regulations. It has always been in 
a great measure confined to the single 
port of Marseilles: at least with regard 
to cloth, it can be exported to Turkey 
from no other port in France; and even 
their cloth manufactures are subject to 
inspection, and kept under several strict 
regulations. The French factors in Turkey 
must sell their cloth at a certain time, at 
a certain price, and in a certain propor- 
tion, all fixed by a general agreement ; 
and even some of their returns, particu- 
larly the wool they purchase at Constan- 
tinople, must be bought in the same man- 
ner, the reason of which is, lest by bidding 
upon one another they should raise the 
price of that necessary commodity. To 
these I shall add, that the French are so 
far from giving a general licence, that no 
man can go to settle as a French factor or 
merchant in Turkey, without a particular 
permission from their government for that 
purpose. I could mention several others ; 
but these will shew, that the French 
‘Turkey trade has always been kept under 
regulations, and many more than ours 
ever was subject to. It is not, therefore, 
regulations, but improper regulations that 
_ can hurt any branch of commerce, none of 
‘which, our Turkey trade can be said to be 
subjected to by the Company’s charter; 
‘and if it has been subjected to any im- 
proper regulations by the bye-laws of the 
‘Company, the Company can, and cer- 
tainly will alter them as soon as they are 
found tobe so; . for it is not to be sup- 
pe that any set of merchants will 
‘knowingly and wilfully ruin the commerce 
they have been brought up to, and conse-_ 


quently the only commerce they can safely 
engage in. 

I am, therefore, my lords, for leaving 
the Turkey trade entirely to the care of 
the Turkey Company, because, I am con- 
vinced, they will, if they can, find out 
proper methods for recovering the trade; 
and if they cannot, I am afraid, we 
must sit down with the loss; for if 
those, who have been bred up to the 
trade from their infancy, cannot find 
out proper methods for its recovery, 
it will not, 1 am persuaded, be in the 
power of the Board of Trade, or even of 
the parliament itself, to find out or apply 
any method for that purpose. By our 
intermeddling offieiously, at the desire of 
those, who have no concern im, and are 
consequently ignorant of the nature of the 
commerce, we may accelerate, I am sure 
we cannot prevent its ruin: this, I am 
fully convinced, would be the consequence 
of what is now proposed, and therefore I 
am ‘against the Bill; but. as some lords 
seem inclined to have it dropt softly, I 
shall so far concur with them, as to move 
your lordships to adjourn the debate for a 
month. é 


Lord Sandys : 


My lords; for as much as I differ 
from the noble duke, in my opinion of 
this Bill, and the consequences it ma 
have upon our Turkey trade, I shal} con- 
cur with him in desiring to have the affair 
now determined, because the trade is al- 
ready come to such a low pass, that it can 
admit of no delay, and because, I am 
thoroughly satisfied, that without this, or 
such a Bill as this, nothing effectual can 
be contrived for the recovery of that trade. 
Now I am up, my lords, I shall beg 
leave to make a few observations upon 
what was said by a noble lord, who spoke 
some time ago against the Bill, and by the 
noble duke who spoke last. “In order to 
shew, that there is no monopoly in our 
‘Turkey trade, the noble lord was pleased 
to tell us, that there are in London, that 
.is to say, in this kingdom, for there are none 
any where else, about 40 different houses 
concerned in the Turkey trade. Now, 
whatever his lordship may think of this 
piece of information, it is to me one of the 
strongest arguments for proving that our 
Turkey trade is, and has been for many 
years, under a monopoly, for otherwise 
there would certainly have been a much 
greater: number of houses concerned in 
that. trade, and thcre would. have been 


~ 
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Turkey merchants at Bristol, Liverpool, 
and other outports, as well as at London. 
Surely, your riage may conceive, that 
40, or even 50 merchants may easily enter 
into a combination to monopolize any 
branch of trade to themselves, and to put 
what prices they please, both upon their 
exports and imports: nay, if they can by 
any means exclude others from the trade, 
it is from the nature of mankind almost 
certain, that they will do so; and the 
_ means made use of by the Turkey Com- 
pany for excluding others from the trade 
4s evident; for after having, by their bye- 
law, put it out of the power of any mer- 
chant to send goods to Turkey, or bring 
goods from thence, in any other than the 
Company’s ships, as the managers of the 
Company had the direction of those ships, 
_ both as to the time of their sailing, and as 
*to whose goods they should take on board, 
it is evident, that no merchant could, from 
that time, carry on any trade to Turkey, 
unless he was in concert with the managers 
of the Company, for otherwise he could 
not know when, or what quantities of 
goods he could send out, nor when or 
what quantities of returns he could get 
home ; and under such uncertainties, would 
any man in his senses attempt to carry on 
any trade? © 
This, my lords, is evident from the na- 
ture of things, and is confirmed by expe- 
rience; for, ever since that by-law was 
made, at least, ever since the design of it 
became manifest, very few, not above four 
in a year, have been admitted to the free- 
dom of that Company, as we may see by 
their books; and upon examination we 
shall find, that those who have been from 


time to time admitted, were the friends or 


relations of those who were the managing 
directors at the time; consequently we 
may suppose, they were admitted into the 
combination, before they were admitted 
into the Company. We shall therefore do 
no great injury to that Company, by re- 
ducing the fines to be paid upon admit- 
tance, because they cannot pretend -to 
have made any considerable advantage 
by those fines, for above these 30 years 
by-past; and there is not the least shadow 
of reason for pretending, that by this Bill, 
any other injury is to be done to the Com- 
pany, or to any man concerned in it, unless 
it be called an injury, to put it out of a 
magn’s power to ruin his country, by mo- 
nepoiaing any branch of its commerce. 
ata monopoly must ruin any branch 


_of trade, in ¥ 


e 
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foreigners,-has never been so much as 
doubted of,. by those who understand any 
thing of the. nature of trade ; and that our 
Turkey trade has been ruined by the mo- 
nopoly, .which the. managing directors of - 
that Company acquired, by. means of their 
by-law, and the power they had over the 
Company’s ships, is apparent.from the his- 
tory of that particular trade, as well as 
from the nature of trade in general. When 
we first set up the Turkey trade, we had 
most formidable rivals, the Dutch, to deal 
with, who had the advantage of being estas 
blished in the trade, before we began to 
enter into it; yet by the, natural advan- 
tages this nation is endued with, we ‘beat 
them almost entirely out. ofthe trade, be- 
fore this by-law was made, and a: mono- 
poly thereby set up; and indeed, it would 
ave been ridiculous for the managing di- 
rectors to have thought of a monopoly, as 
long as they had the Dutch for their rivals, 
because they could not make the use com- 
monly made of all monopolies, that is, to’ 
exact an extravagant profit upon the sales 
both of their exports and imports. But 
after the Dutch had in a great measure 
given up the trade, as we had then no 
other formidable rival; the managing di- 
rectors of our Turkey Company began 
then to form the scheme of getting a mo- 
nopoly of the trade. into their own hands, 
and for this purpose, they got the Com- 
pany to make the by-law, for restraining 
their members from sending out, or bring- 
ing home any goods except in the Com- 
pany’s ships, which, of course, gave them 
a maqnopoly of the trade, and enabled 
them to sell both their exports and imports" 
at an extravagant profit. oo | 
What was the consequence, my lords? 
The French, who knew the high prices our 
merchants exacted upon the goods they 


sold, both in Turkey and in Eurape, con- 


sidered that they might reap a great ad- 
vantage to themselves, and procure a most 
considerable benefit to their country, by 
undertaking this trade, and undersellin 
our merchants. This first encourage 
them to make the experiment, and as soon 
as they got rid of the war in queen Anne’s 
time, they set about the Turkey trade 
with great industry and application; se 
that, in a very few notwithstandi 
our natural advantages, as. well as the. 


vantage of being established in thetrade, 
they became formidable rivals tous m 


trade, and this chiefly enabled them to 
become our riysleHKewise in weollen ma- 
aufaarures. Ifthere had beea no mope- 
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| poly in our Turkey trade, the French. 


would never have thought of, much less 
succeeded in becoming our rivals, and if 
the managing directors of our Company 
had been touched with any compession for 
their country, they would have resolved to 
give up their monopoly, or at least to sell 
at as small a profit as possible, as soon as 
they found the French beginning to inter- 
fere with us in the trade; but from the 
continuance of this bye-law, and from the 
seccess of the French, it is plain they did 
neither; and therefore, I was surprised to 
hear the noble duke talk ef our not sup- 
osmg, that any set of merchants will 
owingly and wilfully ruin the trade they 
have been brought up to; for the suppo- 
sition is not only founded upon a certain 
fact, but upon common reason. A man 
of an avaricious temper has no regard for 
his country, and therefore does not trouble 
his head about what may become of the 
trade he has been brought up to, after he 
is dead, or has made his fortune by it; 
which was perhaps the case of those, who 
were the managing directors of our Com+ 
pany, when the French began to interfere 
with us. They considered, that by selling 
at their wonted high prices, they might 
make ‘their fortunes, or be dead, before 
the French could entirely beat us out of 
the trade, and they gave themselves no 
trouble about what might become of the 
trade afterwards. This, I say, was per- 
haps their selfish way of thinking; but 
whether it was or no, it is so far from 
being impossible to suppose it was, that.I 
wish it may not be the way of thinking 
amongst some of the Company now. 

- Thus, my lords, from the history of our 
Turkey trade it appears, that before this 
bye-law .was made, we were so successful 
. as to beat the Dutch out of the trade, but 
that since this bye-law was made, we have 
been so unsuccessful as to be almost beat 
out of the trade by the French:; therefore, 
I think, it is evident, that by this bye-law, 
and the monopoly which has been the 
consequence of it, the trade has been un- 
done. - The discovery of the disease, we 
are told, is half the cure. We have, I 
. think, plainly discovered the disease that 
has brought our Turkey trade almost to 
its. last gasp: it is this monopoly which 
the managing directors of the Turkey 
Company have enjoyed; that is the dis- 
ease under which that trade labours at 


present, and..can we trust to those very’ 


directors the cure of that disease ? They 
may, it is true, my lords, repeal the bye 
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law they have made; but ought we to: 
trust to that, now when the trade is so 
near expiring? And suppose they should 
repeal that bye-law, may they not fall 
upon other ways for preserving the mono- 
poly they have acquired? Surely they 
may, if we do not put it out of their power 
by act of parliament. We now see what. 
they have done, we may from thence 
judge what they will do, if we give them. 
eave. They have not, indeed, pilfered 
and pillaged the Company, as the directors 
of some other companies have done; but 
can it be said, that all their proceedings: 
have been honest and fair, when we con~ 
sider the natural tendency of this bye-law, 
the use that has been made of it, and the 
frivolous pretences that even before your 
lordships have been insisted on,' for shew- 
ing the necessity of their making such a 
bye-law ? | 
- But, my lords, though the monopoly, 
which the managing directors of the Tur- 
key Company have acquired, by means of 
this bye-law, be evident from the conse- 
quences, and from the present state of the. 
ompany as well as the trade, yet the 
noble lord who spoke against the Bill, un-. 
dertook to prove, that there never was any- 
such monopoly. This monopoly, his lord-. 
ship rightly said, could not be established: 
without a combination of some, or of all 
those that then were of the Company. If. 
of some, said his lordship, it must have 
been discovered by the other members, : 
and complained of to parliament. My 
lords, we all know the trouble, expence, 
and danger of carrying any complaint- 
against a company before either House of 
Parliament: a single man, or a few. men, 
will never venture upon such.a thing, and: 
it is very difficult to get a great number. 
to concur in the complaint, much more to 
get them to contribute to the expence; 
therefore, if there never had been any. 
such complaint, it would be no proof, that. 
there never was any such combination. 
But I must put his lordship in mind, that, 
in the year 1718, a complaint against the . 
directors was actually brought into parlia- . 


ment, by no less than seven of the mem-. 


bers of the Company, and that complaint. 
met with so bad success, that I do not: 
wonder at there never having been any 
since, especially as the Company appeared 
to be so much in favour with the legisla- 
ture, as to obtain, in a year or two after, 
an act of parliament for restraining the um- 
portation of raw silk or mohair yarn from 


Italy, which seemed to be a legislative apr 


- senger. 
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robation of the monopoly the directors 
fad acquired. My surprise therefore is not, 
that we have had no complaint since that 
time, but that we have one now, and this, 
I am convinced, will be the last, because, 
if it should prove fruitless, the trade will 
in a few years be utterly and irretrievably 
undone, and when this happens to be the 
case, I believe, no set of merchants or ma- 
nufacturers will think it worth their. while 
to complain of the management of the 
Turkey Company. 

Another argument made use of by the 
noble lord for proving, that there was no 
monopoly in our Turkey trade, was this: his 
lordship told us, that we had 23 different 
houses in the several scales of the Levant, 
and that those houses are often at great 
enmity with one another. My lords, who 
are the people settled in these houses? 
They are the factors, the servants of the 
Company : it is not they that carry on the 
monopoly: it is their masters here, and 
they must exactly follow the directions 
they receive from their masters. It sig- 
nifies nothing to the argument, whether 
they be at enmity or in friendship with 
one another; and if their masters were 
sometimes at variance with one another, 


_it would be no proof of their not being in 


a combination to monopolize the trade. 
There is nothing more common than to 
see two of a trade go by the ears together 
about their particular concerns, and yet 
cordially join in promoting the general in- 
terest of the trade. Even highwaymen 


sometimes fall out about dividing the spoil ; 


but if a new prey appears, they put off 
their quarrel, and join in robbing the pas- 
Therefore, neither of his lord- 
ship’s arguments can in the least contribute 
towards proving, ‘that there is no mono- 
poly in our Turkey trade; and the decay 
the trade is now in, is, I think, a convinc- 
ing proof that there is. 

I shall grant, my lords, that the French 
have some advantages, with regard to the 
Turkey trade, which we have not, but the 
advantage we have of our wool is much 
superior to all the advantages the French 
enjoy; and when the French manufac- 
tures anjl Turkey trade were first set up, 
we had the further advantage of having 
been long established in the possession of 
both. Their port of Marseilles is nearer, 
it is true, and more convenient for export- 
ing goods to Turkey than any port we 
have; but as most of their returns must 
be again exported, because few of them 
can be sold im-—France, the port of Mar- 
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seilles is very inconvenient, and at a great 
distance from any place those returns can 
be exported to; and if any of our manu- 
factures are loaded with the expence of a 
long land carriage to London, it is owing 
to our Company’s bye-law for preventing 
thé exportation in any but their ships, be- 
cause we have ports as near the seat -of 
our manufactures as Marseilles is to any of 
the manufactures of France. ; 
As to the price of labour, my lords, it 
is a mistake to say, that it depends upon 
the plenty or scarcity of money in a coun- 
try, for in China and the East Indies the 
labour of the poor. is cheaper than any 
where in Europe, and yet they have in 
those countries a much greater plenty of 
gold, silver, and jewels, than we have in = 
any.part of Europe: the price of labour 
depends chiefly upon the price of provi- 
sions, and the plenty or scarcity of la- 
bourers, in both which we have the ad- 
vantage of France, because the necessa-~ 
ries of life are cheaper, and more plenty 
here than they are there; and as we have 
been much longer established in the 
woollen manufacture, we must have a 
greater plenty of labourers ; consequently, 
I cannot believe, and I have never heard 
any satisfactory proof, that the price of 
labour is higher in England than it is in 
France, if we make the comparison be- 
tween the remote counties in both king- 
doms; for that the price of labour is 
higher at London than in the south of 
France, I do not in the least question; but 
none of our woollen manufactures are 
made at London, therefore this is not a 
just- comparison, because the comparison 
ought to be made between the manufac- 
turing counties in both kingdoms; and if 
such of our taxes, as affect the necessaries 
of life, or the materials for manufacture, 
could be abolished, which I have always 
aimed at, I am persuaded we should, in 
this respect, have very soon a considera-. 
ble advantage over our rivals the French. 
Lastly, my lords, as to the temptation 
our merchants have, from the interest and 
high credit of our funds, to,.draw their 
money out of trade, unless they can trade 
at great profit, I shall grant, it is a misfor- 


tune to our trade, which I wish we could. 


get rid of; but this misfortune affects the. 
trade of France, almost as much as it does 
that of England, because our public fands. 
are in as high credit there as they ere here ; 
and as a French merchant tay place his. 
money in qur funds,«ud have the interest. 
remitted om half-yearly, at a mere trifle 
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of expefive; the teniptation must have; in 
France, very near the same effect it has it 
Bnglarid.. — 

| Ag to thé qliestion; my lords, whether 
eur Turkey trade ought to be under any, 
aud what regulatiotis, it can have nothing 
to do inf the preserit debate, because, not- 
withstanding: the Bill: now before us, tlie 
Company may make what regulations they: 
think fit, provided they. aré such’ as’ dre 
agreeable to their charter, that is to say, 
such as do not tend to the hindrance 
of the trade or traffic of any of their mem- 
bers. But I must observe, my lords, that 
in this country of liberty, where every:man 
must have a fair trial, and canriot be pu- 
nished unless he be legally convicted, we 
Ctight to’be ‘rich more catitious of laying 
aafy branch of trade under regulations, 
than they have any occasion forit France, 
witete both trial¢‘and puriishments are arbi- 
trary. The care or execution of every re- 
gulation miust:be trusted to some one or 


t:to make a job of: the trust réposed in 
a , P 


the least regard’ for the benefit’ of’ the 


trade for which the regulation was’ made. 
ln: France it is very easy to discover and ) 1s | Ww nad eee 
‘|ieffect, and; indeed, considering’ the power" 


pimish such practices, because dis¢overies 
may be compelled’ by torture, ahd a cri- 
minal niay- be punished ‘without being con- 
victed ; but in England it is very easy to 
carry on sueh job-work, without a man’s 
exposing: himself to the possibility: of a 
conviction. For example, if it:should be 
enacted, that no man should go to settle in 
Turkey as 2 British merchant or’ factor, 
without‘adicence from the government, or 
from our Turkey Company: If from the 
government, some officer must be ap- 


on the Levan? Trail’ Bill. 
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patly now under our consideration. They 
were erected for the sake of' promoting and 
catrying on dur trade to Turkey; and 
they were émpowered by their charter to 
make whatever bye-laws they thought 
proper for that purpose, with but one very 
necessary, and, I must say, very wise pro- 
viso, that such bye-laws did not tend to - 
the hindrance of the tradé or traffic of any 
‘member. This trust’ they executed very 
faithfully, till they had established the 
‘trade, and brought it to a flourishing con- 
dition, that’ is to say, till it becamé worth 
their while to act otherwise; bit soon 
after this happened to be the case, they: 
altered theif’ conduct. Some rich selfish 
‘mei among’ them having got itito their 
‘hands a soft of absolute management o 
the Company, they formed the stlieme of. 
monopolizing’ the whole trade to’ them- 
selves and friends, in order, as they them’ 


selves express ‘it, to'raise the price both of 
their'expotts and imports. — 
rore persons, and he or they will bé very. a they got’ the Company to make the 


or this pyr- 


7 | byé-law so often mentioned in this debate, 
for theit own benefit; without having | for‘ restraining their mémbers from send- 


ing ahy goods to Turkey, ot bringing any” 
from thence, in any bat the ships ‘of the) 
‘Company. This’ bye-law had the desired. 


they had over’ the Comipany’s ships, it. 
could Hatdly miss of. it. 


{' “This-bye-law, was, as a noble lord has. 


already obgerved, expressly contrary to 
their charter’; and would, I am persuaded, 
have‘ beeh ainulled, even by’our' courts at_ 
law, if atiy private man would ‘have been’ 
at the expence’ ahd trouble of trying it” 


| with the Company. Nay, I think, it was. 


a‘pldin forfeiture of their charter’; and if 
our Board’ of Trade had done their duty,- 


pointed .to grant- those licences, and he'| they ought to have advised their sovereign 


would probably in a short time make a: 


job of it, by granting licences to every one 
that would pay him such a fee: If from 


to direct his attorney general to bringa™ | 
Quo Wartanto against the Company, if 


they ‘did not immediately repeal this bye-_ 


the Company, the’ managing’ ditectors of | law’; for as our Board of Trade is come in: ~ 


the Company’ would probably grant’ no 
licences but to ‘their own friends or rela- 
tions, or to such as were willing'to pay‘a 
sum of money for it to‘some of: their 
friends or relations. Such things cannot 


lace of'a committee of the privy council, | 
it'‘ls their diity to give his majesty the best 
advice’ in’ ail ‘matters relating to trade. 
But the managing directors of the Com- 
pany were sensible, that in this country 


they might venture upon thus turning their - 


be dotie‘in France, because of the arbitra- mn thus turr 
ubli¢ trust 'to a private job, because they 


riness of their government; bit’ such : deo ene 
things may be, ard are daily donein'Eng- | foresaw, that‘no private mati would engage — 
land, because every criminal must here-be | in an expensive law suit with the om- 
legally tried and convicted. |_| pany; and they supposed, what I fear is 
wd lords, we may be convinced of the | todoften true, that the Board of Trade Q 
facility'there is in this country to turh | would‘be more concerned about receiving . 
every public trust: to a” privaté job, by | and” preserving their salaries, than about , 
considering the conduct of this very Com doing their duty té their king and country. 
[ VOL, XII, ] 1 ' £3 Qj | 
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Accordingly, my lords, the bye-law was 
enacted, and a monopoly thereby esta- 
_ plished, which has been continued for 
many years, and exercised in such a man- 
ner as to ruin our Turkey trade, and esta- 
blish that of our most formidable enemies, 
as well as rivals, the French: and this with- 
out the least notice taken of it by our Board 
of Trade, whose duty it was tohave erushed 
_ this monopoly in its infancy. Shall we 
trust the recovery of this trade to those 
who have so notoriously betrayed the trust 
reposed in them by their country? Shall 
we trust it to those who have for so many 
years neglected their duty to their sove- 
reign? My lords, the merchants of the 
city of London, and our other trading 
cities, who were never concerned in the 
monopoly which has ruined this trade, are 
the best judges, and the most capable of 
pointing out the proper methods for reco- 
vering the trade: you have many of them 
now petitioners at your bar: by their ad- 


vice this Bill was framed: they are of opi- 


nion, that this is the most proper method 
for recovering the trade; and that without 


such a law as this, all other methods will 


be rendered ineffectual by the selfish, un- 
derhand practices of those, who may here- 


after get into their hands the management. 


of the Turkey Company; for that the 


Company will always be under the ma-. 


nagement of a few of its richest members, 
_ we may be convinced, from the experience 
not only of this Company, but of all our 
other trading companies, in every one of 
“which we know how difficult it is for any. 
gentleman to get himself chosen a director, 
unless he solicits and obtains the favour of 
having his name put into what they call 
the house-list. _ Your lordships may, there- 
fore, drop this Bill in what manner you 
lease ; but if you do ‘not pass it into.a 
w, 1 may venture to prophesy, that no 
merchant will ever hereafter give himself 
any trouble about the recovery of our 
Turkey trade, and that, in a few years, a 
piece of English cloth will be as great a 
rarity in Turkey, as it is now in the king- 
dom of France. 


The question was then put, “ Whether 
this Bill shall be adjourned for a month,”? 
and carried in the affirmative. 
was accordingly lost. 


REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE OF 
THE House oF COMMONS APPOINTED TO 
‘CONSIDER OF THE PROPER METHODS TO 
@NFORCE THE ATTENDANCE OF MuEM- 


Report on-the proper Methods 


The Bill } 
| solved to adjourn every day till seven of 


‘the clock the next. morning. | 
_ March 24, 1689. They resolved to be- , 
i nine ef the | 


gin : sit every moro 
ock 
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BERS.] May10. The House, according 
to order, proceeded to take into conside- 


ration the Report from the Committee ap- 


pointed to consider of the most proper 


‘methods to enforce a more early and cone 
stant Attendance of the Members upon. _ - 


the service of the House; and to report 
the same to the House. And the said Re- 


_ port was read, as follows: . 


The Committee, appointed to consider 
of the most proper Methods to en- 
force a more early and constant At- 
tendance of the Members upon the 
Service of the House; and to report 
the same to the House; have consie 
dered the same accordingly : 


And, for that purpose, thought proper. 
to inspect the Tours of he Howse: 
wherein they find, that several orders have 
been made, from time to time, in relation | 
to the ascertaining the hour of the, day 
when the House should meet ;- and in re- 


lation to obliging members to attend more 


duly the service of the House; and also in 
relation to the hour of the day upon which 


the House, from time to time, resolved 


they would proceed upon public, and also 


upon private business; and in relation to. 
the hour limited for new motions to be 


made in the House; and also after what 
time Committees of the House are re- 


| strained from sitting. 


The Orders which relate to the time on ° 
'. which the House resolved to meet 
_ every day are as follow: 


Feb. 14, 1606. An Order moved and 
settled, that the House should assemble - 
every day at eight o’clock. 


May 23, 1614. An Order was made, 
that the House should sit at severf of the 
clock in the morning. 


April 24, 1424. The House made an . 
Order, that all the members of the House 
should attend the service of the House at . 
half an hour after seven of the clock. 


March 23, 1642. The House resolved 
to sit every morning at eight o’clock: and, 
_ Feb. 14, 1643. They resolve to meet . 
every day at nine. — . 
' April 29, 1679. The House then re- 
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‘ The Orders to oblige members more 
duly to aftend the service of the 
House are as follow : 


_+ May 1, 1641. An Order was made, that 

all members that should come to the House 
after eight of the clock, should pay 12d. 
except it should appear they were em- 


loyed in the service of the House; and’ 


if any member forbore to come the whole 
day, he was to pay 5s. unless he had li- 
cence from the House, or was sick, or was 
in the service of the House. 


_ April 19, 1642. The House made an 
Order, that whosoever was not at prayers 
every morning at eight of clock, should 
pay 12d. 

’ Feb. 14, 1643. The House resolved, 
that such members as came after nine, 
should pay 12d. 


_ The Orders made with relation. to ‘the 
time the House resolved to proceed 
_ on public business, are as follow : 


Feb. 14, 1606. An Order moved and 
settled, to enter into the great business at 
nine of the clock. . 

April 11, 1614. The House ordered, 
that no Bill should be read the second 
time until half an hour past eight, and the 
third time till past nine. 


May 23, 1614. They made an Order to 
ior to read Bills secondly at eight of the 
cloc : | 


April 24, 1624. By Order, Bills were 
to be put to passage by eight of the clock. 

July 26, 1641. The House ordered, 
that no pasar Bill should pass but between 
nine and twelve of the clock. | | 
. Nov, 2, 1696. The House resolved to 


roceed upon public business every morn- 
Ing at ten o’clock. : 


The Orders in relation to the hour li- 
mited for new motions to be made.in 
the House, are as follow : 


' March 28, 1641. An Order was made, 
that no new motion should be made after 
twelve of the clock. 


Feb. 14, 1643. The House resolved, 
that if pr gical begun or made a new 


motion r twelve of clock, he should 
pay 5s. | 


_ May 22, 1645. They made an Order, 


that no new motion of any business what- 
soever should be made after twelve of 
clock; and that Mr. S 
hear any new motion after: twelve. of the 
clock. : 


- to enforee the Aitendance of Members, 


aker should not: 
after ten o’clock. 
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October 26, 1645. ‘This Order was re- 
newed. 


' April 25, 1660. The House resolved, 
that no new business should be brought 
into, or entertained in the House after 
twelve of the clock. 


April 29, 1679. The House made an 
Order, that the Standing Order of the 
House, ‘* That no new motion be made 
after twelve of the clock,”’ should be strictly 
and constantly kept and observed. 


March 24, 1689. The House resolved, 
that no new motion be made after one of 
the clock. | 


November 19, 1694. The House or- 
dered, that no new motion be made after 
one o’clock. 


Nov. 25, 1695, and Nov. 2, 1696. The 
same Order was renewed. 


‘The Orders relating to the time for pro- 
- ceeding’ on private business, are & 
follow : 


August 23, 1660. The House resoived, 
that no private business should be enter- 
tained in the House, on any day, after 
half an hour after nine of the clock, til 
further Order. : | 


Nov. 26, 1660. An Order was made, 
that no ose business depending in the 
House should be proceeded in after ten of 
the clock in the forenoon, during that 
session. | 7 

Dec. 7, 1660. Another Order was made, 
that private Bills and businesses be pro- 
ceeded in daily till nine of the clock; and 
that the debate of such: of them as should 
not be dispatched: at the hour of nine, 
should be adjourned till next day. . 


' June 10, 1661. The House ordered, 


that no private business be, from thence- 


forth, received or taken into debate any 
day after nine of the clock. — 

Feb. 4, 1692. An Order was made, that 
no private Bill be proceeded in after ten 
o’clock. 

_ Feb. 16, 1692. The time was enlarged 
till eleven o’clock. 

Jan. 24, 1693. The House made an 
Order, that no private business be pro- 
ceeded in after ten o’cleck. 

Jan. 29, 1693. Another Order was made, 
that no private business be proceeded upon 


after eleven o’clock. 


- Nov. 19, 1694. The House resolved, 
that no private business be proceeded upon 


U 
v 
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., Nov. 24, 1699. They made an Order, | into the custody of the serjeant at arms 
that all proceedings upon private business attending this House, unless such member 
should cease, and be adjourned, every day be em loyed m the service of the crown 
at eleven o’clock. 7 apie » or _ ae to spe by rea- 
_ Jan. 9, 1701. The House made an :Or- | 899.0f want of health, or some other extra- 
der, that no private business be saceived aay occasion. 2. That no member 
after ten o’clock. | do abeent himself frosa.the service of the 
| — .__ | Hdopse, without the apecial leave of the 
The Orders declaring at what time | House. 3. That every. member who shall 
Committees of the House shall be re- | absent Jhinaself from: the service of the 
strained from sitting, are as follow : nae for ne ee of Ero: sch ithe 
June 28, 1641. The House declares, | Ot the special leave o House, be 
that so soon as the House sits, and that the | taken into the custody of the serjeant at 
Serjeant comes to any Committee then | 2*™S attending this House. 4. That no 
rivate business be entered upon any day, 

Zh 


e t ¢ . . h 
in sting, that the Chairman shall imme. | 0 the House, er one o'clock, 5. 
diately’ come away , | NO new motion be ae after two o’clock 
: 7 : aq | Woless the same relates to business whic 
sn cash he cont lcd | as bencered po re tat ow 
Order of the House, that no Committee bk oe ate Me on m the time 
ought to sit after the hour to which the |" ne Ge Resohition being read a se- 
arouse rede et without the special ep heb That the further con- 
° : | sideration of. id Resoluti te 
_ Feb. 18, 1697. The House makes an cued: ann ii 
Order, that no Committee, who shall have 


poned. | | | 
nif | The second Resolution being read a ses 
leave to sit in a morning, do sit after ten 
o’clock. a.m 


cond time, was agreed to by the Hause. _ 
| _ Thethird Resolution being read a second 
Feb. 28, 1699. The House makes an | time: the House was aaved. That an Act, 
Order, that all Committees, who shall sit | made in the 6th year of Henry the eighth, 
in @ morning, do rise when the House sits; | intituled, An Act that no knights of 
or, in default theteof, that what they shall | shires, nor burgesses, depart before the 
do after the sitting of the House, be void. | end of the parliament, might he read; 
Feb. 3, 1701. The House orders and | 49d the same being read accordingly 
declares all proceedings, of private Com-| , Ordered, That the further considera 
mittees, after the House is sat, to be void. | ion of the said Resolution be postponed. 
_ Nov. 28, 1707. The House makes an t bitin is te t Resolutions were agracdh 
Wel that nu Committee do pariene Myo ee ee 
alter prayers in a morning; and that al ne 
that chal be done at any dees or sit-} o The King’ M Speech ce of the. 
ting of any Committee, after that time, be | °°?” -d ee eee 
veid; and that Mr. Speaker do, from time | 
to time, acquaint the House with such 
Committees as shall not observe this Order. 
__ Feb. 10, 1730. The House made an 


~ 


* In the beginning of the campaign of this 
year, the French arms made a repid progresss- 
fortified places either submitted at the first 
‘summons, or were insignificantly defended ¢$ 
Order, that the Serjeant gt Arms attend- | and the passage of the Rhine, by prince Charles 
ing this House do go, from time to time, | °f Lorrain, alone retarded the conquest of the 
when His House . going to prayers, give allies ate eee sue hod sapien dog 
notice thereof to all Committees ; and that | Miles became greatly superior in : 
-all proceedings of Committees in a morn- ‘but, from want of money, could not improve th: 


° 6 : ‘advantage. The success of prince Charles exe 
ing, aiter. such notice; be declared. to be Cited the natural pride of the Austrian cabinet 
nulland void, 


| jto menace the kigg of Prussia, who, by the: 
The Cotmittee came te the Resolu- |.temittance of 100,000/. from France, waa. 
tions following : | Cae! 


‘prompted to re-commence hostilities. _ ; 
_, Resolved, 1. ‘¢ That it.is the opinion of |',, 19 adilition to these misfortunes, the ne 
this Committee, That the House be called 
oyer within fourteen days after the meet- 
Ing of every session of parliament; and 


/ont with increasing acrimony ; sad the dismiss. 
Dk | : M i'sion of lord Carteret, 01 resignation of the. 
that eVery member then absent be taken |'Pelkams,b Bsispenmble, Ak trie ima 


4 
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end to the session with the ifdllowing 
Speech fromthethrone: - | 
«« My Lords and Gentlemen ; 
‘¢ IT cannot put an end to this session, 
without returning you my hearty thanks 


for the many demonstrations yeu have. 


a.curiogs conversatian passed: between the duke 


of ‘Neweasile and Jord Carteret, of which J 


shall give -his.own relation to his friend the 
chancellor. 
&¢ Newcastle-house, June.6, 1744. 

s* My lord; I have the pleasure te tell yeu, 
that onr-master gaye up, yeneisy, the Saxen 
treaty, very coully and very easily; he said 
gnly, that we should repent tt when Ht was too 
late : in other aecie scemed 40 good bhu- 
wour. I had a very extraordipary conversa- 
tion wish my lord Carteret, going with Lim 
yesterday to Kegsington ; whidh, with thedate 
incidents that have passed between us, produced 
3 more sadehecoh ieee | devlaration from him ‘to 
my brother and me last night. He said, that 
if my lord Harrington had nut beea gane, he 
intended to have spoke very fully toas ; ‘that 
he would do it when your Jprdsbip, jord Har- 
rington, and we should be together; that 
things could pat remain as they mere ; that 
they must -be brought to some precision; he 
would not be brought down to be over-ruled 
and out-voted upon every paint, by four to one : 
if we would take the government upea us, we 
might ; but, if wecould not, ar would nat, under- 
take it, there maat be some direction, and he 
would do it. Mueh was said upon what had 

ssed last year, upon the probability of she 

ing going abroad, &c. Every thing passed 
coolly and civilly, but pretty reselately on both 
siles. At last, heseemed to return to his asual 
professions and submission. 

** Upon this,” adds the duke, “ my beother 
apd 1 thought it shsolatel that we 
should immediately determiae amongst ewr- 
salves what party to take; and he has therefore 
desired me to ane your lordship, and talk it over 


with youJn the course of thisday. We both 


loak upon it, thet either my lord Carteret will 


g0 ont, (which I herdly thiek is his scheme, or | ford 


at least his inclination,) or that he will be un- 
centroulable master. My brother supposes, 
that, in that case, he means that we should 

ow. I rather think be way still fatter himectf, 


that (efter uavieg had this offer made to us, and 
opr heving deeined to take the government 


upon ourselves,) we shall be eonteated to act a 
subordinate past. Upon the whole, I think the 
exeut. must Se, that we must either take upon 
us the government, or go out.’’ 

Seme anknewn circunstances delayed the 
finel settlement of this contest; but mutual 


jealousies still eubsinted, and in Septemsber the | 


dyke enfeaced to lord Hardwicke the necessity 
of removiag lead Casteret. 

_“* My. opinion,” hasays, “ is always the same; 
that the only means to act effectually for the 
pubko, aed cable fos onssclves, is $0 1re- 
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grven me, duving the course of it, of your 
good affections, :and of your seal for ‘the 
support of my government. 

‘“‘ The great preparations meade by 
France on the side of the Austrian Nether< 
lands, must convince all Europe of the 


meve the cause, andthe author:of all these 
ninigdoae abe continue no longer ourselves; 
since we sbould in some measure be answerable 
for the general. condact of the nfnistry, though 
we should not be in a condition te diroet affaive 
according te our own opinion and j ent; 
Inthe firat case we should. ei priory 
or put en end to it, as we il think it best. 
To the ether, we should be anewerdble for nes 
thing. This way of thinking is not agreeable 
to the sentiments ef eur other friends. 

would like better to put. opon measures. If 
by that they mean the conduct of the war, T 
agree with them. 4f they mean the war Heel, 
I think that neither honourable nor just for a 
who have ail .cencurred in the measure, and 
some of whem are still ef opiniou, vt, 
rightly conducted, # would have weil, 
But that which I mest fear is, that this differ- 
ences of epinion, this uneasiness iu, this mdeci- 
sion with to gsing eut, will draw as on 
this session, as it did the last, blaming, cavil- 
liag, but ‘still geing on, and awkwarily sup- 
porting ; to.preventwhich, I depend upon ‘your 


‘friendship and weight in our deliberations.” — 


Jn censequence of the it! success of the cam- 
paign, and the lukewarmness of the Dutch, the 
altercations weve renewed with redoubled vio- 
lence. The king warmly su lord Car- 
terat, of whose skill in foreign affairs, and the 
management of the war, he entertained the 
highest opinion. Lord Carteret, who at this 
period succeeded to the title of earl Granville on 
the death of bie mother, was conscivus of sup- 
port, and did not abanden the helm without ex- 
treme reluctance. He attem 
through the means of the prince of Wales, to 
effect a cealition with the Tories, and at another 
to conciliate the Walpole party among the 
Whigs, by the intervention of the ear] of Or- 
rs) i 


Having failed in ebtaining a cortition with 


the Tories and Opposition Whigs, Granvifie 


next exerted his efforts to secure the Whigs of 
the Walpoleparty. The king entermg warmly: 
into his schemes, on the 7th of November sum- 
moned into the closet earl Cholmundeley, son- 
in-law to lord Orford, pls had pti recently 
premoted te the priv . on the resignatren: 
of lord Gower. After highly commending lerd: 
Orford’s conduct, perticularty his service in re- 
gard to the continuance of the Hanover treeps, 
his majesty expressed his desire, that he weald: 
repair to tewn a week or ten days before the 
meeting of partiament. ‘‘ The experience,” 
sai| the king, ‘ I have for so many years had 
of his lordship’s zeal for my service, and his 
consummate judgment in the domestic affairs 
of my: kingdom, induce me to request his at- 


» atenetime, 


7 
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ambitious and destructive views of that 
crown, in beginning the present war. It 
shall be my care, in conjunction with my 
allies, to pursue the most proper measures 
to disappoint them, and to prosecute the 
war in such a manner, as may be.most 


attendance in the present dangerous and -dis- 
turbed situation of Europe, when England is 
under the necessity of taking so large a share 
in the support and conduct of the common 

use; knowing the real weight of his opinion 
and influence with numbers in both Houses 
of Parliament when such nice and important 
points are preveret for their deliberation anil 
advice.” The ex-minister, though scarcely re- 
covered from a fit-of the stone, expressed his 
resolution-to obey the commands of the king; 
at the same time he frankly censured the con- 
duct of foreign affairs, and declined any im- 
a a interposition. in favour of lord Gran- 
ville. ee 

During this interval the die was cast, and the 
dismission of the favourite minister extorted 
from the king. At the instance of the dake of 
Newcastle, and Mr. Pelham, the lord chancellor 
drew up a strong.memorial, representing the ill 
conduct of foreign affairs, and the necessity of 
adopting a new system of politics. This memo- 
rial, written with great. spirit and perspicuity, 


being highly approved by the Pelhams and lord. 


Harrington, was communicated to the dukes 
of: Devonshire, Dorset, Argyle, and Montague, 
who engaged to support the measures it recom- 
mended. It was presented by the chancellor to 
the king on the 3ist of October, who returned 
it in a few hours, without any observation. But 
the duke of Newcastle, Mr. Pelham, and lord 
Hardwicke enforced the arguments of the me- 
morial in private audiences, and urged the ne- 
cessity of dismissing lord Granville. The ex- 
' treme reluctance with which the king acceded 
to the importunities of his cabinet, and the views 
ofthe Pelhams, will appear from a letter writ- 
ten by the duke of Newcastle to lord Hardwicke 
on the 8d of Novernber: 

_ “ My brother will acquaint you with what 
passed yesterday in the closet, where he sup- 
‘ ported ourpaper with all the firmness and judg- 
ment imaginable. The effect produced was 


sullenness, ill-bumour, fear: a disposition to. 


acquiesce, if it could be done. with lord Gran- 


ville’s approbation ; for that is the whole. This 


appeared plainly by the king’s looks, and dis- 
- course to lord Granville and me together. He 


~ addressed himself to lord G.: ‘ It is time to think 


of'a speech; we must speak plainly, and Jay 
the whole before the parliament.’ Lord G.: 
* Two days will do that.” * No, my lord ; this 
speech may require much alteration; we can 
, add good news if it comes at any times; but we 
must ask the support of the parliament.’ The 
king went on: ‘ My lord, you should write to 
- Holland; we must know what the Dutch would 
do.’ ‘Sire, I have done it already ; if it is right 
to insist on declaring war, I believe your ma- 
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effectual for procuring a safe and honours 


able peace. sly good friends, the States 
General, have already, in pursuance of 
my requisition, agreed to furnish the suc- 
cours stipulated by our treaties; and I 
have received the strongest assurances of 


jesty must write another letter yourself.’ I said 
lithe, got out of the cluset as soon as J could ; 
bat, you may imagine, approved certain parts 
of his wajesty’s discourse. 

“He afterwards sent for Jord G. alone; he 
staid ahout five minutes; said nothing to us 
afterward of what had passed. The audience 
was so short, I suppose the fact only was told, 
probably with assurances of his support, and re- 
commending management and some compliance 
to lord Granville, I conclude this day the 
scheme of conduct will be settled between the 
king and lord Granville, whiclr will, I believe, 
be what I always foresaw: a seeming ac- 
quiescence, depending’ upon lord Granville’s 
scavoir to defeat it afterwards, and draw us on. 
This is what I most dread ; and I own } think 
nothing will prevent it but a concert entamé, 
in a proper manner, directly with lord Chester- 
field. -I} have now delivered the paper in the 
manner you all like; my brother has well sup- 
ported it; you will be so good as to do it to- 
morrow or Monday, and I beg you will explain 
it to the king ; but firmness is beyond all argu- | 
ment. Lord Harrington must svon follow, and 
I think the duke of Dorset, and the duke of 
Argyle: the first, ] am persuaded, will. I 
wish yon would let me know, by a line or 
Monday morning, what has passed, that I may 
hold the same language with the king.” 

In the audience of the chancellor, who had: 
the principal share in this intrigue, the king 
expressed an uncommon degree of esteem for. 
lord Granville, and repeatedly exclaimed with 
no less dignity than warmth, ‘* You would per- 
suade me to abandon my allies ; that shall never 
be the obloquy of my reign, as it was of queen: 
Anne’s; -I will suffer any extremities rather 
than consent.” : 

During this state of suspense the session of: 

arliament drew near, and the public mind was 
highl y agitated. Lord Granville was extremely 
unpopular ; he was unjustly considered as the 
sole cause of the unsuccessful campaign in 
Germany, of the inactivity of the Dutch, and of 
the renewal of hostilities by the king of Prussia; 
even the prolongation of the war was imputed 
to his counsels. | 

The king made a final effort to protract the 
fall of his tavourite minister; he ordered the 
predominant party in the cabinet to draw up his 
speech, that he might judge, from the contents, 
whether he approved the measures they pro- 
posed. In obedience to his commands, the 
chancellor submitted a draught to the king, 
who returned it inthe next audience, transcribed 
from the beginning to the end jrhis own hand, 
with some additions, probably suggested -by 
Granville, Bet-oh the remonstrances of the 
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‘their just sense, not only of the common 
danger, but also of the inseparable con- 
nection of their interests with those of this 
kingdom, which | shall not fail to improve 


for the general good of the common. 


cause.” : | 
- 6 Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

“The great readiness and regard to 
the public service, which you have shewn, 
in granting the supplies for the current 
year, are highly acceptable tome. You. 


may depend upon it, that they. shall be: 


Pelham party, the king consented to omit the 


most important of these additions, which de- 


clared that he would agreeto no peace till all 
his allies had been satiahed. . 

This was the prelude to the fall of the minis- 
ter. The king, unable to conciliate the cabinet, 


and finding all parties united against him, was 


compelled to acquiesce, and on the 23d of No- 
vember testified his resolution to the chancellor 
that lord Granville should resign, which he did 
on the following day. 7 
On the resignation of Granville, the views of 
the Pelhams were developed. During the re- 
cent struggle for power, they had gained the 
leaders of vpposition, and arranged a new ad- 
ministration, which was ludierously called the 
Brvad Bottom, because it indiscriminately ad- 
mitted the Whigs and Tories into power, ona 
broad and general basis, without distinction of 
party. They gained lord Cobham, and his 
strong par!;amentary phalanx, by promoting 
him to the sixth regiment of horse, by placing 
Mr. Lyttleton and Mr. George Grenville at the 
beards.of Treasury and Admiralty, and by pro- 
smising to introduce Mr. Pitt into office, as soon 
as the king’s prejudice against him on account 
ofhis parliamentary conduct, could be removed. 
The duke of Bedford was made first lord of the 
Admiralty, aud gratified with the appointment 
of his friend the earl of Sandwich to a place at 
the same board. The Tories were conciliated 
by the nomination of earl Gower to the office 
of lord privy seal, and of Mr. Dodington to the 
post of treasurer to the navy: even sir John 
Hynde Cotton and sir Jobo Phillips aceepted 
the places of treasurer of the chamber and ford 
of'trade. The duke of Devonshire was nomi- 
nated Jord steward of the household, in the 
room of the duke of Dorset, who was made 
president of the council; lord Middlesex and 
Mr. Fox were appointed lords of the treasury, 
Waller.cofferer of the household, and lord Ches- 
terfield, after much reluctance on the part of 
the king, was constituted embassador to the 
Hague, with the lieutenancy of Ireland. 
_ The extreme popularity occasioned by the re- 
moval of lord Granville, whose administration 
‘was reproachfally called the Drunken Adminis- 
tration, and the coalition of parties, ensured sup- 


_ port and tranquillity to the cabinet. ‘The prin-- 
ers in both Houses being ranged on - 


cipal 
the side of the ministry, the session, wliich 
continued from the; orth 


of Nevember to the, 
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strictly applied to the ends for which they 
were given, and im such manner, as may 
be most for the honour and advantage of 
Great Britain.’ : eo ae 
‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; ’ 
‘¢ Let me earnestly recommend to you, 
in your several stations, to be vigilant in 
preserving the peace and good order of 
the kingdom. I promise myself, you will. 
seriously consider, that, in the present. . 
conjuncture, you are particularly called . 
upon, by all the motives of. duty and in- 


2d of May, was scarcely distinguishable by a 
single division, and is only mentioned in the 
annals of Great Britain for the proceedings re- 
lative to the conduct of admirals Matthews and 
Lestock, for an insignificant debate on a mo- 
tion for annual parliaments, and for a supply 
of 6,000,000/.—Coxe’s Memoirs of Horatio, 
2% Lord Walpole. - 


-¢ The dissensions in the British cabinet. 
were now ripened into another revolution in the . 
ministry. Lord Carteret, who was by this. 
time earl Granville in consequence of his mo- 
ther’s death, had engrossed the royal favour so” 
much, that the duke of Newcastle and his bro- 
ther are said to have taken umbrage at his in- 
fluence and greatness. He had incurred the © 
resentment of those who were distinguished by 
the appellation of patriots, and entirely forfeited 
his popularity. The two brothers were very 
bibs by their parliamentary interest: the 

new their own strength, and engaged ina poli- 
tical alliance with the leading men in the oppo- 
sition, as the prime minister and his mea- 
sures. This coalition was dignified with the 
epithet of ‘* The Broad Bottom,” as if it had 
been established on atrue constitutional founda, 
tion, comprehending individuals of every class, 
without distinction of party. The appelauon, 
however, which they assumed, was afterwards 
converted into a term of derision. The earl of 
Granville perceiving the gathering storm, and _ 
foreseeing the impossibility of withstanding 
such en opposition in parliament, wisely avoid- °- 
ed the impending danger and disgrace, by a 
voluntary resignation of his employments. The - 
earl of Harrington succeeded him as secretary 
of state. The duke of Bedford was appointed 
first lord of the Admiralty, and the earl of Ches- 
terfield declared lord-lieutenant of Ireland. The 
lords Gower and Cobham were re-established _ 
in the offices they had resigned: Mr. Lyttleton - 
was admitted as a commissioner of the trea- | 
sury; even sir John Hynde Cotton accepted of - 
a place at court; and sir John Phillips sat at the 
board of trade and plantations, though he soon . 
renounced this employment. This was rather . 
a change of men than of measures, and turned . 
out to the ease and advantage of the sovereign 5 
for his views were no longer thwarted by an _— 
obstinate opposition in parliament. The session 
was opened oh the‘ 27th of November in the 


atsual:manner.”’--Smollet. — 
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terast, to shin up. and oultivatejii: the minds: | “ My lords and gentlemen; | 

of: my people, .an hearty, amd. mere than} ‘ Itis: always:.a oe satisfaction to me 
ordinary zeal for the maintenance and:de- |' to:meet-yow in’ parliament; and it is parti: 
fence of our holy religion, and excellent cularly:so in‘titis' conjuncture, as the pre- 
constitution, against the: malicious’ designs jsent posture: of'affaies abroad:requires-y our 
Qfioun enemies.” . .* | eae serious eernesriaie The evenits of 
' “Fhe Lord Chancellor then’ prorogued'|: oe cuneaer ; e-beon secihidachees: and 
tlie parliament to the 2st of Tange | Ato er ; said ee the 
was afterwards further prorogued’ to the prepreg Ll tiara heat sbanciea 
Zith of November. |of the. common: cause, the conseyuenced 
. {whereof remain:still: undecided, that' great 
attention nmust e'given to them, and pro- 


FOURTIL SESSION’ 


per measures taken for preventing or re- 
eae imoving the ill'effects‘of them: 
" |: 1 have, in pursuance of your repeated 
Lem ee ere a » in pursuance of your repeate 
NINTH PARLIAMENT |advice, exerted my endeavours for’ the 
s OF. “Support. of the House. of Austria,, and/in 


the. pfosecution of the just amdinecessa: 
warim'which' we are:engaged. Tlie queen‘ | 
of Hungary, though attacked ‘and ‘invaded’ 
by powers from whem she had’ the least’ 
reason to expect such a conduct, has 
shewn the greatest constancy and resolu- 
tion; and the king of Poland, pursuant te: 


_ GREAT’ BRITAIN. 

| The King's Speech on Opening the Ses- 
szon*] tect 27, 1744. The Kin 
camre to the: House of' Lords, and opene 
the Session’ with the following Speech to 
both Houses : | 


signs, nor concert with our’ allies, nor 
dispatch ‘nor method in our preparations, 
not vigour in the egies of ang ar 
. meetings on business he exposed himse 
gaat ect ss aoe oF Aisa by the frantic sallies of ia imagination | 
Passages tn the 4th: Session of heated with cl da hehavi 
the:Srd ‘Parliament ‘of Ki nig: George: leated. with Claret, and a behaviour some- 
the - Ind: | times overbearing.and insolent, at other 
a ae times. complaisant, fawning, never’ cool: 
Towards: the conclusion of the autumn | and ingenuous. To the Chancellorhe was: 
of 1744, the division: between»the: ear} ‘of | particularly liberal of his professions, yet* 
Granville and ‘the: rest of the:mimistérs was | was secretly undermining him and (if the- 
grown to that height as: to render it im-| other was’ not quite misinformed) had’ 
esstble.for’them to co-operate any longer | made an actual offer of the great 'seal to 
urthe king’s service, and it was manifest my lord chief justice Willes. ee 
that the public interest suffered not-a little| “Such were the terms on which he stood: 
by, their. disunion as to measures abroad, | with his brother ministers: by the-nation . 
and. contests for. power at home;. with the | in general he was held in-abhorrence, not. 
‘blame: of which he must be chaaged by all | only from the character he had aequired : 
reasonable.men, who, blinded. with ambi- | of insincerity and -falseness, but from an 
tien : and. vanity, _ provoked ‘contradiction opinion taken up, that he was desirous of 
by’ rash and ‘impracticable counsels, and | prolon ing.a war, to the conduct of which’ 
began the struggle for superiority in the ke had shewn himself very unequal, and, 
closet. . Lord: Granvillé ever since his re- | that instead of checking and discounte- 
_ turn out of Germany had taken all-oppor- | nancing the king’s unhappy partiality to- 
tunities to lessen. the. credit. of. the. old | his electoral interests, he te rom ‘private’: 
ministers, and-alienate their master’s affec- | views raised and fomented it to: such a de- 
tians_ from: them,: with -a. view: either: of | gree, a8 greatly to lessen the affections of — 
compelling. them to-aet‘ia a slavish: sub--| the people. The public’ ilk humour was: 
serviency -to himself; or‘ to quit’ those | increased by the inactivity of the campaign 
laces they could: no longer ‘keep with | in‘Flanders, and the unlucky alteration in 
‘honour. Inthe management of the war, | Germany from the king of Prussia’s .infa- 
which from the king’s opinion of his skill | mous breach of faith. It brought back to . 
in foreign affairs was. carried.on by his.ad- | their minds in how unaccountable a man~ 
_ Vice: there appeared. in too many instances |.ner the success-at.-Dettingem' had -béen » 
neither contrivance nor wisdony in: our des | thrown: away; and - the’ emperor's: over-— - 
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his engagements with her, hath sent a very 
considerable force to her assistance. Thé 
king of Sardinia, with a magnanimity and 
firmness superior to the greatest difficul- 
ties, has, with the assist ance of my fleet,re- 
sisted the combined forces of France and 


tures neglected the last summer, when this 
noble lord was in the fulness of his power, 
the only English minister at the camp*. 
When the Lord Chancellor came to town 
in September, 1744, a resolution was taken 
by him and his two great friends, the duke 
of Newcastle and Mr. Pelham, after ma- 
turely weighing the errors which had been 
committed in the management of the war, 
and the difficulties with which the vigor- 
ous prosecution of it would be attended, 
to put things if possible on a better foot- 
ing against another year, and to begin by 
getting rid of so dangerous a minister as 
the earl of Granville. It was thought ad- 
visable that the first step in this good 
work, should be to lay before the king a 
strong and clear Representation in writing 
on the State of his Affairs, which might 
afterwards be enforced in private au- 
diences, and the finishing stroke put to it 
by convincing him of the necessity he lay 
under, for the benefit of his affairs, of 
parting with his favourite servant. 

The Chancellor undertook to bé the 
draughtsman of this Paper, and when it 
had received the approbation of the two 
great tea above mentioned, and the 
earl of Harrington, who were by no means 
sparing in their compliments to him upon 
the performance, it was communicated to 
the rest of the cabinet, viz. the dukes of 
Devonshire, Dorset, R-——d, Argyle and 
Montague, and they all engaged to sup- 
port the measures recommended in it with 
all their influence. I shall here insert an 
abstract of this very remarkable Paper, 
which was allowed by all who saw it to be 
the composition of an able head and an 
honest heart. The lord Bol in parti- 
cular after reading it returned it to the 
Chancellor with this short testimonial in 
its favour, ** My lord, I will seal it with 
my blood.” 


Extract. 

‘ Several of the King’s Servants having 
taken into consideration the various events 
of the summer, and the methods by which 
his service may be carried on the ensuing 


* It appeared afterwards that the ‘ministry 
in England advised against accepting the em- 
. peror’s offers, as clogged with an indefinite 
subsidy. 
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Spain, sent against him; and, at last, 
happily defeated an enterprize formed for 
his destruction, and for the reduction of 
Italy, as well as most of the ports in the 
Mediterranean, under the power of the 
House of Bourbon. Though our success 


session, beg leave to lay ‘their humble 
Opinion thereupon before his majesty. 

‘‘ The foundations upon which it was 
judged that measures of vigour might rea- 
sonably be pursued by Great Britain in 
defence of the House of Austria were 
these: 1. that a reconciliation should be 
effectuated between her Hungarian ma- 
jesty and the king of Prussia, and the latter 
engaged at least to be neutral. 2. That 
the States General should be prevailed 
upon to execute the engagements of their 
treaties, and make cause commune with 
Great Britain. The first appeared to be 
absolutely necessary on account of that 
prince’s great power in Germany, and the 


‘numerous armies he had on foot, and it 


was hoped this was effected by the Treaty 
of Breslau, but he has lately thought fit 
to break through those ties, to enter into 
new ones with the emperor and France, 


and to invade Bohemia with 100,000 
‘men. 
has been obliged to evacuate Alsace, and 


By this diversion prince Charles 


France is at liberty to employ her forces 
there in other enterprises. In order to 
counter-balance so considerable a weight 


thrown into the opposite scale, resource 


can only be had to Russia and Saxony. 
As to the former, though she has granted © 
the 12,000 men pursuant to the Treaty of 
1742, reasons have been advanced by her 
to shew that from the advanced season of 
the year, they cannot be expected till the 
next campaign, and it is doubtful whether 
they will be permitted to act beyond the 
terms of the Treaty which is defensive. 
Besides, considering the influence of the 
partizans of France and Prussia over the 
Czarina, nothing cértain can be depended 
upon from her. As to the elector of 
Saxony, his strength is by no means a ba- 
lance for Prussia, nor will he be induced 
nor perhaps able to exert it even for his 


1 own interest, without a subsidy, which is 


now under consideration, not to mention 
that the active conduct of Saxony will be 
influenced in a high degree by the part 
Russia shall take. 

“ Indly. The next grand inducement to 
our entering into the measures we have 
pursued, was the effectual concurrence 
and assistance of the States; but as they ~ 

[3 R] 
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has not been answerable to our wishes, 
yet the vast expectations and designs of 
our enemies, built upon new intrigues and 
alliances, and an additional strength, have 
not hitherto taken place, and will, I hope, 
by the blessing of God, and the mutual 


have never adjusted the proportions of 
force and expence, his majesty was not 
possessed of the proper foundation to insist 
upon particular stated contingents. from 
them : notwithstanding this, Great Bri- 
tain has maintained 40,000 men in the 
field, vast fleets at sea, and this year pays 
subsidies to the amount of 700,000/. and 
upwards in support of the common cause. 
It is not denied that several material steps 
have been ‘taken by the Dutch, but the 
succours they have hitherto sent have 
been generally defective in point of force, 
always in point of time.—When France 
declared war against his majesty, it be- 
came casus faderis beyond dispute: 
some of the king’s servants were then of 
opinion that a minister of rank and confi- 
dence should immediately have been sent 
to the States to insist upon their declaring 
war, and to know what might ultimately 
be expected from them, but this was soon 
dropped* : the sgme persons then proposed 
that a Paper should be transmitted in con- 
fidence to the Pensionary through Mon- 
sieur Boetslaer’s hands, containing the 
king’s thoughts as to the terms of pacifi- 
cation which they proposed, and, ia they 
could not be pees as to the plan and 


g Concert amongst the allies, which was ne- 


cessary to be formed for carrying on the 
war: but notwithstanding this Paper was 
delivered in May last, little or no notice 
has been taken of it, things have gone on 
pretty much in the same train as before, 
and though the Dutch barrier has been 
attacked by France, she has shewn no 
disposition to break with that crown. 
Many obvious inconveniencies have arisen 
from the want of such a Treaty as has 
been above described for stipulating 
quotas with Holland, we have no rule to go 
by for concerting a Plan of Operations, no 
ground to stand upon, for whenever any 
enterprise has been proposed, things have 
been brought to this dilemma from the 
disputes that have arisen, either to lose 
the opportunity or lay the whole burden 
on Great Britain. In this precarious state 
we can never be at a certainty what num- 
ber of troops shall be continued by the 


. By Lord Carteret’s means, 
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united vigour of Great Britain and her - 
allies, be disappointed. In conjunction 
with them, and with their effectual assis- 
tance and your support, Iam determined to 
carry on the war in such a manner, as may 
be most conducive to that important end 


allies on any service; since part of them 
may at any time be withdrawn for parti- 
cular ends, of which prince Lobkovitz’s 
Neapolitan expedition is a strong proof. 
Holland in its present situation may with- 
draw herself when she pleases, since 
France can hardly be so ill advised as first 
to proclaim war against her. 

** Matters appearing in this light to se- 
veral of the King’s Servants, they beg 
leave to lay the following Opinion hefors 
him. 1st, That it is advisable to insist with 
the States upon the entire execution of 
the Treaty of 1678. 2ndly, That a Treaty 


should be entered into, between his ma- 


jesty, the -Republic, and the other allies, 


stipulating to carry on the war fotis virtbus, ~ 


and regulating the proportions, command. 
of the army, and such like particulars*. 
3rdly, That a categorical answer should 
be pressed on both these points, and 
that a regulation should be set on foot 
with the States General with the greatest 
weight and dignity, giving the ministers 
plainly. to understand, that except this 
is done, Great Britain cannot take upon. 
herself the expence and -burden of a 
war on the continent; if they comply, 
some solid system may be formed, and the 
parliament have some encouragement to 
provide the supplies. These inconve- 
niencies will arise if the measures ahove 
mentioned are not speedily taken: Ist, - 


‘the disconcertedness and confusion will 


still subsist: 2nd, the demands and bur- 
thens upon England will encrease, wear 
out the good dispositions of the parliament,. 
and the abilities of the people, , alread 

much impoverished in several places : ardy 
from hence such inconveniences and 
dangers may arise, as every good subject. 
and servant of the crown would labour to 
avoid. Oj. France has declared war, we 

must stand on our defence. Ans. This. 
country will alone defend his majesty, and 
her.own rights to the last shilling of her. 


* Such a concert, though not adequate to 
our expectations, was afterwards concluded 
with the States by lord Chesterfield and Mr. 
Trevor, and the subsequent campaigns were 
ushered in by treaties of this nature which. 
none of the allies, except Great Britain, ever 
punctually fulfilled. ~ | 
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which is my sole aim, a safe and honour- 
able peace; it being my firm resolution, 
never to abandon my allies, and to procure 
the utmost security to the religion, liber. 
ties, and commerce of my kingdoms. 


treasure, and the last drop of her blood ; 
but if a general war cannot be made on a 
eer foot, it may be proposed to 

olland, to act in concert with us, for a 
general pacification. That failing, before 
any extraordinary ‘supplies are moved 
for, it will be the duty of every faithful 
servant of the crown to think of some 
other system of supporting the war for the 
defence and security of Great Britain, all 
which is humbly submitted to his majesty’s 
superior wisdom.” _ 

The duke of Newcastle delivered this 
Paper to the king the 31st of October, 
but whether he was displeased with the 
contents, or did not immediately see the 
drift of it, he returned it to the Duke in a 
few hours without any signification of his 
thoughts upon it; but the framers of the 
Memorial were determined not to let it 
drop so easily, and began in their private 
_ audiences to explain and enlarge upon the 

advice it contained. When the most de- 
licate point of all came in question, which 
was the dismission of lord Granville, many 
difficulties occurred, and an uncommon 
degree of tenderness and esteem was ex- 
pressed for him. Nor is itto be wondered 
at, since he had found out the art of go- 
verning the king by his hopes.‘ It was 
frequently repeated with warmth to the 
Chancellor, who had the principal share in 
this intrigue. ‘‘ You would persuade me 
to abandon my allies; that shall never be 
the obloquy of my reign, as it was of 
queen Anne’s; I will suffer any extremi- 
ties rather than consent to it.’ The 
meeting of the parliament drew near 
whilst this affair hung in suspence, and as 
“every body saw it must be determined be- 
fore the opening of the session, their ex- 
pectations were much raised, and their 
sentiments divided as to the issue of the 
struggle; but in their wishes they were 
perfectly unanimous, and dreaded nothing 
so much as a compromise. | At last the 
king said he would have his Speech drawn 
and judge from the turn of it, whether he 
approved the measures; the Chancellor 
in obedience to his commands, brought 
one, and left it with him, and the next 
time he went into the closet, his majesty 
produced it transcribed from beginning to 
end in his own hand, which trouble it was 
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“For this purpose, I have always in- 
sisted, and am still endeavouring with m 
allies, particularly my good friends the 
States General of the United Provinces, 
to fix the certain proportions of forces and 


supposed he gave himself for the sake of 
inserting two or three additions suggested 
by his favourite; the only one of impor- 
tante he consented to leave out, when the 
ill consequences that might attend it were 
laid before him. It was, if I remember 
right, a declaration to parliament that he 
would agree to no peace, till all his allies 
had been satisfied, and came in after the 
words about not abandoning them, which 
are in the printed Speech. In the same 
audience, which was on Friday the 23rd, 
the king acquainted the Chancellor that 
lord Granville should resign; but this was 
not resolved on till the latter had tried 
every expedient to save himself, and as 
his last resource proposed charte blanche 
to the Opposition. 

His Royal Highness, who unfortunatel 
had no point of union with his father but 
a fondness for Hanover and an attachment 
to lord Granville, first offered himself as a 
mediator between the contending -parties 
in the ministry ; when that did not succeed 
he set on foot a negociation with the other . 
side, by a message to Chesterfield, Gower, 
and Cobham, to this effect, ‘* that as the 
differences in the administration were 
grown to that height through the unrea- 
sonableness of Granville’s enemies, that 
some changes must necessarily ensue: if 
they and their friends would come in and 
support the said earl, a general removal 
should be made of the old court, and the 
whole Broad Bottom (as ‘it was called) 
provided for without reserve.” This over- 
ture was seconded by a message from 
Granville himself, and hopes were thrown 
out tothe Tories of a dissolution of the 
parliament, but to no purpose, for the 
persons applied to returned a short answer 
that they could not think of accepting any 
terms, whilst Granville continued in power. 


The Treaty being thus abruptly broke off, 


this hunted minister, at present an outcast 
from all parties, was obliged to resign, 
having first laid the foundation of future 
merit and favour, by giving assurances 
that himself and his friends would heartily 
concur ‘in supporting the war, and even 
outgo the ministers on that head. The 
seals were immediately given to lord Har- 
rington, who had acted iin a perfect con- 
currence with the Chancellor and his 
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expence, to be furnished by each of the 
confederates, in the prosecution of this 
just and necessary war. 
*¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
‘¢ I have ordered the Estimates for the 


service of the ensuing year to be prepared 
and laid before you, and desire you to 


grant me such supplies as shall be requi- 
site for the security and welfare of the na- 
tion, and for carrying on such measures, 
as it shall be necessary for Great Britain to 
pum in the present extraordinary crisis. 

am deeply sensible of, and concerned 
for, the burthens which lie upon my good 
subjects ; and you may be assured, that no 
endeavours shall be wanting on my part to 
ease them in every instance, where the 
consequence of doing so may not endan- 
ger their own true interests. 

‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘I have laid before you my views and 
intentions. Your concurrence with me, 
in a steady pursuit of them, will best ma- 
nifest your zeal for the common cause, 
lay the surest foundation for the real sup- 
port of our allies, and for the security and 
prosperity of your country: and nothing 
can add so much to the weight and efficacy 
of your resolutions, as unanimity and dis- 
patch.” 


The Lords’ Address of Thanks.| Their 
lordships agreed upon the following Ad- 
dress without any opposition. 

«* Most Gracious Sovereign, | 

“< We, your majesty’s most dutifyl and 
Joyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, in parliament assembled, beg 
leave to return your majesty our humble 
- thanks for your most gracious Speech from 
the throne. 


‘“¢ Our zeal for your majesty, the love | 


of our country, and our anxious regard 


for the welfare and liberties of Europe, : 


have made us look with the utmost con- 
cern on those events which have fallen out 
during the last summer, to the disadvantage 
of the common cause; and our surprize 
is no less, when we consider the part which 


friends during this transaction, and whose 
experience in foreign affairs was useful in 
business, and at the same time his person 
very acceptable in the closet.* | 


* It was so at that time, but the part he | 
took in the Resignations of 1746 made-him so | 


disagreeable to the king that he could not en- 
dure him afterwards, and when he quitted the 
lieutenancy of Ireland in 1751, it was without 
any pension for his past services, | 


The Lords? Address of Thanks, 
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has been taken by some powers, 80 con- 
trary to their own true and essential in- 
terest. The necessity of taking proper 
measures to prevent or remove the ill ef- 
fects of these events is apparent: and nq 
endeavours shall be wanting in us to ob- 
viate them. 

‘¢ We have seen, with the utmost satis-+ 
faction, not only your majesty’s- magnani- 
mity and zeal in the prosecution of the 
just and necessary war wherein we are 
engaged, but also the constancy and firm- 
ness shewn by the queen of Hungary and 
the king of Sardinia, under the greatest 
difficulties. The disappointment of an 
enterprize formed for the destruction of 
the latter, as well as for reducing Italy 
under the dominion of the House of Bour- 
bon, is of great importance to this nation ; 
since, if such a design had succeeded, 
it must haye been attended with fatal con- 
sequences to the trade and navigation of 
your majesty’s subjects in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

‘‘ We acknowledge with the greatest 
thankfulness, your majesty’s wisdom and 
Aaa in declaring to your parliament, 

hat you are determined to carry on the 
war, In conjunction with your allies, and 
with their effectual assistance, in such a 
manner as may be most conducive to a 
safe and honourable peace. In making this 
desirable end your sole aim, your ma- 
jesty shews a just sense of true glory, and 
a tender regard, not only for your own 
subjects, but extended to the rest of Eu- 
rope. | 

«¢ As your majesty’s Resolution, never 
to abandon your allies, must be an addi- 
tional encouragement to them strictly to 

erform their engagements with your ma- 
jesty; so your paternal care, te procure 
the utmost security to the religion, liber- 
ties, and commerce of your kingdoms, 
cannot fail to excite in the hearts of all 
your faithful subjects, the warmest affec- 
tion and duty to your sacred person, and 
zeal for your defence and support. 

‘¢ It is with real satisfaction we receive 
your majesty’s declaration, that you are 
actually endeavouring with your allies, 

ticularly the States General of the 

Jnited Provinces, the ancient and natural 
friends of this nation, to adjust the pro- 
pean of forces and expence to be borne 

y each of the confederates in the war. 
Such a concert will be the basis of great 
utility and advantage to the common 
cause. 

«We. are truly sensible of your ma- 
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jesty’s pacing in laying before us these 
your salutary views and intentions; and 
we do, with the greatest zeal and firm- 
ness, assure your majesty, that we are fully 
determined to support you in the steady 
prosecution of them, and in carrying on 
such measures as it shall be necessary for 
Great Britain to pursue in this critical 
conjuncture. 

‘© May the Divine Providence prosper 
your majesty’s counsels and arms with 
success, equal to the justice of your cause! 
For our part, we beg leave to give your 
majesty the strongest assurances, that we 
have the honour and safety of your ma- 


jesty, the security and true interest of 
kingdoms, and the happy issue of 


your 
this just and necessary war, entirely at 
heart; and will, at the hazard of our lives 
and fortunes, stand by and defend your 
majestv, your royal family and govern- 
ment, against the ambitious and destruc- 
tive designs of France, and of any other 
power that shall attempt to attack or dis- 
turb them.” | 


The King’s Answer.] His majesty 

gave this Answer: 
“© My Lords; 

‘‘ T heartily thank you for this dutiful 
and affectionate Address. The zeal which 
you have so seasonably expressed for my 
person and government, for carrying on 
this just and necessary war, and for the 
vigorous support of my allies, give me the 
greatest satisfaction; and your unanimity 
in doing this, cannot fail to add greatly to 
the good effects of it, both at hame and 
abroad.” 


Debate in the Commons an the Address 
of Thanks.*| The Commons being re- 
turned to their House,+ 


* From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


¢t The following is from the MS. Parttia- 
MENTARY JOURNAL of the Hon. PHILIP 
YORKE. 


Journal of Proceedings in Parliament. 


The Parliament met according to sum- 
mons the 27th of Navember. The Ad- 
dresses passed nem. con. in both Houses, 
which was understood as a tacit approba- 
tion of the late change. The duke of De- 
vonshire and lord Herbert moved the 


Lords’ Addresa; Yorke and Ellis that of 
the Commons. From this time to the day | 


of adjournment, December 22, no public 


[986 
Mr. Yorke rose and said : 


Sir; as it has always been the custom to 
take into consideration the speeches from 
the throne, and as I do not believe, that 
any man will desire on this occasion to de- 
viate from the regular and established mer 
thod of procedure, it can be of no use to 
recommend to the House an unusual at-— 
tention to the Speech which we have. 
now heard from his majesty; because 
the importance of the affairs to which it . 
relates is sufficient to awaken indolence, 
and to alarm security, to excite every man 
to the exertion of alt his faculties, and to 
fill every breast with those passions, which 
are enkindled by the love of our country. 

The time is now come, in which the 
Flouse of Bourbon, that House which has © 
so often disturbed by its ambition the tran- 
quillity of mankind, that House which has 
so long endeavoured the destruction of 
other powers, is making another effort for | 
the subversion of liberty, and once more 
openly declares the design, which it has 
never Jaid aside, the design of establishing 
universal monarchy, and of extending its 
tyranny through half the nations of the - 
world. For this end, we see fleets 
os a ie and armies levied, and the 
neighbouring countries overflowed at once 
with a deluge of destruction; we see the 
whole continent alarmed, and every place 
filled with intrigues or terror, with war or 
preparations for it. 

ll the stratagems which our ancestors 
defeated, have been again renewed; all 
the projects which they opposed, are pro- 
secuted with new vigour; the same arts 
are practised to divide us from our allies, 
and from one another, and we are again 
in danger of being swallowed upby France, 
or of standing alone against her power. 


business was dispatched, except voting 
the Land Tax; There was a dead calm in 
the two Houses, and in consequence of it, 
a very thin attendance, but an interval of 
so much tranquillity there was filled up 
with uncommon activity and intrigue 
amongst the men in power. As soon ag 
the old ministry had got rid of Granville, 
they found the necessity of taking in more 
strength, and attempting a coalition of par- 


‘ties, as well to facilitate the public service 
in parlizment, as to secure themselves 


against the return of their rival. The 
leaders of the opposition, both Whigs and 
Tories, were so well satisfied with his dise 


, GTICR, 88 Le give assurances of their rea- 
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It is impossible to refrain from griefand 
indignation, when we reflect at once, how 
near we were to security a few months ago, 
and by what means we were again disap- 
pointed of the happiness, which it then 
appeared so reasonable to expect, the re- 
establishment of our allies in their just 
claims, and the repression of that ambition 
by which we have been so often endan- 
gered. Gentlemen need not be informed 
that I mean the happy prospect which of- 
fered upon the successful passage of the 
Rhine, by the heroic prince Charles, 

and the precipitate flight of the French 
before him: neither will they think that 
I aggravate an unexpected action of the 
king of Prussia, which obliged his high- 
"ness to leave his conquests, and hasten to 


dinesstocarry on the war upona practicable 
footing, but it was absurd to expect their 
concurrence, without letting some of them 
into places of trust and profit. Now, 
against this, lay two weighty objections: 
1. By opening a door to the Tories, the 
old corps of Whigs might be discontented 
and alarmed: 2. The new part of the 
court would complain of it as a breach of 
the terms, or, as lord Bath called them, 
the pacta conventa on which they came in ; 
but it was considered that the force of 
these objections might be fairly taken off 
with regdrd to the old Whigs, by inform- 
ing them of the repeated overtures made 
to the Opposition, which must convince 
them, that they had no other option than 
this: either to suffer lord Granville to 
complete their ruin by bringing in the 
whole Broad Bottom, or to acquiesce in 
their friends taking in a small part only, to 
prevent their destruction, and act under 
them. With regard to the new side of 
the court, it might be said, that admitting 
there was such an agreement it was reci- 
procal. Lord Granville was the minister to 
act and answer for them; forlord Bath fre- 
quently professed to remain independant : 
now, with what punctuality and honour 
the former had kept this plighted faith, 
his behaviour ever since his return from 
Germany, and his unlimited offer to the 
Tories are strong proofs. Particulars 
might deserve compassion, but they were 
treated with as a party, an aggregate body, 
not as individuals, and must be respondent 
for the fidelity of their head: were it 
otherwise, many obvious inconveniences 
_ must ensue from ministers permitting the 

friends of their predecessor to remain in 
place, and be in a manner entailed upon 


« 
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the defence of Bohemia, when I call it an 
unsuitable and ungrateful return, both to 
those who procured, and those who made 
him such ample concessions: it may not 
be decent for me to give the proceedings 
of a monarch, a severer name; but I can- 
not conceal that astonishment, which na- 
ture, which reason excite upon reflecting 
on the imprudence of princes, who for the 
acquisition of temporary advantages, or 
the gratification of present passions, suffer 
themselves to assist France in their own 
ruin, dnd by breaking down the barrier by 
which alone she can be restrained, expose 
themselves to a power, from which it has 


been long discovered, that no lasting 


friendship is to be expected, and which has 
always excited one prince to make war 
l 


them at a change. It was likewise hoped 
that the king might be set at the head of 
his whole people, which would give him 
on the one hand strength against his ene- 
mies, and on the other, authority with his 
allies, both to support them with vigour, 
and to refuse unreasonable demands, since 
it would be soon felt abroad, that the sup- 
port of the war was a national not a minis- 
terial measure. Such were the motives 
which induced the Chancellor and his 
friends to open a Treaty with Chester- 
field, Gower, and Cobham, and till this 
was brought to an issue one way or other 
no business could be transacted in parlia- 
ment. Several meetings were held before. 
the alterations could be settled, and many 
tubs and difficulties intervened, which my 
informations do not enable me to enter _ 
into the. particulars of. I believe on good 
grounds, that Cobham’s spleen and posi- 
tiveness created more disturbance,fhan any 
thing else: Gower and Chesterfield both 
acted moderate and healing parts. They 
professed all along to act under the au- 
thority and with the approbation of their 
party. The old ministry made the pre- 
servation of their friends their first and 
principal object, as was sufficiently appa- 
rent when the changes were declared, 
which was done, and the new writs moved 
for December 22; after which both 
Houses adjourned till January the 10th. 
As Mr. Pitt would accept of nothing but 
the Secretaryship of War, and an expedient 
could not be immediately found out to 
dispose of sir W. Yonge, or as others said, 
to make the king easy under his removal, 
he continued independant, but gave strong 
assurances of being satisfied with the pre- 
sent system and determined to support it. 
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upon another that both may be weakened, 
and that she, whenever an opportunity of 
attacking them shall be found, may have 
an easy conquest. 

Yet the success of our enemies, what- 
ever they may pretend, and whatever ad- 
vantages they may expect from it here- 
after, has not been such as ought to sink 
us into despair ; the queen of Hungary re- 
covers strength; the ungrateful prince is 
forced to quit his sudden conquests; neigh- 
bouring states are alarmed, and our na- 
tional force is hitherto unbroken, our funds 
are in the highest credit, and our wealth 
not likely to be diminished by the war, so 
much as that of our enemies.. We may, 
therefore, yet hope to re-inspirit the neigh- 
bouring nations, and to raise a new confe- 
deracy against the House of Bourbon, 
that shall establish liberty, restore peace 
and secure the world, though not from all 
future disturbance, yet from any speedy 
attempts upon its quiet or its freedom. 

But to effect these great, these neces- 
gary purposes, to supply the present exi- 
gencies of the war, and to stop violence 
and oppression in the full career of suc- 
cess, to pull down the trophies of injustice, 
and repress the insolence of victorious pride, 
it is necessary that we should unite all our 
endeavours, that we should agree to lay 
aside for atime all other considerations, 
that we-should still the jars of faction, 
and close the eyes of domestic suspicion, 
that we should banish all personal animo- 
sities, which in public enquiries ought 
never to exert their influence, and sus- 
pend all controversies on questions, which, 
though of very great importance, and not 
always unseasonable in this House, must 


be now considered as improper and intru-. 


sive; since they must obstruct delibera- 
tions of a higher kind, in which the exis- 
tence of our laws, and the continuance of 
the name of England is involved. And 
surely when such subjects call for our at- 
tention, it is,no less improper to deviate 
into questions relating to particular laws, 
than to be solicitous about disposing the 
utensils or lading of a ship, when the ship 
itself is labouring in the tempest. 

With a very just sense, therefore, of the 
importance of the present conjuncture of 
affairs, has his majesty recommended to 
us unanimity and dispatch, as eminently 
necesgary at this time, when our enemies 
are practising all their wiles, and exerting. 
all their strength 

‘How necessary dispatch is in time of 
war, it cannot be of any use to observe, 


en the Address of Thanks. 
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since nobody can be ignorant how many ~ 
opportunities may be lost by a short delay, 

which no degree of diligence can after- 

wards regain. We know that our ene-. 
mies have got by expedition, whatever 

they have at any time been able to gain 

from us; and we know, that, at present, 

our allies are so much distressed, that 

speedy assistance is necessary, and, to dis- 

appoint them now, is, in effect, to abandon 

them for ever; to abandon them to the 

mercy of an enraged enemy, whom they 

have only ventured to provoke and defy, 

in full confidence of support from this- 
nation. : 

As dispatch is undoubtedly necessary to’ 
success, so also unanimity is of the utmost 
importanee ; because, from unanimity alone 
is dispatch to be expected. : 

Nothing, therefore, can, in my opinion, 
be more proper, than to assure his majes- 
ty, that we shall sincerely unite in endea- 
vouring to secure our liberties, and ad- 
vance the common cause of justice, and of 
liberty, and that we will not suffer our- | 
selves to be diverted from these good pure. 
poses, by any trivial. or. private considera 
tions. I move therefore, that it may be 
resolved, ‘* That an humble Address be 
presented to his majesty, to return his - 
majesty the thanks of this House for his | 
most gracious Speech from the throne, to 


express our great concérn at what has 


happened, during the last summer, to the 

disadvantage of the common cause; and . 
to assure his majesty, that, as we are very 

apprehensive of the consequences of these 
events, we will not only give great atten- . 
tion to them, but do all that is in our. 
power to prevent or remove the ill effects 
of them; that we cannot sufficiently ap- 
plaud the constancy and resolution of the 
queen of Efungary, nor can we less admire 
the magnanimity and firmness of the king 
of Sardinia, who, with the assistance of 
his majesty, has been able to obstruct the . 
ambitious designs of the House of Bour- 


bon, in Italy; to return his majesty our _ 


thanks for his prudent and tender regard 
to the condition of his subjects, and for his 
endeavours to concert and stipulate with 
his allies, particularly the States General, 
the proportions of forces and expence to 
be borne by the respective confederates in 
this war; and to assure his majesty, that - 
we will, to the utmost of our power, assist ; 
and support his majesty in carrying on the 
just and necessary war against the enemies 
of this nation, and the disturbers of Eu- 
rope, till a safe and honourable peace can 
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be obtained : that, as his majesty has been 
graciously pleased to lay before his parlia- 
ment his views and intentions, he may de- 
pend on his faithful Commons for their 


’ ready and cheerful assistance to maintain 


the honour and dignity of the crown, to 
enable his majesty effectually to support 
his allies, and to contribute whatever may 
be found necessary and expedient to bring 
about, with honour, a just and reasonable 
settlement of the present embroiled. state 
of Europe.” 


Mr. Elks: 


Sir; the Address proposed by the 
honourable gentleman is so proper and 
seasonable, and the terms which he has 
made use of so modest, and so expressive, 
that 1 think myself following his advice 
when I second him, and believe that I 
cannot more promote the efficacy of our 
counsels, and the advancement of the 
public happiness, than by declaring that, 
In my opinion, every particular head of 
this Address is such, as, in the present 
state of affairs, may be most reasonably 
expected from us. 

_The dangerous situation of our allies, 
and the unexpected defeat of our schemes, 
when the execution of them seemed to be 
at hand, the implacable malice, and the 

restless ambition of our enemies, the art 
with which they form their designs, and 
the vigow with which they put them in 
execution, are too well known to us to be 
mentioned for any other purpose, than to 
rouse us to a- resolute resistance, to awaken 
our diligence, and unite our interests, and 
animate us to labour with all our force, to 
repress that unextinguishable desire of 
boundless sovereignty which has so lon 
enflamed the House of Bourbon, and which 
new threatens the ruin of liberty, and the 
oppression of mankind. 


oportioned to the art, has been the. 


success of their projects, which have hi- 
therto proceeded with no other interrup- 
tion, than. in attempts of such.extent are 
' always to be expected ; and the advantages 
which the valour of our allies had gained, 
are now in danger of being lost by fatal 
negoeiations, which have raised unsus- 
pected adversaries, and, if not prevented, 
at least, retarded the conquests which the 
beginning of the year had encouraged us 
to hope. ae ' 
But as we. have more difficulties to sur- 
mount, we: ought with more diligence to 
apply our thoughts‘to the means by which 
we may retrieve our losses, and recover 
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our prospects of’ success ; and as nothing 
can more contribute to power than union, 
I hope we shall this day shew how little 
time we intend to waste m useless contro- 
versies, by agreemg to the Address which 
has been now proposed. 


The Commons’? Address of Thanks.} 
The motion being carried unanimously, 
the following Address was agreed upon: 

‘< Most gracious Sovereign ; 
“ We your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great Bri- 
tam in parhament assembled, beg leave to 


return your majesty our unfeigned thanks 


for your majesty’s most gracious Speech 
from the throne. 

“ It is with the deepest concern we re- 
flect upon what has happened, during the 
last summer, to the disadvantage of the 
common cause; and, as we cannot but be 
extremely apprehensive of the conse- 
quences of these events, we assure your 
majesty, that we will not only give the 
greatest attention to them, but exert our 
utmost endeavours to prevent or remove: 
the ill effects of them. | 

‘¢ We cannot sufficiently applaud the 
constancy and resolution of the queen of 
Hungary under so many severe trials ; not 
can we less admire the magnanimity and 
firmness of the king of Sardinia, whose 
excellent conduct, supported by your ma- 
jesty’s assistance, has obstructed and de- 
feated the ambitious designs of the House 
of Bourbon in Italy. ~ 

‘‘ Your faithful Commons, with hearts’ 
full of duty and gratitude, acknowledge 
your majesty’s prudent and tender regard 
to the condition of your subjects, as well 
as your continued endeavours to concert 
and stipulate with your allies, particularly 
the States General, whose interests are 
inseparably connected with those of Great’ 
Britain, the proportion of forces and ex- 
pence to be borne by the respective con- 
federates in this war: and we beg leave- 
to assure your majesty, that we will, to 
the utmost of our power, assist and sup- 
port your majesty in carrying on this just” 
and necessary war against the enemies of 
these kingdoms, and the distarbers of 
Europe, till a safe and honourable peace 
shall be obtained. 7 

“ And, as‘your majesty’ has been graci- 
ously pleased to lay before your parliament 
your royal views and‘intentions, your mae. 
jesty may depend upon your faithful Com- 
mons for their ready: and. cheerful assis- 
tance to maintain-the honour and dignity 


f 
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-of your crown, effectually to support yeur 
allies, and to contribute whatever shall be 
found necessary or expedient to bring 
about, with honour, a just and reasonable 
settlement of the present embroiled state 
of Europe.” 


The King’s Answer.] To which Ad- 
dress the King gave this Answer : 
‘© Gentlemen; 
‘¢ I thank you for this loyal and affec- 
tionate Addresé. 
_. Your unanimity, on this occasion, 
cannot fail of having great weight both at 
home and abroad: you may be assured 
whatever supplies you shall find necessary 
to grant, shall be managed with the ut- 
miost ceconomy, and applied to. the support 
of my allies, and of the true interests of 


my people.” 7 


‘ Debate in the Commons on a Motion for 
double taxing Places and Pensions.| Dec. 
8. Mr. Fane reported from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, the following Resolu- 
tion: * That towards raising the supply 
granted to his majesty, 4s. in the pound 
be raised in the year 1745, upon lands, 
tenements, hereditaments, pensions, offi- 
ces, and personal estates, in that part of 
Great Britain called England, Wales, and 
the town of Berwick upon Tweed; and 

that a proportionable cess, according to 
the 9th article of the Treaty of Unien, be 
laid upon that part of Great Britain called 

Scotland.”? Which Resolution was agreed 
to by the House, and a Billwas ordered tu 
be brought in, pursuant thereto. But in 
the committee, the day before, the motion 
on the question for the said Resolution oc- 
casioned the following debate.* 


Mr. Henry Archer : 


Sir; there is a short but material 
‘ Amendment, which, I think, should be 
‘made to this question: it is so adapted to 
the necessities of the present times, and 
so much for the honour of the committee, 
that I am satisfied, it will be agreeable to 
you, and to every other genileman here. 
We are now so happy as to enjoy a most 
profound calm, without the least ruffle of 
wind or weather: all opposition lies hush- 
ed ;+ but lest a-storm should soon’ arise, 


* Taken parily from the London and partly 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


4 “ December 14, 1744, Q.S. When the 
ministry here will be settled, God knaws; there 


is such a calm in appearance, then the business. 


LYOL. XII. J 
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I am for making use of this happy juncture, 


this favourable opportunity of proving to - 


the world, that this extraordinary una- 
nimity does not proceed from any selfish 
views or expectations, but from atrue dis- 
interested public spirit; and ifthe Amend- 
ment which I shall beg leave to offer, 
should pass with the same unanimity as all. 
other questions have hitherto done, it will: 
be a proof of it beyond contradiction. 

Sir, what I propose, is, to lay a double 
tax upon Places and Pensions, in ease of 
the landed interest of this kingdom; and 
who is there in this committee that can 
have any reasonable objection against it ? 

As for the gentlemen in place, they can- 
not but be sensible, wliat an uncertain 
precarious situation they are now in; that 
they hold their places by the weakest of 
all tenures, by nothing but the smiles of a 
great man, which are more fickle and in- 
constant than the smiles of fortune: per- 
haps, it may soon be proper for some of 
them to follow the example ofa noble earl, 
and resign ; therefore it cannot be worth 
their while to oppose it: besides, it may 
be some consolation to them, that theip 
landed estates will receive some benefit 
from those: places, which they themselves 
are solikely to lose : it is impossible there- 
fore that any 1objection can come from 
them. i 7 

As for the gentlemen who are to suc- 
ceed them, (if they are the same as I have 
heard mentioned ) they are persons of such 
exalted notions of honour and patriotism, 
that you could not put a higher affront 
upon them than to imagine, that the sordid 
lucre of the place has any share in their 
thoughts. No, Sir, their patriotism, like 
virtue, isits own reward, and the only one 
they desire; therefore, it is equally cer- 
tain, they will not oppose it. And as for 
the great man who has the disposal of 
these places, it will be doing him a very 
signal piece ofser'vice; for by lessening the 
value of places, you: will lessen the num- 
ber’ of candidates, and so far take off from 
that immense trouble and fatigue,. which 
he is forced daily, nay hourly, to undergo, 
from innumerable solicitation: visits, let- 
ters, messages, and importunities; and be- 
sides this, it will be a great honour to his 
administration, not to stand in need of the 


in parliament goes on, in a manner, without a 
House. This suspension of arms there, does 
certainly import a negociation ; but the treaty 
advances slowly: the full powers are not sign- 
ed, and the ratification of the preliminaries are 
settled with mutual difficulties and delays. 

[3 8] : 
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mean assistance of places to support it. 
Those gentlemen, therefore, who have an 

- regard for his ease, or his honour, must all 
espouse this motion. 


However, this stagnation of government, for 
thatis the case at present, so destructive to the 
foreign and domestic affairs, cannot last long ; 
in the mean time the Freneh are taking winter- 
quarters, &c. It will be impossible to get a 
good peace, without shewing France you are 
in a condition to make war.” 

*‘ Cockpit, Dec. 21,1744, O.S. The removal 
of the great man here, has, fam told, not been 
very disagreeable where you are. His parts and 
eloquence were indeed very great ; but his own 
vanity, and contempt of his fellow servants, 
without, at the same time, having any plan to 
carry on a war, which he loudly cried out for, 
and publicly eines to do at any rate or ex- 
pence, though ever so extravagant, (persuad- 
ing himself that gaining the good will in the 
closet would be an invincible support,) without 
the least r to parliament, persons, or 
things without doors, were the greatest indica- 
tion of madness, folly, or something worse, 
that ever possessed the weakest of men. 

‘“‘Since his removal from place, but not 
from royal affection, there has indeed been a 
great calm in the assembly most liable to 
storms, in order to give time for negociating a 
coalition with the opposition of different con- 
nections, a strange motley system, but made in 
& manner necessary ; and puts me in mind of 
the case ofthe House of Austria, who former] 
supported herself with @ steady, firm, and well 
disciplined body of regular troops ; but in the 
beginning of this war, for want of that support, 
has been obliged to take to her aid pandours, 
_ eroates, and insurgents. 

“‘ If this coalition takes place, few people 
will wonder how those that are removed came 
to be turned out; but most will be interested 
to see what successors they are like to have. 
But last night 1 was told, that the terms of the 
accessors are so high and extravagant, that the 
accession is like to fail. If this proves the 
. case, we shall be again at sea, and find more 
tempestuous weather in Westminster than has 
sprung upa great while. God preserve the 

vessel; for she is like to be adrift ; exposed to 

greater domestic storms than ever, without 

proper persons to hand the sails or steer the 
elm.’’ oo 

*‘ Cockpit, Dec. 28, 1744. You will have 
had from the office an account of the altera- 
tions: the various motions and different terms 
in making them are too voluminous for a letter, 
and I don’t pretend +o be so much in the secret 
as to give a just account of them; but the 
of the case in general is, I think, as fol- 

ows: 

‘“‘The great ascendant lord Granville had 
‘got in the closet, and the great contempt with 
which he treated all his fellow servants, in nei- 


‘thee concerting nor communicating any mea- 


4 
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As for the rest of the House, they are. 
country gentlemen, who feel too much the 
weight and burden of this tax upon their 
lands, not to wish for some relief; it is 


sures to them, made them. take a resolution, 
one and all, except lord Cholmondeley, not to 
act with him any longer. His lordship, not 
being able to form a party to himself, (having 
been absolutely rejected by the opponent pa- 
triots,) nor to shew the king how he should be 
able to carry on the business at this exigency 
without the other great men in place, laid his 
majesty under the necessity of removing lord 
Granville, and at the same time the rest of the 
ministers under the necessity of negociating 
with what is called the Broad Bottom, that is, ' 
the remaining patriots in opposition with some 
Tories. It is said several Tories, knights of 
the shires, were offered places by the mediation 
of lord Gower; but that, serving for Jacobite 
counties, they could not hazard a new election ; 
and therefore declined the acceptance of them, 
of which they have since made a merit with 
their party in having refused to come in. This 
made room for more of the patriot kind. But 
the great Mr. Pitt having insisted upon being 


‘secretary at war, and the king not agreeing 


to remove sir William Yonge, he declined 
taking any thing; . but itis said has pro- 
mised to support their measures. Whe- 
ther‘the desire of making a still greater and 
more popular figure in the House will not 
tempt him to break his word, time must shew. 

‘* Tp short, few are displeased at those that 
were removed, and as few are pleased with those 
that are to come intheir rooms. | The Whigs 
grumble that there are so many new faces ; 
and the Tories grumble that there are no more 
of their sort; and yet I don’t doubt but this 
session will go on quietly enough, so far as re- 
lates to foreign affairs. The Whigs will be 
persuaded to support the whole machine, for 
fear of something worse, and the Tories, having 
in a manner no head, will I think at least 
slacken their opposition, or be absent, on ac- 
count of some vistant hopes, in which they 
may, at least I hope they may, be disappoiot- 
ed, * * * *® * 

‘‘ Lord Chesterfield, I suppose you will have 
heard before this time, takes a turn to Hol- 
land before he goes to Ireland, that he my 
bring the Dutch to a greater proportion of ef- 
forts, or have fcom them sufficient reasons for 
not doing so. I dare say he will not be able te 
do more than you could do; but it may not be 
amiss that he should be charged with the load 
of justifying their not doing it. I wish, 
when our old friends complinient him on com - 
ing into administration, they would civilly 
make him feel their surprise at his having been 
so long in the opposition ; for he had been very 
industrious, while he was in it, to say that our 
family had no credit with the Dutch.” —Horace 
Walpole to Mr. Trevor. See Coxe’s Memoirs 
of Lord Walpole, vol. 2, p. 108. 
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therefore fairly to be concluded, that nei- 
ther they, nor any other gentlemen in the 
committee can disapprove of this Amend- 
ment. 7 
But, Sir, if all these reasons, strong as 
they are, more particularly at this junc- 
ture, were laid out of the case, the thing is 
so evidently right and just in itself, that it 
cannot be opposed. Sir, it is a fundamen- 
tal rule of justice as well as policy, that all 
taxes, for the support of the government, 
should be laid with equality; and how 
can it be pretendéd, that 4s. in the pound 
upon land, and no more upon places, is an 
equal tax? The land is taxed in propor- 
tidn to the rent, which is generally the full 
value; (every body being desirous to let 
their estates for as much as they can get.) 
The place is taxed in proportion to the 
salary, which is seldom a quarter part of it, 
the fees and perquisites generally amount- 
ing to five or six times as much. The 
rent is subject to deductions for repairs, 
aud lgsses by tenants; the salary is subject 
to neither: nay, the land-owner is some- 
times forced to pay the tax for rent, which 
he does not receive: whereas the place- 
man never pays it, but-upon the receipt of 
his salary :. the land subjects the owner to 
the expence and trouble of serving many 
offices, particularly the high  sheriff’s, 
grand-jury-man’s, and others; the place 
is so far from being liable to any of them, 
‘that it is of itself an indemnification and 
excuse against all. Then, how can it be 
said, that this is acting fairly and impar- 
tially? It is therefore high time for us to 
rectify this unequal oppressive method of 
taxation ; and if you lay 8s. in the pound 
upon places and pensions, it is very obvi- 
ous how many advantages will flow from 
it. 
Ist. It will, in some measure, operate as 
a Place-Bill; for by lessening the value of 
the places, it will Jessen that undue in- 
fluence which is supposed to arise from 
them. - | 
2dly. It will corroborate and strengthen 
that favourite law, the Qualification Act; 
for if it is necessary that the members of 
this House should have an estate in land to 
a certain value, the less charge you la 
upon their land, the more likely they will 
be to fulfil and answer the intent of that 
good law. | 
Sdly. It will, in like manner, fortify the 
Jaws of elections; for if every freeholder 
Is required to have 40s. a year, to intitle 
him to a.vote, do not take away a fifth 
part of it from him, by a tax of 4s. in the 
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pound upon the land, but rather lay it upon 
places and pensions, In short, Sir, almost 
all the good laws, made for the freedom 
and independency of parliament, will be 
in some measure assisted by this Amend- 
ment. 

But I do agree, that some places are of 
too small value to admit of a double tax, 
as the excise officers, and others of 50/. a 
year and under: but they might easily be 
provided for out of the contingencies of 
the year; and a few other places are of 
too great importance and service to the 
state, to undergo any diminution, I mean 
the Judges, upon whom I am so far from 
laying a double tax, that I would rather 
except them from all taxes whatsoever ; 
for I think it a great dishonour and re- 
proach to any government, not to support 
their magistrates with splendor and dig- 
nity; and if any other exceptions should 
be thought proper, they might all be pro- 
vided for in the body of the Bill. But 
upon places in general, a double tax is the 
true and just proportion,to be observed ; 
and that you may be fully satisfied, that 
this Amendment is not only founded a 
reason, but also upon precedent, I shall 
beg leave to refer you to an act of parlia- 
ment, made in the 29th and 30th year of 
king Charles the 2nd, when for carrying on 
the war vigorously against France, Is. in 
the pound was laid upon personal estates, 
2s. upon places, and 3s. upon pensions; 
and it is amazing to me, how so wise and 
useful a law is come to be so much neg- 
lected. ; | 

Perhaps, Sir, some gentlemen might 
think it better to appropriate a greater ~ 
share of the profits of places and pensions 
to the service of the war, which 1 am far 
from disapproving of; and, indeed, I have 
heard, they have already done so in Spain 
and Turkey ; but at present I chuse rather 
to move it in this unexceptionable way, 
to avoid all dispute, and to preserve that 
unanimity which has hitherto so happily 
subsisted amongst us. The Amendment, 
therefore, that I beg leave to offer, is, to 
insert in the question, after the 4s. in the 
pound upon lands, &c. these words, ‘ And 


the sum of eight shillings in the pound 


upon places and pensions.” : 
Sir William Yonge> j 
Sir; though I have a very great 
esteem for the hon. gentleman who made 
this motion, and a great regard for what 
he declares to be his opinion, I cannot ap- 
prove of what he has now proposed ; and 
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I must observe, that if he had been him- 
self possessed of a good pension or lucra- 
tive employment, the proposition would 
~have come from him with a much better 


Ree and, I believe, with more weight. 


ut if he had ever enjoyed any place in 
the government, he would have found it 
attended with so much trouble and ex- 
pence, that, I am persuaded, he would 
never have made you such a motion ;. be- 
cause he would have been convinced, that 
those who enjoy such places, very well 
deserve the salaries and perquisites an- 
nexed to them, especially when we con- 
. sider the great risk that must be run by 
those, who, in consequence of their place, 
have any thing to do with public money. 

_ But supposing, Sir, that' the salaries and 
perquisites of some of our public employ- 
ments amount to more than the duty de- 
serves, would that be a reason for taking 
near a moiety away from those who have 
no more than they deserve? Surely, Sir, 
if there is any such abuse in eur govern- 
ment, what is now proposed would not be 
the proper method for rectifying it. The 
proper method would be, to appoint a 
committee to enquire into the profits and 
business of every office, and to make a 
Jaw for diminishing the profits, wherever 
they. were found to be more than the bu- 
siness deserved. This would be the pro- 

er method for rectifying the abuse; and 
if I thought that there were any such 
abuse, and that it was so general as to de- 
serve the notice of parliament, I should 
ynyself move fer our appointing a commit- 
tee to make such an enquiry: but when a 
" man has no more than barely what is suf- 
ficient for supporting him and his family, 
and for rewarding him for the service 
does the public, it would be cruel, as well 
pS unjust, to take near ane moiety from 
him, by subjecting him to a Heavier tax 
than any other man in the kingdom; and 
it might be attended with consequences of 
a very dangerous nature to the public 
pervice. . _™ 
Before men enter into the public ser- 
vice, Sir, they or their friends consider the 
profits they may make by the office they 
enter into, and they examine whether 
those profits may be sufficient for support- 
ing them according ts their education and 
character in life; but if this motion should 


be agreed to, it would not only greatly di-. 


tminish the pont of all our public offices, 
but it would render it impossible for, any 
man to determine, with certainty, what he 


might expect by entering into the public 
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service; for if once the spirit of. doublin 
taxes upon such men should enter this 
House, no man can tell how far it may go: 
probably it would not stop at the land tax ;. 
and the consequence of this would be, 
that no man of a liberal education would 
ever think of entering into the public ser- 
vice. We should then have none but per- 
sons of mean birth, and little or no educa- 
tion, in allour public employments; and 
if our government were put into such 
hands, i shall sulymit to gentlemen’s con- | 
sideration, how they could expect it would 
be administered. | 
With regard to officers and placemen, 
therefore, T hops; Sir, I have shewn, that . 
the double tax now proposed would be not 
only cruel and unjust, but of dangerous 
consequence to the public service; and 
with regard to pensioners, it would be the 
same. I hope we have now no pensioners 
in the kingdom, but such as have done 
some eminent service to the public: we 
cannot have a great many, because 
neither his majesty, nor his royal father, 


had ever any designs but what were for 


the public service; consequently could 
grant no pensions but to such as had de- 
served some reward from the public; aad 
as to the pensions granted by any of their 
ancestors, most of them are, by this time, 
extinguished by the death of the persons 
to whom they were granted. may, 
therefore, with some certainty, conclude, 
that we have at present few or no pensions, 
but what were granted for some eminent 
service pendered: to the public ; and would 
it not-be unjust to annihilate near one 
moiety of such pensions, by subjecting 
them to a double tax? In many cases it 
would be cruel as well as unjust; because 
the pensioner has nothing else to subsist 
on, and has no more than is barely suffi- 
cient for his subsistence. The officers’ 
widows, for example, and those poer su- 
a aaah officers who are now-.upon 

alf pay: neither of these sets pf people 
have any more than is barely sufficient for 
their subsistence, and are now too old to 
think of getting a subsistence, or an ad- 
dition to their subsistence, by any sort 
of business; would it not be cruel to re- 
duce both these sets of peopie to a state of 
starving? In this case, likewise, the double 
tax proposed would be of great ‘préjudice 
to the public; because it would discourage 
men from undertaking of performing any 
notable’ piece of service to the public: 
they could not expect to get any great 
reward in ready money; ‘and after ths 
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precedent, they could not depend upon 
‘the continuance of any pension the public 
might, in gratitude, settle upon them. In 
short, Sir, it would be, in my opinion, 
making a mere child of the public, by mak- 
ing it take back, what it had before in 
gratitude given; and when the gratitude 
ds well founded, a resumption of the reward 
must be allowed to be an act of injustice 
as well as levity. 

I come now, Sir, to consider the benefits 
that may accrue to the public, or to the 
landed interest, by what is now proposed. 
As to the landed interest, the hen. gen- 
‘tleman does not so much as propose any 
relief to them, or any benefit but what 
they are to have in common with the rest 
of the subjects. They are still to remain 
liable to pay 4s. in the pound upon their 
Jand estates, and will, consequently, have 
no other benefit than what may accrue to 
the people in general by an increase of 
the public revenue, which will be ve 
inconsiderable, if you except, from thts 
double tax, all those small salaries and 
pensions, which in compassion you ought. 
to except, as well as those greater salaries 
and pensions, which you cannot, in com- 
mon justice, diminish. Therefore, if there 
are any landed gentlemen now in place, 
who expect to be soon removed, the be- 
nefit their landed estates may receive by 
this proposition can be no consolation to 
them, nor any inducement for agreeing to 
this motion; and as to the gentlemen that 
may expect to succeed them, their pa- 
triotism, let it be never so great, cun have 
but very little effect in prompting them to 
agree to it; because, if it was agreed to, 
‘Mm as great an extent as is consistent with 
compassion and ae the public could 
receive but very little benefit from it; and, 
surely, that must be a mistaken sort of 
patriotism that prompts men to do what is 
Inconsistent either with compassion or jus- 
tice. | : 

With regard to the public, Sir, I can 
' suggest to myself no one advantage that 
will accrue to it from this double tax, but 
‘an increase of revenue ; and that, allowing 
the exceptions 1 have mentioned, will be 
so inconsiderable as not to be worth no- 
tice ; for as to all the other advantages, 
mentioned by the hon. gentleman, they 
are beyond my comprehension. If a place 


or pension be supposed to. have any influ- 


ence upon any gentleman as to his way of 


‘voting at elections, or in parliament, we. 


must suppose such gentleman to have no 


honour or conscience; and to a man of, 
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that character, who sets his yote up to — 
sale, the largeness or smallness of the price 
is of very little signification ; because he 
will certainly sell if he finds a buyer, and if. 
he cannot get a large price,-he will take a 
small one. Upon such a man, a place or 
oo with a double tax upon it, will 

ave as much influence, as the same place 
or pension with a single tax had before 
upon him ; because, should this preposition 
be passed into a law, he can expect no 
place or pension that has not a double tax 
upon it ; and when he can expect no better, 
he must, and will sell at the price that is 
offered. 

As little can I a lie Sir, what 
effect this proposition, if passed into a law, 
could have upon the Qualification Act. 
Suppose a gentleman of 300/. or 6002. a 
year, without any tax upon it, is more likely 
to answer the intent of that law, than when 
he is liable to a land-tax of 4s. in the 
pound, yet this proposition could make no 
difference, because it is not thereby in- 
tended to diminish the tax upon land es- 
tates. But I cannot suppose, that the 
charge upon a gentleman’s land estate, as 
long as you leave him sufficient for driving 
necessity from his door, will make him more 
or less likely to answer the intent of that 
law, which was, I suppose, to secure the 
freedom and independency of the mem- 
bers of this House ; because, when a man 
is above necessity, his freedom and inde- 
pendency does not depend upon his estate, 


‘but upon his personal character. If he be 


an avaricious, luxurious, or extravagant 
man, no estate can secure his independency 
against the influence of money, bribes, or 


lucrative employments ; and if he be of a 


generous spirit, under the government of 
prudence and economy, nothing but ne-. 
cessity can expose him to the influence of 
bribes or places, which no man can be 

under that is possessed of a land estate of 
300. a year over and above all incum- 
brances, even when that estate is loaded 

with @ land-tax of 4s. in-the pound. 

In this light therefore, Sir, the propo- | 
sition now made to us can be of no service . 
to the public; and as to the laws of elee- 
tions, it carmot have the least effect upon . 
any of them, for the reason | have ore 
mentioned, because it is not thereby pro 
posed to diminish the charge upon land 
estates: if any such diminution were really 
proposed, it could no way fortify the laws 
of elections; for I know of no law that re- 
quires an elector to have an estate suffi- 
cient for his support. ‘With regard to 
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counties, indeed, a man must have a free- 
hold of 40s. a year to entitle him to vote 
for knights of the shire ; and when this law 
was first made, 40s. a year was perhaps suf- 
ficient for a man’s support; but, I am sure, 
it is far from being so at this day: he must 
have some other support, which is not sub- 
ject to the land-tax ; and if he has other- 
wise a sufficient support, the freedom of 
his vote, as in the former case, does not 
depend upon the value of his income, but 
upon his personal character. 

This proposition therefore can be at- 
tended with no one advantage to the pub- 
lic, but that of an increase of its.revenue ; 
and if you make the exceptions which 
compassion and justice require, this in- 
crease will be so small, that it is not worth 
the notice either of the landed gentlemen, 
or of any other set of men in the kingdom; 
for I have shewn, that the landed gentle- 
men can receive no benefit from it, but 
what is in common with the rest of their 
fellow-subjects. Thus, Sir, you will, by 
agreeing to this proposition, run the risk of 
doing great mischief to the public service, 
without a prospect of procuring any advan- 
tage to the public, or any relief to the 
landed gentlemen. 

1 shall readily admit, Sir, that landed 
gentlemen are subject to many casualties 
and inconveniences, which placemen and 
pensioners are free from; But yet I can- 
not admit of the inequality complained of, 
or of its being ‘unfair or partial to lay no 
higher tax upon salaries and pensions than 
upon the income of land estates; for, in 
_ the first place, we all know, that very few 
land estates are assessed at their full value ; 
and, in the next place, we ought to con- 
sider, that most of our landed gentlemen 
came freely, and without any charge, risk 
or trouble, to the possession of their land 
estates, and continue as freely in the pos- 
session ; whereas salaries and pensions are 
assessed at their full value; and no man 
can come at the possession, or enjoy the 
possession of any of them, without great 
trouble and expence ; for as to the perqui- 
sites of any office, they are the price of a 
man’s labour, and you may as well pro- 
pose to subject the fees of a lawyer, phy- 
sician, or divine, or the wages of journey- 
men to.the land-tax, as to subject the per- 
quisites of any office to that tax. 

What may have been lately done in Spain 
or Turkey, Sir, I do not pretend to know, 
nor shall I give myself much trouble about 
enquiring, because, I hope, nothing that is 
dong, in either of these countries, will ever 
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be admitted asa rule for.our conduct: and 
as little do 1 think, that we ouglit to be 
fond of foltowing the precedents laid down 
in the reign of Sing Charles the 2nd; for 
there were several arbitrary things done in 
that reign, among which I must look upon 
the tax mentioned by the hon. gentleman 
as one. If an officer has a greater salary 
than the duty of his office can deserve, or 
if a pensioner has a greater pension than 
his services ever deserved, such salaries and 
pensions ought, as I said before, upon a 
proper enquiry, to be reduced ; for it is ri- 
diculous, first to. give a greater salary or 
pension than we ought, and then to take 
away a great part of it by an extraordinary 
tax: whereas, if the salary or pension be 
no greater than the person possessed of it 
deserves, it would be unjust, I think, to 
subject him to any heavier tax than the rest 
of his fellow subjects. In the former of 
these lights the proposition now before us 
must, I think, be allowed to be absurd, and 
in the latter it must certainly be unjust ; 
consequently, view it in which light you 
will, it is a proposition we ought not to 
agree to, a therefore, I hope, the hon. 
gentleman will excuse my giving my nega- 
tive to his motion. 


Mr. Robert Vyner : 


Sir; though the hon. gentleman 
who made this motion is not possessed of 
any lucrative place or employment in our 
government, yet we must allow that there 
is a good deal of self-denial in his motion, 
because, if preferment depends upon true 
merit, and not upon a slavish compliance 
with ministers, he has as good a title to it 
as any gentleman in this House, and con- 
sequently might expect that his motion, — 
if agreed to, would very soon ‘affect him- 
self. But if this proposition would have 
come with more grace and more weight 
from him, had he been possessed of a 
place, surely an opposition to it can neither 
come with weight nor grace from a gen- 
tleman, who, at the time of his speaking, 
is known to be possessed of a very lucra- 
tive employment. I confess I was sur- 
prised, when I saw the hon. gentleman 
rise up, because I could not expect that 
he was to speak in favour of the motion ; 
and his being so personally concerned, 
ought, in my opinion, to have prevented 
his speaking against it. We cannot, it is 
true, exclude any gentleman from giving 
his vote upon this question, though we 
know him to be very deeply concerned in 
the fate of it; but what we cannot do by 
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the rules of this House, he ought himself 
to do by the rules of decency, and there- 
fore I expected, that all those gentlemen 
who are known to be possessed of lucra- 
tive places or employments, would have 
withdrawn, and avoided either to speak or 
vote upon this motion ; for if we had any 
Roman Catholic gentlemen in this House, 
and the question before us were, to sub- 
ject them to a double land-tax, I should 
not think it very decent for any of them 
to vote, much less to speak upon the oc- 
casion, because he could not be supposed 
to judge, vote, or speak without prejudice. 
' Ido not wonder, Sir, to hear a place- 
man affirming, that our public employ- 
ments are attended with vast trouble and 
éxpence, and that the salaries and perqui- 
‘sites belonging to them are no more than 
they deserve; but most other gentlemen 
in the kingdom are convinced, that few or 
none ofour public employments are at- 
tended with any expence, and that the 
business in every one of them might be 
performed for much less than it is at pre- 
sent: for as to the expence, we all know, 
that every shilling of it is, in most of our 
public offices, defrayed by the public: the 
’ officers are not obliged to furnish them- 
_ selves with so much as pens, ink, and 
- paper, out of their salaries, but have these, 
and many other articles, provided for them 
at the public charge. And as to the busi- 
- Hess, it is well known, that in all our offices, 
those who do the most business have the 
smallest salaries: nay, in many of our pub- 
lic posts, the man who has the place with 
_ the salary annexed to it, gets a deputy to 
do the business for perhaps a tenth part of 
the salary; and sometimes the deputy has 
no part of the salary, but the perquisites 
ac or, perhaps, but a share of them. 
_ These being facts notoriously known, I 
shall very readily agree with the hon. gen- 
tleman, that a strict parliamentary enquiry 
into all our public posts and offices, is very 
necessary, and might be of great service 
to the nation. If such an enquiry were 
- strictly and impartially carried through, 
we might not only reduce the salaries and 
perquisites of most of the officers and 
pone in the kingdom, but a vast num- 
er of useless officers and placemen might 
be laid aside, and several of the officers 
that have been of late years erected, might 
be entirely abolished ; which would not 
only be a great saving to the public, but 
@ great security to the liberties of the peo- 
ple. But such an enquiry, Sir, I despair 
of ever seeing sgt on foot, and much more 
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of ever seeing carried on with effect; 
therefore, since we cannot remove the 
evil, I am for making the most we can of 
it, by subjecting all salaries and pensions 
to a double tax; nor am I in the Jeast 
afraid of doing injustice to any placeman, 
by not leaving him a sufficient compensa- 
tion for all the business he does for the 
publics for in all our offices there is se 
ittle business done, or such a number of 
persons employed, that one moiety of the 
salary, and in many cases much less than a 
moiety would be sufficient reward for all 
the business they do. 

With regard to officers or placemer 
therefore, Sir, I am not in the least afraid 
of doing any injustice by diminishing their 
salaries; and with regard to pensioners, J 
am so far from being afraid of doing them 
injustice, that as to most of them, I be- 
lieve, if we stript them entirely of their 
pensions, we should do a piece of signal 
service as well as justice to the public; for 
I have a strong suspicion, that most of the 
pensions that have been granted of late 
years, were granted for what ought rather 
to be called ministerial than public ser 


vicee Iam far from supposing, that either 


his present majesty, or his royal father, 
had ever any designs that were inconsis- 
tent with the public interest; but I will 
not say so much for the ministers of either. 
My behaviour in this House, ever since I 
had the honour to sit here, is a proof that, 
in my way of thinking, the ministers of the 
former reign, as well as the present, had 
many designs that were inconsistent with — 
the interest of their country ; and as most, 
if not all pensions from the crown, are 
granted at the request and uponthe recom- 
mendation of ministers, it is highly pro- 
bable, that their recommendation gene- 
rally went in favour of those who promoted 
their pernicious designs, because such de- 
signs always meet with the greatest oppo- 
sition, and therefore ministets are under 
the greatest necessity to promise and give 
rewards to those that were instrumental 
in promoting them. 

From this consideration, Sir, I think I 
have reason to conclude, that if the merit 
of our pensioners were fairly and impar- 
tially enquired into, it would be found, 
that most of them deserve punishment ra- 
ther than reward. There may be some of 
them that deserve well of their country, 
but I am convinced, that the number of 
such pensioners does not amount to that 
which would have saved Sodom and Go- 
morrah: and therefore we have.the highest 
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authority for nat sparing the guilty for the 
sake of the few innocent. I say guilty, 
Sir; for 1 think every man that takes or 
accepts of public money, without having 
done, or being able to do some service to 
the public, is a plunderer of the public, 
and consequently a public criminal. As 
to such pensioners, they ought certainly 
in justice to the public, to be stript of their 
pensions ; “and since we cannot, in the 
present age, propose to do this justice to 
the public, the least we can do, is to sub- 
jéct them to a double tax. lH we have an 
pensioners of real merit, which I muc 
doubt of, at least as to all such whose pen- 
sions do not proceed from some public re- 
gulation, they will have this comfort, that 
by their sufferings, their country will meet 
with a very great relief, which must be a 
comfert to every one that wishes well to 
his country, and willbe an excuse. for our 
agreeing toa regulation by which some in- 
nocent persons may suffer. 

It is really diverting, Sir, to observe how 
the compassion of our ministers breaks 
forth upon this occasion. It would be 
barbarous, it would be cruel, say they, to 
subject poor superannuated aficers and 
the widows of poor deceased officers, to a 
double tax. I wish those gentlemen 
would extend their compassion to their 
country: if they did, they wonld manage 
the public money with more ceconomy, 
and avoid embarking in broils with which 
their country has very little todo. I wish, 
likewise, they would extend their com- 
“passion to our poor land-holders: there 
are few of those who are upon this occa- 
sion the objects of their compassion that 
have not above 20/. a year: how many 
land-holders have we in this kingdom, that 
are not possessed of 20/. a year in land? 
And yet I never heard a minister talk of 
compassion, when he was proposing to 
subject them to a heavy land-tax. 

But, Sir, the hon. gentleman who made 
you this proposition, took care to obviate 
this objection. He told you, that some 
places, and, from a parity of reason, some 
pensions, are of too small value to admit 
ef a double tax, and therefore ought to be 
excepted, or otherwise provided for. He 

“proposed: all places of 50/. a year and 
_ under; but even. that I think would be 
going too far with the exception. I should 
go no higher than 30/. a year; because 
you would then leave your officer or pen- 
sioner above 18/. a year; and upon 16/. 
- @ year, a single man may support himself 
™ any country place in England: if he 
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has a wife and family, they may engage in 
some business, and assist in supporting 
themselves: the officers employed here 
about London may have a little addition 
made to their salaries; and all pensioners 
may retire to the country. Therefore, if 
you should subject to the tax proposed all 
salaries and pensions of above 30/. a year, 
no person could thereby be brought into 
any distress. It would only oblige them 
to curtail a little their expence ‘of living ; 
and this, in time of war, every man ought 
to do, that he may be the more able to 
contribute to the expence of the war. 

As to the objection, Sir, that such a tax 
would discourage men of good circum- 
stances and education from entering into 
the public service, 1 am not under 
the least apprehension of such a. conse- 
quence. With regard to men of good 
circumstances, I do not desire to invite 
them into the public service by any lucra- | 
tive motive; on the contrary, I wish it 
were established as a general rule, that na’ 
man should have any support from the 
public, who had sufficient wherewithal to 
support himself. Ambition and public 
spirit would then be the only motives fora 
rich man’s entering into the public service, 
These alone would, I hope, furnish us with. 
rich men enough to execute all the high 
offices in our government, without any 
expence to the public; and it would very 
much contribute to root out that selfish, 
mercenary spirit, which now so generally 
prevails among all ranks of men. The 
customs and sentiments of a people always 
depend upon the customs and sentiments 
of the rich and great families amongst 
them : if the rich and great are selfish and 
mercenary, the same spirit will soon pre- 
vail generally among the people. Prevent 
its being in the power of the rich and 
great to be selfish and mercenary, they 
will soon begin to be actuated by nothing 
but motives of ambition, and the desire of 
public esteem; and from them the same 
spirit will- diffuse itself through the whole 
body of the people. The monstrous sala- 
ries that have been of late years annexed 
to all the high offices in our government, 
and granted, without distinction, to the. 
rich as well as poor, have raised such a 
selfish spirit among the people, that aman 
is now reckoned a fool or a madman, if he 
gives himself any trouble about serving hig 
country, without some pecuniary reward, 
Diminish those salaries, Sir, and grant 
them to none but such as stand in need . 
of them far their support, or for supports 
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aug the dignity of their office, and you 
will put it sarge the power of the rich to 
be governed by pecuniary motives : among 
them the motives of ambition and public 
-esteem will soon resume their proper seat, 
‘god a'generous desire to serve one’s coun- 
‘try, without any pecuniary reward, will 
rom them diffuse itself through the whole 
body of the people, insomuch that it may 
very soon become scandaleus to desire any 
of the public money, if a man can serve 
his country and support himself without it. 

I know, Sir, it may be said, that unless 
-you grant such salaries as may be a temp- 
tation to men of fortune to serve the pub- 
dic, no man of fortune will ever enter into 
the public service. This 1 take tobe a very 
severe,satire upon our men. of fortune: it 
is supposing, that they are governed by 
nothing but sordid and mean pecuniary 
considerations: that they have no regard 
. for their country, nor will do it any ser- 
vice, unless they can thereby supply their 
luxury, or satisfy their avarice. 
have not so bad an opinion of our men of 
fortune, or the men of. fortune in any 
country. Put pecuniary considerations 

-out of the way, and more generous motives 
_ will take their place: nay, many men of 
fortune would engage in the public service, 
if it were for nothing else but to have 
something to do; for a state of mere idle- 
ness‘is of all others the most irksome, 
which we may be convinced of by observ- 
ing the many inventions of men for: pre- 


venting their being im such a state. 
Many other motives would engage them’ 


in the public service, and even in that 
service, which, of all others, is the most 
dangerous and toilsome: I mean the army, 
which if time of war must be allowed to 
be so. This we maybe convinced of from 
what is now the case in France: the pay 
of the officers of their army is so small, 
that it can be a temptation to no man of 
fortune; and the colonel of a regiment 
aust always, in that service, be at a much 
greater expence than his pay will answer ; 
yet there is hardly a man of fortune, in 
‘that, country, who is not, or has not been 
in the army, unless it be such as have been 
bred to the law. The case would soon be 
the same in this country, Sir, if pecuniary 
temptations ‘were once removed, or very 
much diminished; and besides the public 
saving, it would contribute not a little to- 
wards putting an end to the luxury and ex- 
travagance that now prevail among our 
quality and chief gentlemen; for among 
men of fortune, the public money, like 
[ VOL. XIII. J 
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money got by gaming, is gencrally spent 
in luxury and extravagance: I may say it 
is always so, except when it falls into the 
hands of some covetous, avaricious, crea- 
ture, and then it contributes, perhaps, to 
enrich a family, that was before richer 
than is consistent with the happiness and 
constitution of this kingdom ; for it is our 
business to have many rich families amongst 
us, but none too rich; and, I am sure, it 
is not the business. of any state to contri- 
bute, at the public expence, towards the- 
supply of luxury, or the satisfaction of 


avarice, neither of whicl gan ever be fully 


supplied or satisfied: neither will ever say 
he has enough: to a luxurious man, the 
more you give, the more methods of ex- 
pence he will always invent; and money to 
an avaricious man, is like water to a drop- 
sical, the more you give, the more he will 
desire. 7 
If our public salaries were reduced, Sir, 
and applied only to the support of those 
who could not support themselves, it would 
be attended with another consequence, 
which we have now some reason to take 
into our consideration; I mean, that. of 
preventing cowards from getting into our 
army or navy; for if a man had no sup- 
art but what he was to get from the pub- 
lic, he would never think of getting into 
our army or navy, if he were conscious of 
any thing cowardly in his nature; and no ° 
man of fortune would. then ever think af 
‘going into our army or navy, but such as 
were actuated by ambition, who very 
rarely are found to be cowards; and if 
they were, or afterwards found themselves 
to be so, they could not expect to satisfy 
their ambition, by serving in the army or 
navy; therefore they would resolve to 
‘serve their country in some other ca 
‘city ; for there are many ways by which a 
gentleman may serve his country, and ac- 
quire great esteem, beside that of fighting 
its battles. Whereas at present, Sir, the 
pay and the perquisites of the superior 
officers, both of our army and navy, are 
so considerable, that they are a bait for 
luxury as well as avarice; and as they are 
given indiscriminately to the rich and 
poor, gentlemen of fortune often enter into 
the sea: or land service, not from motives 
of ambition, but from a desire to supply 
their luxury, or satisfy their avarice; and 
from such men the country can expect no 
faithful service, except when there is a 
prospect of some additional gain in view. 
But now, Sir, suppose, that upon your 
withdrawing or lessening the pecuniary 
[3 T] 
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temptation, all men of fortune or good 
circumstances should give over having any 
thoughts of entering into the public ser- 
vice; would this be attended with any bad 
‘consequence to theservice? Might not the 
‘public, nevertheless, find many gentlemen 
of a liberal education, and every way qua- 
‘lified for serving it? How many gentlemen 
have we in England, who are able to give 
their younger sons a liberal and complete 
-education, and yet are not able to provide 
them with fortunes sufficient for their sup- 
port? If the expence must be the same, 
what signifies it; to the public, whether it 
be served by the eldest or the younger son 
of a nobleman’s or gentleman’s family ? I 
should rather chuse to have it served by 
the younger son; because by employing 
him, you provide for the support of a gen- 
tleman who could not otherwise support 
himself’; whereas by employing the al est, 
you only add to his luxury, or increase his 
‘avarice. Let us take a view of the several 
offices under our government, and then 


. consider whether it would not be worth the 


while of a gentleman’s younger son of a 
‘liberal education, to enter into any one of 
‘them, even suppose they were all subjected 
‘to the tax now proposed. The lowest 
-places in our public offices, as well as the 
dower commissions in our army and navy, 
‘would not, it is true, be much worth a 
‘gentleman’s while, if he were never to ex- 
‘pect any advancement; but the higher 
places and commissions have such salaries 


annexed to them, as would, notwithstand- . 


‘ing this tax, be worth the while of an 
such gentleman to aim at; and as suc 
gentlemen would gradually and larly 
edvance from the lower to the higher 
places, if they were not often elbowed out 
of their road by gentlemen of fortune en- 
<roaching upon them, it would be well 
worth the while of a young gentleman of 
good education, and no fortune, to com- 
mence an under clerk in one of our public 
offices, a cadet in our army, or a midship- 
man in our navy. 

I am therefore, Sir, not at all afraid, 
‘that upon this regulation taking place, the 
publie would be ill served or worse than it 
is now. On the contrary, I think, none 
. of our public officers should have such sa- 
laries or perquisites, as may be a pecuniary 
temptation for any man of fortune to ac- 
cept of it: the great difficulty. in all so- 
cieties 1s, to contrive methods: by which 
persons of a genteel education and no for- 


‘tune can support themselves: the Turks 


are so-sensibie of this, that by their laws 
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-every man must be bred up to some me- 


chanical employment ; and as we have no. 
such law in this nation, we ought to take 
care, that none but such as want it shall 
be supported at the public expence ; there- 
fore, no officer ought to have any greater 
oy than is barely sufficient for support- 
ing the dignity of his office. When it is 
more than this, it becomes a bait for some 
luxurious or avaricious man of fortune, 
who by our constitution must always have 
more interest with ministers than a gentle- 
man of no fortune; and by this means 
poor gentlemen are robbed of their sup- 
port, that the rich may wallow in luxury, 
or indulge their avaricious cravings. This, 
Sir, is too much our case at present: I 
shall not say, that the grievance will be 
entirely removed by what is now proposed : 
I believe, nothing but a law for putting it 
out of the power of gentlemen of fortune 
to receive any salary, pay, or other pecu- 
niary reward from the public, can wholly 
remove or prevent the grievance; but as 
this law must be made by gentlemen of 
fortune, and in this country can be made 
by none but such, I must see a more 
disinterested spirit prevail in our assem- 
blies than I can observe at present, before 
I can expect such a law; and since no 
such law can be now expected, I shall ‘be 
for taking the next remedy, which I take 
to be the proposition now before us; be- 
cause it will bring places in our govern- 
ment to be less coveted by men of fortune 
than they are at present. 

I come next, Sir, to examine, how this 
regulation may contribute to the security 
of our happy constitution. There is no 
maxim in politics more certain, than that 


it is impossible to preserve a free’ govern-~ 


ment in a country where the people are 
generally actuated by a selfish and mean 
spirit. The very shadow or appearance ot 
a free government can, in such a country, | 
be jae no other way but by bribery 
an 


corruption; for when no man has a. ~ 


regard for any thing but his own immedi- 
ate interest, those that cannot find an in- 
terest in supporting the government, will 


‘certainly oppose it; by this means the 


country will be rent into factions, and will 
continue so till some man more lucky, or 
more subtle than the rest, gets himself es- 
tablished in arbitrary power. He may, 
perhaps, preserve the shadew of a free 
government, in order to amuse the thought- 
less vulgar: ,he may have a senate: he 
may have septennial, triennial, or annual 
elections; but in order to carry on this 
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farce, he must provide himself with mearts 
for corrupting the elections as well as the 
senate : these elections, and this senate, 
may for some time continue to have the 
face of freedom: an election or a vote 
may sometimes be carried against the su- 
preme ruler: nay, he may probably con- 
hive at such opposition, in order the better 
to on the farce ; but in all material 
points, both the elections and the senate 
will be at his devotion; and, at last, it will 
become criminal to appear as a candidate 
at an election, or to give a vote in the se- 
nate contrary to his direction. This was 
the case with the ancient Romans: this 
will be the case of every free people, as 


soon as they begin to be generally actuated 


by a mercenary and selfish spirit. 

This sort of spirit, therefore, Sir, we 
ought to guard against with the utmost 
caution; and when we see it beginning to 
spread among the people, we ought to en- 
quire strictly into the cause: we ought to 
remove that cause effectually if it be pos- 
sible; I believe, no one that hears me will 
say, that public spirit, and a disinterested 
regard for our country, is not now at a very 
low ebb among the people of this king- 
dom. What is the cause of this, Sir? The 
cause is plain and evident: the great sala- 
ries, and many unlawful, I may say, cruel 
perquisites, that have been, of late years 
connived at, or by law or custom annexed 
to most of the high offices in the kingdom, 
have introduced this spirit too generally 
amongst our noble and rich families; and 
as such families may be called the heart 
and vitals of the people, the corruption has 
from thence diffused itself through the 
whole body. This is the true cause, Sir, 


and the remedy is as obvious as the disease. 


The rich and great will have a concern in 
the government, of their country, if they 
can: you have no occasion to invite them 
by lucrative temptations: if you do not 
invite them by such temptations, they will 
take that concern from motives that are 
generous and consistent with the public 
good. Public spirit, and a desire of esteem, 
will then be their only motives for engag- 
ing, or desiring to be engaged in the mabe 
lic service ; and when this spirit begins to 
prevail generally.among the rich and great, 
the people, as they always do, will soon 
begin to follow their example. As men 
are naturally fond of power, though at- 
tended with no sordid gain, ambition may 
still cause a contention, who shall serve 
their country in the highest offices; but 
that contention will never be so violent as 
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to produce faction, nor can it produce any 
dangerous opposition to a wise and pru- 
dent government; because among a peo- 
le generally governed by virtue and pub- 
ic spirit, no ambitious man can form a 
party against such a government; and 
much less can he form a party for over- 
turning the liberties of his country, be- 
e ambition of one man will always 
be a check to the ambition of another; 
for no man, who is actuated by ambition 
only, will ever consent to give himself an. 
absolute master; but a luxurious or ava- 
ricious man may very readily consent to 
give himself even an absolute master; 
if he may thereby hope to supply his 


luxury, or indulge his avarice. 


We may thus see, Sir, that a stop must 
be put to the selfish, mercenary spirit that 
now prevails among the people, if we have 
a mind to preserve our liberties; such a 
law as I have mentioned would certainly 
be the most effectual method for this pur- 
gr : it would operate much more strongs 

for the preservation of our constitution, 
than any Place-Bill that can be contrived : 
the members of this House might then all 
be placemen without any danger to our 
constitution; because as we must all be 
gentlemen of fortune, and consequently 
could reap no pecuniary advantages from 
the places we held, they could have no 
corrupt influence upor our way of voting ; 
for no man who served his country in any 
place under the government, merely for 
the honour and satisfaction of serving it, 
would ever betray his country in parlia- 
ment for the sake of holding his place in 
the government. But such a self-denying 
regulation as this, Sir, we are not in the 
present age to expect; therefore we must 
take the next best remedy we can think 
of; and that, in my opinion, is the propo- 
sition now offered to us; because, as I 
have said before, it will make places in the 

overnment less tempting to gentlemen of 
ortune than they are at present: at least 
the lucrative temptation will not be so 
prevalent as it is now; which is the only 
temptation that can introduce a selfish and 
mercenary spirit among the rich and great 
men of the kingdom; and the only temp- 
tation that can have a corrupt influence 
upon the members of this House, or upon 
those that chuse them. 

I shall grant, Sir, that by what is now 

roposed, no present diminution of the 
fin |-tax is intended; but it will certainly 
make room for a diminution, and may 
enable us to diminish the land-tax the 
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very next session of parliament. -The very’ 
expectation of a diminution will render 
landed gentlemen more likely to answer 
the good intent of the Qualification Act; 
and if you render posts in the government 
less desirable than they are at present, it 
will certainly fortify our laws of elections. 
Most of those laws were contrived for pre- 
venting a corrupt influence at elections, 
by money, or by promises of places to the 
electors: if those places are rendered less: 
desirable, will not the promises of them 
have a less effect upon electors? If you 
diminish the profits of places, will you not 
render placemen less able to corrupt, and 
consequently the electors less liable to be 
corrupted? These consequences are s0 
evident, Sir, that it is not possible to deny 
them, however artfully shey may be evaded, 
- by mis-stating the argument. a 

But of all the bold assertions made use 
of as arguments against this proposition, I 
was most surprised, Sir, to hear it said, 
that if we make those exceptions, which 
justice and compassion require, the addi- 
tional tax proposed would produce but a 
mere trifle. I wish it were so, Sir. If it 
were, our constitution would be in no such 
danger as it is at present, nor would our 
ministers have met with such success in 
parliament, and at elections, as they have 
done for many years past. But it is well 
known, and must be confessed by every 
one who can talk impartially of matters 
relating to government, that officers and 
placemen are proportionably more nume- 
rous in this country than in any country 
on earth; and the profits so vastly exceed 
the service required, that every man is fond 
of getting a place under the government, 
because in no sort-of business he can make 
so much for so little service. Justice, 
therefore, can require of us no exception, 
_ but that mentioned by my hon. friend who 
made you this motion; I mean that of the 
judges; and no compassion can prompt us 
to go farther with dur exception than to 
_ places or pensions of 50/. a year and under. 
These are all the exceptions that either 
justice or compassion can require of us: 
and admitting these, I am convinced, the 
additional tax proposed would produce a 
very considerable yearly revenue; espe- 
cially if the commissioners of the land-tax 
should fall upon a way of subjecting per- 
quisites as well as salaries to this double 
tax; which, I think, they may easily do, 
and ought to da; for the perquisites of of- 
fices are very different from the fees of 
lawyers, physicians, or parsons, and still 
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more different from the wages of journey- 
men. These are the price and the only 
price they have for their labour or at- 
tendance; but the perquisites of officers 
are not the price of labour or attendance:. _ 
they have their salaries for the price of 
their labour and attendance; and their 
pal a are the pu only of their inpus 
ence and imposition, which are commo- 
dities, that, Iam sure, ought to be taxed 
as high as any that are produced or im- 
ported; and that they may be highly 
taxed, is one of my chief reasons fer ap-. 
proving this motion. . 


Mr. W; innington : 


Sir; though I have heard many ex-: 
travagant proposalsin this House, and have; 
during the years which I have passed in a 
public character, had sufficient experience’ 
of the. weakness and danger of schemes 
which men, otherwise venerable for their. 
integrity, and estimable for their abilities, 
may be incited to form, by the ardour of 
opposition, the affectation of singularity, or 
the lust of popular applause: though I am 
not unacquainted with the complacence with 
which every man looks upon his own pro- 
ject, however chimerical in its contrivance, 
however weak in its foundation, and how- 
ever pernicicus in its consequences, yetthe 
proposal now made is of such a nature, 90 
far even from the appearance of justice, 
propriety or necessity,and burthened witlr 
so many invincible and undeniable ebjec- 
tions, that, notwithstanding that familiarity. 
which naturally reconciles the mind to 
wonders, I can scarcely persuade myself 
that it has been really made us. I am ra- 
ther willing to conclude, that I have im- 
perfectly heard, or not sufficiently compre- 
banded it, than to wee that.any gentle- 
man can incline to load the gifts of the 
Crown with double taxes, and embarraseé 
the t offices of national administration 
by subtracting those salaries which are 
annexed partly for the honour, but mueh 
more for the benefit of the public, not in- 
deed without some design that the officers 
should be able to support, by their magni- 
ficence, the dignity of that mighty nation 
by which they are employed, but princi- 
pally that they may, by the greatness of 
the recompence, be incited to vigilance 
and industry; and that men of the strongs 
est abilities, and most extensive knowledge, 
may be engaged in the service of the pub- 
lic, as more lucrative, as well a’ more 
honourable, than any other scheme of life: 

These; Sir, are the reasons for which, 
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in our nation, as in almost all others, large 
incomes are annexed to high titles, and to 
important trusts; and for the same reasons 
for which, by the wisdom of ourancestors, 
they were originally granted, they ought 
now to be continued; for 1 have not yet 
been so happy as to find that we are so able 
as our partiality to ourselves would some- 
times persuade us, to improve upon the 
ancient form of government. And if it 
be considered how frequently attempts of 
that kind have shamefully miscarried, and 
how often the most specious and applaud- 
ed changes have been found to produce 
disadvantage rather than benefit, we shall 
begin to distrust our own capacities, how 
much soever they may have been applaud- 
ed by those whe intended to employ them 
for their own purposes, and content our- 
selves to travel quietly onward in the road 
which our progenitors have beaten, and 
which from their experience we know to 
be safe, than comply with every caprice 
which may prempt us to make excursions, 
in expectation of better prospects, and 
smoother paths. We shall be afraid of 
bold projectors, who would tear up the 
road in order to mend it, and shall be in- 
clined to suspect that though confusion is 
' not difficult tobe produced, yet order is not 
always re-established with the same fa- 
cility. We shall learn at length to prefer 
certainty to experiments, which, at best, 
can afford only a possibility of inmpreve- 
ment, which can never be put in practice 
without immediate danger, and of which, 
if they succeed, the advantage will be but 
small, but if they fail the inconvenience will 
be great. 

Such, Sir, is, in my opinion, the attempt 
which is now pro and which has 
been recommended with much zeal and 
spirit and art, but which, I believe, the 
art of those who support it will net be able 
to justify, nor their zeal to enforce; a pro- 
posal contrary to the general policy of all 
civilised nations, and which, however it 
may be decorated with the specious ap- 
pearance of benevolence and frugality, 
can terminate, by its natural consequences, 
only in the general perturbation of the 
public, and the disorder of the govern- 
ment. - a re 

It has always been hitherto thought, 
amd, #f this scheme should wmhappily be 
approved, it will from hence be always ac- 
knewledged as confirmed by experience, 
that, in order to secure the state from neg- 
lect, and from corruption, % is necessary 
‘provide not only for the wants, but for 
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the. ambitien of those who serveif. Foritis 
not to be imagined that there will often be 
foundmenofso much benevolence, andsuch 
ardent petriotism, as that the public should 
be served, without an adequate reward ; 
nor can it be conceived that men would 
very frequently dedicate their lives to pub- 
lic tewineas, if it did not afford them ver 
pleasing hopes, and at least promise su 
affuence and honour as are to be found in 
no private station. 

If revenues of public offices were reduc- 
ed by a double tax, as is now proposed, or 
by any other defalcations so much below 
their present value, as some have wished 
it, it would not be easy te find men of sutt- 
able abilities to undertake them. And i¢— 
is easy to foresee what must be the fate of 
that state which should be deserted by all 
those who were capable to serve it, and of 
which the ablest minds were unacquati 
with its difficulties, its policy, its engage- 
ments, and its interests. | 

That we may judge, Sir, with greater’ 
exactness of the desert of those who en- 
gage in public busmess, it is necessary to 
estimate the difficulty and hazard of the 
undertaking, fur by difficulty and hazard — 
all rewards are to be adjusted. It ts not 
reasonable to expect that a man, who, -in 
prosecution of commerce, exposes his life, 
will be satisfied with the same profit as @ 
petty retailer, who sits at ease in his shop, 
without hardship, and without fatigue. 

If we consider, Sir, the difficulty of at- 
taining a sufficient knowledge of public 
affairs, the peculiarity of genius, which is 
found to be required in him who desires 
the reputation of a statesman, and the va- 
riety of acquisitions with whith that genius 
must be assisted and adorned, it will not 
be any longer the subject of wonder that 
such abilities, whenever they are found, 
ure allowed to be entitled to very large re- 
wards, and that every nation has endea- 
voured to obtain their services by salaries 

oportioned to the importance of the af- 

airs of which the transaction is entrusted 
to them. 

I know it will be answered by some 
whose interest incites them to depreciate 
what they have not attained, and by others, 
whose vanity represents every thing easy 
to themselves, that thebusiness of an officer 
ef state is by no means either 80 difficult or 
so important as it is sometimes repre- 
sented; and it may be imsinuated that expe~ 
rience sufficiently testifies the facility with 
which men, not eminent fer their superio- 
rity of understanding, ‘have been able te 
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support the most important trusts which 
the crown or public have to bestow. . 

I know, Sir, that on this occasion much 
malignity may find employment for some 
gaiety of imagination, and that the charac- 
ters of those who have been dignified with 


honour and with trust may be very humo- 


rously displayed, that every misapplication 
of the royal favour may be recollected, 
and that the debate may be prolonged by 

ecious harangues, and facetious remarks, 
till the original state of the question shall 


be forgotten, and the House be wearied: 


without information. 

But these observations I Uke to stifle, 
while they are yet struggling for passage, 
by confessing that places of trust have. 
often, very often been conferred upon those 
who did not deserve, and who could not 
discharge them; whose conduct brought 
disgrace upon themselves, and misery upon 
their country; whom power exposed only 
. to hatred, on whom wealth glittered only 
to mark them out for contempt. 

But the example of these men will 
serve to confirm the principles which I 
have laid down. The disgraces and cala- 
mities which have been brought upon this 
and other nations, by the weakness of 
their counsellors, afford sufficient proof of 
the necessity of selecting them with cau- 
tion and discernment, and shew that those 
offices are not to be looked upon as of 
little importance, since as they are well or 
ill administered, they produce the misery 
‘or the happiness of multitudes. 

The frequent mistakes of those by whom 
power and greatness have been bestowed, 
whether they have been the gifts of princes 
or of the people, sufficiently shew the dif- 
ficulty of finding men qualified for such 
arduous employments. For it cannot be 
imagined that princes have always been 
careless of their own honour or security, 
or that the people did not endeavour to 
sect such men over themselves, as might 
be most safely trusted with the public 
happiness, and who had distinguished 
themselves by their integrity and wisdom. 
And yet we find that neither the choice 
_-of princes, nor of popular assemblies, has 
often been such as they have not after- 
wards had reason to repent. We find 
that they generally advanced such as 
either wanted understanding to direct 
their virtue, or virtue to direct their un- 
derstanding ; and the story of every nation 
affords little more than accounts of the 
calamities, which a wrong administration 
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of the treason of some officers, andthe 


| luxury of others, of some the indolence, 


and of others the stupidity. 

Thus it appears that the difficulty, as 
well as the importance of high offices, is. 
shewn by the universal experience of all. 
nations. Their importance is discovered 
by the good effects of a. wise administra- 
tion; and if it is to be observed more fre- 
quently by tracing the miseries and dis- 
orders which arise from imprudent cons. 
duct, even this will prove their difficulty, 
since it cannot be supposed that many 
more did not endeavour after reputation. 
than have been able to obtain it, especially 
if it be considered that he who fails of: 
satisfying the expectations of either the: 
monarch or the people, not only loses. 
always his honour, but very frequently his 
life. ; es 

I have observed, Sir, and observed not. 
without some astonishment, that those who. 
have estimated the salaries, which may be: 
reasonably annexed to public offices, fave 
always given occasion to. a charge either 
of partiality or negligence, by confining 
their reflections only to the difficulty or 
facility of obtaining a competent know- 
ledge of the business to be transacted, 
without suffering themselves to reflect on 
what would perhaps ‘first occur to their 
imagination, if they were themselves about 
to take possession of a great employment, 
the danger which necessarily attends eve 
public office, and the calamities into whic 
many have been suddenly precipitated from 
the highest stations of the government. 

Whoever is advanced to a. public trust 
is set aloft to be gazed at, with the envy 
which always pursues elevation, however 
just; and his conduct is examined: with 
that acuteness, with which the cern rare 
and ambitious always search out the faults. 
of those whom they account happier than 
themselves.. Unable, as a man, to live 
without offence, and, as a man in high 
place, unable to conceal those faults or in- 
firmities which he has in common with 
others, he is hunted with incessant .cla- 
mours for faults, of which perhaps the best 
of those that harass him are guilty in the 
same degree ; he is painted as a monster, 
only that he may be hated ; he is calumni- 
ated, that the’ public. may rejoice at his 
fall; he is sometimes ruined by crimes ag- 
gravated beyond the natural and real de- 
gree of their enormity, sometimes by faults 
to which he was betrayed by passion or 
imprudence, to which others are equally 


ef the government has brought upon them, | liable, but by which, in lower conditions 
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of life, they can hurt only themselves, and 
‘which cannot, in any stations but those of 
public officers, operate upon transactions 
of so great importance, and sometimes for 
Leah failings, which, by accident only, 

roduce great evils; he is dragged down 

rom his eminence, hurried into the pre- 
sence of judges, of whom perhaps every 
one desires his employment, and every one 
has therefore endeavoured to propagate 
his infamy, and proclaim his miscarriages ; 
and after a trial, not necessary to his con- 
demnation, he is driven into exile, or mur- 
‘dered on a scaffold. 

Let it not be urged on this occasion, 
that this dreadful end can be only the con- 
sequence of enormous crimes; for if we 
consult either our reason or our memory, 
it will easily be found that innocence alone 
3s not a sufficient security against the ca- 
prices of a tyrant, or the rage of a faction; 
and that the danger is often not less to re- 
solute virtue, than.to daring villainy. It 
-will be found by every one who will im- 
partially consider the condition of the 
great, that they are subject to many mise- 
ries, from which neither wisdom nor inte- 
grity can secure them, and that they are 
obliged on many occasions to hazard their 
safety, even when there is no certain me- 
thod of determining what conduct is most 
-proper. 

Among the multitudes whom their mis- 
fortunes have made memorable, and who 
are daily produced as unanswerable proofs 
-of the instability of human greatness ; 
among those who, after having been ad- 
vanced, flattered and idolized, dazzled 
with their own pomp, and intoxicated with 
their own exaltation, after having governed 
monarchs, and delighted nations, have on 
‘a sudden found the summits of honour 
shaken by storms, and after the reproaches 
of their enemies, and the treachery of their 
friends, have been condemned to languish 
for the remaining part of their days, in 
the darkness of dungeons, or have been 
made a spectacle of triumph to that peo- 
‘ple, whom they a little time before consi- 
‘dered as their slaves, it will be found that 
not all have left their names blackened 
with more infamy, than those of successful 
ministers, and that some have been after- 
wards acknowledged to deserve statues and 
triumphs for those actions, which, misre- 
presented or migunderstood, drew the re- 
‘sentment of the public upon them, and 
their honour has been rescued by time 
— that malice which destroyed their 

Vez. 
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Others not less unfortunate, though less 
celebrated, have died, not for crimes but 
for infelicity; they have failed in great and 
honest enterprises, and their failure has 
drawn misery and disgrace upon their 
country. The people, who felt the conse- 
quences with more certainty than they 
judged of the cause, were exasperated by 
their distresses, their clamours menaced 
the government, and he who was perhaps 
least guilty, or who was only by accident 
accessary to the general evil, was given up 
to appease the people, and died only be- 
cause he had the misfortune to be bern in 
an age of turbulence and faction. 

In times of public distraction, it is very 
common to mark out the most powerful as 
the objects of general hatred and terror, 
and to impute to them not only their own 
crimes, which are indeed sometimes sufli- 
ciently numerous, but those of the whole 
administration, and to charge upon them 
every public miscarriage, to whomsoever 
the design which failed was committed. 
And when any man has the hard fate to 
be selected for this end, he finds his rivals 
and his associates equally dangerous ; his 
rivals promote the charge, that they may 
by his removal make way for themselves ; 
and his associates, because by accusing his 
conduct they seem in the eyes of the peo- 
ple to justi y their own, and continue to 
enjoy that favour, which they would lose 
before him, were not their fortune better 
than their deserts. | 

When such is the uncertainty of great- 
ness, and such the danger to which every 
man is exposed by public employments, 
surely the immediate advantages ought to 
be more than are to be expécted in any 
other state. For who would not rather 
slumber in tranquillity, than endeavour to 
rise to a station, of which the danger is 
great if he miscarries, and the advantage 
littie if he succeeds? Who would not 
rather exert those abilities, which qualify 
him to direct the policy of nations, to trace 
out the march oF armies, and direct the 
course of fleets, in some attainments, 
which might pone his fortune without 
endangering his life, and labour in some 
acquisition, of which the profit might be 
greater, and the envy less? 

If it should be thought, Sir, that only 
those are exposed to such dangers, who 
have risen to greatness without pro 
tionate capacity, and that they who under- 
take only what they are 4 ified to per- 
form, may engage in public vig ba 
without danger, yet even then there i 
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very little added to the security of a high 
office. For it is common for every man 
to flatter himself with the opinion of ta- 
lents which he does not possess, and of 
which he cannot always discover the want 
otherwise than by experience: and that 
shapeolee may questionless be determined 

langerous, for which ng man can have 
known his qualifications but by experience, 
and which no man can try unsuccessfully 
without a probability of ruin. 

There is indeed no need of granting, 
that the statesmen who have fallen sadden- 
ly from their greatness have fallen for want 
of abilities, as must surely be allowed by 
those who have so long and so vehemently 
jamented the uninterrupted power, conti- 
nued for many years in the hands of those 


whose abilities they professed to contemn 


in the same degree as they detested their 
tyranny; for if men may support them- 
selves under the load of crimes, and with 
ail the embarrassment of folly, those whose 
power has been of less duration cannot ‘be 
supposed to have failed either for want of 
virtue or abilities. 
Such are the discouragements, an 
such the dangers which attend the dis- 


charge of public offices, and which are to 


be counterbalanced by affluence, and 


pomp, and honour. These dangers, Sir, 


no nation has yet found means, or perhapg 
inclination to take away; and it has been 
therefore universally thought expedient to 
hang out to ambition such rewards as may 
raise its hopes to an equipoise against its 
fears. Every man who serves the public, 
, acts under the terror of severities not 
often justly inflicted, and which are always 
to be feared: they are indeed always to 
be feared by those who most deserve 
them ; but as they are very often the con- 
wequences of misfortune, and sometimes 
even of virtue, it cannot but be imagined 
that they must necessarily deter many from 
the service of the public, who might ad- 
minister the affairs of the nation with great 
fidelity and address, and it must surely be 
allowed that the community suffers no in- 
considerable loss, when one man of inte- 
grity and abilities is hid in obscurity. 
_ But, Sir, it may be very easily imagined 
how much more frequent: such losses 
would be, and how much the nation would 
guffer for want of able and honest ministers, 
if the fear which the inconstancy of the 
le, the uncertainty of royal favour, 


the turbulence of faction, the cruelty of 


malice, and the precipitancy of opposition 
- aust natevally produce ina mind acquaint- 
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ed with past transactions, were they not 
overbalanced by the hopes of arising to 
sudden wealth, and of aggrandising pog- 
terity. td 
lt cannot be, indeed, denied but these 
rewards, which were intended to dissipate 
the fears of the good, may very frequently 
incite the ambition of the. wicked; yet 
this objection will not prove the impro-_ 
priety, but only the imperfection of this 
method of alluring men from privacy and 
quiet into the dangers and tumults of a 
public stations it will prove only that 
human wisdom is not sufficient for the 
provision of adequate remedies to the va- 
rious calamities of human life, and that 
the best measures that can be formed, 
may be sometimes defeated by perverse- 
ness and dishonesty. . 
It is upon the whole, Sir, evident that 
the public must be served, and that they 
who serve it must be. paid for their labour, 
and paid not only in proportion to the 
time which the aney of their offices re- 
quires, which very few would be pleased 
to spend in attendance and in hurry. with- 


‘out ample recompence, but with respect 


likewise to the dangers to which it hag 
long been known that every man is ex- 
osed by high employments. And I be- 
ieve, when the fatigue and the hazard are 
rated together, when it is attentively con- 
sidered by what diligence every man must 
rise, with what anxiety he must continue 
in his elevation, and with what precipé- 
tancy he-may be thrown from it by a tor-~ 
rent of igh saree i will not be 
thought that the salaries of our public of- 
fices are enjoyed at so cheap. a rate, as a 
transient or envious view may incline us to 
imagine: it will be found that the affluence 
and splendor which they bestow, are. little 
more than the decorations of misery; that 
they glitter like vapours. set on fire, and 
play before our eyes to.lead us into danger, 
sd that those who turn away from their 
lustre, are far more to be envied than 
those who follow them. : 

The necessity of annexing large adyan- 
tages to arduous and laborious and dan- 
gerous employments is so apparently ne- 
cessary, that. 1 should not have expected 


| to have been at any time reduced to the 


necessity of proving it, of proving what is 
acknowledged by the universal consent of 
mankind, and the constant. practice of 
every government through the whole 
world. . 

. I am, indeed, not much inclined to 

lieve that the honourable gentlemen, 
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whose motioh I am now endeavouting to | them, after the deduction of two fifths, they 
defeat, have received any. conviction or | will be found, upon the most exact enquiry, 
information from what I have been urging | so few as not to deserve the regard of the 
against them; for I cannot but suspect | House, ot any change in the established 
that they see the absurdity of their own 


methods of procedure. 
scheme, and that they have proposed it| With’aé little reason can the gentlemen 
only either to make themselves admired 


propose a tax upon the smaller salaries, 
for their patriotism and frugality, or to | which are for the most part scarcely suffi- 
embarrass the public consultations with a 


cient to support the officers, and which, 
question which, however useless, has the | however burthened, can yield little to the 
appearance of importance, or from motives 


public, or upon pensions, which are few, 
less culpable, but more trivial, the desire | and usually proportioned according to the 
of trying their abilities in the support of an 


services or desert of particular persons, and 
untenable position, and of diverting them- | of which, if they had obtained them them- 
selves with the perplexity of the place- 


selves, they would think it a great hardship 
men. that any part should be taken from them. 
I know not, Sir, why they should sus- 


To try, however, whether these ardent 
pect the present placemen of wanting those | patriots do, in reality, design the advan- 
arguments m defence of their salaries, 


tage of the public, and the expeditious col- 
which I am confident they would them- | léction of those supplies which the present 
Selves very easily find, if the same places, | exigencies of the state make apparently 
and the same revenues were in their own } necessary ; to find whether those, who are 
hands ; for this is a topic on which the | so liberal of the revenues which are at pre- 
dullest have been able to dispute with | sent in thehands of others, would be equally 
acuteness, and howsoever a placeman may [ ready to resign any part of their own, i 
fail of shewing either sagacity or elocution, 


shall propose a tax, neither new nor irre- 
he has been always known to exert his | gular, but agreeable to the known inten 
patts, when any diminution has been 


tion of the legislature, which, without any 
threatened to his salary. other hardship than every man professes af 
"Tf, therefore, these gentlemen, zealous as 


present to sustain, would make a very un 
cat are for the public, were once entrusted | expected enlargement of the public reve- 
with the chief employments of the govern- | nues. | i: | 
ment, a trust which I do not deny themto} The tax now to be laid upon landis one . 
‘deserve, they would immediately discover | fifth part of its value for the phase year, 
the propriety of thre present establishment, | and, so much every man is therefore sup+ 
they would find out that large revenues 


posed to pay; but it is well known tha 
were very justly annexed to public employ- } though of some the estates are taxed almost 
tents, and that it is for the honour of the 


at’ their full value, there are others wha 
Hatton to reward with liberality the virtué 


escape this formidable impost at a very 
of its ministers. They would then be con- | cheap rate, and, instead: of a fifth part, pay 
vinced that men tose to high employment | some a tenth. part, and perhaps others.a 
only by the resistless force of uncommon | twengieth. oe 
merit; they would consider that the go-| This, Sir, is a method of taxation which, 
vernment which neglects mérit cannot be | I am certain, no one will attempt to vindi- 
éf long continuance; and they would, there- 


cate, and which yet no one proposes to 
fore, try any other method of supplying the | change. It cannot be vindicated, because 
necessities of the’public, as more eligible 


it appears, at the first view, to be partial 
than that which they now recommend, of 


and unjust; since the general burthen is 
laying a double tax upon the salaries of | not equally divided, but some withdraw 
public offices. : 


their hands from supporting it, while others 
* The tax which they propose, Sir, would | are sinking beneath its weight. But why 
not, indeed, be of much benefit to the na- 


it is not changed I am not able to discover. 
tion, nor would the sum which it would pro- | I suppose there will be no difficulty to find 
duce, under the restrictions which. they 


why those who are favoured make no com- 
have themselves allowed to be reasonable | plaints, and of those who suffer, I think it 
and necessary, be such as would alleviate 


may be coricluded that a generous regard 
any other tax, or be perceived in the ge- | for others has hindered them from endea- 
neral expences of a war ; for if the salaries | 


vouring to relieve themselves. 
which they propose to tax are only those} Whatever may be the reason that this 
which can support the officers who possess | exemption has been for so many years en- 
(VOL, XIII. ] [3 U] 
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7 joyed by some, without the murmurs, at 


t 


east, without the remonstrances of others, 
I shall not endeavour to take it from them 
by a formal motion for an equal taxation, 
but shall recommend it to the reflections 6f 
those gentlemen who appear so desirous 
that the government should be supplied, 
and can assure them, if such assurance be 
any encouragement, that as it will. be in 
itself more equitable, it will produce a 
much larger income than a double tax 


upon places, or than the whole revenues of |. 


the places accumulated ; and that, there- 
fore, by such a proposal, they will give 
much more assistance to the government, 
though they may not perhaps so much 
dazzle the fancy of the people; and that if 
the support of the government be public 
virtue, they oy enjoy the consciousness 
of patriotism, though the iniquity of the 
age should deny them the name. z 

If, therefore, Sir, they desire to be really 
distinguished as lovers of justice for its own 


sake, as superior to all private views, and 


mean considerations ; if, in their secret 
thoughts, they look with indignation upon 
partiality, and wish the full establishment 
of right, let them, by proposing the redress 
of this apparent abuse, at once relieve those 
who are oppressed by paying more than 
theirtrue proportion of the publicexpences, 
and advance the influence of the govern- 
ment by increasing its revenues. is will 
prove that loyalty, and that integrity, which 
they so loudly boast, and transmit their 
namesto posterity with the reputation which 
is always justly conferred on them who pre- 
fer the public happiness to their own ad- 
vantage. 

- Mr. Fasakerly : 


Sir; I have heard the honourable 
entleman harangue in defence of his sa- 
ary with all the pleasure which oratory can 

afford, but without the better satisfaction 
which arises from the observation of sin- 
cere endeavours to discover truth. Ihave 
heard him indeed with more pleasure than 
conviction, and am very far from being 
persuaded that the motion which he so 
vigorously opposes is either inconvenient 
or useless, either dangerous or unequitable. 

I know not how he is tempted to ima- 
gine that the sum, which would arise from 


a double tax upon the salaries of places, 


would be so inconsiderable as not to merit 
the regard of the public; for nothing is 
more easy than to prove, by uncontro- 
vertible computations, that it would be 
sach as our ancestors, in times of much 
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greater affluence, thought worthy of their. 
notice. To that it would be of so 
little importance, is to forget the number 
of placemen with which every part of the 
kingdom has too long been crowded, and. 
the greatness of the revenues which are 
annexed to very unnecessary or very trivial 
offices, and which may therefore be justly 
imagined to have been contrived only to. 
diffuse dependance, and to advance the in- 
fluence of the court. | | 

As these offices are generally discharged 
with very short attendance, and with very. 
little difficulty, I cannot but hope that the 
House will think their revenues somewhat 
disproportionate to their importance ; and 
if we enquire not only into the care and 
diligence with which they are discharged, 
but into the interest by which they have, 
been obtained, I am not inclined to believe. 
that those who possess them will find many. 
to defend them against the diminution of 
their profits, by the appropriation of two- 
fifths to the service of the public, in this 
time of general distress. 

It is not to be denied that the greatest 
‘eee those who have for many years: 

een advanced to places of profit, have re-~ 
commended themselves only by the most, 
abject servility, and the most detestable 
prostitution ; that they have had, for the 
most part, no other merit than that of im- 
plicit compliance with the ministers, and. 
readiness to promote every scheme that. 
might injure liberty, and advance the. 
power of the crown. It is well known 
that when any man of this character soli- 
cited preferment, enquiry was never made 
with regard to his qualifications for any _ 
particular office :. bis virtue was a pean 
ort, and in return to any troublesome. 
objection which the scrupulous ignorance. 
of the undiscerning might raise against his. 
morals, or his understanding, one general. 
answer was always at hand, that he was a. 
firm man to the interest of the minister. 

Such, Sir, are the men who have ob- 
tained salaries from the public; such are . 
the men whom it is sacrilege to deprive of 
the revenues which they have merited so. 
well; such are the men whose virtues en- 
title them to plenty and to dignity, at a 
time when the rest of the nation is lan- 
guishing in distress. 

Were I to give way to the sentiments 
which naturally arise on this occasion, I. 
should propose that the great offices which, 
have been thus conferred, and which ap- 
that the. 
minister might have offices to bestow, 
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should be immediately annihilated, that 
the present. revenues annexed to them 
should be applied to the support of the 


war; and if any one shall move for a law 
that they shall never be re-established, I 


shall not thnk it my duty to oppose him. 


‘We have been told, Sir, by the hon. 
gentleman, that large revenues are annex- 
éd to public employments, as incitements 
to men of genius tp apply their abilities to 
the public service ; and that, if they were 
withdrawn or diminished, the inconveni- 
ence would soon be perceived in the un- 
‘skilful administration of public affairs. 

' I, for aa A oat am not much affected by 
this formidable argument, because it is of 
so great latitude as to make no particular 
impression; but it displeases me at the 
first view, because it supposes us more 
mercenary and more stupid than I am 
willing to believe us. It supposes that no 
man has any care but for his own imme- 
diate advantage, and that therefore no 


man would engage in a public office from. 


his regard to his country. It supposes 
likewise that we cannot extend our 
thoughts so far as to discover that by pre- 
serving our coyntry we preserve ourselves, 
that every man must bear a part in any 
public calamity, and that he, therefore, 
who promotes the prosperity of the public 
is sufficiently recompensed by the conse- 
quences of his care, even though he re- 
ceived no particular reward. 1 
But there is another objection to this 
‘argument; for either it will not prove 
what is intended, or it will prove much 
more. If it be probable, as is contended, 
that the skill exerted in the administration 
of the public affairs will be proportionate 
to the revenues which are annexed to 
public employments, it will be, in my opi- 
nion, convenient not only not to lessen 
_ but to increase the salaries of our officers ; 
for: iealviage | there appears yet no great 
évidence of skill in the conduct of our 
commerce, our wars, or our negociations. 
Let us, therefore, instead of thinking 
‘ how the salaries may be lessened, employ 
our thoughts upon a much harder task, 
and project ways and means for their in- 
crease: for if skill be in proportion to sa- 
laries, and the salaries now paid are pru- 
dently expended, for as much art and 
paki as they will properly purchase 
they ought to be augmented to an hundre 
times their value, that they may at length 
‘be brought to a level with our neighbours. 
_' But the truth, the notorious and appa- 
rent truth is, that the greatest part of our 
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public offices either require no abilities, 
or that no abilities are exerted in dis- 
charging them. For aman yesterday un- 
acquainted with public business is intro- 
duced to day into an office, and presides 
without any deficiency of knowledge. To 
enumerate the offices, and relate the busi- 
ness which is transacted in each, and the 
manner in which it is transacted, would 
be perhaps invidious ; but would afford 
more than sufficient proof that, if the mea- 
sure of understanding required in them be 
the just measure of the salaries which 
ought to attend them, the greatest part of 
our officers are abundantly over-paid. 

But let us not, in the ardour of our en- 
quiries, oe the dangers to which a man 
is exposed by an office in the state; let us 
not pass over the rage of party, the perse- 
cutions of patriotism, the clamours of dis- 
content, and the uncertainty of favour. 
Let not all these be forgotten, but let us 
judge of them by experience, and exa- 
mine what has happened in our days, that 
should fill the head of a statesman with 
such complicated terrors, and darken his 
splendor with the clouds of anxiety or dis- 

ulet. 
: If we contemplate the fate of those who 
have for many years revelled in the un- 
bounded exercise of ministerial power, we - 
shall discover no reason for considering 
the state of a courtier as so very dange- 
rous, nor shall we think those who swell 
with the plunder of their country the 
proper objects of our commiseration ; for 
whatsoever may be said of the violence of 
parties, and the ungovernable fury of vic- 
torious patriotism, all the ministers of later 
times, however opposed, or however hated, 
however oppressive, and however flagi- 
tious, have been suffered to retire from their 
stations, when they could hold them no 
longer, either without any attempt to pu- 
nish them, or with punishments so little 

roportioned to their crimes, that they 
have excited no terror in those who suc- 
ceeded them. : ; 

Since, therefore, Sir, neither the abili- 
ties required, nor the dangers incurred, 
appear to me such as the hon. gentleman 
has been pleased to represent, he cannot 
expect that I should yield to his argu- 
ments, or look upon the motion as impro- 
per, till some other objection shall be pro- 
duced against it. 

That many benefits would arise from it 
is very apparent, of which the immediate 
advantage of a considerable sum, levied 
without any injury to the useful members 
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of the community, deserves undoubtedly | support of those who possess:them, and. 


. the consideration of those whom the peo- 
ple have entrusted with the disposal . of 
their property. But this,’though by no 
means inconsiderable, is yet far less than 
the advantage of securing to the govern- 
ment the affection of the people, by shew- 
ing them that they do not suffer alone, 
that they are not burthened with taxes 
which their rulers themselves have found 
the art of escaping, but that they are 
spared as much as the necessities of the 
state allow, and that the ministers partake 
the calamities of the public, and there- 
- fore cannot be reasonably suspected of 
prolonging them. | 
~ It is well. known how cheerfully a gene- 
ral is obeyed, who exposes his person to 
danger, and accompanies the soldier in his 
hardships and fatigues ; and with the same 
fidelity and willingness will governors of 
every other class be supported, if by proofs 
‘ ofthe same kind they shew their affec- 
tion, and fortitude, and benevolence. 

On this topic, which can indeed never 
be exhausted, the gentleman who seconded 
* the motion has already shown so much 
clearness of discernment, and so great 
depth of reflection, that.I shall not pre- 
sume to endeavour its enforcement or il- 
lustration; but shall however declare once 
more my opinion that the regulation which 
is now offered is equitable and proper, and 
Thope we shall, by inserting it in the man- 
ner proposed, give the. people a proof of 
our sensibility of their miseries, and con- 
vince them that we do not concur in the 
oppression’ of which they have so long 
complained. | 


Mr. Scroop : 


| Sir; whatever may be the reasons 
for which the hon. gentlemen, who have 
spoken in favour of the motion, appear so 
much to desire the reduction of the sala- 
ries annexed to the public offices, as I 
doubt not but they are ready to hear truth 
and attend to. reason, I am not without the 
vanity of hoping that I shall be able to 
show them their original error, and, con- 
sequently, prevail upon them to desist 
from their motion, and suffer those b 
whom the business of the government is 
carried on, to enjoy the pay which is ap- 
pointed them without diminution. 

' Their whole argument apparently pro- 
ceeds upan the supposition, that the sala- 


ries generally annexed to public employ- | 


ments, are such as may admit of a double 
tax, without becoming too small for the 


be proposed to take away two fift 


that such a diminution will rather lop the 
superfluous excrescences of wealth, than | 
impair the substance necessary for the 


conveniences of life. That this may pose 


sibly be true of some offices, Iam not, 
under any necessity of denying, because 
the number will be found to be so small,. 


that a tax upon them will be of no consi- 


deration ; but with regard to the greater. 


number, their state 1s very different; for 


many of them are of ancient establishment, 


and their salaries, which were fixed when 


money was of more value, have not been 
augmented, but have from their erection 
continued every day to decrease in their 
real revenues, and though they were at. 
first sufficient to afford some degree of 
grandeur and pomp, are now barely sufli- 
cient for the support of life. _ 

The condition of those offices is so well 
known, and it is so apparent that their sa- 
laries are become insufficient for their sup- 
port, that means have been found of ex- 
empting them from a very small tax, which 
law or custom had imposed upon them, of 
a fortieth part, which has been, now for a, 


long time paid out, of the general revenue, 


of the office, without any deduction frou 
the salaries of particular persons. 

When stch is the state of many of the 
servants of the crown, it will surel oe 
their revenue, of that revenue which is als. 
ready so small, that the deduction of a 
fortieth part is acknowledged to be not. 
supportable. | —— 

jose on whom public offices are con- 
ferred, are indeed not regarded by the po- 
pulace with much benevolence ; but surely. 
the prejudices of the vulgar ought not ta 
be admitted into this House; we ought, 
not to desire that any man should be des 
prived of the necessaries of life, only ber 
cause he is employed in a public office, or 
conclude that because he has been once 
favoured by a minister, he ought to. be 
hunted down by the parliament. 

That this is the general candition of alk 
the minor officers of the government, it 
will be easy to discover by a very. slight 
enquiry ; and I will not suspect. that apy 
gentleman will oppose such an enquiry, or 
desire to take away two fifths of any mgn?s 
income, without Laoniag how much. he 
shall leave behind. | 

With regard to the greater employ- 
ments, they have been considered as ne« 
cessary tq the dignity of the court, or the 
grandeur of the nation; and I da.not.seq 
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why it should be desired, that the’splen- 
dour of the crown should be diminished, or 
the magnificence of the nation impaired, 
to produce ne visible advantages to the 
public. For all the deductions from sala- 
Fries, which equity and reason will allow to 
be made, will be to the public expence as 
a rivulet in the ocean ; and particular per- 
sons will feel the loss, but the nation can 
never be .sensible of the profit.. I am 
therefore determined to vote against the 
motion, unless other arguments shall be of- 
fered in its defence, or the state of the 
ublic offices shall be shewn to be other 
Dian I have found and represented it. 


Sir Francis Dashwood : 


| Sir; notwithstanding this artful and 
affecting representation of the present ca- 
lamitous state of our public offices, I am 
“of opinion that they may without any in- 
jury bear a double tax, and that conse- 
vently the motion now under our con- 
sideration is reasonable and preper. The 
hon. gentleman has observed, that the 
people are not much inclined to favour the 
public officers, but has given no reason for 
this universal dislike. A general effect 
toust have a general cause, nor is it likely 
that caprice would act uniformly, or pre- 
judice universally; and therefore it is rea- 
sonable to enquire whence this disgust 
arises, which is allowed to.prevail through- 
gut all the nation. 
- Such an enquiry will, I believe, con- 
vince us that the salaries may generally 
admit of a double tax, for the only reason 
for which they are hated is that they live 
in affluence and luxury without labour, and 
riot in that plenty which is procured by 
the toil and danger of the labourer and 
the trader. 

To reduce these towering giants of the 
common-wealth to the same size with the 
rest of the people, to cut off that exube- 
rance which serves only to excite inso- 
lence on one part, and detestation on the 
other, cannot surely be thought improper 
gr unjuet, nor will those who appear to 
Jaak upon place-men with so. much ten- 
derness, think them injured by screening 
them from the hatred of the people. 

But it is urged in tion to daily 
observation that the salaries of the public 
offices are too scanty fer the support of 
those who are. employed: in them, and an 
attempt has been made to shew the proba- 
bility of this assertion, by reminding us 
that the establishment of many officers is 
very ancient, and that:the. value of:meney 
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has gradually diminished, that therefore 
the value of an office is less than at its first 
institution, and those are at present in a 
state of indigence, who were designed to 
glitter and fatten. _ 

In opposition to this sagacious remark, 
it may be observed that the establishment 
of many offices is likewise very modern, 
and that large revenues were annexed to_ 
them only, that they might be more 
powerful bribes in the hands of a minister; 
and the reduction of such salaries can be 
no grievance. As for the offices which 
are really ancient, it will be perhaps found 
that the diminution of cee value of the sa- 
lary is amply recompensed b rquisites 
or other vanes aaknowa ot thet esta- 
blishment ; and that the payment of the 
small tax, which has been mentioned, out 
of any other fund, ought to be counted 
among the numerous corruptions, which 
the avarice of courtiers has found the craft 
of introducing. | 

. However, if there be any offices which 
shall be found upon examination unable to 
bear a double tax, let them be excepted in 
the clause; but let us not suffer some to 
revel in riches, only because others happen 
to be poor; but let us, by reducing them 
nearer to an equality, take from some the 
temptation to insult, and from others the 
incitements to repine. 


Mr. Pelham : 


From many debates and proposi- 
tions in this House, and from none more 
than the present, I have been convinced, 
that nothing stands more in need of being 
i within due bounds than the spirit of 
reformation. If we were to indulge 
that spirit, we should probably with brother 
Jack, in a famous Tale, tear our father’s 
coat to pieces, instead of clearing it of 
some modern superfluities and incum- 
brances. Strip, tear, or any thing would 
be the word, so that we do but reform, 
and leave nothing of what was thought 
right to be added by our ancestors. I 
wish gentlemen would consider, what 
may be the consequence of this itch of 
reforming the state by Bills begun in this 
House: it may raise in the other branches 
of the legislature, and among the people 
in general, a spirit for Anan! our pro- 
ceedings, and br reducing us within our an- 
cient bounds, which was only to consent to, 
or dissent from Bills brought in and passed 
by the other House, and never to attempt 
at any reformation, but by way of petition 
to our sovereign itt the other House, for 
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redress of something we deemed a griev- 
ance. We know how jealous the wise 
queen Elizabeth was of our exceeding our 
ancient limits, and how often she recom- 
mended to the Speaker, that if any for- 
ward, idle-headed members of the House 
of Commons would venture to hazard their 
own estates, by offering Bills for reforma- 
tion of church or state, that he should 
not receive them till they were viewed and 
considered by her and the Lords. This 
was not then thought to be any incroach- 
ment upon the privileges of this House, 
though I shall admit it really was, and 
would now justly be thought so; for the 
House may certainly order any Bill it 
pleases to be brought in, and the Speaker, 
et him have never so express orders from 
the crown, neither can, nor has a power to 
refuse receiving it. But, Sir, if we make 
an extravagant use of this privilege, we 
may furnish the crown, and the other 
House, with a preténce, and the inclina- 
tions of the people may give them a power, 
to take this privilege from us, or to con- 
fine it within very narrow bounds. 
_ We should therefore, Sir, for our own 
sakes, as well as for the sake of our con- 
stitution, take care to set bounds to that 
spirit of reformation, which now seems to 
be flowing in upon us; and the proposition 
now before us, I take to be one of the 
most dangerous productions of that spirit, 
especially considering the doctrines it has 
caused to be broached. By one of these 
doctrines I should be excluded from speak- 
ing or voting upon this occasion, or in- 
deed, upon any question of a public na- 
ture; for there is no such question can 
come‘ before us, in which the servants of 
the crown may not be supposed to have 
some personal concern ; 80 that if this doc- 
trine should take place, we should have no 
occasion for a Place-Bill, for no placemen, 
who had a seat in this House, could speak 
or vote in any case, except in questions 
relating to private Bills, road Bills, or 
- questions of a like nature: nay, I do not 
know if these reforming gentlemen would 
allow us to speak or vote in any question 
relating to the public roads, because they 
are the king’s highways, and, consequent- 
ly, we may be supposed to be prejudiced 
in favour of the crown. But this doctrine 
has never yet been admitted, and, I hope, 
never will: a gentleman, who has a post or 
place in the government, :and at the same 
time a seat in this House, serves the public 
in two capacities: he serves the crown in 
the executive part of our government, and 
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his country in the legislative. These two 
capacities are distinct, but were never yet 
thought to be inconsistent; for by sup- . 
posing them inconsistent, we should ex- 
clude the king from having any share in 
the legislative, because he has the supreme 
executive power lodged in him; which 
must shew, what an absurdity we should be 
léd into, by supposing it inconsistent for 
any gentleman to have a share in the exe- 
cutive, andat thesame time ashare in thele- 
pease aad of our government ; therefore 

must suppose myself as capable of judg- 
ing impartially in this question, or an 
other question that can come before this 
House, as I could be, had I no place 
under the government; and if I did not, I 
am sure, I should accept of no such place 
as long as I had the honour, or intended 
to accept of the honour, of having a seat 
in this assembly. 

The other doctrine, Sir, that has been 
broached upon this occasion, is still more 
extraordinary. No man, it seems, ought 
to have any pecuniary ‘reward from the 
public, for any service he does, or may do 
to the public, unless he stands in need of 
it for his support: we ought not to invite 
men of fortune into the public service by 
any lucrative motives; because, if the ex- 
pence is to be the same, it is of no signifi- 
cation to the public, whether it be served 
by men of fortune, or by men of no for- 
tune. This is a doctrine quite different, 
Sir, from what I have always heard .incul- 
cated by those who pretended to be the 
patrons of liberty. I have always heard it 
said; I have always heard it admitted, 
that our liberties can never be m danger 
as long as they are in the keeping of none 
but men of family and fortune in the king- 
dom; and the reason is obvious as well as 
unanswerable. The security of property 
must always depend upon the preservation 
of liberty: under a despotic government 
there is no property no more than liberty : 
every man’s estate, as well as his life and 
liberty, depends upon the whimsical will” 
of an arbitrary sovereign. Has not then 
a man of fortune more reason to prevent 
his falling into such melancholy circum- 
stances, than a man of no estate? This it 
is impossibleto deny ; and hasitnot always 
been with great reason urged, that our li- 
berties are in no danger from our standing 
army, because it is under the command of 
men of the best families and fortunes 
amongst us? Will you then agree to a re- 
gulation that would turn every one of them 


out of our army, and also out of our navy > © 
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But it js alleged, Sir, that if all Jucra- 


tive motives were removed, men of for- 
tune would from other motives take the 
trouble of having a share in our govern- 


ment, and even expose themselves to the | 


danger of fighting our battles both by land 
and sea. ‘This, Sir, might be expected in 
a Platonic republic: but I have good rea- 
son to think, it could not be expected in 
this country, nor in any country so far as 
I know. Besides, it would, I think, be 
unjust; for if a rich man does any service 
to the public, he has certainly as good a 
right to a reward as if he were poor; and 
to deny him his right would be an act of 
injustice. In a country where the people 
are extremely poor, they cam give no pe- 
cuniary rewards; they can give nothing 
_ but honour and esteem; but in a country 
like this, where the people are extremely 
rich, they can, and ought to give pecu- 
niary rewards, as well as honour and pub- 
lic esteem ; and these they ought to give 
without distinction to the rich as well as 
poor; for otherwise the rich, I am afraid, 
would think of nothing but spending their 
estates in ease and quiet, and leaving the 
‘business of the commonwealth to be per- 
formed, as well as its battles to be fought, 


by those who had no other subsistence: 


an what was allowed them by the public 
for their service, which, in my opinion, 
would be attended with many dangerous 
consequences. 

I shall mention only two, Sir: the dan- 
ger of having the counsels, and even the 
armies or squadrons of the commonwealth, 
betrayed to the enemy ; and the danger of 
having the public treasure dilapidated or 
run away with. When a public counsellor 
or officer has a large land estate, it is a 
pledge to the public for his fidelity as well 
as honesty ; and such a man is not, surely, 
20 liable to be bribed by foreign courts as 
a man of no fortune. If he betrays the 
counsels, the armies, or the squadrons of 
his country, he mugt leave his country, he 
could not afterwards expect to live se- 
curely in it, but he cannot carry his land 
estate along with him; and he must have 
a.very large bribe from the enemy, to en- 
able him to live in equal splendor in their 
country : whereas, to a man of no fortune, 
all countries are pretty much the same ; 
and a certain establishment in an enemy’s 
country might be a greater temptation, 
than a precarious post in the service of his 
own. 

- Then, Sir, with regard to the public 


treaaure, how could it be secured, ifnoman. 
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of fortune would accept of any public em- 
ployment? Which, I am afraid, none 
would, if they were to have nothing, as is 
vulgarly said, but their labour for their 
ains. We know what large sums of pub- 
ic money are, and must be intrusted, in 
the hands of some public officers. Ifsuch 
officers had no land estates of their own, 
nor any thing to subsist on but a precari- 
ous salary from the public, would they 
not be under a very great temptation ta 
march off to some foreign country, with 40° 
or 50,000/. of the public money? Or if 
they should apply the public money to their 
own use, and waste it in extravagance, 
how could the public be reimbursed ? 
These, Sir, and many other misfortunes, 
might attend our having no men of for- 
tune employed in the executive part of 
our government; and therefore we ought 


‘to encourage such men to accept of such 


employments, by all the motives we can 
think of; consequently, this new doctrine 
will never, I hope, find a reception in this 
commonwealth. But the proposition now 
before us, would be of still worse conse- 
quence: by the double tax proposed, you 
would not only reduce all the public sala- 
ries so low as not to be worth the accept- 
ance of any gentleman of fortune, but you 
would render many of them insufficient for 
supporting gentlemen of no fortune, with 
any tolerable decency, which would bring 
the government into contempt, and this 
would certainly at last'bring the countr 
into confusion. I must therefore look 
upon this proposition, to be as much a 
Platonic scheme, as if you were to pass 
such a law as has been mentioned ; and I 
am afraid, it would be attended with worse. 
consequences; for even an ‘arbitrary go- 
vernment is better than anarchy, which 
would be the consequence of your render- 
ing your government contemptible. 

For these reasons, Sir, 1 hope, my hon. 
friend will wave his motion; for though I 
am under no apprehensions of its being 
agreed to, I apprehend bad consequences 
from a question being put upon it. The 
people have been, by some late manage-. 
ment, led into a way of thinking, that sa- 
laries and pensions have an influence upon 
the proceedings of this assembly: and a. 
question upon such a motion would, I fear, 
confirm them in this way of thinking ; for 
mary may hear of the question that nei- 
ther hear, nor can comprehend the reasons - 
for putting a negative upon it; therefore, 
I hepe, the hon. gentleman will not insist - 
upon it. gs vive Ge, wens 
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Mr. Edward Southwell : 


Sir; as reformation in religion has 
always been amost frightful word topriests, 
wo reformation in government has always, 
_ for the same reason, been equally terrible 
to ministers; those abuses in religion, 
which make a reformation necessary, have 
generally been introduced by the cunning 
of priests, for increasing their own power 
or their revenues ; and those abuses in go- 
vernment, which render a reformation ne- 
_ essary, have generally been introduced 
by the cunning of ministers, in order to 
increase their own pewer or profits. 
These two orders of men have, therefore, 
the same reason to dread a reformation, 
because it must be attended with a dimi- 
. tration of their power or their profits, and, 

obably, with a very great diminution of 

oth. Kor this reason, Sir, when I hear a 
minister runmng out agaist reformation, 
and dressing it up in all the hobgoblin 
shapes his fancy can suggest, I always 
think of the priests of Diana at Ephesus : 
it is not the danger that threatens the 
public, but the danger that threatens their 
shrine, which they are afraid of; and as 
the overgrown power of ministers is of as 
pernicious consequence to free government 
as the overgrown power of priests is to true 
religion, a reformation is often as neces- 
sary in one ease asthe other. This is the 
foundation of that maxim laid down by 
Machiavel, That in order to preserve a. 
free government, it often becomes neces- 
sary to bring it back to its first principles ; 
which is a maxim the friends of liberty 
will always. take care to: observe, and, we 
may a that it will be as constantly 
opp by munisters, who always have 
been, and always will be, grasping at arbi- 
trary power. 

Upon this prineiple, Sir, let us examine 
the motion now betore us, in order to see 
whether it is not. returning a step back to 
our ancient constitution ; and,.]1 am sure, 
no man, who has read the histories of this 
nation, will say, that our ancestors the 
Saxons ever thought of inviting men to. 
serve the public by great salaries or pen- 
‘sions: on the contrary, we know, that all 
those offices that are of true Saxon origi- 
nals, such as sheriffs, parish offices, and 
most of our offices in cities and boroughs, 
are attended with an expence,. instead of 
being of any advantage to the officer. At. 
least, if they now make any advantage of 
them, it is by some innovation unknows to: 
our ancestors, and such a one as they 
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would never have allowed to be introduced. 
But the crown having, by some means or 
other, got into its possession the arbitra 
iapocal of slcncet all offices and ee 
ministers soon found, that the more valua- 
ble those offices and places were made, 
the more their power would be extended ; 
therefore they resolved to make them 
lucrative as well as honourable, arid from 
that time they have been by degrees in- 
creasing, not only the number of offices 
and places, but also the profits and pert- 
quisites of each. Not only large salaries 
have been annexed to every place or office 
under the government, Bee many of the 
officers have beer allowed to oppress the 
ce by sale of the places under them, 

by exacting extravagant and unrea- 
senable fees, which have been for so long 
suffered, that they are now looked on as 
the legal perquisites of the office. Nay, 
in many offices they seera to have got a 
customary right to deftaud the public; 
and we know how careful some of our late 
ministers have been, to prevent or defent 
any parliamentary enquiry into the con- 
duct and management of amy office. 

By these means, Sir, the expence of 
our civil government is become so great, 
that it is hardly m the power of the people 
to support it: at least, it is not m their 
power to support the expence of our civil 
government, and, at the same time, to 
support a foreign war with that vigour 
which is necessary for bringing it to a 
happy and speedy conclusion. But this is 
not the only ineonvenience that attends 
the multitude of offices and places under 
our government, and the large salaries and 
perquisites annexed to them: they net 
only render it impossible for us to support 
or carry on a foreign war with vigour, but 
they render it impossible for us to pre- 
serve our liberties without some great re- 
formation in our constitution. ‘Fhe motion: 
iow before us does not, therefore, proceed’ 
from any extravagant spirit of reformation, 
but from a just sense of the danger we are 
exposed to,. if we do not reform. As to: 
the danger that threatens our liberties, I: 
do not much wonder at our ministers not 
being affected with it; because from the 
whole course of our history, as weil as: 
from late experience, I have observed,. 
that as soon. as a gentleman becomes a. 
minister, or, as he calls himself, a servant: 
of the crown, he shakes of all concern for 
the liberties of his country, and whatever. 
_professions'some of our present’ ministers 
imay have formerly made, I am. afraid it 
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will be found, that they have no more 
virtue than their predecessors. 

For this reason, I say, Sir, I do not 
wonder at our ministers not being affected 
with the danger our liberties may be in 
from the number of our officers, and the 
-high salaries annexed to their several 
Offices; but as to the danger we are ex- 


posed to by our inability to support a fo- ; 


reign war, I wonder that even our minis- 
ters are not affected with it. My wonder 
does not arise, Sir, from any high notion 
I have of their virtue, or love for their 
country, but from my being convinced, 
that they have a great love for themselves, 
and a paramount regard for their own 
safety and interest. We are now engaged 
in a war, which, I am afraid, will either 
end very much to our disadvantage, or it 
will prove much more tedious and expen- 
Sive than was at first imagined. If by our 
inability to support the expence of the war, 
it should be brought to an unhappy conclu- 
-sion: if instead of taking and holding some 
new acquisitions, we should lose some of 
those we are now possessed of, do our mi- 
nisters think, that the people would blame 
_themselves for not contributing more to 
the public expence than they could possi- 
-bly spare? Would they not say, we con- 
‘ tributed what would have been sufficient 
for carrying on the war with vigour, and 
concluding it with honour, but you distri- 
buted so much of the public revenue in 
salaries and pensions among yourselves 
and your creatures, that you ‘did not leave 
sufficient for carrying on the war? wecon- 
- fined ourselves to a bare subsistence, that 
we might contribute the more largely to 
the expence of the war ; but you resolved, 
in the midst of public distress, to live in 
splendour and affluence at the public ex- 
eee This method of reasoning would 
e just, and from this method of reasoning 
ths people would lay the blame of all our 
misiortunes upon our ministers: the out- 
cry would probably be heightened by 
some accidental miscarriages, if not by 
some glaring pieces of misconduct; and 
as our army and navy would be the great- 
est, and the most immediate sufferers, both 
our soldiers and sailors would join in the 
neral outcry. Our ministers might, per- 
-haps, be able, by a packed majority in 
parliament, to protect themselves against 
any legal prosecution ; but such a general 
outcry would:probably, in that case, pro- 
duce a general insurrection of the people, 
supported, perhaps begun, by our soldiers 
and seamen, and our ministers would find 
[ VOL. XIII] 
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a vote of both Houses but a feeble sup- 
port agaii:st such an insurrection. 

Now, Sir, though ministers may, per- 
haps, give themselves very little trouble 
about what misfortunes may befall their 
country, yet when it is so very probable, 
that such misfortunes may bring the 
greatest of all misfortunes upon them- 
selves, I cannot but be surprized to find 
them so little affected with the danger. 
What may be the event of the present war, 
no one can tell: I must confess, I do not 
at all think the odds in our favour; but let 
the event be what it will, if our ministers 
should agree to, and adopt this motion, it 
would contribute not a little towards pre- 
venting their being made answerable for 
the event of the war ; whereas, if by their 
means it be rejected, they will thereby 
heap coals of fire upon their own heads, 
by which the heads of some of them may 
very probably be consumed, if this nation 
should meet with any signal misfortune. 
Thus far I have endeavoured, Sir, to per- 
suade our ministers to take care of them- 
selves, though I fear my. arguments will 
have very little effect, because I know how 

revalent a present advantage is, especially 
in this selfish age, when put in the balance 
against any future consideration; I shall, 
therefore, leave our ministers to the guid- 
ance of their own good or evil genius, and 
apply myself to those who may be pre- 
sumed to have a greater concern for-the 


_welfare of their country, and the preserva- 


tion of its liberties, than they have for any 
little advantage or expectation of their own. 
As such men, Sir, are capable of judg- 
ing without prejudice, I am sure, they 
must be sensible of the great danger our 
liberties are in, from the vast influence the 
crown has of late years acquired by the 
multiplication of offices, and the increase 
of officers, as well as the increase of their 
salaries and perquisites; for surely no 
gentleman will say, that our monarchy 
would continue to be a limited monarchy, 
if the crown were sure of havmg always a 
parliament at its devotion; and that this 
may be the case, that this will be the case, 
is, I think, absolutely certain, if some ef- 
fectual methods be not very soon taken to 
prevent it. 
some kind or other is become absolutel: 
necessary, if we intend to preserve our Ii- 
berties. A place Bill, and a Bill for ex- 
cluding officers of all ranks and degrees, 
with a very few exceptions, from voting at 
elections, may have some effect ; but it 1s 
very certain, that the most effectual me- 
[3X] 
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-thod would be to diminish the number and 
value of those gifts which the crown has a 
-power to bestow ; and the motion now be- 
‘fore us is, I think, the most obvious step, 
‘and the first step we ought to take for this 
purpose. The motion is in itself so rea- 
‘sonable, and the hon. gentleman who made 
-t, has chosen such a seasonable and criti- 
‘eal conjuncture for offering it to our con- 
sideration, that, if it be not agreed to, I 
.shall despair of ever seeing any effectual. 
‘law made, for preventing that corrupt in- 
‘fluence, which the crown has a power to 
‘make use of both in parliament and at 
‘elections. A new administration may, in 
-order to gain a little popularity at their 
“first entrance into power, connive at the 
‘introducing and passing, or they may 
‘themselves introduce and promote some 
Bill, that has a specious appearance of 
‘being in favour of liberty; but I shall 
ever expect an effectual Bill from that 
quarter. I have such an opinion of mi- 
-nisters, that: 1 cannot be easily convinced, 
-that they will ever consent to have their 
‘power effectually .abridged; therefore I 
‘must be of opinion, that if ever any such 
Bill .be passed, it must make its way 
‘through this House against the power and 
Influence of the administration, and must 
-be forced through the other two branches 
of the legislature, or one of them at least, 
-by the obstinate virtue of this assembly : 
‘Thank God ! we have still the power in our 
‘hands, in some measure, to compel a com- 
pliance with what our constituents, as well 
as ourselves, think absolutely necessary 
-for the preservation of our constitution. 
‘But in the case now before us, we have no 
‘occasion to make any extraordinary use of 
‘our power: no tacking is proposed: no 
refusal, no nor any delay of the supplies is 
desired: what my hon. friend has pro- 
“posed, comes not only naturally, but ne- 
cessarily into a Supply Bill, and conse- 
“quently must be agreed to by the other 
two branches of the legislature, or the 
‘whole of this branch of the supply must 
be lost. If therefore such a natural and 
such a well-judged proposition as this, in 
“favour of our liberties, be rejected by this 
“House, can I suppose, that ever any other 
-can ‘make its way through this House 
nst the torrent of ministerial favour ?. 

This osition, Sir, claims our appro- 
-bation, not only from the end intended by 
it, and from the method of introducing it, 
‘but also from the time at which it has been 
‘introduced. Was ever nation in greater 
distress than this is at present? Engaged 
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in a war against two of the richest and most. 
powerful nations in Europe, without one - 
ally to assist us, but such as are a burden 
to us: such as require more assistance 
from us than they can give us; and this at 
a time when our people are so loaded with 
taxes, that even the ingenuity of our minis- 
ters can scarcely invent a new one; and 
at a time when almost all those taxes are 
mortgaged for paying off the interest and 


‘principal of debts contracted above 30 


years ago. In this war, Sir, our trade 
must be greatly distressed, therefore the 
general balance must be less in our favour 
than in time of peace, or in any former war 
we were ever engaged in; consequently 
‘our returns in gold and silver must be Jess 
than they have been for an age passed; 
and at the same time we must send out 
great quantities for paying our armies 
upon the continent, and our subsidies to 
foreign princes. As our public credit is 
still good, we may expect, that some of 
the money we send abroad for these pur- 
poses, will be returned again, in_order to 
be placed in our public funds; but we are 
in great danger of losing this supply; for 
as many of ourpeople are now abroad, or at 


-sea, and as our landed gentlemen must live 


more sparingly, the consumption must be 
less, and, consequently, the produce of 
most of our taxes must decrease; so that 
the sinking fund, which is the only fund 
our creditors can trust to for having their 
principal paid off, may in a short time be 
totally annihilated; and if people should 
see that fund. annihilated, which is the 
only one we have for paying them off their 
principal, they would soon begin to be shy 
of placing their money‘in any of our pub- 
lic funds. : 
In these circumstances, Sir, have we no 
great reason to fear lest our enemy’s purse 
should be found to be longer than our own? 
When they first entered into the war, they 


had no old debts to pay, nor were any of 


their taxes mortgaged. Their people were 


subject to no taxes but such as were neces- 


sary for supporting their government in 


time of peace, and they have as yet im- 


posed but very few new taxes. It is said 
of Lewis the 14th, that when he heard of 
war being declared against him by Eng- 
land, he said, ‘ Hé bien! 1a derniere gui- 
née |’ emportera.?, How much more rea- 
son have the French to say so now? No 
people know better than they do how to 
stand upon the defensive: no people are 
better provided for it. Notwithstanding 
the many signal misfortunes they met with 
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in the last war we were engaged in against 
them, by standing upon the defensive they 
prolonged the war, and supported it by 
the help of Spanish galleons, till both the 
Dutch and we were very near exhausted ; 
for as the Spaniards are united with them 


in this war, as well as the last, they have a. 


great advantage over us, because, notwith- 
standing all the men of war and privateers 
we can fit out, they will every now and 
then be getting home a Spanish galleon, 
and by them will be.continually getting a 
supply of gold and silver; whereas we can 
get no supply of these sinews of war, but 
what we get by the general balance of our 
trade, and that is not, 1 am afraid, near 
s0 much in our favour as it was during the 
late war. ae 

Thus, Sir, supposing we were in no dan- 
ger of being out-numbered in troops, we 
are in very great danger of being out-num- 
bered in guineas ; and if our funds should 
fail before the war can be brought to a 
pet what will become of us or our al- 
ies? Asnone of our present allies have 
any funds sufficient for maintaining the 
armies they have on foot: as they have 
no funds to trust to but ours, if ours 
should fail, they must submit to dny terms 
France may be pleased to impose : and if 
we should be thus left to fight it out by 
ourselves alone against France and Spain, 


and that at a time when wé had neither 


money nor credit to fit out a squadron, 
should not we be under a necessity of sub- 
‘Mitting to the same sort of terms? In 
these circumstances, Sir, and when we are 
in so much danger of being run out before 
the war can be brought to a period, will 
any gentleman say, that wé ought to allow 
our ministers, placemen, and pensioners, 
to enjoy the same salaries and pensions 
they were provided with in time of peace ? 
Or that we ought not to deduct some part 
of their salary or pension, or subject them 


to some higher tax than any other sort of 


le? 

- But this, it is said, is the practice of 
arbitrary governments, or.of princes that 
were aiming at arbitrary power: and we 
ought not to make their conduct a prece- 
dent for ours. Can this be called reason- 
ing, Sir? Because an arbitrary govern- 
ment does a just or a right thing, there- 
fore we.are never to doso. If we can find 
no precedent for this, in any of the free 
governments of Europe, it is because théir 
roinisters and officers have either no sa- 
laries at all, or nomorethanis absolutely ne- 
Cgssary for supporting the dignity of their 
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higher salaries and perquisites in propor 
tion, than the ministers and officers even. 
of any arbitrary government in Europe: 
and since we imitate them in granting high. 
salaries and pensions, we ought to imitate. 
them in making deductions when we are. 
involved in aforeign war. This was-done 
by the court of Spain, as soon as war was, 
declared against us, if there is any credit 
to be given to our gazettes and news-pa- 
pets; in order to provide for the expence. 
of the war, that court began with reducing. 
the appointments of all their officers, both. | 
civil and military, and with annihilating. 
the perquisites of many others. Thesame 
thing was done by the court of Vienna,: 
when they found themselves attacked by. 
France and Spain. In Russia likewise 
they made large deductions from the sala- 
ries of their officers, during the war. with: 
Sweden; and even lately in Denmark, 
when there was but the appearance of a 
war with Sweden, his Danish majesty be- 
gan with laying a tax upon all salaries in 
proportion to their yearly produce. If no. 
such thing has been practised by France, 
it is because the quality in that kingdom 
are proud of serving the government both 


in the civil and military offices, especially. 


the latter, without any considerable. pecu- 
niary reward. As many of our nobility 
and rich gentry are able enough to support 
the dignity of any public office they can 
be preferred to out of their own private 
fortunes, surely no man will say, but tha 
it would be generous in them to do so, at. 
a time when their country is in such dan- 
ger and distress; and when an officer has 
no private fortune of his own, but a, good 
salary from the public, surely it would be 
generous and right in him to contract his 
way of living, and give up one-half of his 
salary, in. a time of public distress. If 
our public officers will not voluntarily do 
what is generous and right, they ought to 


‘be made to do so by some public regula- 


tion; for which purpose nothing better 
can, I think, be contrived, than the pro- 
position now under our consideration. 

The opposition made by our ministers 
to this motion is, in my opinion, a most 
convincing proof of the corrupt influence 
that proceeds from the lucrativeness of 
our public offices andemployments. This 
of itself alone ought to be a prevailing ar- 

ment with every lover of liberty to 'ren- 

er them less lucrative, even supposing. 
that the public distress did not make it ne- 


cessary. Ministers may, perhaps, think, 


’ 
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that nothing but lucrative motives will 
prevail with men to accept of places or 
employments in the government, of their 
country: because nothing but a merce- 
nary spirit can prompt a man to accept of 
any such. upon the terms they are gene- 

fly ofiered by ministers, I mean, upon 
condition of betraying their country in 
parliament, or at elections; but if we have 
a mind to preserve our liberties, Iam sure, 
we ought not to enable the crown or its 
ministers to get any servants upon such 
terms. If the country is to be served by 
none but such as will agree to betray its 
liberties, I had rather chuse, it should not 
be served at all; for anarchy is better 
than an established tyranny, because from 
confusion, order may be brought forth; 
whereas from an established tyranny, no- 
thing but irretrievable oppression is to be 
expecied. Therefore, if it were true, that 
nothing but lucrative motives could, in 
this country, prevail upon men to serve 


their country, it would with me be no ar-’ 


gument against rendering the temptation 
less cogent ; because a small salary may 
revail upon a poor man to serve the pub- 
ic, and a poor man is not so able to sup- 
port an oppressive government, as. an ava- 
ricious or luxurious rich man may be. 
But, Sir, whatever our ministers may 
think, whatever bad opinion they may have 
of their countrymen, I have nosuch opinion 
ofthem. If nothing but honourable ser- 
vices were required, men of honour would 
engage in the service of their country, 
without any pecuniary reward; and I do 
not think it in the least difficult, to intro- 
duce such a custom as would make it dis- 
honourable in any man of fortune to desire 
or any of a sordid pecuniary reward or 
salary for any service he did, or could do 
to his country. To talk of a man’s right 
to a pecuniary reward for serving his coun- 
try, 1s to talk in that vile mercenary stile 
that has been designedly introduced of 
late years, in order to propagate minis- 
terial corruption; but to talk justly, no 
man has a right to a pecuniary reward. for 
‘ any service he can do his country. Sir, 
the service of our country is like the ser- 
vice of God; when we have done all we 
can, we have done but-our duty; and no 
man can havea right to a reward for doing 
no more than his duty. The rewards, 
therefore, bestowed for public service, are 
_ not what any man has a right to demand, 
but such only as generosity, charity, or 
prudence may induce the country to be- 
stow; and I am sure, neither generosity, 
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charity, nor prudence can be pleaded for 
giving large, or indeed any pecuniary re- 
wards to those who are already possessed 
of too much riches; and when a count 

is itself in the utmost distress, surely it 
ought not to grant such high oat! 
rewards, even to those that stand in need 
of them, as it may do when it is in affluent 
circumstances; but our conduct in this. 
country seems to have been directly the 
contrary; I am suré, it cannot be said 
that we have been in affluent circumstances: 
for these thirty years past; I believe, 
every impartial man will grant, that we 
have been for that whole time in a de- 
clining condition; and yet in that time: 
we have not only augmented very need- 
lessly the number of our public officers and 
servants, but we have greatly augmented 
the salaries and perquisites of many of: 
them. We may easily guess, Sir, with 
what view these augmentations were made, 
and we may be convinced, that the same 
view now creates an opposition to their 
being reduced. 

It is not the danger, Sir, of driving men. 
of fortune from the service of their coun- 
try, but the danger of driving men of for- 
tune from the service of ministers, that 
creates an opposition to this motion; but 
this is so far from being a reason for me 
to oppose it, that it is one of the strongest 
arguments I can think of for agreeing to 
it. I wish we could drive every man of 
fortune from that service; for none but: 
men, .who are entirely governed by their 
avarice or luxury, will ever enter into the 
service of ministers upon the terms they — 
require: and in the hands of such men, 
neither the counsels, nor the treasure of 
the country can be safe. A poor man 
may be honest and faithful, but an avari- 
cious man will be neither, if he can safely 
indulge his avarice by being otherwise: a 
poor man may live contented upon a-small 
salary, but a luxurious man no income can. 
satisfy ; therefore he will endeavour by 
any means to get a supply. Can we ex- 
pect, Sir, that either the counsels or trea- 
sure of our country will be. safe in the 
hands of those who, in order to get them 
into their hands, have agreed to betray the 
liberties of their country? Sir, if they do 
not sell the counsels of their country, it is 
because they cannot find a purchaser; 


and if they do not convert the treasure of 


their country to their own use, it is because 
they are afraid of the punishment. There 
is more danger therefore, with regard ta. 


the public counsels or treasure, in having 


4 
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such men of fortune employed, than in 
having men of no fortune employed in the 

blic service ; and with regard to our li- 

erties, the danger is infinitely greater: 
because men of no fortune could not be- 
tray the liberties of their oun by get- 
ting into parliament, nor could they so 
powerfully assist an oppressing adminis- 
tration in corrupting our elections. 

For this reason, Sir, we ought not to 
provide any minister with the means of 
tempting the avaricious or luxurious rich 
to accept of places or employments in the 
government ; and much smaller salaries or 
profits than are annexed to most of those 
places would bea sufficient temptation, be- 
cause they would be a sufficient support for 

ntlemen of no fortune. There is there- 

ore no weight in the objection made to 
this proposition, that it would drive all 
gentlemen of fortune and character out of 
the public service ; because it would drive 
no gentlemen of fortune out-of the public 
service, but such as ought not to be 
allowed to enter into it; at least they 
ought not tu be tempted by lucrative con- 
siderations to enter into it, especially as 

Jong as such temptations are at the dis- 

sal of our ministers, and as long asa 

crative place in the government is no ob- 
jection to a gentleman’s being a member 
of this House. 

- The only other objection I have heard 
made to this proposition is, that it would 
make but a very small addition to our 
public revenue, if we make those excep- 
tions, which justice and compassion re- 
quire: I have already shewn, Sir, that 
justice has nothing to do in the question, 

ecause no man has a right to any pecu- 
niary reward from the public; and as to 
compassion, it cannot, I am sure, carry us 
farther than the hon. gentleman who made 
the motion has mentioned. Suppose then 
we except all salaries and pensions of 50/. 
a year and under, will any gentleman say 
that 4s. in the pound upon all salaries and 
pensions above 50/.a year would not pro- 
duce a ver considerable revenue ? I shall 
not pretend to determine, or even to guess 
at what it would produce; but I may sup- 
pose, that our ies and pensions above 
501. a year, amount to at least a million 
sterling ; if I said two, I believe, I should 
not be mistaken; but supposing no more 
than one, it would produce an additional 
annual revenue of 200,000/. a year, with- 
out, any additional charge; and such an 
additional revenue is, I think, far from 
being inconsiderable, at a time when. our 
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government finds itself under a necessity 
of indulging even the most destructive 
vice of the people, in order to raise money 
by taxing it. 

I shall conclude, Sir, with recommend- 
ing it to our ministers and placemen, to 
shew some regard to themselves, since I 
find they will shew none to the people, by 
whom they subsist, and wallow in plenty. 
These gentlemen must surely be sensible, 
that a very furious spirit is rising m this 
nation against placemen of all ranks and 
degrees. Ifany calamity should befall the 
nation, the whole of the blame will be laid 
upon them; and this may render - the 
spirit now rising so outrageous, as not to 
be kept within any bounds. Every place- 
man will then be looked on asa public 
criminal ; and the rejecting of this motion 
will, I am sure, no way contribute towards 
alleviating the rage of the people. Do 
these gentlemen think, that a deduction 
from their salaries would then be thought 
a sufficient atonement? They would be 
looked on as the authors of those measures 
that had brought all our calamities upon 
us. The words of the Scripture would 
then be applied to them: ‘they have laid 
a@ great load upon the people, but would 
not touch it themselves with one of their 
fingers. In such a case, I doubt much if 
their persons would be safe. This they 
ought to think of, even for their own 
sakes; and if they consider this as they 
ought, I am sure, they will cheerfully sub- 
mit to the double tax proposed ; because 
their bearing such a great share of the 
burden, would, in the day of tribulation, 
be some sort of excuse for their con- 
duct. It would be some sort of proof, 
that they had not involved their country 
in a dangerous and expensive war out 
of mere wantonness; and an. error in 
ee every reasonable man will be 
ready to excuse. I therefore hope, that 
all such of them: as have seats in this 
House, will join with me in giving their 
affirmative to the question, and in that 
case I should have no doubt of its success. 


The motion was then negatived by a 
majority of 95 against 53. | 
1745. 


Debate in the Commons on the Army 
Estimates.*] January 23, 1745. Mr. Fane 


* The following is from the MS. PariiaMEn- 
TARY JOURNAL of the Hon. PHILIP 
YORKE. 


Nothing of moment occurred in. the 
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reported the following Resolutions from 
the Committee. of Supply; Resolved, 
1. * That itis the opinion of this Commit- 
tee, that the sum of 781,698/, 16s. 2d. be 
granted to his majesty, for defraying the 
obarge of 28,107 effective men, commis- 


House of Commons after the recess till 
January the 16th, when a division hap- 
pened, on a point of no great conse- 
quence, through want of attention to a 
minuteness in form on’ one side, and too 
acrimonious a zeal for punctilios in the 
other, and which both I think would have 
done wisely to avoid. The number of 
troops for guards and garrisons had been 
agreed to without opposition, and the Es- 
timate of the Ordnance came next in turn. 
In the two preceding sessions that Esti- 
mate had not been voted till some days 
after the Army at home and in Flanders, 
and for that reason very. properly included 
the charge of Artillery for both. That 
board sent in. their Accounts now in the 
same form; not considering that as it had 
been resolved to vote the army at two dif- 
ferent times, it was the most regular me- 
thod to accompany each part with the ex. 
pence of its respective ordnance. The 
cavilling acuteness of lord Strange soon 
hit upon this objection; and he moved, 
<‘ That in order to give time for the Esti- 
mates being divided, the chairman (the 
House being then in a committee) should 
leave the chair.” He was seconded by 
sir John Philips (who seemed resolved to 
give us an early specimen that he would 
be as troublesome a placeman as a patriot ) 
and others took the matter up, and in- 
sisted on the absurdity of voting money 
for a service which we had not yet de- 
clared to be a necessary one. Those who 
spoke in defence of the Estimate were 
Mr. Pelham, Lyttleton and Winnington. 
They urged, that as an immediate supply 
was necessary for the Ordnance, any de- 
Jay would be highly inconvenient, that 
the money was given upon account, and 
if it should not be judged necessary to em- 
ploy an army in Flanders this summer, 
the House would have an opportunity of 
a ea of it again as they pleased. 

__ The division was 113 Ayes, against 238 
Noes. All the new placemen voted with 
their old party, except Doddington and 
Lyttleton, and lord Bath’s friends with 
the majority. About this time (as I saw 
in a letter from lord B. to the Chancellor) 
there were attempts to create an ill hu- 
mour amongst the Tories and peevish 
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sion and non-commission officers included, 
for the service of the war in Flanders, for 
the year 1745.—2. That 37,610L 185. 83d. 
be granted for the pay and forage of tha 
general and staff-officers, and likewise for 
‘the pay of the officers of the hagpital, 

fh 


Whigs, in which Cobham, who could not 
be considerable without the sphere, 
faction, was concerned. The former gave 
it as his,opinion, that a schism might easily 
be stopped, by admitting. some of the 
Tories into the commissions of peacas 
this could not be done immediately ; but 
means were used to prevail on them to 
‘acquiesce in a measure of: much greater 
consequence, which came-on a few days 
after; I mean the English troops to be 
employed abroad. 


Jan. 23. The House having resolved it- 
self into the Committee of Supply, sir W. 
Yonge moved, That 28,000 men shauld. 
be employed in Flanders for the year 
1745, and as it exceeded the number 
voted last year by 7,000 men, he shewed 
whence that difference arose, which was 
from the necessity of continuing abroad. 
the reinforcement sent over in the sum- 
mer to the allied army whilst they lay be- 
‘hind the Scheld, and from an augmenta- 
tion of a company to each regiment made. 
by the orders of marshal Wade. He like- 
wise explained some variations. between 
the Estimates of last year and the present. 

FPowlet (brother to earl Powlet) pro- 

osed, that the troops should be voted only. 
or two months, in which time we might 
expect a categorical answer from Hol- 
land, and unless that was satisfactory, he. 
should be against burdening the nation. 
with the expence of a land war any longer. 

Mr. Pelham put the question on the. 
right footing, that he would not at present 
enquire what the measures were, which 
had brought us into this war, or in what 
manner it had hitherto been carried on; 
but since we were actually embarked in: 
it, there was no other method of disen- 
gaging ourselves, than by manors to. 
act with resolution and vigour; and. as. 
this country could not bear lingering. 
diseases, 9 thorough exertion of her. 
strength once more. would be found the. 
nearest way to a good peace. ‘The pro- 
position made by Powlet he treated as 
absurd, because it might induce our alhes. 
to think we intended to abandon them, 
and would put the nation to. the useless 
charge of maintaining an army in the season. 
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serving with his majesty’s forces in Flan- 
ders, for the year 1745.—3. That 11,550 


marines, Commission and non-commission. 


‘officers included, employed for the year 
-1744, be continued for. the service of the 
‘year 1745—4. That 206,253/. 15s. be 


‘when they could be of least service ; but 
he intimated at the same time, that those 
‘who interpreted his meaning to be that 
‘Great Britain should take the whole load 
‘upon herself, and go on from year to year 
exhausting her treasures and wasting her 
strength, without plan or concert, would 
do him great wrong. With regard to the 
Dutch, he was afraid of saying too much, 
‘lest the effects should not correspond 
with his assurances; or tvo little, lest he 
‘should do an injustice to the good inten- 
tions of that republic ; but, that the House 
‘might not want the proper grounds 
-whereon to' vote these ‘troops, he was at 
‘liberty to. inform them, that the States 
‘would join us in Flanders with a body of 
40,000 -men (a larger proportion tha 
they liad yet sent inte the field, ) exclusive 
‘of a detachment of 8,000 men‘ on the 
Lower Rhine, and sufficient garrisons in 
the barrier towns ; that they had besides 
engaged to pay one half of the subsidy to 
‘the king of Poland, and one third of that 
‘to the elector of Cologn, and had express- 
ed a willingness to contribute their share 
‘towards any others that should be judged 
necessary. He added, that however pre- 
valent and just the opinion here might be 
‘that the Dutch had not in every point 
fulfilled their engagements to us, or acted 
with sufficient zeal in support of the com- 
‘mon cause, their conduct was by no means 
looked upon favourable by the court of 
France; which in answer to a Memorial 
“from: the States minister at Paris, com- 
plaining of the interruption their trade 
met with from the French men of war and 
“privateers,shad recapitulated all the steps 
‘taken by Holland, since the breaking out 
ef these troubles in Europe, and declared 
that the king could not avoid considering 
many of them as acts of hostility, and till 
they altered their course of proceeding 
could not give them the same marks of his 
friendship. Mr. Pelham concluded in 
terms to this ‘effect, That he hoped the 
uestion would pass unanimously, because 
those (if any such sanguine persons there 
were ) who flattered themselves that the 
continuance of the war would be attended 
with great triumph and glory to the arms 
of Great Britain must certainly be for it, 


on the Army Estimates. 
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granted for defraying the charge of the 


said 11,550 marines, commission and non- 
commission officers included, for the ser 
vice of the year 1745.—5. That 65,2651. 
13s. 5$d. be granted, for making good the 
deficiency of the general fund for the 

oad : 
and those who desired to have no occas 


‘sion passed by, which might bring ona 


safe and hcnourable peace, must be con- 
vinced that setting our faces to the ene- 
my was the only means of obtaining it. 

Two other forward young men, made 
some objections, sir R. Newdigate and lord 
Strange; the one called it an old measure 
from a new ministry, and the other was for 
adjourning the debate as premature, till 
my lord Chesterfield (then wind-bound at 
Harwich), returned with an answer from 
Holland. yO. 

Sir Watkin Williams, to the surprize of 
the generality, spoke for the question, and 
as he said himself, agreed with the court for 
the first time of his life. He bestowed great 


-encomiums on lord Chesterfield, whom he 


styled the ambassador of the nation, as well 
as of the king, and reversed the character 
of Hampden in his favour, ‘ that he had a 
head to contrive, a tongue to persuade, and 
a hand to execute any worthy action.’ 
His chief reason was, that the noble lord 
above described, would with a very ill 
grace, be solicitmg the States to coneur 
with more vigour and dispatch in carrying 
on the war, whilst we were passing a vote to 
disarm ourselves here, but he laid in his 
claim not to be precluded from joining in 


-an Address to the king to recall these 


troops, if the Dutch did not come in éotts 
vivibus.* 

Mr. Pitt, who had been laid up with the 
gout ever since the session began, came 
down with the mien and apparatus of an 
invalid, on purpose to make a full declara- 
tion of his sentitnents on our present cir- 
cumstances. What he said was enforced 
with much grace both of action and elocu- 
tion. He opened it by saying, if this was 
to be the last day of his life, he would spend 
it in the House of Commons, since he 
judged the condition of his country to be 
worse than that of his own health. He 
hoped the hon. gentleman who spoke some 
time ago (Mr. Pelhamt) would not only 


‘ ® Qu. What is fotis viribus? It is always 
in the power of every nation to determine what 
is so for itself. ‘ 

t I rather think, upon second thoughts, thet 
he meant sir Watkin ; Mr. Pelham is compli- 
mented afterwards. : = 
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year ended at Michaelmas 1744.—6. That 
a sum, not exceeding 5095/. 8s. 8d. be 
granted to replace to the sinking fund the 
like sum paid out of the same to make 
ood the deficiency of the additional stamp 
uties at Christmas 1743.” + 


have persuaded, but awed the House into 
.an approbation of the measure, and that he 
-should have had no occasion to enter into 
.a detail, which he was apprehensive his 
strength would not permit him to go 
through. He shewed how much the ques- 
_ tion was changed from what it was last year, 
when a certain fatal influence prevailed in 
his majesty’s councils. The object seemed 
then to be the multiplying war upon war, 
expence upon expence, and the abetting 
_the House of Austria in romantic schemes 
of acquisition, such as the recovery of the 
Avulsa Imperii, without regard to the im- 
mediate interest of Great Britain. The 
object now was, by connecting ourselves 
closely with Holland, to arrive at a situa- 
tion which might enable us to hold out fair 
and reasonable terms of peace, both to our 
friends and enemies, and not to prosecute 
the war a moment longer, than we could 
obtain an equitable and sufficient security 
for our own rights and those of our allies, 
pursuant to public treaties. He took oc- 
casion to recapitulate the miscarriages and 
errors of our conduct since the change in 
1742 ;—intermixed with severe strokes of 
invective on lord Granville, who, he said, 
had not ten men in the nation that would 
follow him, but supported himself in the 
eloset on that broken reed, an opinion of 
his credit with foreign princes. The ca- 
pital errors which he pointed out and ex- 
posed, were, the not following Maillebois 
and attacking Dunkirk in 1742; the ad- 
vising the queen of Hungary to reject the 
French overtures at Prague, the not im- 
proving the victory of Dettingen, and turn- 
ing a deaf ear to the proposals made by 
the emperor through the canal of prince 
William of Hesse, (though he allowed the 
demand of a subsidy for an unlimited time 
deserved contempt). When he condemned 
the Convention subsequent to the treaty 
, Of Worms, he did justice to the cabinet 
council, who had discharged their duty and 
refused to give a sanction to what the rash 
hand of a daring minister had signed. He 
complimented Mr. Pelham on that true 
love of his country and capacity for busi- 
ness which he had always shewn, and com- 
mended the eat ministry for pursuing 
moderate and healing measures, and such 
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The said Resolutions were agreed to by 
the House. 


Debate in the Commons on a Motion for 
Annual Parliamenis.| The House was - 
moved, That an Act made in the 4th year 


as tended to set the king at the head of all 
his people. He thought a dawn of salva- 
tion to this country had broke forth; and 
he would follow it, as far as it would lead 
him. He should be the greatest dupe in 
the world if those now at the helm did not 
mean the honour of their master, and the 
ae of the nation; if he found himself 

eceived, nothing would be left, but to act 


with an honest despair. He touched on 


.the symptoms of a good disposition in the 


States, which Mr. Pelham first enlarged 
upon, and observed, that if they completed 
their last augmentation of 12,000 men, 
they would have a more numerous army on 
foot, than they kept up during king Wil- 
liam’s war. In the heat of his argument he 
turned once or twice to sir R. Newdigate, 
and asked with an air of disdain, “ if this 
could. be called an old measure from a 
new ministry.” 

Sir John Barnard’s principal view in 
speoking was to give a proof of his regard 
to lord Granville, the three years of whose 
administration he thought more glorious for 
this country than any they had seen since 
1710. He said he was well assured that 
noble lord desired nothing so much, as 
that his whole conduct should undergo the 
strictest enquiry of parliament : he believed 
him an honest as well as a great minister, 
who by his councils had preserved Europe 
from slavery, and though he would not 
compliment gentlemen to their faces 

meaning Mr. Pelham), yet the closer 

ey followed the steps of their prede- 

cessor, the better opinion should he enter- 
tain of them. 

Lord Barrington attempted to shew 
that by voting against an army in Flanders 
last year, and for it this, he acted a con- 
sistent part. He treated the general no- 
tion of preserving the balance of Europe 
as chimerical, but owned our interest was 
immediately concerned in keeping up a 
barrier against France in the Netherlands, 
and defending the maritime towns there. 

Mr. Pitt’sfulminating eloquence silenced 
all opposition ; sir R. Newdigate i te 
an acquiescence, though till he had fur- 
ther lights, he could not give a thorough 
approbation to the question, which passed 
with a single negative from lord Strange. 
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of the reign of king Edward 8, intituled, 

«¢ A Parliament-shall beholden once-every 

year ;”’ and also that an Act made in the 

6th year of the reign of king Edward 3, 

4ntituled, “ A Parliament shall be holden 

once in the year,” might be’ read; and 
ithe same being read accordingly, 


Mr. Thomas Carew rose and said: 


Sir; from the compromise that 
thappened about the beginning of this ses- 
‘sion, and the great things that were said 
to be stipulated, by those who were then 
«coming into power, it might have been 
sexpected, that the motion I am to con- 
clude with, would have come from another 
‘quarter, and that a Bill for that purpose 
-would, long before now, been passed into 
2 law. Whether our new ministers and 
quondam patriots, did really stipulate any 
thing in favour of their country, or in fa- 
vour of that cause they seemed to glory in 
espousing, I do not know; but from what 
thas hitherto appeared, they seem to have 
stipulated nothing but places for them- 
‘selves. Whatever may bs in this, I am 
resolved to put them to the trial; and from 
the fate of the question I am to prapose, 
X shall determine, whether our present. 
mew ministers deserve all the hard names ' 
they have themselves so liberally bestowed 
upon those they have now supplanted, .as 


well as the hard names they formerly’ 


lavished upon these they have now joined 
with. These hard names they must not. 
expect to evade, by giving a simple vote. 


for this question, or any question of the' 


like nature: the world is now too clear- 
sighted, to be imposed on by such gross 
dissimulation ; the question must be car- 
ried, and effectually carried, or, otherwise, 
‘they ought to throw up the places they 
have so rashly accepted, and declare 
against those with whom they lately ‘so 
rashly united. I say rashly, Sir, for if they 
‘are not resolved to desert the cause of h- 
berty, I must say, it was rash m them, to 
unite with those who have, for so many 
years, declared against it, without some 
very particular and express stipulations in 
favour of the liberties of their country. 
What may now be the way of thinking 
with some gentlemen amongst us, about 
the liberties of their country, I shall not 
pretend to determine; but if people’s wa 


of thinking can be learned from their : 
speeches and declarations, I am very cer- : 
tain, that their former way of thinking ; 
was, that the liberties of this country | 


could not be preserved, unless some pro- 
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per methods should speedily be taken for 
preventing the effect of ministerial cor- 
ruption, beth in parliament and at elec- 
‘tions ; and that the most .proper and effec- 
tual method for this purpose, was to make 
elections as frequent as possible. This, I 
am sure, was formerly their way of think- 
ing: I hope it is so still; but whether it is 
so or not, it is a right way of thinking, 
and therefore I shall conclude what I have 
now to say, with a motion for returning 
to our ancient method, of having a new 
parliament every year chosen. ‘That this 
was our ancient constitution cannot be 
disputed, because it is so expressly de- 
clared by two acts of parliament in Edward 
the 3rd’s reign, That a parliament shall be 
annually holden; and every one knows 
that long prorogations or adjournments 
were not then introduced or known: s0 
that the meaning of both these laws must 
be, that a parliament should be every year 
chosen as well as held, which is the opi- 
nion of all those that have written upon 
the subject; and if we consider the na- 
ture‘and business of this assembly, it is 
certainly agreeable to reason it should 
be so. 

The members of this House, Sir, are 
the great and general inquisitors of the na- 
tion: we are to take notice of, and to take 
proper methods for redressing all the griev- 
ances that occur, whether they be such as 
relate to the kingdom in general, or such 
as relate to the particular counties, cities, 
or boroughs we represent. Now, as griev- 
ances are almost annually occurring, and as. 
some grievances are the more difficult to 
be removed, the longer they continue; 
therefore it is necessary we should vist 
our constituents, at least, once a year, to 
know ‘their sentiments, and to examine, 
i fe the spot, the grievances they com- 
plain of; but this is not to be expected, 
unless you make the elections annual; for 
we find by experience, that after gentle- 
men are once chosen for a long term of 
years, they fix their abode in this city, 
and seldom revisit their constituents, till 
it becomes necessary for them ‘to go down | 
to solicit their votes at a new election. 
Nay, since the establishment of Septennial 
Parliaments, we have often had gentlemen 
in this House, who never saw the borough 
that sent them hither, nor knew any thing 
of its constitution or interest, perhaps 


could not recollect its name; till they look- — 


ed into the printed lists of parliament, for 


their own name, and there found they re- 


presented such a borough. 
c$¥J 
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Another part of our business, Sir, is to 
oy she to our sovereign the sentiments 
of our constituents, with regard to the 
measures he is advised by his ministers to 
pursue, as well as with regard to the per- 
sons he employs in the executive part of 
the government. If we ever think of 
doing this faithfully and sincerely, we 
must visit our constituents at least once a 
year, because every year produces some 
new measure, and every year some new 
da are introduced into publicbusiness. 

his, I say, is another part of our duty, 
and when it is faithfully or sincerely per- 
formed, it is of great advantage to the 
prince upon the throne, because it pre- 
vents his being led on in a track of unpo- 
pular measures, till both he and his minis- 
ters are overwhelmed in the torrent of po- 
pular resentment, which often happens in 
arbitrary countries, where the prince is 
tumbled headlong from his throne, before 
he knows any thing of his having pursued 
unpopujar or wrong measures; whereas, 
had he had timely information, he might 
have restored himself to the love and af- 
fection of his subjects, by making a just 
sacrifice of his wicked counsellors to the 
resentment of his oppressed people. As 
the prince can have no interest separate 
from his people, his interest, if he rightly 
considers it, must lead him to gain the love 
and‘ esteem of his people, and to avoid 
every thing that may give themdiscontent : 
it is, therefore, his interest to have always 
a House of Commons that knows, and will 
faithfully and speedily represent to him the 
complaints and grievances of his people; 
but this is directly opposite to the interest 
of his ministers. In all ceuntries, and in 
this as much. as any other, ministers have 
an interest separate from that of the peo- 
ple: they are for enriching themselves, 
‘their families, tools, and sycophants, at 
the expence of the people; and it is their 
business to keep all the avenues to the 
throne shut up against the complaints of 
the people, lest the prince should, as every 
wise one will, sacrifice them to his own 
security: ministers must, therefore, be for 
having always a House of Commons, that 
either does not know, or will not faithfully 
represent to their sovereign the complaints 
and grievances of the people; and as we 
are much more affected-with what we see, 
than with what we only hear of, it is the 
business of a minister to prevent the mem- 
bers of this House, if possible, from ever 
seeing their constituents; because, the less 


‘we are affected with, the more easily we 
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may be prevailed on to conceal from our 
sovereign, or even to misrepresent to him, 
the complaints of the people. 7 

Thus, Sir, it is apparently the interest 
of the king, it is apparently the interest 
of the country, to have short parliaments, 
and frequent general elections ; but it is 
apparently the interest of ministers, espe- 
cially wicked ministers, to have parlia- 
ments as long, and general elections as sel- 
dom as possible; therefore, I hope, it will 
be granted, that annual parliaments are 
more agreeable to the reason of things, 
and the nature of our constitution, than 
parliaments of any longer duration; and 
of this we must be convinced even to de- 
monstration, if we will but consider, that 
we are, properly speaking, the Attornies 


-of the people. Is it prudent, is it reason- 


able, that any man should give a power of 
attorney irrevocable for a long term of 
years? Shall a whole people do what 
would be the height of foolishness in every 
individual? the people, or at least such of 


‘them as have any knowledge of public af- 


fairs, and by such the rest are generally 
goxerned ;-I say, the people may guess at 
what sort of business is to come before the 
next ensuing session of parliament, and 
they may chuse an attorney, who, they 
think, has capacity and integrity enou 

for transacting that sort of business for 
them: but they: cannot™$o much as guess 
at what may come before parliament in a 
course of seven years, nor can they depend 
upon the continuance of any man’s inte- 
grity for such a number of years. It is, 
therefore, most unnatural and unreasonable 


to force the people to give an irrevocable 


ile of attorney for such a long term. 


he practice was first introduced under the — 


reign of Richard 2, and was approved of 
by a parliament, that in every instance be- 
trayed the liberties of the people they re- 
presented, and sacrificed the interest of 


their country to the violent passions of 


their sovereign, and the insatiable avarice 
They concealed from 
him, or misrepresented, the discontents 
and murmurings of his people ; and there- 
by led him into a deceitful security, which 
soon ended in his ruin, and thé advance- 
ment of the duke-of Hereford, or rather 
Lancaster, to the throne, without any 
other title than that of having rescued the 
people from slavery. 

This, Sir, was the fate of the prince who 
first introduced long parliaments; and 
therefore from experience, as well as rea- 
son, we may be convinced, that short par- 
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liaments, and frequent general elections, 
_ are most for the interest of the king; but 
‘unluckily the interest of ministers lies, as I 
have said, upon the other side of the ques- 
tion, not only for the sake of preventin 
the members of this House from being af- 
fected with the cries and groans of the 
people, but. for another reason, which is 
still more effectual for their wicked pur- 
poses; I mean, that of corruption. From. 
the very principle adopted by all wicked 
ministers, that every man has his price, it 
is evident to a demonstration, that minis- 
terial corruption may be more successful 
at elections when they are but rarely to 
‘ happen, than when they occur annually; 
and that a minister may more probably 
obtain a corrupt majority in a long parlia- 
ment than a short one. 
To draw the comparison between An- 
nual and Septennial Parliaments, and first 
with regard to elections, In every county, 
in every little borough of the kingdom, it 
must be granted, that there are some gen- 
tleman who have anatural interest ; they are 
acquainted with and esteemed by the lead- 
ing men in the county or borough; and 
many of the lower class, perhaps, support 
their families by the employment they have 


from such gentlemen and their friends. If 


elections were allowed to. go in their na- 
tural course, such men only -would be 
chosen, and of such those gentlemen would 
be chosen, who had the greatest natural 
interest ; but against such an one a court 
candidate, with the treasury at his back, 
comes to set up, and to set up upon the mi- 
nisterial principle, that every man has his 
price ; which, for argument’s sake, I shall 
allow to bea true one, and I am sorry it 
has of late years been so much confirmed 
by experience. Suppose then, that every 
one of the electors in this county or bo- 
rough has ‘his price ; yet surely it will not 
be pretended, that all have an equal price, 
or that a man in tolerable circumstances 
will sacrifice his country, his friend, and 
_ his character, or a tradesman his employ- 
ment, for what appears to him to bea 
trifle. We must therefore suppose, that a 
man whose price is seven guineas, will not 
sell his vote for one, nor will a man, whose 
price is 700, sell his vote for’100. Now, 
suppose the treasury could secure a ma- 
jority in this borough for seven guineas a 
man, this they may spare to give fora 
~seven years parliament, but cannot spare 
to give so much every year; therefore in 
Annual Parliaments this borough will re- 
_ turn to, and be governed in its slecuon by; 
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what we call the natural interest, whereas, 
in Septenrial Parliaments, it will always be 
governed by corruption. 

I know it may be said, Sir, that a man 
who sells his vote for seven guineas to a 
septennial parliament candidate, will sell 
it for one to an annual parliament candi- 
date; because he knows he may sell it for 
the same price yearly, and an annuity of 
one guinea yearly, is better than seven 
guineas every seven years; but this, I am 
convinced, will by experience be found to 
be false. It is the largeness of the sum 
that dazzles both the avaricious and luxu- 
rious, who seldom think of futurity : if they 
did, they would never sell their vote at 
any price ; because, they know, that those 
who purchase must sell, and that by sell- 
ing their. votes they render not only their 
liberties but their properties precarious. 
Besides, no man can be assured of having 
an opportunity to sell his vote the next en- 
suing year, and much less can he be sure 
of selling it yearly for seven years to come: 
he may die before the next election: the 
administration may be changed, and a new 
one set up, that does not stand in need of 
corruption: a spirit may arise in his bo- 
rough, that may render it impossible for 
any man to hope for success by corrup- 
tion; and without hopes of success, no 
man will be at the expence of corrupting : 
many other accidents may happen for dis- 
appointing him of ever having another op- 
portunity to sell his vote at an election; — 
and if so, for the sake of one guinea, or 
some such paltry sum, he stands branded 
as long as he lives.with the character of an 
infamous venal betrayer of hiscountry. I 
therefore think, we may with great cer- 
tainty conclude, that though a man ma 
be tempted to sell his vote for seven gui- 
neas to a septennial parliament candidate, 
he will disdain to sell his vote for one 
guinea to an annual parliament candidate ; 
and consequently that it is much easier for — 
a minister to get the command of a majo- 
rity of our elections, when they recur but 
once in seven years, than it would be, if 
they were mage to recur annually. 

Now, Sir, with regard to parliaments, 
by the same way of arguing we must be 
convinced, that it is easier for a minister 
to gain a corrupt majority in a Septennial 
than in an Annual Parliament. Here again 
it must be allowed, that different men have 
different prices; and that a man who will 
sell his vote in parliament for 7,000/, or 
even for 3,500/. would disdain to sell his 
vote for one thousand. | Suppose, then, a 
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minister slrould not.trouble his head with 
elections; but trust, as a late minister 
wantonly said, to the “ buying of. the 
members after they were brought up to 
market ;” and that by this means a majo- 
rity had been chosen upon: the country 
interest :..in these circumstances, the mi- 
nister must presently apply: himse]f towards. 
buying off such a number of that majority, 
as may be necessary. to throw the majority. 
upon his side of the question ; and is.it not 
evident, that in this attempt. he may more 
probably succeed in a Septennial than in an 
Annual Parliament? In the former, if he 
offers.a pension of 1,000/. or 500/. a year 
as. long: as.the gentleman cont!.ues amem- 
ber, it is immediately considered as.a sum 
of 7,000. or 3,500/. to be paid in seven 
years ; but in the latter, it can be consi- 
dered on as a single thousand, ora sin- 
gle 500/. because. the gentleman who ac- 
cepted of it, and upon. that. account de- 
serted the interest on which he was chosen, 
would certainly be thrown out upon the 
next general election. The minister’s suc- 
cess would therefore be evidently more 
precarious in the latter than in the former 
case ; and the precariousness-of his success 
would add to the difficulty of his attempt, 
because it would make gentlemen more 
shy than they otherwise would be, to ac- 
cept of any: offers.he could: make. 

_ Thus,:I think, Sir, it is evident, that-mi- 
nisterial corruption may be more prevalent 
in a. septennial parliament, than it could 
be, were our parliaments annually. chosen ; 
and the mischief.is, besides many others, 
that corruption within doors- spreads cor- 
ruption. without. When agentleman finds 
he can get 500‘ or-1,000/. a year for his 
vote in parliament, he thinks: no more of 
improving or preserving: his natural: inte- 


_ rest in his borough: | he trusts to- corrup- 


tion alone for his next election; and’ the 
pension or salary he has from the public, 
enables him to outbid any gentleman who 
sets up upon the country interest, and- has 
nothing but his own. private fortune for 
supporting his expence. To this I shall 
add, Sir, that corruption within doors con- 
tributes‘not a-little towards the success- of 
ministerial corruption without, When a 
gentleman of family and fortune gets: into 
parliament, let him vote there in never so 
abandoned:a-manner, he will'still preserve 
some natural interest in that part of: the 
country where his family has, perhaps, for 
ages, lived in great esteem: this natural 
interest is of: course brought in aid of mi- 
nisterial corruption, at:all the elections in 
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that country ; and against these two joined. 
together, it requires a very extraordinary: 
and unusual spirit of liberty to carry. any: 
election. sa 

For this reason,.Sir, if our Septennial 
Parliaments. be any. longer continued, 2 
shall not wonder to see the minister’s Let~ 
ters of Recommendation, with respect: to’ 
the choice of any. candidate, as implicitly: _ 
obeyed in all our counties, cities, and: bo~ 
roughs; as the king’s Congé @’ Etre is now: 
in the chapters. of our episcopal: cathe+ 
drals ; and if this. should ever come to be 
our case, I shall look. with indignation 
upon every man who ‘pretends to be a free 


Briton. The very. pretence would:be an 


insult upon the understanding of him. it 
was addressed to. We should be all slavess 
God knows to whom; but I hope, it never 
will.be to any minister from Hanover. I 
say, I hope, it never will be to any: minis- 
ter from Hanover; though it is hard to 
tell what a corrupt parliament. may not 
do, what a corrupt nation. may not submit 
to.. Happen what will, I am: resolved, 
while I live, to endeavour to prevent such 
a dismal catastrophe ; and therefore 1 shall 
conclude with moving “ for leave to bring 
in a Bill to. enforce the calling of a New 
Parliament every year, after the expiration 
of this: present Parliament.” 


Mr. Humphry Sydenham : 


Sir ; the danger our constitution is 
in: from corruption, has, by late expert- 
ence, been.made so evident, that-if there 
be a.gentleman:amongst us who is void-of 
any apprehensions. of that kind, 1 shall 
very freely pronounce him void:of all‘con~ 
cern for the liberties of: his. country. I 
must. therefore take: it. for granted, that 
every: gentleman in this House is: of: opi- 
nion, that’ something. ought to be-done for 
preventing, or, at least, lessening the effect 
of ministerial corruption, both at elections 
and in parliament; and: my- hon. frtend 
who made you this motion, has-so: clearly: 
shewn, that. Annual Parliaments will ‘be the 
most effectual. for: this: purpese, that, I 
think, I'needinot add‘ any thing to what 
he has-said-upon that-head. Indeed, the 
proposition is so self-evident, that-it stands 
in-no need of. any: illustration ; and there~ 
fore, I shall: confine what: I: have to say.to 
the character ‘and morals of the people.. 
Sir, the better sort: of people in this-coun+ 
try have always, till‘of late years; been-re~ 
markable for their bravery, generosity, and 
hospitality, and those of’ inferior rank, for 
their honesty, fragelity,. and industryé 
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These are the virtues which raised this 
nation to that height of glory, riches, and 
power, it had once arrived at; but these 
virtues are every one of them in danger of 
being utterly extinguished: by ministerial 
corruption: at elections and in parliament. 
For proving this, I have no: occasion to 
appeal to any thing but-experience. Under 
the late administration;.the decay of every 
one of these virtues, and the causes: of that 
decay, became so vi:ible to every thinkmg 
man in the kingdom, that the whole na- 
tion, except the very tools of the minister, 
joined in putting an end to his power, and, 
thank God! with the kelp of a: very: ex- 
traordinary conjuncture at court, we, at 
last, in some degree, succeeded in our en- 
deavours. For this reason, I say, I need 
not. appeal to.any thing but experience, for 
shewing what an effect. public corruption 
has upon private, as well as: public virtue’; 
but as it may be proved by: reason, as-well 
as experience, and‘ as-I think it necessary 
to take advantage of every argument that 
can be thought of, for establishing the 
truth of this proposition, I shall beg leave 
to consider separately every’ one of the 
virtues I have mentioned, in order to shew, 
from the reason of things, how necessarily 
it must decay, in proportion as public cor- 
ruption Is introduced; and, first, with re- 
gard to courage or bravery. 

Though courage or resolution, Sir, de- 
pends: in some measure upon the nature 
or constitution of the man, yet it may be 
very much increased or diminished by 
custom and education, and especially by 
public rewards bestowed upon, or refused 
to those who have shewn any remarkable 
degree of it'in the service of their country. 
In former times, and when we had an ho- 
nest and wise administration, the chief me- 
thod by which our nobility and gentry 
could recommend themselves to theesteem 
of their country, or the favour of their so- 
vereign, was by their courage and military 
capacity; and the same _ consideration 
made them take notice of those that were 
in any station below them, which propa- 
gated a: brave and military spirit among 
al]: ranks: cf men in the kingdom. In 
those days, our ministers did not desire an 
man in parliament to vote asthey directed: 
they desired no man to vote but according 
to: the dictates of his own conscience; 
and, therefore, they never thought of re- 
warding those who approved, much less 
of punishing those: who disapproved of 
their measures in parliament. At elec- 
tion agamn; though a seat in parliament. 
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was always: reckoned Honourdble, yet’ a¥ 
it was in ancient’ times reckoned’ rather 
burdensome’ than’ profitable, there was 
never any violent competition at the elec- 
tion, and, consequeritly, the person chosery 
never’ thought himself much’ obliged: to 
ttrose who vored for him, nor did they so 
much as'expect any favours from him upon 
that account alone. But no sooner did’ 
ministers begin to solicit the votes, instead 
of:convincing the reason of the members 
of parliament, than they. began to think 
themselves obliged to reward those who 
complied with their solicitation ; and soon 
after this practice was introduced, a seat 
in’ parliament. became profitable as welt 
as honourable, which of course begot vio- 
lent competitions at elections; and this 
made voters begin to claim a merit witlr 
those, in favour of whom they gave their 
vote at any election. 
‘ Hinc prima omali labes'\——- 

From: thenceforth, Sir, the natural 
channel, through which all public honours 
and preferments flowed, began to be dis- 
used, and betraying our country to the’ 
will of a minister in parliaments or at elec-- 
tions; began to be the only channel'through’ 
which a man could expect any honour or 
preferment. When this began, or whe- 
ther it has not: met’ with some interrup- 
tions since it first began, I shall not deter- 
mine: but this-I will say, that it never be- 
came so apparent’ as it did under the late 
administration; and I wish we may not’ 
fatally feel the consequences of it in the 
war we are now engaged‘in. The natural 
courage of Englishmen isnot by any dis- 
couragements to be absolutely extin- 
guished; but f wish’ it may not have 
taken'a wrong turn: I wish we may not 
find, that the courage of our men is be- 
come rather an avaricious than an ambiti- 
ous courage, and that men now seek to’ 
raise by their courage their private for- 
tunes, rather than their own or their 
country’s glory ; for if that be the case, 
we may make good pirates or marauders, 
but we'shall never, while this spirit re- 
mains, make good soldiers or seamen; 
and no man, I believe, can expect, that 
we should be able'to put a glorious end to 
the war, either by piracy or marauding. 
Courage, Sir, like many other good quali- 


ties, becomes laudable: only according to 


the use that is made of it, and the motives 
upon which it is founded; for a man who’ 
ventures his life with no other view but 
that of raising his own private fortune, 


differs from a common highwayman in no- 
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_ thing but this, that the one plunders ac- 
- cording to law, the other against it. When 
I say this, Sir, I hope it will not be 
thought, that I intend to reflect upon any 
of those brave men who have ventured 
their lives in taking prizes from the ene- 
mies of their country ; for as they thereby 
weaken the enemy, it is a public service 
as well as a private advantage; and when 
the first of these motives is their chief in- 
ducement, which, I hope, it always is, 
with regard to the officers at least, they 
deserve the esteem and applause of their 
country. From such gentlemen we may 
expect an equal behaviour, where nothing 
but blows and triumphs are to be got from 
the enemy ; but this is not to be expected 
from those who have nothing but the prize 
in view. 

This sort of courage, which proceeds 
from sordid avarice, I have mentioned, Sir, 
only to shew, that we are not to suppose, 
that all the bold actions we read of in our 
Journals, proceed from that true and ge- 
nerous spirit of courage, by which our 
ancestors were actuated; nor are we to 
judge of the spirit of a people from what 
appears in their regular armies or navies, 
because a spirit of courage may for some 
time be preserved in the armies or navies 
ofa country, after it has been industriously 
depressed among all other ranks of men. 
The only way to judge in this case, is, to 
consider the conduct and behaviour of the 
gentlemen of fortune in their country, the 
methods they take to recommend them- 
selves to the esteem of their country, and 
the qualifications which recommend those 
of inferior rank to their favour; and from 
these considerations we must conclude, 
that the ancient spirit of the people of this 
nation is now almost entirely extinct. Do 
we now see any gentleman of fortune, who 
is not of the army or navy, endeavouring 

‘to recommend himself by his courage or 
' military knowledge? Do we now hear of 
the armies of foreign princes being en- 
couraged by the example of a crowd of 
English volunteers? Do we now hear of 
any gentleman’s encouraging his tenants 
and servants to make themselves masters 
of military discipline, or conferring dis- 
tinguished favours upon those who have 
shewn great courage and resolution upon 
any occasion? Few such examples are to 
be met with in our present story ; and the 
reason is plain: all public favours are now 
bestowed upon voting, not fighting: ifa 
man be qualified to vote, he has no occa- 
sion for any other qualification. And of 
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late years, even in our army or navy, it 
has appeared to be the best qualification 
for entitling a man to preferment. We 
must therefore demolish this superstruc- 
ture that has been raised by corruption: 
we must render it impossible for a minis- 
ter to expect to gain a majority in parlia- 
ment or at elections, either by bribery, or 
by a proper dispensation of places and 
preferments: I say, we must do this, if 
we intend to restore that spirit of bravery, 
by which our ancestors preserved their fi 
berties, and gained so much glory to their 
country ; and for this purpose nothing 
can, in my opinion, be so effectual as the 
restoration of Annual Parliaments. 

Then, Sir, as to the generosity and hos- 
pitality of our nobility and gentry, every 
one knows, that by long parliaments, and: 
corrupt elections, they have been banished 
almost entirely out of the country ; for, I 
hope, it will not be called generosity, to 
give a country fellow, by express bargain, 
five or ten guineas for his vote at an elec- 
tion ; and as little will it, I hope, be called 
hospitality, to make a county or a borough 
drunk, once in seven years, by way of 
preparation for an ensuing election. In 
former times, most of our noblemen and 
gentlemen lived at their country seats, 
where they often generously relieved such 
of the poor in their neighbourhood as were 
in any real distress; and they daily enter- 
tained their friends and neighbours at . 
their houses, not with luxurious and extra- 
vagant feasts, but with a plentiful and hos- 
pitable table. By these methods they re- 
commended themselves to the favour of 
their county, or of some neighbouring 
city or borough; and in return, if they de- 
sired ‘it, they had sometimes the honour 
conferred upon them of representing it in 
parliament, which being but of short dura- 
tion, it never induced them to think of 
altering their method of living, or of 
leaving their seat in the one: But 
since the introduction of septennial parlia- 
ments, and with them, of course, the prac- 
tice of downright bribery at all elections, 
this method of living has been entirely al- 
tered, and no wonder it should be so; for 
suppose a gentleman to have lived in the 
most generous and hospitable manner in 
his county, or in the neighbourhood | of 


his borough: suppose such a gentleman 


sets up for their dd Wiepauesitiee down 
comes a courtier with his pockets full of 
public mgpney, and offers the electors, or 
such of them as will vote for him, seven 
guineas a man: by such an offer the coun- 
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try gentleman’s friendship, his generosity, 
his hospitality, are all at once effaced out 
of the memories of most of them, andhe is 
thereby defeated of his election. Is it not 
natural for such a gentleman to resolve, 
not to put himselfany more to the trouble 
and expence of being generous and hos- 
eget The favour of his countrymen 

e sees must be purchased, not won: 
therefore he resolves: to contract his ex- 
pence, in order to prepare the proper am- 
munition for the next election ; and if he 
sueceeds, being then assured of his seat 
in parliament for seven years, and sensible 
that living in the country can be of no ser- 
vice to him in any future election, he re- 
tires with his family to London, and re- 
solves to depend upon bribery alone for 
his success in every future election. 

Thus, Sir, an end is put to the gene- 
rosity and hospitality of that gentleman, 
and thus an end has already been put to 
the generosity and hospitality of most of 
the noblemen and gentlemen of the king- 
dom ; but this is not the only evil, for this 
change of a country life into a town life, 
has introduced a new sort of expence, 
which is of the most pernicious conse- 
quence tothe kingdom in general, and to 
the landed interest in particular. By the 
ancient country hospitality a great deal 
was, it is true, consumed, but the con- 
sumption was all our own: almost the 
whole, excepting a few spiceries, was the 
produce of our own farmers ; whereas the 
expence attending a town life, is mostly 
laid out on things of foreign importation, 
and most of them of such a nature as tend 
to deprive us of every good quality we 
have left amongst us. One modern polite 
supper in town, with a set of Italian mu- 
gicians to entertain the company, will now 
cost as much, as would formerly have hos- 
pitably entertained a whole county for a 
Lites with this difference, that the ex- 
pence of the latter centered chiefly in the 
pocket of the neighbouring farmers, where- 
as the expence of the former centers chiefly 
in the pocket of foreigners, and those fo- 
reigners, perhaps, who are our most dan- 
gerous enemies. 

When I consider this, Sir, I do not 
wonder at the heavy complaints we hear 
among the farmers in all parts of the king- 
dom, for want of a market for their goods, 
nor do I wonder at so many of them be- 
coming bankrupt. A man of fortune, who 
lives ‘in ‘London, may, in plays, operas, 
routs, assemblies, Freneh cookery, French 
sauces, and French wines, spend as much 
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yearly, as he could do, were he to live in 
the most hospitable manner at his seat in 
the country. But will- any one suppose, 
there is as much malt, meat, bread, or 
poultry consumed in his family? Will 
any one suppose, that the poor, or even 
the farmers and tradesmen in the neigh- 
bourhood of his country seat, consume as 
much, when they have nothing but what 
they take from their own table, as when 
they had his hall to feast in? What a 
diminution then in country consumption 
must the retiring of one great family 
make? What a distress must be brought 
upon a county, especially if remote from 
London, when all its rich families repair to 
live constantly in this city? Sir, the fatal 
consequences brought upon our land es- 
tates, by thus tempting our rich families 
to live constantly in London, are so glaring 
that I shall wonder to see any landed gens 
tleman in this House oppose the motion; 
and if any of them do, I shall be very apt 
to suppose, they have some other income, 
less honourable, though, perhaps, more 
punctual; for that Annual Parliaments 
would send most of our rich families to the 
country, and restore our ancient gene- 
rosity and hospitality, is a question that 
can admit of no dispute ; because no gen- 
tleman could then preserve his interest in 
his county, city, or borough, but by going 


to live amongst them; and if by neglect- 


ing to live these, he should be turned out 
of parliament, I believe, the most courtly 
dame could hardly prevail upon the most 
uxorious husband to live in London, after 
having nothing to do there but to see her 
play at quadrille. / | 

I now come, Sir, to those good qualities - 
or virtues, for which the inferior rank of 
our people were formerly very remark- 
able; these I have said to be honesty, 
frugality, and industry; and as to every 
one of these, the manners of our people 
have been very much altered by the intro- 
duction of Septennial Parliaments, and the 
corruption and violent contests at elec- 
tions, which have thereby, of course, been 
propagated through the whole kingdom. 
With regard to the honesty of the people, 
perhaps an instance may here and there 
be found of a man who acts honestly and 
fairly in private life, and yet has made it 
his practice to sell his vote at all elections 
to the best bidder; but 1 will say, that 
such a man’s honesty proceeds more from . 
his fear of the gallows than from any na- 
tural disposition; and it is well known, 
that few men jump at once into the height 
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of wickedness. They generally begin 
with little wenial sins, and move by de- 

rees to the mogt aggravating crimes. 
Ho nat .most.of the wretches that suffer at 
‘Fyburn tell us, that they began their 
wicked courses with a-breach of the Sab- 
hath? This ;is-none of the most heinous 
sort.af.crimes; but the danger consists in 
the first encroachment upon.conscience ; 
for being .ence got into a-wicked course, 
they seldom stap.at the:thyeshold. Mn the 
same manner,.a man who sells his vote at 
an.election to a.candidate who, he thinks, 
avill sell his country in parliament, must 
he sensible he jhas committed a crime: in 
so.doing he certainly acts against his con- 
acience, and, by this means, his acting 
against his conscience becomes familiar to 
him, which prepares him for the commit- 
ting of any crime he thinks he may be safe 


fn; and then if he commits no crime in 


private life, it is not for want of will, but 
for want of opportunity: -he is honest, 
just as some women are chaste, only be- 
cause they never had an opportunity to 
be otherwise. The only difference is, that 


he becomes wicked by custem, whereas 


they are so by nature. We should there- 
fore, in order to preserve the honesty of 
our people, prevent, as much as possible, 
a man’s being; tempted to sell his vote at 
an election ; and the best method for doing 
this, will be torestore Annual Parliaments, 
because no candidate will then be at the 
expence of corrupting, especially as he 
cannot expect to be corrupted by a minis- 
ter after he is chosen. 

Now, Sir, with regard to the frugality 
of the people, we know by experience, 
that what people get by selling their votes 
at an election, is generally spent in ex- 
travagance; and being once led into an 
extravagant manner of living, few of them 


ever leave it, as long as they have a penny 


to support it. By these means they are 
led into necessities, and having once broke 
in upon their conscience, by selling their 
vote at an election, they are the less 


proof against those temptations they are 
exposed to by their necessities : so that, 1 | 
am persuaded, many a poor man in this 


kingdom has been brought to the gallows 
by the bribe he received for his vote at an 
ection. Besides, as all the little places 


under the government have of Jate been. 


bestowed upon pliable voters at elections, 
without requiring any one other quality 
to recommend them, such voters generally 
dissipate their own substance, in hopes of 
being afterwards provided for by some 
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little place in the government: and, by | 
the example of such voters, many of their 
neighbours are led into the same extrava- 
gant course of living, which, I believe, is 
one great cause of that luxury, which now 
so generally prevails among the lower sort 
of people. 7 : 

The same causes, Sir, that promote the 
people’s extravagance, prevent their being 
industrious. Whilst a little country free- 
holder or tradesman is spending in extra- 
vagance, his infamous earnings at an elec- 
tion, he disdains to think of honest indus- 
try or labour; and being once got out of 
the road. of industry, many of them can 
never'find their way into itagain. I?fsuch 
fellows are nat provided by the court -can- 
didate, who was chosen by their venality, 
with some little post in the government, 
which all.expect, but few are so lucky as 
to meet with, they soon become bankrupt, 
are thrown into prison, and their families 
‘become a burden upon the country which 
they have sold and betrayed. This isthe | 
fate of most of them: and as to those-who 
happen to be provided for, their good luck _ 
is of the most pernicious consequence in 
the neighbourhood, because it encourages 
others to become venal, in hopes of meet 
ing with the same good fortune; for, in 
this case, it is the same as in a lottery: 
people overlook the thousands that are-un- 
fortunate, and take notice only of the 
happy few that get the great prizes: if it 
were not for this unaccountable humour 
in mankind, no man would be an adven- 
turer in a lottery: no man even an this 
corrupt age, would sell his vote at an elec- 
tion. But whilst this humour remains, 
which it will do as long as the race of man 
subsists, there will be adventurers, there 
will be sellers: there is no preventing 
but by demolishing the market: and this, 
I think, will be the effect of the Bull now 
proposed to you, if it be passed into a law: 
it will demolish the market of corruption 
both in this House and at every election 
in the kingdom; for ministers will not 
then corrupt, because they can expect no. 
success by corruption; and though little 
contests may now and then happen among 
country gentlemen, yet they wil never be 
so violent as to occasion corruption on 
either side of the question. 

On the contrary, Sir, 1 believe, very 
few contests will ever happen among the 
country gentlemen ; for in every county, 
city, and borough in the kingdom, the 
chief families will come to a compromise 


amongst themselves, and agree to take 
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the honour by turns of representing it in 
pirliament. No man will grudge his 
neighbour the honour for one year, when 
he knows, he is to have the same honour 
the next year, or ina year or two after; 
especially when that honour is to be at- 
tended with no expectation of any post, 
ge or pension from the crown, unless 
» can recommend himself to it by some 
other qualification. Whereas, when a 
gentleman is to be chosen into parliament 
for seven years, and when his being a 
member, without so much as the appear- 
ance of any other qualification, is known 
to be sufficient for recommending, or ra- 
ther intitling him to some place of great 
profit under the crown, I do not wonder 
. athis often meeting with a violent opposi- 
tion. The length of the term makes any 
#uch compromise as I have mentioned im- 
possible, which of course creates him an- 
tagonists among those who are only am- 
’ bitious of the honour; and the expecta- 
tion of advantage creates him antagonists 
among those who are resolved to make 
their market. This generally begets a 
violent opposition, and if the antagonist be 
éne of the latter sort, he generally has re- 
course to bribery ; for as he is resolved to 
sell, he makes no scruple to purchase, if 
he thinks he can purchase for Tess than he 
may sell. 
_ - These, Sir, are the causes why we find 
such violent contests about elections to 
Septennial Parliaments; and as all these 
causes would cease the momeiit wé made 
our parliaments annual, I think, it is next 
to a demonstration, that in elections for 
Annual Parliaments there could be no vio- 
lent dpposition, and much less any bribery 
or cotruption. Therefore, if we have a 
mind to restore the practice of those vir- 
tues, for which our ancestors were so 
conspicuous, and by which they handed 
down to us riches, glory, renown, and li- 
berty, we must restore the custom of 
having parliaments not only annually held, 
But annually chosen. [Ft was a regulation 
restored and established by one of the 
greatest and wisest princes that ever 
swayed the scepter of this kingdom; and 
no one ‘can say, that this regulation is in- 
consistent with the state of war we are 
now in, or may be in at the end of this 
present parliament: for I am far from pre- 
tending to determine, that the war will be 
sooner at an end. On the contrary, I 
am afraid, it will last muchlonger, unless we 
be obliged to put an end to it by an inglo- 
ous peace; butthis can make no differ- 
(VOL. XIII.] 
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ence, for when the first law for annual 
parliaments was passed by Edward the . 
3rd, the kingdom was in a most violent — 
ferment, on account of seizing the queen- — 
mother and her favourite Mortimer; and 
when the second law for the same purpose 
was passed by that prince, he eoald not bé 
said to be in a state of perfect tranquillity: 
for though the war in France had some 
time before been brought to a happy pe- 
riod by the treaty of Bretigny, yet the 
war in Bretagne continued, and even that 
treaty remained, as to many parts of it, 
unfulfilled. : i 
Having mentioned two laws passed in 
the reign of Edward the 3rd, for estzblish- 
ing Annual Parliaments, perhaps some 
gentlemen may imagine, that the first law 
which was passed in the 4th year of that 
king’s reign had run into desuetude, and 
that, therefore, it became necessary to re- 
vive and enforce it by the new law for the 
same purpose, which was passed in the 
86th year of his reign: Dut this, Sir, was 
not ‘the reason that made it necessary to 
eS a new law for that purpose. Our 
awyers have always been ingenious in con- 
triving how to evade the most express 
laws, especially when by such evasion they 
could favour the power of the crown. — 
The words of the first law were, that, “a 
parliament shall be holden once a year, 
and oftener, if need be.”” A man of com- 
mon understanding would conclude, from 
these words, that by this law the king 
must hold a parliament once a year at least, 
and that he might hold it oftener, if he 
found it necessary; but the lawyers found 
out, that the words, “ if need be,”’ related © 
ta the first part of the law, as well as the 
second, and that therefore the sense of 
the law was, that a parliament shall be 
holden once a year, if need be, or oftener, 
ifneed be; by which, they left it in the 
power of the crown to hold a parliament 
as often or as seldom as it pleased, and 
thereby rendered the law of no manner of. 
effect. ‘Therefore, to prevent the crown 
taking advantage of this evasion, a new 
law was made im the 36th of that king, 
who never refused to grant his subjects 
what laws they thought necessary for se- 
curing their liberties, by which it was 
enacted, “that a parliament shall be 
holden every year.” This set the inven- 
tion of our lawyers again to work, and 
they were net long in finding a new eva- 
sion; for in the very next reign, the me- 
tlod of prorogation was introduced, and 
by that means our liberties were even then 
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brought into the utmost danger; for a 
parliament chosen by illegal methods, and 
continued by a prorogation, surrendered 
our liberties into the hands of the crown; 
and if the Bill now proposed be not agreed 
to, some such pailininent may again do 
the same, or something that is tantamount: 
with this difference, that the crown has 
now a regular, well-disciplined army to 
support its encroachments, and the people 
have neither arms nor discipline for-ena- 
bling them to rescue their liberties out of 
the hands of such a king, and such a par- 
liament. | 

_ When we consider this, Sir, we ought 
‘ to be the more jealous of the indepen- 
dency of our parliaments ; because, if our 
liberties should be given up by a dependent 
parliament, it would be very difficult, if 
not impossible, for the people to rescue 
them by arms, as they did in the reign of 
Richard the 2nd. This makes me the 
more sanguine for the Bill now proposed, 
and, for this reason, among many others, 
I conclude with seconding the motion. , 


Sir Wilkam: Yonge : 


_ Sir ;' when the hon. gentleman, who 
made you this motion, began first to un- 
fold his design, I little expected, he was 
' to, conclude with such an extraordinary 
proposition as that for Annual Parliaments. 
He, indeed, very soon undeceived me ; for 
when he began to talk of annual elections, 
I presently perceived what he was driving 
at; but, methinks, if he intended, as he 
said, to make a trial of some of his old 
_ friends, he had done better to keep to the 
usual motion for repealing the Septennial 
Bill, and restoring ‘Triennial Parliaments ; 
for though some of them have formerly 
- declared against Septennial Parliaments, I 
never heard any of them declare for An- 
nual; and, therefore, they may oppose 
this motion, without shewing any incon- 
sistency of conduct, or giving any one 
room to say, that their change of circum- 
stances has produced a change in their 
sentiments. If he had moved for restor- 
ing Triennial Parliaments, he might, pro- 
bably, have laid some of his old friends 
under a difficulty ; because they have been 
heard to declaim powerfully in this House 
in support of that motion; and though I 
am far from thinking it an imputation upon 
any man’s character, to alter his senti- 
ments on any subject, yet the pride of 
human nature is such, that no man likes 
to confess he has been mistaken, or to 
argue against what he has, upon former 
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occasions, supported; and, I am _ per- 
suaded, that some ofthe gentlemen who have 
formerly appeared as advocates for that 
motion, are now fully convinced, that even 
Triennial Parliaments would be absolutely 
inconsistent with the peace and happiness 
of their country in its present depraved 
situation. They ead therefore have 
been under some difficulty, if the, mo- 
‘riennial 
Parliaments; but as the motion is for An- 
nual Parliaments, they can be under no 
difficulty, nor can they be brought to any 
trial by such a motion. | 

As for my own part, Sir, I have always 
opposed the restoration of Triennial Par- 
liaments, and consequently must be against 
Annual. Triennial Parliaments would, in 
my opinion, be the cause of great dis- 
turbances, but Annual would be the cause 
of absolute confusion. Whether we ever 
had such a thing as parliaments annually 
elected, is a question too learned for me 
to determine: it is a question which I shalk 
never dive into for two reasons: first, be- 
cause I hate poring over musty and ob- 
scure records; and secondly, because I 
think the question is now of no importance ; 
for supposing we had such a thing in 
former ages as annual elections, the 
thing is now become absolutely imprac- 
ticable, by the great change that has hap- 
pened in our circumstances. In former 
ages, a seat in parliament was so far from 
being thought advantageous, that it was 
thought very burdensome upon the person 
chosen: it was so far from being contend- 
ed for, that it was by many industriously 
avoided, and was therefore reckoned one 
of those public offices which a man was 
obliged to serve, if he happened to be 
chosen. Frequent elections could there- 
fore in those days occasion no disturbances 
in the country; but in these our days, 
every one knows the violent contests that | 
are raised in our counties, and many of 
our ele cities and boroughs by a ge-. 
neral election, especially when party spirit 
happens to run igh, and the opposite 
candidates are pretty nearly equal. These 
contests are even at this time so violent, 
that the peace of the country is often 
in danger of being disturbed: how great, 
how certain, then would the danger be, if 
the heats and animosities raised upon such 
occasions had no time to subside? It was © 
this danger chiefly that was the occasion 
of substituting Septennial Parliaments in 
the place of Triennial: many of us may 
remember the mobs and riots that were 
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occasioned by the last two general elec- 
tions in the queen’s reign, and the first 
after his late majesty’s accession. They 
were such as must make every man tremble 
that has any regard for the tranquillity of 
his country; and as I am old enough to 
have a very lively and a very terrible im- 
pression of them in my mind, I am sure, I 
shall never be for aa fremeid or altering 
any of those wise regulations, by which a 
happy and a seasonable period was put to 
them. ; . 
Supposing then, Sir, that there were no 
prorogations in the reign of Edward the 3d, 
that a parliament was then annually held, 
and that that parliament was annually 
chosen; and suppose that king to have 
been, as, I believe, he really was, one of 
the test and wisest princes that ever 
swayed the sceptre of this kingdom, yet 
this is no argument fer our doing what he 
- did with respect to parliaments. It might 
then have been the height of wisdom, and 
yet now it may be, in my opinion it would 
the height of madness ; because it would 
certainly be attended with great danger, 
and is neither necessary, nor proper for 
answering the ends proposed. I say, Sir, 
it is not necessary, because in a Septen- 
nial Parliament we may answer 
ends of our institution as well as in a 
Triennial or Annual. We are, it is true, 
the great and general inquisitors of the 
nation, and consequently are to take no- 
tice of, and to lay, in @ proper manner, 
before our sovereign, all public grievances, 
as well as those which affect particularly 
the places we represent; but cannot we 
do this in Septennial Parliaments which 
meet annually, as well as in parliaments 
are annually chosen? Supposing it 
true, that some members never see their 
constituents from the time they are chosen, 
till they return to solicit their votes at a 
new election, which, I believe, is very 
rarely the case ; is there not, or may there 
not be a constant intercourse by letters? 
Are not all letters from or to members of 
parliament made free of postage for this 
very purpose? And may not a member of 
parliament be by letters as fully informed 
of the sentiments and grievances of his 
constituents, as if he were present among 
them? As to those grievances which affect 
the country in general, he can know them 
no other way but by letters, for he cannot 
be present in every part of the kingdom; 
and a. member, whose constant residence 
is in London, has a better opportunity of 
heing informed and judging of such griev- 
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ances, than one who resides mostly at his 
seat in any remote part of the kingdom. 

As to our duty in parliament as inqui- 
sitors, therefore, we may perform it as well 
in a Septennial as in an Annual Parliament, 
if the former meets regularly once a year, 
and continues sitting till they have finished 
all the material business brought before 
them ; and as to our duty with respect to 
our sovereign, surely, Sir, we may perform 
that duty, we may give our sovereign the 
fullest information as to the sentiments of - 
our constituents, without going down to 
live among them, because, as regular posts 
are now established to every part of the 
kingdom, we may keep a constant corres- 
apne with our. constituents, and may 

ow their sentiments of all public mea- 
sures by their letters, with more certainty, 
I think, than we could do by their conver- 
sation. Therefore, if the members of a 
Septennial Parliament neglect to inform 
their sovereign of the murmurings among 
the people, or if they misrepresent to him 
the sentiments of the people, it cannot pro- 
ceed from their ignorance, but from some. 
other cause, which would have the same. 
effect in an Annual as it has in a Septen- 
nial Parliament. 

Upon this occasion, Sir, as upon many 
others, the word Attorney has been art-. 
fully brought into the debate, as if the 
members of this House were nothing more 
than the attornies of the particular county, 
city, or borough, they respectively repre- 
sent; but every one knows, that by our 
constitution, after a gentleman is chosen, 
he is the representative, or, if you please, 
the attorney of the people of England, and. 
as such is at full freedom to act as he thinks 
best for the people of England in general. 
He may receive, he may ask, he may even 
follow the advice of his particular consti- 
tuents ; but he is not obliged, nor ought he 
to follow their advice, if he thinks it incon- 
sistent with the general interest of his coun- 
try. He is in some respects, therefore, 
the attorney or servant of the le, in the 
game manner as an elective king or chief 
sa ae is the servant of the people; 
and there is no greater absurdity or impro- 
priety in chusing a representative for a long 
term of years, than in chusing a king or 
chief magistrate for a long term of years. 
In both cases, I shall grant, it is an incon- 
venience, and that the people have often 
cause to repent of the choice they have 
made, before the expiration of the term ; 
but this inconvenience must be submitted 
to for the sake of avoiding a much greater, 
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I mean the continual disturbances that 
would be occasioned by frequent elections, 
and the fluctuation in all public measures, 
that must necessarily ensue from a. fre- 
quent change of public magistrates or re- 
presentatives. Cee 

It is therefore, Sir, neither unnatural nor 
unreasonable to force the people, for their 
own quiet, and for the good of their coun- 
try, to- give an.irrevocable and unconfine- 
able power of attorney to their representa- 
tives for seven years; nor is a Septennial 
' election any more the cause of corruption 
than a Triennial or Annual. Corruption, 
Sir, does not proceed from the length or 
shortness of the term for which parliaments 
are chosen, but from the nature and cir- 
cumstances of the people; for as to the 
maxim, that every man has his price, if it 
be generally and without any exception 
affirmed, I will positively deny it. In all 
countries, and at all times, there are some 
_ men, whom no price, no consideration, will 
tempt to do what they think a wrong or 
dishonourable action. In some countries, 
the number of such men is much greater 
than in others; and in the same country, 
the number of such men differs very widely 
at one time from what it does ‘at another. 
Even among the most abandoned people, 
a disinterested spirit sometimes arises, that 
will make the generality of them spurn 
away the highest bribe, though offered in 
the handsomest manner. It is upon the 
prevalence or weakness of this spirit that 
corruption must always depend; for when 
this spirit eg pg prevails at any time or 
in any place, let the corruptor, or the per- 
son whose business it is to corrupt, have 
never such an extensive command of 
money, or other fund for corruption, he 
dare not attempt to corrupt. ‘His attempt 
would certainly be discovered, perhaps by 
the first man he attempted, or at least be- 
fore he could carry it any length, and such 
a discovery would, among such a people, 
be an immediate and irrecoverable defeat : 


i would render him so odious, that he | 


durst hardly appear any more among them : 
at least it would ruin his credit and his in- 
terest for ever. Among a virtuous: and 
brave people, a corrupter must expect the 
_ same reception, that a known pimp or bawd 
would meet with in a company of modest 
women ; and therefore I must conclude, 
that corruption neither does nor can pro- 
ceed from the Jength or shortness of ‘the 
term for which the members of parliament 
are chosen, but from the nature and cir- 


cumstapces of the people. If the people 
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are in their nature uncorrupt, there will be 
no corruption in Septennial Parkiaments : 
if the people are generally in their nature 
corrupt, there will be corruption in An- 
nual Parliaments: so far from putting a 
stop to, or lessening corruption, by short- 


‘ening the term, in my opinion, you will 


either increase it, or put an end to your 
government; and to prove this 1 shall 

pose what, I hope, is not the case, that the 
people of this kingdoin are generally of a 
selfish and corrupt nature, that no man 
minds the public interest, and that every 
man has, in every part of his conduct, 
some private scheme chiefly in view. 

This, Sir, would be a melancholy case, 
indeed, but for argument’s sake I shall sup- 
pose it to be the case, and im this case let 
us consider, what would be. the conse- 
quence of introducing Annual Parliaments, 
first with regard to the members, and next 
with regard to the electors. As to the 
members, it must upon this supposition be 
admitted, that no man gets himself chogen 
a member, but with a view to his private 
interest. This private interest must con- 
sist, either in getting or preserving a post 
or pension under the then administration, 
or in overturning that administration, in 
order to get a post or pension under some 
new one. If his view be to get or preserve 
& post or pension under the then present 
administration, he will support that admi- 
nistration, and approve of all its measures, 
whether they be right or wrong, provided 
his own private fortune, if he has any con- 
siderable one, be not thereby brought into 
immediate danger; and if his view he to 
get a post or pension under some new ad- 
ministration, he will oppese the present in 
all its measures, whether they be right or 
wrong, in order to compel the crown to 
dismiss its present ministers, and to put 
the administration into the hands of hi 
and his patriot friends. I say patriot friends, 
Sir, for I have long observed, that modern 
 paplgiaeas conaists more generally in a vio- 

t opposition to the then present set of 
ministers, than in any real concern for the 
interest and happiness of our country. 
What then in this case would be the con- 
sequence of Annual Parliaments? Why, 
Sir, either our ministers must not only 
multiply the posts and pensions granted by 
the crown during pleasure, but. increase 


the profits of each, both which they will — 
certainly do if they can, in order to pre- 


serve a majority in parliament, or other- 
wise ; if they cannot by this means secure 
@ majority in parligment, we must have a 


aad 
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new administration, and consequently new 


measures of some kind or other, every ses-. 


sion of parliament. In the firet cage, cor- 
_ ruption would he increased: in the lest, 
confusion would he introduced. 

Now, Sir, with regard to the electors: 
if there must be an increase of corruption 
in our parliament, or confusion in our go- 
vernment, I think, it does not signify 
much, whether the electars be corrupted 
orno; but if corruption in parliament be 
increased, can we suppose, that corrup- 
tion at elections would be diminished by 
the introduction of Annual Parliaments? 
the bribes would not, £ shall grant, be 
so high, but they would be much more 
frequent, and would, consequently, be- 
come more familiar tq the people ; there- 
fore, if it be possible to make the people 
more corrupt than they are, the establish- 
ing of annual elections would be the most 
effectual method we could take for doin 
it. The gentlemen who argue for qich 
elections, seem to be under a very great 
mistake: they seem to think, that it is the 
highness of the price that corrupts, where- 
as, I think, and am certain, that corrup- 
tion proceeds from the nature of the man, 
and not from the largeness of the price 
that is offered. A man ofa corrupt fizart 
is like a merchant that must sell his goods, 
and has no market but one to sell them at : 
if he cannot get the price he demands, he 
must accept of that which is offered: a 
corrupt man must, and will selb his vote: 
he has no other market for it, but the elec- 
tion for the county or corporation of 
which he is a member: he, therefore, 
must, and will sell it there at a low price, 
if he finds he cannot get a high one. If, 
indeed, he has another interest in view, 
the case will be different: for example, if 
he has employment from one candidate, 
and is offered a bribe by another, he will 
naturally consider, which is of the highest 
value, and will of course refuse the bribe, 
if he thinks it of less value than his em- 
ployment ; but he is never a bit the ho- 
nester man, nor caa such a man’s vote be 
ever of any service to his country, because 
it never-will be directed by the public in- 

’ I therefore think it certain, Sir, that all 
but those who have, and consider that 
they have a private interest to lose, by ac- 
pe ais ded a bribe, will accept of what is 
offered at an annual election, as well as a 
- Septemnial; and as to those who have, and 
consider that they have a private interest 
to lose, I must. repeat what I have said, 
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| that in order to-prevent our government’s 


running into confusion, parliamentary cor- 


ruption must be increased, and, conse- - 


quently, greater bribes in proportion will 
be offered at elections. A candidate, who 
would give seven guineas a man at an elec- 
tion for a Septennial Parliament, would 
nat, it is true, give the same sum at an 
election for an Annual; but as the profits 
he makes by his vote in parliament must, 
in Annual Parliaments, be increased, he 
will give, and may spare to give more in 
prope aon He will not give seven, but 

e will give, perhaps, two guineas a man 
at an annual election; and those voters 
who have a private interest to lose, and are 
so considerate ag to weigh that private in« 
terest against the value of the bribe offered, 


will certainly consider, that an annuity of — 


two guineas a year for seven years, even 
though subject to some contingencies, is 
better than seven guineas in hand, without 
so much as a probability of receiving more 
for seven years to come; therefore, a 
greater number of such voters will accept 
of two guineas a8 man at an annual elec- 
tion, than would have accepted of seven 
guineas a man at. a septennial election ; 
and, consequently, it Is apparent, that by 
the introduction of Annual Parliaments,: 
without altering the nature of the people, 
you will either throw the country into 
confusion, or increase corruption both in 
parliament and at elections. 
Gentlemen will, I hope, remember, Sir, 
that my argument is founded upon the 
supposition of the people being generally 
in their nature corrupt; and if they are so, 


will the introduction of Annual Parliaments 


any way tend to purify their nature? Sir, 
by rendering corruption frequent and fa- 
miliar to the people, you will corrupt the 
few, if you have any, that are as yet unde~ 
filed.’ We may then have reagon to say 
with the Psalmist, * Ha Gets all gone 
aside, they are all together become filthy.”” 
But this, Sir, neither is, nor, 1 hope, will 


‘ever be the case of the people of this na~ 


tion. There is, 1 hope, a great majority 
of them who would be ready to sacrifice 
their private interest to the public, and 
very few, I believe, who would accept of 
any bribe, or who, for any private consi- 
deration, would betray or give up the li- 
berties of se country. : 
pro wowd certainly be a most egre- 
Otome Gol to do so; because he would 
thereby render precariqus not only the in~ 
famous price he then receives, but, the 
property he was before possessed of. 


A man of any 


‘ 
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When our liberties are in no danger, and 


in questions of a difficult and disputable 

nature, there may be some gentlemen in 
_ this House, though, I hope, there are 
none at present, who will oppose the mi- 
nisters in all such questions, if they are 
not engaged by a place or pension to join 


with them; but m questions which evi- 


dently appear to be against the interest, 
oF inconsistent with the liberties of their 
peak even such gentlemen will dis- 
dain, for any consideration, to join with 
the ministers ; or if a few of them did, their 
_ number would be so sniall, that it would 
add but very little strength to the minis- 
. terial party. In the same manner, when 
our liberties are in no danger, and when 
two contending candidates are equal. in 
character, both as to their capacity and 
* Integrity, there may be in every place 
some voters, who will be selfish enough to 
be determined in their choice by a little 
ready money, or by some other private 
consideration ; but if the court were pur- 
suing measures that evidently appeared to 
be against the interest, or inconsistent with 
the liberties of the nation, there are few, or 
none even of such voters, that, for any 
private consideration, would vote in. fa- 
vour of a court candidate. : 
This, Sir, I am persuaded, is truly th 


case of the people of this nation at pre-. 


sent; and while this is the case, corrup- 
_ tion can never do us any real prejudice, 
' or be of any dangerous consequence. It 
may now and then be of service, and even 
necessary, for ,blunting the edge of fac- 
. tion; but it can never support an admi- 
nistration who are pursuing measures that 
are apparently against the interest, or in- 
consistent with the liberties of the nation. 
_ While this is the case, therefore, our li- 
berties can never be in any danger from 
corruption; and if the case were other- 
wise; ifthe people were in their nature as 
abandoned as I have before supposed, an 
annual election could be no security for 
our liberties: such elections could no 
more secure the liberties of England, than 
they did of old the liberties of Rome; for in 
* the commonwealth of Rome their elections 


were annual: nay, they continued so even. 


after the establishment: of their empire: 
but neither in the establishment, nor in 
the continuance of their empire, were 
their elections governed by corruption 
alone. Almost at every election, for some 
time, in that profligate -and corrupt city, 
violence was made use of as well as cor- 
ruption; and the same methods must, I 
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believe, be made use of, before any free 
government can be overturned; for ifa 
people be free, let them be never so aban- 
doned, I do not believe, they can be 
choused out of their liberties by corrup- 
tion alone. Force must be made use of 
as well as corruption; and therefore, 
whiist no force is attempted, either in par-. 
liament or at elections, we have no occa- 
sion to be under any apprehensions as to 
the security of our liberties or constitu- 
tion. 

Now, Sir, as. to the manners of the peo-- 
ple, which according to the hon. gentle- 
man who seconded this. motion, have suf-. 
fered greatly by the establishment of Sep- 
tennial Parliaments, I shall begin with this 
general observation, that if corruption 
should be increased by the introduction of 
Annual Parliaments, as I have, I think, de-. 
monstrated it would, the manners of the 

ople would suffer more by Annual Par- 
aments than ever they did by. Septennial. 
But to come to particulars, and first, with 
regard to the courage or military capacity 
of the people, I hope, it is as good as ever 
it was: we have had many instances in 
the present war for proving that it is so.. 
Both our soldiers and our sailors are as. 
brave as ever they were, or, indeed, can. 
be; and, I believe they are both more 

expert in their business than mae ever 
were heretofore. I shall grant, that the 

same spirit does not now prevail among our. 
country gentlemen ; but this does not pro- 

ceed from any thing relating to the con- 
stitution of parliaments: it proceeds: from 
the abolishing of military tenures, and the 
new method of forming armies. Since all 
tenures have been turned into free and 
common soccage, and since our armies. 
have begun to be always formed of what: 
we now call regular troops, sidaea’ gen-- 
tlemen have no occasion to breed them- 
selves soldiers, or to learn military disci- 
pline. Their natural courage is as good 
as ever; but no man will be at the pains or 
expence to make himself master of a qua-. 
lification, which, in all probability, he ma 
never so much as once in his whole life. 
have occasion to make use of, 

Upon this occasion, Sir, the hon. gen-: 
tleman was pleased to say, that in former 
times, courage and military knowledge 
was the only recommendation to all ho- 
nours: and preferments, and that voting. 
with the ministers in parliament, or. at. 
elections, had then no merit, because it. 


was ‘what men were in duty to their coun-- ~ 


try bound: to do, if they thought the mi-. 
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nisters in the right.. When this golden 
age existed, Sir, or if it ever did exist, I 
am sure I do not know: if it ever did, I 
am apt to think it was, ** Sub Jove, sed 
Jove nondum Barbato.’’—I shall grant, 
Sir, that in the disposal of offices and pre- 
ferments, ministers ought to consider only 
the qualifications of the several candidates, 


without any regard to parliamentary’ 


merit; but we are so apt to judge partially 
in favour of our friends, that ministers 
will always think a man who has befriended 
them in parliament the best qualified ; and 
a8 ministers must have the approbation of 

rliament, and must therefore wish to 
have their friends prevail at all elections, 
I am afraid, that the supporting of their 
measures in parliament, and their friends 
at elections, will always be, as it has al- 
ways been, a sort of merit that will have 
great weight with ministers. This is 
an inconvenience we must submit to, as 
long as we have parliaments; but it can 
never do any great mischief, for if a minis- 
ter has a due regard to his friend or him- 
self, he will never prefer him to a post he 
is utterly unfit for, and therefore, I cannot 
think it has ever been of any bad conse- 
quence either in our fleet or army. In 
‘both we find, I shall admit, that gentle- 
men who have a seat in parliament, rise 
faster than those that have not; but as 
such gentlemen are generally of the best 
fortunes and families in the country, it is 
fit it should be so, and will be so in all 
countries where there are men of fortune 
and family; so that :there is no avoiding 
of this, but by having recourse to the 
Turkish form of government, which, I be- 
lieve no ae in this House will re- 
commend, | | 

But suppose, Sir, that the t. regard 
which bias been shewnto whatwe call carl 
mentary merit, had been a discouragement 
to the military merit of the gentlemen of 
our fleet and army, would this inconveni- 
ence be removed by substituting Annual 
Parliaments in the place of Triennial? The 
more difficult you make it for a minister to 
have his measures approved of in parlia- 
ment, the more d and deference he 
must shew to the members: the less able 
will he be to refuse the suit of any member. 
‘When there is in parliament a great ma- 
jority inclined to support the measures of 
the administration, a minister may refuse 
granting a commission in the army or navy 
toa member, if it be claimed by another 
officer who is better entitled, or better 
qualified; but when there is no such ma- 
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jority, when divisions in parliament come 
to within three or four of an equality, a 
minister will refuse a member nothing he 
can grant, for fear of provoking him to 
join the opposition. I talk, Sir, of men | 
as they practically are, and not as in theory 
we may think to make them; for while 
men are men, I am afraid, we shall find, 
that ministers will consult their safety, and © 
members will pursue their resentment, even 
though their country should thereby suffer. 
A muinister’s safety consists in securing a 
majority in parliament, and a member will 
resent the ‘denial of his suit, let his sui¢ 
be never so unreasonable. I have there- 
fore good reason to be .of opinion, that if 
military merit has been discouraged by 
Septennial Parliaments, it would be much 
more so by Annual; but I cannot think, — 
this has been the effect of Septennial Par- 
liaments, because our ministers had ge- 
nerally a great majority upon all divisions, 
and consequently had no occasion to be 
afraid of disobliging a member, by refusing 
him any suit they thought unreasonable, 
or inconsistent with the public service. 
I hope I have shewn, Sir, that neither 
the courage nor military spirit of the peo- 
le has suffered the least diminution by 
ptennial Parliaments; and that, if it has, 
it will suffer a great deal more by the esta- 
blishment of Annual Parliaments. Now, — 
with regard to the generosity and hospi- 
tality of our nobility and gentry: their 
generosity is the same, I hope, as it ever 
was; and when they are with their families 
in the country, their hospitality is no way 
short, but rather exceeds what it was in 
ancient times. I shall grant, that more of 
them live now in London, or they live 
more constantly in London than in former 
times: but this proceeds from the humour 
of the present age, and not from our par- 
liaments being septennial ; for though the 
first parliament of king Charles the 2d, 
was eee on ‘near three times opto 
ears, yet it did not bring up many of.the 
i to live ‘constantly in Londen: 
whereas now we see many of our gentle- 
men who are not members, have brought 
up their families, and live constantly in, 
London, and many of the lords and rich 
gentlemen in Ireland, are come over with 
their families, and live constantly in Lon- 
don. For such humours or fashions it is - 
often impossible to assign a reason; but. 
for this several reasons may be assigned, 
besides that of Septennial Parliaments. 
The great increase of Chancery suits may. 
be one reason; for as such suits are very sel- 
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dom ended in a few years, when a gentle- 
man engages in one, it is very natural for 
him to bring his family to London, that he 
miay attend his suit the more clovely, and 
likewise, that he may retrench his Hi 
living, in order to save moriey for defray- 
ing his law charges. Another reason, 
and, I believe, the Sela ore, is, the 
many lucrative places employments 
mow in the disposal of the crown, and the 
rnultjplicity of solicitations for obtaining 
them ; so that there is hardly a gentleman 
of any family in the kingdom, who has not 
#ome such solicitation upon ‘his hands 
either for himself or some of his relations ; 
and in order to render these solicitations 
the more successful, many gentlemen re- 
solve to leave their country seats, and take 
up their residence in London. To this 
we may add, that many having run them- 
selves behind hand by their too great hos- 
pitality, bring their families to London in 
order to save money, by living in a retired 
manner. 

Lastly, Sir, with regard to the honesty, 
frugality, and industry of the inferior sort 
of people, I am surprized to hear it sug- 
gested, that any of these good qualities 
would be ba Alas or preserved by annual 
elections. is suggestion is founded 
upon two suppositions, which would both 
soon appear to be false. It is supposed 
that annual elections would put an end to 
corruption both in parliament and _ at 
elections, whereas I have shewn, that if 
the people be generally now of a corrupt 
nature, by annual elections you would in- 
crease and disperse corruption much more 
than at present, or otherwise our govern- 
ment would run into confusion; and ifthe 
pe be not now of a corrupt nature, we 

ave nothing to fear from any little cor- 
ruption that may be amongst us: it may 
be of service to the government against 
faction, but can never be of any dangerous 
€orisequence to the liberties of the people. 
The other supposition is, that if our elec- 
tions wete annual, they would not be so 
warmly or violently contested as ‘how they 
fre séptennial. This, likewise, would 
sdon be found to be a very preat mistake. 
What is it that occasions those hot and 
Violent. contests about elections? It must 
either be the general interest of the na- 
tion, or the particalar interest of the re- 
spective candidates. The general interest 
of the nation would be the very same under 
Annual as it is under Septennisl Parka- 
thents, and consequently, the eontests 
thereby occasioned would be equally vio- 
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_the candidates will be every 
‘ing and bribing the electors, feeding the 
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lent, but much more frequent; and as to 
those contests that proceed from the par- 
ticular imterest of the respective candi- 
dates, let us consider how that interest is 
founded: it can be founded upon nothing 
else but the hopes of getting, or tife fears 
of losing a good place under the govern- 


{ment. In short, it is always founded, 


with regard to one party, upon the hopes 
of metting into the sdeninietrarian “and 
with ri to the other party, upon the 
fears of being turned out of the adminis- 
tration. If the party that & out think 
they have a good chance for getting @ 
majority of their party chosen into the 
next parliament, they will every where 
contend with the utmost eagerness for 
being chosen, because if they succeed, 
they know they can force the crown to 
take them into the administration ; where- 
as, if~they have no such chance, none of 
that party will contend with any eagerness, 
or be at any pains about their election; 
because they think, they have no chance 
for getting any thing by being chosen. It 
is this collision of parties that raises those 
violent heats and animosities at elections ; 
for we never find such heats and animo- 
sities at elections, where the contendin 
candidates are of the same party: and 
you weaken the hands of the ministers, 28 
you suppose you will, by introducing An- 
nual Parliaments, will you not give the 
party thut is out a better chance for gain- 
ing & majority in the ensuing parliament ; 
and will not this make them contend with 
the greatest eagerness at every election? _ 
From hence, Sir, I think, it is evident 
that at annual elections the contention will: 
be more violent than it ever was at sep- 
tennial elections. In every county, Im 
every city and borough of the kingdom, 
summer treat- 


mob in idleness and rendering them ex- 
travagant and riotous by drunkenness. 
Would this contribute to increase or pre- 
serve the honesty, the frugality, or the in- 
dusty of the inferior rank of people? 


| Doés it not appear from the hon. gentle- 


man’s own way Of reasoning, that it would 
put‘an end to any remains of virtue, that 
there may now be left among the common 
sort of people? Nay, I do not question 
bat that anfaal elections would at last be- 
come like the annual elections at Rome, 
towards the decline of that famous com~ 
monwealth : every general election would, 
I am persuaded, come at last to'be attend« 
ed with many instances of murder and 
4 
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bloodshed; so that the people might be 
induced, for their own quiet, to sue for the 
éstablishment of arbitrary power, or at least 
to submit tamely to the yoke, as the Ro- 
mans did at last to Augustus Cesar. 
~ To conclude, Sir, whatever other gen- 
tlemen may do, I shall always be cautious 
of trying experiments with the constitution 
of my country. It is no great sign of a 
hysician’s regard for his patient, when he 
1s for trying experiments upon him, and 
especially when the experiments are such 
as never were tried before. 1 say never 
tried before, Sir ; for I defy any man to 
shew me, from any authentic history or re- 
cord, that we had ever such a thing as an 
annual general election. What was in- 
tended by the two acts of Edward the $rd, 
I shall not pretend to determine ; but it is 
very plain, that if Annual Parliaments were 
thereby intended, neither of these acts 
were ever observed; for after the first act, 
which was passed in the 4th year of that 
reign, there was indeed a parliament held 
the next year, but from that time to the 
Sth year of that reign, there was no par- 
liament held either by election or proro- 
gation. There were afterwards in that 
reign several interruptions for three or four 
ears together, as to the holding of par- 
iaments either by election or prorogation ; 
and even after the second act was passed, 
which was in the 36th year of that king’s 
reign, and which was intended, as has 
been alleged, to obviate an evaston of the 
former act, there were long interruptions 
as to the holding of any parliament; for 
from the 38th to the 42nd, and from the 
45th:to the 50th of that king’s reign, there 
was no parliament held either by election 
or prorogation, which is a proof, that 
either those acts were not then under- 
stood to mean what they are now supposed 
to do; or otherwise that that great and 
wise prince thought them such an en- 
croachment upon the prerogative of the 
crown, as he was not obliged to submit to. 
‘ Having mentioned prerogative, Sir, as I 
am a servant of the crown, I think myself 
obliged to take notice, that what is now 
proposed would be the most deadly wound 
that was ever given to the prerogatives of 
the crown. It would, in my opinion, put 
an end to all manner of prerogative, by 
leaving the crown no share in the govern- 
ment of the kingdom ; for if a parliament 
were .to be chosen, and to meet every 
year, whether the king would or no, they 
would of course insist upon it, that they 
ought to continue assembled till they had 
,VOL, XII] } 
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finished all the business necessary to be 
brought before them, or at least till the 
time of issuing writs for the chusing of a 
new imate By this means the crown 
would lose all its power over parliaments, 
and the fatal example of king Charles 1 
ought to be a warning to us, of the conse- 
quence that might be expected from de- 
priving the crown of all manner of power 
over the parliament. From this considera- 
tion, Sir, I am persuaded, that Edward 3, 
who was a cunning as well as a wise prince, 
gave his assent to these two acts, only to 
flatter a popular humour prevailing at the 
time, but without any design to observe 
them, and he took care, that no regulation 
should be inserted in either, for compell- 
ing the observance of them, or for punish- 
ing ministers that should continue in their 
offices, after the crown had neglected to 
observe them. But as our present sove- 
reign despises all manner of double dealing 
or dissimulation; and as such a Bill as is 
now proposed, would lay him under a ne- 
cessity of dissembling with his subjects, or 
giving up the most precious and most ne- 
cessary jewel in his crown, I mean, the 
power of calling and proroguing or dis- 
solving parliaments when he thinks fit; 
therefore I shall be against the motion. 


Sir John Philipps : 


: Sir; whatever the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last may think, there is, in my 
opihion, so little difference between Trien- 
nial and Annual Parliaments, that when I 
see-a man voting against the latter, I shall 
hardly believe, he will ever be sanguine 
for the re-establishment of the former. 
The only difference is, I think, that An- 
nual Parliaments will contribute more than 
Triennial to the security of our constitu- 
tion, against the fatal effects of corruption ; 
and I can think of-no objection that can 
be made against Annual, that does not hold 
equally strong against Triennial, except 
that founded upon disputed elections, 
which I have heard urged against both ; 
for against Triennial I have heard it said, 
that the first session would be taken up in 
deciding controverted elections; and that 
during the last session, the members would 
be so much taken ap about soliciting their 
next election, that they would have no - 
leisure to mind the public business; so 
that the parliament would have but one 
session in three to think of any public 
matters; and against Annual Parliaments 


‘itis said, that we should never have time 


to mind any thing but cantroverted elee- 
[44] 
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tions. But this objection, Sir, is founded 
wpon & supposition, that in Triennial and 
Armual Parliaments, there would be as 
many controverted elections as in Septen- 
nial, and that a our decisions would be 
as much influenced by party as they have 
been ever since our parliaments were made 
Septennial; which supposition is, I am 
persuaded, without any foundation, and 
would very soon be found te be absolutely 
false ; for if our elections were annual, na 
gentleman would put himself to the treuble 
en expence to petition, unless very mani- 
fest injustice had been done; and the pre- 
vailing party at the beginning of the ses- 
sion, would have no occasion for what our 
niinisters now call weeding the House, 
which is the chief cause of the many peti- 
tions presented at the beginning of every 
Septennial Parliament; because if a candi- 
date can now find any pretenee for object- 
lag against the election or return, he cer- 
tainly petitions, and in case his party pre- 
vails, he is as certainly brought in, let his 
petition be never so ill founded, when they 
begin to weed the House. 

This, Sir, is the true cause of the many 
petitions we have now presented at the 
beginning of every parliament, and as this 
cause would be entirely removed by mak- 
ing our elections annual, I am convinced, 
that in a few years we should have very 
seldom any controverted elections to de- 
termine ; because by means of the late act 
of parliament, for making the last deter- 
mination of the House of Commons the 
rule in all future elections, the right of 
election is now, or will very soon, be in- 
disputably settled, with regard to all the 
counties, cities, and boroughs in the king- 
dom; and if this House should make two 
or three examples of ordering frivolous 
petitioners to pay costs, we should not 
afterwards, I believe, be troubled with 
many petitions. | 
. Thus, Sir, I think, it is evident, that no 
objections can be urged against Annual 
Parliaments, bnt what militates more 
strongly against Triennial, and if we are 
influenced by a love of liberty, and a re- 
gard for our constitution, we should be 
more sanguine for the former than the 
latter; therefore, no gentleman can vote 
against this motion, that is heartily and 
sincerely for restoring Triennial Parlia- 
ments; and to shew that the late change 
in my circumstances has produced no 
change in my way of thinking, nor shall 
produce any change as to my way of act- 
ing in this House, I chuse to declare my- 
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self, in the mest open manner, a friend ta 
this motion. 

It was not, Sir, because our ancestors, 
in king William’s time, thought Triennial 
Parliaments better than Annual, that they 
brought in the Triennial Bill, but because 
they found that a Triennial Bill was the 
most they could at that time expect to ob-. 
tain in favour of liberty, and we know how. 
difficult they found it to obtain even that 
Bill’s being passed into a law. In one 
session it was refused the royal assent, 
after it had passed both Houses, and would, 
probably the next session have met with. 
the same fate, if they had not made it a. 
point that was to be granted by the crown, 
before they granted the supplies for the 
then ensuing year. I wish some of my 
friends had taken care to follow their 
example at the beginning of this session; 
for if they had, we should not now have 
been contesting the propriety of Annual 
Parliaments; because if they had got a 
Bill passed, for restoring Triennial Parlia- — 
ments, I believe neither my hon. friend, 
nor any other gentleman, would have 
troubled them with a motion for make. 
ing our parliaments annual. But as the 
motion is now made, and as I think it 
right, I think myself bound to support it 
in the best manner I can, and shail there- 
fore beg leave to answer the objections 
made against it by the hon. gentleman. 
who spoke last, and who seemed to argue 
as if corruption were become necessary for 
supporting the outward form or shadow of 
our constitution. 

If this were the case, Sir: if no man 
had any regard to his country or con- 
science, or thought of any thing but to 
promote his own selfish views by his way, 
of voting at elections or in parliament, 
the substance of our constitution would be 
annihilated, and it would be ridiculous to 
preserve the shadow. If I thought so, I 
should be for putting an end to parlia- 
ments, and establishing arbitrary power in. 
its most simple and despotic form; for no 
Turkish grand signior or eastern monarch 
ever committed such barbarous and wanton. 
cruelties, by the advice of his divan, 
though all named by himself alone, as the 
Roman emperors did by the advice, or 
with the approbation of their senate, which 
had the appearanee of being chosen by the 
people; and if our king and his ministers 
were assured of having always a corrupt 
majority in parliament under their direc- 
tion, they might, and I am_ persuaded, 
some future sovereign would commit more 
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acts of injustice and cruelty, under the 
sanction of an act or order of parliament, 
than any despotic monarch durst venture 
upon, had he no parliament to patronize 
and give countenance to his crimes. Our 
streets would be crowded with informers, 
and upon the evidence of such profligate 
wretches, our parliaments would pass bills 
of attainder, or pains and penalties against 
men, for no other reason but because they 
had acquired a good character among the 
people: our people would be oppressed 
with taxes imposed by parliament, for the 
enriching of royal favourites, or the carry- 
ing on of royal schemes, that never were, 
nor could be of any service to the nation ; 
and the most pernicious measures our mi- 
nisters could pursue, would be approved 
and applauded by our parliament. 7 

With such a parliament, Sir, could we 
be said to enjoy any liberty? Could our 
government be said to be a free govern- 
ment? or our king a limited monarch? 
No, Sir, our government would be as arbi- 
trary, and our king as absolute, as any 
upon earth; but with this difference, that 
such a parliament would make a good 
king bad, and a bad one worse; therefore, 
if our people were so generally abandoned, 
as that our present form of government 
could not be supported without a corrupt 
parliament, I should be for laying aside 
the form; because 1 am sure, the nation 
weuld be happier under a sole arbitrary 
monarch without a parliament, than under 
a sole arbitrary monarch supported and 
countenanced in all his measures by a 
corrupt parliament. But, thank God! 
our people are not yet so generally aban- 
doned, though they may probably, if not 
necessarily, become s0 In a few years, un- 
less proper measures be taken to give a 
_ turn to that selfish, mercenary spirit, which 
has of late been so much _ propagated 
amongst us; and to shew that this may be 
the case, I shall divide the people of this 
country into three sorts or ranks of men: 
the first is that of men who have no price, 
’ who for no reward or consideration will 
submit to act against honour and con- 
science: the second is that sort of men 
who have a price, but a pretty high one, 
in proportion to their circumstances, and 
will not act against honour and conscience, 
unless you can come up to their price: 
-and the third is that sort of men who have 
no honour or conscience, and will there- 
fore accept of a low price, if they find 
they cannot obtain a high one} | 

This, Six, is the true state of mankind in 
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all countries, and at all times. There never 
was a people so abandoned, as not to have 
some of the first sort among them; there 
never was a people so virtuous, as not to 
have some of the second, and likewise some 
of the last sort among them; and I am apt 
to believe, that there is not now a country 
under the sun, which has not a majority of 
the second and last sart ; but a people is 
not to be called abandoned, unless the ma- 
jority of them be of the last sort; for till 
then the people may be venal, the majority 
of them may be of the secend sort of men, 
but their price will be so high, that no 
merchant can be found able to purchase. 
While this continues to be the case, the 
liberties of the people will be secure against 
corruption; but the misfortune ie, that all 
those of the second sort of men are apt to — 
deviate into the last; for the price of a 
man’s honour, like that of a woman’s 
virtue, becomes less every time it is pur- 
chased, and. both, generally, at last, be- 
come so abandoned, as to sell for any price 
they can get. Totiis I shall add, that the 
manners of a peaple depend very much 
upon education, conversation, and custom ; 
and, therefore, in a country where great 
numbers have allowed themselves to be 
boughit, and where corruption has been for 
a long while practised, it becomes cus- 
tomary, it even becomes fashionable to 
sell); and this by degrees diminishes the 
number of the first sort of men, and vastly 
increases the number of the last. Defendit 
numerus : no man is then ashamed of put- 
ting his honour uP to sale at elections or 
in parliament; and whether this does nof 
begin to be our case, I refer to gentlemen 
who have lately had a general and free in- 
tercourse with mankind. It is, therefore, 
high time for us to put a stop to the propa- 
gation of corruption, by putting it out of 
the power of ministers to come up to the 
price of any number of those who may still 
be ranked amongst the second sort of men 
I have mentioned; for if we can do this, 
our ministers can expect no success by 
corruption, and will, therefore, give over 
the practice, especially as it would be ex- — 
tremely dangerous, if they happened to 
fail of success. . 

How then, Sir, can we put it out of the 
power of ministers to come up to the price 


. of any number of those of the second sort 


of men? Inflict what penalties you will 
upon corruption, they will signify nothing 
against successful corruption; for a cor- 
rupt parliament will always protect the 
corruptors, as well as the corrupted. 


. 
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There are, therefore, but two ways of 
doing this effectually : the one ig, by dimi- 
nishing the funds our ministers have for 
corruption ; which we cannot do as long 
as our debts and our taxes continue: the 
other is, by raising the price of the second 
sort of men | have mentioned, so as to put 
it out of the power of our ministers, even 
with all the funds they are now possessed 
of, to corrupt any great number of them. 
How is this to be done? Sir, the method 
is plain and easy: restore Annual Parlia- 
ments, and you'will greatly enhance the 

rice of those votes that are to be pur- 
chased, both at elections and in parlia- 
ment. It is a mistake to suppose, that a 
venal voter of the second class I have men- 
tioned, will sell his vote at an election of 
an Annual Parliament for the seventh part, 
or for any greater part of what he sells his 
vote for at an election of a Septennial Par- 
liament. He has some honour and con- 
science : it is that he puts a price on; and 
it is as great a breach of honour and con- 
science, and as great an infamy to sell his 
vote for an Annual, as it is to sell it for a 
Septennial Parliament. He will, therefore, 
insist upon the same price, but the minister 
will not be able to give it in most cases; 


_and, therefore, most of those of the second 


class of men will be left to vote according 
to their conscience, which they will do 
when they find they cannot get their price 
for voting otherwise. ‘We must therefore 


admit, that the restoring of Annual Par- 


liaments would be the most effectual me- 
thod we could take for putting it out of the 
power of our ministers to corrupt any great 
number of our voters at elections; or, 
otherwise, we must suppose, that by far 
the greatest number of the people of this 
kingdom, are such as ought to be ranked 
in the third class I have mentioned ; and, 
in that case, I know no remedy but public 
distress, which is often the restorer of pub- 
lic virtue. . 
But public virtue is not as yet, I hope, 
Sir, brought to so low a pass in this king- 
dom: I hope, we have still a great number 
of the first sort of men, and but very few 
of the last;. in. which case, it must be 
granted, that the making our parliaments 
annual, would be an effectual bar to cor- 
ruptions at elections; and that it would 
have a more powerful effect against cor- 
ruption in parliament, is, I think, as clear 
as calculation can make it. Whether there 


- may be amongst us any number of those of 


the second class of men I have mentioned, 


. ¥8 what I shall not determine ; but, I hope, 


U 
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there are none of the third: I hope no such 
mean and abandoned creatures will ever 
find their way into this House; but if there 
be, or if there should ever be any of the 
second sort in this House, surely, a mi- 
nister may more easily come up to their 
rice in a Septennial than in an Annual 
Parliament. Surely, an annuity of 500/. 
or 1,000#. for seven years, is a higher price 
than a sum of 500/. or 1,000/. Therefore, 
if the lowest price a member puts upon his 
honour be an annuity of 500/. or 1,000/. a 
year, for seven years, he never will sell 
for the single sum of 500/. or 1,000/., and 
no minister can spare to give, or promise- 
such an annuity for one year’s service in 
parliament: nay, if he should promise it, 
ne man, after his being turned out of par- 
liament, could depend upon the perform- 
ance of such a promise; and if there were 
little or no corruption at elections, as there 
could not be were they annual, every mem- 
ber would be turned out at the next elec- 
tion, who voted in parliament contrary to 
the instructions or sentiments of the majo- 
rity of his constituents. Whereas, in sep- 
tennial elections, there will always be great 
corruption, and if a member saves 100/. or 
200/. yearly of his septennial annuity, he 
may hope, by the means of corruption, to 
get himself re-chosen at the next general 
election, whereby he secures his annuity 
for a new term, and this will always be an 
additional inducement for a member’s ac- 
cepting of it at first. 
he hon. gentleman, Sir, seemed to be 
in a great fright, lest- Annual Parliaments, | 
chosen without any corruption, should oc- 
casion an annual change in our adminis- 
tration, which is a danger that gives me 
very little concern ; for, I believe, it would 
be happy for the nation were such a 
change established by our constitution. I 
believe, it would contribute not a little to 
the general welfare, to have all our chief 
statesmen changed every year.. Why this 
should produce an annual change in our 
measures, I cannot comprehend. It had 
no such consequence in the commonwealth 
of Rome, where all their chief magistrates 
were annually chosen, and annually 
changed ; for the same men were never, 
or very seldom, re-chosen into any of their 
high offices, till towards the decline of 
their commonwealth ; and a departure from 
this maxim, at last proved its ruin; yet 
there never was a state whose measures 
were more steady than those of that repub- 
lic; and, I believe, our measures would 
be more steady than they are, had we a 
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new administration every year. Our mea- 
sures would not then be the measures of 
this or that administration, but the mea- 
sures of Great Britain, which would, in 
their nature, be at all times pretty much 
the same, but are such as have been very 
little thought of by any administration 
within my memory. 

An annual change in our administration 
is, therefore, in my opinion, Sir, rather a 
desirable than a dreadful thing ; but let it 
be which it will, it could be no necessar 
consequence of Annual Parliaments. Wit 
such parliaments, I shall grant, that an ad- 
ministration could not long preserve them- 
selves in power, if they pursued measures 
directly opposite to the true interest of 
the nation, which, I hope, will not be 
thought an objection to our making our 
parliaments annual ; but if the administra- 
tion pursued steadily the true interest of 
the nation, and managed with care and 
ceconomy the public treasure, such parlia- 
ments would support them as long as they 
lived. They would have no use for cor- 
ruption; for as such administrations are 
rarely to be met with, the whole nation 
would be fond of continuing themin power, 
and would always chuse for their repre- 
sentatives such men as seemed agreeable 
to such an administration. I shall admit, 
that a sincere and disinterested regard for 
the public good has met with great dis- 
couragement for these last 20 or 30 years, 
and has consequently very much declined ; 
but there are still great numbers that are 
~ governed by it in their way of voting both 
at elections and in parliament; and not- 
withstanding the prodigious increase of 
posts, places, and offices, there are still 
vast numbers of people who never had a 
thought of getting into any place or office: 
all these would join in the support of an 
administration whose measures they ap- 
proved of; and these, with the interested 
friends of the administration, would always 
be an overmatch for those that might ex- 
pect some advantage by a change. This 
would be the case with regard to elections, 
and with regard to parliament it would be 
the same: in all questions there, the mi- 
nisters would be joined by all the disinte- 
rested lovers of their country, and by all 
who could expect no advantage by a 
change, as well as by those who enjoyed 
or expected some aivantage from them ; 
and these would always out-number the 
factious or seditious ; for under a just and 
wise administration, faction can never 
shew its head: it never did, it never can 
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rear its crest but upon some false step 
made by the administration ; and, there- 
fore, as long as we have any considerable 
number of honest men amongst us, or any 
considerable number of men who expect 
no place or office under any administra- 
tion, we must conclude, that a just and 
wise administration can never be in any 
danger of being removed by an Annual 
Parliament. 

Another fright the hon. gentleman 
seemed to be in, Sir, was, lest by what is 
now proposed we should enable the par- 
liament to usurp the whole government of 
the kingdom, and to treat the king as the 
Long Parliament treated king Charles the 
First; but to any one who considers this 
motion, and recollects the history of that 
unfortunate prince’s reign, this danger 
must appear altogether chimerical. The 
parliament, or rather the mock assembly, 
which authorized that tragedy, was not a 
parliament, or so much as the resemblance 
of a parliament; and therefore we are not 
to judge of what a regular parliament may 
do, from any thing they did. Besides, 
the motion now before us, is so far from 
being a motion for the parliament’s conti- 
nuing to sit till they consent to their own. 
dissolution or prorogation, that the very 
design of the motion is to prevent its being 
in their power to continue sitting for above 
a twelvemonth; and though the crown is, 
by what is now proposed, to be obliged to 
call a new parliament every year, there is 
nothing proposed for obliging the crown 
to allow that parliament to sit for any de- 
terminate time, or not to dissolve or pro- 
rogue it when the crown shall think fit; . 
so that if the parliament should, upon its 
first assembling, appear to be factious, or 
should begin to proceed in a factious man- 
ner, the crown might, notwithstanding any 
thing now proposed, dissolve such a par- — 
liament, and immediately issue writs for 
calling another. Is there, therefore, the 
least ground for apprehending, that the 


crown would, by such a law as is now pro- 


posed, lose all its power over parliaments ; 
or that a factious parliament could conti- 
nue sitting till they had usurped any 
greater share in the government than wifat 
belongs to them? 
Sir, there is nothing in this motion that 
makes it necessary for the crown to allow 
the parliament to sit at all. Writs ma 
be issued, a parliament may be called, 
and yet that parliament may never be al- 
lowed to sit: it may be prorogued from 
time to time till the expiration of the 
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year, and then a new parliament called, 
which may be treated in the same manner, 
notwithstanding any thing proposed by the 
words of this motion: a debate upon this 
subject is therefore premature: whether 
there is to be any clause in the Bill for 
enforcing the sitting, as welkas the calling, 
of a new parliament every year, is what I 
do not know; but if there should be such 
a clause, it would only be an attempt to 
get an express law for what we have ever 
Since the evolution endeavoured to do 
by our constant practice; for by passing 
only an annual Bill for the land-tax, the 
ruait-tax, and for preveniing mutiny and 
desertion, we do as much as lies in our 
power to make it necessary for our sove- 
reign to have a session of parliament every 
year, and as long a session as we please ; 
because we may put oif the passing of 
those bills, till we have done ail that we 
think necessary to be done in that session ; 
‘and I wish something like this had been 
practised in this session: I am very sure, 
the people expected it, when they heard 
of the change made in our administration 
at the beginning of the session ; and will 
be extremely disappointed, and even exas- 
perated, if they see this session ended, 
without any thing done for securing their 
liberties against those dangers, which a 
late report has made apparent to the whole 
nation. 

I hope, I have now answered all the 
material objections made against the Bill 
now proposed, except that of its being un- 
necessary ; for according to what the hon. 
gentleman said who spoke last,/ we have 
no occasion to make any regulation against 
' corruption: nay, we ought not to prevent 
it, if it were in our power; because, as he 
said, it may now and then be of service, 
and even necessary for blunting the edge 
of faction, but can never be of any dan- 
gerous consequence to ourliberties. These 
can never, according to-him, be overturned 
by corruption alone; because, unless vio- 
lence and force be made use of, our peo- 
ple can never be induced by corruption 
alone, to support an administration, who 
are pursuing measures that are apparently 
against the interest, or inconsistent with 
the ‘liberties of the nation. This, Sir, is 
such_a new doctrine, that I am at a loss 
how to answer it. I have always till now 
heard it admitted, that to a free state cor- 


ruption is of all other dangers the greatest, 


because the least sensible. I shail grant, 
that after the people become sensible of 
their danger, the enemies, or the destroy- 
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ers of their liberties must have a force suf- 
ficient to compel thcir submission ; but by 
what means can the enemies of public 
liberty possess themselves of the force re- 
quisite tor this purpose? Sir, it is by cor- 
ruption alone they can possess themselves 
of this force ; and being once possessed of 
it, those they cannot corrupt, they com- 
pel, and those they cannot compel, they 
destroy. This, Sir, is the method by 
which all free states have been destroyed : 
the people are, by corruption alone, in- 
duced to depart from some of the funda- 
mental maxims of their constitution, or to 
delay providing in a proper manner against 
some emergent dangers, and by this means 
some one man, or some set of men, get so 
much power into their hands, and such a 
force at their command, as enables them 
to overturn the constitution. Till they 
have done this, they .carefully conceal 
their designs, and generally put on the 
vizard of liberty, which makes their cor- 


ruption the more successful; for if they — 


were to deal openly and avowedly; if 
they were to tell the corrupted plainly, 
that the bribe they ofered was for their 
liberty, and that if they accepted what 
was oilered, and voted as directed, they 
and their posterity must for ever be slaves: 
I say, Sir, if the corruptors were to make 
use of such piain language, they would 
mect with very little success. “But some 
plausible pretence is always made use of, 
whicn affords an excuse to the abandoned, 
and the proffered bribe so obscures the 
eyes even of those that are not quite aban- 
doned, as prevents their seeing through 
the thin pretence made use of. Thus 
Julius Cesar blinded the Romans, or, at 
least, the multitude in that city, till he 
made himself master of such an army as 
he thought, and afterwards found sufiicient 
for making himself absolute master of that 
famous republic ; and this nation in parti- 
cular ought to observe, that it was an in- 
ordinate desire to humble or conquer 
France, then called Gaul, that was the 
cause of the destruction of Roman liberty. 

Therefore, Sir, though it be admitted, 
that the people of England could not be 
tempted, by corruption alone, to support 
an administration in an open and avowed 
attack upon their liberties; yet upon va- 


rious pretences, rendered feasible by cor- 


ruption, thcy may be tempted to lodge so 


much power in the crown, as may enable 


ministers to make use of open force, if 
ever they should find it necessary; for this 
they will never do, as long as they can ob- 
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tain every thing they desire by corruption 
alone; and the longer they succeed by 
corruption, the more easy and seeure will 
their success become in every future pe- 
riod of time; because when opposition 
has, by long experience, been found to be 
fruitless, it will at last beeome ridiculous, 
and then the few virtuous that may remain 
amongst us, will think of nothing but pass- 
Ing away their time in indolence and ob- 
security. With Mr. Addison, in his tra- 
gedy of Cato, they will all say, 

* When vice prevails, and wicked men bear sway, 

‘ The post of honour is a private station,’ 

But if, by chance, a glimmering of public 
spirit should break forth, as it sometimes 
did, even under the emperors of Rome, 
and our ministers should find, they could 


not carry their point by corruption alone, 


they would then do as the Roman empe- 
rors did; they would make use of that 
power or force which corruption had be- 
fore furnished them with, and pretences 
would be found for removing or destroy- 
ing all those they found they could not 
corrupt. It would then be too late to 
think of'a remedy for the evil, by any Bill 
that could be contrived. ‘ Inter arma si- 
lent leges :’ against force nothing but a 
superior force could prevail; and if the 
army we now keep up should once be as 
much attached to the crown, as Julius 

Cesar’s' army was to him, I should be- 
glad to know, where we could find a force 
superior to that army, considering the pre- 
sent unarmed and undisciplined state of 
the rest of the people of this kingdom. 

' This, Sir, brings to my mind, what the 
hon. gentleman was pleased to say about 
the decline of that warlike spirit, for which 
our ancestors were so famous. The abo- 
lishing of our military tenures might, per- 
haps, have been some cause of this; but 
if our militia had been put upon a right 
footing, the same warlike spirit might have 
been kept up among the people, without 
those incumbrances upon property, which 
were incident to. military tenures, espe- 
cially if our court had taken care to give 
encouragement to, and shewn a dug re- 
gard for gentlemen who studied the mili- 
tary art, and endeavoured to instruct and 
improve the militia of their respective 
counties; but ever since our court began 
to think of a standing army, they have 
made it their business to render our militia 
not only useless but contemptible; and 
they have, at last, so far succeeded, that 
all gentlemen despise having any post or 
¢ammand in the militia, The army and 
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the navy are now the only bodies ef men, 
among whom any sort of military discipline 
is to be learned, or any character ac- 
quired; and even among them, the mili- 
tary art seems to be confined to the little 
punctilios necessary fora review, or other 
ceremonial appearance ; because there has 
not, of late years, been the least encou-. 
ragement for pursuing the study of that 
art any farther. Military merit has never, 
in any of our late military preferments, 
been in the least regarded: nothing but a 
parliamentary interest has been thought 
of; and, therefore, none, or very few of 
the officers of our army or navy, have put 
themselves to the trouble and expence of 
acquiring those qualifications, which, they 
knew could be of no service to them, as to 
their advancement in the army or navy. 
This, Sir, is one of the causes of our hav- 
ing met with so bad success in all our late 
warlike expeditions, and will be the ruin 
both of our army and navy, if our liberties 
be not: soon overturned, or re-established 
upon a firm basis. | 

If our hberties, I mean the shadow as 
well as the substance of liberty, were over- 
turned; that is to say, if parliaments were 
laid aside, military merit might have a 
chance for meeting with some regard, be- 
cause’ our officers would then have no 
other merit to. plead for their advance- | 
ment. On the other hand, if our liberties 
were re-established upon a firm basis; that 
is to say, if ministers were deprived of all 
hopes of gaining the approbation or con- 
sent of parliament, by any other method. 
than that of the rectitude of their mtea- 
sures, no officer could plead any merit 
from his method of voting, either at elec- 
tions or in parliament. He could have no 
other merit to plead for his preferment but 
his military qualifications and conduct ; 
and if any minister made sale of posts in 
our army or navy, or disposed of them to 
undeserving men, on acceunt of some re- 
lation or personal attachment, it would be 
soon taken notice of and condignly pu- 
nished by an independent parliament ; be- 
cause there is nothing more dangerous to 
a free people. Ifthe approbation of par- 
liament were to proceed only from a con- 
viction of the wisdom and rectitude of a 
minister’s measures, could it be more dif- 
ficult for him to obtain the approbation of 
an Annual, than of a Septennial Parlia- 
ment? On the contrary, it would be less 
dificult; because faction is more apt to 
take root and grow formidable in a Sep- 
tennial, than in an Annual Parliament; 
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unless a party, whose opposition to minis- 
terial measures is approved of and ap- 
plauded by the whole nation, except the 
tools of power, is to be called a faction, 
which has been often, and may be the cant 
of a court, but will never be made use of 
by any impartial man, who understands 
what is meant by faction. Therefore, 
what the hon. gentleman meant by your 
making it more difficult for a minister to 
have his measures approved of in parlia- 
ment, can relate to no approbation but 
what is procured by bribery and corrup- 
tion, and consequently was a confession of 
that principle which I am supporting and 
he had been arguing against ; | mean, that 
it would be more difficult for a minister to 
obtain a corrupt majority in an Annual 
than in a Triennial Parliament. - 

From the hon. gentleman’s own shew- 
ing, I therefore think it is plain, that 
while the independency of parliament is in 
any partial degree preserved, we can have 
no true military spirit in our fleets or 
armies. When aminister has by bribery, 
.and by a cunning disposal of commissions, 
posts, and places, made himself master of 
thost of our elections, and has thereby 
made himself secure of having always a 
great majority in parliament, he may ven- 
ture to shew some regard to military 
merit; but till then, if he has the least 
hope of gaining this point, nothing but 
parliamentary merit will be regarded. A 
gentleman of our army or navy may, for 
his own sake, preserve some character as 
to his personal courage; but nothing more 
of the military art will be studied by any 
of them, than what is necessary for a re- 
view or a salute. An army or a squadron 
may be destroyed by the ignorance or in- 
capacity of a commander, but still he will 
be continued in command, if he has but.a 
good stock of parliamentary merit: nay, 
even cowardice itself will be excused in 
an officer, if he has but been diligent in 
betraying his country at elections or in 
parliament. Sir, I will push this argu- 
ment a little farther: I will say, that 
while the shadow of our constitution is 

reserved, that is, while we have any par- 
iament chosen by the people, the effect 
_ must be the same. When a minister has 
by bribery and a cunning disposal of com- 
missions, posts and places, made himself 
master of most of our elections, by the 
same means he acquired that power he 
must preserve it. Parliamentary merit he 
must still make the standard for purchas- 
ing his favour. This he must still prefer 
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to all other sort of merit; and must allow 
it to be an atonement for every defect in 
civil as well as military employments; for 
having disobliged all the men of honour or 
merit in the kingdom, as he must do before 
he can by such means acquire such a 
power, he can depend upon none but the 
worthless and abandoned for his support, 
and their favour he can preserve by no 
othet method than that by which he ac- 
quired it. What a pernicious sort of go- 
vernment, what a farcical form of liberty 
would this be? We must therefore pre- 
serve the substance of our constitution, by 
preserving the independency of parliament, 
or we ought to give up the form, since we 
cannot preserve the substance. 

There is no medium, Sir: the effects of 
side a have of late become so evident, 
that if we do not bring in and pass some 
proper and effectual Bills for securing our 
independency, we ought, I think, to make 
our last will and testament, by bringing in 
and passing one short Bill for vesting all 
the powers of parliament in the king and 
his privy council; which is the easiest and 
most expeditious way of putting an end to 
the form or shadow of our constitution : 
and in my opinion, no gentleman who op- 
poses the first of these expedients, will op- 
poe the last, for any reason but that of 

is being loth to put an end to a market in 
which he has by experience found great 
advantage. 

From what I have said, Sir, it is evident- 
that while our ministers govern, or have 
any hopes of governing by a corrupt par- 
liament, they will never duly encourage or 
promote a true military spirit among our 
soldiers or seamen; and experience, as 
well as reason, must convince us, that 
while they are provided by parliament 
with a standing army, they will discourage 
as much as pe any sort of martial 
spirit or military discipline among the 
rest of the people. Now, Sir, with re- 
gard to the decay of hospitality, and the 
vast resort of our gentlemen of fortune to 
London, I shall grant, that the latter may 
in some measure depend upon fashion; 
but what is it introduced that fashion ? 
Was it not the establishment of Septen- 
nial Parliaments? When the Long Par- 
liament was called in king Charles the 
Qnd’s time, no man supposed that it was 
to continue for seven years, though by 
their complaisance they got themselves 
continued much longer: every one sup- 
posed, that the parliament would be dis- 
solved in two or three years at farthest, er 
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that there would not be a session annually: 
therefore none or few of the members then 
thought of bringing up their families. to 
reside in London: but when the Septen- 
nial Bill was substituted in lieu of the 
Triennial, every. one knew, that there 
would aunt E be a session annually ; 
and by the majority the court had in that 
parliament, the members were. assured, 
that the parliament would not be dissolved 
till near the expiration of the term, which 
made most of the members resolve to take 
_ up their residence .in London; especially 
as many of them had found, by the-course 


of elections for that very parliament, that | 


nothing: but downright bribery could se- 
eure their next election. This introduced 
the fashion, and that fashion has of course 
put an end to our ancient hospitality ; for 
when a nobleman or gentleman goes down 
once in seven years to keep open house at 
-his country seat, and to make all. the 
neighbourhood drunk for a week or two, I 
am surprized to hear it called hospitality. 
So far from being hospitality, it is, Sir, a 
most’ pernicious practice, because it cor- 
rupts the morals of the people, by leading 
them into a course of. idleness and de- 
bauchery, - ©. . we 
This, Sir; leads me to consider the 
effect our Septennial Parliaments have had 
a the honesty, frugality, and industry 
of the people, which the hon. gentleman 
-says, would suffer more from ‘annual, than 
they ever did from septennial elections: 
but. in’ order to prove this, he is guilty of 
what we call, netztio principit ; for he sup- 
poses that. at annual elections there will 
be ‘as. much bribery and debauchery as 
there are now at septennial, which is ex- 
pressly denied, and is indeed impossible, 
because neither courtiers nor country gen- 
tlemen would: be able to bear the expence. 
If Annual Parliaments were restored, our 
country’ gentlemen would then begin 
again to cultivate: their: natural interest in 
their respective counties: for this. purpose 
they would return again to reside at.their 
country seats, where they would, as for- 
merly, entertain their neighbours hospi- 
tably, without tempting them to idleness 
or debauchery; and the elections would 
return so frequently, and.would be of. so 
little value to: courtiers, that it would be 
impossible for them, with all the places 
and pensions a minister could bestow, to 
bribe country gentlemen out of their na- 
tural interest. Therefore, I am convinced, 
hee a short time there would be no 
ribery,. nor any very. expensive public 
(VOL. XII. i. ohne - 
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entertainments at elections; and conse- 
quently the people would be exposed to 
no such temptations to idleness, extrava- 
gance, and debauchery, as they have been 
ever since we had Septennial Parliaments; 
nor would country gentlemen be tempted 


.to reside here in London, where the 


spend their estates in: extravagant fool- 


eries, and. the consumption of foreign 
luxuries: but on the contrary, all those. 


who had any thought of ever having the 


honour to represent their country in par-. 


liament, would be obliged to live at their. 


country seats, where of course they would 


spend their estates in hospitality, and in 
consumption of the produce of neigli-. 


ee farmers. 


_. In short, Sir, the advantages of parlia- 


ments annually chosen are so great, so 
many, and so apparent, that I wonder they’ 
have not been oftener moved for, and: 
more strenuously insisted upon, than I find: 
they have by the Journals of ‘this House. 
The cause of this is certainly to be’ as- 
cribed. to the influence ministers have’ 
always had in this House; for as frequent 
new parliaments are troublesome even to- 
the best of ministers, and of extraordinary 
dangerous consequence to the worst, of 
which this nation has had its full share, I 
do not wonder at ministers taking hold of 
‘all occasions to advise their sovereign got: 
to call a new parliament; ‘and this, yo. 
doubt, was the cause of Edward the 3d‘s 
so often failing to perform: that law, tq 
which he‘had . himself given the royal as- 
sent. The same cause prompted those. 
wicked ministers of Richard the 2d to: 
contrive and practise the method of con- 
tinuing the same parliament for several 
years by prorogation ; and the same cause’ 
prevailed with the first parliament of the 
ate king to turn our Triennial Parliaments’ 
into Septennial; to make the. Bill for that: 
purpose take place for the very parliament: 
then in being, . though it was much ques-: 


_tioned whether or no they hada power to: 


do so: and to make the Bill: perpetual, 
though the chief arguments then offered 
‘in favour of the Bill, could operate no 
farther than for making it temporal. This: 
aversion which ministers in all ages have: 
shewn to frequent elections, is with me,’ 
Sir, as strong an argument as any I have 
mentioned for making them as frequent as’ 
possible ; and consequently for my con-. 
curring with my hon. friend .in this mo- 
tion. ; * 
' The question being then put, “ That 
leave he given to bring ina Bill, to enforce 
[4 B} | 
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the calling ofa new parliament every year, 
after the expiration of the present parlis- 
ment :”? it was carried in the negative by 


Debate in the Commons an the Pawne 
brokers Bul.] Feb. 1A Petition of seve- 
ral persons, under. the denomination. of 
Pawnbrokers, was presented to the House, 
setting forth, . | 
, © That the petitioner's have for many 
years carried on the business of lending 
smal] sums of money upon pledges, great 
numbers af whom have regularly served 
- geven years apprenticeship, and many 
yeara jaurneymen, and have for a long 
time been settled as masters in the busi- 


ness, and have large families epanding ed 
y long 


ap them for their aupport; and 
experience find, that a business of this 
nature is absolutely necessary: in places 
where trade and cammerce flousish; that 
the petitionera have lovg laboured under 
the public reproach and infamy of being 
extartioners, ans great encousagers af 
thieves; which they apprehand is owin 
to misrepreaentations of the nature 
profit of theiy business; for they are sa 
far from being encaumagers of thieves, that 
they very frequently detect them, and 
could aftener do.sa, if authorised to atap 
anuspected persons, which they many times 
dare not da, lest by mistaking pexaans, 
they should subject thenweles to vexe- 
tious and expensive law-syita; that the 
_ petitioners apprehend, their being deamed 
axtartioners arises from cman their 


reputed or, seeming profit. with thd legal | 


inferest. of money, without consilering the 
at expence and labour attending the 
inesa; for the petitionerg hope ta make, 
pear, to the’ satisfaction of this Hause, 


perishing. stocks 
they equld afiord, and wouhl supply the 
honest. and, industrious poor at a cheaper. 
vate than they at present do: that the pe- 
titioners not beifg legally justified in 
teking. more than after the rate of 5/. fox 
the loan of 100 far one year, and not be- 
ing authorised.ta sell the goods pledged 
with them, though:of ever. go. perishable a. 
nature, many vexatious and expensive law- 
suits are daily commenced and: carried. on 
against the petitioners, in respect thereof; 
that, if the business was regulated, and 


anly such as. should appear. to. be honest } 
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end reputable persons ware licensed b 
proper autherity to follew the same, 
would nat only be of mugh greater service 
te the honest and industrious poor, but of 
publie benefit, by hindering persons of illx 
fame. and reputation from acting therein, 
which at present ig teo much practised, 
and fram whose ill oondnct the public 
odium, conceived againat the business, hag 
arisen; that the petitioners, being cansci» 
aus of their innocence, are very desirous 
of having their husiness and practices ex~ 
amined into, and are ready ta do every 
thiag in their pawer to give light inta the 
game; not in the least deubting but, upon 
the strictest enquiry, they shall be sa 
happy as not only to wipe off the unmerit- 
calumny a 6 have so long groaned 
under, hut that they: shall be so regulated 
by this House, as tg be able to carry on 
their business, for the future, with credit 
and reputation ; and therefore praying the 
House to take the premises into conside- 
ration, and grant such relief therein, as ta 
the Howse shall seem —— 
Which Petition waa ordered ta be upon 
tha table; aud an the 6th, it wag further 
ordered taba voferred to the consideration 


of the committee, to whom the Bill mere 


pinged to let vat the, peceiving of 
D goads, by the regulating of pawa- 
hrokers, ig conpmitted. es 


‘The Substance of tha Anguments*. made 


use of, pro and ovx, in tha debate, in reja- 
tien to. the Pawnbrokers Bill, were as fole 


We & 

For the Bill is was’ advanced, That, 
‘among patient dhe which Laces ees 
pravity r tupor us, ich nob 
Qaly. the general: prosperity, of the public, 
but the private happiness of families, and 
the personal safety of individuals, ia en-~ 
'dangered, it ia tume far the legislature ta 
tara, its views upon the robberies and vio- 
lences, committed, nos in obscure and re- 


| mote provinces, not in unfrequented roads 
bea i 


retreats, but in the face of day, in 

the streets of: the mefgropolis, and in| 
defiance of the magistrate’s authority; 
not with hope of ¢gscaping discovery, bub 
with the resolution of resisting coercions, | 
and with an appearance of strength supe 
rior to law, and with confidence of escapa 

ing justice, by. force and multitude. . 
That this‘ effrontery and temerity of 
wickedness has arisen to a height not 
‘known. before, is however admitted; and 
. 


* From the Gentleman’ Magazine, 
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as all effects have prepertionats eauses, it 
is not te be saiagitied that thefts wonld 
have become thore ¢ommén, had they not; 
by some means or other, been made rhoré 
safe or more easy than in former tintes, 
What these means are I have éndea: 
veuréed to discover; and hothifg is more 
probable than that they have of late fouhd 
some confetleratés more useful, mote 
active, and more faithful than ih forther 
tirnes, by whose assistance they ean carry 
on their villainiés with greater security, 
and obtain moré certain advantages front 
successful rebberies, . Thesé confederates, 
wheever they aré, it is our business to des 
feat; and as there is no class of men wore 
likely to engage in suel: praetices than 
those who lend nioney upon pledges, a set 
of men daily aéting in defiance of the 
most salutary laws, atid laughing to scorn 
the repeated efforts of the modt vigilant 
megistrates, therefore nothing can be inore 
| than to lay some restraints upen 
pawabro whom I considered as the 
chief agents of corruption ; as the wretehes 
by whter all wickedinesd is encouraged, 


and b 
ime debauched 
That I may not be thought te offer a 
charge se attocious without proof, I shall 
Ptepdse it to be considered by the House, 
that the increase of all sorta of felonies of 
late years must indisputably be the effact 
of some method that thieves have found of 
Pan aera of thei phinder with security; 
it cannot be securely trusted te any, 
but persons, whosé intérest obliges thent 
t) conceal tli¢ir practices: This being a 
fact universally notorious, it rethains to 
britig these receivers to light, that thé in- 
dignation of their country may fail upon 
them, and that they nay be distinguished 
by lasting cliaracteristics of infanty. In 
thisenquiry, dark as it may at first appear, 
no one. can be at a loss, that will mpars 
tially attend totlie following circumstances: 
If we examine what passes at the periodi- 
eal distributions of justice, there will: be 
found scatcely a sessions in. which semé of 
tlie practices of the pawnbrokets are not 
openly detected; nor is there a Sézsiuns- 
paper in which they are not publicly stig 
taatized. If, therefore, any regard. is to 
be paid: to the universdl opinion of thé 
judges, to the private sentiments of the 
magistrates, and the public and: repeated 
prosecutions against persons of this: busi- 
ness, for one species: of iniquity or ano- 
ther, it must be allowed that they are the 
pest of the community. And it is greatly 


cd 
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to be. wonderell dt, that any set of men will 
yet dave to persist in the exdtcise of a pro- 
fedsion, the avowed principle of which ap< 
pe ditectly reépughant to the known 

s of the realm. But the éxorbitant 
profit which they acquire; makes them 
insensible of the expénsive suits they are 
obliged to defend, the frequent censures 
ef the courte, and the scotn and contempt 
ef every hénest' man. 

1. If we considér the privacy: of their 
transections, it will affotd an incontestable 
ptoof ef their unwarrantabld proceddings. 
Does any tradesinan, fotowmg an honest 
and ldudable einploynient, trdnsact his 
businegs iw secret? Is pot an open shop, a 
constant concourse of customer's, and a 
pablie shew of trade, of infinite benefit dnd 
sah a to every ond exercisidp a lawful 
ptofessien? Why is it met so with the 
pawnbrokers? To what purposé are their 
private boxes; where one customer cannvt 
see the fhee of andther? Thé réason is 
obvious; the oné, conscious of his own im 
tegrity, nét in the least fearful of having 
his actidns serutinized in the cledrest light, 
bliely offers his business ard practice to 
the view of all mankind; while the other, 
équally constious of the immorality of his 
practices, desires nothing so much ag att 
impenetrable obscurity. These are the 
places in whieh thievés cat with secori 
dispose of their booty; servaitts rai 
fieney Upon any thing; of which they 
have defrauded their mastets; and where 
handictaftémen, who, from the nature 
of their respéctive trades, mrust be ens 
trusted with other men’s property, have a 
ready opportunity to disposd ef thosd 
poe A violate the trusts so nécessa- 
rily ay ee inthem. . 

2; This business, fat from being. of 
amy servite to the industrious poor, will, 
upot examination, appear to be calcu 
lated for the encouragement and support 
of idle and disorderly persons, and greatly 
tending to distress all the honest and in- © 
dustrious part of mankind, wlio shall be 
unhappily reduced to use this: method for 
a: sup Ye 2 

It 18 riot to be imagined any person, 
who has not behaved himself in some man 
ner mest netoriously scandalous, should, 
fipon any etnergincy, be so destitute of 
friends, as not to rdise so trifling a sum as 
these poor generally borrow, espe- 
cially Pee be ole a security of three 
times the value in hand : ‘this is so small a 
favour, that it hardly deserves the name of 
one; yet by this, incensiderable as it 1s, 
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the person might be enabled to pursue his 
occupation till he had acquired.money to 
redeem his pledge, by paying the debt, 
with lawful interest for the same, (if de- 
manded ;) by this means that very person 
might soon be in. a capacity to grant the 
same favour to another, which he has so 
seasonably received himself. . i 
But if he applies to a pawnbroker, it is 
next to an impossibility he should ever 
extricate himself from his necessitous - cir- 
cumstances: for the exorbitant interest of 
50, 60 or 100 per cent. instead of. enrich- 
ing, or assisting the borrower, impo- 
verishes: him daily, and must bring on 
greater calamities, and end in absolute 
ruin and beggary.  - . 
. Experience sufficiently confirms this ob- 
servation, that if the lowest class of people 
can, by any means, procure a present sub- 
sistence, their care seldom extends farther 
than their immediate wants: it is to this 
want of reflection in the multitude that the 
pawnbroker owes his ill-gotten fortune. 
His riches increase in proportion to the 
follies and extravagance of mankind; he 
is nourished by the sweat and labour of 
thousands, whom he daily preys upon, and 
who must inevitably be ruined and starved, 
_ to give. him affluence and greatness. The 
nearer approaches his customers make to 
want, the farther they are removed from 
shame : thushaving pledged every moveable 
they can spare, and, in all probability, paid 
the value of them twenty-fold in interest, 
necessity prompts them to make free use 
of the property. of their neighbours, when- 
soever it may happen to fall into their 
hands, to which their intimateacquaintance 
with their friend the pawnbroker does not 


a little contribute, who, they are well as-. 


sured, will not ask any questions they do 
not care to answer. And thus the scene, 
which was begun only with want and folly, 
ends in complete ruin, and consummate 
villainy. | 

If these practices come to light, a case 
which rarely happens, and you hint to the 
pawnbroker the enormity of .the practice 
of receiving stolen goods, he answers you, 
with great calmness, * That truly he had 
no reason to suspect the honesty of the 
man, having dealt with him a long time, 
and never found him guilty of any fraud.” 

Having thus shewn the detriment of this 
business to the industrious poor, it re- 
mains to examine, whether it 1s not a great 
encouragement to wicked. and dissolute 
persons. As it is an allowed maxim, that 
no man grows completely wicked at once, 
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the greatest caution: ought to be used to 
deter mankind from the first approaches 
tovice, and to lay all: possible dlficulties 
in their way to the enjoyment of their de- 
structive pleasures. And can any more 
probable method be suggested to attain 
that end, than the suppressing a business, 
which is a secret fund for the supply of 
all persons vieiously inclined? = - «es : 
lt is here the extravagant tradesman 
may supply himself with means to gratify 
his darling vice: and it is here (when by 
his extravagant courses he has reduced 
himself and family to beggary) he can 
lodge his goods in security, in defiance of 
the law, and to the: manifest injury, or, 
perhaps, utter-ruin of his creditors. - For, in 
this chaos of iniquity the distinction of 
property is no more heard of: for the 
pawner, or his assignee, have no other 
security for the return of their goods but 
the honour of the pawnee, which we may 
reasonably suppose not to be of so deli- 
cate and scrupulous a nature as to inter- 
fere with his interest. # 
_ And to explain the iniquity of this bu- 
siness still farther, it may be necessary 
just to mention some instances of the ex- - 
orbitancy of the interest taken; and then 
considering the indigency of the persons 
upon whom this exaction must fall, it will 
appear that this pretence of benefit.to the 
oor is entirely without any colour of 
oundation. On the contrary, that it is 
absolutely impossible, in the nature of 
things, that any poor person, who is obliged 
to borrow money in this manner, can be 
ever able to support himself. under such 
execrable extortion. 
First let us consider the interest taken. 
upon 20s. for a month, which is usually 
6d. that is, exactly 30 per cent. a demand 
in itself enough to astonish any honest 
man to hear; yet this is a case. rarely 
happening to the very poor people, saa 


| most commonly borrowing such 


sums as one, two, or, at the most, five 
shillings, and are obliged to submit to a 
still more grievous exaction. When we 
consider that a half-penny taken upon the 
loan of 1s. fora week, nay, even a day (as- 
the case often happens) appears to be 
216 per cent. in the one instance, and 
1,300 per cent. in the other, it would be 
extremely impertinent to spend. time in. 
offering more instances on this head. 
These considerations are sufficient to con- 
vince ‘every one, that a business of this na- 
ture is entirely calculated to encourage 
felony, and all other.vices; that it is the 
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greatest oppression upon the poor and 
needy; a set of people, who, from the 
consideration of their own want of power, 
ought always to be most tenderly preserv- 
ed, and protected from any extortion 
whatsoever. A business destructive of 
fair trade, the bulwark of this nation; a 
business carried on in defiance of the laws 
of the realm, and the uniform sentiments 
of all honest men; a business from 
whence, as it appears, no single benefit 
can possibly be derived, yet abounding 
with every ingredient. destructive to so- 
ciety, professed by men under no regula- 
tion,* left at liberty to commit whatever 
their own interest:may prompt them to; 
men of mean and desperate fortunes, gin- 
sellers, ale-house keepers, and professors 
_of other businesses equally conducive to 
immorality and vice. -From the consi- 
deration of these circumstances, this af- 
fair appears to deserve the serious atten- 
tion of the public, and that it is highly ne- 
cessary to put an immediate restraint at 
least, if not a total stop, to. practices of so 
pernicious and universal a nature. — 


In favour of the Pawnbrokers the fol- 
lowing Arguments were offered: : 


The persons whose practices the Bill 
now under our consideration is intended 
to restrain, are so generally loaded with 
public detestation, that they cannot hope 
easily to find an apologist ; but this diffi- 
culty ought to determine some among us 
to rise up in their favour, and offer to 
the consideration of the House what may 
have been suggested by them in their own 
defence; for it is a maxim, from which, 
i hope, we shall never depart, that no 
man is to be condemned before he has 
_ been heard. - 3 

The crime of receiving stolen goods, I 
hope, ‘I shall not.be suspected of any de- 
sign to extenuate. Nothing is more ap- 
parent than that its guilt is at-least equal 
with that of theft, and consequently the 
discovery, conviction, and punishment of 
those who commit it would be of the 
highest advantage to the happiness and 
security of society. But as this is a crime 
of almost the highest pature, it would be 
extremely unjust to impute it to a whole 
body men, without full evidence 
and irresistible conviction, lest the repu- 
tation of many innocent persons should 
suffer by a false and arial aupposition of 
guilt. And it is to be remembered, that 
this opinion, though general and popular, 
38 not supported by any evidence of facts, 
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and therefore cannot claim much credit, 
if calmly and without prejudice consider- 
ed; and perhaps a close examination ma 
show that the infamy of combining with 
thieves has unfortunately fallen upon men 
who are most zealous to apprehend them, 
and bring them to punishment. 
' This assertion, however extraordinary it 
may be thought, yet appears to me so pro- 
bable, that it at least deserves our con- 
sideration ; for it seems to me to be the 
voice of reason, and therefore I cannot 
but expect that it will be confirmed by 
experience. From the exactest calcula- 
tions it appears, that a pawnbroker cannot 
on his business, in a degree sufficient 
to support the common expence of life, 
with a capital less than 2,000/. (though 
their capitals, rated at a mean ‘proportion, 
may be reckoned at three.) Such a sum, 
if the patrimony of a pawnbroker, will be 
ceftainly sufficient to put him above the 
temptation of knowingly receiving stolen 
goods; and it may be presumed that his 
education, or. natural understanding, wilt 
teach him not to risk the forfeiture of such 
a fortune, and his liberty for 14 years, for 
so small a profit as he can be supposed - 
to gain by violating the laws in such 


cases. If the capital he trades upon is 
borrowed, he must certainly’ be a man of 


good reputation, and believed above any 
actions thus odious and wicked, or his 
creditors must be mad who trust him with 
their substance. 
. This imputation, however universal, is 
not supported by instances of pawnbrokers 
convicted of offences of this nature; for 
notwithstanding the utmost vigilance of 
the magistrates, to which may be added 
the insurmountable prejudice of juries, not 
three pawnbrokers (that is, housekeepers 
following that: business) have, since the 
commencement of the act, which makes 
it felony knowingly to receive stolen goods, 
been convicted of that offence. 
As nothing is more ‘frequent than for 
thieves to betray one another, to be ad- 
mitted evidence against their accomplices, 
and to save themselves by convicting 
others, whence comes it, (if the receipt of 
stolen goods, pean them to be so, is 
part of the pawnbrokers business) that 
they are not included in their informations, 
aad almost as frequently convicted as the 
thieves themselves? Yet, though this must 
be the necessary consequence of such 
dealing, nothing of this nature has ever 
hitherto happened. - 
. But it has been urged, that the frequent 
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appearance of their names in the Sessions- 
r, makes it evident they are the chief 
receivers of stolen goods. ‘This indeed has 
an appearance of truth, and certainly has 
very much conduced to throw an odium 
n the business; but when examined, 

is found to have no other foundation than 
this, that several persons living in obscure 
ces, retailing spirituous hquors, keep- 
Ing night-cellars, or other disorderly 
houses, make it their practice to buy 
stolen goods, and wher such goods aredis- 
covered in their hands, to obviate the 


_ proof of having knowingly bought stolen 


re 


chase them with the apparent value 


brokers appear at the Old-Bailey 


goods, which naturally arises from the 
comparison of the price at which they ci 
thing purchased, they declare themselves 

wnbrokers, and that they had no 
remefit from the. smalness of the sum lent 
upon the pledge, as it was always redeent- 


_ able upon the payment thereof, with the 


interest, and was all the borrower at that 


time 3a ghee This subterfuge, not yet 


detected, has not only screened many 
Villainies from punishment, but. has ex- 


_ tended its consequences wu. that. whole 
wretches 


class of men, among whith these 
accasionally enlist themselves. 

- it is indeed sie to be lamented, that 
the papers in which the eT 
Sessions are 


the magistrates at the 


are so often found inaccurate, and thatthe 


characters of innocent persens are fre 


quently injured by the subtilty of villains; 
but even as those papers are at present 


published, if mankind were as much in 
clined to take the favourable ae tlie in- 
vidious side of the quastion, if they as 
mutch delighted in clearing the reputations 
ef their neighbours, as in calumniating 
and aspersing them, it: would appear froz 
those narratives of the punihment of 
wickedness, that greater miumbers of pawn- 
‘ Wpom ac- 
count . goods:and felons which they have 
stopt, than upen account. of stolen. 8 
ried they have received. sos 

. The very nature of their business, and 
the prejudice of mankind formed against 
them, make. it incumbent upen them, if 


‘they are. not entirely void. of reftection, to 


be more watchful in this particular than 
any other set of men. For they have re- 
eewved fatal conviction of the prepos 
sessions of mankind, nor can it possibly be 
from the lenity of the: alah giver 
against them, that they can be encouraged 
to act so villainous and. so foolish a: part. 


_ Eor, asit.is mot impossible but the most 
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henest as well as the. most cautious person 
may be imposed upon, let us take a view of 
the consequence of such an oversight in the 
pawnbroker. His shop and warehouse 
are at all times opef to.a search; and if 
he is 80 unfortunate a4 to have inadvér- 
tently received any thing stolen, he is the 
greatest sufferer, sh Cagis Sie to delivet 
the goods, and lose money which he 
had been persuaded to lend, antl embar- 
raseed with the trouble and expence of dt- 
tending the proseeution of thé thief, as a 
witness against him. Nor had it been very 
uncommon for a pawnbtoker to be exit 
mined, and his reputatiot in fc ate 
tacked, for the receiving @ ple upon 
which he niay have left two or three 
shillings, when hie profit arieing. therefrém 
would have beett no more than 4 peany or 
twe-pence, and he has sometimes beet 
obliged te defend hinself against a vend= 
tious-and infamdus. prosecution. 3 
And it may net be improper to remark 
the absurdity of supposing that @ set of 
men encouraging theft and rapiné should 


Stop suspicious a and picious 
cords and, as daily experience shews it 
to be their frequent practice, atlvertise 
them in the public papers. It a also 
civil agi chron ripe eee 

> great danger, he at present 
stan, which attends the stopping persons 
or goede upon suspicion, these people fre- 
quently have dose it, amd, it is to: be fear- 
ed, sometimes to their cest. | 

It Khas been remarked, with m@ch acri« 
mony dad confidence, that the 
with which this business: is negociated, 16 
afr ihcontestable preof of its iniquity and 
illegality. Ithasbeen observed, that amore 
profeund secfety is used in this business 
than in any other; and that the pawse 
brokers have -private closets, where their 
customers canmot see the faces of oné 
another. ee 

To this it may be anewered, that. this 
business is of @ particular kind. It must 
be considered, that secrecy isthe basis df 
all credit, and credit the support of trade ; 
there is consequently a necessity in all 
countries where commerce floutishes, that 
men of business, who are urexpectedly 
called upon for oxy taoney, should. have 
an intmediate:resort to. some certain friend) 
where they thay be supplied and. net exe 
posed. Let. us suppose a tradesman: to 
want 10/. to satisfy a dealer, pay off his 
journeymen, or for any other pressing: oo- 
casion; if he’ must necessarily. go into. a 
public: shop, known for carrying. om the 
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business of lending money, there to bor- 
row whatever he may want, his rma 
and business being there exposed to 
mankind, it is greatly to be doubted, whe- 
ther even the giving him the sum he 
wants, would be a sufficient recompence 
for the loss of his credit. And ae these 
occasions for sudden supplies may fre- 
a make it necessary for him to use 
ese shops, his being seen there two or 


three times would be sufficient to blast his | 


name, and precipitate his ruin. > 
therefore, is the soul of credit, and it may 
with justice be asserted, that if the ac- 
eidental necessities ef every trader were 
publicly exposed, it would be impossible for 
many, who ace in reality in a prosperous 
atate, to avoid bankruptcy ; ee dombatieen 
instances have been known, where men of 
large fortuneg, not haying ready menoy to 
answer a present and unexpected demand, 
have become bankrupts, when they have 
had 10,000/. remaiming after the payment 
of all their. debts. And this ip enengh to 
demonstrate the necessity for secrecy in 
such transactions, to which the pawn- 
brokers have hitherto adhesed with great. 
strictness, in to the persons they 
deal with, unless ia cases where goods have. 
afterwards appeared to be stolen. It is 
certainly therefore more convenient for a 
alc wanting an immediate: supply to 
reow: it of a pawnbroker, than to request 

it of any friend, where he will probably 
meet with a refusal, or, if he succeeds, the 
time lose in raising a small sum may: 
amount. to more than the intevest and 
charges he would be obliged to pay toa 
breker. Add to this, that he makes 
imself'a slave to his fovend’s discretion, 
ae well as generosity ; for imprudence, or 
vanity, op an accidental di may bring 
the whole transaction to light, and ex- 
pose him to the world. And if he should 
be so y afterwards as to arrive to. any 
degree of affluence, the obligation can 
never be discharged ; it is the subject of: 
, pespene roach, and perhaps apretence. 
or perpetual demands. ‘These considera 


. tions induce men to apply: to. the pawn- |’ 


 brekevs, where they are sure.of an imnie- 
diate and secret supply :,and the obligation. 
is reciprocal, as in all other trades, be-. 
tween the trader. and his customer. 

And, to give plain and coavincing proo’: 
of the impossibility, as the law now. stands, 
of the pawnbroker’s. dealing safely in. any 
other manner, it is to be observed, that no: 
time being. limited. for vedemption of 


pledges, wicked and designing people: 


om the Pawnbrokers Bill. 
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justi 
with the same reason-that pawnbrokers-are: 
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goods, the value of which is noe 
Intrinsic, and not proposing to redeem 
are sure they are sold, have 

an opportunity, by bringing an action, to 
swear things to be of ten times their real 
value. And, upon other occasions, to 
offer to the pa et five per cent. upon 
which he cannot live, and if he refuses toe 
eomply with the profit, ‘to commence 4 

osecution against him. 

It has likewise been a frequent practice 
to bring witnesses, m order that if the 
pewrbsoker should take more than five 
per cent. (upon which, a3 will hereafter be 
demonstrated, he canmot live) they may 
have an apportunity of bringing actions 
against him ‘upon the statute, and t. 


of subjecting him to the forfeiture of treble 


the money ent. ‘ : 
It ia, hawever, not necessary te dwell 
longer upon this.cireumstance, because it 


ip the comnion practice of the trade’ to 


tvansact business in the open shop, and 
before witnesses, if they have no previous 
reason to suspect the persons offering the 
pledge, andthe pledger himself does not 
desire to negociate im secret. : : 

It: ie objected, and not without seme 
degree of seeming reason, that this trade 
is, an encouragement to idle and thought- 
less pevsons, who, while they can be sup- 

ied in this manner, will extend their care 
no. further than their present. wants; and 
that this is a method convenient for bank- 


Tupts. to seerete their goods, and deftaud 


their creditors. 

To this: % may be answered, that as 
pawnbrokers ave obliged, at the taking of 
their ese to. make such an allowance: 
as will be sufficient at the end ef two 
years to. reimburse them their principal, 
4 is meet in ee 
quence, be so e a way for an 
lent person to pledge his gaods:as to setP 
them, whereby he will rawe-a fourth more 
than the: pawnbreker will lend him. And 
certainly: no person whe lends money car 
be-deemed culpable for the misapplication: 
gg td rahe gar ag : “s 

is abjection may be urged with equal: 
ag every: other des pad 


on this apceunt, it may: be-de-. 


creed! by the- parliament that, in qrder to- 


put astop:toinlolence, extravagance, and 
ra ® general: restraint should’ be 
put upon. all traders, prohibiting: then to- 


traffic with an extravagant or indiscreet: 


person. for his’ property, lest he should 


mitapply the money it produces; for the* 
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case, when it is considered, will be found 
in every circumstance the same. . 

_ With regard to bankrupts it is not very 
likely, that, if they are inclined to defraud 
their creditors, they will apply to pawn- 
brokers for assistance, since they can 
never be at aloss where to sell their goods 
and appropriate to themselves the whole 
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“never put them on, should be obliged to 
sell them, they. would be looked upon as 
second hand clothes, and he would find it 

extremely difficult to procure a dealer who 
would afford to give him 5/. To descend 
to lower instances ; if a poor woman is ob- 
liged to sell her apron for twelve -pence, 
she will not be able to procure one equally 


value, without danger ofdiscovery; where- | good a week after for eighteen-pence, 


as, when they are only pledged, they 
might be produced by accident, -or‘the 
honesty of the pawnbroker, and their cre- 
ditors might recover their debts, and the 
bankrupt suffer for his crime. __.  s 
It is farther advaneed, that pawnbroking 
instead of assisting, tends to oppress the 
industrious poor, to whom it would be 
more advantageous to sell the goods than 
be obliged to 


for the loan. But a calculation, which, to 


any person who is the least acquainted | 


with the difference between buying and 
selling of furniture or wearin 
must appear far below the truth, will un- 
deniably evince, that the business of a 
pawobroker is of real and daily advantage 
to the necessitous andhonest. Suppose a 
mean tradesman has a necessary call for 
10s. which, his credit being bad, he is ob- 
liged to raise of a pawnbroker, by pledg- 
ing a necessary garment: this, at the pre- 
sent rate of interest psually taken by the 
pawnbrokers, he may redeem at any time 
within a month, upon payment of three- 
pence, within two months upon payment 
of sixpence, and three-pence a month for 
any time long or short the pledge shall 
remain unredeemed. If we suppose this 
business wholly suppressed, anil the man 
obliged to sell that garment, he must, 
when his circumstances will permit, fur- 
nish himself with another, which we will 
say, for argument sake, is of equal good- 
ness ; this, experience in trade will prove 
not possible to be done for less than 14s. 
The reason of such disproportion is mani- 
fest, in that the buyers of cast-off clothes 
trade upon small capitals, which they must 
return at large profits, and not being cer- 
tain to find a customer whom that garment 
will exactly suit, common prudence directs. 
them to, give much less hi 

the owner, and the buyer of the one must. 
have a profit as well as the seller of .the. 
other, which together will put the person. 
to the expence above-mentioned to re-in- 
state himself. Suppose, for example, .a 
suit of men’s clothes of broad cloth, which. 
it is very well known usually costs 8/. . If 


pay an exorbitant interest | 


apparel, | 


though she might at a pawnbroker’s re- 
deem the tame apron at the expiration of 
a month for.a halfpenny. : 7 

These instances are sufficient to shew 
the great disadvantage it would be to peo- 
ple of inferior rank, were they obliged to 
sell their goods; and if we consider the 
case with regard to persons of higher 
condition, the great loss they must sus-. 
tain is no less obvious. If a man is ob- 
liged to part with a piece of plate, the im- 
mediate loss will. be three-pence an ounce 
in the weight of .the silver, and sixpence 
for the duty, and even in plate of common. 
workmanship, a shilling an ounce for the 
fashion, amaunting in the whole to one. 
Shilling arid ninepence an ounce. . This 
loss must be submitted to, if the money, is 
wanted only for a week or fortnight, and 
in jewels, lace, and some other things, it. 
would be far more considerable. | 

Thus far the practices of pawnbrokers 
have, in my opinion, appeared to be de- 
fensible; but there still remain prejudices 
against them which ought tobe examined, 
and which perhaps nothing but examina-. 
tion is requisite to remove. It 4s gene- 
rally, and hitherto without any public con- 
tradiction, alleged, that this business flou- 
rishes most when others decline. But 
surely the very nature of it, when it is close- 
ly inspected, will shew that it depends. 
upon the vigour of trade, and the quick 
circulation of money; for from thence. 
frequent occasions for small sums must. 
arise, and the borrower will thereby be. 
enabled to discharge the loan and the. 
interest, which is not to be expected when. 
commerce is destroyed, and necessity 
every day increasing. | 

It has been urged, with an eager, and, 
I believe, with an honest zeal, that the in- 


an the value to | terest taken by the pawnbroker for the 


sum advanced is so exorbitant, that if such. 
means are often taken, the unhappy bor-. 
rower is soon made destitute of all means 
of raising a future supply, and the pawn-. 
brokers have accordingly been charged 
with cruelty and extortion. 

_As this objection seems to be of great 


@ person having made up such a suit, and | weight, it shall be considered, first, as it is 
4 
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stated by those gentlemen who have pro- 
duced it, and afterwards an attempt shall 
be made to exhibit the facts as they really 
stand, and it will most certainly be made 
appear that the interest, or more properly 
the profit, of the pawnbroker is not equal 
to the profits of any other retail trader. 
The instances given by the gentlemen for 
the Bill were, that sixpence taken upon the 
_loan. of one pound for a month is exactly 
30 per cent. that a half-penny taken upon 
the loan of one shilling for a week is about 
116 per cent. and for one day about 1,300 
per cent. That these cases are truly 
stated, and often happen in the course of 
their trade, and that the calculations are 
extremely just, shall not be denied. 

To the first of these instances, if it may 
not give offence to put a pawnbroker upon 
the footing of a trader, there is not a 
trader living, who having a month ago 
bought a commodity for which he gave 
one pound, will think his conscience in the 
least loaded if he should now sell it again, 
and thereby gain one shilling, which is 60 
per cent. and double what the pawnbroker 
generally takes. With regard to the other 
instances, the profit upon first view ap- 
pears exorbitant and oppressive ; but will, 
when considered, be found to be so trifling, 


that this objection must necessarily fall to 


the ground. 
As the largest profits are taken upon 


the smallest pledges, it will be necessary 


only to give one instance, where in the 
case of ghe most exorbitant profits, with 
regard to the money lent, and where the 
borrower must at least pay 1,300 per cent. 
per ann. the pawnbroker does not get the 
cominon price of time and wages of labour. 
. Suppose a man, whose capital is 2,000/. 
able to lend 5/. of it in the sums of one 
shilling each every morning, and the goods 
pledged should be redeemed thé same 
night, which no pawnbroker ever yet saw, 
by which he will gain 1,300 per cent. per 
ann. upon that part of his capital. This 
must necessarily be divided into 100 par- 
 cels, each of which isto be examined into 
as to the value whether sufficient, is to be 
folded up and carried into a warehouse, 
where it is to be disposed in a proper place 
. appointed for its particular sortment, so as 


to be found at a moment’s warning; the: 


parcel must be likewise billed or ticketed, 
sufficiently to denote the goods, the owner, 
the time of pledging, and the sum lent: it 
must likewise be entered in a book to the 
same purpose; when it is called for, it 
must be fetched out of the. warehouse, 
VOL, XHT. ~ 
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which is usually up two pair of stairs, the 
bill must be cancelled, the book dis- 
charged, and the delivery entered in a de-. 
livery book, which is absolutely necessary, 
in order to see that the goods are brought 
to account; so that upon the whole there 
must be at least twenty words written. All 
this and warehouse-room are of absolute 
necessity; and supposing a man and one 
servant capable of transacting this business, 
the profits will be 100 halfpence, which is 
4s. 2d. gained by two persons in a day, 
out of which house-rent is to be paid. 
Let us now for a moment forget that we. 
are considering the profit of that hated 
animal, the avaricious pawnbroker, and 
supposing so much business done, and no 
money passing at all, we must allow the 
profit not to amount to common wages. 
Having given an instance of the fallacy 
which attends the considering profits taken 


by the pawnbroker, merely as interest, or 
ag a compensation arising to him princi- 


pally for the loan of the money in small 
sums, it will be necessary to consider his 
profit upon large pledges, and lastly to see 
what upon the whole he gains yearly by 
his capital, which, as I have before ob- 
served, must be upwards of 2,000/. or he 


cannot support his expence, as has been 


just mentioned. . No pawnbroker was yet 
capable to employ five pounds of his capi- 
tal in this manner; and if it should so 
happen, as that he would thus employ 1004. 
he must necessarily keep forty servants to 
transact this particular branch of business, 
which, the profits not being sufficient to 
maintain them, must inevitably ruin him. 
As the pawnbrokers, upon that, part of 
their stock which is redeemed, usually 
make about 30 per cent. some part of their 
capital must necessarily lie by to answer 
present demands. Great part is out upon 
dead stock, or pledges, which da not re- 
turn; they are, as the law now stands, 
subject to vexatious suits, and other ex- 
pences, they are so frequently tricked and 
imposed upon, that upon the whole their 
capitals, one with another, as it appears 
uncontradicted, produce no more than 16 
or 17 per cent. The misfortunes and ha- 
zards these men are subject to from the 
wickedness and crafts of those laying plots 
to defraud them, and all other’ inconveni- 
ences to which they are exposed for want 
of a regulation, fall in the consequence 
upon the honest and’ industrious poor, 
ftom whom the pawnbroker is obliged to 
take a larger interest than would other- 
wise be necessary to compensate the ca- 
[4C] . “s 
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sualties and inconveniences which he so 
often suffers. But to answer all objections 
that have been made to the business, the 
persons following it have nothing more at 
heart than to be put under such restric- 
tions as the legislature shall think condu- 
cive to the public promeny, and for that 
purpose have with great Gandour sub- 
mitted their business to the strictest exa- 
mination. 3 . 

. This Argument had such an effect on 
the House, that the first Bill was altered, 
and the following provisions were made : 

“That every pawnbroker shalt. be li- 
cenced by the justices of the peace at the 
quarter sessions ; that in ordef thereto he 
shall give public notice in the Gazette 
three times before the time of licensing ; 
that he be a housekeeper, or person who 
has served an apprenticeship, and of good 
reputation ; that he follow no other busi- 
ness or profession ; that he constantly keep 
a fair and regular entry-book of the pledges 
he receives, the time when, and the money 
lent ; that upon every pledge of more than 
the value: of 20s. he shall give a receipt to 
the party pledging it; that he shall be 
obliged to produce the pledge, thereby to 
give the owner an opportunity of selling 
it, if he is not able to redeem it; that 
upon producing to him warrant, 
he shall immediately search his warehouses 
and books, and produce the goods in ques- 
tion, if possessed thereof. The rate of his 
interest and reward for his trouble is set- 
tied at one-third less than now taken ; 
which, supposing there are no more than 
200 pawnbrokers trading at an average 
upon 2,000/. capitalseach, will be a saving 
to the industrious poor of at least 20,0001, 
per ann. It is further provided, that every 
person, upon paying the premium, may 

revent his goods, if net perishable, from 

eing sold; that in cases of bankrupts ef- 
fects being pledged, the pawnbroker shall 
be entitled te but 5%. per cent. and the 
pawnbroket be empowered to stop suspi- 
cious persons, and carry them before a 
magistrate; and that it shall be lawful for 
every pawnbroker to sell the pledges, if 
' not peecined: or the premium discharged, 
within one year.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Supolies. 
February 6. The Committee of Ways an 
Means came to this Resolution ; “« That the 
several duties on Salt, and also on red and 
white Herrings, delivered out for home- 
consumption, which, by an act of 14 Geo. 
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2, Were continued and granted to his 
majesty, his heirs and succéssors, until 
March 25, 1753, be further continued from 
March 24, 1752, to March 25, 1759, 
which Resolution was agreed to by the 
House.* | 

* The following ?s from the MS. Partramgn- 

TARY JouRNAL of the Hon. PHILI 
 YORKE. 


Feb. 1. Mr. Chancellor of the Exches 
quer in the Committee of Supply ac- 
emcee ti the House, that his majesty had 
ound it necessary in the interval of par- 
liament to make use of the power given him | 
by the Clause of Credit * inthe Appropria- — 
tion Act, and had out of the monies therein 
granted, issued certain sums in pursuance 
of the treaties that were now before them; 
which had caused a considerable deficiency. 
in the supplies of last year. He enlarged 
a little on the necessity and usefulness of 
those treaties; without the first, he said 
Mentz must have fallen into the French 
hands, and without the second the Dutch 
frontier on that side would be left exposed 
to any impression from France: and since 
the great event which had just happened 
(viz. the Emperor’s death), he belleved 
every body must allow the advantage of 
having tlfose electors, particularly him that. 
presides at the diet, attached to the com- 
mon interests, As to the 150,000. grant+ 
ed at the pressing instance of the queen of | 
Flungary, he repeated the reasons cited 
above from the Preamble, and I think, | 
added that the representations of the king’s 
minister at Vienna on those points, agreed 
with M. Wasners here; and that if this 
sum had not been furnished at so critical a 
juncture, all those vast expences we had 
already been at in the prosecution of this 

uarrel would have proved fruitless, and 
the queen of Hungary been crushed at 
once by the formidable and superior ar- 
mies of France and her allies. His motion 
was ‘ That 17,0007. should be granted to 
his majesty for making good the defi- 
ciencies of the Aids granted last session.” 

It must be observed, that 14,000/. raised 

* “Provided nevertheless that it shall and may 
be lawful for his majesty to issue and apply out 


| of the Aids aforesaid, such suns or sums of mo- 


ney as shall be found nevessary to be issued and 
applied, for or towards the payments of such 
Subsidies or other charges as shall be due upon 
treaties made or to he’ made with his majesty’s - 
allies, or any other expences for the service of 
the war, for any time before or till the 25th of 
mber 1744," | 
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Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
taking away the Negative Votce of the Al- 
dermen of the City of London.*} Feb. 12. 
A fill for repealing so much of an act 
passed in the 11th of Geo..1, intituled, 
«An Act for regulating Elections within 


then in the Ways 
propriated to any particular service ; this, 
together with the larger sum moved for 
by Mr. Pelham, was the amount of the 
Subsidies paid upon these treaties. 
_. Sir J. Philips questioned whether the 
crown was authorised to apply more than 
the unappropriated 14,0002 to extraordi- 
nary services, and started some frivolous 
jections to the treaties; but his friend 
sir John Cotton set him right in that point, 
and said he had nerally spoke against 
the Clause of Credit because it left every 
part of the supplies loose which the parlia- 
ment had ip the preceding clauses fixed to 
particular uses, and put tao much power 
inte the hands of ministers. 

Sir G. Oxenden would have had it spe- 
cified in the vote that this sum was granted 
pursuant to the treaties, but Mr. Pelham 
told him that would be irregular now, but 
very pore to be done when the subsidies 
for 1745 came under consideration. 

_ Nothing material passed besides, 
the ue was agreed to almost unani« 
mously. 3 

Feb, 6. Mr. Chaneellor of the Exche- 
quer opened the Supply to the Committee 
In a very clear and distinct manner. He 
acquainted them, that besides the produce 
of the Land, Malt, and Sinking Fund, 
three millions mare must be raised for the 
Gurrent service. The scheme he proposed 
was as follows; 1,000,000/. at $ and 2 per 
cent., 1,600,000/. at 3 per cent., 500,000%. 
by a lottery of 50,000 tickets at 10/. each ; 
and 22/. 10s. annuity for life to any person 
(to be named in half a year) that sub- 
scribes 3,000/. He said further, that as a 
fund must be established for paying the 
Interest due ypon the 3,000,000), which 
would amount te 177,000 odd hundred 
pounds per annum, he had weighed the 


_ * From the Leadon Magazine. 
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the City of London, and preserving the . 
Peace, good Order, and Government of 
the said city, as relates to the making or 
passing of acts, orders, or ordinances, in 
Common-Council,”? was, according to or- 
der, read a second time, and a motion 


subject with all the care and attention he 
was master of, and had a Scheme to lay 
before them which he would submit en- 
tirely to their judgment. The first branch 
of it was to continue the duties on Salt 
which expire in 1753, for 6 years longer, 
to 1759, and as he judged it of great mo- 


‘ment to shew the world we were in a con- 


dition te carry on the public service ano- 
ther year, and had made a considerable 
progress in the means of doing it, he would 


/meve them to come to aresolution on that 


head immediately ; but with regard to the 
second branch of his Scheme, as it related 
to the i ition of a new duty, he would, 
after explaining what it was, leave it to be 
decided some days hence, in order to give 
gentlemen time to consider whether it was 
agreeable to them. 

‘The Wines imported into this country; 
he told us, at a medium of five years 
amounted to 17,000 tun per ann.; and he 
computed that a further impost of 6/. per 
tun on claret,. and 4/. on all other wines, 
would produce 70,000/. per ann.; which 
added to the Salt made 105,000/.; a sum 
sufficient, with a small deficiency, (to be 
laid on the Sinking Fund, and replaced to 
that, as the annuities fell in) for discharg- 
ing the interest of the three millions. Two 
other Schemes had been proposed to him, 
whioh he would just mention to the com- 
mittee, that they might have before them 
at once all the } pits he could give; a dut 
on Tobacco, and a duty on Spirituous Lt- 
quors. But for several reasons, which I 
will not enumerate, he thought his propo- 
sal preferable to either. I must not omit, 
that in specifying the several articles of 
the public service, for which a provision. 
was still to be made, as Subsidies, Extra- 
grdinaries, Foreign Troops, &c. He threw 
aut same hopes of the accession of Russia 
to the common cause, the vigorous exer- 
tion of whose strength against our enemies, 
he intimated, would be richly worth any 

rice we should pay for it. He concluded 
y a motion for the continuance of the 
Duties on Salt. 

Sir John Barnard was very severe op 
the Bank for insisting on an additional 
half per cent. before they would lend on 
the land tax ; for which he said they were 
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being made, that the Bill be committed, | I should seabed avoid, if 1 were not in 
y 


the following debatg* ensued : 


| Mr. Pelham rose and said: 


Sir; I now rise up to ;do what I’ 
should be very far from chusing, arid what 


condemned by their own proprietors; had 
iven a fatal stab to national credit, and 
forfeited every future advantage from the 
ublic. He did not now rise to oppose, 
but owned a further duty of 4d. per gallon 
On spirituous liquors, continued to be his 
favourite scheme, which at the same time 
would tend to suppress a most dreadful 
evil, and raise money enough for the uses 
of the government. And he thought all 
kinds of wine, except claret, were charged 
to the full. He likewise declared it as his 
Opicion, that Annuities for Lives should 
be altered into Annuities for a term of 
Years, and that rather than comply with 
the Bank, the Treasury ought to have 
opened books and taken in private sub- 
scriptions, as had been formerly practised. 
Sir Daniel Lambert, a Portugal mer- 
chant, started an objection, that the king 
of Portugal would, in return for the new 
duty on his wines, lay a further imposition 
on our English manufactures, from which 
eur commerce would receive a notable 
prejudice and that of our ‘rivals, the 
rench, as much benefit. | ee 
Col. Bladen said in answer to this, that 
by the treaty, he could not, whilst we ob- 
served the proportion therein specified, of 
charging claret one-third more. than the 
wines of the Portugal growth; and that it 
was not probable he would think it his in- 
terest. to tax our commodities higher, be- 
cause he had ‘no other vent for his wines 
than England; neither France nor Hol- 
land taking one pipe of them. 


* For the better understanding this debate, 
it must be observed, that as the common- 
council of the city of London makes but one 
court, consisting of the lord-mayor, aldermen, 
‘and common-council-men, all sitting in one 
yoom or house, aud called in all public acts, 
the lord mayor, aldermen, and commons of the 
city of London, in common-council assembled ; 
neither the lord-mayor, aldermen, nor com- 
mons, as such, had any Negative before the 
year 1725, but ail voted indiscriminately, as 
members of one and the same court, and a ma- 
jority of the whole determined the question, 
even though. the lord mayor, or a majority of 
the aldermen, or a majority of the commons, 
was against it. In that year, from what con- 
siderations, public or private, we shall not de- 
termine, a Bill was brought in, and passed into 


my own mind fully convinced, that it is ab- 
solutely necessary for the préservation of 
the peace and tranquillity of my native 
country. I rise up, Sir, to oppose the’ 


a law, entitled, “* An Act for regulating Elec- 
tions within the City of London, and for pre- 
serving the Peace, good Order, and Govern- 
ment of the said City ;” whereby it was, among 
other things, enacted, ‘* That no act, order, or 
ordinance whatsoever, shall be made or passed 
in the conrmon-council of the said city, with- 
out the assent of’ the mayor and aldermen pre- 
sent, or the major part of them, nor without 
the assent of the commons present at such 
common-council, or the major part of them.” 
This Negative Power, vested in the lord- 
mayor and aldermen, was, by most people, 


deemed to be of dangerous consequence, be- 


cause a minister might find means to gain a 
corrupt influebce over a majority of the alder- 
men, who are chosen for life, and thereby pre- 
vent the city’s coming to any resolution as a 
corporate body, however necessary it might be’ 
at the time, for the preservation of the liberties 
or trade of their country. Therefore, many of 
the most eminent citizens, and even many of 
the aldermen themselves, bad for a long time 
struggled to get this law repealed, and the city 
restored to its ancient form of government. For 
this purpose, on the 25th of January, 1745, a 
Petition of the lord-mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mons of the city of London, in common-council 
assembled, was presented to the House of Com- 
mons, representing, That the said act had by 
bo’; means answered the good ends and pyr- 
poses thereby said to be intended, neither. bad, 
the same, in any wise, preserved the good or- 
der and government of the city ; but that the 
exercising the Negative Power, thereby given 
to the mayor and aldermen, bad occasioned 
great jJealousies and discontents among the 
citizens, highly obstracted the proceedings of 
comimon-couneils, and tended greatly to de- 
stroy the peace and good order of the said city ; 
that by this law the commons ia common- 
council, (though comppsed of no Jess than 236 
citizens) should they be unanimous, might by 
the Negative Votes of the mayor, and two or 
three aldermen, be restrained from making any 
act, order, or ordinance, however advantageous 
or beneficial to the said city ; and that the pe- 
titioners conceived, that so great a power, lodg- 
ed in so few hands, might, in time; prove sub- 
versive of the rights and privileges of the citi- 
zens of London, and destruetive of the-very es- 
sence and being of common councils: and there- 
fore praying the House to take the premises 
into consideration, and to do therein, as to the 
House should-seem meet and agreeable.—This 
Petition being read, a Bill was ordered to be 
brought in for repealing so much of the said 
act as related to the making or passing of acts, 
orders, or ordinances in common-council, ué 
Supra, 
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motion for committing the Bill, which has 
now been read a second time to you. 
The Bill, I know, is a favourite Bill among 
the people without doors, especially those 
of the city of London; and, therefore, 
Iam sensible, that I run a risk of incurring 


the popular odium, by my opposing the 


progress of such a Bill: but this shall never 
deter me from acting in this House ac- 
cording as I think the interest of my coun- 
try directs; and it is this alone that calls: 
me up upon this occasion. Power is an 
enjoyment that is grasped at, and assidu- 
ously sought after, by all mankind, though 
very few are capable of ‘making: a right 
use of it: it was this that créated the man 
jealousies and contests betwéen the Patri- 
cians and Plebeians, and between the se- 
nate and tribunes of ancient Rome; which 
at last rose to such a height, and were 
carried on with such wolénce, as to put 
an end to that glorious commonwealth. 
It is this that makes the populace so fond 
of every regulation that gives them any 
share, or adds to the share they ‘have, in 
the government of their country; and yet 
it is plain from, history, that no free state 
éver long endured, where the populace 
had any great share in the government ; 
and that while it did endure, it never pos- 
sessed ‘any settled peace or tranquillity. 
Men will always ‘be more'governed by 
their passions than by their reason, and it 
Is so difficult to foresée and determine 
what is most ‘for the public good, that 
men @re-apt to determine that to be mest 
for the public good, which best suits with 
their private views and passions. - This: is 
the cause, that where the people have too 
great a share of the government in their 
hands, the peace of the state must always 
be disturbed’ with parties or factions ; and 
as the vulgar, great as well as small, have 
generally but very little foresight, and are 
violent in the pursuit of every passion, this 
always, at last, furnishes the leader of some 
party or faction with means to overturn 
the constitution of their government, and 
to usurp to himself a sole and arbitrary 
power. : | 7 

'* I could demonstrate this theorem, Sir, 
from observations upon the history of al- 
most all the commonwealths that ever had 
a being, and are now no more; butas the 
Roman history is best known, and most 
adapted to this purpose, I shall confine my 
observations to that history alone. After 
the expulsion of their kings, and the esta- 
blishment of a republican-form of govern- 


ment, the people got, it is true, immedi-: 
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ately, a very great share in the govern- 
ment, by the law that introduced an ap- 
peal to the people, for which the chief 
promoter got the name of Publicola. By 
this, and by the election of their annuat 
magistrates, the people had, I say, a very 
great share of the government: but for 
many years it was in appearance only ; for 
the senate and chief Patricians, even 


‘after the tribunes of the people were insti- 


tuted, had so much influence among the 
people, that they preserved in their own 
hands the whole of the administration, by — 
getting the people to chuse such magis- 
trates as they directed, and to make such 
decrees upon appeals, as they thought 
proper and just; but the people, spirited 
up by popular leaders, ‘were every day 
aiming at getting more and more power | 
into their hands, and by the same means 
the influence of the senate, and chief 
Patricians, grew every day less and less. 
The first conquest the people made upon 


‘the senate, was that of obtaining - the 


establishment of tribunés, with most ex- 
traordinary powers; and the next the 

made was, the obtaining a law for the al- 
lowing of marriages between Patricians 
and Plebeians. About the same time they 
got introduced the custom of chusing 
military tribunes in the place of consuls, 
because: the Patricians would not allow, 
that any Plebeian could be chosen a con- 
sul; whereas a Plebeian might be chosen a 
military tribune; and by means of this 
dispute, the commonwealth came to be 
governed for many years by mihtary tri- 
bunes instead of consuls; though such 
was‘the modesty of the people, that’ for 
above 50 years after this sort: of magis- 
tracy was first introduced, no Plebeian 
could get himself chosen a military tri- 
bune. But the greatest conquest which 
the ‘people of Rome obtained over the 


senate and Patricians, was the law for 


rendering a Plebeian capable of being 
chosen a consul; for from that time the 
influence: of the senate diminished very 
fast, and the people began to grow every 
day more licentrous. ey te ae 
. Thus, Sir, 2 way being opened for po- 
ular leaders, whether -Patrician or Ple- 
eian, to arrive at the chief dignities and 
magistracies of the state, and the people 
having got almost entirely into their own. 
hands the conferring of those honours, 
and repeating them as often as they 
pleased, a popular leader at last put an 
end to the liberties of the people fora 
time; and soon after him, another popular 
: 4 
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leader put an end to them for ever. When 
I say this, every gentleman must suppose, 
I mean Caius Marius and Juliys Cesar, 
names well known to those who are versed 
in the Roman history. Marius, though 
‘of mean extraction, even among the Ple- 
beians, raised himself to such favour 
“among the people of Rome, by his success 
in war, and by A eorgrmegens every popular 
law proposed, that he was chosen consul 
for three years successively, which en- 
gbled him to continue himself by force or 
corruption in the same high office for 
three years more, in spite of all that the 
nobles of Rome could do against him. I 
say, nobles, Sir; for by admitting Ple- 
beians into all high offices, the distinction 
between Patricians and Plebeians had by 
this time begun to be forgot, and the dis- 
tinction that came in its place, was that 
of the nobles and people. It is true, the 
nobles, by the help of Sylla’s army, got 
the better of Marius, and drove him into 
exile in Africa; but the very next year, 
Sylla being gone with his army into 
reece against Mithridates, Marius re- 
turned, and joining with Cinna, after a 
terrible slaughter of the nobles, he seized 
upon the city and government by an armed 
force, which his party held by the same 
means after his death, till Sylla returned 
with his army from Asia, and after several 
victories, destroyed all the heads of that 
party, and restored what was called the 
party of the nobles, reserving, however, 
to himself a dictatorial power. 
Did these misfortunes, Sir, render the 
ople of Rome mare wise? Did they 
rom thence learn not to aim at more 
power than they knew how to make use 
of, or not to put more confidence in their 
ag ong sole than they deserved ?, 
o, Sir. Presently after Syla’s death, 
Julius Cesar, thoygh he was of noble ex- 
traction, put himself,at the head of the 
popular party, and patronized every pro- 
position that tended to encrease the power 
of the people because from the experi- 
ence of what happened in Syila’s time, he 
saw, that that was the only party that 
would support him in, as well as raise him 
to arbitrary power. By patronizing Agra- 
rian and such other laws, he recomme 
himself to great favour among the people ; 
and as he knew, that military glary and a 
ood army were necessary to raise him to 
e pe gre pinnacle of power, he made 
uge of that favayr for obtaining the gq- 
vernment of Trangalpine Gaul, to which 
he got by the same favour the province gf 
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Cisalpine Gaul afterwards added, though 
every wise man at Rome saw, that it was 
dangerous to“join these two commands 
together, because the first furnished him, 
of course with a great army, and the se- 
cond with an easy access to Rome itself, 
in a condition to seize upon the governs 
ment of his country; but the populace 
could not see this danger, nor could they 
penetrate into his design of involving hig. 
country in a war with the Gauls, or of 
desiring to continue for severa) years in 
the command of thase two pravinces: 
whereas his design in both was perceived 
by the senate and great men at Rome. 

ey saw, that by invalving his country 
in war, his design was to recaramend hime 
self to the populace by his military glory ; 
and. that by desiring to continue long in 
the same command, he designed to modal 
his army so as to make it the my of Jus 
lius Caesar, and not the army of 
monwealth of Rome. 

All this, I say, Sir, was foreseen by the 
senate and great men of Rome; but they 
neither could recall hin, nor call him-to an 
account for unpecessarily involving his 
country in a war, without the consent of the 
people ; and they were so blinded with ‘ee 
military exploits, and the favour he 
formerly gained among them, that it was 
not possible to make them see the dan- 
ger, or consent to recall a general, whe 
was every day sending them accounts 
of victories gained over their most an- 
cient and most formidable enemy. There 
he staid, there he fought successfully 
till he made the army his own; 
then, instead of dismissing hig army, as 
was required by the senate, he marched 
with itto Rome, and conquered hig coun- 
try. So blind were the people to their 
own interest, so ready to assist their fa- 
vourite in overturning the liberties of their 
country, that the tribynes they had chasen 
declared against the senate, and haying 
fied from Rome, taok shelter in the camp 
of Cesar. So it was, Sir, in the common- 
wealth of Rome, so it will be in all cam- 
monwealths where the people are vested 
with toomuch power. They are extrava- 
gant in their favours, as well ag resent. 
ments, which makes it easy for a favourite 
to obtainsomuch power fronathem, or such 
along oe power, asenables him to 
strip of all manner of power whatga= 
ever; therefore, in every free state, it in 
absolutely necessary, for the preservation 
of its freedom, to have a senate or aasem- 
bly of nobles, os chief magistrates, vested 
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-with a power to give a check to the extra- 
vagances of the people. 

This, as I have said, Sir,4ve may learn 
from the history of every commonwealth 
that ever was brought under the sole and 
arbitrary power of one man; and in par- 
ticular, we may learn it from a late in- 
stance in our own history. As the con- 

_ stitution of our government is, I believe, 

the most perfect and the best contrived 
for duration, of any that was ever invent- 
ed, the people are, by means of this assem- 
bly, provided with a sufficient power to 
prevent their being oppressed, eitherby our 
nobles, or by those employed bythe king in 
the executive partof our government; and 
if the people should, by means of this as- 
sembly, become at any time extravagant 
in their pursuit of power, or in bestowing 
favours, either upon a popular king, or 
popular subject, the other House has, b 
eur constitution, a power to give a chec 
to our proceedings. While our eonstitu- 
tion remains entire, and each branch of the 
legislature preserves the check it has upon 
the other two, the freedom of our govern- 
ment must remain secure; and as often as 
this check is removed, or any way clogged 
in its operation, our liberties begin to be 
jn danger. 

Of this, Sir, we had a notable instance 
about an 100 years ago. The le be- 
ing rendered general Naeasiatea by the 
li management of the court, and drove 
inte enthusiasm by the pride and arrogance 
of some of the leading clergy, this House 
began to encreach upon both the other 
branches of our legislature; and having 
the populace on their side, by means of 
mobs and riotous assemblies, they made it 
impossible for the other House to exert 
that check which, by our constitution, 
they ought to have upon this. What was 
the consequence ? e people, by means 
of their representatives in this assembly, 
having got the whole power of the govern- 
ment intetheir hands, murdered theirking, 
overturned the constitution of their coun- 
ry, and were, at last, themselves subjected 
to the sole and arbitrary power of the ge- 
neral they had raised and appointed to 
command their army. 

Is not this, Sir, a recent proof, from our 
own history, thatit is of the most dangerous 
consequence to a free state to lodge a 
great power, without. any controul, in the 
people, or in any popular assembly? And 
when we consider this, shall we go about to 
repeal a law which is 80 necessary for 
putting ® proper restraint upon the pro- 
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ceedings of that popular assembly called 
the Common Council of the City of Lon- 
don? Whether the Lord Mayor and Al- 
dermen have always had a Negative Voice 
in the Common Council, is what I shall 
not positively determine; but to meet 
it seems highly probable that they have, 
because it is so analogous to our national 
constitution ; and it is reasonable, I think, 
to suppose, that the government of our 
capital city was, by its first establishment, 
made as similar as possible to the govern- 
ment ofthe nation. If we suppose this, we 
must of course suppose, that the Court of 
Aldermen in the city, stand in place of the 
House of Lords in our national establish. 
ment; and, conscquently, we must sup- 
pose, that they have always had a Nega- 
tive upon the proceedings of the Com- 
mons. - 
Besides, Sir, it is highly reasonable it 
should be sp: the Common Council of the 
City of London is a popular, and a very 
numerous assembly: it would be dan- 
getous, as I have already shewn, to give 
an assembly of this kind such an extensive 
power as they have, without any check or 
controul. In the fervency of their zeal, 
affection, or resentment, they might 
come to. such resolutions as might endan- 
ger not only their own liberties, but the 
iberties of the nation; for in all our broils 
and disputes, and much more in our civil 
wars, the city of London has been of the 
utmost consequence, and has generally 
turned the scales to whatever side she de- 
clared for. It is therefore of great con- 
sequence to the nation to have the resolu- 
tions of the City of London directed with 
wisdom, and prevented from being go- 
verned by any sear madness or frenzy ; 
and as they have always hitherto been 
wisely directed, I think it is a plain proof 
that the Aldermen have always had a Ne- 
gative in the Common-Council ; otherwise 
it is hardly possible to suppose, that such 
a numerous popular assembly would not 
sometimes have run into great extrava- 
cies. The Aldermen are always men 
of known abilities and experience ; and as 
they are chosen for life, they are not liable 
to be infected with any frenzy that may | 
rage among the people; it is not therefore 
to be supposed, that they will ever agree 
to any measure, that, like many other 
noxious productions, owes its origin to 
heat, and cannot subsist in a mi ahaa 
climate. But the Common-Council-Men 
are chosen, and may be changed annually; . 
consequently, they cannot always be men 
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of experience, and must all be such as give 
into, and encourage the violent humours 
that happen to prevail among the people 
at the time. If they judge coolly, and act 
with moderation, they are sure to be 
dismissed at the next election; and as it 
is justly thought an honour by every 
citizen to represent his ward in the Com- 
mon-Council, this must make him cautious 
of behaving in such a manner, upon any 
occasion, as may disoblige those that chuse 
him. . 

From these considerations, Sir, and, | 
from the continued steadiness and. wisdom 
of the City’s conduct, we have great rea- 
gon to suppose, that the Aldermen have 
always had a Negative in the Common- 
Council; though, perhaps, the question, 
by their not having had an opportunity, 
or rather their not having been for a long 
time under any necessity to exercise their 
Negative Power, had become doubtful, and 
was contested, when the Jaw was passed, 
which is now proposed to be repealed; but 
suppose it was then clear, that they had no 
such Negative, the thing is in itself so 
reasonable, and so necessary for preserving 
the tranquillity of the city, and even the 
tranquillity of the nation, that if there 
were now no law in being for giving them 
a Negative, I should be for our passing 
such a law assoon as possible. It is really, 
in my opinion, ridiculous to suppose, that 
the Aldermen have not a Negative, or 
that the majority of the Aldermen present 
as well as the majority of the Common- 
Council-Men, must not agree to every 
question before it can pass into a Resolu- 
tion. Let us consider the stile of all their 
acts,.orders, and ordinances: the stile is 
in these words, “ It is resolved,’’ or, * Be 
it enacted by the right. hon. the Lord 
Mayor, the right worshipful the Aldermen, 
and the Commons, in Common-Council 
assembled :’? Now, as the Commons are in 
number 236, and the Aldermen but 26, 
if they were all to vote together upon an 
equality, and without any distinction be- 
tween the votes of Common-Council-Men 
and Aldermen, a question might be carried 
by a great majority, though every one of 
the 26 Aldermen should declare most 
strenuously. against it. In such a case, 
would it not be ridiculous to say, “ It is 
resolved,”? or, ‘“ Be it enacted, by the 
right hon. the Lord Mayor, the right wor- 
ahipful the Aldermen?” . 

§. if the Bill now before us should 

into a law, I hope the City will for the 
utyre change their stile and say, ‘ Be it 
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enacted by the Commons in Common-. 
Council assembled ;’? for if a great mae.” 
jority of them @e for the question proposed, 
it will signify nothing whether the Alder- 
men be for it or no: nay, I believe, few: 
or none of them will ever give themselves 
the trouble of attending ; for should. they. 
appear unanimous and strenuous for or. 


‘against any motion, it may be the chief 


cause of its being carried against them ; 
and should this happen to be the case, as 
it probably may, I shall expect to hear of 
such resolutions passed in the Common-’ 
Council, as may give great disturbance 
not only to the city, but to the whole na- 
tion. But this, I hope, will be prevented 
by our disagreeing to the Bill. a 
I know, Sir, and if I did not, the Peti- 
tion upon which this Bill is founded, would 
inform me, that several objections have 
been made to the Aldermen’s. having a 
Negative in the Common-Councils. - It 
has been said, that this Negative is so far 
from preserving the good order and go- 
vernment of the city of London, that the 
exercise of it has occasioned jealousies 
and discontents among the citizens, ob- 
structed the proceedings of Common- 
Councils, and destroyed the peace and 
good order of the city. But this, Sir, is 
the way of thinking only among the pe- 
titioners and their friends; for in my wa 
of thinking, and in the way of thinking of 
most of the citizens I have conversed with, 
the peace, order, and good government of 
the city would have .been several times 
lately dearored had it not been for this 
Negative, which was given.to the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen by the* Act now 


‘proposed to be repealed. If any jealou-. 


sies or discontents have of late years 
arisen in the city, they were not occa- 
sioned, but put a stop to, by the exercise 
of this power. In all cities there are in- 
novators and ambitious projectors, who are. 
every day contriving schemes for the ad- 
vancement of their power and popularity. 
In the city of London some such are daily 
making their appearance ; and if some of 
their schemes have been nipped in the bud 
by the exercise of this Negative, it may 
have occasioned jealousies and discontents, 
among them and their friends; but if their 
schemes had been allowed to blossom, and 
much more, if they had. ripened into the. 
fruit expected from them, they would, I 
am sure, have occasioned much greater 
jealousies and discontents among the 
citizens, and might have spread jealousiea 
and discontents over the whole nation, 
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I shall grant, Sir, that the exercise of 
this Negative may have obstructed the 
es of Common-Councils: it was 

esigned for that very end: it was de- 
signed as acheck upon the proceedings of 
the Common-Council; and I have shewn, 
that it is necessary to have such a check 
upon the proceedings of every popular as- 
sembly that is entrusted with any very ex- 
tensive power. But I will aver, that the 
proceedings of the Common-Council were 
never obstructed by the exercise of this 
Negative, except when they deserved to 
be obstructed; and, in any other case, I 
am persuaded they never will. Though 
the Aldermen have been now for very near 
twenty years invested with this power by 
an express act of parliament, yet, so far as 
I can recollect, they have never exercised 
it above three or four times; and at every 
one of these times, the proceedings of the 
Common-Council were such, that if a stop 
had not by this means been put to them, 
they would certainly have exposed the 
city at least, if not the whole nation, to 
great disquietudes and dangers. 

Another objection against this Negative, 
which is likewise mentioned in the Peti- 
tion, is this, Sir: It is said, that the una- 
nimous resolution of the Common- Council- 
Men may be defeated by two or. three 
Aldermen, however advantageous or bene- 
ficial it may be tothe city. Now this, Sir, 
I expressly deny; for as every Alderman 
has a right to be present at, and is ex- 
pressly summoned toevery Common-Coun- 
cil; and as no matter of great importance 
is ever, or indeed ought to be brought be- 
fore them, till the Lord Mayor and most of 
the members have been acquainted with 
it, and have had some days to consider it, 
it. is not possible to suppose a Common- 
Council so ill attended upon such an oe- 
casion, as not to have above five Aldermen 
present at it. Most probably, upon every 
such occasion, they willall attend: if they 
do, fourteen of them at least must concur 
in pong a negative upon the motion ; 
and however unanimous the Common- 


Council-Men may be, I shall not easily 


lieve any proposition to be for the advan- 
tage or benefit of the city, if fourteen 
Aldermen declare against it; for as they 
have generally a greater stake, and are 


of the Aldermen of the City of London. 
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them live in the city, and consequently. 
would run the risk of being De-Witied by. 
an enraged populace, should they thus 


oppose what evidently appeared to be for 
the interest or happiness of the city. 


In short, Sir, I cannot believe, that ever 


the Aldermen will exercise this negative 
power, but when the Common-Council 
men are running into some seditious or li- 
centious proceedings, or when they are 
going to sacrifice the interest of. the city 
to their affection for some popular faveu- 
rite. Beth these errors the populace of 
every great city are very apt to fall into; 
and as the Common-Council-Men of the - 
city of London must always be very much 
influenced by the opinions, and even the 

assions, of the populace, their falling 
Into such errors is always to be appre- 
hended. If they ever do, this Negative of 
the Aldermen will be ef great service to 
the city, and therefore I must be against 
repealing the law by which it is established. 


Sie John Barnard : | 


Sir ;. although I should be sorry te 

gain the hatred of my countrymen, yet I 
am not so fond of popular applause, nor 
so much afraid of popular odium, as to ré- 
“heeet my conduct in this House by either. 
must indeed confess, that I have such an 
opinion of the good sense ef my country- 
men, and have, by experience, found 
them so often in the right, that it is with 
the utmost caution and after the most 
mature deliberation, I ever differ from 
what I find to be the opinion of the public; 
and, I believe, it would be much better for 
the nation, if our ministers of state, as well 
as the members of this House, had always 
the same regard for it. With regard te 
the Bill now before us, whatever the hom 
gentleman may have heard from the citi- 
zens he. has talked to upon the subject, I 
can assure him, that it has been, and is 
now, called for by the general voice of 
the citizens of London; but this I shall 
not desire him, or aay other gentleman, 
to take upon my testimony, because every 
one may be convinced of it by the In- 
structions given by the citizens to their 
members at the beginning of this very 
parliament, the last article of which is to 
require them to persist, with unwearied 


better judges of the true interest of the! diligence, till they should prevail in get 

city, than most of the Common-Council- | ting laws past for restraining the exorhi- 

Men, I cannot suppose, that ever fourteen | tant power pretended: to reside in the 

of them will join in opposing any thing; court of Aldermen. As these instruc- 

that appears to be advantageous: or bene-| tions were given by a court of hustings, 

ficial to the city; especially as most of; which is a general assembly of all the citi- 
(VOL. XIl.]. | [4D] 
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zens; and as they were agreed to without 
the least opposition, it is an undeniable 
- proof, that the citizens of London are ge- 
nerally against this negative voice, lodged 
by a late statute, in the court of Alder- 
men; and consequently, the exercise of 
this power must necessarily produce jea- 
Jousies and discontents among the citizens. 

In this case, therefore, Sir, I have the 
pleasure of finding a great majority of my 
fellow-citizens of the same opinion with 
me; for when this negative voice was 
first given to the court of Aldermen, I 
was of opinion, that it would be of danger- 
ous consequence to the liberties of the 
city, and productive of great jealousies, 
animosities, and disconténts; and in this 
opinion I have since been confirmed by 
experience, as well as by the concurrence 
ef a great majority, I may say, of all my 
fellow-citizens, who have a due regard to 
the privileges of the city, or the liberties 
of their country. In this, therefore, the 
hon. gentleman and I differ widely in opi- 
nion; but in another opinion I shall in 
part join with him. I shall admit that 
power, even a lawless power, is grasped at, 
and assiduously sought after, by too many 
of the human species; but I cannot admit 
that either a lawless, or a constitutional 
power is grasped at by all mankind: on the 
contrary, I believe, most part of men are. 
so low in their circumstances, that ambi- 
tion, or the lust of power, never so much 
as once enters their thoughts; and a great 
majority of those of superior circumstances 
have, I hope, as they ought, their thoughts 
more taken up about guarding against 
Jawless power, than about the pursuit of 
any constitutional power. To all those, 
therefore, that do not aim at lawless 
power, I must recommend the considera- 
tion, that the lust of riches is as vehement, 
and much more general than the lust of 
power, and that this lust of riches has 
always been the best handle that could be 
made use of by those who were aiming at 
lawless power. 

’ When we consider this, Sir, we shall of 
course find, and must conclude, that the 
complaints against this negative voice in 
the court of Aldermen do not proceed from 
any unreasonable lust of power in the body 
of the citizens of London, but from a most 
just and reasonable apprehension, that this 
negative may, by corruption, be made use 
of by those who are aiming at acquiring a 
lawless power over their country, and es- 
pecially over the city of London; and this 


ws a danger which we are in this country, 
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and particularly at this time, much more 
exposed to, than we are to the danger of 
our liberties being overturned by the peo- 
ple assuming to themselves a greater exe 
tent of power than they know how to make 
a proper use of. Those who have been 
taught and accustomed to vilipend the 
knowledge, the judgment, or.the discre- 
tion of the people in the exercise of power, 
may, perhaps, think, that the liberties of a 
country may be endangered by lodging 
too much power in the hands of the people, 
or what we in this country call the com- 
mons; but this can never be the case, as 
long as the nobles and the chief families 
among the commons preserve so much as 
the appearance of any virtue or public 
spirit among them. Whilst the nobles and 
great families of a country are, or even 
seem to be, influenced in every part of 
their public conduct, by virtue, and a ge- 
nerous regard for the good of their coun- 
try, the people will always entrust them 
with the exercise of whatever power may 
be lodged by the constitution in their 
hands, and the noble and great families 
will always have so much influence upon 
the minds of the people, as to prevent 
their giving too much power to any one. 


popular leader; but when the noble and 


great families throw aside even the ap- 
pera of virtue or public spirit: when, 
rom every part of their conduct it appears, 
that none of them seek any thing but their 
own private interest, and that almost every 
one of them is ready upon all occasions, 
and in cases of the utmost importance, to 
sacrifice the public good to his own aa 
vate advantage: when the people find 
themselves oppressed with taxes in order 
to pay extravagant pensions or salaries to 
the rich and great, or to their relations 
and favourites: when those intrusted with 
the government, conspire to make a pri- 
vate job of every public measure: when 
true merit is disregarded, and the public 
service in every branch neglected or sa- 
crificed, by the employing of none but 
such as are the relations or sycophants of 
the noble or great families in a country: 
I say, when this happens to be the case in 
any free country, the nobles and great fa- 
milies lose their influence among the peo- 
ple, and then it becomes easy for a great 
and popular leader, by an affectation of 
superior virtue and public spirit, to per- 
suade the people to lodge so much power 
in his hands, as to enable him to assume a 
sole and absolute rule. _ 

In such a case, Sir, the people cannot 


Wil] 


properly be said to be cheated out of their 
iberties: they become, in some measure, 
willing to put themselves under the go- 
vernment of one they have a good opinion 
of, rather than continue under the govern- 
ment of the many they have a bad opinion 
ef; and no one can say their choice is ab- 
surd or imprudent; for when virtue and 
public spirit become extinct among the 
noble and great families of a country, it is 
impossible to preserve a free government. 
Their government must deviate into an 
absolute monarchy, or an absolute oligar- 
chy ; and the first is the most eligible of 
the two, because a sole and absolute mo- 
narch cannot possibly have any private in- 
terest to pursue; he can have no interest 
to pursue but that of the public; and if he 
be a man of any capacity, he will always 
take as much care as possible, that no one 
under him shall sacrifice the public to his 
own private interest: whereas, in an abso- 
lute oligarchy, every man concerned in the 
government has a private interest to pur- 
sue, different, and often contrary to that of 
the public; and if any one among them 
should be so honest as to prevent the pub- 
lic interest being sacrificed, either to his 
own or any other private interest, his col- 
leagues in power would be alarmed at the 
precedent, and, at least, would take care 
to render h‘s endeavours ineffectual ; pro- 
bably they would combine to get such a 
wrong-headed member dismissed their so- 
ciety, if not deprived of life. Therefore, 
as it is better for the people to have one 
man engaged in interest to take care of 
them, than to have none at all, I must con- 
clude, that an absolute monarchy is better 
than an absolute oligarchy, and both may 
be established under the form or appear- 
ance of a free government; for in both 
there may be a diet or parliament chosen 
by the people, but the choice of that par- 
jiament must be influenced by corruption, 
and its laws enforced by a standing army ; 
so that by the preserving of such an ap- 
pearance, the government will only be ren- 
dered more oppressive upon, and more 
prejudicial to the morals of the people. 
From hence, Sir, it must appear, that 
there is no way of preserving a free go- 
vernment, but by preserving virtue and 
public spirit among the people, especially 
among those who are eminent for their 
birth or fortune ; and that when there ap- 
pears to be a general decay of virtue and 
public spirit, the people are in the right to 
make choice ofa sole and absolute govern- 
ment. Tlus, Sir, will appear to have been 
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the case of the Romans, if we read their 
history with due attention; and in all the 
disputes that happened between the patri- 
cians and plebeians, we shall generally find 
the latter in the right. All the encroach- 
ments they made upon what the patricians 
called their privileges, were such as they 
were forced to by oppression, or such as 
they were intitled ish being subjects of a 
free commonwealth. ‘Their first great con- 
test was about that cruel law, which made 
insolvent debtors the slaves of their credi- 
tors, with a power to the latter to use 
them in what manner they pleased. We 
may judge of the cruelty of this law from 
the circumstances of the man who made 
the first complaint. Whilst he was fightin 
for his country, his farm was plundered: 
his house burnt, his cattle drove away by 
the enemy. Notwithstanding these mis- 
fortunes, he was obliged to pay his assess- 
ment: this first brought him into debt; 
and that debt was so increased by usury, 
that his land was first, his goods next, and 
at last, his person taken in execution, by, 
it seems, a creditor, still more cruel than 
the law. If any man’s misfortunes ever 
deserved compassion, surely this man’s 
did; but from his creditor he was so far 
from meeting with compassion, that after 
having almost starved him, he had him se- 
verely whipped, so that the marks of the 
lash remained upon his back. In this con- 
dition he made his escape to the market- 
place, where he raised such a spirit among 
the plebeians, as first procured a mitiga- 
tion of that cruel law, and afterwards, the 
creation of those magistrates, called tri- 
bunes of the people, who were to protect 
the plebeians from being oppressed by the 
patricians. 

This encroachment therefore, Sir, which 
laid a foundation for all the rest, was 
plainly occasioned by the oppressions of 
the patricians, who were generally the 
monied men among the Romans; and it is 
surprizing to see, how tenaciously they 
stuck by the oppressive power, their an- 
cicnt laws gave them over the persons of 
their unfortunate debtors. As to that re- 
lating to marriages, it was a most invidious 
distinction: a distinction which ought not 
to have been introduced even under their 
kings, and much less ought it to have been 
continued after the establishment of their 
commonwealth; therefore the plebeians 
had a right to insist upon its being abo- 
lished :' and as to the regulation, by which 
a plebeian was rendered incapable of being 
chosen inte the consulship, or, indeed, 
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into any other of those they called the se- 
~ natorial magistracies, it was, likewise, such 
a one as ought never to have been intro- 
duced, much less continued in what was 
intended as a free commonwealth;-~ but 
this, I believe, was not the intention of 
those who. first established this common- 
wealth: the intention of Brutus was, I be- 
lieve, to establish an aristocracy, and this 
was the reason for excluding the plebeians. 
from any share in the magistracy; but 
after his surviving colleague had intro- 
duced an appeal to the people, and there- 
by rendered them supreme, even over. 
their senatorial magistrates, it.was ridicu- 
lous to think of supporting this exclusion, 
unless they had’ introduced a regulation 
for transferring, from time to time, the 
rich and popular plebeians te the order, of 
patricians; and, indeed, it was unjust to 
establish it as a rule, that no merit, no 
, public service whatever, should. intitle a 
man, or any of his descendants, to any of 
the chief dignities of the commonwealth. 
These two incroachments therefore, Sir, 
if they can be called such, the plebeians 
had a just title to, both from the laws of 
nature, and from the form of their go- 
vernment, as amended by Valerius Publi- 
cola; and the violent opposition made by 
the patricians in these two cases, was cer- 
tainly of no service to them with regard 
to their influence among the people. How- 
ever, their courage, virtue, and public 
Spirit. were so conspicuous in all other 
cases, that they continued for some ages 
to have great influence upon the people, 
and while they preserved that influence, 
they continued. to hold the chief part of 
the government in their hands; but by 
degrees, and by the immense riches they 
got in the wars of Spain, Africa, Greece, 
and Asia, they became luxurious, ayari- 
tious, oppressive, selfish, or indolent; and 


as they increased in vice, their influence, of their negative in every case where it | 
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Thus, Sir, it must appear, that from the 
Roman history we have a clear proof of 
the maxim I have laid’ down, I mean that 
of its being impossible to preserve a free 
government, without preserving virtue and’ 
public spirit,among the people, especially 
among those that are eminent for their- 
birth or fortune; and this maxim will be 
further confirmed, by considering that. 
part .of our own history which the hon. 
gentleman was pleased to mention. It is 
well known, Sir, that from the very be- 
ginning of the, reign of king Charles I, 
such measures were pursued by the court 
as couid not but give offence to a free peo- 
ple; and. it is likewise well’ known, that 
many. of our-noble and great families had’ 


joined‘ in those measures: nay,.some of” 


them, who had before been violent op- 
posers of such measures, became strenuous 
advocates for- the court, and made. use of 
their rhetoric for justifying the same sort 
of measures, as soon as they found them- 
selves ‘preferred. to an honourable or lu- 
crative employment. This behaviour lost: 
them all manner of respect among the. 
people ; and it was this that put it in the 
power of some ambitious men in the House 
of Commons to raise such mobs and tu- 
mults as put it out of the power.of the 
other House to make use of that check 
upon the proceedings of this assembly, 
which they are intitled to by our constitu- 


tion. If our noble and rich families had 


in the beginning of that reign, and end of 
the former, behaved as they ought to have. 
done, they would have preserved that in- 
fluence among. the people which they were. 
intitled to by their birth and fortune, and 
then it would not have been in the power 
of the ambitious and designing men in 
either House to poison the minds of the 
people, or to raise ip eae or tumult for 
preventing the other House’s making use 


diminished, and ‘the licentiousness of the | was necessary,- 


péople increased. it was not the increase 
of power that made the people grow. li- 
centious; for when they continued Marius 
for three years in the consulship, they had. 
little or no greater constitutional power 
than they had enjoyed from the time that 
plebeians were first rendered capable of 
being chosen consuls, which was near 300 
years before; and it was the avarice and 
venality of the nobles, or patricians, that 
fitst set the example of corruption to the 
commons, for both Marius and Julius 
Cwsar succeeded in their solicitations for 
power, chiefly by means of corruption.. 


‘The misfortunes of that reign, Sir, were . 


not therefore originally owing ta the peo- 
plé having or getting too much power into 
their hands, but .to most of our noblemen 
and gentlerswn being more foad of court 


favour than of the ldve or esteem of their : 


country ; and the consequence of this, if 


continued for any time, will always end, . 


as it did then, in the subversion of our 
constitution. At that time, indeed, it 


ended in the subversion of ‘our monarchy 
as well as the liberties of the people ; but 


I may -venture to prophesy, that its next 


end will be in the subversion of. liberty, . 
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of a limited monarchy; for should the 
people be once generally convinced, that 
the only design of parliamentary opposi- 
tion is to recommend the opposers to titles 
or pensions, or lucrative places in the go- 
vernment, they w:!l certainly, and, I think, 
most reasonably join with the crown in 
laying parliaments. entirely.aside ; because 
parliaments composed of: such selfish 
members can serve only to increase the 
ptiblic expence, without being of any 
public advantage: nay, such parliaments 
must always be detrimental to the people, 
by rendering it necessary for the court to 
squander the public money in bribes and 
pensions, and to wink at the public ser- 
vice being in all cases made a job of, for 
the private emolument of those employed 
in carrying it on. 

I hope I have now shewn, Sir, that 
there is no danger to be apprehended 
from any power that can be lodged in 
the hands of the people, as long as the 
noble and rich families among them are 
indued with any virtue or public spirit ; 
and that when this ceases to be the 
case; when the noble and rich fami- 
lies become generally selfish, corrupt 
and eau it becomes impossible to 
preserve the liberties of the people: the 
government must deviate into an absolute 
monarchy, or an absolute oligarchy, the 


former of which I have shewn to be pre- 


ferable to the latter, We-have therefore 
nothing to fear from any power that may 
be lodged in the hands of the people, were 
they more generally fond of power than 
they really are. Butas I have said, there 
is another human passion, a passion for 
riches, which is much more _ gencral 
among mankind than the love of power. 
The latter affects only the rich and great, 
but the former is. to be found among all 
ranks of men, and is therefore much more 
dangerous, especially under our form of 
government. This passion for riches, like 
all other passions, grows every day stronger 
by indulgence; and as it cannot be in- 
dulged without an opportunity for indulg- 
ing it, we ought to take care, that no man 
possessed with this sordid passion, shall 
ever find an opportunity to indulge it at 
the expence or risk of public liberty. 

For this end, Sir, there is no method so 
effectual, as that of lodging in as many 
hands as possible the exercise of those 
powers and privileges vested in the people 
for the preservation of their liberties; be- 
cause ‘when the exercise of those powers 
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and privileges is lodged in a great many 
hands, and those hands subject to fre. 
quent changes, it-becomes impossible for 
a court or minister to tempt them, by any 
corrupt means, to betray the trust com- 
mitted to their charge; whereas, when 
the exercise of those powers and privi- 
leges is lodged in a few hands for life,. 
a minister may lay hold of that universal 
passion for riches, and much more easily. 
prevail, by corrupt means, in having all 
those powers and privileges betrayed. and 
given up to him by their guardians. To 
apply this to the city of London, and in 
particular to the case now under our con- 
sideration: the citizens of London are: 
vested: with many powers and privileges 
for the preservation of their liberties, and. 
which have upon many: occasions been of 
great service in preserving or recovering 
the liberties of the people in general. 
The supreme exercise of those powers 
and privileges was, before the year 1725, 
lodged in the hands of the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common-Council, as an 
aggregate body, the members whercof 
were all upon an equal footing, and with- 
out any distinction as to the importance 
of their Vote upon any occasion. The 
Lord Mayor did not vote upon any ques- 
tion as Lord Mayor, nor the Aldermen as 
Aldermen, but all voted as members of - 
the Court of Common-Council, and the 
Vote of the meanest Common-Council- 
Man was as good, and of as great impor- 
tance, in deciding the question, as that of 
the Lord Mayor or the richest Alderman. 
As this Court consists of 262 members, 
whilst it remained under this regulation, 
it wes hardly possible for a minister to 
make use of corrupt methods for influ- 
encing their proceedings, or for prevent- 
ing their coming to such resolutions as: 
were necessary ior preserving their: own 
liberties or those of their country, especi-. 


-ally as the trade and business of most of 
the Common-Council-Men must always, . 


in a great measure, depend upon the love 
and esteem of their neighbours in the city ; 
consequently, supposing them to be go- 
verned by no principle but self-interest, 
they would not forfeit the love and esteem. 
of their neighbours, unless the minister 
could give each of them a pension for 
life, equal at least to the profits they made 
annually by their business, which it will 
never be in the power of any minister to’ 


do. 


This, Sir, a late minister, whose aim 
was: to establish a system of corruption, - 
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was fully sensible of, and therefore he in- 
troduced, and what was more surprizing, 
. got passed, a law for giving a Negative to 
the Aldermen, so that no question could 
be agréed to, or become an act or resolu- 
tion of the city of London, unless ap- 
proved of by a majority of the Aldermen 
present. By this, it is true, he could not 
make the Common Council do whatever 
he had a mind to, but he foresaw, that b 
this he might be able to prevent their 
- doing what he had no mind to; for as 
there.are but 26 Aldermen, he knew that 
not only he, but every succeeding minis- 
ter, that pursued the same system, might, 
by posts or pensions, secure 14 of the al- 
dermen in his interest, as they are chosen 
for life, and are, for the most part, gen- 
tlemen who have given over trade, or are 
such whose business does not depend upon 
the favour of their fellow-citizens, and 
consequently have nothing but honour 
and conscience to prevent their sacrific- 
ing the interest of their city and country 
to the enriching or aggrandizing them- 
selves and families. 

To give countenance to those who ap- 
peared as advocates for, or friends to, this 
dangerous innovation, several arguments 
were then. made use of; and as those ar- 
guments are now fs aie for preventing 
its being repealed, I shall beg leave to 
consider them, and, I hope, I shall be able 
to give a satisfactory answer to each. 


When I say a satisfactory answer, Sir, I 


mean such a one as will be satisfactory to 
_ those who did not then appear as support- 

ers of this innovation; for as to such, 
though many of them may perhaps alter 
their opinion, yet I cannot expect, that 
many of them will be so impartial as to al- 
low themselves to be convinced, and still 
fewer will be so ingenious as to own it.— 
The first argument made use of, was a 
bold assertion, that the giving a Negative 
to the Aldermen was no innovation, be- 
cause it was agreeable to the ancient con- 
stitution of the government of the city, 
and was the ancient practice. For this 
no proof was, or is now offered, either 
from the charters, records, or history of 
the city of London; but it was said, that 
it must have been s0 originally, because it 
was analogous to the constitutional go- 
vernment of the kingdom, which consists 
of King, Lords, and Commons, every one 
of which branches has a. Negative upon 
the other two; from whence it was ar- 
gued, that as the government of the’ city 
ef. London consists of the Lord Mayor, 


Aldermen; and Common-Council-Men, ' 


the Aldermen at least ought to have a 
Negative. Does not every one see, that 
by this argument the Lord Mayor ought 
to have a Negative as well as the Alder- 
men? Consequently, this argument is 
good for nothing, or it goes too far, farther 
than even our late minister durst venture 
to push it, and farther, I hope, than ever 
any minister will venture to push it; for 
that the late minister would, if he durst, 
have pushed it so far, I make not the least 
doubt, because it would have answered 
his purpose much more effectually. 


But, Sir, the gentlemen who made use ~ 
of this argument do not, or will not re-_ 


collect, that the government of the city 


of London was established before our na-— 


tional government took that form in which 
it subsists at present, that is to say, before 
eur parliament was divided into two 
Houses, each sitting distinct by itself, and 
each having a Negative upon the other. 
When this based: it is not easy to de- 
termine, nor shall I enter into the discus- 
sion of so dark a piece of history; but it 
is very certain, that the ancient Saxon 
parliament, or Wittenagemote, did not 


consist of two distinct Houses or Assem- © 


blies voting separately, and each assembly 
having a Negative; and it is as certain, 
that the form of government in the eity 
of London was first established in the 
time of the Saxons. Therefore, if we 
judge from analogy, we are to suppose, 
that the Common-Council of the city of 


London, consists of members who have all - 


an equal right of voting in that assembly ; 
and from their sitting all in the same room 


or house, and voting, as has been hitherto _ 


the continual custom, without any distinc- 


tion between those who are Aldermen, . 
and those who are Common-Council-men, | 


we must be confirmed in the supposition, 
that this was the original and ancient form 


of government in the city of London, and ~ 


that it was never in this respect altered by 


custom or statute, till the law was made | 


which is now proposed to be repealed. 


The next argument made use of, Sir, is 
founded upon the common topic of a nu- — 


mevous assembly’s being always factious 


and seditious. ‘This, Sir, is the argument — 


that has in all ages, and upon all occasions, 
been made use of by the advocates for ar- 
bitrary power; and has in this country 
been made use of too often with success. 
But this argument can no way be applied 


to the Common Council of the city of | 


London: it is not so numerous as to be 
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subject to faction or sedition ; because the 
speakers may be plainly heard, and the 
votes easily collected ; by which means an 
end may be easily put to every dispute that 
happens among them. But the whole 
people of the city of London may, it 
seems, run into a frenzy or madness, and 
the Common-Council-Men are so much 
under the influence of their constituents, 
that their proceedings must necessarily be 
directed by that frenzy or madness. I 
shall grant, Sir, that the Common-Coun- 
cil-Men are more under the influence of 
the Citizens than the Aldermen; but if 
this law continues, a majority of the Al- 
dermen will, I fear, be for the most part 
under the influence of our ministers of 
state; and I am much more afraid of our 
ministers of state falling into a fit of frenzy 
or madness, than I am of the people of 
London’s falling into such afit. Besides, 
a city fit of madness, if any such thing 
could happen, is neither so dangerous to 
the country in general, nor. so ungovern- 
able, as a ministerial fit of madness. A 
wise and steady man of character and 
merit may easily give a turn or put a stop 
. to any popular frenzy, as agreat Roman 
poet has beautifully told us; but few mi- 
nisters are ever governed or governable by 
such men; and therefore I shall always 
chuse to have the city of London exposed 
to a popular rather than a ministerial 
frenzy. By a ministerial frenzy the nation 
has often suffered, and is now suffering 
severely ; but, I believe, no man can shew 
that ever the city of London suffered by 
any mad or frantic spirit in the Common- 
Council; for even the hon. gentleman 
himself allows, that their conduct has al- 
ways been wise and steady. 

'_ This, it is true, he attributes to the Al- 
dermen’s having a Negative Voice in all 
the proceedings of the Common-Council : 
and makes it an argument for proving, that 


the Aldermen have always been vested 


with this power; but before it can serve 
him for. this purpose, he must shew, that 
before the year 1725, the Aldermen made 
use of this power, and that they made use 
of it to prevent some mad or imprudent 
resolution that had been agreed to by a 
majority of the Common-Council-Men; 
for unless he can do this, the wisdom and 
steadiness of the city of London’s conduct 
before the year 1725, is a strong argument 
in favour of the Common-Council-Men, 
and against their being continued under 
those fetters put upon them by the law 
now proposed to be repealed; and as to 


of the Aldermen of the City:of London. 


-of their 
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the conduct of the Aldermen since they 
had this Negative given them, whatever | 
the hon. gentleman may think of it, I am 
sure, it was upon several occasions very 
much disliked by the greatest part of the 
citizens, and, I believe, by the greatest part 
ofthe kingdom. Their conduct towards 
a worthy magistrate lately deceased, whom 
they twice put by the chair, when accord- 
ing to the custom it was his turn to be 
advanced to it, and their admitting him 
afterwards, without any reason they durst 
own, either for their refusal or admission, 
was a proof, that their conduct was not 
very sacl ; and as to the use they made 

egative, I join in opinion with 
most of my fellow-citizens, that it was 
never necessary for them to make use of it, 
and that upon every occasion their motives 
for making use of,it were such as they 
ought to have been ashamed of: I mean 
such as proceeded from their having a 
greater regard for the good-will of our 
then prime minister, than for the good-will 
of their fellow-citizens, or the interest of 
their city or country. 

It is therefore high time, Sir, to put an 
end to this power given to the Aldermen 
overthe proceedings of the Conimon-Coun- 
cil, and the last use they made of it is a | 

roof of the dangerous consequence of 
eaving such a power in their hands; for 
by means of their Negative they then put 
a pone upon the Common-Council, by 
telling them, that they should not give 
thanks to their Lord Mayor, though justly 
due to him in the opinion of every man 
present, unless they would agree to give 
thanks in such terms as the Aldermen 
pleased to direct. This is a precedent for 
carrying this Negative power much far- 
ther than was intended by the legislature, 
whatever might be the intention of the mi- 
nister who got that law passed; and as 
nothing is more improvable than a bad 
precedent, they may, by some new im- 
provements, be able to assume to them- 
selves and their patron, the prime minister 
for the time being, the absolute manage- 
ment of the city of London, which would 
contribute not a little towards throwing 
into his hands the absolute management 
of the whole kingdom, as must appear evi- 
dent to every one who considers, what an 
influence the citizens of London must al- 
ways have in elections of members of par- 
liament through the whole kingdom, and 
how dangerous it would be for any citizen 
to fall out with the court, if it had the ab» 
solute management of the city. : 
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To pretend, Sir, that this Negative in 
the Aldermen has not raised jealousies 
and animosities in the city, is to argue 
against the most notorious fact, as well as 
against the clearest demonstration. We 
may as well say, that to tie a man neck 
and heels can raise in his breast no ani- 
mosity, as to say, that to subject, by an 
express » the Resolutions of the 
Citizens of London,’ to the opinion of 14 
Aldermen, can raise ao animosity or 
heart-burnings amongst them. Sir, if 
these 14 Aldermen were all men of the 
greatest as well as most unblemished cha- 
racter, the Citizens could net take it well 
to be tied down by law to their opinion ; but 
surely, they mast be filled with the highest 
indignation, when they find themselves 
obliged to submit to the opinion of 14 men, 
whose wisdomor integrity, they think they 
have great reason to suspect. I shall ad- 
mit, Sir, that the Aldermen have generally 
a greater stake in the city, and are better 
judges of its true interest than most of the 
oe mon- Council Mion: and I know, that 
before they had this Negative Voice given 
-them, their opinion had always great weight 
in the Common-Council; but since that 
time, the credit.of most of them has been 
so much impaired, or at least was so till 
very lately, that though they had a power 
to compel, they had no power to persuade; 
for which a very natural reason may be 
" given, because those that have a power to 


compel, will never be at the pains to per- 


suade; and those thatlare to be persuaded, 
always hear with prejudice the reasons 
offered by. those that have a power to co:n- 
el. , 
: In order, therefore, Sir, to restore the 
credit of the Aldermen in the Common- 
Council, this compulsive power ought to 
be abolished, that those worthy gentlemen 
aay be restored to their persuasive power, 
by which abone they governed, I may say, 
the Common-Councit for many ages, and 
abways kept them from running into any 
seditious or licentious proceedings. To 
endeavour. to prevent sedition or licen- 
tiousness in the Common-Council, by 
_ Yesting. or continuing a Negative in the Al- 
dermen, is something like endeavouring to 
pe mobs and riots among the ple 
y & numerous standing army. anda severe 
riot act. By the latter you may, indeed, 
vent mobs and riots aniong the people ; 
if this, method be continued for any 
long time, you will: make he ministers 
i bar id your people slaves: and by 
e former. you may, i¢ is- tae, prevent 


sedition and licentiousness inthe Common- 
Council ;.but if Continued for any time, 
you will make the Aldermen corrupt de- 
pendants upon fhe minister for the time 
being, and the Common-Council, or 
rather the city of London, insignificant, 
with regard to that for which it has been 
always famous, and by which it has often 
gained great honour: I mean that of béing 
a check upon the conduct of our adminis- 
tration, and ready to give the alarm to the 
saa when any dark designs were 
ormed against their liberties, or such mea- 
sures pursued as were destructive to our 
commerce, manufactures, or navigation. 
And if the city of London should be, by 
the corrupt Negative of 14 ofits Aldermen, 
bound up in such chgins, as to prevent its 
petitioning against such designs or such 
measures, I should be glad to know, what 
city or community in the kingdom durst, 
or could with equal weight, represent the 
dangerous consequence of them, either to 
king or parliament ? Would not the silence 
of the city of London be an example for 
all the other communities in the kingdom ? 
And would not that general silence be re- 
presented by our ministers, as an appro- 
bation of their designs, however dan- 
gerous, of their measures, however de- 
structive ? | | 

It has been said, Sir, thatthe Alder- 
men would not venture to put a Negative 
upon any popular proposition made in the 
Commen-Council, because they all live in 
the city, and would run the risk of bei 
De-Witted by an enraged populace. Alas! 
Sir, we know how the populace of this 
kingdom have been of late bridled by 
standing armies, riot acts, and minis- 
terial slaves called justices of the peace. 
If aman has the prime minister for his 
protector, he has but little to fear from an 
enraged ulace. Besides, there are 
many of the Aldermen that do not live in 
the city; so that when they are in their 
own houses at the court end of the town, 
and in the middle of the guards, they are 
in no danger of a city mob ; and when they 
come into the city, they are there them- 
selves the justices of the peace, and would 
certainly read. the Riot Act to any crowd 
of people that, should but seem to.attack 
them ; after which the guards would be 
sent for, and’ the mob dispersed, perhaps 
many of them killed, before the Alder- 
men could be in any danger. This could 
therefore have but little effect in prevent- 
ing the Aldermen from putting a Negative 
upon the most popular propositions and 
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suppose their danger much greater than it 
is, there is nothing I am more afraid of 
than that some Negative Alderman should 
be massacred by a mob in the city. I 
know how tempting a pension.or a bribe is 
to some men, so tempting that they will 
run apy risk to come at it: [likewise know 
the violent spirit of my countrymen, so 
violent, that for the pleasure of being re- 
venged, many of them will rush upon cer- 
tain death. This may some time or other 
occasion a Negative Alderman to be De- 
Witted by a sudden tumult; but what 
would be the consequence? It would fur- 
nish a wicked minister with a pretence for 
introducing an armed force into the city, 
and, perhaps, for making it forfeit its 
charter. With me, therefore, this danger 
is.a strong argument for preventing any 
of.my brother Aldermen tom being led 
into such a temptation, and for preventing 
my fellow-citizens from being worked up 
to such a rage. . 

I think, I have now answered all the ar- 
guments that were ever brought in favour 
of this Negative Voice in the Aldermen, 
except that trifling one drawn from the 
stile of the acts, orders, or resolutions of 
the Common-Council. The Aldermen, it 
is said, must have a Negative, because the 
words of the acts, orders, or resolutions 
of the Common-Council are, ‘ Be it 
enacted,’ or, ‘ It is resolved, by the right 
hon. the Lord Mayor, the right worship- 
ful the Aldermen, and the Commons, in 

ommon-Council assembled.” This, Sir, 
is so puerile, it hardly deserves an answer. 
By the same way of reasoning the Lord 
Mayor ought to have a Negative in the 
Common-Council ; and the Bishops ought 
to have a Negative in the other House of 
Parliament; because in the acts of the Com- 
mon-Council, the Lord Mayor ig as par- 
_ ticularly named as the Aldermen; and in 
our late acts of parliament, it is always 
said,‘ Be it enacted by the king’s most 


excellent majesty, by and with the ad-. 


vice and consent of the Lords spiritual 


and temporal.? A case may happen in. 


the Common Council, wherein the Lord 


Mayor declares himself against what is 


agreed to by the majority of the Alder- 
men, as well as the majority. of the Com- 
mon-Council-Men: would it not be as ridi- 


culous, in such a case, to say, ‘ Be it, 
enactedby the right hon. the Lord Mayor,’ 
as it would be to say, ‘ Be it enacted, 


by the right hon, the Lord Mayor, and 

the right worshipful the Aldermen,’ in 

a case where the Aldermen declare 
[VOL. XI. J 
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against the resolution of the majority of 
the Common-Council? In like manner, a 
case may happen, nay, acase did Jately 
cee in the other House, where all the 
bishops declared against what was agreed 
to by the majority; and I remember, a 
noble lord wittily proposed, that the lords 


‘spiritual should be left out of the preamble 


to the Bill, but no one thought. he was se- 

rious, and accordingly in that act, as in 

all others, it is said, ‘ Be it enacted by the 

king’s most excellent majesty, by and 

with the consent of the Lords spiritual 

and temporal.’ In all cases where the 

majority is to determine, the determina- 

tion of the majority makes it the act of the 

whole assembly, and consequently of every 

man and every body of men who are mem- . 
bers of that assembly; therefore it may 

be open said, ‘ Be it enacted,’ even 

by those who declared themselves against 

it; because when we speak of a collective 

bpdy’s enacting or resolvmg upon any 

thing, we always mean the majority of that 

collective body ; otherwise we could never. 
say, that any thing is ordered or resolved 

on by a collective body, except when it is 

agreed to nemine contradicente. 

I shall conclude, Sir, with returning my 
thanks to the hon. gentleman for the good. 
opinion he has of the judgment as well as 
integrity of our city Aldermen. He was 

eased to tell us, that he should not be- 


lieve any proposition to be for the advan- 


tage or benefit of the city, if 14 Aldermen 
declared against it. I should, perhaps, be 
of his opinion, if there were no place, 
pension or ministerial bribe in the way; 
but when a salary or pension of ],000/. a 
year, or a valuable Bank-note is thrown in 
the way of a covetous or expensive -Al- 
derman, if it doés not warp his integrity, 
it may biass his judgment, cr so blind his 
understanding, as to prevent his seeing the 
most evident advantage that may accrue 
to the city from a proposition’s being 
agreed to, which our prime minister, for 
the time being, has declared himself 
ayainst. Therefore, if the Bill now be- 
fore us be rejected, and the Aldermen’s 
Negative continued, 1 hope, this House 
will be.so good as to allow the city a 
Place-Bill, and as effectual a Pension-Bill 
as can be contrived, for incapacitating 
every Alderman that shall accept of place, . 
pension, or bribe from the crown, and for 
chusing a new one in his stead. If this 
were done, Sir, I should be much more 
easy about the Aldermen’s Negative than. 
I am at present; and till this is done, I 
[4E] 
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shall be for abolishing their Negative, 
and restoring the city to its ancient con- 
stitution. 


Sir William Yonge: 


Sir; among foreigners we have 
long had the character of being a turbu- 
lent, inconstant, and unsteady people; 
and if the Bill now before us should be 
passed into a law, it will not only bea 
step towards confirming that character, but 
a step towards making us continue to de- 
serve it. I know that our turbulence and 
inconstancy is by many attributed to the 
nature of our climate, which is, I believe, 
more turbulent and variable than the 
climate of any country upon the continent; 
this may, perhaps, be one cause; but, in 
my opinion, the chief cause proceeds from 
the nature of our government; for under 
a popular government, the people will al- 
ways be turbulent, inconstant, and un- 
steady, let the climate of their country be 
what it will; and the more popular the 
form of government is, the more turbulent 
the people will be, the more inconstant 
and unsteady their public measures. 
_ When the people have the government in 
their hands, they will be always flying 
from one extreme to the other; for as 
there is no perfect happiness in human af- 
fairs, nor any form of government, or pub- 
lic regulation, but what is attended with 
inconveniences, a great majority of man- 
kind think only of the inconveniences 
they feel, and to get free of them, they 
fly. to the contrary extreme, though to 
every considerate thinking man it be evi- 
dent, that they will there meet many more 
and more insufferable inconveniences. It 
is for this reason, that absolute monarchies 
are more steady in their pursuits, and more 
fixed in their public regulations, than po- 
pular governments ; and of all sorts of go- 
vernments, those called aristocraciesarethe 
most steady and constant, especially if the 
number of their nobles be but small, and 
but a very few of them entrusted with the 
supreme direction of public affairs ; for if 
their nobility be very numerous, and all 
have a share in the supreme government 
of their eountry, they fall under the same 
inconveniences to which a popular go- 
vernment lies exposed. 

Of the first sort of aristocracies, the 
government of Venice furnishes us with an 


example, where, indeed, their nobility are 


pretty numerous, considering the extent 
of their territory; but then the supreme 
government may properly be said to be 
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lodged in their Council of Ten, for all 
their other councils generally follow their 
direction; and no state in Europe has 
been more steady and constant in all their 
ae measures and regulations than the 
enetians have been, ever since their pre- 
sent form of government was established, 
which is above 400 years ago. The form 
of government in Holland likewise is now 
become a sort of aristocracy ; for in most 
of theiz towns, the people have no share 
in the government, nor have they any po- 
pular elections, the whole government of 
each city being now centered in a certain 
number of families, from amongst whom 
the magistrates of the city are chosen, as 
also their deputies or representatives in 
the states of the province, and from them 
the members of the States-General are 
chosen, who have the supreme direction of 
the affairs of the republic. This is there- 
fore an aristocracy, where none but the © 
chief families have any share in the go- 
vernment, and where but few, even of 

them, are entrusted with the supreme di- 
rection of public affairs; and we have, by 
late experience, found the government of 
Holland to be very steady in their resolu- 
tions; for let their resolutions be right or 
wrong, which I have no occasion at pre- 
sent to enquire into, their pursuing them 
with steadiness is some sort of virtue. 

’ On the other hand, Sir, we have in Po- 
land an example of that sort of aristocra- 
cies, where there is too great a number of: 
nobility, and where all of them have a 
share in the suprenie government of their 
country. In that kingdom, ‘there has. 
never been any steadiness in their coun- 
cils, order in their assemblies, or tranquil- 
lity among the people. They are conti- 
nually embroiled with factions ; and have, 
by turns, been made the dupes of all the 
intriguing courts in Kurope. Yet, neverthe- 
less, they are still fond of what they call 
their ancient constitution, and excessively 
proud of that privilege they call their Veto; 
for in their diet, or parliament, all their 
resolutions must be unanimous, every 
member having a Negative Voice, or a 
power by his Veto to prevent the resolu- 
tion becoming a resolution of the diet, 
and this, notwithstanding the number of 
their members being, I may say, almost 
infinite; which is certainly a very ridicu- 
lous constitution, because it prevents its 
being possible for them to come regularly 
to any resolution, and, indeed, they very 
seldom or never do; for the only way they 
have of coming to any resolution is, by the 
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majority drawing their sabres, and driving 
those that are against it out of the as- 
sembly. - 

In short, Sir, in all countries where 
their form of government is too popular, 
they are never at peace within themselves, 
nor steady either in their public measures 
or regulations ; and this is, as I have said, 
the chief cause of our having always been 
deemed so turbulent, inconstant, and un- 
steady. The truth is, there has been but 
too much ground for this imputation, and 
if this Bill should pass, there will be more 
ground for it thanever. The very repeal- 
ing of a law of such consequence within 
twenty years after it was first enacted, will 
shew an inconstancy in our proceedings ; 
and as the law was contrived and enacted 
for amending what was thought too popu- 
lar in the form of government of our capi- 
tal city, the repeal of it will expose that 
city at least, again, to all the inconvenien- 
cies of a too popular form of government. 
What the consequences of this may be, I 
shall not pretend to foretell: but, I think, 
we have reason to apprehend, that the 
Common-Council of the city of London 
will become more seditious, and more li- 
centious than ever they were feretoinre. 
When a man has been for any time con- 
fined, it is very natural for him to make 
too much, and too free an use of his liberty 
after he has-regained it; and assemblies of 
men are, in their collective capacity, sub- 
jéct to the very same passions and preju- 
dices that men are in their disjunctive or 
private capacity. Now, as the Common- 
Council-Men of the city of London have 
been for twenty years confined, and in 
some of their Resolutions restrained b 
the Negative Voice of the Aldermen, it is 
very natural to suppose, that if you set 
them again at liberty, they will make so 
free an use of it, as may be very much to 
the prejudice of the city, as well as the 
nation in general ; and this is the more to 
be apprehended, because it is natural to 
suppose, that they have conceived an aver- 
sion to the Court of Aldermen, by which 
they have been so long kept in confine- 
ment; and, consequently, will not be so 
ready to give ear to their salutary advice, 
as they were before the making of the Act, 
which is now proposed to be repealed. 

‘I shall not now, Sir, enter into the rea- 
sons that were made use of, and success- 
fully made use of, in favour of that Act 
when it was passed; because, I think, 
there is not the least occasion for so doing : 
the reasons-prevailed at that time; and no 
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act ought to be repealed without shewing 
very good reasons for the repeal, none of 
which I have heard as yet advanced; for 
as to the reasons made use of in the peti- 
tion, they were fully answered by my hon. 
friend who spoke first in the debate; and 
as to the majority of the citizens of Lon- 
don being against the Act, that is to say, 
against the Aldermen’s having a Negative 
in the Common-Council, this is rather an 
argument in favour of, than against, the 
Act, unless it could be shewn, that the 
Aldermen have made a bad use of that 
power, by obstructing any thing that was 
for the advantage of the city, or for the 
benefit of their country ; for if the citizens 
have never, in twenty years experience, 
suffered the least prejudice by the power 
which is by that Act lodged in the Alder- 
men, it is to me a proof, that their dissa- 
tisfaction with that Act, and their present 
abe against it, proceed from a spirit of 
icentiousness, which ought to be kept 
under some curb; and the more violent, 
the more general that spirit appears to be, 
the more necessary it is for us to keep it 
under the restraint of the Aldermen’s Ne- 
gative. ; 

Now, Sir, I should be glad to hear from 
some of the advocates for this Bill, when, 
or upon what occasion, the Aldermen, by 
means of their Negative, obstructed an 
thing that would have been for the nd 
vantage of the city, or the benefit of the 
nation. I am sure the instance that has 
been mentioned can be no proof of this, 
because it would have been ridiculously | 
mean in the Aldermen to have agreed to 
that motion without an amendment; and 
whether the motion was agreed to or not, 
was of no manner of signification, either 
to the city or the nation. For explaining 
and proving what I say, Sir, I must give a 
short history of the proceedings of the 
city of London about that time. The 
late Convention between us and Spain 
having been laid before this House for our 
approbation, an Alderman of the city of 
London, and a member of this House, was 
one of those that voted in its favour. The 
Michaelmas following it was this gentle- 
man’s turn to be advanced to the chair, 
that is to say, chosen Lord Mayor: I say 
his turn; for though the citizens are free 
to chuse any two they please for that of- 
fice, who have served the office of sheriff, 
and the court of Aldermen are as free to 
chuse either of these two, yet by a custom 
that had continued without interruption 
for many years, the citizens had always 
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chosen the two senior Aldermen below the 
chair, that is to say, the two senior Alder- 
men who had never served the office of 
Lord Mayor, and these two they present- 
ed to the court of Aldermen, who always 
chose the senior of the two. As this cus- 
tom, I say, had continued for many years, 
therefore it came to be a common way of 
speaking, that it was the turn of the senior 
Alderman below the chair to be chosen 
Lord Mayor. But upon this occasion, a 
spirit was industriously raised in the city 
against this gentleman’s election, merely 
on dccount of his having voted in favour 
of the Convention; and though he was no 
member for the city, but for a country 
borough, yet this spirit run so high, that 
the citizens departed from their establish- 
ed custom, and passing by this gentleman, 
returned his two next juniors to the court 
of Aldermen, who chose the senior of the 
two < a 
This, it seems, Sir, they did not think 
a. sufficient testimony of their resentment ; 
for the next following yéar, they put a 
new indignity upon him, by passing by 
him, and chusing the two next juniors to 
him, the eldest of whom had been very in- 
strumental in raising this spixit against 
him; and as the majority of the Aldermen 
rightly thought, that the citizens of Lon- 
don had no business to take notice of this 
gentleman’s behaviour in parliament, es- 
pecially as he was not one of their own 
meinbers, and that therefore this spirit 
was unjustly raised, they likewise made 
use of this opportunity to depart from the 
old custom, and exert their power, by 
chusing the junior of the two Aldermen 
chosen’ and returned to them by the citi- 
zens, because, I suppose, the senior of 


the twe was, as I have said, one of the 


persous chiefly concerned in getting the 
Indignity put, by the citizens upon’ the 


gentlenian who had’ voted for the Con- 


vention. ~ I need not mention particularly 
every step of the future proceedings of 


the citizens and Aldermen in relation to. 
this affvir? I shall only take notice, that 


by meaus of this dispute, a gentleman 
came at last to be chosen Lord Mayor, 
who had befcre served that office; ‘and. he 
having acquainted the court, that he was 
ready to take that office ‘upon him a 
second time, in order to put an‘end to the 


heats and divisions in the city, a motion . 


was made, “To give hin the thanks of 
the'court for acccpting a second time the 
ofice of the Mayoralty; and thereby in 
sums uicasure restoring the peace and 
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tranquillity of the city, which had been 
greatly disturbed by a late extraordinary 
and unusual proceeding.” | 

As the latter part of this motion, Sir, 


was evidently designed by way of reflec- 


tion upon the Aldermen, a motion was 
made for leaving it out, and the Alder- 
men very honestly, and most reasonably 
told the Common-Council-Men, that un- 
less this Amendment was agreed to, they 
would put their Negative upon the whole 
motion, which was the only way they 
could take to prevent their being made 
accomplices in throwing an unjust reflec- 
tion upon themselves. ‘I say, Sir, an un- 
just reflection ; for there was nothing more 
extraordinary or unusual in the Alder- 
men’s chusing the junior, and peeing By 
the senior of the two Aldermen returned 
to them, than there was in the citizens 
passing by the senior of the Aldermen 
below the chair, and returning his two 
juniors to the court of Aldermen. Both 
were a departure from that custom which, | 
for the sake of preserving the peace of the © 
city, had been long sbeerved, and both. 
the Aldermen and citizens had an equal 
right to exert the power lodged in 
them, but both had’ not an equal 
reason; for, in my opinion, the citizens 
had no reason for departing from the an- 
cient custom, and thereby putting an in- 
dignity upon the senior Alderman below 
the chair. It was, I think, a very high 
presumption in them to take notice of, 
and much more to resent in such a man- 
ner, a gentleman’s way of voting in this 
assembly, where every man ought to be 
free to give ‘his vote whatever way his 
conscience may direct; and whoever was 
instrumental in prevailing with them to 
be guilty of such a piece of presumption, 
could be no friend to our constitution, 
nor to the peace and quiet, of the city of. 
London; therefore, if the gentleman set 
aside by the court of Aldermen, was one 
of the chief instruments in this affair, ‘as I 
have said, and as I have, always, heard he, 
was, the court of Aldermen hada ‘most, . 
substantial ‘reason, and” deserved the. 
thanks of the citizens, for making him, 
sensible of his error, by setting him aside, — 
when by the partial return of the citizens,’ 
and the usual ‘custom of the court of Al-” 
dermen, it came to his turn to be advanced 
to the honour of the Ma rovalty. ° * 
“The conduct, of the Mlerica upon this 
occasion is therefore so far from being an. | 
argument for the repeal of that law by, 
which their Negative was established, that, 
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it is an argument for the continuance of it ; 
and as I was fully convinced of the utility 
and even necessity of such regulation 
when the law was enacted, and have heard 
no one reason offered for its repeal, but 
what has been sufficiently answered by the 
hon. gentleman who spoke first against 
committing the Bill now before us, I shall, 
without the least hesitation, give my ne- 
gative to the motion. 


Mr. Alderman Heathcote : 


Sir; whatever character we may 
have, or whatever character we may de- 


serve among foreigners, | hope we shall 
er g gners, Pp 


always take care to preserve the character 
of being a brave and a free people. Fo- 
reign slaves may think as highly as they 
please, Sir, of the steadiness of their public 
counsels; but among such, I hope, we 
shall always be deemed a turbulent and 
unsteady people. This character must, 
always necessarily attend a free govern- 
ment; because in all such governments 
there have been, there will always be, 
some minister, or some set of ministers, 
forming schemes for overturning the liber- 
ties of the people, and establishing them- 
selves in arbitrary power. Su<«men are 
generally at first the idols of the people, 
and before their latent designs come to be 
discovered, they generally prevail. with 
the people to enter into such measures, or 
to make such regulations, as may contri- 
bute to the success of their designs, 
if the people are wise enough, and suffi- 
ciently jealous of their liberties, as the 
people of this country, thank God! have 
always hitherto been, they never fail to 
discover these designs before they are ripe 
for execution. As soon as they have 
made this discovery, they begin to see the 
evil tendency of the measures or regula- 


tions they have been led into, and of. 


course aa must alter. the former and re- 
' peal the latter. 


around us. are, impute to a turbulency or 
unsteadiness in our temper, is nothing but 
the natural effect of the freedom of our 


government; and whilst the capse lasts, 
which, | hope, it will always do, the effect. 


must continue the same. 
The, law, which is now proposed to 
be repgaled, is one of those regulations 


we. were induced to, agree to by such. 
a minister,as I have described: he. wag, 


once, Sir, the patron: of liberty, and, Cons. 
sequently the idol of the people; but. his 
future condyct sewed, that his. friendship 


™~ 
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to liberty was pretended, with the only 
view, that as soon as it suited his purpose 
he might secretly stab her to the heart. 
Corruption, Sir, was the poisoned dagger 
he intended to make use of, and with thi 
weapon he gave her a stab, as was clearly 
pointed out to you by the Report of your 
Secret Committee: but, I hope, the stab 
will not prove mortal ; I hape, we shall be 
able to extract the poison, and heal up the 
wound, before it corrupts the whole maga: 
of our constitution, 

This regulation, Sir, which we shall 
now, I hope, abolish, was the vehicle con, 
trived by him to canvey his poison tq the 
city of London. He knew of what conae- 
quence it might be to him, to get the go. 
vernment of that city mto. his hands, or at 
least to prevent her opposing any of hig 
future schemes ; and for this purpose he 
contrived to throw as much power into.the 
hands of the Aldermen as possible, be- 
cause, by working on their avarice. or their 
vanity, he thought he might prevail with 
a majority of them, to make use of their 
power upon all occasions for his sexvice. 
This, Sir, was his secret, design in getting. 
such a regulation agreed,to by parliament, 
this was the use he made of it, and. this is, 
the use any future mmister may. make of 
it; upon the question then, whether sych 
a regulation ought. to be abolished, I say,_ 
upon sych a question, shall we enter. inta.. 
the enquiry, whether the Aldermen have 
made a bad use of the power, by this 
means, and with this design, thrown. into. 
their hands? Is. it not enqugh for. us, that, 
such a regulation, may be made a, bad, use 
of; that it certainly will be made a, bad. 
use of by the first wicked minister. this nay 
tion happens. to, be. cursed with, which, 
God knows! is a plague we cannot logg: 
expect to.be without ; and that by makiag. 
a bad use of it, he may. be enabled to over-. 
turn our liberties? Is not all this sufficient, 
to prevail with a British House of Com. 
mons,to abolish such a regulation, withouk, 
enquiring, whether, or no it hag already, 
been made a, bad use of? Gertainly, it, igy, 


Sir: certainly.it:must be thought,so; i€ we, 


have the same regard for our liberties that, 
our ancestars. were, possesged with, and: by 
which they trapsmitted:to, us, the, glorioug, 
title of being free-born Englishmen. , 

But, Sir, if such an enquiry. were née. 
cessary, it, would be no.difficult, matter, te, 
shew, that the, Aldermen have made.a.bad; 
use of the, pqwer. lqdged .in, their. hands, by, 
this regulation, apd. that, every. time, they, 
did, make uge of thig, power, it was, ab. the: 
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command of the minister, and with a view 
to answer the purpose for which he got 
this power lodged in their hands. I think 
it quite unnecessary to give you a full and 
particular history of the use they made of 
this power, or to examine what were their 
motives at each particular time; but one 
of those times is so remarkable, that I 
cannot pass it over in silence. The Con- 
vention with Spz2in must be remembered 
by every gentleman that hears me, and, I 
hope, is now thought to be, by a majority 
of this assembly, what it really was, a most 
infamous and pernicious treaty. By that 
treaty our then minister not only sacri- 
ficed the honour, but the trade and navi- 
gation of his country. Such a treaty the 
city of London had surely a coricern to 
oppose, and to prevent its being ratified 
by his majesty if possible. For this pur- 
pose, a great majority of the Common- 
Council resolved to petition his majesty 
against it; but as this was properly a pe- 
tition against the minister who advised it, 
he sent his orders to the Aldermen, and 
by their Negative they rendered the 
resolution of the Common-Council in- 
effectual. Was not this, Sir, making 
a bad use of their power? Was it -not 
making such an use of it as might 
have been of the most pernicious con- 
sequence to our trade and navigation, 
and consequently to the interest of the 
city of London in particular? Besides this, 
Sir, it was a precedent of a most dangerous 
tendency. vec subject, and every cor- 
porate body in the kingdom, have a right 
to petition their sovereign: the exercise 
of this right may be of great service to the 
king, when he happens to be misled by 
his ministers; and, when exercised by the 
city of London, must always have a very 
great weight, and may very probably 
make the king sensible of the bad advice 
that has been given him; but can’ this 
right ever be exercised by the citizens of 
London in their corporate capacity, if 
they are to be restrained by 14 Aldermen 
under a corrupt dependance upon the ver 
minister, who gave the bad advice to his 
sovereign ? 

This, I think, Sir, is a glaring instance 
of the Aldermen’s‘having made a bad use 
of their Negative ; and had the minister’s 
slaves among them succeeded in all they 
rie Sie at that time, they would have 
furnished us with another instance still 
more glaring; for they attempted to puta 
Negative upon the city’s petitioning the 
parliament against that Convention ; but 
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some of the Aldermen, I mean those who 
were suspected of being bought by the 
minister, were not then sufficiently broke, 
or perhaps not sufficiently paid, and there- 
fore they refused to concur with their mi- 
nisterial brethren in this Negative. How- 
ever, the attempt shews what may be done 
by this Negative, when a minister has got 
14 of the Aldermen sufficiently under 
discipline. Let the measures of such a 
minister be never so contrary to the public 
good, let his designs against our liberties, 
or even against the city of London itself, 
be never so apparent, neither king nor 
parliament could expect any petition or 
address against his measures or designs ; 
and the silence of the city of London would 
be a precedent for all the cities and corpo- 
rations of the kingdom. 

Thus, Sir, the behaviour of the Alder- 
men upon this occasion, is not only a 
proof of their having made a bad use of 
the power lodged in their hands, but also 
it must convince us, that this power may 
be of the most dangerous consequence in 
time to come; and their behaviour upon 
another occasion, that has been mentioned, 
must shew, that as long as they are vested 
with this Negative, they will court the fa- 
vour of the minister, and contemn the re- 
sentment of their fellow-citizens. What 
I mean, Sir, is their breaking through the 
established custom of the city, and with- 
out any reason setting aside a gentlcman 
who, according to that custom, ought to 
have been preferred to the honour of 
being Lord Mayor. The behaviour of 
the citizens upon a former occasion was 
no precedent for the behaviour of the Al- 
dermen upon this. The citizens had set 
a gentleman aside for a very good reason, 


‘for a reason that was known and avowed, 


and for‘a reason that must be approved of 
by every man who does not approve of 
our late Convention with Spain. Was this 
a reason for the Aldermen’s setting aside 
a gentleman without any reason? I say, 
Sir, without any reason eee and avow- _ 
ed, for that they had a reason I shall not ~ 
deny, and that reason was suspected, 
though it was such a one as they durst 
not avow. The reason I mean is, because 
they had private orders from their patron, 
the minister, to set that gentleman aside. - 

Having taken notice, Sir, of the reason 
the Aldermen were supposed to have for 
setting this gentleman aside, I must give 
you the reason, which the citizens had for 


‘setting another gentleman aside upon a 


former occasion ; and this I must do, be- 
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cause it has been said, that it was a high , 


presumption in the citizens of London to 
take notice of a gentleman’s way of voting 
in this assembly. Sir, it was so far from 
being a high presumption, that it was their 
right and their duty todo so. Every man 
in the kingdom that has a vote at any 
election, has a right to take notice of 
every gentleman’s behaviour in _parlia- 
ment: he has not only a right, but he is 
in duty bound to take notice of it, that if 
ever any such gentleman should, upon any 
occasion, apply to him for his vote, he 
may grant or refuse his request according 
to his behaviour in. parliament. To say, 
that this is an encroachment upon the 
freedom of parliament, is, in my opinion, 
ridiculous: we may as well say, that the 
esteem or reproach a gentleman gains by 
his behaviour here, is an encroachment 
upon his freedom of voting ; or we may as 
well say, that the danger of a gentleman’s 
not being re-chosen, in case he should, by 
his-behaviour, disoblige his constituents, is 
a restraint upon the freedom of his voting, 
and that therefore every member ought to 
be chosen for life; which is a doctrine 
that ministers may perhaps approve of,. 
but, I am sure, it will never be inculcated 
by any man who has a regard for liberty. 
It was therefore no presumption, Sir, 
but a duty in the citizens of London: to 
take notice of the behaviour of a gentle- 
man in parliament, who applied to them 
for the honour of being raised to the chief 
magistracy of their city. His being their 
representative, or the representative of 
another place, made no difference: every 
gentleman, after he is chosen, becomes 
the representative of the people of Eng- 
land; and if in that post, either through 
weakness or corruption, he betrays or sa- 
crifices the interests of the people, surely, 
no part of the people ought again to chuse 
him into that or any other office of honour 
or trust, which they have at their disposal. 
This was the case of the gentleman set 
aside by the citizens of London: in par- 
_liament he had voted for approving the 
Convention with Spain, which, by a great 
majority of them, was thought to be de- 
rogatory to the honour, and destructive of 
the trade and navigation of their country. 
If he did this through weakness, he was 
unfit for being the chief magistrate of such 
a great city ; ifthrough corruption, surely 
they had good reason not to put such a 
great trust into such unclean hands. 
Besides this, Sir, the citizens of London 
had ancther reason for setting him aside. 
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I hope it will be allowed that the citizens 

of London have a concern in the choice 

that is made of members of parliament for 

every place in the kingdom, as well as for 

their own city. It is their interest, because 

it is the public interest, to have such men 

chosen for every county, city, and borough 

in the kingdom, as have ability enough to 
distinguish, and honour enough to adhere 

to the true interest of their country. 

This gentleman had, by his behaviour in 

the preceding session, convinced them, 

that he was defective either in his ability 

or honesty; therefore it was their in- 

terest not to have him chosen again, either | 
for the place he then represented, or for 
any other. Was their chusing him their 
Lord Mayor a way to prevent this? Would 
it not have convinced the little borough 
he then represented, that the citizens of - 
London approved of his conduct in par- 
liament ? And would not this have gone a 
great way towards inducing them to chuse 
him asecond time? Therefore the citizens 
of London were obliged to refuse chusing 
him their Lord Mayor, in order to prevent 
his being chosen a member of the then en- 
suing new parliament. 

Thus, it appears, Sir, that the citizens 
of London had a very sufficient reason for 
breaking through the established cusiom, 
in not chusing this gentleman as one of 
the two they were to return to the court 
of Aldermen; and the reason they had 
they publicly avowed, long before the 
election; so that the gentleman had an 
opportunity to justify himself, if he had 
not been guilty of what was laid to his 
charge; and he did endeavour to justify 
himself so far as related to corruption, but 
he never denied his voting for the Con- 
vention, and consequently could not ex- 
cuse or free himself from the imputation 
of weakness, which was the chief founda- 
tion of the resolution to set him aside. 

But, Sir, with regard to the gentleman 
set aside by the Aldermen, there was not 
the least objection to his conduct, unless 
it was that of his appearing strenuously 
against the Convention, and being nearly 
related toa worthy city magistrate, who 
has for several years, with great strength 
of reason, opposed and exposed the late 
minister’s measures in this House. His 
appearing against the Convention, and 
consequently against the city’s conferrin 
any honour upon a gentleman, who ha 
done what he could to get it established, 
was a duty he owed to his country, and 
particularly ta the city of London, if he 
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thought it an infamous ahd perfitcious 
treaty, which was the opinion he declared 
lie had of it, as Soon as It made its appedi- 
ance in public. In this respect, therefore, 
he could not be 0 thuch as suspected of 
any thing that was criminal in his be- 
haviour. If he judged drniss of that 
tredty, he might be accused of weaknéss ; 
but surély this accusation could not be 
brought against him by any of thosé who, 
both in their private conversation, dnd by 
their public conduct, had declared them- 
selves of the same opinion, which was the 
casé of several of those Aldermen who 
voted for setting him aside: they had 
often, and before many witnesses, declared 
_ theit having a very bad opinion of that 
treaty, and they had joined with their bre- 
thren in voting and presenting =e peuee 
to parliament against it. Therefore the 
conduct of these meri, at least in setting 
that gentleman aside, and thereby break- 
ing through a custom established for pre- 
serving the peace of the city, rust be al- 
lowed to have been without ay réason 
they could‘avow, and consequently niust 
be allowed to have been most extravrdinary 
and unusual. If it was so, their joining 
with the other Aldérmety it the aniend- 
ment that has been’ mentioned, was a per- 
sisting in their error, and adding a new 
crime to their former, iri both whicli they 
could, in my opinion, Have rio other’ mo- 
tive but that of curryifg favour with thé 
minister. ; | 

T have said, Sir, that while the Alder- 


meh are vested with this: Neca they 
il 


will court the favour of the minister, and 
cotitemn thie resentment of their’ fellow- 
’ citizens; ahd theit’ beldviour upon both 
these occasions is’a proof of what I say. 
There was not in the city of London a 
more popular’ maty than the gentleman 
they set aside: this they knew, and they 
knew that their’ setting him aside would 
provoke the reséntinent’ of their fellow-ci- 
tizens against them ; but as long as they 
‘thought thetiselves’ sure of the protection 
of the minister, aiid that his protection 
would be sufficient,. they despiséd the re- 
sentment of their fellow-citizens so much, 
that tliey set the same gentletian aside a 
stcond and third time, though returned to 
them each time by the unanimous voice 
of’ the citizeris; and ‘they woiild’ probably 
Have shewn the’sathe contempt of the re- 
stritrient of their’ fellow-citizens a fourth 
time, had they had the same opinion of 
the’protection they depended on, or the 
fsvour they courted ; but before the next 
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ftl6s 


opportunity, which was on Michaclmas- 


ay 1741, a new J alaaor had been re- 
turned, and from 


returnéd to thém by the unanimous voice 
of the citizéns. | a 
Thus, Sir, the behaviour of thé Alder- 
mén, upon this occasion, is a proof of 
what I have said; and their threatening 
to put a Négative upon the Common- 


/ 


Council’s returning thanks to another . 


very ay Bei niagistrate, unless the Com- 
mon-Council would agree to have the 
question modelled according to their lik- 
ing, is another proof of the same dectrine; 
consequently I must conclude, that as 


loiig as the Alderinén of the city of Lon- © 


don are vestéd with this Negative Power, 
a majority of them will probably contemn 
the reséntment of théir fellow-citizens,. 
and court the favour of the minister for 
the time being. But it may be asked, 
why will they not do the same, should 
they be divested of this Negative Power ? 
To this the answer is very short and easy : 
it will not then be worth the minister’s 
while to come up to their price, I have 
not so bad an opinion of mankind as to say,, 
that every man has his price; but this, | 
at afraid, may be justly said, that the ma- 
jority of mankind have a price, if it be 
worth thé purchasér’s while to come up 
toit. With regard to those that have a 
price, it is certain that every: man’s price 
depends in a great measure upon the for- 
tune he is possessed of, and the reputation 
hé has acquired in the world. Now the 
Aldermen of the city of London are gene- 
rally men of an easy fortune, and always 
men that by their former conduct have 
acquired some reputation in the world; 
we cannot therefore suppose, that any one 
of them, or at least not many of them, are’ 
men of a small price; and as long as they 
can do a minister but little service, he will 
not give any of them alarge price. ‘They 
will therefore continue faithful to their 
country and their city, not because they. 
aré proof against corruption, but because 
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it is not worth the minister’s while, or 
perhaps not in his power, to corrupt. By 
Investing them with this Negative, you 
have made it worth a minister’s while to 
come up to their price: divest them of 
this Negative, it will be no longer worth 
his while: and they will neither court his 
favour, nor contemn the resentment of 
their fellow-citizens, if they find they are 
to get nothing by it but reproach. 

This doctrine, Sir, that there must be a 
proportion between the service 2 man can 
do, and the price he may probably insist 
on, is so well understood by those who 
have studied the art of corruption, that all 
our ministers who have aimed at arbitrary 
power, have endeavoured, as much as pos- 
sible, to throw the government of every 
subordinate society and community in the 
kingdom, into a few hands. They know, 
that the majority of a few men of fortune 
may be purchased at a less price than the 
majority of a great number of men, who 
live by their business; and the reason is 
very plain, because the former, by ac- 
Cepting a bribe, lose nothing but their re- 
putation, whereas the latter lose their re- 
putation, and with it their subsistence; for 
a tradesman’s business generally depends 
upon his reputation, and therefore, in a 
Smithfield way of reckoning, he will not 
accept of a bribe, unless it be such as may 
enable him for the future to live without 
business. Besides this, the value a man 
a upon his reputation is very far from 
being always in proportion to his fortune. 
A man of 10/. a year, might reject with 


disdain a bribe of 10/. and yet the same . 


man, were he possessed of 1,000/. a year, 
might sell his reputation for 1,000/. There 
are many other arguments for shewing, 
that the majority of a few men of fortune 
may be more easily purchased than the 
majority of a great number of men of 
small] fortunes, and these arguments have 
been confirmed by the experience of all 
ages and countries. 

For this reason, I say, Sir, all our mi- 
nisters, whose ambition led them, or whose 
poo crimes forced them to aim at ar- 

itrary power, have endeavoured to throw 
all our subordinate societies and commu- 
ities into as few hands as possible; and 
for the same purpose they have endea- 
voured to get all magistracies and officers 
depending upon the choice of the people, 
established for life, and to throw as much 
power as they could into the hands of 
‘those popular magistrates, who by any 


. 


new law or ancient custom are chosen for 


‘ (VOL. XIII] : 


} 


of the Aldermen of the City of London. 
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life. Such endeavours, Sir, are all equally 
designed to make corruption the more 
successful. ‘Those who.are versed in that 
filthy art know, that a magistrate chosen 
for life is better worth corrupting than 
one who is chosen but for a year ora 
short term of years, and that the more 
they may give, the more likely they are . 
to succeed in corruption. They likewise 
know, that a man who has once prostituted 
himself, and thereby forfeited his reputa-~ 
tion, is like a prostitute of the other sex: 
he becomes cheaper every day he lives, 
and will at last prostitute himself, if it 
were for nothing else but the pleasure, or 
rather habit, of prostitution. | 
- These are the arts pursued, Sir, these 
are the maxims laid down by all those 
who are aiming at arbitrary power; and 
in order to render their maxims palatable 
to the credulous and unthinking part of 
mankind, their advocates are instructed to 
rail at popular power, and to load all nu- 
merous popular assemblies with faction, 
sedition, turbulence, unsteadiness, and I 
do not know how many other bugbears.. 
If we were to believe these ministerial 
tools, who are generally very well paid, 
and who, like true lawyers, argue for their 
fee without the least regard to any thing 
else: I say, if we were to believe these 
ministerial tools, we must think, that the 
people of every country ought to be treated 
ike madmen: that they ought to be kept 
in chains, to prevent their doing them- 
selves a mischief. But however fond some 
gentlemen may be of preserving or in- 
creasing the power of the crown, while 
they themselves are in the sunshine of it, 
I hope, this House will take care to leave 
as much power in the hands of the people 
as may be sufficient for preserving their 
liberties; and when we find, that the 
power of the people has, by the arts and 
insinuations of ministers, been so much 
diminished as not to be a proper balance 
for the power of the crown, we ought, and, 
I hope, we always shall take care to in- 
crease the one, and diminish the weight 
of the other. . 

When I consider our ancient constitu- 
tion, and reflect upon the great power 
formerly lodged in the hands of the peo- 
ple, I am really surprized, Sir, to hear 
any gentleman talk of the danger of throw- 
ing too much power into their hands. 
The power of the people! alas, Sir! they: 
have scarcely any power left. The crown 
has already ingrossed the greatest part of 
what the people were possessed of by the 
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ancient constitution of our government, 
and will, if we do not take special care, 
very soon engross the whole; for when 
the crown gets the direction of that power, 
which by the remaining forms of our con- 
stitution is left in the hands of the people, 
the crown gets the substance, and leaves 
the people only the shadow. What sig- 
nifies it. to the people to have the choice 
of any. magistrate or officer, if that magis- 
trate or officer be, as soon as ‘chosen, 
-brought by corruption under the direction 
of the crown? What would it signify to 
the people to have the choice of their 
representatives in this House, if a majo- 
rity of those representatives should, as soon 
as chosen, be brought by corruption under 
the direction of the crown? In such a 
case, would the people have any thing 
more than the shadow of power? And I 
will say, that it would be much better for 
them to be without that shadow ; because 
the expence the crown is put to in cor- 
rupting those magistrates and representa- 
tives, must be all furnished by the people ; 
and at the same time the public service 
must be sacrificed, by being put into the 
hands of those who have nothing to re- 
commend them but their venality. 

We must therefore, Sir, never talk of 
the power of the people, unless it be such 
a one as can never be brought under the 
direction of the crown, either by force, 
fraud, or corruption ; and if this were the 
case with respect to every power now 
lodged in the hands of the people, they 
would not have near so much as they had 
in the happy times of some of our fore- 
fathers. In former times our counties had 
the power of chusing almost all their ma- 
gistrates and officers: they chose their ge- 
nerals in time of war; they chose their 
sheriffs, and their conservators of the 
peace, as well as their coroners and their 
members of parliament. Now they have 
nothing left but the choice of their coro- 
ners and members: as to their choice of 
coroners, it is of very little signification : 
because care has been taken to leave very 
little power in the hands of that officer: 
and as to their choice of members, it would 
be of no signification, if the crown should 
once come to make itself master of the 
elections for all our little boroughs, which 
is already in a great measure the case. 
The et ed of our counties have therefore 
very little power now left, in their hands ; 
and as to our cities and boroughs, some of 


them, it is true, particularly London, re- [ 


tain still something of our ancient Saxon 
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constitution; but in many of them the 


people have very little to do with the go- 
vernment even of their own city or bo- 
rough, and consequently have no power . 
at all in their hands; for in some the old 
magistrates chuse the new, and in others 
the election has been confined to such a 
small number, that it may be justly said, 
the people have no share in it. 

Thus it must appear, Sir, that the peo- 
ple have not now near so much power as 
they had formerly, and if we are now 
more peaceable, ] am sure, we are much 
less happy; for I shall never think, that 
happiness consists in indolent tranquillity 
and slavish submission under chains. 
this be happiness, I shall grant, that it is 
more securely established under an abso- 
lute, than under a free government; but 
as I think, that political happiness consists 
in being free from oppression, I shall never 
be for putting it into the power of any 
prince, or any administration, to oppress 
the people. Peace, I shall admit, Sir, is a 
very good thing, but do not let us give up 
our liberties for fear of disturbing our 
peace. We have preserved both for many 
generations, and though I cannot sa 
without interruption, yet I will say, that 
those interruptions never proceeded from 
the factiousness of the people, but from 


their power to oppose those who were am- 


bitiously aiming at the destruction of li- 
berty. Ifthey part with that power, they 
may indéed have peace, but they will have 
slavery and oppression along with it. This, 
Sir, 1s a certain consequence ; and there- 
fore it is our business in this House, to at- 
tend in the most serious manner to the 
ebbings and flowings of the people’s power, 
and to restore it, as ofter as we find it has 
been too much diminished by any rash or 
ill-judged regulation; which, in my opi- 
nion, is the case with regard to the law 
now proposed to be repealed. It was not 
contrived for amending what was thought 
too popular in the form of government of 
our capital city : it was contrived for pre- 
venting that city being ever able to vin- 
dicate either its own or its country’s hiber- 
ties. This is the only purpose it has 
served, this-is the only purpose it can 
serve ; and therefore 1 shall be for having 
it repealed. 

Then the question being put, that the 
said Bill be committed; it passed in the 
negative by 117 to 90. — 


The King’s Speech on the necessity of 
supporting the Queen of Hungary, he. 
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Feb. 14. The King made the following 
Speech to both Houses : ; 


«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

«It is with great pleasure that I take 
this opportunity to assure you of my en- 
tire satisfaction in the dispatch and unani- 
mity of your proceedings in this session of 
parliament, and in the zeal you have 
shewn for the common cause, and for the 
‘honour and true interest of Great Britain. 


‘© Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 
«¢ J return you my thanks for the readi- 
ness and cheerfulness with which you 
have already provided so considerable a 
art of the Supplies; and I make no doubt 
ut the same zeal and good disposition 
will induce you to enable me to make 
ood the alliances I am already engaged 
in, and to concert such other measures, in 
this important conjuncture, as shall be 
judged necessary for the support of the 
queen of Hungary, and for carrying on 
the present war with vigour, in order to 
procure a safe and honourable peace. 


«© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘¢ T have, in conjunction with the queen 
of Hungary and the States General, con- 
cluded a treaty with the king of Poland, 
which I will order to be laid before you. 
Let me earnestly recommend to you the 
continuance of the same steadiness and 


harmony in your deliberations, which can-. 


not fail to give great encouragement to 
my allies, and to add great weight to our 
efforts.” 


Dedvate in the Commons on the Subsidy 
to the Queen of Hungary.*] Feb. 18. 
The Committee of Supely came to the 
following Resolutions: 1. ‘© That 500;000/. 
be granted, to make good his majesty’s 
engagements with the queen of Hungary, 


Subsidy to the Queen of Hungary. 
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land forces in Great Britain, Minorca, 
Gibraltar, and the plantations, incurred 
anno 1744, not provided for by parliament. 
6. That 100,000/. be granted upon ac- 
count, towards defraying the extraordinary 
charge of tonnage, waggon-money, and 
other expences incurred, or to be incurred, 
for the service of 1745.” Which Resolu- 
tions were agreed to by the House. But 
on the first Resolution, upon the question 
in the committee, Whether this country 
ought to grant a Subsidy of 500,000/. to 
the queen of Hungary (being 200,000/. 
more than had been granted her before) 
the following debate arose :* 


® The following is from the MS. ParLiaMEN- 
TarY Journat of the Hon. PHILIP 
YORKE. 


Feb. 18. The House being in the Com- 
mittee of Supply and his majesty’s Speech 
of the 14th instant (the design of which 
was to lay @ foundation for demands not 
intimated or resolved ‘upon at the opening 
of the-session, ) read by the clerk, 

Mr. Pelham stood up to move that 
500,000/. should be given to the queen of 
Hungary to enable her to augment her 
forces, &c. He observed, that whilst we 
pursued measures of vigour and expence, 
there was no other way of forming a 
strength proportionate to that of our ere- 
mies, than by enabling our allies to excrt 
that strength which they had within 
theinselves, but which it was not in their 
power to put in motion or maintain with- 
out our assistance: that with this view the 
parliament had since the beginning of 
these troubles in Europe granted an an- 
nual subsidy to the queen of Hungary, 
which had been productive of many good 
effects, and applied with ceconomy and 


and to enable her to augment and increase | punctuality to the uses for which it was 
her army, for the support of the House of, given: but as an addition of 200,000/. 
Austria, and for carrying on the present ' was proposed, it was incumbent on him to 
war with vigour. 2. That 200,000/. be ' explain that the occasion of it proceeded 
granted to make good his majesty’s en- | from the encrease of danger wherewith the 
gagements with the king of Sardinia, pur- , Austrian succession, and the balance of 
suant to treaty. 3. That 24,299/. 1s. 4d. ' power were threatened by the violent turn 
be granted to make good his majesty’s . which the king of Prussia had taken, and 
engagements with the elector of Co- ‘still adhered to; that, besides, his ma- 
Jogne, pursuant to treaty. 4. That 8,6201. | jesty, out of a paternal regard to the jea- 
be granted to make good his majesty’s : lousies and heart-burnings which the con- 
engagements with the elector of Mentz, tinuance of his electoral troops on the 
pursuant to treaty. 5. That 38,8391. 18s. | British ‘establishment had raised in the 
53d. be granted for defraying extraordi- : nation, did not think proper this year to 
nary expences and services of his majesty’s ; make any demand on this head; that with - 
$$ ________—____——— | one moiety of the money they cost us 


* From the London Magazine, (about 200,000/.) the queen would hire 
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: with a great deal of zeal by the people 
Mr. Pelham : without: the measure, in oeheral: has 


Sir; the support of the queen of 
Hungary, in the present war, is a measure 
I have never heard contested within doors, 
and it has been recommended and urged 


8,000 fresh troops, and most probably a 
Jarger number which was now under con- 
sideration, and with the other moiety we 
were totake into our pay 8,000 mercena- 
ries as a further addition to the army in 
Flanders: that it seemed the general wish 
that we should strain every nerve, and 
collect our whole strength to act offen- 
_ sively the next campaign; that the Dutch 
from all the accounts he had received, 
were disposed to co-operate with us as 
_ thoroughly as their constitution and cir- 
cumstances would permit them; but that 
‘they would expect at the same time that 
England would not abate of her efforts; 
and he hopec when the proportions which 
both states had agreed to furnish towards 
the army in Flanders were completed, it 
would be at least a match for any the 
French could bring into the field, if they 
still persevered in their German schemes, 
but if they should give them up, in order 
to throw the whole force into the Nether- 
lands, he did not doubt that our allies in 
the empire would march troops thither to 
enable us to look the enemy in the face. 

The motion met with no direct opposi- 
tion from any but alderman Heathcote 
and.Vyner; the first, because it was gene- 
rally understood that the Hanoverians 
were to be paid with our money through 
the queen of Hungary’s hands; the second 
because we. took too large, and suffered 
our allies to take too small a share of the 
burthen of the present war. 

But the conduct of lord Granville’s 
friends in this debate was very artful and 
malicious, and occasioned its running out 
Into some length. Their aim was to sow 
division between the old corps, and their 
new allies, by persuading the former that 
the giving into this expedient, was a 
shameful disavowal of their former: votes 
in favour of the Hanoverians, and the 
latter that they would not avoid the re- 
_ proach of inconsistency by accepting it, 
since those troops would be only nomi- 
nally out of our pay, and at the same time 
they hoped to make their court in the 
Closet (to the prince as well as king) by 
preferring the measure which had been 
toHowed for two sessions of voting them 
directly on the British establishment. 


‘take or refuse them. 
‘should be forced upon her on the one 


never been opposed by any man, or party 
of men, in this kingdom; but a very great, 
and even a warmer opposition than I 
thought decent, has been made to one of 


Their'game was not unskilfully opened by 


lord Doneraile. He said though the sup- 
port of the House of Austria, and the 


giving a check to the ambition of France | 


were such favourite points with him that 
he would come into any measures calcu- 


lated for those purposes, yet he by no | 


means ‘approved the question in its new 
trim, as it would not only be worse for the 
public service, but a greater charge to the 
nation. The first as the Hanoverians 
would be less under our command whilst 
they were in the queen’s pay; the second 
as no one could answer that the Austrian 
ministers would be faithful managers of so 
large a subsidy, and if a new treaty was to 


be concluded, the articles of levy and re-. 


cruit money would not only come over 
again, but we should be obliged to hire 
the troops for a term of years certain, 
and pay an annual subsidy to the prince 
who let them out, besides, not to men- 
tion the additional months pay to the Ha- 
noverians at dismission; all which it was 
evident must greatly exceed the sum they 
cost us last year: that, for his part, he 
could not have much regard for those who 
in this collusive manner agreed to a mea- 
sure which they had set the whole merit 
of their opposition upon withstanding: 
nor for those who had been dupes enough 
to declare for it in public twice before, 
treacherous enough to decry it in private, 
and now mean enough to pursue it eva- 
sively. ) 
Those who talked the same language. 
with lord Doneraile were sir G. Oxenden, 
sir John Rushout, and Dr. Lee; the lat- 
ter called this measure, the fruit of a new 
alliance which, he insinuated, would be of 
no long duration. | 
Mr. Pitt said, it was a meritorious and 
popular measure, which did honour to the 
minister who advised it, and the prince 
who so graciously vouchsafed to follow it, 
and must give pleasure to every honest 
heart: as to what had been thrown out, 
that the queen might take them into her 
pay when they were dismissed from ours, 
e did not like the question the less for 
that: he supposed she was at liberty to 
God forbid they 


- 
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the methods we have taken, these two 
-years past, for supporting that princess. 
I mean our taking and keeping 16,000 
Hanoverian troops in our pay for that pur- 
pose. Though I always approved of our 
doing so, yet, as it was found fault with 
by many gentlemen here, and by many 


more without doors, I have now the plea- |. 


sure to tell you, that his majesty has been 
#0 gracious as to dismiss those troops out 
of British pay. But as we are to withdraw 


hand, or on the other that those unfortu- 
nate troops should by our votes be pro- 
scribed at every court in Europe. It was 
sufficient that the ill consequences which 
were apprehended from the voting them 
year after year as part of our own army, 
and upon the foot of a rival establishment, 
had been removed by his majesty’s wis- 
dom and goodness. 

The reflections cast out by lord Gran- 
ville’s friends, and the strong terms in 
which the merit of this question was ex- 
tolled by Mr. Pitt, drew up sir H. Lyddel ; 
he expressed himself with sense and pro- 
priety, but a good deal of warmth. It 
was indifferent to him through what canal 
the Hanover troops were paid, provided 
their service was not lost to the public, 
but he thought the manner in which the 
question was treated by the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last, required explanation, 
because if it passed without one, it might 
carry an appearance to the world, that the 
House was of opinion these troops, let the 
occasion be never so pressing, could never 


‘roll with the British: and as he was con- 


firmed in the sentiments he declared on 
that head the last session by the good har- 
mony which had subsisted between the two 
corps during the last campaign, he would 
take the judgment of the Honse as to their 
compatibility or mcompatibility, and hoped 
for assistance in framing a motion to that 
purpose. ; | 

_ Pitt earried himself in his reply with all 
the art and temper imaginable; he soothed 
and complimented sir H. Lyddel, and at 
the same time put the question on a more 
just and acceptable light; that the hon. 
gentleman had quoted his words exactly, 
but mistook his meaning, which was not 
to give offence to a heart so honourable 
and honest as his: that he considered the 
question as an expedient for unanimity, 
without making any invidious retrospect 
to what had passed in former debates; 
that he heartily wished all the differences 
they had occasioned might be buried in 
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from the queen, of Hungary’s assistance 
such a large body of troops, we must en- 
crease her subsidy, that she may be able 
either to raise an additional number of 
troops within her own dominions, or to 
hire troops from some of her neighbouring 
states in Germany. 

This, Sir, will not, [ hope, be opposed 
by those who shewed themselves so zea- 
lous against our taking or continuing the 
Hanover troops in our pay, because, at 


oblivion, and not revived again to the re- 
proach of any gentleman whatever. He 
covertly insinuated to sir H. that this 
question would only serve an interest 
which he did not doubt they both rejoiced 
at the removal of, and should be sorry to 
see restored. | 


Sir Henry came off very ciate Gy 
> 


thanked Pitt for telling him of his warmt 
and acknowledged as his question might 
be improper at this juncture, he would lay 
aside all thoughts of it. . 

Mr. Pelham closed the debate, but it 
was chiefly to let the House feel that he 
understood the artful drift of those who 
had declared they would rather vote the 
Hanoverians than give the subsidy, was to 
revive former animosities, which it was his 
desire and that of every honest man to 
suppress, and that he trembled to think 
on what had formerly passed. within these. 
walls on that tender subject. He de- 
clared, however, that by moving this ques- 
tion he did not mean to renounce his 
former opinion, or to acknowledge that 
the objections to the Hanover troops were 
well grounded, since he was thoroughly 
satisfied to the contrary. The question 
passed almost unanimously, and so did the 
subsequent ones for 8,000/..to the elector 
of Mentz, 24,000/. to the elector of Co- 
logne, 200,000/. to the king of Sardinia, 
and 138,000/. for the Extraordinary Ser- 
vices of the year 1745; and they were 
confirmed the next morning on the Report 
with very few negatives. It is certain 
this expedient was but coolly received by 
the old corps, and the speeches of lord 
Granville’s friends seemed to have made 
an impression on the House; however, 
as the former did not openly express their 


~ 


dislike of it, the latter were so far disap-_ 


pointed of their aim. The report was ge- 
neral before the debate came on, that a 
great part of the Tories would oppose the 
question, and from their acquiescence in 
it, people imagined they had obtained 
some further points. | 


“ 
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~ the same time they opposed that measure, 


they recommended our supplying her with 
money instead ef those troops ; and they 
must the more readily agree to what I am 
now to propose, because I am not to de- 
sire such an addition to the subsidy we 
formerly paid her, as.is any thing near 
wgual to what we paid for the Hanoverians. 
As every state must grow the weaker the 
donger they are engaged in war, the queen 
of Hungary herself must be: supposed to 
be weaker than she was last year: her 
revenues must be more exhausted, and 
even a great deal less than they were last 


year because, by the irruption of the 


russians into Bohemia, she can expect 
very little from that kingdom for support- 
ing the expence of the ensuing year ; and 
as her troops are now almost entirely drove 


_ ut of Bavaria, she can expect few or no 


contributions from that country: nay, if 
she should recover it, she could not ex- 
pect any great supply from a country that 

as been so often over-run by its enemies, 
and so much plundered by those that call 
themselves friends: in the Netherlands, 
too, her dominions have been curtailed 
by the loss of the whole castellany of 
Ypres; and on this side of Germany she 
has lost.the greatest part of what is called 
Anterior Austria. From all which we 
“must conclude, that her revenues are not 
now near so great as they were last 
year; and extensive and populous as her 
dominions are, we must suppose, that the 
numbers of men fit to carry arms are very 
much diminished, considering the many 


battles and skirmishes her troops have 


been engaged in since the commencement 
of the present war. 

Now, Sir, with regard to the queen of 
Hungary’s allies, except ourselves and 
the king of Sardinia, it cannot be said that 
she has been, or can expect to be vigor- 
ously assisted by any one of them; at 
least, she. can expect no such thing for 
next campaign; and as to the king of 
Sardinia, whatever he may do by his 
courage, prudence, or conduct, which have 
always been conspicuous, he could not 


_ propose to assist her with any subsidy, or 


with any great number of troops, were he 
now as powerful as -he was at the begin- 
ning of. the war; but as he is now out of 
_ possession of the whole duchy of Savoy, 
we must conclude, that he is not able to 
give her near so much assistance as at first. 
With regard te the Dutch, indeed, they 
have all, along given her some assistance 
in money, and, at last, they agreed to 
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assist her with a bedy of troops; but they 
have net yet, nor can it be expected that 
they soon will resolve to assist her with 
their whole force-—The Saxons, it is trae, 
have already sent a body of troops to her 
assistance; but by the precipitate and 


confused dissolution of the diet of Poland, 
-we have been disappointed in all our ex- 


pectations from that kingdom ; and hither- 
to we have been disappointed in our ex~ 
pectations of assistance from Russia. 

The late war in the queen’s time, may 
convince us,* how inexhaustible France 
and Spain are, both of men and money : 
as France has had, for several years past, 
a more extensive trade than she ever had 
before; and as Spain has now a more pru- 
dent and a mere vigorous government than 


she has had for a century past, we must 


conclude, that both are in a much better 
state, than they were at the beginning of 
queen Anne’s war, and therefore that nei- 
ther of them is as yet any way near ex- 
hausted, either of men or money; conse~ 
quently we must suppose, that both are 
able to carry on the war for several years 
to come, with as much: vigour, perhaps 
with more, than they have done for the 
time past. ais 
_ With regard to Germany, indeed, the 
accident of the late Emperor’s death, is a 
considerable alteration in our favour ; but 
then as the son seems to have resolved to 
tread in the footsteps of the father, we 
cannot reckon much upon this alteration, 
unless Providence should interpose in our 
favour, by giving a turn to what seems te 
be the present sentiments of the court of 
Munich. But whatever may happen ir 
this respect, it is much more than over- 
balanced by the king of Prussia’s breach 
of the treaty of Bresiau, and not only de- 
claring openly against the queen of Hun- 
gary, but invading her dominions with a 
numerous army. ‘This sudden and unex- 
pected change in that prince’s behaviour, 
has rendered the condition of the queen of 
Hungary much more dangerous than it 
was last year; and indeed calls upon the 
most serious consideration, as well as the 
most powerful assistance of all those who 
have any regard for the preservation of a 
balance among the powers of Europe. 
This, Sir, is the true state of the pre- 
sent circumstances of Europe ; -and in this 
state, I think, I need not make use of any 
rhetoric to persuade gentlemen to make a 
small addition to the subsidy formerly 
granted to the queen of Hungary, in heu 
of the 16,00 Hanoverians now dismissed. 


¢ 
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1 shall therefore conclude with moving, 
«¢ That 500,000/. be granted to his ma- 
jesty, to make good his engagements with 
the queen of Hungary, and to enable her 
to augment and increase her army, for 
the support of the House of Austria, and 
for carrying on the present war with vi- 
gour.”” 


Viscount Doneraile : 


Sir; since I find, by what the hon. 
gentleman has said, that our foreign sub- 
sidies are to be enlarged, I have still some 
hopes the national struggle We are engaged 
in may be continued ; and as I do not yet 


. flatter myself that the affairs of Europe 


are come to so happy a crisis, as to render 
it prudent for this country to remove her 
strength from the continent, or to aban- 
don her former views, I rise up to give 
those reasons which incline me towards 
the motion. I shall only observe, that as 
I have all along contributed my small mite 
towards the support of the queen of Hun- 
gary and the common cause, and upon 
that single principle, voted for taking the 
16,000 Hanoverians into our pay, I shall 
but act consistently when I assent to this 
proposition, which I look upon as a coun- 
terpart of the old measure, pursued upon 
the very same plan, for the very same 
ends, but of which the nature of the times, 
and to salve some tender- consciences 
{whose declarations were too strong and 
public to recant) have made it necessary 


to vary the nominal shape, and put into a 


bubstantially worse form, in order to court 
their approbation; but, Sir, such flimsy 
textures will never be sufficient to deceive 
the nation; every-body without doors 
being thoroughly satisfied, that Hanove- 


-Tians are still designed to be employed, 


though not immediately by us, yet at our 
cost, but in a shape to be unknown, and 
unaccountable to this House: nor shall 
they ever urge me to lose sight of the 
true end of this Subsidy ; for from the con- 
fidence I repose in the hon. persons who 
now form our ministry, I am fully con- 
vinced, their meaning in asking it, is no 
other than for the good of their country, 
and the balance of Europe. For my own 
part, Sir, though I have made use of the 
word confidence, I do not see it necessary 
either to depreciate the gore minister, or 
to fawn upon the reigning one: to the 
former 1 had no objection; his abilities 
stood tiniversally confessed; and for the 


hon: gentleman whonow fills that important | 


post, timé-onky can‘evince to those wHo 
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doubt, with what weight and dignity he © 
will support the ministerial character.—~° 
But, Sir, admitting the necessity of pursu- 

ing the war, there are still two very mate- 

rial considerations which remain upon this: 
question: the first whether the common 

cause will receive any real addition of 
strength by this new trim? The second, 

whether, in the present loaded condition of 
this country, in point of expence, we shall 
be gainers or losers by it? And, Sir, 
though I allow the queen of Hungary 
may, in her own country, be able to raise 
and employ a greater number of men for 
200,000/. than we can hire for the same 
sum, yet I cannot help taking notice, that 
too irequently abroad, in distributing 


large sums of money, much may be mis- 


applied, greatly: to the disadvantage and 
disappointment. of the country that has 
given it. : 

Why then, Sir, we are to consider, whe- 
ther we had no other means of supporting 
the common cause, than by granting the 
court of Vienna this additional subsidy, 
or whether England, now actually become 
a principal in the war with two of tho 
greatest powers in Europe, acts prudently 
in parting with so considerable a part of 
her army from the Low-Countries m order > 
to give the queen of Hungary 200,000/. to 
be employed where she pleases, and how 
she pleases? But, Sir, as I lay no great — 
stress upon the treaties or honour of fo- ~ 
reign princes beyond what is consistent 
with their present interest, and as an un-~ 
foreseen and a great event has latcly hap- 
pened that may possibly change the face 
of affairs in Europe; I say, Sir, suppose — 
the House of Austria, long harassed with 
war in her own hereditary dominions, and 
now seeing the great object of her fear, | 
by chance removed from his large preten- 
sions upon her territories, should think 
this the proper time to patch up a sepa- 
rate peace with France; that naturally 
must turn the French views to the Low- 
Countries, and then I fear weé should find 
too late the fatal want of this army under 
our own direction, and the small utility 
arising to us from this subsidy: I am far, . 
Sir, from presumingto be politician enough 
to prophesy, and only méntion this as a 
sort of argument how injudicious I think 
it to part with substance for shadow, of 
when our own interest is concerned, to 
suffer that power to go out of our hands, 
which we have once had there. , 
'- The Duted, Sir, by equally contributing 
to the subsidy for the eleetor of Cologne, 


~ 
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have last summer pretty strongly shewn 
their inclination to join in the support of 
the common:cause, and their approbation 
of the measures we were then pursuing : 
and though it could be wished they would 
take more vigorous steps, yet I really think 
at a time we are ourselves disarming in tlie 
very place they are most concerned to 
see strong, no great expectations can be 
formed from so cautious and wary a peo- 
ple, and especially when we reflect upon 
the treatment they met with from us at 
the end of the last war; so if jealousy and 
suspicion, founded upon the experience of. 
our former conduct, and added to the late 
sudden and unaccountable variation of our 
men and measures at this critical juncture 
both at home and abroad, should indicate 
to them the least resemblance between that 
_ ministry, which then subsisted here, and 
our present, or those connected with them; 
how fatal might it prove to the negocia- 
tions of the noble lord, whose known zeal 
for his country, and undisputed abilities 
to serve it, might probably surmount any 
difficulties not arising from those unfor- 
tunate prepossessions ! : 
With respect, Sir, to the expence of 
this new measure, which can only be 
shewn bree by comparison with the 
last, and which by the manner it is now 
laid before us, is most artfully rendered 
impossible to be exactly done, [ can only 
say, that the subsistence of the 16,000 
Hanoverians last year, cost us not quite 
'400,0002. whereas the additional sum now 
moved for in money, is no less than 
200,000/. to which, suppose only 8,000 
mercenaries added (as 8,000 is half the 
number of the Hanoverians, and 200,0001. 
half the yearly price of them) at so low a 
_ price as that number of Hanoverians, then 
the usual subsidy upon those occasions 
will encrease our expence this year, upon 
this single measure, 50 or 60,000/. at 
Jeast, with the disadvantage of a smaller 
army in Flanders by 8,000 men; and, I 
fear, I have greatly. understated it too: 
for I believe few princes ever let out their 
troops, without making the subsidy annual 
for a certain term of years, and in that 
case, though we should have occasion for 
their troops but one year, yet as the total 
for the term, be it more or less, ‘must be 
aid, then the whole will come under the 
increase of expence for this single year : 
hence, Sir, it is very visible our circum- 
‘stances, and our purses, have not been. 
more regarded upon this ogcasion, than 
upon that of the late 34 per cent. bargain 
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with the Bank; and I wish it may turn 
out, that the interest of the nation, and 
the success of the war, have been more 
amply considered. | 

Thus much, Sir, I have taken the liberty 
to say, not to oppose the motion now 
made you, but in hopes to remove the ap- 
parent levity that must naturally arise 
from my own conduct this year and the 
last, and which every body might not be 
generous enough to interpret as founded 
in opinion only, if I was not openly to de- 
clare, that I heartily lament it is not now 
in my power to repeat my assent publicly: 
for taking the Hanoverians into our pay : 
for I am one of those who can never ap~ 
prove of privately stipulating that another 
power shall employ them with our money, 
which I verily and sincerely believe is 
now the case, and I am the more con- 
firmed in that opinion from no treaty being 
produced that demonstrates to the con- 
trary. I have endeavoured to shew that 
this measure is less efficacious, in all hu- 
man probability much more expensive, 
and, in my humble opinion, in every sense 
less eligible than the last. But neverthe- 
less, as I fear we have no alternative, and 
if we do not consent to this proposition, 
we must bid adieu to the war, without a 
vigorous prosecution of which I am con- 
vinced we can never arrive at a safe or 
honourable peace, I shall, by compulsion, 
give it my assent. 


Mr. Thomas Carew: 


Sir; from the time I first heard of 

the change in our administration, I ex- 
ected some such motion as this, because 
foresaw, that such a change must neces- 
sarily be attended with at least a seeming 
change in our measures, in order to furnish 
an excuse for those who had with so much 
vehemence exclaimed against the mea- 
sures of our late minister. It was loudly 
complained, by some of those who have 
now accepted of a share in the adminis-. 
tration, that the interest of England and 
the peace of Europe, were sacrificed by. 
our late minister, to the particular and 
selfish views of a little German electorate : 
will they sacrifice them less? By the terms - 
upon which they have accepted of a share 
in the administration, or rather a share of 
places and preferments, I am afraid they 
will not. The interest of England will 
still- be sacrificed, but {sacrificed in a 
more hidden, and consequently a more 
dangerous manner. .. Our late minister 
declared it as his opinion, that the ina- 
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terest of Hanover and the interest of 
England were so connected and inse- 
parable, that the one could not be sa- 
crificed to the other, because whiatever 
was for the interest of the one must neces- 
sarily be for the interest of the other; and 
the openness of his declaration, together 
with the avowed manner in which he pur- 
sued the views of Hanover, was some sort 
of proof at least, that he sincerely believed 
what he openly professed; but as for 
those who have frequently, and in the 
most public manner, declared that the in- 
terest of England may be sacrificed to the 
interest of Hanover, if they in any manner 
sacrifice the blood, the treasure, and the 
peace of England to the views of Hanover, 
they deserve all the epithets they:so libe- 
rally bestowed upon our late minister; 
and if they do it in a bidden or indirect 
manner, it is a proof that they are con- 
scious of the wickedness of the: measures 
they pursue. a 
ur late minister, Sir, took 16,000 Ha- 
noverians into British pay, and .continued 
them in it; because it was for the interest 
of Hanover that we should ‘have their 
troops rather than those of any other state 
‘ in Europe; and this he did openly, avow- 
edly, and directly; but to do so now, 
would -be inconsistent with the most ex- 
gest declarations of those who are lately 
ecome placemen. Asa salvo, then for 
their honour, the Hanoverians are seem- 
ingly to be dismissed: we are to .have no 
estimate for those: troops now laid before 
us, and yet every man of them, and horse 
too, will, I am convinced, be continued in 
British pay for the year ensuing, as much 
as they have been for these two years 
past. How is this to be done? Sir, it is 
very easy to see through the subterfuge : 
the queen of Hungary is to take one half 
of them into her pay, and to enable her to 
do so, we are for next year to give her 
200,000/. additional subsidy, which. is 
something more than one moiety of the sum 
we have paid these EHanoverians yearly for 
the last two years. Thus it is already evi- 
dent from the motion now before us, that 
one half of this body of Hanoverians is 
indirectly to be kept in British pay for. this 
next ensuing year; and as to the other 
half, I suppose we shall, towards the end 
of the session, have a :Vote of Credit, or 
some such method taken, for enabling our. 
“ministers to keep them in British pay, 
which, they hope, may be easily: passed 
over next session, or excused under ‘the 
pretence that future accidents made it.ab- 
{ VOL. XIII. j 
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solutely necessary: for us to have such a 
number of foreigiy troops in our pay, and 
that it was found impossible to gct troops 
to hire from any other potentate in Lu- 
rope. a ®, | | 
These, Sir, may, perhaps, be ludicrous- 
ly called dreams or prophecies; but though 
I am no dreamer of dreams, nor ever pre- 
tended to be indued. with a prophetic 
spirit, I am. persuaded, they would now 
appear to be true prophecies, could we 
dive, thoroughly into the secrets of the 
cabinet. As to the part the queen of 
Hungary is to be obliged to act in this 
imposition ‘upon the British nation, I.can 
easily foresee, that we shall never be able 
to come at the bottom of it, because it 
will certainly: be managed by a private 
convention between her ministers and the 
ministers of Hanover; but as to the other 
half of these troops, if they be continued 
in British pay by any method whatsoever 
we may be able to come at some discovery, 
if we next session enquire strictly, and as 
we. ought, into the disposal of the sums 
that have been, or may be granted in this 
session; and even as to that half of them 
that are to be paid, as supposed, by the 
queen of::Hungary, we may, I think, cer- 
tainly conclude, that it is so, if we find 
that these troops are next year employed 
in any of her armies; for as Hanover sent 
no troops at its own expence, to the as- 
sistance of the queen of Hungary, during 
last campaign, we may be assured it will 
send none-at its own expence, during the. 
next; and if the queen of Hungary were 
to hire foreign troops, and were left to 
herself, we may be as fully assured that 
those of Hanover would be the last she 
would choose, ey if she were to 
pay as much for them as we paid for thenr 
ever since we had the honour and hap- 
piness to have them in our service. Ser- 
vice, have- I said? Sir, 1 beg pardon, t 
should have said, pay. 
After having thus, Sir, I hope, fully ex- 
posed the imposition now intended to be 
put upon the nation, I shall but just touch 
upon what I take to be the chief question, 
which is, 'Whether we ought to grant any 
additional subsidy, or, indeed, any subsidy: 
at all to the queen of Hungary? ‘The hon, 
gentleman: plumed himselt upon: what has: 
been said in :this House, that we ought to 
assist.her with money, and not with troops; 
from. whence he concluded, that since we 
are not next year to assist her with such’ 
a numberof teoops as.formerly, we ought 
to assist her with a‘largey sum ef. money. 
[4G] 
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Sir, when it was said that we ought to as- 
sist her with our money, and not with our 
. troops, there was no question, whether we 
ought to give her any assistance or no? 
She was then every where upon the de- 
fensive, and in. a defensive war, it was al- 
ways allowed, that we ought to assist her ; 
but if the powers united against her are 
willing to restore the peace of Germany, 
by leaving her in possession of all her ter- 
ritories there, with respect to that country 
at least, she is not now in a defensive, but 
- an offensive war; and in sucha war we 
are neither obliged, nor ought we to assist 
her: I am sure none of our ministers 
would so much as think of assisting her, 
if it were not for the sake ef something in 
view, that may contribute to the advan- 
tage of Hanover. > | 
- For this reason, Sir, before we agree to 
this motion, we ought to have laid before 
us the several propositions that have been 
Jately made for restoring the peace of Ger- 
many, and particularly the negociations at 
Hanau. This, I hope, the hon. gentleman 
will consent to, that after a proper en- 
quity he may have the unanimous appro- 
ration of this House; for till a proper en- 

uiry be made, I do not think myself at 
hberty to give away such a large sum of 
the people’s money, when there is so 
atrong a presumption, that it not only 
may, but ought to be saved. 


‘Mr. Winnington : 


. Sir; as the hon. gentleman’s dis- 
course was directed chiefly to those who 
opposed the Hanoverian troops in the last 
two sessions, 1 have:no particular call to 
give him any answer; but as I am ex- 
tremely anxious about the. fate of this 
question, and as I should wish most hear- 
tily, if it were possible, to see it agreed to 
‘ nem. con. I think myself obliged to take 
some notice of what he said, lest it, should 
haye an influence upon some gentlemen 
in this House, and thereby prevent: the 
question being so unanimously agreed. to, 
as otherwise it might be expected. - 
What may happen before the opening 
of next campaign I am not wise enough 
to foresee, nor shall I expressly affirm, 
that the queen of Hungary will take none 
of the Hanoverian troops into. her service, 
er that we. shall not keep any. of those 
troops in aur pay; for surely.:it must be 
allowed, that circumstances: gz decease: 
as may. oblige the queen ef Hungary to 
hire a bedy of Hanoverian trosps, and. 
such as. may. oblige us ta continue a body. 
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of those troops in our pay.—Suppose the 
French should persist in their design of 


pursuing the conquests in Flanders, must 
not we oppose that design? Must not we 
have an army in Flanders sufficient for 
putting a stop to the progress of their 
etna = we have such an army without 
taking foreign troops into our pay ? 

hen we should find it impossible to 
get a sufficient number of other foreign 
troops for that purpose, should not we in 
that case be under a necessity of continu. ' 
ing the whole ora part of the Hanoverians 
m our pay? The chief argument formerly 
made use of against our taking or keeping 
any Hanoverian troops in our pay, was | 
because we were sure, that the electorate 
ef Hanover would not declare or lend its 
troops against us; therefore it was said, 
that we ought to hire the troops of any 
other state rather than those of Hanover, 
because by that means we might induce 
that state to declare for us, or at least pre« 
vent its declaring or lending its troops 
against us. It must be granted, there was 


‘not much generosity or gratitude in thig 


argument, but still it had its weight in po< 
tics, where generosity or gratitude are 
but seldom admitted, and the answer made 
to. it at that time was, that we could not 
get any other troops to hire. This was a 
full answer, and was acknowledged to be 
such by every man that believed the fact ; 


but there were many gentlemen amongst 


us who did not believe the fact, because 


‘by: their not being in the administration 


they. had not an yates ig of being, 
rape their own knowledge, pine of 
fact, which in the common course of things 
seemed:so improbable, that they could nos 
believe it upon the authority of our then 
ministers, Some of those gentlemen have 
ages taken into the arabe 2 
t now an opportunity of: judgin 

of the fact from chair awit bee udeoraa 

if they should find the fact to be true, 
would there be any inconsistency of cha- 
racter in their aJtering a former opinion, 
that depended entirely upon a disbelief of 


a fact, which they now find from their own 


know to be true? : 
Therefore, Sir, if any alteration: int 
circumstances: of foreign affirs. should | 
hereafter make it. absolutely necessary for _ 
us to continue a body of: Haneverians im 
aur. pay, those who formerly opposed: our 


doing so, and have lately been broug' 


into the.administration, may agree to: it 
without any inconsistency in their .con- 


duct, because they may thea with their 
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own eyes see it impaqssible for us to get 
any, or not a sufficient number of other 
troops to hire, which is a fact they could 
not formerly believe, and indeed it is a 
fact so improbable, according to the com- 
mon course of things, that it is not easy 
for any man to believe it upon authority. 
But what has this to do with the present 
question? Sir, if we judge as members of 
this House ought to do, I mean from par- 
liamen knowledge only, we have no- 
thing to do with what the queen of Hun- 
gary may hereafter resolve on, nor with 
what future accidents may oblige us to re- 
solve on. The case, as it stands before us 
at present, from all the parliamentary 
- knowledge we have or can have, is plainly 
thus: for these two years past we have as- 
sisted the queen of Hungary with a bod 
of 16,000 Hanoverians, which we too 
Jato our pay for that purpose: our minis- 
ters found that the keeping of these Ha- 
noverians in our pay was disagreeable to 
some part of the nation, therefore, out of 
the great regard they have for the satisfac- 
tion of the people in general, they have 
dismissed them out of our pay: but as the 
queen of Hungary stands in need of as 
much assistance from us as ever, they have 
resolved to make it good by an increase of 
subsidy, and an increase of the num- 
ber of British treops employed in her ser- 
vice. The latter we have already agreed 
to, and now we are to consider the increase 
of her subsidy. 
. Now, Sir, with regard to the question, 
whether the queen of Hungary may stand 
in need of as much assistance from us next 
year as she did the last, 1 think, it is a 
gueéstion that can admit of no doubt, with 
any man who considers the great diffe- 
zence there is between the present situa- 
tien of that. princess, and the situation she 
was in last year, when we continued the 
Hanoverians in our pay for her assistance. 
The fica whether she be engaged in 
an offensive or defensive war, might then 
have been introduced with some sort of 
plausibility ; but to talk of it now, when 
the French have di seed her of Ante- 
rior Austria, as well as a part of the Ne- 
therlands, and the Prussians have dispos- 
sessed her of the greatest part of Upper 
Silesia, seems to me a little strange. The 
war that princess is in, not only 
is now, but has always been a defensive 
war; for when a prince is unjustly at- 
facked, though he repels the attack, and 
attacks in his turn, yet the war continues 
oe be defensive on his part, till he has 
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compelled his enemy to make due satisfac- 
tion for the unjust attack. ” 


We have, therefore, Sir, not the least 
pretence for entering into the enquiry pro- 
posed by the hon. gentleman, or for delay- 
ing the present question for that purpose s 
and such a delay might, at present, be ats 
tended with the most fatal consequences. 
The emperor of Germany is just dead : 
the throne of that powerful empire is again 
become vacant; and all parties have al. 
ready began canvassing and caballing for 
a successor to that throne. How much 
does it import this nation and the common . 
cause, to prevent the French court getting 
another emperor chosen to their mind? If 
we should, at this critical juncture, make 
the least hesitation in granting the usual 
assistance to the queen of Hungary, it | 
would damp the spirits of all the princes in 
Germany, that are any way in our inte- 
rest: it might make several, ska most 
of them, resolve to join tlie Frenc party 
in the empire; and thereby France might 
be again able to place one of its friends 
upon the imperial throne. Sir, I am sorry 
to say, that the death of any prince is@ . 
lucky accident; but I must say, that the 
death of the last emperor was one of the 
most lucky accidents that could befall this 
nation ; and if we should, by our jealousies 
and janglings among ourselves, be pre- 
vented from making the lees use of it, I 
will say, we deserve no fayour from Pro- 
vidence. , 

But suppose, Sir, there were some 
ground for doubting, if the present war 
be, on the part of the queen of Hungary, 
a defensive war; and suppose our delaying 
our assent to the proposition, ncw before 
us, could be attended with no bad conse- 
quences; yet, nevertheless, we ought not, 
by any means, to enter upon the enquiry 
ae tara by the hon. gentleman ; because, 

think, it would be a most flagrant en- 
croachment upon the chief prerogative of 
the crown, which is certainly, by our con- 
stitution, vested with the sole power of 
making peace or war. Weare not, there- 
fore, to judge whether the war be, on the 
part of the queen of Hungary, an offensive 
or a defensive war, or whether she ought 
to have accepted of the terms that have 
been offered for restoring the peace of 
Germany. To judge in such cases is the 
sole province of the crown, and as we can 
pass no judgment, for what purpose can 
we make any enquiry? 

What the hon. gentleman was pleased 
to say about the liberties of Europe being 
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im no danger from the present ambitious 
views of France, was, likewise, in my opi- 
nion, Sir, talking upon a subject which is 
not within his province, as a member of 
this House. The kings of Sweden and 
Prussia may have particular views of their 
own, and may have resolved to run the 
risk of sacrificing the liberties of Europe, 
for the sake of getting those views accom- 
plished. If men had not often made a sa- 
crifice of their liberties to their ambition, 
we should never have had such a thing as 
an arbitrary government in the world; and 
princes are certainly as much governed by 
ambition as private men. The Dutch too 
may have their particular reasons for not 
engaging as principals in the war, though 
they may be convinced, that the liberties 
of Europe are in the most imminent dan- 
ger. ‘These views and these reasons may 
be easily guessed at, but are not fit to be 
explained in such a public assembly, nor 
is there any necessity for so doing. 
- But supposing the liberties of Europe 
not to be in immediate danger, will any 
gentleman say, that the trade and naviga- 
tion of this kingdom are in no danger? Sir, 
if the queen of Hungary sliould be obliged 
to submit to such terms of peace as might 
be prescribed by France, and if a new em- 
peror should be chosen in the French inte- 
rest, the trade and navigation of this king- 
_dom would, in my opinion, be ruined be- 
yond redemption. We should then be 
obliged to starid single and alone against 
the whole House of Bourbon, and as many 
of the other powers of Europe as they 
could bribe or force into their alliance, 
among whom the Dutch might, very pro- 
bably, be one. Could we support even a 
naval war against such a powerful alliance? 
A confidence in our own stréneth is, I 
shall grant, a very commendable quality, 
‘and ought to be encouraged as much as 
S Neasaphealad the vulgar; but those who 
iave the direction of our public counsels, 
ought to be careful not to over-rate even 
our naval strength, which is certainly what 
‘we most excel in; and no man, who does 
‘not over-rate our naval strength, can sup- 
‘pose, that we could stand single and alone 
‘against such an alliance, because, by hav- 
ing no land war upon their hands, they 
would be at liberty to turn their whole 
strength towards their marine, and would 
in a year or two be able to send out a 
‘more powerful squadron than any we could 
send against them. In that case we should 
certainly be obliged to submit-to such 


‘terms of peace as France and Spain might 


J 
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be pleased to prescribe, and from that un- 
happy era we might bid adieu both ‘to our 
trade and navigation. 

We should upon this occasion recollect, 
Sir, that we were engaged in a war with 
Spain, before the present war upon the 
continent began ; and by the behaviour of 
France in that war, every one was con- 
vinced, that she was very soon to declare 
openly against us, or to act in such a man- 
ner as would have obliged us to declare 
against her. For that purpose she was aug- 
menting hernavy as fast as possible, andher 
seamen were encouraged to enter into the 
service of Spain; but the death of the em- 

¢ 
peror Charles 6, gave her something 
else to think on, and involved her in such 
an expence by land, as obliged her to put 
a stop to her preparations at sea. This is 
the true reason why we are now so much 
superior in naval power to both France 
and Spain; for, from the naval power of 
France ;in king William’s war, we may be 
convinced, that we should not have been 
now so much superior, if that nation had 
lately applied themselves to increasing 
their maritime power, as much as they did 
about the time of the Revolution; and this 
they will certainly do, as soon as they are 
free from all fears on the side of Germany. 

These considerations must shew us, Sir, 
that in the present war we have our own 
trade and navigation, as well as the liber- 
ties of Europe, to take care of, and that if 
the latter are in no danger, the former cer- 
tainly are: we are therefore more con- 
cerned than any other nation in Europe 
in preventing France from having an in- 
fluence over the empire or emperor of 
Germany ; and as our rejecting or delay- 
ing the proposition now before us, may be 
the cause of France acquiring an influence 
over both, I am most heartily for giving it 
an immediate approbation. 


Lord Strange : 


Sir; that there is such an agree- 
ment already concluded with the queen of 
Hungary, or that there is such a resolution 
already taken by our ministers, in relation 
to the 16,000 Hanoverians, as have been 
mentioned in this debate, I shall not pre- 
tend to affirm’; but this I may: venture to 
prophesy, that during next campaign 
8,000 of those troops will be paid by the 

ueen of Hungary and the other 8,000 by 
Great Britain. This prophecy, is not 
founded upon any gift of prophecy, which 


‘is a gift I never pretended to, but upon 


what has been said by an hon. gentleman 
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who spoke in favour of the motion now be- 
fore us. He took care not to deny, that 
there was any such agreement or resolu- 
tion: he denied. only that he had ever 
heard of it: and he added, that it was 
highly probable it would be so. In this I 
agree with him: I think it is highly pro- 
bable that one half of these troops will, 
next campaign, be in the pay of the queen 
of Hungary at our expence, and the other 
half in the pay of Great Britain: but this 
probability does not, in my opinion, pro- 
ceed from the reasons assigned by that 
_ hon. gentleman, but from reasons of avery 
different nature. The reasons assigned by 
him, Sir, for the queen of Hungary’s 
taking a body of Hanoverians into her 
pay, were, because they lie most. conve- 
nient for her service, and because she 
may find it impossible to get any other 
troops to hire. I wish he had given us a 
reason, why he thought that princess 
might be under a necessity of hirmg any 
foreign troops at all; for, in my opinion, 
that necessity can never exist, because 
she has such numbers of men in her own 
dominions, and those men are generally 
indued with such a martial spirit, and so 
willing to serve her, that, as long as she 
can keep possession of her dominions, she 
can'never be,under a necessity to hire fo- 
reign troops. 
- But now, Sir, supposing it possible that 
this necessity should exist, the troops of 
Hanover are far from being such as lie most 
convenient for her service: considering 
that her German and Italian dominions are 
now upon all sides invaded, or in danger of 
being invaded, we cannot expect, that 
she will send any of her troops to the Ne- 
therlands, which of all others is the terri- 
tory of least consequence to her, and 
which we have rendered of less conse- 
quence than it would naturally be, by the 
methods we took some years ago, in con- 
junction with the Dutch, to cramp the in- 
abitants in their trade. Therefore, if 
she leaves in Flanders her troops that are 
now there, it is the most we can expect 
from her. All her other troops, and all 
the troops she can hire, if she hires any, 
must be employed in Silesia, Bohemia, 
Bavaria, Italy, or the Upper Rhine; and 
for all-those places, the Swiss, the troops 
of Saxony, Wurtenberg, and every other 
doce in Germany, lie more convenient, 
ahd are nearer the place of action, than 
the troops of Hanover, as‘must be known 
to every gentleman who has ever looked 
upon a map of Germany... -_ . woe 
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The hon. gentleman was himself con- 
scious of the weakness of this argument, 
and therefore he supported it with aver- 
ring, not proving, that the qucen of Hun- 


‘gary could get no other troops to hire; 


which he likewise made his sole argument, 
why we should next year, continue a bedy 
of Hanoverians in our pay; and this, he 
said our new ministers might now from their 
own knowledge be convinced of, whereas 
they could not last year be convinced of 
it, because they had it only upon the au- 
thority of our then ministers. 1 hope 
they will excuse me, if I put, this year, as 
little confidence in their authority now 
they are ministers, as they put, last year, 
in the authority of those that were then 
our ministers; for, considering their late 


conduct, I do not think they can expect a 


grain of more credit trom the public. 
Therefore, as I am now no more a minis- 
ter than I was last year, and consequently 
can have no assurance of this fact from 
my. own knowledge, I must, from the 
common course of things, believe, that if 
either the queen of Hungary or we can 
get no troops to hire but Hanoverians, it 
proceeds not from any impossibility, but 
trom a want of application; and that want 
of application proceeds from hence, that 
the queen of Hungary must, and our minis- 
ters chuse to shew a greater regard for 
Hanover than for the success of the war 
they are now engaged in. 3 : 
This, Sir, naturally leads me to explain 
the true reasons why I think it so pro- 
bable, that one half: of these Hanoverians 
will next year be in the pay of the queen 
of Hungary, and the other half in the pay 
of Great-Britain. From what happened. 
to the late emperor Charles 6, in conse- 
quence of his fatal dispute with the court 
of Hanover about the duchy of Mecklen- 
burgh, and from several incidents since 
that prince’s death, the court of Vienna 
must be sensible, how necessary it is for 
them to sacrifice every thing to the views 
of Hanover, if they intend to gain the as- 
sistance, or preserve the friendship of 
England. From hence itis probable, that 
upon our giving 200,000/. additional sa- 
lary to the queen of Hungary, she will, 
or rather she must take 8,000 Hano- 
verians into her pay, and will pay ovet 
that sum to the court of Hanover, as the 


hire of that body of troops: this she will, 


she must do, because the court of Hanover 
have a mind to have 200,000/. of our mo- 
ney;.and since they find they cannot 


come at it directly, . they are.resolved to- 


-~% 
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make use of the queen of Hungary as the 
-cat’s paw for drawing that sum out of the 

pockets of the people of England; which 

Is @ piece of low legerdemain that princess 
_ would scorn to submit to, if she did not 
_know, that if she refused, she must ex- 

t no more assistance from this nation. 

_ Thus IL have, I think, Sir, in a pretty 
probable manner disposed, at our expence, 
of one half of the 16,000 Hanoverians ; 
and it is the more probable that they will 


be disposed of in this manner, because of 


the sum which our ministers desire to be 
added to the queen of Hungary’s subsidy : 
the sum they ask is 200,000/. which is 
just a little more than what we paid for 
that body of troops, according to the ex- 
travagant price we hired them at; and the 
surplus will, I suppose, be allowed to the 
court of Hanover, for waggon-money, 
douceurs, and those other articles, which 


have been brought in upon us by way of 
an after-charge, for the maintenance of 
those troops. Now as to the other half of 


these 16,000 Hanoverians, I say, it is 
highly probable that they will be con- 
tinued in the pay of Great Britain; but 
for reasons of statc, which have been al- 
ready explained, this is not to be done by 
the authority, but the approbation of par- 
liament. We are not in this session to 
give his majesty 200,000/. or any other 
sym, for 8,000 Hanoverians, but we are in 
this session to give him, perhaps, a much 
larger sum, and the next session is to ap- 
saat by the lump, of the uses it has been 
to 


: This, I say, Sir, will, probably, be the 
case; and this probability arises not from 
amy impossibility of our getting a sufficient 
number of other troops to hire, but from 
% resolution in our ministers to gratify the 
inclinations of Hanover as much as they 


can, Those inclinations are to get as} called a deceit: it may, perhaps, be called 


much English money as possible, and in 
grat ing those inchinations, our present 
set-of ministers are resolved not to be be- 
hind hand with those lately discarded. 
Those of the present set who may be 
called old ministers, have taught us, by ex- 
perience, that they are ready to sacrifice 
every thing to the views of Hanover ; and 
such of them as are to be called new mi- 
misters, have shewn by their sudden change 
from patriots. to courtiers, without stipu- 
lating any thing in favour of the cause 
they had so long espoused, even at a time 


tained whatever they pleased: I say, they 


hone thenehy shews, how. fond they are of 
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' affection of popularity, had dismiss 
: ' Hanoverians out of our pay: but, says he, 
when they might have stipulated and ob- | 
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places at court; and those who have 
shewn themselves so fond of getting 
places, will, I am afraid, do any thing to 
preserve them. Of this, I think, we have 
already a proof, in the imposition intended 
to be put upon the nation by the proposi- 
tion now before us; for I make no doubt 
of seeing it approved of by some amongst 
us, who have, in former sessions, and 
while they bore the august, though lately 
disgraced name of patriot, with great 
seeming zeal opposed our having any Ha- 
noverian troops in British pay. : 
An hon. gentleman asked, Sir, whag 


has this to do with the present question ? 


What business have we now to enquire, 
whether the queen of Hungary isto take a 
body of Hanoverian troops into her pay, 
or whether a body of those troops is to be 
continued in our pay? Sir, has this House 
nothing to do with the nation’s beiag 
choused, cheated, and imposed on? Have 
we nothing to do with our being made a_ 
party in carrying on that public cheat? 
he proposition now before us is the first 
step: if we agree to it, 1 make no doubt 
of our agreeing to the second, I mean a — 
vote of credit; and if we agree to both, 
our ministers may, perhaps, be considered 
as the contrivers, put we. shall be con- 
sidered ag the executioners, in cheating — 
the nation out of 400,000/. I say cheat- 
ing, Sir, for I can call it by no softer name. 
If it be necessary for us to continue the 
Hanoverian troops in our pay, let it be 
done, in God’s name! as it was done last 
year, openly, avowedly, and above board: 
if it be not necessary to continue those 
troops in our pay, let them be openly dis- 
missed, and the people eased. of the burdem 
of maintaining them. But do not let us 
give countenance to a measure, which, m 
the best light it can be viewed in, must be 


a‘ pia fraus,’ a holy cheat: butas our re- 
ligion. stands in need of none such, I hope 
the good sense of. our people will always 
to introduce 
any such cheats into our system of po- 
litics. : 

This, Sir, leads me to consider the cade 
as it was stated by the hon. gentleman, 
whe supported the motion now before us 


‘with so much art and eloquence. He 


eat 
the 


told us, that our ministers, from their 


as the queen of Hungary stands now im 
need of as much assistance from us as be» 


fore, since we have withdsawn the Hanor 
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verians from her assistance, we must make 
it good to her another way; and our mi- 
nisters have resolved to do it by estcreasing 
the number of British troops employed in 
her service, and by encreasing her sub- 
sidy. Sir, ifthey put us to as great an 
ea a in money, and a greater expence 
in blood, I do not think, the e are 
much obliged to them for the wisdom of 
their measures; but to wave this point, I 
must insist upon it, that we are not.to con- 
sider what assistance the queen of Hun- 
ary stands in need of, but what we are 
obliged and able to give her. I.make no 
manner of question, but that for accom- 
plishing all the queen of Hungary’s views, 
she stands in need of more assistance than 
we have ever given, or can give her; but 
are we obliged, is it our interest, or is it in 
our power, to assist her in the accom- 
plishment of all her views? No, Sir: we 
are obliged to assist her in the defence of 
her dominions, and no farther ; and though 
they be now attacked upon every side, yet 
if those that attack her be willing to give 
ever their attack, and leave her in the 
aceable possession of all the dominions 

n Germany that properly belong to her, 
upon her submitting to reasonable terms 
of peace, surely we are not obliged to as- 
sist her in continuing the war after having 


rejected such offers of peace. I shall ad-. 


- mit, that the war may continue defensive 
on her part, till she has compelled those 
who have attacked her to make satisfac- 
sion for their unjust attack: but by our 
guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction we are 
Hot obliged to assist her in obtaining that 
satisfaction, and by our defensive alliance 
with the emperor in the year 1716, we 
are obliged to assist in obtaining satisfac- 
tion, only if possible. We are not there- 
fore obliged by any treaty to assist her in 
obtaining satisfaction: if we were, it is 
' neither for our interest nor in our power 
at present to do so; and surely, no nation 
gan be obliged, even by the most solemn 
treaty, to do more than is in their power 
to do, it being a known maxim in equity, 
as well as law, that’ ‘ Impossibilium nulla 
obdligatio est.’ 
’ It is therefore evident; Sir, that the pro- 
per question-now before us is not, what 
asvistance the queen of Hungary may 
étand in need of, but what assistance we 
are bound by treaty, or for the sake of our 
own interest, to pive her: and for deter- 
mining this question, it is certainly neces- 
sary for us first to-examine all the proposi- 
tiens of peace that-have been lately made 
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toher. Against this, an hon. gentleman 
has made several objections, which I shall 
beg leave to examine. Such a proceeds 
ing, he said, might be attended with the 
most fatal consequences, because it might 
again enable France to place one of her 
friends upon the imperial throne. Sir, 
there is, and always must be, such a jea- 
lousy subsisting betweea the Germanic 
body and the kingdom of France, that the 
electors of the empire will never be di- 
rected by’France in their choice of an ewt« 
peror, unless they are forced to it by the 
ambition of the House of Austria; and 
therefore we should be extremely cautious 
of supporting that House inany such am- 
bitious designs, as may force the electors ‘ 
and princes of the empire to throw them- 
selves into the arms of France, for pro- 
tection against the ambitious designs of 
the House of Austria; I may now say, 
the Houses of Austria and Brunswick; 
for as the latter has now the power of 
England, I fear, too much. at its.com- 
mand, if they two should join, they might 
certainly oppress the liberties of Germa- 
ny, if it were not for the protection of 
France. This, therefore, instead of being 
an argument against, is a strong argument 
for our enquiring into all the late offers 

have been made for restoring the 
peace of Germany, before we come to any 
resolution upon the motion now made ta 
us. 

But, says the hon. gentleman, such an 
enquiry would be a flagrant incroachment 
upon the prerogatives of the crown, bes 
cause the crown has the sole power of | 
making peace, and war. Sir; if we were 
to allow those gentlemen who possess lu- 
crative places under the crown, to put 
what copstruction they please upon every 

ee of the crown, we should meet 

re for ne other purpose, but to t 
what. sume of the crown should 
please to demand, and to pass such laws as 
the crown should please to ibe; and 
I am afraid, it will come to this at: last, if 
many of those mercenary advocates fot 
preoes be not soon turned out. of this 

ouse. The crown, it is true, has the sole 
power of makimg peace and war; but has 
not this House, with the consent of the 
other, the pewer of granting money ? And 
as we have the power to grant, have we 
not the power to refuse ?. When a sum of 
money is asked, ought we nat to exdmine 
into the reasons for asking it, in order to 
determine whether we shall grant or re- 
fase it? And when a sum of money: is 
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asked for carrying on a war, can we exa- 


mine into the reasons for asking it, with- . 


out. examining into the motives for de- 
claring war, and the methods for carrying 
it on? Can we do this, without examining 
into the negeciations for preventing the 
war, and the propositions that have’ been 


made for putting an end to it? Whatis— 


now propery would therefore be no in- 
croachment upon-the prerogatives of the 
crown, but a fulfilling of that duty which 
we owe to our country. ; 

Upon another account, likewise, Sir, 
we may have occasion to enquire into the 
management of a war, or the negociations 
for preventing or putting an end to it, 
without encroaching upon the prerogatives 

‘of the crown. However high those pre- 

rogatives may be carried by those who 
eae lucrative places under the crown, 

hope, they will allow, that this House 
may sometimes offer its advice ; and whe- 
ther they allow it or no, I will insist upon 
it, that we are bound to do so, as often as 
we have the least reason to suspect, that 
our freee has been, or may be, ill ad- 
vised by His ministers, in the exercise of 
any prerogative. Ministers, it is well 
known, endeavour to find out the govern- 
ing passions of their master, and to in- 
dulge those passions often to the prejudice 
of the public. When this is, or is sus- 
pected to be the case, we may, and ought 
to interpose with our advice ; and in or- 
der to enable us to give a proper advice, 
we ought to make all such enquiries as 
may be any way necessary for our informa- 
tion. It is our present misfortune, that our 
king has a foreign dominion, where he 
and his ancestors have reigned for many 
ages: there he was born, there he was 
brought up, there he was married, and 
became the father of several children, be- 
fore he ever saw this kingdom: it is but 
natural, ‘it is highly commendable, in him 
to have a love for his native country ; and 
we -have many reasons to suspect, that 
this commendable passion has been. too 

' much indulged by his ministers. Suppose 
this should be the case with regard to the 
war in Germany:* suppose the. most 
equitable terms of peace have been re- 
fused, because they contained nothing for 
the advantage of Hanover; might not we, 
ought not we, in such a case, to interpose 
with our. advice; and must not. we, for 
that purpose, make an. enquiry into the 
terms that haye been offered ? 


Suppose, Sir, that this was the cause of | 


the Hames of war being last summer re- 
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kindled in Germany: suppose it to be now 
the cause of the war being continued in 
that country: can any gentleman imagine, 
that this cause would be openly avowed? 
No, Sir: this settling of a balance of power 
in Europe, the securing of the trade and 
navigation of .these kingdoms, would. be 
the causes pretended. We find it is so; 
but if the liberties of Europe be in danger, 
it is very strange, that the ministers of no 
state in Europe can see this danger, ex- 
cept ours, and those of the queen of Hun- 
gary and king of Sardinia, who expect to 
get by the event of the war. I never be- 
fore took our ministers to be more quick- 
sighted than the ministers of other nations ; 
and yet so blind are all other states, that 
none of them perceive any thing of this 
danger: even Hanover itself perceives no- 
thing of it, as we must suppose, from. its 
having never yet contributed any thing to- 
wards the carrying on of the war ; for what 
it did the year before last, was done for the 
glory of its prince, and not for the sake of 
carrying on the war. : 
As to the danger which the trade and 
navigation of these kingdoms may be in 
from the event of the present war, I am 
surprized, Sir, to hear it mentioned by 
those, who, ever since the war in Ger- 
many began, have entirely neglected our 
war with Spain, which is the only one that, 
can properly be called our own. Can we 
ever force Spain to any reasonable terms 
of peace, by carrying on a war in Ger- 
many? If we had put an end. to the war 
in Germany, both the queen of Hungary 
and we should have been at more liberty 
to prosecute the war in Italy with vigour ; 


and, I am sure, it would have been much 


more difficult for France to carry on a war 
in Italy than upon her own frontier; yet 
this she must have done, otherwise Spain 
would have deserted her, and would have 
agreed to the most reasonable terms , of 
peace we could demand. — 
_ Sir, if we had designed to render the 
present war of dangerous consequence to: 
the trade and navigation of these king- 
doms, we could not -have chosen a more 
effectual method for that purpose, than the 
method we have taken in the prosecution 
of it. By encouraging the queen of Hun- 
gary to hope, by means of our assistance, 
for obtaining an equivalent or satisfaction 
from France, we have revived the jealousy. 
of the German princes, the event of whi 
may. be, that both she and the.king of Sar-. 
dinia may, at last, be forced to.desert us, 
and leave us to stand single and alone in a 
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naval war against the whole House of 


Bourbon, after our revenues have been ex- 
hausted by an expensive land war, and our 
trade ruined by our neglecting the war by 
sea, for the sake of earrying on the war by. 
land. If this should be the case, we might 
have great reason to fear the event of .a 
naval war agajnst the joint power of the 
House of Bourbon; and the more so, be- 
‘cause the nations around us would shake 
their heads and say, we had met with no- 


thing but what we deserved. Whereas, if 


‘we take care to manage our revenues, and 
preserve our trade, and never meddle with 
the affairs of the continent, but when the 
liberties of Europe are in real danger, and 
when most of the princes thereof unite in 
calling upon us for assistance, we should 
have no occasion, even by ourselves alone, 
to fear the event of a naval war with the 
_ whole House of Bourbon: - and as for the 
other princes and states of Europe, espe- 
cially the Dutch, they would be always 
seady to join with us, rather than against 
us. Nothing can prevent this, but our 
playing the busy-body, and fomenting, 
upon all occasions, the differences in Eu- 
rope, for the sake of gaining some little 
additional territory to that electorate, for 
which, I fear, our ministers, even at this 
time, have a very partial regard.—There 
mever was, therefore, in my opinion, a 
time when it was more necessary for this 
House to interpose with its advice; and 
for this reason, I hope, the hon. gentleman 
will postpone his motion, till we have such 
lights as may enable us, consistently with 


our dignity and our duty, to determine,- 


whether we are to agree with this propo- 
gition or no. - 

The several Resolutions were then 
ggreed to. | 


Debate in the Commons on the Pay of 


the Troops of Hanover.*] February 22. 
In the Committee of Supply it was re- 
re EEE RR 

* The following is from the MS. ParirameEn- 
rary JournaL of the Hon. PHILIP 

YORKE. | 

Feb. 22. Sir W. ‘Yonge moved the 
wote of two short months pay to the Troops 
of Hanover for their return, as an allow- 
ance which was constantly made to all fo- 
reign troops upon their dismission, as well 
ince as during the last war, and that not 
only in cases where they set out imme- 
diately on their return home, but where 


they immediately went into the pay of 
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solved, ** That 57,9651. 9s. 24d. be granted 
to his majesty, for the allowance of eight 
weeks pay to the troops of Hanover for 
their return, computed from the 25th of 
December 1744, to the time of their dis- 
charge.”’ _ 


~ 

Debate in the Commons on appointing a 
Committee to enquire into the Miscarriages 
of the British Fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean.*] February 26.. On moving for & 
Committee to enquire into the Cause of 
the Miscarriages of the British Fleet in the 
Mediterranean, 


_ Major Selwyn rose and said :+ 
Sir; I should not have trespassed 


another power (as for example, the Dutch) 
and continued to serve in the same coun- 
we ’ Sir J. Philips and Dashwood object« 
ed to the unreasonableness of such an al- 
lowance except to forces which were ace 


tually on their march home, and then it 


ought to be given them only in propor- 
tion to the number of days which the 


journey would take them up, but in the. 


present ease they saw not the least colour 


for it, as 8,000 Hanoverians were still im 


Flanders, and as many with the duke 
D’Aremberg upon the Lower Rhine; that 
at this rate of proceeding the dismission of 


these troops would prove more burden- 


some to the public than the retaining 
them: and surely it was unwarrantable to 
apply to parliament for any more extraor- 
dinary payments after the vast sums which 
had heen already voted them for levy. 


‘money, forage, &c. 


After a short debate the House divided, _ 
sir Watkin, Cotton, and most of the To- 
ries were with the 181 majority; the Noes 


were only 40, and upon a second division 


on the Report, did not gain a single man ; 
though the Ayes thea were upwards of 200. 


* From the London Magazine. 


+ The following is from the MS. Partramen- 
rary Journat of the Hon. PHILIP 
YORKE. 


Feb. 26. We had an unexpected mo- 
tion from a very contemptible fellow, 
major Selwyn, seconded by Velters Corn- 
wall, ** That it should be referred to a 
Committee to enquire into the Cause of 
the Misearriage of his majesty’s fleet in 
the action off Toulon.” The topics they 
went upon were the utility of such public 
enquiries, the precedents for them upon 
the Journals of the House, particularly 

[4H] 
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upon you, at this time, had I not been im- 
Pe by many without doors, and not 

y a few from almost every corner within ; 
and although I may have less reason to 
confide in my own abilities than any other 
member of this House, yet if I were ten 


during the two last wars, as after the 
battle ofla Hogue in 1692, the miscarriage 
of the Smyrna fleet in 1693, the disap- 
pointment at Cadiz in 1702, &c. They 
urged the necessity of an enquiry in the 
present case, when the whole nation com- 
plained that by the misconduct of the 
commanders or want of courage in the 
captains the superiority of our naval 
strength was rendered ineffectual, and an 
occasion let slip which might never be 
recovered, of destroying at one blow the 
combined fleets of France and Spain, and 
perhaps of preventing a declaration of 
war from the former. 

~ Cornwall said, he knew a court martial 
was appointed to sit on the dispute between 
the admiral and the vice admiral, but the 
affair was of importance enough for parlia- 
ment to take the cognizance of it into their 
own hands, ‘ dignus vindice nodus ;? and 
besides that the judgments of those courts 
had seldom given much satisfaction to the 
world, our sea officers* had of late shewn 
so little of the spirit and gallantry b 
which they were formerly distinguished, 
that he was apprehensive they were not 
to be trusted with enquiries into each 
other’s behaviour, It raat be objected, 
that our enquiry must be imperfect, be- 
cause all the witnesses required by the 
two admirals were not yet arrived; but he 
could assure the House, as several of the 


ships were returned from the Mediterra-_ 


nean, there was a number sufficient to 
begin with, and as the orders for sending 
home the rest were dispatched to Mr. 
Rowley a month or six weeks ago, they 


would in all probability be here before the. 


session ended ;—but suppose they. were 
not, might not the House, if they thought 
it necessary, resume the affair at the next 
meeting? He could have wished some- 
body of greater capacity than himself ‘had 
supported the motion, but he was so 
deeply interested in the success of it, not 
only from a national but a personal ac- 


* Alluding to the supposed mishebaviour of 
several captains io the fight off Toulon, and 
the late rencontre of the Hampton Court and 
Dreadnought with two French men of war re- 
turning from the West ladies, 
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times more unequal to the task I am going 
to undertake, i should have resolution 
enough to attempt it: after so many soli- 
citations, however others may account for 
their silence in a matter of the greatest 
importance to this kingdom, yet I am one 


count, having had the misfortune to lose 
a brother im the action, that he could not 
restrain himeelf from being the first to give 
it his assent. 

Mr. Petham said he rose not to oppesé 
the motion, but to inform the House of 
the state of this business: a Court-Mar- 
tial was, appointed by the crown to exa- 
mine into it, and nothing delayed their 

roceeding, but the want of witnesses. 

e would refer it to them, whether the 
same objection did not hold against their 
entering upon an immediate enquiry, and 
whether they would chuse to take the af- 
fair out of the ordinary and legal course 
of decision, before that been found in- 
sufficient for bringing it to a proper 
issue ;—if the judgment of the Court+ 
Martial did not give satisfaction, he should 
be as ready and hearty as any man to call 
in the aid of parliament: had great difi- 
culties how to vote, wished the motion, 
might be withdrawn. — 

Lyttelton supported Mr. Pelham, and 
thought it not constitutional to set an en- 
quiry on foot here, before the judicature 
prescribed by law had finished theirs. 

Grenville said, he wished a negative 
might not be put upon the question, though 
he owned an enquiry here would be at- 
tended with great difficulties. The first 
care of the present Admiralty, had been to. 
have this business examined into, but their 

ower extended no further than to the 
aying it before-a Court-Martial, which 
might be greatly embarrassed either in ac- 
quitting those condemned by the public 
voice, or finding them guilty merely in 
compliance with it. . A decision of parliae. 
ment either way would’ have more weight, 
and be thought more impartial. 

Cotton.and Sir Watkin spoke warmly 
for an Enquiry as necessary to vindicate 
the honour and satisfy the justice of the 
nation,—that a Court-Martial must con- 
fine themselves to the dispute between 
Matthews and Lestock;—the Housé 
might examine into all the other causes of 
the miscarriage ;—into the behaviour of 
particular captains, who, if public ac« 
counts might be credited, had a great deal 
to answer for. a ae 

Sir John Rushout reflected upon Mr. 
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of those that eannot. Human nature, 
Sir, is liable to err, and if I should happen 
to err m the present case, I flatter my- 
self the error will be on the right side, be- 
cause I shall err with the people. No na- 
tion was ever -yet unhappily engaged in a 
war, without being subject to such cala- 
mities as are but too grievous in their own 
nature to admit of any other than what 
are usual and unavoidable; so that if the 
people are still unable to brook their being 
disappointed of a glorious victory over the 
Spaniards in the Mediterranean, it is the 
less to be wondered.at, since it was strongly 
suspected that an evil genius ruled at the 
vice-admiral’s helm. And supposing that 
to have been the case, he might as well 
have furled all his sails as not have borne 
down upon the enemy, in aid of his gallant 


Grenville for not acquainting the House, 
that his predecessors at the Board had 
directed an enquiry as soon as Matthews 
was returned, and had given in his charge 
agamst the vice admiral. He moved the 
previous question. 
- Doddington allowed the going into a 
precipitate enquiry, without a formed plan, 
and the requisite number of witnesses, 
might be productive of bad consequences, 
but the rejecting this question would be 
so disagreeable to the people in general, 
whose natural turn it was to apply to par- 
liament for redress, as to be attended with 
much worse: that a diminution of national 
glery required a national censure, and a 
more solemn and extensive one than a 


Court-Martial could fix upon it. When 


Bowes and one or two more had talked in 
the same strain, 


MMiscarriages of the British Fleet. 


’ My. Pelham, perceiving that the incli- 
nation of the House was for an Enquiry, 


- end that the odium of refusing one would 


lie upon him, rose a-second time, and said . 


he understood the motion at first opened 


to Felate onl 

two admirdls, which was already coram 

ead but since it appeared by the de- 
te, to be meant for a 


not oppose it. He- was as desirous as-any 


body that truth should come out: desired: 


€o-screen no one; -had no personal con- 


to the contest between the: 


ate, general exarnina- | 
tion into the whole of the action, he would: 


j 


‘nections with any, and was sensible of the. 


qvidious interpretation which would he 


given to his conduct without doors if he. 


ut @ negative upon the question. He 


orewarned the House of the temper, pa- 
tiemce, and caution with which it was m- 


‘gumbent.on them to purme the enquity, 


‘ 
{ 
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leader, 80 apparently overpowered and in 
distress; therefore, if it is possible to pro- 
duce you a Briton suspected of being so 
far actuated by pique or resentment, as to_ 

rostitute the Horoue and dignity of a 
orce ever formidable to all that have 
hitherto contended with it: if it is but 
the general rumour, that the sacrificing of 
@ superior was a passion more predominant 
in him than a zeal for the service of his 
country, why .then let him have the ear- 
liest day to clear himself of such an impu- 
tation: an imputation of such barbarity 
and dishonour, give me leave to tell you, 
Sir, is not so eligible as death itself. It is 
therefore for the sake of doing common 
justice to the characters of those con- 
cerned that I chiefly rise, and shall close 
what I have to offer with a motion to ob- 
tain what ought to be set in the truest and 
most public light. 

These, Sir, are the sentiments of the 
people without doors, and that the power 
of court martials, or other inferior courts, 
is not extensive enough to procure such 
evidence as may be requisite to enlighten 
them in a matter of so nice a nature as is 
that of character, without your aid and in- 
dulgence. Sir, the French have one ge- 
neral-maxim amongst them, which they sel- 
dom fail of putting in execution, whenever 
it serves their turn; and that is, to be- 
tray all those who depend upon them ; 
therefore it was, that they deserted and 
bore away from the Spanish fleet off 
Toulon, which gave ours such an advan- 
tage over them, as is hardly to be thought 
of or expressed with common temper, be- 
cause it is highly improbable that an op- 
portunity can ever happen again so much 
to our advantage; nevertheless, is it not 
fit that the people should be informed how 
we came to lose this opportunity, at a 
time when great matters were expected, 
after a vast expence; when, instead of 
acquiring honour and glory to this nation, 
alas! our bright sunshine was suddenly 
eclipsed mm a cloud of infamy and re- 

roach ? 

Sir, although those who have the ho- 
nour to serve by sea or land, may wear 
the livery of the crown, thev are still but 
the servants of the state; in that light their 
conduct, as well as their grievances, come 
within our cognizance, and every indivi- 
dual man of them may be accordingly re- 
warded or stigmatized by us, who are not 
only the grand council of the nation, but 
the grand inquest too: so that whenever — 
we enquire into a breach of trust er negy 
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lect, thus notoriously grievous to the com- 
munity; we then do—what? why, just 
no more than move within our proper 
sphere; as it is one of the first and prin- 
cipal articles of our institution ; the taxa- 
tion of the subject being but a secondary 
consideration; although our modern com- 
plaisance has given it the preference of all 
others, yet we may do it or let it alone; 
and when our ancestors refused to come 
into the Supply upon some particular oc- 
casions they were in the right of it: it 
was to their eternal honour and renown, 
and we at this day enjoy the benefits of 
that laudable spirit, - 

Sir, I wish what is remarked of us by 
strangers, was not quite so true, that af 
England -was but so faithfully served as 
France, and other countries, we. might 
give laws to the continent; for who pays 
better, but who punishes less than we do? 
And that is the reason why we have been 
so often betrayed both abroad and at home; 
why we are always so liable to be ill-served. 
Was there ever a state-vulture brought 
to a reckoning, that pleaded the general 
issue? No, but on the centrary, obliquely 
owned the bill, by recriminating upon his 
predecessors, and that he had done no- 
thing but what was the known practice of 
those that went before him. ‘Thus, even 
criminal precedents are the pleas the peo- 
ple of this nation are but too shamefully 
fond of; yet, God be thanked ! such pleas 
‘are but too mean and contemptible in their 
Own nature, to be admitted of, in the most 
inferior courts of justice; why, then, 
should they prevail at a more solemn tri- 
bunal ? 

Sir, it must be allowed, that amongst 
foreigners the amor patria is strongly im- 
bibed by them. We call it public spirit, 
but, alas! who is it among us that may 
venture openly to avow that principle? In 
this degenerate, immoral age, a man may 
boast of his honour and virtue; nay, he 
may pretend to somethitg still more ex- 
traordinary ; he may pretend to patrio- 
tism; but which of us, I pray you, Sir, 
has not observed what a wretched, pitiful 
figure party patriotism has made for three 


years last past? Whereas true patriotism | 


was never yet confined or attached to any 
side, or to any set, of men whatsoever. 


.No, that principle constantly pursues such 


measures—as strike the mind with an in- 
differency to persons, cautious only with 
respect to things. 

Sir, it is but a melancholy cireumstance 


to xefiect upon, that ifthe major part of 
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our fleet in the Mediterranean had done 
their respective duties, or exerted them- 
selves in any proportion with the hon. 
gentleman that commanded, and his se- 
cond, whose loss to this nation can. never. 
be too much lamented, in all probability 
we had not yet been at war with France; 
because nothing is more plain and obvious 
to me, than that the French designed we 
should have destroyed the Spanish fleet ; 
nay, they were surprised that 13 of our 
ships of the line should be kept at bay by. 
only 5 of the Spanish fleet, neglected and 
in a manner deserted by their allies; for 
which neglect, though attended with no 
ill consequences, the French admiral was 
rebuked at his return home, by way of 
compliment to the Spanish court. -~If this 
miscarriage is not enquired into, I dread 
its consequences during the course of-this 
war; a miscarriage, Sir, that has brought 
such a disgrace upon the flag of England ; 
that flag, Sir, which never flew before 
upon the ocean without carrying terror 
with it to every maritime power, but is 
now become the scoff, the by-word of . 
France, whose people shake their heads 
at it, and at this day, they serve up the 
action near Toulon, as a burlesque enter- 
tainment, upon the several stages of their 
playhouses. _ | m | 
Surely, Sir, such a slur upon the credit 
of our naval force hath made a wound, for 
which nothing less than a consultation of 
the whole House can point out the most 
expeditious remedy : if we neglect this, I 
raphecy, that your next campaign in 
landers will furnish the French with fresh 
materials, sufficient to complete another 
drama. I ought to know the difference, 
Sir, and I may with confidence assert, that 
the martial spirit of this nation is far from 
being wound up to that heroic pitch it was 
at during the last war, either by sea or 
land, although we are at full as great an 
expence, with a much less formidable al-. 
liance. Sir, examples were always of 
greater weight than precepts; for if of- 
fenders are still to escape with impunity, 
I doubt, in these our days, there are but 
few, yea, very few, that will fear the vio- 
lation of trust, honour, or virtue; and 
therefore, I humbly move, Sir, ‘ That it 
be referred to a Committee, to, enquire 
into the Cause of the Miscarriage of his 
majesty’s fleet in. the action, last year, 
near Toulon,.in the Mediterranean, against 
the combined fleets of France and Spain.’?* 


~ 


* ‘Tt was very fortunate for England, thet 
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‘Mr. Velters Cornwall : 


Sir; my duty to my country, and 
my duty to my nearest and dearest rela- 
tion, force me up to second the motion 
that the worthy gentleman behind me has 


the French scheme for invading her proved 
-abortive. It had been laid very deep, and was 
connected with another, which, had it proved 
successful, must have given the French the 
empire of the seas. 

‘¢ The impatience of the queen of Spain at 
the difficulties her son Don Philip had encoun- 
tered, became outrageous at the armaments of 
France and Spain centinuing to be sbut up in 
Toulon by the British admiral. The French, 
who wanted to husband their marine, were not 
overfond of risking a battle with the British 
fleet. But after their defeat at Dettingen, and 
their disgraces in Germany, they began to lend 
an ear to the court of Madrid, who proposed, 
that the combined fleets should, in all events, 
force their way out of the harbour of Toulon, 
and fight that of Great Britain. For this pur- 
pose a private treaty was entered into between 
the two crowns, by which France was to be in- 
demnified for any assistance that she afforded 
to Don Philip. it was likewise agreed upon, 
that if’ the combined fleets should destroy that 
of Matthews, they bad nothing farther to ap- 
prehend in the Mediterranean, and that they 
should directly join that of Bresf, in forwarding 
the descent upon Great Britain; and it was 
with this view that Roqueville had put to sea so 
early before the rest of their expedition was 
ready, hoping every hour to be joined by the 
combined fleet from Toulon, or at least by de 
Court’s squadron, in case the state of affairs in 
Ttaly could not suffer the Spanish squadron to 
leave that coast. 

“ This project was judged the more feasible, 
as they had certain intelligence that the British 
Meet. was in a very indifferent condition, and 
that Matthews had sent several representations 

‘on that head both to his court and to the Admi- 
ralty of England. So far back as the 21st 
Sept. the French had begun to careen their 
ships, and on the 30th Dec. certain intelligence 
arrived that the Brest fleet was sailed. Mat- 
thews was then at the court of Turin, where 
both in his marine and ministerial capacity he 
had given great satisfaction to his Sardinian 
majesty. He immediately concluded, that the 
combined fleet would attempt to sail, and be 
dispatched expresses for all the English ships, 
both in Minorca and other places, to jain him 
with the utmost expedition. On the 11th Jan. 
following, he found himself at the head of the 
following fleet, viz. four ships of 90 guns, eight 
of 80, eleven of 70, and five of 60, being 28 
ships of the line; besides ten frigates, of which 
ix were Of 50 guns, two of 40, two of 20, and 
two fire-ships ; in all 40 sail, having on board 
2,49Q guns, 15,000 seamen, and 800 soldiers 
from Minoroa. . cas aig 


Miscarriages of the. British Fleet. 


_ | stant, the second a-head of don Navarro, whe 
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80 ey made you: but I must always 
call the day he has mentioned cruel as 
well as honourable: however, : 
‘ His saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
+Munere 
And to say the truth, Sir, the hon. gen- 


‘“‘ ft is probable that the French having in- 
telligence of this great force, would have 
avoided an engagement; but the orders both 
they and the Spaniards had received were 
peremptory. Their whole force consisted of 
28 ships of the line ; one of them, the Spanish 
admiral’s; mounted 114 guns, 9 were of 70, 18 
of 60, and 5 of 50 guns each, with 6 frigates ; 
and all their ships were clean and completely 
manned. On the 9th Feb. in the morning, the 
combined fleet came out of the harbour, and 
Matthews, who had intelligence of their design, 
made the proper dispositions to engage them. 
The whole British fleet immediately got uuder 
sail; and while the enemy were with difficulty 
forming themselves into a line of battle, the 
British fleet continued plying to windward in 
the bay of Hieres, between the islands and the 
main land. But that night they anchored in 
the bay of Hieres. 

‘¢ The van of the British fleet was com- 
manded by Mr. Rowley, rear-admiral of the 
white, the center by Matthews, who had. been 
lately made admiral of the blue, and the rear by 
Lestock, who had been advanced to be vice- 
admiral of the blue. By break of day they 
saw 15 sail of the combined fleet, the rest being 
concealed by the island Porquerole: and about 
seven, the British fleet advanced to meet the 
enemy, who stood towards them, but were hin- 
dered by the weather from getting out of the 
bay in the disposition that had been ordered. 

‘<A small easterly breeze, however, spring- 
ing up, the two fleets neared each other, but it 
was night before Matthews could get near the 
enemy, having had the signal out all the day, 
and a good partof the night, for the line of 
battle, which seemed to be declined by the 
French admiral.’ By this time, however, the 
admiral lost sight of Lestock and his squadron, 
which was full five miles astern of him, and the 
Spanish ships were astern of de Court, who 
still avoided to engage Rowley, who was in the 
van of the British fleet. Matthews suspecting 
that the French admiral intended to draw him 
down the Streights, where he might be rein- 
forced by the Brest squadron, and fearing that 
the whole of the combined fleet might escape 
him, determined to break through the form of a 
line of battle, and about twelve o’clock on the 
11th, he made the signal for engaging, which 
was not repeated by vice-admiral Lestock, 
though he had repeated all the preceding sig- 
nals, Matthews bimself bore down upon the 
Spanish admiral, and ordered the Marlborough 
to do thesame. The action was begun within 
pistol-shot : about half'an hour past one, cap-~ 
tain Forbes, in the Norfolk, eng the Con« 


? 
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tleman and I have frequently before now 
intended to move a question of this sort, 
but we have as often expected it to come 
from more able gentlemen now in my eye, 
as one condition, sine qua non, of their 
change of situation ; more than half of the 


soon bore away, and never shortened sail while 


they could see her. The rest of’ the admiral’s | 


division ahead engaged those ahead; about 
two o’clock rear-admiral Rowley, and captain 
Osbora in the Princess Caroline, engaged mon- 
sieur de Court and Le Ferme his second, with 
great obstinacy, which prevented the French 
admiral from going to the assistance of the 
Spaniards. In the mean while admiral Mat- 
thews and the Marlburough had brought the 
Real to be a perfect wreck; but the Marl- 
borough driving a little too near the admiral in 
the very heat of the action, obliged him to fill 
his sails and go ahead, which he did with much 
difficulty, his masts and rigging being greatly 
disabled, and having very little wind, with an 
ugly swell. This misfortune left the Marl- 
borough, who was assisted by no other ship, 
éngaged singly with perhaps the greatest ship 
in the world; Cornwall, the captain of the 
Marlborough, after performing wonders, lost 
both his legs and ‘his life with a chain shot; 
and about three o’clock the Marlborough’s 
main and mizen masts were brought to by the 
board. The lieutenant, however, continued to 
fight bravely ; but the Poder, a’Spanish ship of 
60 guns, obliged the Princessa and Somerset 
to quit the line, while the Dragon, Bedford, 
Kingston, Guernsey, and Salisbury, contiuued 
the fire, but at too greata distance. This being 
Fereived by captain Hawke in the Berwick, he 

re down, and bravely engaging the Poder 
within half’ musket shot, soon dismasted her, 
and obliged ber to strike. By this time Mat- 
thews made a signal forthe Anne gally fireship 
to burnthe Real, who still lay as a hulk upon 
the water. But before the fireship could be 
got ready, four Spanish ships astern passed b 
Lestock, and reinforcing the Spanish admiral, 
fired upon the fireship, which blew up when 
she was within a cable’s length of the Spanish 
admiral, and within her own length of the 
Royal Philip andther Spanish ship, which lay 
disabled with her Stern to the ‘Marlborough. 
The admiral himself was at that time within 
musket shot of the Real, and was afterwards 
engaged within Jess than musket shot with 
the same four ships which Lestock had suf- 
fered to pass by him, and which raked the 
Namur, Matthews’s ship, fore and aft for some 
time. About five o’cleck the Marlborough 
was towed out of the line in a very disabled 
condition, and then Matthews made the signal 
for the line ahead and wore round; but he was 
only followed by the Dorsetshire, Essex, 
Rupert, and Royal'Oak, which were astern of 
him ; these, however, formed the line with the 
adiniral, and ep the Royal Philip and 
éix other Spanish ships, which bad got into a 
close line with their admiral, 
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session is lapsed, and not one of these con- 
ditions is fulfilled. oe 

Sir, almost all the money is given, that 
not only the most believing and most san- 
guine country gentleman can raise, but 
that the must devoted courtier can ask, 


‘‘ It is agreed, that the Spanish division must 
pow have been entirely destroyed, had it not 
been for de Court, the French admiral, who 
with his second continued to be closely engaged 
with rear-admiral Rowley and the Princessa. 
About three o’clock the French admiral made 
the signal for the van to tack, with an intention 
to put admiral Matthews between two fires. 

‘* This obliged Rowley to tack likewise, to 
join the center of the British fleet, which upon 
the Freneh tacking was in imminent danger of 
being destroyed; vice-admiral -Lestock not 
having, during all this time, brought up bis di- 
vision to reinforce it, which he might have 
done as easily as the four ships astern of the 
Spanish division had arrived to save Navarro 
in the Real. The aim of the French seems to 
have been to disengage the Spanish admiral,. 
for they declined fighting four or five of the 
British van, which were ranged within pistol 
shot; but they retook the Poder, which had 
struck to captain Hawke. The Spanish and 
French squadrons being now joined, at half an 
hour past five the British admiral made a signal 
for his fleet to draw into a line of battle ahead, 
while the engagement continued very smart 
between the Naniur and some other ships of 
the same division, and the sternmost ships that 
had joined ber, But night coming on, the 
firing’ ceased on both sides, and the combined 
fleet took that opportunity of towing all the 
crippled ships before the wind, and making the 
best of their way from the British fleet. Mean 
while, about eight at night, admiral Matthews 
was obliged to shift his ship, and hoist his flag 
on board-the Russel, captain Long. By brea 
of day he saw the enemy’s ships again to the. | 
leeward; he chased them again, the French 
lying in a line of battle to windward of the 

paniards, most of them hull to, but as he 
drew near them they made sail, and left the 
disabled 60 gun ship (the Poder). The ad- 
miral then sent the Essex ahead, and ordered 
eaptain Norris to burn the said Spanish ship 
(not being able to spare any of his squadron te 
carry her to Minorca) which captain Norris did, 
and she blew up about half an hour after vine 
at night. Though themoon shone very bright, 
the British fleet, about ten o’clock, lost sight of 
the combined squadrons, and there being but 
Kittle wind, admiral Matthews brought to, that 
the sternmost ships might get up with him. | 

‘‘ Thus far Matthews seems to have behaved 
with great personal bravery, and Lestock, who 
kept aloof during the whole engagement, to 
have sacrificed the honour and interest of hie 
country to the meanness of resentment. But 
Matthews, in his turn, seems to have been not 
wholly void of the same influence. For upon 
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but not a single grievance hes been re- 
dressed: should not these, Sir, and our 
supplies proceed part passu? Let us there- 
fore, for shame! make a beginning with 
this; and as it cannot be redressed but by 
enquiry, let us now exercise one of our 


the combined fleet retiring in disorder, Lestock, 
with his division, gave them chace, and was fol- 
lowed by the whole fleet; but just as Lestock 
was in hopes af coming up with the enemy, 
and saw them actually towing off the Royal 
Philip, Matthews made the signal to leave 
off chace. Thus the combined fleet’s escape 
was owing to the mutual aversion those two 
commanders had for one another, and to the 
failure of duty in three of the division under 
Matthews, who either did not engage, or did 
not properly engage the enemy, captain Bur- 
rish of the Dorsetshire of 80 guns, captain 
Ambrose of the Rupert of 60 guus, and captain 
Williams of the Royal Oak of 70-guns. The 
combined fleets got upon the coast of Spain, 
where they separated ina hard gale, the French 
division putting, on the 16th, into Alicant, and 
the Spanish, next day, into Carthagena. There 
was, it seems, the same disgust subsisting be 
tween the Spanish and French admirals, as be- 
tween the two British admirals. The French 
‘was accused of having sacrificed their confe- 
derates to the whole fury of the British fleet ; 
and though it was plain that de Court had 
saved them from destruction, and in every re- 
spect had behaved like a brave and skilful com- 
manuder, yet the court of France was, to oblige 
that of Spain, forced to disgrace him, though 
he afterwards was restored to bis command, 
with circumstances of honour, and conviction 
of the wrong that had been done him. 

«¢ As four Spanish [men ef war, for want of 
hands, had been left at Toulon, Matthews was 
' appreheusive that. the French, in his absence 
might man them, and send them with tran- 
sports and provisions to Italy ; he was there- 
fore extremely desirous of réturving to his 
fornier station at Hieras bay, as being the 
station the most proper for the great business 
contained in his instructions. But finding this 
to be impracticable on account of the winds and 
weather, he was obliged to make away for Mi- 
norca, and on the 28th Feb. he anchored in 
Mahon hatrbeur, purposing, that as soon as the 
great damage his ships had sustained was re- 
paired, again to put tosea. The loss of the 
‘men in the engagement was not above 400 
killed and wounded, but that of the enemy was 
u ‘let of 1,000. The brave captain Cornwall, 
who was killed, had a noble monument after- 
wards erected to his memory, in Westminster 
‘Abbey, by a vote of the British senate, and at 
the public expence ; an honour his gallant-be- 
‘haviour well-deserved. The captains Forbes, 
Osburn, and Hawke, had afterwards distit- 
guished honours and preferments bestowed 
upon them suitable to their spirit, courage and 
eonduct; as had rear-admiral Rowley, it 
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fundamental rights, which our infatuation 
has so long suspended, that it is almost 
lost. : : 

There is not a man in the nation who 
does not know, in his private capacity, that 
there has been great misconduct, nay, 


being universally acknowledged, that had all 
the commanders of the British fleet, during 
that engagement, done their duties equally 
well, the Spanish squadron, if not the French 
likewise, might have been totally destroyed, 
and a glorious end put to the whole war.” 

_ & Matthews had, it seems, some p of 
what would happen ;_ for he had long desired 
that either he or Lestock might be ealled home, 
and even charged the ministry with a stipula- 
tion he had made with them, that he sbould not 
be obliged to serve with Lestock in the same 
fleet. In the mean time, he sent Lestock some 
queries concerning his conduct; and they 
entered for some days into a kind of a paper 
war together. All that a reader-not perfectly 
aequainted with sea terms can learn by it is, 
that Matthews, from an eagerness to engage the 
combined fleets, which he was afraid might 
escape him without any engagement at all, had 
been somewhat precipitate in his attack, and 
irregular in his signals; and that Lestock, on 
that account, covered his backwardness in not 
coming up to engage, under the pretexts of 
observing discipline, and accused the admiral of 
such indistinctness of orders, that he did not 
know, or, to speak more properly, he was not 
obliged to know, their meaning. Matthews, 
however, not being satisfied with Lestock’s an- 
swers and replies to his queries, sent, him a 
letter of suspension till his conduct could he 
properly enquired into. Upon this Lestock 
immediately struck his flag, ard sailed in the 
Salisbury from Mahon, and arrived at Spithead 
onthe 24th of May. It must be acknowledged 
that his situation -was particularly severe. He 
was in the eye of the disappointed and enraged 
public a criminal, and the resentment and pre- 
possessions against him were daily gathering 
strength. To add to this misfortune, when he 
came to Spithead, the ship he was in wes 
obliged to perform quarantine; but he bore all 
with great patience and temper, and by his 
dexterity not only wrought himself clear of the 
charge, but directed it upon the head of his 
judge and accuser. For at his earnest entreaty 
a court-martial was ordered to be held to try 
him, and he ‘had time allowed him to bring his 
witnesses from the Mediterranean. 

‘¢Phe public thought that this delay was only 
intended to evade an enquiry, and to.screen some 
great men as wellas Lestock ; and therefore, 
in February following a motion was made in 
the House of Commons, ‘“ That they would, 
in a grand committee of the whole House, 
enquire into the cause of the miscarriage of 
the attack made in the Mediterraneau on the 
joint fleets of Spain and France by the British 
fleets, which was superior in number of ships 
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cowardice, somewhere or other in the com- 
manders of this English Armada. Should 
not then, Sir, even our ministers themselves 
have laid the wholé before parliament? 
But which of us, in his public capacity 
“here, has heard a word of. it? Do none 


to them both.” Tbis motion was made by 
‘major Selwyn, and seconded by Mr. Cornwall, 
brother to the captain of the Marlborough, who 
lost his life. It was objected to by Mr. Pel- 
ham, as an encroachment upon the prerogative, 
and invasion of the rights of other courts, as 
well as an entering upon an affairof which the 
‘majority, at least, of the committee could not 
-be proper judges; but as the question was 
‘popular, and the intention of it regular, and as 
precedents were brought to show that an House 
of Commons had formerly entered upon en- 
quiries of that kind, Mr. Pelham very wisely 
withdrew his opposition, and the question was 
eed to unanimously. . 

‘¢ The trial of the delinquents coming now 
before a committee of the House of Commons, 
greatly altered their situation, and Lestock now 
found means to bring a counter-charge against 
Matthews, who had resigned his command to 
rear-admiral Rowley, and had arrived in Eng- 
Jand the 19th of September preceding. It ap- 

rs in the course of the committee’s pro- 
"ceedings, that Mr, Pelham was well founded in 
‘the objections he had thrown out against it. 
Doubts multiplied upon doubts, facts upon facts, 
and evidences upon evidences, most of whom 
were brought from the Mediterranean, many 
-of them had gone to the East or West Indies, 
and every witness who could not be had, was 
pretended to be so material by the party who 
wanted him, that it would be unjust to proceed 
without his testimony. Besides a vast number 
of seamen, upwards of thirty officers on each 
‘side from first to last was summoned to attend. 
- The warmth of Matthews seemsto have carried 
him too far in his charge. For he accused 
Lestuck not only of tampering witb evidences, 
‘but of having been tampered with by the ene- 
-my. This last insinuation received some co- 
lour of credit with his enemies; because it 
was publicly said in France, that in case of an 
engagement between the combined and the 
British fleets, Lestock would not fight. But 
this was very naturally accounted tor by his 
“friends, from the knowledge which the French 
-had of the irreconcilable hatred subsisting be- 
‘tween him and Matthews; and he himself, 
upon his defence, brought unanswerable evi- 
‘dence to confute the diarce. The enquiry, 
such as it was, being over, Lestock made an 
artful defence at the bar of the House, and 
Matthews an honest one, and in the louse it- 
self of which he was a member. 

‘¢ Notwithstanding the pains that had been 
taken, and the time that bad been consumed, 
‘the House found themselves as little ripe as 
ever for any determination ; all they could do 
was to come to the following ineffectual Reso- 
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of our ministers recollect what was done 
when the duke of York commanded, in 
the time of king Charles the 2nd; and 
admiral Russel, in that of king William? 
And these, Sir, were in some sort vic- 
tories; for although in the former, the 


lutions: ‘“ That the British fleet, at the time 
of the engagement, was superior in force to the 
combined fleets of France and Spain. That 
the miscarriage in that action reflected on the 
honour of bis majesty’s arms, and was highly 
detrimental to the common cause, and to the 
interest of the British nation. That there was 
reason to apprehend, from the evidence laid be- 
fore the committee, that this miscarriage was 
owing to a misconduct and misbehaviour in 
some of the commanders and officers of the 
British fleet.” / 

‘¢ Tn consequence of those Resolutions, a long’ 
debate succeeded. Some members, from se- 
veral incidents that had lately happened, had a 
very indifferent opinion of all courts martial, 
and thought the parties ought to be tried by a 
court sitting under a special commission from 
his majesty, somewhat in the nature of @ 
court of delegates; but this was judged both 
unconstitutional and inconvenient; and it was 
resolved, to address his majesty, ‘ That he 
would be graciously pleased to give directions 
that courts- martial might be held in the most 
speedy and solemn manper, to enquire into the 
conduct of admiral Matthews, vice-admiral 
Lestock, captain Burrish, captain Richard Nor- 
ris, captain Williams, captain Ambrose, captain 
Frogmore, and captain Dilk, in relation to the 
late engagement, &c.’ To this Address his ma- 
Jesty was pleased to answer, ‘ That he would 
give proper orders for the speedy and effectual 
holding of courts-martial according to their de- 
sire. That he was sensible how much depend- 
ed upon preserving an exact discipline in the 
fleet, and of the necessity there was of bring= 
ing to justice, such as had failed in their duty 
on this important occasion.’ 

“¢ Of all the delinquents mentioned in the 
above Address, the greatest was captain Norris, 
who in the action commanded the Essex, a 70 
gun ship, and behaved in a most cowardly 
manner, Being accused by his own lieutenants, 
he was protected by Matthews, who advised 
him to throw up his commission ; and a sham 
court-martial being held upon him, he was ac- 
quitted, contrary to evidence, upon his father 
sir John Nortis’s great power in the navy. 
The House of Commons was moved for a 
copy of the minutes of the court, but he wisely 
withdrew from any farther censure. 

“ This court-martial was beld at an immense 
expence, and to the great detriment of the pub. 
lic, the witnesses being so. numerous, and all 
of them serving inthe navy ; but their services 
were discontinued for their attendance upon the 
court. The distance between Chatham and 
London being likewise great, the court was re- 
moved to Deptford. After long and tediousex~ — 
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Dutch burnt some of our ships at Chat- 
ham, yet before they got back, we sunk 
and destroyed 20 of their capital ships, 
though superior to us in number; and al- 
though in the latter, we destroyed 16 of 
the French men of war, for which the ad- 
miral had the thanks of both Houses and 
was created earl of Torrington, yet, Sir, 
those princes were advised, unaddressed, 
to lay these matters upon your table ; and 


J read in your Journals, that censures 
were passed on particular parts of these 
transactions. : | 


But now, Sir, though: more than a 
twelvemonth ago, 40 ships of England 


aminations, captain Lurrish, of the Dorset- 
shire, was declared guilty of part of the charge 
against him, in not doing bis utmost to bear 
down upon, fight, or engage with the enem 
in his station ; and the court unanimously ad- 
judged him to be cashiered, and rendered un- 
capable for ever of being an officer in his mia- 
jesty’s navy. Captain Williams, of the Royal 
Oak, was found to have failed in his duty, by 
not being in a line with the admiral, and 
by continuing to the windward of the line 
during the greatest part of the engagement, 
and_not within distance to do proper execu- 
tion during the greatest part of the time 
he was engaged; but his eye-sight being de- 
fective, and other circumstances appearing in 
his favour, he was only adjudged to be unfit to 
be employed any more in his majesty’s service ; 
but he was ‘recommended to the lords of the 
admiralty to. be continued upon the half-pay 
list according to his seniority. Captam Am- 
brose, though he had always before borne an 
excellent character, was found guilty of having 
‘had it in his power to engage closer than he 
did ; but in regard that it seemed to proceed 
from an error of judgment, the court only ad- 
judged him to be cashiered from serviug in the 
_ royal navy during bis majesty’s pleasure, and 
to be mulcted one year’s pay, to be applied to 
the use of the chest at Chatham. 

‘© Admiral Maine sat as president of the court 
martial during the trials of admiral Matthews 
and vice-admiral Lestock, the rest of the 
board being composed of rear-admiral Byng, 
and fourteen other members. On the 3d of 
June 1746, Lestock was honourably acquitted. 
‘The trial of Matthews was a matter of great 
expectation to the public. 

‘¢ The answers of Matthews to the several 
charges brought against him by Lestock, were 
so little satisfactory, that after Lestock was ac- 
quitted, and after a prodigious number of wit- 
nesses were examined, he was adjudged inca- 
pable of serving for the future in the royal 
navy. The public was astonished at this sen- 
tence, which seemed to be meant by the court 
as a warning for superior’ officers not to behave 
with haughtiness or insolence to their inferiors.”’ 
Tindal. | 
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against 30: of the combined fleets, yet the 
parliament of England is told nothing, 


nor has asked a single question concern- 
ing it. Therefore, for God's sake, Sir, for 


the sake of common sense, as well as jus- 
tice and our own honour, let this enquiry 
be hastened, and I shall for the sake of 


form trouble you with two subsequent mo- 


tions, viz. That it may be a committee of 


the whole House: and next, That this 


House do, on this day fortnight, resolve 


itself into a committee of the whole House — 
upon this matter. 


Mr. Pelham: 


Sir; I do not rise up to justify the 
conduct of our admirals, or other officers 
concerned in the action near Toulon, nor 


shall I be so rash as to condemn any of 


them unheard. I shall admit, that consi- 
dering the superiority we had over the 
enemy in number and strength of ships, 
the nation had reason to expect a much 
more decisive action in our favour: but 
in engagements at sea, as well as land, 
there are numberless accidents that may de- 
prive us of.victory, without any bad con- 
duct, and that even when we have the 


greatest reason to expect making our vic- 


tory completa Upon that occasion it 
must be allowed, we obtained a victory, 
though it was far from being so complete 
as we had reason to expect. Whether 
our disappointment was owing to disobe- 
dience, cowardice,, bad conduct, or acci- 
dent, I shall not take upon me to deter- 
mine, nor do I think it a question proper 
for this House to enquire into; and this, 
Sir, is what calls me up upon this occasion. 
The motion now made is, I am sensible, 
avery popular one; but I have three very 
material objections to its being agreed to. 
Inthe first place, I think, it would be -an 
encroachment upon the prerogatives of the 
crown; in the next, it would be below 
the dignity of this House, because it would 
be descending to take upon us what pro- 
perly belongs to one of our inferior courts; 
and in the third place, it would be a 


breach of ene of the most equitable and 


known maxims of our constitution, that no 
man ought to be subjected to two trials 
for one and the same fact. | 

As to the prerogatives of the crown, 
Sir, I hope it will be granted, that as the 
executive part of our government 18. 
lodged in the crown, all crimes ought to 
be tried in the king’s courts. In cases of 
an extraordinary nature, indeed, where 
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the criminals have been so artful ag to 


guard against any conviction by the or- 
linary methods of trial, or where they are. 
so high in the king’s favour, that no jus- 
tice is to be expected, nor any strict pro- 
secution, in the king’s courts, the parlia- 
ment may then interpose, and proceed 
against such criminals either by impeach- 
ment, bill of attainder, or bill of pains and 
penalties, as a foundation for which, a pre- 
vious enquiry may be sometimes necessary. 
But is there any thing like this, in the 


case now before us? A trial before a court 


martial, appointed by the king for that 
purpose, is the proper method established 
by our constitution, for trying and pu- 
ae any officer in our army or navy, 
who shall be guilty of disobedience, cowar- 
dice, or any other crime in his military ca- 
pacity. Can it be said, that any-of the 
officers who had the command of our 
aquadron in the Mediterranean, have been 
so artful as to elude any. conviction before 
a court martial, if they have been guilty 
either of disobedience or cowardice? Can 
it be said, that any of them are so high in. 
the king’s favour, that no justice is to be 
expected against them, in a court martial 
appointed by. the king? Sir, I have never 
heard any such thing so much as preteng- 
ed: if any of them have been guilty of a 
military crime, they may, they certainly 
will be tried and punished for it by a 
court martial, according to the usual me- 
thod prescribed in. such cases by our con- 
stitution; and if they have been guilty of 
such misconduct as evidently shews, that 
ny ought never to he again trusted with 
such a command, the king is the sole 
judge, and no man who knows any thing 
of his majesty’s true regard and ardent 
zeal for the public service, can suppose, 
that he will neglect to enquire into the 
conduct of every officer he employs, or 
that he will ever again employ an officer 
whose capacity has been once found to be 
deficient. - 

For these reasons, Sir, I must look 
‘upon the enquiry now proposed, as an en- 
croachment upon the prerogative of the 
crown; and, I think, it is descending very 
much beneath our dignity. National 
- grievances may deserve the notice of this 
august assembly; bat provincial and par- 
ticular nuisances are only fit for the pre- 
sentment of a grand jury: so ministers of 
state, and other counsellors.to our sove- 
reign, are the proper objects of our en- 
quiry, when they are suspected of having 
given bad adyice to ther master: or of 
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having betrayed the counsels, oreneroach- _ | 
ed upon the liberties of their country : 
but lower criminals ought to he left to the 
correction of inferior courts. Wemay, 
I think with equal dignity and propriety, 
usurp the business of the King’s-bench, 
by enquiring into the conduct of g man _ 
who is suspected of murder, burglary, or 
larceny, as to usurp the business of a | 
court martial, by enquiring into the cqn- 
duct of an officer who is suspected of: 
cowardice or disobedignce. Criminals of 
this sort, Sir, are a game too low for this- 
House to fly at. If they should. be un- 
justly acquitted or condemned, we might,: 
without going out of our province, en- 
quire into the conduct, and punish the ine, 
justice of the judges, because an unjust 
judge is a national grievance: but as to 
the criminal himself, even supposing he: 
had been acquitted through evident par- 
tiality, we could not properly bring him. 
again upon his trial by any rages 
prosecution ; because it would be a brea 

of that maxim in our governinent, that na. 
man is to be subjected ta two trials far 
one and the same fact or crime. 

This brings me, Sir, to the third ohjec-- 
tion I have mentioned, which is, that by 
the enquiry now proposed, the gentlemen 
whose conduct is to be the subject of our 
enquiry, might be-subjected to two trials, 
before two different judicatures, for one 
and the same crime. That this would ba. 
the consequence must be acknowledged ; 
or otherwise it must be acknowledged, 
that such an enquiry would be a ditect: 
attack upon one of the best known prero- 
gatives of the crown. ‘That the king has’ 
a power to try and punish, by meang of a 
? officer in his army or 
navy, who has been guilty of any crime 


in his military capacity, will, 1 helieve, be 


universally admitted: suppose, then, we 


‘should agree to this enquiry, and that 


upon such enquiry the conduct of all these- 


officers should be approved of, would this 


preclude the king from trying any of 
them afterwards by a court martial? If 
this question be answered in the affirma-, 


tive, then I will say, that such an enquiry 


would be a direct attack upon one of the. ° 
best-known prerogatives of the crown, and 
might be the cause of very great confusion 
in our army; for if'a gentleman, who had 
a great interest and many friends in this 
House, should be guilty of mutiny, he 
might get an enquiry into his conduct set. 
on foot here, on purpose to prevent. his 
being tried and condemned by a court 


- 
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it must be granted, that after these gen- 
tienen have gone through an enquiry in 
this House, they mdy be again tried for 
the sdme facts or supposed crimes by a 
court mdattial; and consequently the en- 
quity now proposed will be a breaking in 
upon the maxim of never subjecting a 
a to two trials for one and the same 
tact. 


o 


cule make me shy of bringing the con- 
duct of any officer before this House: for 


popular assemblies, generally in such 


cases, rather try the fortune than the 
conduct of the commander. They make 


no allowances for human weakness, when 


a army or squadron happens to meet 
with a misfortune; whereas success will 
with thet cover the greatest folly and 
maddest rashhess, or the most glaring in- 


stances of misconduct. I shall grant, Sir, 
that this House has been fess guilty of 


duch extravagantes than any other popu- 
Tar asséniblty we réad of: but yet it has 


seldom happened, that ever any officer’s 


conduct, when inquited into by this House, 


came off without some censure at least; 
and I do not find, that we ever enquired 


Mto thé conduct of any officer that came 
off with stttcess in:an engagement, or war- 
hke expédition, though our histeries in- 
Forni’ us; that in many encounters, our 
eotimanders came off victors, when b 
théir bad’ conduct, or rash attempt, the 
désérvéd td have been soundly beat. 
miist, therefore, be of opinion, that in 


such’ cases 4 council of war, of a court 


Wartial; appointed by the king, who has 


éf dny watlike expedition, than this House 
can pretend to be; for many of us are 
éditainly ndt duly qualified for being 
jidges in any such cage, and! those who 
have neither kndwledge nor experience 
to judge of the matter before them, must 
be guided in' their judgiménts ‘by authority, 
by general clamout, by private passion, or 
By somethitip’ that is not reason. 
“What I now say, Sir, may, perhaps, 
seem strange to ie gentlertien that hear 
Wie: they may think that' common sense 
sit!’ reason are sufficient for judging of the 
conduct of a’ sea snisasenietit but if this 
motion’ bé apteed'to, and the enquiry én- 


tered-upon; th Gulch Araneae hed 


e 
the truth of'what'I say. Most of us, I be- 
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rhartial. But if the question I have asked 
should be answered mm the negative, then 


There is another reason, Sir, that shall’ 


lieve, will soon find ourselves in a laby- 


rinth, when we begin to hear the evidence 
of our seamen upon this subject. So far 
from understanding the matter, very few 
of us will understand the language; there- 
fore, before we enter into the enquiry pro- 
posed, I think, we should order a Dic- 
tionary of Sea Terms to be composed, and 
such a number of copies to be printed as 
may be sufficient for the members of the 
House. But when we have done this, and 
when every member has made himself so 
much master of this Dictionary, as to be 
able to understand the language of the 
witnesses, how shall we judge whether the 
orders given were proper, or whether it 
was possible to comply with them? If we 
trust to the opinion of the witnesses that 
are to be examined, we may depend upon 
it, and I shall not scruple to prophesy, 
that we shall find it to be, ‘ So many mcn, 
‘ so many minds:’ every seaman will give 
his opinion, and his reasons for his opt- 
nion ; but how shall gentlemen, who never 
were at sea, judge of his reasons? and if 
we cannot judge of his reasons, by what 
rule shall we prefer the opinion of one sea- 
man toanother? These considerations, Sir, 
furnjsh me with another very strong argu- 
ment against the motion; because from 
then I am convinced, that it will be im- 
possible for us, by such an enquiry, to give 


_any satisfaction to the people, to gain any 
‘honour to ourselves, or to do any justice 
.to the gentlemen whose conduct we are tq 
enquire into. Therefore, in the light I 
behold this motion at present, I cannot ap- 
prove of it, but shall suspend my judgment 
till I hear what other gentlerien say upon 
the subject. . 2 

eertuinly an interest in béing prudently as | a | 
well’ as faithfully served, is a more proper | 
tribunal’ for examinine’ mto the conduct 


Mr. Lyttelton: . | 

Sir; my hot. friend’ near me, has 
so fully shewn the irregularity, inconve- 
nience, and inutility of our going into the 
enquiry proposed, that I can add but very 
httle to what, has been so well said by him 
upon the subject; but as I consider this 
motion not only as an attack upon the 
known prerogatives of the crown, but as 
an attempt against the dignity of this 
House, I think myself obliged'to_give my 
testimony ih the most open mannet against 
it. The sole and supreme command of 
our arrhies both by sea and land is, I think, 
one of the must known, and one of the 
most necessary prerogatives of the crown. 
We have been for many years paring down 
the power'of the crown, and many of those 
parings, [shail grant, were necessary, be- 
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cause they were but useless or dangerous . 


excrescences, that had been made to grow 
up by the art of ministers; but if you cut 
away from the crown its power over our 
armies either by sea or land, you cut away 
_ that in ‘which its. very essence consists ; 


and should you once go this length, I. 


should expect, in a short time, to see the 
royal dignity voted useless, as the other 
House was about a century ago. | 

Now, Sir, I should be glad to know, 
what more direct, what more effectual me- 
thod can be taken, for stripping the crown 
of its power over our armies, than that of 
our taking into our hands the power of 
punishing and rewarding our officers and 
commanders.. The next step would cer-. 


tainly be our taking into our hands the. 


power of appointing and preferring them ; 
and then we might, whenever we pleased, 
vote both the regal dignity, and the House 
-of Lords to be useless incumbrances upon 
the government of thesekingdoms. These, 
I say, would be the natural consequences 


of our taking into our hands the power of 


punishing and rewarding the officers and 
commanders of our armies; and I submit 
to the judgment of gentlemen who have a 
regard for our present happy establish- 
ment, whether the motion now before us is 
not a direct step towards our assuming 
such a power. If parliamentary enquiries 
into the conduct and behaviour of our of- 
ficers, should once be introduced, it would 
signify nothing to an officer, to approve 
himself a brave, a prudent, and a faithful 
servant to his sovereign; if he did not ma- 
nifest himself to be a ready and obedient 
- servant to a majority, perhaps a republican 
majority in this House, an enquiry into 
some part of his conduct would be set on 
foot, and by the issue of* that enquiry, he 
would find himself dismissed the service, 
Peru banished his country. On the 
other hand, if an officer should be dismissed 
by his majesty, as a stirrer up of mutin 
and sedition, or as a ena of republi- 


course be a favourite with such a majority 
in parliament, an enquiry into the causes 
ef his dismission would certainly be set on 
foot, and upon that enquiry the king 
might ke obliged, under pain of having no 
supplies granted, not only to restore such 
an officer to his commission, but to punish, 
or, at least, remove those who were the 
cause of his being dismissed. .One exam- 
ple of each of these kinds would entirely 
change the dependence of the officers, 
both of our fleets and armies: they would 
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no longer trust to, or depend upon’ the 
crown for their commissions or preferment, . 
but upon the House of Commons ; and, I 
am very sure, a House of Commons that 
would give such a stab as this to the royal. 
dignity, would shew very little regard to 
it in any other particular: they would take 
every opportunity to render it contempti- 
ble, that when they had rendered it suffi- 
ciently contemptible, they might easily lay 
it aside. | 
Sir, I know how unacceptable a thing it 
is to talk against the power of this House,. 
or to say, we have not a power to do what- 
ever we will; but it is certain, that every. 
one of the three branches of our legislature. 
has its proper powers. To the power of 
the three together no boundary 1s, or ean 
be set, but by God Almighty; but to the. 
power of each separately, there is, by our 
constitution, a boundary prescribed; and. 
when any one of the three exceeds that 
boundary, not only the other two, but the 
people have reason to complain,. because 
the happiness of the people depends upon 
the preservation and observance of that 
boundary. It must be confessed, that this 
. House has several times, of late years, ex- 
ceeded this boundary: by. leaping over all . 
boundaries about a century ago, the mem- 
bers of this’ House brought most terrible 
_calamities upon the nation, and were, at last, . 
by one of those remarkable turns of Pro- 
-vidence, themselves turned out of doors, 
by the creatures of their own begetting. - 
In Charles the 2d’s time, we began again 
to exceed those boundaries which our con- 
stitution has prescribed, I mean in the case 
of what was then called The Abhorrers ; 
and by so doing, we raised such a spirit 
among the scope against our proceedings, 
that we found, at last, we durst not ven- 
ture to enforce an obedience to our own 
orders; even Magna Charta itself was 
pleaded against us. In king William’s 
time we likewise began to get a little out 


‘of our due limits, with regard to the lords 
can principles, as such an officer would of | 


then under prosecution for having advised 
the Partition Treaty, which produced the 
famous Kentish Petition, and the Legion 
Letter and Memorial ;* in which Memo- 
rial we were accused of ** discountenancing 
the legal prosecution of offenders in the 
ordinary course of law.’’ , 

This, Sir, was one of the accusations 
brought against us at that time; and if we 
“proceed to the enquiry proposed,.I very 
much apprehend, that the same accusa;z 
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tion will be brought against us by the peo- 
ple without doors upon this occasion. A 
court-martial is already ordered to exa- 
mine into the conduct of all those officers 
‘ who are accused of any failure in duty, in 
the action near Toulon. This court-mar- 
tial will proceed to businese, as soon as the 
roper and necessary witnesses are come 
hone’ but if you proceed to an enquiry, 
this court-martial cannot begin; and if 
your enquiry should end, as [am persuad- 
ed it will, without the discovery of an 
crime, or the punishment of any criminal. 
the people will certainly accuse you of 
having discountenanced the legal prosecu- 
te of offenders in the ordinary course of 
w. 
I have said, Sir, that I am persuaded 
your enquiry will end without the disco- 
very of any crime, or the punishment of 
any offender. My reasons for being per- 
suaded of this are, because all the neces- 
sary witnesses are not yet arrived, nor can 
arrive before your enquiry must be put an 
end to by a prorogation; and because, if 
they were all arrived, it would be impossi- 
ble for gentlemen, who understand nothing 
of sea affairs, to determine what is, or what 
is not criminal, in the conduct of a 
squadron, or a ship of war. If we give 
any judgment, the judgment of most of us 
must be founded upon the authority of 
those who understand sea affairs; and 
whatever other gentlemen may do, I shall 
never, as a judge, condemn a man as a 
criminal, upon the authority of any other 
person whatsoever. On the contrary, as 
every man is to be supposed innocent till 
he is found to be guilty, I should give my 
negative to the sentence, unless I were, 
from my own knowledge and judgment, 
fully convinced of his being guilty. I 
from hence foresee, Sir, that upon x en- 
quixy proposed, we must, at least the 
greatest part of us must, commit an act of 
injustice, or forfeit our credit with the 
people. If we condemn any of those of- 
ficers without being in our own minds, and 
from our own judgment, convinced of 
their guilt, we commit an act of injustice : 
if we acquit them all, we shall be accused 
of having discountenanced the legal pro- 
secution of offenders in the ordinary 
course of law. One of these must be the 
consequence of our entering upon this 
enquiry ; and in either case we shall very 
much derogate from our dignity, and from 
that character which we ought to main- 
tain among the people without doors; 
theretore I wish no such question had been 
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moved, because, I think, it will be danger- 
ous for us either to agree or disagree to’ 
the motion. | é 


Mr. Winnington : 


- Sir; a spirit of enquiry seems of 
late years to have taken the ascendant in 
the thoughts of several gentlemen of this 
House, and by this motion it seems still 
to prevail, notwithstanding the little effect 
it has hitherto produced. Such a spirit, I 
shall grant, is often of signal service to & 
free state, when properly employed, and 
kept within due bounds; but we should - 
take care not to give way to this spirit 
when there is no occasion for a parlia- 
mentary enquiry, nor to allow it to lead 
us into an enquiry about matters which 
cannot come properly under our cogni- 
zance, or which we cannot enquire into 
with any effect. When we do so, we shall 
always find ourselves disappointed, and 
that disappointment not only diminishes 
our authority without doors, but it may 
give such a check to the spirit, as may 
prevent an sou when it becomes ne- 
cessary as well as proper. 

- The enquiry now proposed, Sir, is sub- 
ject to every one of the objections I have 
mentioned: there is at present, I think, 
no occasion for a parliamentary enquiry of 
any sort: the matters proposed to be en- | 
quired into are such as cannot come pro- ~ 
perly under our cognizance ; and they are 
such as we cannot enquire into with any 
effect. Besides all this, Sir, it has always 
been allowed to be dangerous, during the 
continuance of a war, to enquire into the. 
conduct of it, or into the conduct of an 
particular expedition; becausesno suc 
enquiry can be carried on, without disco- 
vering some secrets to the enemy, that 
may be of great service to them in the fu- 
ture prosecution of the war. For my own 
part, I am not learned enough in sea af- 
fairs to point out the secrets that may by, 
this enquiry be discovered to the enemy ; 
but in general I may observe, that we are 
superior in naval skill as well as naval 
strength to any of our neighbours: our. 
officers and seamen know better than 
either the French or Spaniards, how to 
fight a single ship, as has appeared from 
many instances even in the present war, 
and, I hope, our admirals know better 
how to conduct a squadron. Now, if we 
enter upon this enquiry, what must be the 
consequence? A great many of our of- 
ficers and seamen must be examined at 
our bar; in that examination they must 
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discover and explain all they know téuch- 
ing the methods of fighting a ship, or con- 


ducting a squadron. They will certainly’ 


do so, in order to justify or condemn the 
admirals or officers whose conduct we are 
to enquire into: will not this communicate 
# great deat of knowledge to the enemy ; 
and will not this knowledge be of great 
service to them in the futute prosecution 
of the war? ee 
. This alone, Sir, ought to be a prevailing 
efgumient with us not to enter upon any 
such enquiry at this time; but besides, 
Sir, where Is the necessity for a parlia- 
mentary enquiry? If any of the admirals 
or officers of that squadron failed in their 
duty, may not that failure be enquired 
into, may it not be condignly punished by 
@ court-martial? Can it be said, that the 
government has been guilty of any neglect 
or. affected delay in this respect? Can it 
be said, that any court-martial have neg- 
lected to do their duty, or that they have 
attially acquitted, when they ought to 
ve condemned? In either of these 
cases, Sir, there might be some foundation 
for proposing a parliamentary enquiry ; 
but. that either of these is the case, has 
stot, so far as. I have heard, been so much 
as suggested. Iam sure it cannof, with 
the least shadow of reason, be sifid, that 
the government has been guilty of any 


neglect or affected delay in appointing a 


trial by a court-martial; because it is well 
hnown, that many of those witnesses, who 
must be exatnined, are still in the Mediter- 
ranean, anid must be brought home before 
amy such court-martial can be appointed. 

Parliamentary enquiries or prosecutions, 
Sir, may: be brought in: aid: of the courts 
at law, when'the criminals are too high, or 
the'crimes too:extraordinary for them’ to 
come at; or they may be made use of 
when the’ courts at law have neglected or 
réfused to do justice to the public: but 
they ought never to be gone into, till there 
appears: to be a failure of justice by any 
@ommon method: If we depart from. this 
rule, we depart from our dignity, and God 
only knows how far we may go; how low 
We'may descend. The administration of 
justice is, properly: speaking, nond of our 
province, -and: unless:in the extraordinary 
oases 1, have mentioned} I hope I shall 
Hever see it usurped by parliament. Such 
aii‘usurpation would be of the most dan- 
eg consequerice to the subject; all 'in- 

rior courts are ufider some check: the 
judges of'them must’be afraid of oppressing 
or of deing any-appatent injustice: but the 
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High Court of Parliament is above all re- 
straint: no member thereof can ever fear 
being called to an account for any vote he 
gives, let the injustice, the oppréssion of 
it be never so glaring. Therefore, if we 
should make a precedent fér otir inter- 
fering in the commof course of justice, 
what inniumerable oppressions might not a 
factious parliament produce? What ter- 
rible cruelties might not a minister com- 
mit, should he happen to have # majorif 
of both Houses of Parliament under his 
direction? That we’ may have a factious 
parliament, I believe no man who kiows 
any thing of our history, wilideny; and: 
that a minister may happen to get a ma- 


jority of both Houses of Parliament under 


his direction, the advocates for this motion 
will not surely deny, betause it has been 
their constant. business, for mtny years 
past, to raise frightful apprehensions upon 
this very head. Will they, then, be the 
authors of a precedent which may be made 
so bad use of, which’ in either of these 
cases may be of the most terrible conse-' 
uence? This, Sir, is so inconsistent with: 
eir former behaviour, that when they re- 
flect seriously upon it, I am’ persuaded’ 
they will agree’ to’ withdraw their motion. 
ut, Sir, if they do insist upon thei 
motion, they will not, surely, insist upon 
its being put in: the very words in‘ whicl¥ 
it stands at present. We did: not, it if 
true, meet with all the success that might 
have been expected in that engagement : 
this was a disappointment, but’ it was not 
a miscarriage’; for we-succeéded in the 
principal’ point, which was that of prevéent-' 


Ing the cortbinéd squadrons from sailing 
tothe coasts’ of Italy, or carrying’ aly’ 
supplies to their armies in that country ; 
_and though we did not sink or destroy any 
of their ships, we disabled'some of them,- 
'gd0-as to make them unfit .for service ;: and 


riade’ both squadrons fly for shelter to 
the first ports of Spain: they could come 
at. To us; therefore, it was a manifest 
victory, though’ our victory was‘ not 
attended: with so much loss to the enemy, 
as might from’ thence’ have’ been ex~ 
pected: 
for this reason, be allowed: to’ be afi in’ 
proper word, consequently, I! hope, thé 
ion. geritlemen,. if they insist’ upon their — 
motion, will: agree to amend it, and‘sub- 
stitute the word conduct. Theeffect' wilf 
be the same; and the motion'will; in m 

opinion, have a‘ more’ impartial‘ aspect’; 
for by making use of the word/ misear- 
riag@,. we seem to: condéemn'the conduet’ 


The wotd niiscatriage must, 
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of our admirals before we enter upon the 
enquiry. 


Mr. J’elters Cornwall: 


Sir ; however much a spirit of en- 
quiry may seem to prevail among some 
gentlemen, the majority of us appear to 
be very little affected with it, though a 
parliamentary enquiry into every branch 
of our public conduct was never more ne- 
cessary, nor more loudly called for by the 
people, than it has been for several ycars 
past. In former ages the complexion of 
this House might have been depended on 
as a true representation of the inclinations 
of the people; but, by whatever magic art 
it has becn brought about, the case is now 
directly otherwise. The complexion of 
this assembly is always the same with that 
of our ministers: we adopt all their mea- 
sures: we applaud every step of their 
conduct: we are angry with those they 
happen to be angry with: we are pleased 
with those they seem to be pleased with: 
we enquire when they set us on; and we 
stop when they say, you have gone far 
enough. Sir, we have had for many years 
past a course of most excellent ministers, 
or this Flouse has, by some magic art, 
been rendered blind to their failings. 1 
say, some magic art, for if by any art we 
have been rendered remiss in our duty, it 
must have been by some art of the devil, 
permitted by God Almighty, for the pu- 
nishment of our sins; and if so, I hope 
he will dispel the enchantment, before we 
have blindly run ourselves intg irrecover- 
able perdition. 

I have often been amazed, Sir, at what 
1 have seen in this House, but I was never 
more amazed than to see an opposition to 
such a reasonable, such a necessary mo- 
tion. When we have so many precedents 
upon our Journals, of enquiring into the 
conduct of admirals and other officers, it 
is really amazing to see gentlemen stand 
up and gravely tell us, that such an en- 
4yury would now be an encroachment 
upon the prerogatives of the crown; and 
that it would be in effect the taking away 
from the crown its power over our armies 
both by sea and land. The hon. gentle- 
men may as well tell us, that our enquiring 
anto the conduct of a minister, or advising 
his majesty to remove a minister, is a 
taking from the crown its power over mi- 
nisters; for some of the gentlemen who 
oppose this motion, may soon find, by ex- 
perience, that the crown has as unlimited 
@ power salad ministers of state, as it can 
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be supposed to have over our armics either 
by sca or land. Nay, if this argument 
were to be admitted, we could enquire 
into nothing ; for there is no crime, no 
misdemeanour, no offence, but what the 
crown may, by its prerogative, enquire 
into and punish ; consequently, every par- 
liamentary enquiry must, at this rate, be 
an encroachment upon the prerogatives o€ ‘ 
the crown. | 

What one of the hon. gentlemen meant, 
by paring down the power of the crown, I 
cannot comprehend: for though we have 
made many regulations to prevent the | 
abuse of prerogative, we have never abo. 
lished any part of it, nor so much as limit« 
ed any part of it, farther than it was lie 
mited by the nature of our constitution ; 
and I must say, Sir, that this is the first 
time I ever heard that gentleman paring 
down the power of parliament, in order to : 
increase that of the crown. What may be 
the reason of this change in his behaviour, 
Ido not know: but the air of a certain 
office from thence scemsto me to be ins 
fectious; it seems to be an extraordinary 
sort of love potion; for it infects all that 
come near it with a love of arbitrary 
power; and I] must desire that hon. gens 
tleman to take care, that it does not intect 
him with another distemper, which, from a 
late stifled enquiry, appears to be pretty 
rife among the gentlemen of that office; I 
mean an itch for pubiic money; for it 
there be ever anotlicr euquiry into the 
conduct of that office, I may venture to 
prophecy, that it will be more strict than 
the last, and not so easily stifled; and the 
famous act for punishing the South Seca 
Directors, has furnished us with a prece- 
dent for punishing gentlemen on account 
of their not endcavouring to prevent pub- 
lic frauds, which, by the duty of their of 
fice, they were obliged to prevent. 

That precedent, Sir, however much it 
may have been ridiculed under the name of 
¢ justice by the lump,’ was, I still think, 
good precedent: some of those directors 
were not punished near so severely as they 
deserved; but none of them met with too 
severe a punishment: when a gentleman 
accepts of the dircction or any share in 
the direction of a public office, he becomes 
answerable to the public for every thing 
done in that office: his non-attendauce, 
however necessary, can be no excuse for 
his neglect, because he might have res 
signed when he found he could not attend 
so closely as his duty required. This sa 
right principle; upon this principle we 
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proceeded at that time; but if the doc- 
trine now broached had then prevailed, we 
- should neither have enquired into the con- 
duct, nor punished the crimes of those di- 
rectors, because public frauds, as well as 
private, may certainly be prosecuted and 
punished in the king’s courts; and conse- 
quent a parliamentary enquiry into 

em would, according to this doctrine, be 
an incroachment upon the prerogatives of 
the crown. 

Sir, the hon. gentlemen who now set up 
this doctrine, are themselves sensible of 
its extravagant reach ; and, therefore, the 
hon. gentleman who spoke last has endea- 
voured to qualify it, by saying, that we 
may enquire when the criminals are too 
high, or the crimes too extraordinary for 
our inferior courts to come at; or when 
our inferior courts have neglected or. re- 
fused to do justice to the public. Ifthe 
hon. gentleman had made these the condi- 
tions of our prosecuting, he might have 
had some shadow of reason; but, surely, 
our enquiring can be subject to no such 
conditions: for how shall we know who 
the criminals are, or what the crimes are, 
tillwe do enquire? | How shall we know 
whether the inferior ‘courts have done 
their duty, till we make an enquiry into 
the offences they have had under their 
cognizance? A parliamentary enquiry is 
but a preparatory step towards a prosecu- 
tion. It is like a grand jury’s finding a 
Bill, or presenting a public offender: if 
upon the issue of that enquiry, we find 
reason to suspect that the criminals are 
too high or the crimes too extraordinaiy 
for the inferior courts to come at, we then 
proceed to prosecution and punishment 
_ by impeachment, by bill of attainder, 

or by bill of pains and penalties ; but if we 
think, that the criminals may be convict- 
ed andcontlignly punished by a prosecu- 
tion in any inferior court, we conclude our 
enquiry with an address to his majesty, 
toorder his Attorney-General to prosecute. 

What may be the issye of the enquiry 
now proposed, Sir, no one can pretend to 
foresee; but, in my opinion, we have 
great reason to suspect, either that the 
Criminals are too high, or that the crimes 
are too extraordinary for our inferior 
courts to come at. Whether any -.of our 
admirals or officers concerned in the ac- 
tion near Toulon were criminals, I shall 
not be so rash as to affirm: but this J 
will say, that some of them were either 
remiss in, or very little understood, their 
duty; and yet, thoughit is now a twelve- 
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month since that action happened, none of 
them have been imprisoned, none of them 
punished, noenquiry has been made into the 
cause of that dishonour brought upon the 
flag of Great Britain. Is there in our 
whole history an instance parallel to this? 
The disaster which our fleet, under the 
lord Torrington, met with the 30th of 
June, 1690, was, it istrue, a'greater loss, 
but it was not so great a dishonour to the 
nation, because the French fleet at that 
time, consisted of. 70 sail of line of battle 


ships, and ours of not above 50: whereas 


in this action near Toulon, our fteet con- 
sisted of 40 ships of the line, and the ene- 
my’s of not above 30; hb my lord Tor- 
rington, who commanded our fleet at that 
time, was stript of his command, and sent 
prisoner to the Tower, where he remained 
till December following, and was then 
tried by a court martial, of which. sir | 
Ralph Delaval, one of the admirals that 
commanded under him in that engage- 
ment, was president. That noble lord 
was, it is true, acquitted by the court 
martial; but he was never afterwards em- 
ployed, and above 40 captains were upon 


that occasion laid aside; whereas, upon 


the present occasion, no admiral has been 
imprisoned, nor above one captain laid 
aside. I therefore think, Sir, we have 
great reason ‘to suspect, that some of those 
officers, whose conduct in this engagement 
ought to be enquired into, are some way . 
or other out of the reach of any inferior 
court, and that if we do not, their conduct. 
will never ke enquired into. eS 
But, Sir, we have still a stronger reason 


for enquiring into this affair. Even those 


gentlemen who oppose this motion, allow 
that when inferior courts neglect or refuse 
to dojustice to the public, the High Court 
of Parliament ought then to interpose. Is. 


not this the very case now before us, with 


regard to some of the inferior officers con- 


cerned in that engagement? If common 


fame -speaks truth, some of those officers 
behaved in a most scandalous manner. 
Their behaviour has been enquired into, 
and they have been acquitted, or, at least, 
not condemned by a court martial,‘though 
according to common report, some of 
them deserved to have been shot for down- 
right cowardice. Here, then, according 
to the common report, is the very case 
which the hon. gentlemen themselves 
allow tobe a foundation for a parliamen- 
tary enquiry: and we all know, that com- 
mon report has always been admitted as a 
sufficient cause for such an enquiry. 
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The next objection mentioned by the 
hon. gentleman who spoke first against 
this motion, was, that the. enquiry now 
proposed was below the dignity of the 
House. What, Sir, is it below the dig- 
nity of this: House to concern itself in any 
thing that affects the honour of the British 
flag? But this is not all, Sir, the interest 
of these kingdoms, the intefest of Eu- 
rope, the liberties of both, were deep- 
ly concerned in the event of this engage- 
ment. If our admirals and officers had 
behaved as they ought to have done in 
this engagement, it would, inall probability, 
have put an end to the war, and to the am- 
bitious projects of France ; for our squa- 
dron was so much superior to the com- 
bined squadrons, that if both had stood it 
out, both would have been entirely de- 
stroyed, which would have been suchablow 
to the naval power of ‘France and Spain, 
that neither could have recovered during 
_ thewar. This would have put an end to the 
French commerce, as well as to the Spa- 
niards getting any of their treasure home 
from America; and at the same time, it 
would have given great encouragement 
and security to the navigation and com- 
merce of this nation. On the other hand, 
, if the French squadron had deserted the 
Spaniards, and left them an easy prey to 
our squadron, which, 1 believe, would have 
been the case, if they had seen our squa- 
dron attack with any conduct or vigour, 
this desertion would have inflamed the 
court of Spain with so much resentment 
and indignation, that they would have de- 
serted their ‘friends, the French, and pro- 
bably would have joined with us against 
them. In short, Sir, the French ventured 
go much by sailing out of port, and ex- 
posing themselves to be attacked by such 
asuperior squadron of British ships, that 
one is apt to suppose, they had a previous 
assurance, that few of our ships would do 
their duty. This, I say, we have great 
reason to suppose; and if there was any 
treachery on our side, surely a parliamen- 
tary enquiry must be allowed to be the 

roper and the only effectual method for 

ringing such hidden practices to light. 

But supposing, Sir, there was no trea- 
chery: supposing it, true, as is generally 
reported, that the miscarriage was entirely 
- ewing to a confirmed hatred between our 
two chiefs in command, and that one or 
the other, or perhaps both of them, were 
more intent upon tarnishing the glory of 
his adversary, than upon increasing or 


preserving the glory of his country: if this, 
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was the case, both of them might, and 
both would certainly take care to conduct 
themselves with such caution, as to avoid 
a breach of any article of war, which is the 
only crime that can be punished by a 
court-martial. Does not every gentleman 
see that this may have been the case? 
And if so, is not this one of those extra- 
ordinary crimes that.an inferior court can- 
not come at? Besides, Sir, if this mutual 
hatred was known, if it was publicly talked 
of, before these two admirals were sent to 
command the same squadron, it would be 
very proper, and even necessary for par- 
liament to enquire who vised his ma- 
jesty to. join them in command; for from 
two such opposites no hearty concurrence 
could be expected. The advice was there- 
fore wrong, if not wicked; and surely an 
enquiry into the authors of this advice, is 
the proper business of parliament. 

As to the objection, Sir, that by one of 
the fundamental maxims of our govern- 
ment, no man ought to be subjected to 
two trials for one and the same crime, I 
wonder to hear it-so much as mentioned 
upon a motion for an enquiry. A parlia- 
mentary enquiry is no trial: it is, as I 


-have said, but a preparatory step towards 


a trial: a grand-jury never find a bill, till 
they make some enquiry into the facts 
complained of in the indictment :-a grand 
inquest never make a presentment, till 
they have made some enquiry into the 
facts complained of. Was either of these 
enquiries ever called a trial? In a like 
manner, we, who are the grand inquest of 
the nation, never impeach, nor address to 
have any man tried, till we make some 
enquiry:-into the crimes he is accused of. © 
It is true, we are generally more favour- 
able to the persons accused before us than 
other grand inquests usually are; because 
upon our enquiry we give the persons ac- 
cused an opportunity to justify themselves ; 
but this favour does not surely make our 
ra ea a trial, no more than it would 

e the enquiry of a grand inquest. or 
grand-jury a trial, should they indulge the 
persons indicted or accused with the same 
favour ; for if the persons accused do not 
incline to justify themselves upon the en- 
quiry, they may let it alone, they need not 
so much as appear, and yet they will have 
‘a ‘full opportunity to justify themselves 
upon the prosecution, which never begins. 
till the enquiry be concluded; and if upon. 
that prosecution. the person accused should 
so justify himself as to be acquitted, it is 
very certain he could never afterwards be 
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tried for the same crime before any court 
whatever; so that by a parliamentary en- 
quiry ne man can be subjected to be twice 
tried for the same crime. 

But if it should be admitted, that no 
parliamentary enquiry could be set on 
foot, till after it appeared that the erimi- 
nal was too high, or the crime too extra- 
ordinary, for any inferior court to come 
at; or till after it appeared that the infe- 
rior court had neglected or refused to do 
justice to the public: men must frequently 
be tried twice for the same crime, or the 
most heinous criminals would often es 
all punishment; for if no previous parlia- 
mentary enquiry be admitted, I know no 
way by which it could be made appear to 
us, that the criminal was too high or the 
crime too extraordinary, for any inferior 
court to come at, unless by a trial and ac- 

uittal before some inferior court ; nor do 
know how it could be made appear to 
us, that an inferior court had refused to 
do justice to the public, unless such court 
had refused or neglected to pass sentence 
after a verdict being brought in against 
the criminal by a jury. _ According to this 
doctrine, therefore, there must be a trial 
' before some inferior court, in order to en- 
title us.to set up as enquiry; for as-to a 
neglect or delay in beginning to prosecute, 
the broachers of this. new doctrine have 
not been pleased to tell us what term or 
time rhust elapse before we can be entitled 
to enquire ; and if this term should be left 
to the determination of ministers, I believe 
they would extend it to the life of the 


Criminal at least. Now if there must be 


a trial before some inferior court, to en- 
title us to enquire, what would our en- 
' quiry-signify as to the punishment of the 
criminal, unless we could eubject him to a 
second trial in parliament for the same 
trime? So that if we admit this doctrine, 
we must admit, that men must frequently 
be tried twice for the same crime, or 
otherwise, that high criminals an extraor- 
dinary crimes can never be punished, the 
absurdity of which is self-evident. 
Having said, Sir, that if a nian be tried 
and acquitted upon a parliamentary pro- 
aecution, he can never afterwards be tried 
for the same crime before any court what- 
ever, I must admit, that by such an ac- 
quittal, the king would be precluded from 
afterwards trying such a man by a court- 
martial; but I eannet admit, that any 
parliamentary prosecution, and much less 
an enquiry for this purpase, would be a 
direct attack 
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of the crown, or that it would be the cause 
of any confusion in our armies. Ia order 
to shew this, I must consider the preroga- 
tives of the cfowa with respect to its ju- 
risdictive power; and here I must contra- 
dict what was asserted by the hon. gen- 
tleman -who spoke last. He said, that 
parliamentary prosecutions and inquiries 
are brought in aid of the courts at laws 
whereas, if we speak properly, and so as 
not to lead people into any mistake, all 
the law courts in the kingdom are ap- 
pointed in aid of the parliament’s juris- 
diction ; for all jurisdiction proceeds ori- 
ginally from parliament, and all great 
causes, both civil and criminal, were ori- 
gindlly determined in parliament. But as 
the exercise of the jurisdictive power 
would give the parliament toé much to do, 
especially should it be extended to small 
causes as well as great, therefore, by our 
constitution, this power has been lodged 
in the crown ; but how has it been lodged, 
Sir? Certain inferior courts of judicature 
have been established by law or custom, 
the judges of those courts are named by 
the king, and those judges are to proceed 
according to the known laws and customs 
of the kingdom: the king cannot establish 
@ new court without an act of parliament, 
nor can any Judge named by him pro- 
ceed farther than he is warranted by the 
known laws and customs of the kingdom, 
Therefore, when any case occurs which 
is not provided for by the known laws an 
customs of the kingdom, when a crime is 
committed, or committed in such a mans 
ner, that it-cannot be punished, or not 
adequately, by the known laws and cuse 
toms of the kingdom, recourse must be 
had to the fountain of all jurisdiction, the 
parliament; and:if # cannot there be pus 
nished by an impeachment, it is punished 
by a bill of attainder, or a bill of pains and 
peoallics I say, if it cannot be punished 
y impeachment, for in prosecutions by 
impeachment, we must proceed according 
to the known laws and customs of the 


kingdom, because the king, who is one of 


the branches of our legislature, ‘is not a 
party in the judgment or determination 3 
whereas, in bills of attainder, or bills of 
pains and penalties, we are under no legal 
restraint, we are restrained by nothing but 
the laws of God and nature, because all 
the branches of our legislature concur. 

' From hence gentlemen must .see, Sir, 
that no parliamentary prosecution, muda 
less an enquiry, can be an encroachment 
upen the prerogatives of the crown with, 
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respect to its juriedictive power ; becanse 
that power consists only in appointing the 
judges of those inferior courts which have 
been established by law or custom, and in 
that only. Nay, if we should proceed by 
impeachment, by bill of attainder, or b 
bill of pains and penalties, in a case whi 
might be adequately punished by an infe- 
rior court, and when we had no reason to 
suspect, that the criminal would, in that 
inferior court, meet with too much favour, 
such proceeding would be no encroach- 
ment upon the prerogatives of the crown ; 
but I shall readily grant, it would be very 
imprudent; because recourse ought never 
to be had to any extraordinary method, 
unless when we carmot expect to obtain 
what is wanted by any usual or ordinary 
method of proceeding; which may often 
be the case even where the crime is not 
extraordinary; for when the criminal is 
in high favour with the crown, we cannot 
expect that the judges appointed by the 
crown will be impartial ; and particularly 
with regard to courts-martial, we may 
often have cause to suspect, that the cri- 
minal will meet with too much favour from 
his brother officers. 
- With regard therefore to the question, 
whether or no we ought to proceed to a 
parliamentary prosecution, the only pre- 
vious question we have to consider, is, 
ean public justice be expected by a pro- 
secution before the proper inferior coust ? 
The prerogatives of the crown, with re- 
spect to its jurisdictive power, have not 
least concern either in the principal 
or previous question; and in order to de- 
termine the previous question, a parlia- 
mentary enquiry into the nature of the 
erime and the circumstances of the crimi- 
mals, as well as the circumstances and 
complexion of the inferior court before 
whom they are to be tried, is absolntely 
necessary. Suppose that, during a long 
_ Corrupt administration, both our army and 
navy had been filled with officers, red 
only for their venality, without any regard 
to their courage or military qualifications, 
could we in that case expect public justice 
from courts-martial, against any officer 
that had betrayed has on by his 
eowardice or ignorance? Sir, if ever this 
should happer to be our uafortunate case, 
% would be necessary for the parliament 
to proceed in a parliamentary method, 
even egainst the lowest criminal of this 
kind, and to contisiug this method of pro- 
ceeding, till they had purged both our 


army and navy ef all those scouadrels that 
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had raised themselves by betraying instead 
of serving their coyatry. 


What we have been frightened with, of 

a factious parliament, or a parliament af 
the devotion ef a minister, is a mere bug 
bear, and can be no argument against our 
carrying our power to its utmost extent, 
when it becomes necessary. The crown 
has a certain remedy against a factious 
parliament, a dissolution ; and if the majo- 
rity of the new parliament should be of 
the same complexion with the old, it is 
not a factious but a national majority, 
which can never be against the court, but 
when the court persists in some measures 
or other that are against the interest of the - 
nation. Then as to a parliament at the 
devotion of a minister, if this should ever 
ra a to be our unfortunate case, and 
God knows how soon it may, could the 
public expect justice from any inferior 
court? The very check, Sir, which the 
hen. gentlemen say the judges of our infe- 
riorcourts are under, would be a bar against 
it; for if any judge should do justice ta 
the public, notwithstanding his haviug re- 
ceived contrary directions from the minig- 
ter, he might expect to be prosecuted, 
and perhaps hanged, by such a parliament, 
Would such 2 parliament shew regard ta 
any restraint we may now put upon our 
wer? Can we limit their proceedings 

y any precedent, by any law we can 
make? This therefore is ne ar for 
paring down the power of parliament, but 
it i¢ @ strong argument for paring down | 
the power of the crewn, so as to prevent 


any minister’s being able to have a parliae 


ment at his deyottion. | 

Having thus, Sir, dismissed the three 
principal objections made use of by the 
hon. gentleman who spoke first against thig 
motion, I shall next consider his other 
reasons against it. He told us, that he 
should always be shy of bringing the-con- 
duct of any officer before this House, be- 
cause popular assemblies rather try the 
fortune than the conduct of a commander, 
If he had said, that a mob, or a mobbish 
assembly, generally do so, I should have 
joined in his assertion ; but I hope he will 
not say that this House is a mob, or 3 
mobbish assembly ; and if he should pri- 
vyately think so, for, I am sure, he is tog 
prudent to declare it publicly, yet still if 
would be no atgument against our enquir- 
ing ; because, by our enquiry, the utmost 
an officer can suffer is a censure, or an 
Address to dismiss him, which his mae 
jesty may comply with ar no, as he thinks 


~ 
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fit. By an unjust censure, no man can 
suffer long, no, not even in his reputation ; 
andan Address to remove him, without 
any just foundation, his majesty would not 
certninly comply with. By our enquiry, 
therefore, no officer can suffer unjustly ; 
and if wa should proceed to a parliamen- 
tary prosecution, we must have the con- 
currence of one or both the other branches 
of our legislature, before any sentence can 
‘be passed against him. In this country, 
as well as in every other, the mob, or the 
body of the people without doors, always 
judge of an officer’s conduct by his suc- 
cess; but this never was, nor can be the 
way of judging upon any prosecution or 
enquiry in parliament; therefore, when 
an officer has been unfortunate in any en- 
terprize, without having.been guilty of 
any misconduct, the most lucky thing that 
can befall him, is a parliamentary en- 
uiry ; because it vindicates his character 
rom the aspersions of these who judge 
too rashly of things; and for this reason, 
_when I see the friends of any unfortunate 
officer endeavouring to evade a parlia- 
mentary enquiry, i am apt to suspect, 
that he is conscious of some egregious 
misconduct, or of something worse than 
- misconduct. This House is so far from 
trying the fortune, rather than the con- 
duct of a commander, that we have, be- 
fore now, vindicated the character of an 
unfortunate commander, after an enquiry 
into his conduct; and if we have never 
made an enquiry into the conduct of a 
rash, but successful commander, there is 
a very good reason for it; because it is so 
difficult to determine what is rash, espe- 
cially in warlike exploits, that success 
ought always ® be admitted as a full 
proof against the imputation; for in war, 
especially, nothing is more true than what 
a celebrated author merrily says : 
“¢ Fortune does the stout juvare, 
‘* But lets the timidous miscarry.” ie 
The last objection made ‘use of by the 
‘game gentleman 3a this motion, con- 
sists in the difficulty he pretends we shall 
find to understand the language, or to 
judge of the evidence of such witnesses as 
may be examined before us. There is, it 
seems, such a mystery in fighting a ship, 
or conducting a squadron, that no land- 
man can make himself master of it. This, 
Sir, is plausible, but, unluckily, it is con- 
tradicted by experience. Some of our 
best and most successful séa commanders 
were landmen. The famous Blake, and 
the more famous Monk, were never at sea, 
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unless it was as passengers, till they went 
out commanders of numerous squadrons ; 
and though this House has several times 
ee into the conduct of admirals, as 
well as into the management of our navy, 
no gentleman ever found any great difh 
culty in understanding and judging of the 
evidence offered by seamen arcu bar. 

As to the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last; he, like a true veteran, found out 
several new arguments against what is now 
proposed ; the first of which was, that old 
threadbare-one, the danger of ee 
our secrets to the enemy. Here, indeed, 
I must acknowledge the hon. gentleman’s 
ingenuity: he could not pretend any 
danger of discovering the government’s 
secrets: no minister could have any con- 
cern with the conduct of our officers in 
this engagement, unless we suppose, that 


some of our officers had private instruc- 


tions from some of our ministers to let 
the enemy escape. Therefore, the hon. 
gentleman most ingeniously found out, 
that we might discover the secrets of our 
officers and seamen, who are better at 
fighting a ship or squadron than those of 
any of our neighbours. This, I shall 
grant, is true as to our seamen, but I never 
knew they had any secrets: if they have 
any, they are, I believe, like those of our 
jugglers: when you have discovered their 
secrets, you cannot practise them: you 
thereby learn only how you are deceived. 
The secrets of our seamen are of the same 
nature :. their superiority consists in their 
being bold, more alert, and more expert 
in their business, than the seamen of any 
other country. Suppose our enemies 
should be let into these secrets, they can- 
not practise them ; they will thereby only 
learn, how they come to be beat, and this 
will do us good instead of harm ; because 
it will make them more afraid of. us; es 


pecially, if by a strict parliamentary en- 
quiry, those officers should be all dismiss- 


ed, whose cowardice may damp the cou- 


rage of our sailors; for without intend- 


ing to derogate from the character.of any 
one officer in our nayy, I must observe 
that our officers are reckoned no better 
than their neighbours; and therefore, it 
has become a common observation, that @ 
French ship was never lost by the fault of 
the officers, nor an English one by the 
fault of the sailors. 

I hope, ‘Sir, the House will be se cha- 
ritable as to suppose, it is not mere cu- 
riosity that makes me so strenuous 1n sup~ 
port of this motion. My duty to my 
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country, my duty to a near and a dear re- 
lation, of whom I shall only say, thank 
_ God! he did his duty: I say, my duty in 
both these respects forced me up to second 
the motion, and the same duty forced me 
up to answer the trivial objections that 
have been made against it. In one of 
these respects my duty is in common with 
what ought I think to be the duty of every 
member of this assembly. Though few 
gentlemen have given their testimony, in 
the most open manner, in favour of the 
motion, yet I can perceive it meets with 
. an universal good reception ;-and I must 
say, 1 am surprised how any gentleman 
that has the least feeling for the honour 
or glory of his country, can suppose that 
this motion, or the good reception it seems 
to meet with, proceeds from curiosity 
only. But.suppose that my duty were no 
way concerned, I shall admit that I should 
be extremely .curious to know how a 
squadron of 30 French and Spanish men 
of war came to escape from a British 
squadron of 40 men of war, every way su- 
.perior to them, without so much as having 
one ship either sunk, destroyed, or taken. 
Nay, as they retook one of their ships, 
together with a lieutenant and several 
brave British sailors on board, it may pro- 
' perly -be said, that they took one. ship 
from us, and carried the signs of victory 
triumphantly to Spain; whereas we had 
not one prisoner, nor any other sign of 
victory to show, but. retired to Port-Ma- 
hon, and left them to pursue their voyage 
to the ports of Spain. 

_ This leads me, Sir, to the Amendment 
insinuated by the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last. He says, we ought to put the 
word conduct instead of miscarriage ; for, 
says he, there was no miscarriage, because 
we prevented the enemy’s sailing to Italy, 
or carrying any supplies to their army in 
that country. He should have first shew- 
ed us, that they intended to sail for the 
coasts of Italy, or that they had on board 
any supplies for the Spanish army in that 
country. As to supplies, it is very cer- 
tain they had none, either on board or 
along with them, and I think it is as cer- 
tain, that they did not intend to sail for the 
coasts of Italy. It would have been ridi- 
culous for them to sail thither, while we 
had a superior squadron in the Mediterra- 
nean ; and it would have been as ridicu- 
lous to think of supplying their army by a 
squadron, unless it was superior to ours. 
While we have a superior squadron there, 
they can supply theix army no way but by 
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single ships, some of which may, every 
now and then, escape our 8 cadeon and 
our cruizers. They could therefore in- — 
tend nothing but to get into the ports of 
Spain near the Straits mouth, in order 
from thence to infest our trade and pro- 
tect their own, and to prevent, or at least 
render it very difficult for us to supply our 
squadron in the Mediterranean either with 
stores or clean ships. This they effected 
without the loss of a single ship, after 
having been a whole day engaged with a 
British squadron superior to them in num- 
ber of ships and weight of metal, and in 
number of men. Sir, if this was not a 
miscarriage on our part, nothing but a de- 
feat can be called a miscarriage: nay, it 
may in some measure be called a defeat ; 
for our design was defeated, theirs suc- 
ceeded, and they carried some trophies of 
victory along with them to Spain. There- 
fore the hon. gentlemen deceive them- 
selves, if they expect that we should either 
withdraw our motion, or submit to its be- 
ing amended ; for I am, and I hope my 
hon. friend who made the motion is re- 
solved to have the sense of the House 
upon both. What other gentlemen may 
do upon this occasion I do not know; but 
as to the hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
when I consider the behaviour of some of 
his ancestors in a former reign, I must 
say, I am surprised to hear him oppose 
such a motion, and therefore I cannot 
avoid applying to him, ‘ Nec pater Aineas, 
¢ nec avunculus excitat, Hector.’ 


Mr. Pelham: 


Sir ; though nothing the hon. gen- 
tleman has said in favour of this motion, 
can induce me in the leat to alter a 
opinion concerning it: though I am sti 
of opinion, that it is very improper for us 
to enter into the enquiry proposed, yet as 
the hon. gentleman thinks it a duty ine 
cumbent particularly upon him to push 
for it, and as the House seems to be fond 
of entering into it, I shall, in complai- 
sance to him and the House, withdraw 
my opposition ; therefore, since a question 
must be put upon the motion, and, conse- 
se must appear in our printed Votes 
as well as Journals, I hope it will appear 
to have been agreed to nem. con. | 


The House then. resolved, nem. con. 
‘“< That it be referred to a Committee to 
enquire into the Cause of the Miscarriage’ 
of his majesty’s Fleet in the. Action last 
year near Toulon, in the Mediterranean, 
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against the combined fleets of France and 
Spain.” 3 ‘ 
~ Complaint in the Commons against 
Cesar Ward for printing the Proceedings 
of the House.} | March 8. A Complaint 
being made to the House, of a printed 
news-paper, intituled, * The York Cou- 
rant, printed for Caesar Ward, bookseller, 
in Coney-street,” and dated “ Tuesday, 
Feb. 26, 1744-5, containing an account 
of some proceedings of this House, in com- 
tempt of the Order, and in breach of the 
Privilege, of this House; the said printed 
news-paper was brought up to the table, 
and several paragraphs, containing the said 
account, were read. And the House being 
moved, That the Journal of the House of 
the 26th of February 1728,* in relation to 
the Resolutions of the House against giv- 
ing, in written or printed news-papers, 
any account or minutes of the Debates or 
other procecdings of this House, or of any 

mittee thereof, might be read. And 
the same was read accordingly: Ordered, 
That the said Cesar Ward do attend this 
House upon this day month. 


April 5. The House being informed, 
that Cesar Ward attended, according to 
order; he was called in, and the printed 
paper above-mentioned being shewn to him 
at the bar, he confessed that he printed 
the said paper, and expressed his sorrow 
for his printing therein an account of the 
procee of this House, declaring that 
he did not know the same to be an offence, 
and would not have done it if he had, and 
promising not to be guilty of the like for 
the future: and then he was directed to 
withdraw.  g 

The House was moved, That the Jour- 
nal of the House, of the 26th of February 
1728, might be read; and the same was 
read accordingly. 7 

The House was also moved, that the 
Journal of the House, of the 3d of March, 
1728, in relation to the censure and pu- 
nishment. inflicted by the House upon 
John Stanly, for writing and dispersing a 
Written news letter, containing an account 
of some proceedings of this House, might 
be read: and the same was read accord- 


ingly. . | 
A complaint being made to the House, 
That, ta the York Courant, dated Tues- 
day, March 8, 1144-6, printed for Ceesar 
Ward, an-avcount is inserted of some pro- | 


® See Vol, 6, p. 682,” 
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“missions were filled up, bat as they 
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ceedings of this House, in contempt of the 
order, and in breach of the privilege, of 
this House; the said York Courant, so 
dated, was brought up to the table, and 
several paragraphs thereof, containing the 
said account, were. read. | 

The said Caesar Ward being again called 
in, and the said last-mentioned York Cou: 
rant being shewn to him, he confessed that 
he printed the same, and expressed his 
sorrow for so doing, declaring and pro- 
mising as before: and then he was direct- 
ed to withdraw. Then the account of the 
proceedings of this House, contained in 
the said York Courant, which, upon Fri- 
day the 8th of March, was brought up to 
the table, was read. 

Resolved, That the said Cesar Ward, 
printer of the York Courant, having print- 
ed the proceedings of this House, and of a 
committee thereof, is guilty of a breach of 
the privilege of this House. 


A motion was made, and ‘the question 
being put, That the said Cesar Ward be 
now brought to the bar: of this House, and 
bu, upon his knees, reprimanded by Mr. 
Speaker for his said i re the House 
divided, Yeas 84; Noes 62. So it was re- 
solved in the affirmative. 


He was brought in srcorunely : and, 
upon his knees, reprimanded ‘by Mr. 
Speaker, and discharged, paying his fees. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
ascertaining the Qualifications of Justeces 
of the Peace.*| March 13. House, 


* The following is from the MS. ParLiaMEN- 
TaRy JournaL of the Hon. PHILIP 
YORKE, 


March 13. - A Bill was brought in 
pretty early in the session by Brampton 
and Carew, for ascertaining the Qualifica- 
tions of Justices of the Peace, upon pre- 
tence that it was necessary to hinder men 


_of mean estate from acting as such, and 


that in several counties unqualified per- 
sons had crept in. This was by no means 
agreeable to the Whigs, not enly as it 
seemed to cast a general reproach on those 
of that party, with whom most of the com~ 


appre- 
hended it would be followed by a further 
concession, in admitting the Tories into a 
larger share of that power, which would 
increase their influence in elections. There 
were not wanting besides objections of 
some weight, to the frame of the Bill 
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' according to order, proceeded to take into 
further consideration the report from the 


self. Those in power judged it right for 
the preservation of parliamentary unani- 
mity not to break with the Tories upon 
this point, if it could be compassed with- 
out discontenting their old friends; and 
pains were taken to prevail with the former 
to amend such parts of the Bill as were 
most liable to exception, and to conyince 
the latter, that the thing itself was but a 
trifle, and could not essentially affect their 
interests. This occasioned the re-commit- 
ment of the Bill, in which the Oath to be 
taken by the Justice as to his having a 
clear 100/. per annum, and the onus pro- 
éandi upon him, in case of an action, were 
suffered to stand; but the clause which 
obliged him if he alienated any part of his 
first Qualification, to deliver in a register 
to the clerk of the peace (signed by him- 
self, and properly attested) of the remain- 
ing part whereby he claimed a.right to 
ect, was omitted, and another inserted in its 
room, which provided, that he should only 
deliver in a notice in writing to the in- 
former at or before the time of his plead- 
ing, of any lands other than those con- 
tained in the said Oath.—Inoffensive, how- 
ever, as this Bill appeared to the genera- 
lity, the friends of the late minister ima- 
gined they should be able to stir up an op- 
ane to it amongst the old corps. This 
eing the day appointed for the report of 
the Bill from the committee, after the 
House had gone through it, and the ques- 
tion was put for the engrossing, lord Do- 
neraile rose and made a speech against the 
whole of it. He treated it as a mere piece 
of legislative complaisance—an attempt to 
give content to one party at the expence 
ef alarming the other ; that in one light it 
was hurtful, as it added trouble to an 
office already too invidious and burden- 
some ; that in another light, acquiring po- 
ity by passing it, it was a ‘ mere chip 
in porridge,’ &c. Nugent said @ few 
words for it,'and then alderman Heathcote 
said he was for the question, not because 
he thought the Bill a very salutary one, 
but to convince the nation how little 
gainers they would be by the late change. 
The House divided, Ayes 142; Noes 
28. The Minority was composed of some 
of his Royal Highness’s servants, lord 
Bath’s and lord Granville’s partizans, and 
three or four of the old corps.—Fazakerly 
had the chief hand in the management of 
the Bull, after it was re-committed. 
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committee of the whole House, to whom 
the Bill to amend and render more eftec- 
tual an Act, passed in the 5th year of his 
sages majesty’s reign, intituled, ¢ An Act 
or the further Qualification of Justices of 
the Peace,’ was re-committed. And the 
Amendnients made by the committee to 
the said Bill, being read a second time, 
one of them was disagreed to, and the rest 
were, with several Amendments to one of 
them, agreed to by the House—A Clause 
was offered to be addcd to the Bill, «* Pro- 
viding, that where the Qualification re- 
quired by the Bill consists of rent, it shall 
be sufficient to insert in the Oath or No- 
tice directed by the Bill, so much of the 
lands out of which such rent is issuing, as 
shall be sufficient to answer the value of 
the said rent.”? And the said Clause was 
twice read, and, upon the question put 
thereupon, agreed to by the House.—A 
motion was made, and the question being 
ut, that the Bill, with the Amendments, 
engrossed ; the House divided, Ayes 
142; Noes 28. So it was resolved in the 
affirmative. 


Debate in the Commons on the Charge of 
the Dutch Troops and a Vote of Credit.* | 
March 21. Mr. Fane reported from the 


® The following is from the MS. Panrramzn- 
TaRY JourNnaL of the Hon. PHILIP 
. YORKER. | 


March 20. In the Committee of Sup- 
ply the Secretary at War moved, that 
40,000/. should be granted for the charge 
of 6,000 Dutch troops that served last 
year in England and Flanders. The oc- 
casion and nature of the exBence was this ; 
when this corps was demanded by virtue 
of the treaties upon the alarm of a French 
Invasion, in order to induce the States to 
send them with the greater expedition 
and cheerfulness, we agreed to defray the 
transportation, and to make up te then 
whilst they stayed here, the difference be- 
tween Dutch and English pay ; aad whea 
they left England the usual douceurs were 
given to the general officers. This was e@ 
better bargain than thet made in 1714 
during the Rebellion, whea we not only 
took these 6,000 auxiliarics anto whole 
pay, but hired troops to replace them in 
the Dutch garrisons. It was likewise ap- 
parent that the transportation was pers 
formed at a much cheaper rate than fore 
merly by general Wentworth. In the 
summer this same body of men was sent te 
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Committee of Supply the following Reso- 
lutions: 1. * That 45,005é. 9s. 10d. be 
granted for freight of transports between 
the lst of January and the 31st of Dec. 
1744, 2. That 13,3451. 7s. 74d. be granted 
for the expence of victuals provided for 


reinforce the confederate army in Flanders, 
where they were much wanted, and then 
Holland insisted (as they were put under 
Wade’s command) that we should make 
up the difference between Dutch pay to 
troops in garrison, and troops in the 
field ; and it was by lord Granville’s means 
that they carried this point, which Mr. 
Pelham opposed in cabinet. 

Objections were raised principally to 
this last article of charge by sir Watkin, 
Philips, Heathcote, lord Strange: though 
it was observed by Vyner, that the treaty 
of 1678 laid the expence of the succour 
-upon the party that furnished it, he there- 
fore was against the whole account. | 
- But notwithstanding the question was 
dividéd at the instance of those who agreed 
to the first part, and disliked the last, yet 
when it came to be put there was no di- 
vision. oo 

Then Mr. Pelham moved the Saxon 
subsidy, (the ratification being at last ar- 
rived), which past without opposition, and 
.when that was over he stood up and said, 
«¢ As hé had a motion of consequence to 
make, he hoped for the indulgence of the 
House a little longer: that every body 
must be ‘sensible of the present nice and 
critical situation of affairs, the great ob- 
ject held forth in all the Votes and Ad- 
dresses of parliament, with the engage- 
ments his majesty lay under on one hand, 
the circumstances which rendered the 
execution of them difficult on the other — 
He could, however, congratulate the 


~ 


House, that so powerful a prince as the. 


elector of Saxony had put the last hand to 
the treaty of Warsaw, notwithstanding the 
‘important alteration which had happened 
by the emperor’s death since the signing 
of it, he considered it as a declaration 
from that prince that a strength sufficient 
might be raised in the empire to support 
the common cause. That his majesty had 
used his endeavours to hire 8,000 men to 
complete his quota. of 40,000, ‘which he 
- agreed with the States to join to the like 
number of troops in their pay : that though 
these negociations had not yet proved ef- 
fectual, there was no reason to think them 
desperate; but they were not yet brought 
to a sufficient maturity to be laid before 
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his majesty’s land forces between the Ist 


of January and the 3ist Dec. 1744. 3.. 
That 32,094/. 10s. 8d. be granted for de- 
fraying the charge of 6,000 Dutch troops, 
whilst in Great Britain, in the years 1743 
and 1744. 4, That 10,240/. 1s. .1d.be 


parliament. He intimated that Denmark 
was the court where his majesty had made 
an application for troops, that if she gave 
us a denial his majesty would hire 8,000 
Flemings, which, though not so good a 
measure, might be done at a cheaper rate. 
He alluded to another great power (which 
was understood to be Russia,) whose vi- 
gorous assistance would in a manner turn 
the scale, and asked whether we would 
not enable the crown during the interval 
of parliament to make advantageous offers 
to these two powers, or embrace any which 
should come from them, particularly as he 
could shew that the sum to be granted for 
that purpose, would not exceed the Sup- 
plies for the current service; that he chose 
this method, because many gentlemen 
thought it preferable to leaving a latitude 
inthe Appropriation Clause, as was done 
last year. He then moved a Vote. of 
Credit for 500,000. | 
This drew on a debate begun by sir 
Watkin, and maintained by Philips, Vyner, 
Heathcote and lord Strange. . The first 
complained of the question being a sur- 
prize upon’ him, and of a want of light 
Into‘ the state of affairs abroad, parti- 
cularly the dispositions of the Dutch: 
that he did not object to the thing itself 
so much as thé manner of doing it. . 
Mr. Pelham then acquainted the House 
that the Dutch minister had been that very 
morning with the king, to lay before him 
a resolution of the States, by which they 
put their forces under the command of the 
duke of Cumberland, assisted by marshal 
Konigsegg: that he thought they could 
not give astronger proof of their dispo« 
sition to act offensively: he said further, 
that they would contribute their share to- 
wards sieges and the other contingents of 
the campaign. = 
The debate notwithstanding continued ; 
it turned chiefly on the oki objections to 
Votes of Credit, which needn otbe enlarged 
upon; such as the danger of putting too 
eat a confidence in ministers, the unpar- 
lamentariness of giving money without 
knowing the terms and nature of the ser- 
vice, that from the zeal and unanimity 
with which the House: had hitherto pro- 
ceeded in the matter of supply, there was 
a) 


q 
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granted for defraying the charge of 6,000 
Dutch troops, during the time of their 
continuance in his ' majesty’s service in 
Flanders, in the year 1744. 5. That 
100,000/. be granted to make good his 
majesty’s engagements with the king of 
Poland, as elector of Saxony, pursuant to 
treaty. 6. That 500,000/. be granted on 
account, to enabie his majesty to make 
good such other treaties as are or shall be 
made with his majesty’sallies, and for other 
services for the year 1745.” 


no room to doubt, that if the king con- 
eluded a beneficial treaty, they would 
enable him to make it good at their next 
mecting. 

Lord Strange said, if we missed the ac- 
cession of Denmark and Russia for want 
of giving the sum demanded, he shonld 
for ever lament the not giving it, and if 
the last words * and for other necessary 
services of the war,’’ were omitted, which 
he thought left the whole at the absolute 
disposal of the administration, he would 
be for the question. 

Lyttelton spoke very well in support of 
Mr. Pelham. He _ observed, that this 
Vote of Credit was not liable to the ob- 
jections which had made farmer votes of 
that kind unpopular. ‘This was proposed 
in a time of war and urgent necessity ; 
_ those in times of peace when no apparent 
necessity could be shewn; in this the sum 
for which credit is given, is limited, and 
the disposal to be accounted for, in those 
the administration was at liberty to involve 
the nation in indefinite expences, and fre- 

uently without account. In this Mr. 

elham had pointed out the services for 
which it was asked, as plainly as it was fit 
for him to do ;—when those were moved, 
nothing explicit or positive could be drawn 
out, or collected of the purpose and uses 
towards which they were to be applied. 
He observed likewise, that as government 
was not to be carried on by measures sub- 
versive of liberty, so neither was that to 
be supported by methods which would 
render government impracticable, and as 
slavery would be the consequence of the 
one, so would the other be productive of 
a foreign yoke, or domestic anarchy. The 
Howse divided, Ayes 185; Noes 54. 


March 21. The debate was resumed 
again on the report. Sir Watkin opposed 
it with more warmth than the day before, 
and fell into the old strain of talking of re- 
dress of grievances, and confining ourselves 
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The first five Resolutions were agreed 
to by the House. 

The sixth Resolution bemg read a second 
time; a motion was made, and the qucs- 
tion being put, That the House doth agree 
with the committee in the said Resolution ; 
the House divided. Yeas 247. Noes 109. 
So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


Proceedings of the Committee appointed 
to enguire into the Miscarriages of the 
British Ileet in the Mediterrancan.* ] 


ee ee te ee ne 


we ee 


tothe sea. His seconds were the same he 
had the day betore, with the addition of 
Bowes. ‘The question was supported by 
the new courtiers, Doddington, G. Gren- 
ville, lord Barrington, T. Gore. The two 
first said they still thought the steps 
which had brought us into this war wrong, 
and that the advisers were responsible to 
the nation for them; but as France had 
now declared against us and attacked the 
Dutch barrier, the war was become our 
own, and every man ought to be for sup- 
porting it. This had been their induce- 
ment to concur in the large supplies which 
had been given hitherto, and if a negative 
was put upon the present question, it 
was rendering ineffectual and imperfect all 
that they had bcen doing for some 
months :—that it was so far a more con- 
stitutional method of trusting the ministry 
than what was pursued last year, as it was 
open to more parliamentary checks and 
opportunities of debate before it passed, 
and so far safer, as to give them a power 
over 7 millions was far more extensive 
than to give it them over 500,000/. The 
House divided, Ayes 242; Noes 109. 


* The following is from the MS. PanitaMeEn- 
tary Journat of the Hon. PHILIP 
, YORKE. 

March 12. As soon as the House had 
resolved itself into the Committee of Iin- 
quiry into the Miscarriage of the Fleet in 
the Mediterranean, sir John Philips pro- 
posed that pursuant to the order of the 
House, admiral Matthews should begin 
with giving an account of the Action and 
the behaviour of his officers, that if he 
charged any persons, they might be called 
in to hear the evidence against them, and 
make their defence, if he did not, the 
papers* on the table, which contained a 


* The Papers and Letters relating to the 
Actinn, which passed between Matthews and 
the Secretary of State. 

[41] 
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March 12. The order of the day being 
read, for the House to resolve itself into a 
Committee of the whole House, to inquire 
into the cause of the Miscarriage of his 
Majesty’s Fleet in the Action last year near 
Toulon, in the Mediterranean, against the 


charge of.avery high nature, must beread. 

The Admiral declared, in answer, that 
when all his witnesses were arrived, he 
was ready to make good every part of his 
charge against Lestock; he then gave a 
succinct verbal account of the engagement; 
the reason he assigned for bearing down 
upon the Spanish squadron before his line 
was formed in good order of battle, was 
that he plainly perceived the enemy by 
the manner of working their ships were 
sensible of our superiority, and meant to 


draw him down the Streights, in hopes of | 


meeting the reinforcement from Brest, 
which he had intelligence they were in 
daily expectation of, and that he found 
himself under a necessity of seizing that 
opportunity, or not fighting at all. For 
other particulars he referred himself to 
his Letters on the table. 

Then followed his Examination by the 

members. I shall put down some of the 
principal Questions that were asked him, 
with his Answers, as well as I can recol- 
lect them. 
~Q. Were any other of your officers 
guilty of misbehaviour besides the vice 
admiral?—A. Lestock complained of two, 
Purvis and Drummond, who were ac- 
quitted: I had a complaint against a 
third (Norris of the Essex), which was 
judged to proceed from a quarrel between 
him and his lieutenant; but a court mar- 
tial is since ordered to sit upon him at his 
own request. Against any other I receiv- 
ed no complaint. - | 

Q. Did the four captains astern. of you 
do their duty, and who were they ?>—A. I 
reprimanded them for fighting at too great 
a distance, upon the general report that 
they did not bear down near enough; for 
as I was in the smoke and fire I could not 
well distinguish how they behaved. Their 
names were the Dorsetshire, capt. Burrish; 
the Essex, Norris; the. Rupert, Ambrose; 
the Royal Oak, Williams. 

Q. Did yousend any particular orders 
during the action to any of those ships ; 
what answer was‘returned; and how were 
those orders obeyed?—A. When I was 
obliged to lie by to splice my rigging, I 
sent my lieutenant aboard the Dorsetshire 
tobid her go down and succour the Marl- 


Proceedings relative to the 


(i26e 
combined fleets of France and Spain; Or- 
dered, that the serjeant at arms attending 
this House do go with the mace inte West- 
minster-hall, the Court of Requests, and 
the places adjacent, and summon the 
members there to attend the service of the 


borough; I take it for granted cues I 
cannot charge my memory with it) that. 
his answer was, he would obey, I believe 
he did accordingly bear down, but not so 
near as he might. 

Q. Did not Lestock’s complaint in his 
rejoinder to your queries put you upon 
making a more particular enquiry into the 
conduct of these four captains ?—A. Mr. 
Lestock, who was in a much better situa- 


tion to have observed their conduct, ought 


to have accused them in form. 

Q. Could not these four ships have in- _ 
tercepted the four Spanish which did not 
come up till the close of the evening ?— 


| A. The vice admiral could have stopped 
them, but as to his own four ships, thinks 


they could not-have done it, unless they 
had broke the line to chase, which was 
against rule. = 

It appeared through the whole course 
of this Examination, that Mr. Matthews 
was inclined to discharge his own division 
of as much of the blame as he could, ahd 
to lay the whole upon Lestock’s, Of the 
four captains he spoke with great reserve 
and tenderness; said they were young 
men,* had never been in line of battle 
before, would do better another’ time, that 
Norris had djstinguished himself on other 
occasions, as burning the Spanish gallies 
at St. Tropez. To some queries which 
pressed him a good deal, he returned, as 
far as I could observe, very evasive an- 
swers. , | 
Upon a motion of Vernon’s, that Les- 
tock should be called in, a debate arose, 
whether this was the proper time. Lord 
Granard and lord G. Graham, who ap- 
peared as advocates for Matthews, were 
for calling in a captain who was stationed 
with the line tu repeat signals. Mr. Pel- 
ham and H. W. joined with them in it; the 
former said, he thought the vice: admiral 
ought in justice to be heard, but if he-wae 
brought in now to the bar, the enquiry 
might run too much into a personal con- 
test between the two admirals instead of 
continuing upon the general footing which 
was at first proposed. Sir Watkin, Lyt- 
telton, and Grenville, were for the imme- 


“"'®* Williams was seid ¢e be 70 or upwards, 
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House. And hewent accordingly. And 
he being returned ; 

Ordered, That the several papers pre- 
sented to this House, relating to the said 
action, be referred to the said committee. 


diate calling in of Lestock, that it fell in 
course to his turn to be heard after the 
Admiral, that upon what fell from him, we 
should ground Queries for the other gen- 
tlemen who attended without to be exa- 
mined. Sir W. Yonge desired the com- 
mittee to recollect, that Lestock was 
shortly to be tried for his life, and there- 
fore if he was now to make his appearance, 
he hoped no questions would be put to 
him tending either to his condemnation or 
acquittal, and that no one would take # 
amiss, if he happened to ask him any 
such, that the sense of the committee was 
previously taken upon it. 

Then Lestock was called in, and bemg 
Jame of the gout, a chair was set for him 
at the bar. Mr. Cornwall, the chairman, 
acquainted him by direction, that it was 
not expected he should answer any ques- 
tions by which he might be made to accuse 
himself; but that he was sent for to give 
the best information he could of the ac- 
tion, and of the conduct of particular offi- 
cers. He begged leave to deliver what he 
had to sayin writing, and produced a Paper 
which was brought up to the table and 
read by the clerk. It was a clear and well 
digested Narrative (since printed) of the 
proceedings of the fleet, from their uh- 
mooring out of Hieres bay, to the discon- 
tinuing chase, and seemed td make a con- 
siderable impression on the House. Some 
of the questions put to him afterwards were 
these. 

Q. Did the four ships astern of the Ad- 
miral do their duty according to your ob- 
servation, and could the Admiral in your 
judgment discern their motions?—-A. No, 
they did not, I had a full view of them; 
the Admiral sent to the Dorsetshire, but 
she did not beard own as she was ordered; 
when he was out of the line, he must see 
what they were doing, as the wind blew 
the smoke from him upon the enemy. I 
think their inaction was the cause of the 
' Marlborough’s being torn to pieces. 

Q. Could the four ships astern have 
. stopt the four Spanish astern from comin 
“up to assist the Real?——-A. Nodoubt they 
could. . 

Q. Could the French have been up time 
etiough to secure the retreat of the Spa- 
niards if the centre had behaved well ?— 
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Then the House resolved itself into the 
said committee: Mr, Cornwall in the 
chair. . 

Mr. Speaker having resumed the chair, 
it was resolved, That this House will, upon 


A. I think not, there were only 5 Spanish 
ships engaged for upwards of three hours 
with 11 of ours, 2 were gone off to the. 
French, and 4 did not come up till night. 

- Q@. When the Admiral made you the 
signal to leave off chase Feb. 13th in the 
morning, had you the combined fleet m 
view?—A. I had the weather gage and 
gained upon them considerably. f count- 
ed 8 ships from the quarter deck, my peo- 
ple at the mast head told 20: we were 
within four leagues of them. 

Q. Did the Admiral give you any rea- 
son for calling you off, or do you know of 
any ?—A. None atall. | 

Q. Were not several of our ships dis- 
abled?—-A. None appeared so to me. 

Q. Suppose there were, would not the 


. wounded masts have been less strained by 


chasing before the wind, than plying to 
windward?——-A. Yes. 

Then Mr. Lestock, who upon his exa- 
mination shewed both coolness and capa- 
city, was ordered to withdraw, and the com- 
mittee adjourned. : 


March 14. Enquiry continued. 


The House being in the Committee of 
Enquiry, lord Granard made some remarks — 
on Lestock’s Narrative, tending to shew, 
that what he had advanced in it from his 
own observation, concerning the behaviour 
of the headmost ships of the admiral’s di- 
vision, could not, be true, because his situ- 
ation would not allow him to be a judge of 
their conduct ; and also that some particu- 
lars in the Narrative were inconsistent 
with his evidence at the bar. Upon this a 
motion was made, that Lestuck should be 
called in again, but a debate arose, whe- 
ther he ought not first to be sworn. It 
was urged by Gybbon, lord Limerick, and 
sir G. Oxeriden, that as the House had 
empowered the Committee to examine in 
the most solemn manner, they could not 
dispense with any ’s being sworn, 
and that it was agreeable to the. practice 
of all secret and select conimitteés, where 
that power had been exercised, to re-exa- 
mine persons upon oath, whose testimony 
had been taken before not upon oath. But 
it was dbserved by Mr. Pelham, Winning- 
ton, sir J. Cotton, sir H, Lyddel, that the 
words of the Order that ‘ the: Committee | 


~ 
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Thursday next, resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole House, to proceed fur- 
ther in this enquiry. 

_ March 138. A motion being made, and 
the question being proposed, That the 


-have power to examine,” &c. plainly left |. 


them at liberty to dispense with the oath 
where they judged it improper to be re- 
quired, and that it was so in the vice ad- 
miral’s case could not be denied, for what 
could be more severe and absurd than to 
send for him to confirm upon oath a Nar- 
_Yative and evidence given in without? In- 
deed, if he was interrogated upon any new 
matter not affecting himself, then it was 
Yight he should be sworn. 

On this foating Mr. Lestock was called 
in a second time; what passed between 
‘him and lord Granard was-but indifferently 

understood by those unversed in naval 
-Janguage and criticism: Lestock said, he 
had plans which would clear up the whole 
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matter, and he offered to prepare copies of 


them for the Committee against Tuesday, 


. . which was agreed to.. When he withdrew, 


lieutenant Cornwall was called in, the sub- 
.stance of whose evidence was this: He 
was Ist licutenant in the Marlbro’, under 
jis uncle captain Cornwall; he heard a 
conversation between the admiral and cap- 
tain, the morning of the action, out of their 


respective gaileries, in which the former 


complained of the vice admiral’s being so 
far astern ; that it was his (the witness’s) 
, opinion, that at that time the vice admiral 
_did not make all the sail he could, and 
- further that if Mr. Matthews had not be- 
, gun the fight by bearing down in the man- 
ner he did upon the Real, he might not 
have had it in his power to engage at all. 
As to what passed during the engagement, 
he could say little to it upon his own 
knowledge, having taken no minutes, being 
_employed in the business of his own ship 
st wounded before it ceased ; that he be- 
lieved the broadside which killed his uncle 
and carried off his arm, came from the 
Hercules (a Spanish ship), whose fire the 
Dorset should have taken off, had she been 
in her station; that he would not be un- 
derstood to accuse any body, but he 


_ thought if the four ships astern had be- 


_hayed: well, the Spanish squadron must 
have.hbeen destroyed. He never heard 
any thinking persons, and he conversed 
with no other, blame the admiral for leav- 


_ ing the Marlbro’ too soon; on the con- 


trary, every body cemmended his gallant 
behaviour. alee ® 


® 
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Committee of the whole House, to whom 
it is referred to proceed further in the En- 
quiry into the cause of the Miscarriage of 
his majesty’s Fleet in the Action last year 
near Toulon, in the Mediterranean, against 


March 19. Enquiry.continued. . 
The first witness called in was captain 
Montague. He was 2nd lieutenant of the 


Buckingham (a.ship of Lestock’s divi- 


sion); the night before the action, the 
vice admiral brought to at.a great distance 
to windward, out of his station and the 
line of battle, the signal for which had 
been kept flying all day; thinks he should 
have closed the line, before he complied 
with the signal for bringing to. The next 
morning, when the admiral made the sige 
nal for more sail, thinks Mr. Lestock did 
not make all he could, particularly his lower 
scudding sails were not set. As to the four 
sternmost ships of Matthews’s division, is 
of opinion they did not bear down equally 


with the admiral, but did not make it his 


business to look at them: can say nothing 
positively as to the probability of coming 
up with the enemy when they left off chase. 
Mr. Nucella. He was 2nd lieutenant of 
the Marlbro’, and fought. her after the 
captain’s death: was in constant employ- 
ment aboard his own ship, so can say little. 
As to the action in general, should have 
deserved to be hanged had he behaved like 
the Dorsetshire. 
Captain Cole. Commanded the marines 
aboard the Dorset: Burrish obliged them 
to fire at 400 yards distance 12 rounds, 
against his rémonstrances: after the admi- 
ral had sent his lieutenant aboard with 
orders for the Dorsetshire to bear down 
and succour the MarJbro’, Burrish held a 
council with his lieutenants, in which it 
was resolved not to obey, for this reason, 
that the three captains astern were such 
cowards that they would suffer him to be 


taken when the four Spanish ships came 


up.—The Dorset had warm work for ten 


minutes when the admiral tacked. 


Captain Marsh. Was appointed by the 
admiral (in the Winchelsea) to repeat the 
signals. Thinks it morally itopossible for 
the admiral to have distinguished whether 
the vice admiral brought to at a proper 
distance, the night not being fine enough. 
Agrees with the other evidence as to the 
behaviour of the four captains astern; ob- 
served that the vice admiral did nat .take 
the shortest course to the assistance of the 
admiral ; I forget whether this. gentleman 
was asked about the chase. 2 |... 
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the combined fleets of France and Spain, 
have power to examine, in the most so- 
Jemn manner, such persons as the said 
committee shall°think proper to examine 


Mr. Lestock presented his Views of the 
Action, which were brought up to thie 
table, not as evidence, but as annexed to 
and explanatory of his Narrative. 


March 22. Enquiry continued, 


Captain Powlet of the Oxford. Lestock 
during the action steered above a mile 
‘more to windward than he ought to have 
done ; that he did not carry all the sail he 
could, for he reeved his topsails for two 
hours ;. and that any part of his squadron 
a-head could have stopped the:four stern- 
most Spanish ships; owned the admiral 
did net hold councils of war, but thought 
it discretionary. | 
Commodore Long. An old experienced 
officer who had been-in the service ever 
since 1702. He appeared a determined 
witness on the side of Matthews, and to 
questions which, if plainly answered, would 
have reflected on him, it was with great dif- 
ficulty any thing explicit could be drawn 
from him. By this disingenuous behaviour 
of his at the aa the Committee was much 
offended. The purport of his evidence 
was, that the night before the battle, Les- 
tock brought to at the distance of five 
“miles astern of the admiral: that.he appre- 
hends it is the constant practice for com- 
manders not to bring to, though the signal 
for it is out, till they are in their station, 
and that it was particularly Mr. Lestock’s 
duty to get up as near the admiral as he 
d, because an action was expected. 
The practice the same in anchoring; no 
ship anchors till she finds a pro r birth 
that the night was not too dark tor the ad- 
miral to see whether he had brought to 
properly, and that a boat might have gone 
to him :—that in his judgment Mr. Les- 
tock must have been up with the center, if 
he had not halled upon a wind about 4 
o’clock. Being asked if the French had 
not tacked. at that time, said they had. 
Thinks we should have chased the first 
night, might have come up with the enemy 
shen, uncertain afterwards, they having 
she start of us, and the difference being 
great between foul and clean ships. Be- 
fore he left the bar, he owned that he 
‘iknew no season for the admiral’s. leavi 
off chase the. 13th in the morning, a 
that it is probable we should have taken 
she Jame ships bad we continued it, 
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upon the subject-matter of their Enquiry ; 
the House was moved, That the Journal 
of the House of the 3d of March 1734, in 
relation to the order then made, for em- 


March 26th. 


Cockburn, 1st lieutenant of the Neptune. 
His Narrative exactly conformable to Les- 
tock’s; upon his examination he said, that 
the vice admiral brought to within two 
miles of the admiral, and was rather near- 
est to the enemy, but had he been farther 
off, he apprehends according to the printed 
rules must be instantly obeyed: the dis- 
tance they were at in the morning must, 
be occasioned by the indraught from the 

: does not know that any care was 


4 : 
‘taken to set the admiral’s lights the even- 


ing before in order to keep their station: 
not upon the night watch himself. Did 
not shorten sail till the admiral made the 
signal upon the French tacking. The 
vice admiral was much surprized when the 
signa] was made for his leaving off chase; 
and cried out once or twice, “ surely it 
cannot be to us,’? but was forced soon 
after to repeat it. The boatswain of the 
fire ship was next called in, and gave an 
account of her blowing up near the Real ; 
in going down, they desired the captain of 
the Dorset to cover them, who replied, he 
could not do it then, as he had no powder 


filled. 


March 28. 


Captain West of the Warwick gave an 
account of the behaviour of the rear ad- 
miral’s division. The 4 ships in the van, 
Stirling Castle, Warwick, Nassau, Chat- 
ham, kept their wind to prevent the 
French from weathering them. Chichester 


:|and Boyne fired at a distance, Barfleur 


and Princess Caroline tngaged within 
pistol shot, Berwick fought the Poder, 
the French had 16 ships to our 9, besides 
2 of the Spanish which went to them, and 
could have raked us fore and aft, and done 
us a great deal of damage when they tack- 
ed to assist the Spaniards, but they ranged 
close under our. sterns, without firing a 
shot. The 13th in the morning our fleet 
was in good order, and, upon the whole, 
superior to the enemy, though several of 
the ships were damaged. Different opi- 
nions in the fleet as’to leaving off chase. 
Common report went much to the disad- 
van of the 4 sternmost ships, particu- 
larly for not assisting the Marlbro’! Saw 
no more of Mr. Lestock and his division 
during the action and the evening which 


we 
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tion of the inn-holders and alehouse- 
keepers of the city of York was referred, 
to examine, in the most solemn manner, 


preceded it, than if they had not been 
there. All the officers with whom he had 
conversed, except capt. Stepney, blamed 
the vice admiral’s conduct in not coming 
up sooner and intercepting the 4 Spanish 
ships. Being asked his opinion as to the 
discretionary power which inferior flags 
and commanders might use in particular 
emergencies for the good of the service, 
seemed to make large allowances for the 
exercise of it. The House agreed to hear 
no more narratives. The other Wit- 
nesses examined that day were. lieut. 
Moody, lieut. Dorrel of the Royal Oak, 
who said they shortened sail because the 
other 3 ships did not bear down equally 
with them : Jo. Longden and lieut. Gwyn 
as to the behaviour of the Somerset, which 
fought the Poder, the Neptune and the 
Hercules. The latter heard captain Wil- 
liams confess he deserved punishment for 
hig misconduct in the action. Captain 
Berkley of the Revenge gave a very un- 
satisfactory and unintelligible evidence. 
He confirmed, in general, what has been 
already set down in regard to Lestock, 
but it was with difficulty he could be 
brought to confess, that had we continued 
chase, the crippled ships must have fallen 
into our hands, unless the combined fleet 
had stayed to protect them. 


April 2. Enquiry continued. 


Lieut. Clarke, Burges a midshipman, 
Philips, and Peacock, all belonging to the 
Neptune, were evidences for Lestock. 
The substance of what they swore was, 
that he brought to the 10th in the even- 
ing near abreast of the admiral, and be- 
tween two or three miles distance from 


_the center: that he made sail at. break of | 


day to recover his station, some hours bes 
fore the admiral made the signal to crowd 
more sail; that he did not shorten sail 
all day except to. shift his scudding 
sails; that he endeavoured to bring 
one of the sternmost Spanish ships.to en- 
gage by firing a broadside at her, but to 
no purpose, for she sheered off, and that 
all that Lestock could have done was te 
get into her wake. . They confirmed 
what Lestock represents to have passed in 
conversation between the vice admiral and 
the admiral’s two. ligutenants: who carab 


; 
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such persons as they should think proper 
to examine upon the subject-matter of the 
said Petition, might be read. And the 
same being read accordingly ; , 

Ordered, That the committee of the 


aboard him in the morning. Vide his 
Narrative. ° | 

Griffith, master of the Cambridge, swore 
that the admiral brought to at 4 miles 
distance ; that he reeved ‘about 9 in the 
morning to 11, upon which most of his 
division did the same. His captain 
(Drummond) would have gone down to 


assist the Marlbro’ had Lestock made 


him a signal. 

Captain Towry of the Buckingham 
(Lestock’s division). As to the distance 
over night, agrees with Griffiths, and as 
to the making sail in the morning, saw the 
vice admiral’s topsails lowered in order to 
reeve, upon which the rest reeved : thinks 
had chase been continued, we might pos- 
sibly have come up with the crippled 
ships, but that it was more expedient to 
refit than chase, because many of our 
masts were wounded, and a hard gale 
might have carried them away; being 
asked whether notwithstanding} we had 
ships hurt, the English fleet was-not still 
superior to the combined, does not an- 
swer positively to that, but says we were 
certainly equal. Says the reason for not 
chasing in the night after the engagement 
was, that we might not engage ; but allows . 
we might have avoided that, by havi 
cruizers a head, and that if we had st 
under an easy sail, we might have reared 
them in the morning. When he with- 
drew it was agreed to examine witnesses 
only to the behaviour of the ships a-head 
of Matthews, and of Rowley’s squadron, 
and that the 2 admirals might, if they de- 
sired it, be heard in their own ual | 
tion before the enquiry was closed. 


April 4. Enquiry continued. 


- Captain Powlet having desired that the 
evidence he had given about reeving the 
topéails, which the officers of the Neptune 
had contradicted, might be further proved, 
two more: witnesses were called to that 
point, one of whom, lieut. Fortesque of the 
Oxford, swore he saw the Neptune sailing 
under .reeved topsails, the other only saw 
the men upon the yards, which he inferred 
was in order to reeve. Captain Sclater of 
the ‘Somerset gave an account of his own 
behaviour, that he engaged the Neptune 
and Poder, and obliged the former to quit 
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whole House, to. whom it is referred to 
proceed further in the Enquiry into the 
cause of the Miscarriage of hie majesty’s 
Fleet in the Action last year near Toulon, 
in the Mediterranean, against the combined 


the line: the same was averred by the 
Princess’s lieutenant* Harland. The 
lieuts. Moody, Powell, Spencer and capt. 
Osborn of the Salisbury were examined as 
to the rear admiral’s division. It appeared 
in general from their testimony, that it 
was ill formed, and greatly inferior to the 
French van; that the Chichester ana 
Boyne, who should have seconded the rear 
admiral, threw away most of their shot, and 
did not bear down equally with him, and 
that when the French tacked, we stood 
from them in disorder. All the witnesses of 
whom the question was asked, agreed 
that Mr. Matthews never held councils of 
war, nor exercised the fleet. 


The Evidence was closed. 


Mr. Fox. The examination being now 
gone through, takes leave to make some 
remarks on the admiral’s conduct with 
regard to Lestock, which arise from the 
papers on your table; should not have done 
it, if they had not occurred to other gen- 
tlemen as well as himself-—The admiral at 
liberty to answer them or not; would not 
_do any thing by surprize. Two points 
seem blamable in it; Ist, the sending 
Lestock home without a charge (for the 
Queries and Reply cannot properly be 
called one,) and without a ae witness 
to support it; 2ndly, though he arrived 
here in September, and must know that 
Mr. Lestock was pressing day and night 
for his trial, yet, when Mr. Corbett, by 
direction of the Admiralty, writ to him for 
a charge and a list of his witnesses, he let 
seven weeks elapse before he answered 
their letter; and when he writ, excused 
the delay by a pretence that his papers 
were mislaid—An odd excuse for one 
- ho had been so eager to raise a clamour 

ainst the vice admiral, to lay the whole 

ium upon him, when others were equally 
guilty, and to exercise the highest act of 
authority over a man pele decrepit in 
the service; hopes he has shewn his im- 
partiality through the course of the en- 
quiry, and is open to conviction when 
Matthews can make his conduct appear 
consistent with justice and humanity. 

Admiral Matthews. For an impartial 
speech, thinks Fox’s the severest he ever 
heard. Appeals to the House whether 
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examine, in the most solemn manner, suck 
persons as the said committee shall think 
proper to examine upon the subject-mat- 


ter of their Enquiry. 


the facts contained in the Queries, &c. are 


not a charge. Could not send home im- - 
mediately so great a number of witnesses 
without prejudice tothe service, but desired 
his majesty’s leave to return that he might 
be at liberty to make his accusation good, 
and put himself on his trial: had the ho- 
nour to receive the king’s approbation, 
and was desired to continue in the com- | 
mand. As to not answering Corbett’s 
letter sooner, the fact was trae, that he 
could not send the names of his witnesses, 
till his papers arrived, which came by sea. 
His charge was in the secretary’s office : 


but he answered it the next post, could 


not have been sent aboard the three ships 
which came home in November. 

Vernon talked of his friendship for 
both the admirals, and acquainted the 
Conmmnittee that Mr. Lestock desired to be 
heard again. 


April 9th. In the Committee of Enquiry. 


The Letters laid before the House from 
the secretary’s office, relating to a mis- 
understanding between the two admirals, 
were read by the clerk.. They contained © 
no formal complaint on the part of Mr. 
Matthews against Lestock, but from seve- 
ral passages it was easy to collect, that 
there was not the most perfect harmony 
between them during the whole time of 
the former’s command of the fleet. The 
admiral says, in a letter dated in June 
1742, soon after his arrival.in the:-Medi- , 
terranean: ‘ It is my opinion, good ser- 
vice might have been done at Toulon, if 
Mr. Lestock had not appeared before it 
with his squadron ; but, from the first hour 
of his arrival on the coast, they have been 
hard at work in erecting new batteries, 
He observes, likewise, that in his 

assage he had not met with one cruiser out 
om Barcelona to Cape ——. Ina letter 
of July 1748, upon the duke of Newcastle’s 
having writ to him, that there had beer 
some consultation here about a proper 
adinys to succeed him, he answers, “ that 
e had already given ‘lord Carteret and 
lord Winchelsea his opinion of Mr. Lese 
tock before he left England, -to which hé 
refers, and shall now onlystate one fact, viz: 
that the vice admiral is grown quitedecrepit 
with the gout, scarce ever able to stir out of 
| 


tne 
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April 9. The other order of the da 
being read, for the House to resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole House, to 
preceed further in the Enquiry into the 
cause of the Miscarriage of his majesty’s 
Fleet in the Action last year near Toulon, 
in the Mediterranean, against the combined 
fleets of France and Spain: Ordered, That 
the several papers yesterday presented to 
the House by Mr. Comptroller, pursuant 
to their Address to his majesty, be referred 
to the said committee.—Then the House 
resolved itself into the said committee. 


April 10. Mr. Cornwall, according to 
order, reported from the committee of 
the whole House, to whom it was referred 
to proceed further in the Enquiry into the 
cause of the Miscarriage of his majesty’s 
Fleet in the Action last yeat near Toulon, 
in the Mediterranean, against the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, the Resolutions, 
which the committee had directed him to 
report to the House; which he read in 
his place; and afterwards delivered in at 
the clerk’s table: where the same were 
read ; and are as followeth; viz. | 

«Resolved, 1. ‘* That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that his majesty’s fleet in 
the Mediterranean, at the time of the en- 
gagement last year near Toulon, was su- 
sland in force to the combined fleets of 

rance and Spain. 


his bed, consequently incapable of going 
through the fatigue of so great a com- 
mand.” He writes in one letter, (in 
January 1744,) that he had much ado to 
prevail with some of his spies ashore, to 
send their intelligence to Lestock, though 
he promised their names should not be 
known by him, and that he was forced to 
leave a person ashore whom they confided 
in to carry on the correspondence durin 
his absence. After these Letters ha 
been read, Mr. Lestock was directed to 
be called in: the committee being ac- 
quainted that he desired to be heard ; but 
it was agreed upon, that though he should 
be permitted to say what he pleased for 
himself, no more questions should be put 
to him. He then made his appearance at 
the bar and read a Paper, which he stiled 
his Recapitulation, of which, as it is in 
print, I need say no more than that it ‘was 
favourably received, and contains a great 
many sohd and pertinent remarks both in 
the way of defence and recrimination. ‘ 

. When he withdrew Mr. Matthews got 
up. He assured the Committee he did 
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9, & That the Miscarriage iy that ac 
tion reflects on the honour of his majesty’s 
arms, and was highly detrimental to the 
common cause, and to the interest of these 
kingdoms. 

3. ‘ That there is reason to appre- 
hend, from the evidence laid before the 
coinmittee, that the said Miscarriage was' 
owing to a misconduct and misbehaviour. 
in some of the commanders and officers of 
his majesty’s fleet in the Mediterranean.’ 


The said Resolutions, being severally 
read a second time, were, upon the ques- 
tion severally put thereupon, agreed to by 
the House. | | 

Resolved, ** That an humble Address | 
be presented to his majesty, . that he will 
be graciously pleased to give .directions, 
that there be laid before this House, 
copies of all letters and papers transmitted 
to the commissioners for executing the 
office of lord high admiral, relating to the 
court martial lately held in the Mediterra- 
nean, to enquire into the conduct of cap- 
tain Richard Norris; and all proceedings 
relating thereunto.” 


April 11. Mr. Cornwall, according to 
order, reported from the committee of the 
whole Huuse, to whom it was referred to 
proceed further in the Enquiry into the 
cause of the Miscarriage of his majesty’s 
Fleet in the Action last year near Toulon, — 
in the Mediterranean, against the combined 


not mean to offer any affront to Mr. Les- 
tock, when he came aboard him the 10th 
of February, that what he said of its being 
very cold proceeded out of a pure regard 
to the vice admiral’s ill state of health, — 
that he also directed him to keep to wind- 
ward of the enemy, who were then come 
out. He repeated what he said befdre, 
that the French played with him, and that 
he was obliged to come to action in the 
manner he did, or run the risk of seeing 
the combined fleet escape. As to the 
chase, he said, the first night after the 
action was employed in fishing the masts, 
&c. repairing the. rigging, that he made 
sail the next day, but the enemy went 
three foot to his one; that he received in- 
telligence from different parts of the Brest 
squadron’s being sent into the Mediterra- 
nean; and therefore he thought it. his 
duty to keep the king’s fleet as entire as 
he could: that perhaps they might have 
destroyed his best sailers, before the heavy 
ones and these whose masts were hurt 
could get up. 
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fleets of France and Spain, that he was di- 
rected by the committee to move the 
House, “ That an humble Address be 
 dheaelgin to his majesty, that he will 

e graciously pleased to give directions, 
that Courts Martial may be held, in the 
most speedy and solemn manner, to en- 
quire into the conduct ofadmiral Matthews, 
vice admiral Lestock, captain Burrish, 
captain Richard Norris, captain Williams, 
captain Ambrose, captain Frogmore, cap- 
tain Dilk, and the lieutenants at that time 
on board the Dorsetshire, in, and relating 
to, the late engagement between his ma- 
jesty’s fleet and the combined fleets of 

rance and Spain, off Toulon, and of all 
other officers who are, or shall be, charged 
with any misconduct in that action, and to 
try them for the same; and that his ma- 
jesty would be pleased to appoint a proper 
person or persons to collect all the evi- 
dence necessary for the trials of the said se- 
veral commanders and officers, and to pro- 
secute them effectually, in order to bring 
those to condign punishment,- through 
whose misconduct it shall be found that 
such discredit has been brought upon his 
majesty’s arms, the honour of the nation 
sacrificed, and such an opportunity lost of 
doing the most important service to the 
common cause.” And Mr. Cornwall 
moved the House accordingly. 

Amendments were proposed to be made 
to the question, by leaving out the words 
«< and of the lieutenants at that time on 
board the Dorsetshire,’”? and inserting, 
after the word * Toulon,’ these words, 
“and of the lieutenants of his majesty’s shi 
the Dorsetshire, then on board.” And 
the question being put, That the words 
** and the lieutenants at that time onboard 
the Dorsetshire,’’ stand part of the ques- 
tion ; it passed in the negative. 

And the question being put, that, after 
the word “‘ Toulon,’”’ the words “ and of 
the lieutenants of his majesty’s ship the 
Dorsetshire, then on board,”’ be inserted ; 
it was resolved in the affirmative. 

Then the question, so amended, being 


ut; 
‘ Resolved, *‘-That an humble Address 
be presented to his majesty, that he will 
be graciously pleased to give directions, 
that Courts Martial may be held, in the 
most speedy and solemn manner, to en- 
quireinto theconduct ofadmiral Matthews, 
vice admiral Lestock, captain Burrish, 
captain Richard Norris, captain Williams, 
captain Ambrose, captain Frogmore, cap- 
tain Dilk, in and relating to, the late en- 
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gagement between his majesty’s fleet and 
the combined fleets of France and Spain, 
off Toulon, and of the lieutenants of his 
majesty’s ship the Dorsetshire, then aboard, 
and of all other officers who are, or shall 
be, charged with any misconduct in that 
action, and to try them for the same; and 
that his majesty would be pleased to ap- 
point a proper person or persons to collect 
all the evidence necessary for the trials of 
the said several commanders and officers, 
and to prosecute them effectually, in or- 
der to bring those to condign punishment, 
through whose misconduct it shall be 
found that such discredit has been brought 
upon his majesty’s arms, the honour of the 
nation sacrificed, and such an opportunity 
lost of doing the most important service to 
the common cause.” | 
Ordered, 1. That the said Address be 
resented to his majesty by the whole 
Honse: 2. That the Resolutions, yesterday 
reported from the said committee, and then 
agreed to by the House, be humbly laid 
before his majesty, at the same time that 
the said Address shall be presented to hiv 
majesty. 


Debate in the Commons on the Address 
Jor Courts-Martial on Matthews, Lestock, 
&c.*] April 9. Upon the motion made 
in the Committee for the preceding Reso- 
lutions, the following Debate took place :+ 


* From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


+ The following is from the MS. ParLraMEn- 
tary JournaL of the Hon. PHILIP 
YORKE. 


April 9. Inthe Committee of Enquiry. 


G. Grenville compliments the Com- 
mittee on the impartiality and attention 
with which they have gone through this 
long evidence, that a regard to truth and 
justice alone has prevailed through the 
Enquiry, neither favour nor prejudice to 
persons ;—wishes the example and influ- 
ence of a prince of the blood may bring 
back spirit and conduct to our armies 
abroad, and the terror and consequences 
of this Enquiry restore discipline and cou- 
rage to the fleet. Has three Resolutions 
to offer, as general conclusions upon what. 
they have heard at the bar. Ifthe Com- 
mittee think fit to agree to them, shall be 
for appointing a select one to draw up a 
state of the evidence from the Minutes, 
with an Address to the king that such per- 
sons as the House shall please to name, 

[4M] | | 
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Mr. Nugent ; 


Sir; though I doubt not but there 
are many whose extensive views, both of 
the causes and consequences of the late 
miscarriage, must enable them to set be- 


may be tried in the strictest manner. 
Moves the three Resolutions about the 
miscarriage. 
_ Mr. Fox. Dislikes a Representation, 
very difficult to state the evidence exactly, 
considering the manner it has been taken 
in, the several examinations not read over 
to the persons before they left the bar. 
Has another reason much stronger; every 
body must have observed that the wit- 
nesses were ready to say any thing to the 
prejudice of one side (Lestock’s), very 
averse to confess any thing that made 
ainst the other, (Matthews:) hopes this 
false notion of honour will not infuence 
them, when they appear before a court- 
martial, and that they will bchave more 
ingenuously than they did here; fears if 
their evidence is printed, they will think 
themselves tied down by it at all events, 
This has great weight with him; is for a 
general Address to desire courts-martial 
may be held on such persons by name as 
they, (the Committee) shall judge most 
‘ blame-worthy. 
_ Mr. Pelham. Has attended impartially 
to the evidence, is ripe for these Resolu- 
tions, which are undeniably true ; not ripe 
yet for personal censures. Differs with 
Fox throughout, in part with Grenville, is 
against naming particulars, shall feel an 
uneasiness when he comes to that; afraid 
it may be attended with ill effects, to cen- 
sure unless we undertake to make out a 
charge against them. Is for drawing up a 
Representation, and concluding with a re- 
quest to the crown, that such persons as 
appear culpable by the evidence may be 
tried. Believes the design of every gen- 
tleman will be answered by this method, 
and the inconveniences of putting personal 
questions avoided. | | 
Mr. Winnington. Gets up with diffi- 
dence: a trial is ordered for the vice ad- 
miral; believes the admiral will desire to 
be tried. Sees no reason to name either 
of them, but is not against naming the 
captains, Is againstprinting the evidence 
for Fox’s reasons, It will take up much 
time to do with exactness, and the session 
draws near a conclusion. 
' Several others spoke, as Nugent before 


- Grenville, who talked of a acs 
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fore the House in a more affecting mariner 
the errors which preceded it, and the evils 
which with great reason may be expected 
to follow it, and whose long acquaintance 
with parliamentary proceedings must qua- 
lify them, in a particular manner, to pro- 


and bills of penalties, Bowes who was for 
an extraordinary commission to try the of- 
fenders, Philips, Lyttleton and Ellis, but 
nothing further was opened as to the me- 
thod of proceeding. So it was agreed to 
vote the three Resolutions, and refer the 
consideration of what remained to be done 
till next day. | 

I will just observe here, that as to one 
controverted point, the reeving the Nep- 
tune’s topsails, admiral Matthews told a 
friend of mine (and he would have done 
right to have said it in the House,) that 
whether Mr. Lestock reeved or no at that 
time was no part of the charge against 
him, for it blew a squall then, and he be- 
lieved he might do the same. What lam 
apt to imagine is, that the vice admiral 
apprehending a squall was coming on, 
ordered men to go up, to lower the 
topsails, but it passing over, they came 
down again without reeving. If I mistake 
not, lieutenant Fortesque was the only 
man who swore positively, that he saw 
the Neptune sailmg under reeved top- 
sails. 


April 10. In the Committee of Enquiry. 


I did not come in till Mr. Fox (whose 
behaviour throughout this enquiry did him 
great credit) had moved the Resolution 
for an Address to the king to direct courts- 
martial to be held upon the two admirals, 
six of the captains, the four lieutenants of 
the Dorsetshire, and any others concerned 
in the miscarriage. This drew on a long 
debate, upon a motion of Vyner’s, second- 
ed by sir John Bruce, that admiral Mat- 
thews’s name should be left out. Those 
who spoke on that side of the question, 
were col. Bladen, lerd Granard, lord G. 
Graham, the Attorney General, Winning- 
ton, Mr. Pelham, and general Oglethorpe. 
Fox was supported by T. Gore, Cotton, 
lord Cornbury, Grenville, Legge, lord 
Coke, marquis of Hartington, the Speaker, 
and sir John Philips. It was said in the 
admiral’s behalf, that he had shewn great 
judgment and zeal for the service, in bear- 
ing down as he did upon the Real, in 
order to prevent the combined fleet from 
escaping, as well as behaved with distin- 


guished bravery during the action. That 


t 
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pose adequate remedies to our intestine 
evils, and certain preservatives from ex- 
ternal dangers; yet as this appears to me 
3 time which calls for the assistance of 
every mgn who is ambitious of the honest 
fame of patriotism, I cannot think that it 


the first night was more usefully employed 
im repairing the damages sustained in the 
battle, than in pursuing the enemy ; that 
in calling Lestock off chase on the chase 
on the 13th of February, a good deal 
must be referred tothe admiral’sknowledge 
ef the condition and circumstances of the 
fleet ; af worst it could only be an error of 
judgment, and if these mistakes were too 
nicely scrutinized, what man could be 
safe? Neither was it equitable to put the 
admiral on the same footing and include 
hin in the same question wi 
cowards, 


Lord Granard said, he thought it very | 


improbable we should get up with an 
enemy who sailed three foot to our one 
and were less damaged in their masts an 

rigging, for they made it a practice to 
fire at them, and we at the hulls of the 


ships. a 
. Pelham seemed to think the con- 
duct of the chase a doubtful matter, and 
that it would be for the admiral’s honour 
te have it enquired into, but did not see 
there was evidence sufficient before the 
committee to justify a recommendation to 
the crown to put the honourable person 
who bad the chief command of the fleet, 
his tria], which though some gentle- 
men had called no censure, he held to be a 
very grieyous one, particularly if con- 
nected with the 2nd and $rd.general Re- 
solutions, and the last words of the pre- 
gent question, and however violent the in- 
clination of the House might run for it, 
hoped he should be excused in refusing 
his assent, when he could not in con- 
science give it, and foresaw, at the same 
Aime, ill consequences from this method of 
proceeding, wherein we lumped together 
persons whose crimes, supposing them 
guilty, were of a different nature, without 
daying any particular charge. 
‘Admiral Matthews spoke in his own de- 
Sence; he assured the House he could not 
distinguish the behaviour of the 4 ships 
astern of him ; after lieutenant Bentley re- 
turned from the Dorsetshire, he saw her 
bear down, the exact distance he could 
not discern, but heard afterwards it was 
not pear enough: she had 4 guns dis- 
mounted, and men killed, “ 


a 


traitors and : 
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becomes me to suppress, by an unseason- 
able and timorous modesty, those senti- 
ments which I cannot but approve. 

We have now, Sir, heard all the evi- 
dences which have been produced on 


either side, and have declared our willing- 


As to the chase, he insisted upon his 
former arguments, the bad condition of 
his fleet and supposed danger from the 
Brest squadron, and did not doubt that 
upon his trial it would appear he had acted 
with skill and judgment, and not with that 
ignorance aad incapacity which had been 
objectéd to him. 

Those who were for including the Ad- 
miral, particularly Mr. Fox, argued thus; 
that if the pate his pame in the ques- 
tion was not founded on evidence, they 
should be more than impertinent in pro- 

osing it; that they were ready to allow 
Are. Matthews behaved gallantly, but was 
that the only quality to be expected in a 
commander? Were want of conduct, re- 
missness of discipline, gross marks of in- 
capacity to be passed over? What was 
there to hinder his seeing the cowardice 


| of the four captains when he was not en- 


gaged? And ¥ he did see it, he must be 
allowed to be inexcusable in not suspend- 
ing them on the spot. How partial and 
violent a proceeding was it to send home 
Lestockloaded with the whole odium of this 
miscarriage, when others were equally in 
fault, yet never called to the least account. 
It is a notorious fact, that for three hours 
11 ships of the line of England were op- 
posed to five Spanish; what is it in the 
power of numbers to do for us, when 
such a superiority does not operate? They 
believed it might not be prudent to chase 
the first night, but how does the evidence 
stand as to the manner of continuing and 
leaving it off? The admiral chases on the 
12th till 10 at night when he brings to, 


though he had the moon and the weather 


gage, he saiJs again at two in the morning 
of the 13th, recalls Lestock into the fleet 
at 9, when within five leagues of the 
enemy. If chasing till 10 and sailing at 
2 were right, how is bringing fo at 10 and 
leaving off at 9 to be defended? If the 
two last steps were well judged, how was 
chasing at all advisable? The admiral’s 


reasons prove tao much, that he ought 


not to have made any pursuit, but secured 
his majesty’s ships as soon as possible in 
Port-Mahon ;. certainly these contrarieties 
of conduct, this relaxation of discipline, de- 


served to be maturely enquired into by 
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ness to hear more, if more had been 
thought useful to a fuller knowledge; we 
have heard the charges and defences, pro- 
longed by intricate disquisition, and en- 
tanyled with innumerable circumstances, 
either of greater or less importance ; we 
have received the proofs of all the facts 
which have in any degree been thought 
worthy of our consideration, and the 
whole examination has been conducted 
with the impartiality of an assembly intent 
upon nothing but the discovery of truth, 
and with the patience of men, to whom no- 
thing can seem tedious that can promote 
the safety or honour of their country. 

It cannot be denied by the parties whose 
characters or fortunes are more imme- 
diately involved in this enquiry, that they 
have been treated with the highest degree 
of impartiality and candour; nor can the 
pu complain that its representatives 

ave either by idleness, or caprice, or ten- 
derness betrayed its interest ; since every 
one has been at liberty to produce all his 
evidence, and every evidence has been en- 
couraged to speak with freedom. All pri- 
vate considerations have been thrown 
aside as unworthy of regard in this great 
question, friendship and enmity have 
equally subsided, and every passion has 
been seen to give way to the love of truth, 
‘and the desire of justice. 

But though our enquiry has proceeded 
hitherto with the most laudable equality of 
conduct, yet it must be remembered that 
it has yet produced no effects, that it has 
roused but not satisfied the expectations of 
the people, and that if we should now re- 

‘mit our ardour, and suffer the miscarriage 
of our fleets to be forgotten, we shall only 
shew that we know our duty but will not 
practise it, and, instead of teaching future 
commanders the danger of neglecting their 
trusts, shall encourage them with the con- 
fidence of impunity, and shew that the ut- 


those who were the most competent 
judges. ‘The EFlouse passed no sentence ; 
but might be compared to a grand jury, 
which found the bills of indictment and 
put the party accused upon a legal trial. 
_A censure and a charge were two very 
different things. God forbid they should 
dcclare themselves ripe for the one, but 
they must be accounted bad judges of evi- 
dence, not to think there was foundation 
“for the other. 

Fox said, if Matthews was excepted, 
he would undertake to shew by much 
better reasons that Mr. Lestock-ought to 


i 
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most ardour of enquiry, and solemnity of de- 
liberation, produces no other consequence 
than a general expectation which is never 
to be gratified; that the resentment of this 


‘House is a cloud, which, however gloamy 


it may appear, will burst at last without 
thunder ; that the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain are either without the power of their 
ancestors, or without their resolution, and 
that their proceedings are idle forms and 
ostentatious trifles. ; 

It is therefore necessary to continue our 
deliberations-:upon the same principles on 
which they began, to rouse anew that zeal 
which long attention to this perplexed en- 
quiry may perhaps have relaxed, and to 
animate our resolution by the recollection 
of those motives by which it was originally 
kindled; it is proper to revolve in our 
minds the importance of this affair, and to 
reflect, without any partiality, how much 
our monarch and our country may suffer 
from negligence or indolence on this great 
occasion, that every motive may unite in 
oppcenen to the dread of fatigue, or the 
softness of personal regard, and that we 
may persevere in the pursuit of truth and 
the promotion of justice, without any en- 
cumbrance of petty considerations. 

If we consider, Sir, what ought always | 
to be esteemed of the highest importance, 
the honour of the crown, we éhall quickly 
find, that we cannot discover our lagaley 
by any action which may more justly claim 
the regard of our sovereign, than perse- 
verance in our present endeavours to de- 
tect the true cause’ of the late miscarriage 
of his fleets. It is well known that mo- 
narchs are honoured only in proportion as 
they are feared, and that they can be 
feared only because their arms are success- 
ful; for he who cannot punish will cer- - 
tainly be injured, and he who is either un- 
faithfully or ignorantly feared will not be 
able to punish. Military reputation is the 


be treated with the same distinction, who 
had pressed day and night for a trial from 
the first hour of his arrival, and had ob- 
tained it after long solicitation. 

Vernon objected to the admiral his not — 
calling councils of war pursuant to the 
practice of his predecessors, and never 
exercising the fleet agreeable to the print- 
ed instructions. But as the miscarriage 
could not be said to have proceeded from 
these instances of misconduct, no great 
stress was laid upon them by any body 
else. Ayesfor Vyner’s Amendment 78 5 
Noes 218; Majority 143. | 
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basis of power, and that prince, or that 
private man, will find fewest provocations, 
of whoni it is most generally believed that 
his resentment is to be feared. 

It is therefore in the highest degree ne- 
-cessary that if the sword of our sovereign 
has been rusted by long inaction, its edge 
. Should be restored by the care of this 
House ; that if military virtue, that virtue 
for which this nation has been so long re- 
nowned, begins to languish, it should be 
revived by just and certain distribution of 
censure and of honour; that negligence 
should be awakened by the dread of pu- 
nishment, and that bravery should be ani- 
mated by the prospect of reward; that our 
monarch may be made once more the 
great arbiter of the world, and that the 
ocean may again be subject to the domi- 
nion of England ; that our flag may strike 
terror into all nations that shall gaze upon 
it from their shores, and spread its in- 
fluence to the remotest corners of the 
world. : 

After having observed how much the 
honour of our sovereign demands our per- 
severance In the discussion of this great 
affair, it is surely not necessary to shew 
how much it is required by the interest of 
the nation ; for the interest of the nation, 
and the honour of the crown, are in 
reality nothing more than different ex- 

ressions of the same idea; they either 
amply the same things, or two things which 
.can never be separated, even in specula- 
tive contemplation. It is the interest of 
the nation, that our sovereign should be 
honoured, and our sovereign’s honour can 
only be advanced by the prosperity of the 
‘nation. 

But if for a moment we should try to 
consider them apart, and endeayour to 
draw particular motives to zeal from the 
love of our country distinctly sonaiderod. 
‘it is impossible to reflect a moment_with- 
out recollecting that the chief honour and 
- force of Great Britain is its naval strength, 
‘that all the wealth by which we are en- 
.abled to set the powers of the continent at 
defiance upon the borders of their own 
empires, is the effect of our trade; that 
our trade enables us to hire armies, to in- 
fluence nations, and to regulate the dis- 
‘posal of kingdoms; and that- this trade 
can only be supported by a naval power 
superior to that of the people who have 
so long endeavoured to rival: us, and who, 
since the produce of their soil, and the ha- 
bits of the inhabitants give them many ad- 
vantages, which we are hindered, either 
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by nature, or the insurmountable reluc- 
tance of our people, from obtaining, must 
in time engross the commerce of the 
world, if they are not restrained by the 
superiority of our strength. And there- 
fore it ought to be our first and our 
greatest political care to preserve our na- 
val honour unimpaired, and to recover 
any losses which by weakness, or accident, 
or corruption, we may at any time suffer 
upon that element, which we have for 
some ages been almost allowed to appro- 
priate, and on which our power and our 
bravery have been so often pre 

Let us, fherefore, through this whole 
transaction, remember that we are not 
now struggling for airy privileges, or un- 
necessary advantages, for wanton claim of 
nominal superiority, for superfluous domi- 
nions, or pompous titles, but for all that 
has hitherto made _us envied, courted, ad- 
mired or feared; that we are now endea- 
vouring to repair the dishonour of our na- 
val arms; a dishonour, which our enemies 
will endeavour to echo round the earth, 
and which, if we should omit to exert our 
power .and our zeal, will not fail to be 
made every day greater. Let us remem- 
ber that, when we are enquiring why our 
fleet has miscarried in an engagement with 
enemies not more numerous than our 
own forces, we are examining, why the 
foundations ef our empire have been 
shaken, and why our influence is about to 
cease for ever? Let us remember that we 
are superior to other nations, principally 
by our riches; that those riches are the 
gifts of commerce; and that commerce 
can subsist only while we maintain a naval 
force superior to that of other princes. 

A naval power, and an extended trade 
reciprocally produce each other ; without 
trade we oh ] want sailors for our ships of 
war, and without ships of war we shall soon 


discover that the oppressive ambition of our 


neighbours will not suffer us to trade. That 
ambition which at present) has embroiled 
the world, and which threatens to fill all 
the neighbouring countries with blood and 
desolation; will in a short time endeavour 
to obtain the means of executing its 
schemes, by possessing itself of that wealth 
by which it finds conquests so easily made 


which produces triumphs without dangers, 


and extends dominion without bloodshed ; 
and as this wealth flows only through the 
channels of trade, the disturber of man- 


‘kind will endeavour not only to divert the 


rivulets, but to seize the fountain, and es- 
tablish,his power beyond-the possibility of 


~— 
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opposition, by engrossing that which alone 
can furnish the means of opposing him. 

It is not, therefore, only for fame that 
we are now contending ; the loss of naval 
reputation is not to be avoided, merely 
upon the common principles which influ- 
ence every man to desire honour rather 
than reproach; its consequences extend 
to the more essential parts of our happi- 
~ ness, and influence our independence, our 
properties, and our lives; for if our trade 
be lost, who can inform us how long we 
shall be suffered to enjoy our laws or our 
liberties, our estates, or our religion? 
Without trade, what wealth shall we pos- 
sess? and without wealth, what alliances 
can be formed ? | 

But in this enquiry we may extend our 
views yet farther, and consider ourselves 
not only a sinspecting the behaviour of our 
seamen, but as endeavouring to revive 
every kind of military virtue; that virtue 
without which no state can be long either 
happy or great, and of which the visible 
declension has therefore been always con- 
sidered as the certain fore-runner of 
speedy ruin.- That. our military skill 

uld decline in a long interval of war is 
always tobe expected; for who will study 
those rules, which he has no opportunity 
of using, or busy himself in acquiring 
knowledge, which can give him no supe- 
riortty or distinction, since it cannot be 
knewn that he possesses it? But that the 
genius of the nation should lose its vigour, 
and that courage as well as art should be 


lost among us; that we should be not only 


‘unable to obviate, but afraid to encounter 
danger ; and that we should become the 


scorn of those whom our name used 


formerly to terrify, is surely not to be 


thought of without indignation, or without 
resolutian te search out the causes of such | 


destructive depravity ; a depravity, which 
cannot be suppesed to be the effect of in- 
action only, siace it was never known to 
be produced by it in any former time. 
We have fonmerly enjoyed a long conti- 
muance of peace, but have returned to the 


Joattle with our ancient intrepidity, though 


wot with eur former address, and have 
taught our foes in all foregoing times that 
we had hearts though we wanted disci- 
pline. ven those who by leng expe- 
rience ef war were enabled ito resist us, 
were yet compelled toapplaud our bravery, 
and though we have sometimes been de- 
feated, we have till now never been de- 
spised. : 
‘This fatal alteration of our chargcter re- 
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guires all our sagacity and all our atten- 
tion. Cowardice is the greatest crime that 
can be committed against the public: and 
a nation of cowards can never hope either 
for quiet or for freedom. A nation of 
cowards is indeed such aterm of reproach 
as might be hoped incapable of applica- 
tion, and which surely every nation must 
be desirous of averting from itself; yet, if 
we consider how much all the arts emas- 
culating the mind have been of late pro- 
moted, and how industriously those no- 
tions have been propagated, which tend to 
destroy all regard but to immediate self- 
interest, it may be reasonably concluded 
that there are some at least who do not 


'| think general cowardice a public calamity, 


The numberless corruptions which have 
crept into public transactions, and private 
life, and which tend all to one point, and 
form the complicated cause of universal 
cowardice, though it ought, as soon as we 
have any rest from immediate disasters, to 
be our great care to detect and eradicate 
them, it is not at present necessary to 
mention; for our distress requires the 
operation of more active and violent re- 
medies, We ought not to ‘amuse our- 
selves at present with enquiring after re- 
mote or contingent causes, but endeavour 
to counter-work them, whatever they ma 
be, and to make that selfishness whic 
predominates among us, operate in favour 
of the public, by the steady and honest 
application of hopes and terrors, and teach 
those whom we intrust with the safety of 
the public, that it is less hazardous to do 


their duty than to neglect it. 


This is the only expedient by which our 
naval honour can be restored, our trade 
preserved, -and. our military virtue re- 
vived ; and this expedient is in our own 
power. For this it is necessary that we 
declare our sentiments of this fatal trans- 
action, in a signal manner, and that we 
make use of such terms as that all delin- 
quents may be included, and none may — 
have oe to boast of exemption, or to 
complain of nalignity. 

That such a methed is both just and 
expedient will hardly be denied; for, 
notwithstanding the obscurity and oppo- 
sition of the evidence which we have 
heard, it is impessible not to discover that 
much more might have been done in the 
late ex nt,.and that our enemies are 
indebted for their escape to our folly and 
misconduct, rather than their own coy- 
rage. From all the witnesses which have. 
been examined, it has appeared that many 
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faults have been committed in the con- 
duct of the navy; though perhaps it may 
not be equally evident to whom those 
faults are to be imputed; and that duty 
in gencral was neglected, though that 
neglect is charged upon different per- 
sons. 

If we consider the state of the fleet be- 
fore the battle, we have reason to com- 
plain of such neglect of naval discipline as 
may justly be censured: for the fleet was 
never exercised, by forming the line of 
battle, which, if we pay any regard to the 
practice of those seamen who have raised 
the glory of our country to the height at 
which it remained till the day of this fatal 
engagement, is indispensably necessary, 
as the only way of teaching the officers 
and seamen the rules which they are to 
observe in battle, and of qualifying them 
to attack with force, or rctreat with safety. 
In consequence of this neglect, it is be- 
yond controversy certain, that the fleet 
never was drawn up in a line on the day 
of battle; and it is to be conceived that 
the greatest part of the succcss of our 
enemies may be justly imputed toa dis- 
orderly and unskilful manner in which they 
were assaulted. These are instances of 
ignorance, or of omission, which surely 
deserve our attention, though nothing 
more had appeared to require an exami- 
nation. : 

But we have, Sir, undoubtedly, suffi- 
cient reasons for believing that many other 
mistakes were committed on that unhappy 
day, and that the whcle battle was one 
continued violation of all the rules of war. 
Nor can it be thought that any single man 
is to be charged with the miscarriage, to 
which it is apparent that many contri- 
buted. From all the various accounts 
which the different witncsses have given 
of the battle, it appears that most of the 
ships continued through the whole at 
such a distance from the enemies, that 
they could only hear the fire without feel- 
{ng their bullets; and that they amused 
themselves with the appearance of a battle, 
in which they did not in reality engage, 
and spent those vollies upon the air and 
the water, which might have pierced the 
opposite squadrons ‘and sunk our rivals to 
the bottom. Those who thought it their 
duty to approach nearer to their adversa- 
ries, and who really endeavoured to serve 
their country, found themselves abandoned 
by their associates, and retired, notwith- 
standing their bravery, in despair of being 
seconded. ; = 8 
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These, Sir, are the crimes, and these 
the effects, which require our censure, and 
such censure as may leave the public no 
room to suspect that military crimes are 
indulged by connivance, or national mis- 
fortunes regarded with indifference. From 
the resolution of this day is to be expected 
the reparation of that miscarriage, which 
has mabe te so much dishonour upon our 
arms, and the revival of that spirit in our 
navy, which we hope to see roused in the 
land forces by the presence of his Royal 
Highness, who, with a generosity becoming 
his rank and his genius, is now about to 
expose his person to the hazards of war. 
The resolution of this day, Sir, will shew 
how the public expects that those men 
should beliave, who are entrusted in a battle 
with the honour, the weltare, and the 
commerce of their country, with what 
caution commanders are to direct, and 
with what exactness obedience ought to 
be paid. 

But that we may not scem attentive only 
to guilt, and insensible of merit; that 
every motive which operates upon the 
heart of man may be employed for the 
recovery of our fame, and the re-establish- 
ment of our power, I hope it will be pro- 
posed that rewards shall be conferred, as 
well as punishments inflicted, and that the 
gratitude of England will not be found 
less conspicuous than its resentment. One 
captain,* Sir, at least, has been mentioned, 
whom all confess to have deserved the 
greatest honours; but that ardour of brave- 
ry, which merited, has unfortunately pre- 
vented them. He has, however, a greater 
reward than it is in the power of the most 
grateful to confer, the happiness of dying 
for his country, the honour of being la- 
mented by every man of virtue, and of 
being numbered, Sir, by you among the 
greatest ornaments of your family. <A 
motion, Sir, for these purposes appears to 
me so necessary that, if no person better 
qualified for so important an undertakin 
shall rise on this occasion, I shall think it 
my duty to propose to the House such 
terms as shall appear to me most clear, 
emphatical, and comprehensive, and hope 
to have the assistance of all those who 
desire the fy pee of our honour, and 


the revival of our virtue. : 


Mr. George Grenville : 
Sir; I suppose all who have heard 


* Captain Cornwall, brother to the Chair. | 
man of the Committee. = 
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the hon. gentleman will agree with me, 
that he has discovered a very laudable 
zeal for the honour of the British arms, 
' that he has justly represented the conse- 

uences which we have to dread from the 

iminution of our naval power, or the re- 
proach of cowardice: that he has shewn, 
with great strength, how much our force 
may be weakened, and our reputation im- 

aired by the late miscarriage of his ma- 
jesty’s fleets; that he has very properly 
endeavoured, at the same time, to fill us 
with just indignation against those, who- 
ever they may be, to whom this destructive 
event is to be imputed; and that he has 
shewn himself equally qualified’ to con- 
vince the reason, or to move the pas- 
sions. 

I am, for my part, convinced that he 
has by no means indulged himself in any 
unreasonable sallies of rhetoric, and that 
he has not exaggerated the calamity of 
this fatal miscarriage beyond thetruth. I 
am of opinion that his fears and his resent- 
ment are equally just, and that he has re- 
presented to us no consequences but such 
as may very justly be expected, nor ad- 
vanced any reasons for obviating them but 
such as cannot be controverted. 

Nothing is more natural than that our 
enemies, in the triumph of their success, 
though they have nothing to boast but 
that they have been able to escape de- 
struction, may be incited to insult us on 
the ocean, and consider themselves as 
qualified to dispute with us that empire, 
of which we have been so long persuaded 
to believe ourselves possessed without a 
-rival; that they may attack our fleets of 
trade, or make descents upon our colonies; 
that they may form schemes of confining 
us to our own island, and of engrossing the 
continent; that they may now think them- 
selves secure of universal success, since 
they have added to their power at land, 
wich is‘ confessedly great, such a naval 
force as, if it be not able to obtain victo- 
ries, has yet been found sufficient for de- 
fence, and which, though it cannot be able 
to invade us, may at least secure them- 
selves from insult, and oppose the utmost 
force that we can bring against them. 

That these hopes are just, Sir, I am far 
from asserting, but I suppose it cannot bé 
denied that they are natural. In all cases 
it will be found that those who have per- 
formed more than they expected, will 
please themselves with a high opinion of 
their own abilities, and be ready to en- 
gage in undertakings, of which, before 
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their late success, they would perhaps have 
trembled at the thought. That our ene- 
mies should form false ideas of their own 
strength, may apppear at the first view of 
no great importance; but if it be consider- 
ed how much courage depends upon hope, 
and how much in war may be effected by 
courage, it will be found that whatever 
raises the hope of enemies contributes to 
make them more formidable; and that, 
since the events of war are, as the present 
occasion of debate may sufficiently inform 
us, such as are not to be regularly predict- 
ed from consideration. of the strength of 
the contending powers, every attempt 
against us produces some degree of dan- 
ger, and therefore we can never be secure 
till our reputation on the sea is such as 
that no nation may dare to fit out a fleet 
against us. The re-establishment of our 
naval reputation has been therefore very 
judiciously recommended by the hon. gen- 
tleman: and as our reputation can be re- 
covered. only by the renovation or im- 
provement of our discipline, it seems ne- 
cessary that the most exact .and solemn 
scrutiny should be made into the conduct 
of those, to whom it appears to the House 
that the miscarriage of the fleet may justly 
be imputed. 

That this scrutiny may be made with 
that dignity which becomes the import- 
ance of the affair, and the efficacy which 
the welfare of seaieh demands, it is 
necessary that some Resolutions should be — 
formed by us, in consequence of the exami- 
nation in which we have been so man 
days so ardently engaged. AndasI think 
Ihave some Resolutions to propose that 
are liable to very few objections, I cannot 
but hope that I shall be pardoned for offer- 
ing them, since the rejection of them ma 
incite some person, better enabled by his 
experience or wisdom, to propose others 
which may be of greater advantage to the 
great cause in which we are now engaged, 
the recovery of the honour of our country, 
and the increase of its power. I move, 
Sir, thatit be resolved by thecommittee, Ist, 
«‘ That at the time ofthe late engagement, 
his majesty’s fleet was superior in force to 
the combined fleets of Spain and France.” 
To this Resolution, I believe, no objection- 
can be made, since it contains nothing 
more than a plain declaration of a fact 
equally notorious to our friends, to our 
enemies, and to ourselves. The second 
Resolution which I shall propose is, ‘‘ That 
the miscarriage of his majesty’s fleet was 
highly detrimental to the honour of his. 
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arms, to the common cause, and to the 
‘interest of these kingdoms.”? This, like- 
‘wise, is @ Resolution which will, I hope, be 
admitted with very little difficulty; for it 
cannot be doubted but that the courage of 
our enemies was raised, and that of our 
friends depressed by this miscarriage, nor 
tan it require any proof that in war it is 
detrimental to suffer a defeat. The third 
Resolution, which I think it necessary to 
move, is, “* That there is reason to appre- 
hend, from the evidence that has been be- 
fore us, that the said miscarriage is to be 
imputed to a misconduct and misbehaviour 
in some of the commanders and officers of 
his majesty’sfleet.”? This Resolution may 
be likewise admitted without opposition ; 
since, if it be evident that the British fleet 
was superior in force to that of our ene- 
mies, it is not very apparent how it could 
maiscarry, unless by the cowardice or igno- 
rance, negligence or treachery of one or 
more of its commanders. 

if these Resolutions be admitted as mo- 
tives to a more exact and severe enquiry, 
it will be proper that, when they are re- 
ported to the House, a motion should be 
made for an Address to. his majesty,'that 
he would be pleased to order a Court 
Martial to be held, that this affair may be 
at length completely examined by those 
whose employments enable them to judge 
of military conduct, that our reputation 
may be rescued from utter extinction, by 
a timely revival of the discipline of the 
navy, and an establishment of that subor- 
dination, without which forces are cum- 
berous multitudes, and strength serves only 
to destroy itself. : 

This appears to me the method which, 
at the same time that it is. most easy, is 
most likely to be efficacious; nor can I 
foresee any objection that can speciously 
be made against it, unless that it may be 
thought expedient to name those to whom 
the committee may have reason to believe 
that the miscarriage of the fleet ought to 
be imputed. If it shall be thought neces- 
sary to name them, IJ shall not obstruct the 
deliberations of the committee by man 
arguments against it; but however, as it is 
often more commodious to preclude ob- 
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it will be proper to examine, in the first 
place, into the causes of the miscarriage of 
the fleet; an examination which cannot 
be condueted with entire freedom, when 
the representatives of the people have 
already determined, not only that it is to 
be imputed to ntisconduct, but have point- 
ed out the officers by name, whose conduct 
is to be particularly censured. Though 
such a nomination should notbe allowed to 
injure any of those who are thus selected 
out for trial, it will at least give others, 
who are perhaps equally criminal, an op- 
portunity of escaping. For the court will 
very readily remember that there is no 
necessity for extending. its jurisdiction be- 
yond the purposes for which it was called ; 
and when those who are to be tried are 
particularly named, it cannot be expected 
that they will look out for more criminals, 
or affect to discover farther than the com- 
mittee. If we leave them at large, they 
may perhaps think their honour endan- 
gered by overlooking any notorious breach 
of naval discipline, or suffermg any atro- 
cious violation of duty to pass unpunished ; 
but if we point out the criminals, they will 
look upon us as the informers, and them- 
selves as the judges, and conclude, that it 
ig our business to produce accusations, and 
theirs only to examine them when they 
are brought. __. 

_ There is likewise another reason which 


inclined me to.avoid the nomination of 


particular officers. It is very desirable 
that, in a case of this importance the com- 
mittee should be unanimous; and unani- 
mity, though it may be obtained from rea- 
sonable ant honest men, when only general 
propositiohs are to be examined, is scarcely 
to be hoped, when the debate descends to 
the private interests of particular men. 
Every one will then feel either some de- 
gree of vicious or of virtuous partiality ; 
every man will find himself either willin 

to pursue an enemy, or to shelter a friend, 
and his passions will sometimes prejudice 
his judgment, at other times batter his re- 
solution. He that believes, without any 
difficulty, that the fleet could not have 
miscarried but by misconduct, will be yet 
slow in admitting that the man, by whose 


jections than to answer them, I shall pre-| misconduct dishonour has been brought 
 gume to offer the reasons which hindered | upon the British arms, was he with whom 
me from naming particular persons in the ; he has lived in long familiarity, whom he 
Resolutions which I have now proposed. | has endeared to himself by a continued in- 
It may be considered, that a bare no- | terchange of kindness, and of whom per- 
‘ mination may be thought in some measure | haps, by long experience, he has been 
to preclude the enquiry for which the! persuaded to entertain the highest esteem, 
House is to address his majcsty, in which or whose faults, by accidental fondness, he 
(VOL. XULJ | [aN] 
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has been hindered from discovering. There 
is no man exempt from passion, and there 
_ are very few whose passions are not the 
chief motives of their. opinions and theif 
conduct. And therefore where unayimity 
is to be gah tori and the causes 
which are most likely to awaken it, are 
very carefully to be excluded, lest the re- 
gard which the public claims from us 
should be lgst in private considerations ; 
and lest, while we too much remember 
that we are friends to particular persons, 
we should forget that we’ are also the re- 
presentatives of the people. 

But, there is likewise another reason for 
which it appears to me improper to name 
the particular men whose conduct we may 
desire to be examined. The evidence, 
whieh we have spent so much time in col- 


lecting, and upon which we are to found 


the Resolutions which shall be reperted to 
the House, is not, by any means, so con- 
sistent as might be hoped and wished, nor 
“is it easy to determine, among the nume- 
sous contradictions which have been pro- 
duced, what judgment ought to be made 
of the conduct of many of those who have 
been named at our bar. It is, therefore, 
in af Ls apnlay more eligible to recom- 
mend only the farther examination of this 
great affair, by such Resolutions as contain 
in them nothing invidious, partial, or se- 
vere, and which therefore may be admitted 
with general concurrence, than by men- 
tion! 
such tes in the House, as may retard 
the precess of the enquiry, and destroy the 
effects of all our deliberations. 


Mr. Henry Fox : ~ 


_ Sir; the Resolutions proposed by 
the hon. gentleman are so reasonable and 
so proper, that I think it my duty to rise 
up in order to declare how readily I shall 
concur in them. The observation which 
he has made 
ineonsistencies of the witnesses which have 
been heard on this occasion, is such as 
cannot be denied to be just ; and the con- 
sequences which he has drawn from it are 
sufficiently authorised both by nature and 
by experience. It cannot be doubted that 
where there can no proof be offered which 
will force conviction, and where every: tes- 
timony has been invalidated by counter- 
evidence, many opinions must be admitted, 
with regard to the conduct of individuals, 
which, however destructive of each other, 
may be yet defended with arguments 
@qually plausible, and supported by evi- 


Me, 
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rticular men, to give occasion to 


upon the contradictions and’ 


We! 


dence equally credible; and therefore 
almost every one will judge according to 
his inclination. Nor will it be reasonable 
to censure such decisions ; for inclination 
may be very lawfully indulged when there 

ars no sufficient reason for i 
it. Such contrariety of opinions as ma 
therefore be reasonably believed to prevail 
in this House, makes it necessary to 
pose resolutions contained in general terms, 
which can therefore admit of little doubt 
or debate; and such are those now offered 
by the hon. gentleman. That these Reso- 
lutions are all evident is incontestable ; 
and it cannot, I think, be affirmed thas 
they contain any thing superfluous, or in- 
decent; and as they may, therefore, be, 
in my opinion, very properly reperted, I 
now second the motion. | 


Mr. Vyner : 


Sir; I hope the importance of the 
affair now under our. consideration, will 
not so influence our passions or confound 
our understandings, but that, amidst our 
indignation at the miscarriage which has 
been represented, and represented with 
truth and justice, as extremely injurious to 
our reputation, and detrimental to our af- 
fairs ; amidst the resentment, which the. 
diminution of our military glory has 
kindled, and the eagerness with which we 
are endeavouring to obviate the conse- 
quences of this great misfortune, we shal] 
be careful to make the distinction which 
equity demands between those who by 
their wickedness, or their ignorance, 
brought these evils upon their country, 
and those who, by the exertion of the 
greatest courage and skill endeavoured to 
prevent them; between those who may 
be reasonably suspected of having pre- 
ferred their own safety to their honour 
and their country, and those who have 
openly exposed themselves in the per- 
formance of their duty toe the utmost 
hazards. | " 
. This distinction is, in my opinion, not 
sufficiently regarded in the third-Resolu- 
tion, in which it is affirmed, that this mis- 
carriage appears to have been produced 
by the fault of some of the commanders ; 
an expression implying a censure, which 
I cannot think just, and in which there- 
fore I cannot concur. It is well known 
that there were in the fleet not more than | 
three persons, to whom the title of com- ' 
mander can properly be given; of these, 
one is without censure, ‘without accusa- 
tion, and without suspicien. The censure, 
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therefore, which .is contained in this posi- 
tion, since it evidently includes more than 
one, must fall upon the vice-admiral and 
the admiral. This indiscriminate accusa- 
tion of two persons whose behaviour has 
been so remarkably opposite, will be found, 
upen reflection, not very defensible ; for 
the contrariety of their actions scarcely 
Jeaves it possible to suppose that both of 
them can be blamed with justice. The 
game reasons which may. incline us to 
condemn one admiral, must urge us with 
equal force to acquit the other; and if we 
‘would appear consistent with ourselves, 
whatever officers we may find it proper to 
bring to trial, we shall be obliged to con- 
fine the charge to one commander, unless 
we resolve to make a contradictory charge, 
and accuse one for fighting and the other 
for not fighting. 

But, to dwell no longer upon general 
reflections, what charge can, with the 
least ag of justice, be bro 
against chief admiral, or how has he 
been deficient in any part of his duty? 
What has been omitted by him from 
negligence, or declined from cowardice? 
How has he violated the trust conferred 
upon him? Or how can it be imputed to 
him, that the enemy escaped destructien ? 
If we recollect the evidence which has 
been given, we shall find nothing in his 
conduct, that can give us the least reason 
to doubt either his honesty or his courage. 
With vegerd to his fidelity, no suspicion 
has been indeed started ; and therefore 
would be rfluous, as well as invidious, 


to attempt te justify him; aad with re- | to 


gard te his bravery, it seems equally supe- 


rior to censure, and vindication is there- 


fore equally needless. Letany one figure. 
' $0 eral man warm withthe icy of 


his country, and governed by the strictest 
rules of honour and integrity, sent out 
against the ic enemies, exposed to all 
the hazards a fatigues of war, 
having endured ali the solicitudes of his 


high trust, all the disturbance of incessant. 


wigilance, and all the hazards of hostile 
be ret at his return te that court, 

ich he had so zealously served, involved 
am a general censure with cowards, or 


with traitors, for a miscarriage which he 


with his utmost care endeavoured to pre- 


went. This is a case, which no man can. 
before his own imagination, without 


eeling the utmoet emotions of indignation 
end resentment. And yet this will be 
without controversy the case of the chief 
admiral, # these Resolutions be admitted -as 
they now stand. | 


and after: 
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Yet what reason.can be given, why the 
behaviour of the chief commander should 
be supposed to have contributed to the ill 
success of the fleet? Did he decline an 
kind of personal danger ? Did he omit 
any precaution that it was in his power to 
use? Did he not rush into the engage- 
ment with the utmost intrepidity? and 
would he not, if not hindered by accidents, 
which it was not in the power of bravery 
to prevent, have destroyed the strongest of 
the enemy’s ships? If this behaviour de- 
serves censure, | know not how it can be | 
possible to merit commendation; and € 
this gentleman must be censured, % can- 
not be expected that a commander of our 
fleet will easily be procured. 

If, therefore, we desire to support the 
honour of our couatry, and to promote 
the continuance or the increase of that 
naval strength, which has hitherto made 
us the support and terror of the neigh- 
pie gg apie not in to 

iscour bravery, and disgrace merit ; 
if we steal aoe uedes the appearance of 
establishing discipline, to level the treache- 
reus and the timorous, with the courage- 
ous and the honest, let us alter the Reso- 
lutions in such a manner, as that no re- 
proach may fall upon the chief com- 
mander. 

In order that it may appear who heve 
really deserved censure, and who have 
merited honours and rewards; that the 
conduct of every man who may have in-— 
curred suspicion may be distinctly and de- 
liberately examined ; that we may be able 

penetrate this mist of contradictions, 
and that truth mey be. at lesgth clearly 
discovered to us, i cannet think it impre- 
per that the evidence should be commu- 
nicated to the public; ner do I helieve 
ane admiral will, rte conduct is thus 
publicly displayed, either dread a trial, or 
want a esdicasion. | | 

Mr. Palhan :. 

Gir; as it is at last necessary to 
forma some resebutions with regard to the 
evidence, which has been offered, 1 cannet — 
but desire that. we should unanimously 
concur in the report which we shall make 
to the House. The Resolutions which have 
pcp oasis dai cha gl sangeet _ 
my opinion, sudh as v ro 
sancleod for the: eee burthoned with 
particulars, w naturally give occasion | 
te disputes, but are conceived in ge < 
terms, such as in some sense or Other may 
be understood confermably +o almost 

, 1 
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every man’s sentiments. The-assertions 
contained in these propositions are, that 
the fleets of his majesty was at the time of 
the late engagement superior to that of 
the enemies; that the defeat was disad- 


vantageous to the nation; and that it 


appears to the committee, that it may 


be justly imputed to the misconduct of- 


some of the commanders or officers. 
Thetwo first of these propositions are not 
disputable ; for all accounts have concur- 
red in the superiority of our armament, 
nor can it be doubted that the defeat was 
disadvantageous to the public. The third 
proposition may perhaps give occasion to 


controversy; but surely it cannot be de- 


nied that when a greater force is defeated 
by a smaller, there must be some degree 
of misconduct, which though perhaps it 
may not always be.such as deserves pu- 
nishment, yet cannot be denied to be a 
just occasion for enquiry; and nothin 

more than a farther enquiry is intended, 
in consequence of the Resolutions which 


have been proposed as the sense of this 


ouse, . 

The method proposed by the hon. gen- 
tleman is likewise’ such as deserves our 
approbation, since by referring the affair 


to a court ‘martial, we shall in effeet sub- 


mit it to his majesty, who is the proper 
supreme judge of military behaviour. But 
in order that he should proceed upon pro- 
per information, it seems necessary that 
the evidence which we have heard should 
be accurately digested, and that an ab- 
stract should be drawn up with the utmost 
care, and the most rigid impartiality, that 
no light may be wanting to guide him in 
those intricacies, in which the House and 
the nation have been so long bewildered. 


Mr. Henry Fox: 


Sir; though I cannot pretend to 
censure the hon. gentleman who spoke 


last but one, of whom I do not doubt but 


he speaks the sentiments of his heart, and 
who has, without controversy, the same 
right to declare his opinion which I have 
to oppose it; though I cannot but ap- 
plaud the warmth with which he has 
spoken, in defence of a person whom he 
believes to merit his esteem ; yet, as his 
opinion is directly contrary to mine, I 
hope he will not think that his appearance 
of confidence and ardour of vindication, 
_ ought to overpower that evidence by 

which my sentiments are determined, or 
that I ought to be silent, when I am not 
‘sopyinced, I should gladly declare my 
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concurrence with him in any of his pro- 
posals, if I could find them such as I could 
sincerely approve ; but having listened 
with the utmost impartiality and attention, 
I cannot prevail upon myself to believe 
that it will be for the advantage of the 
public, that we should make such altera- 
tion as he recommends, or that his argu- 
ments are of weight sufficient to destroy 
those notions which some members may 
have already adopted. His justification 
of the chief commander of our fleets, in 
the late unsuccessful engagement, has, in 
my pene ete vehemencethan strength; 
nor has it been sufficient to convince me 
that he ought to be distinguished, by any 
particular exception in the Resolutions 
which this committee shall think it proper 
to report; neither can I agree that the 
evidence which has appeared, gives him 


any such attestation, as sets his conduct, 


on this occasion, above the reach of cen- 
sure, or the necessity ofenquiry.  s_—s—isés 
How much my opinion differs from that 
of the hon. gentleman I need not now 
mention, because I take no pleasure in 
unnecessary invectives, or in wanton cen- 


‘sures. When I think it necessary that 


any partieular person should justify his 
behaviour before proper judges, I do not 
desire to make his defence less easy, by 
any new insinuations, or to blacken that 
character by satire, which I desire to see 
rise unsullied from the trial. I think it 
necessary that the admiral, like the sub- 
ordinate officers, should be summoned to 
explain his conduct, and hope that such 
an explanation will be produced, as that 
his friends may have reason to congratu- 
late him upon that enquiry, from which 
they now endeavour to exempt him. 

But that 1 may not appear to oppose 


| the hon. gentleman’s proposal only in ge- 


neral, without undertaking the defence of 
my own opinion; and that it may not be 
imagined that I desire to subject a com- 
mander of the first rank to the disgrace 
and danger of a trial, without. having, at 
least, in my opinion, sufficient objections 
to his Saadice: I am now willing, if it 
should be desired by his friends, to exhibit 
a charge against him. . And though 1 am 
equally remote from imagining that I can 
prove Him guilty, and from desiring to 
prove it, I doubt not but I shall very easily 
shew that, though he may be free from 
guilt, he is liable to suspicion. __ 

With regard to the proposal which has | 
been made for printing the evidence, as it 
has been offered at our bar, 1 cannot but 
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believe that, when it is considered, it will 
be found by no means proper. The com- 
plaint of the uncertainty and inconsistency 
of the testimonies which have been hitherto 
produced, is general and just; but how 
the doubts which this inconsistency may 
have raised, will be cleared by printing 
the evidence, I, for my part, am by no 
means able to discover. The usual me- 
thod of detecting a false evidence, and the 
most efficacious which the art of man has 
yet discovered, is that of repeating the 
same question at different times, and ex- 
amining whether the answers agree. But 
if we print the depositions, in order that 
the members of this House may consider 
them, the witnesses themselves will have 
the same opportunity; and as every one 
will resolve not to betray himself by con- 
tradictions, no future examination will 
have any other effect, than that of procur- 
ing a repetition of the assertions which 
have perhaps been hastily advanced, and 
might therefore hereafter be retracted. 
There is likewise another reason which 
may discourage the proposal, made by the 
right hon. gentleman, of drawing up a 
summary view or abstract of the evidence 
before us : a reason of such weight, in m 
Opinion, that, however others may be af 
fected, I shall certainly be influenced by 
it to decline any part in the undertaking. 
The affair now before us is an examination 
of the conduct of naval officers, in an en- 
gagement at sea. The witnesses who have 
given their evidence are seamen, and, 
either from custom, or from a real want of 
other words, have delivered their testimo- 
nies in the Janguage of their own art, a 
Janguage understood only by themselves, 
at least not understood by me, nor, I be- 
lieve, by any gentleman in the House, 
who has not had a naval education, and 
served by sea. The terms of:almost every 
art are unintelligible to those who never 
learned the business to which they are ap- 
propriated; and the terms of navigation 
seem to be more remote from common 
life than those of any other profession, as 
they are not only less.used, since there is 
not any use for them, except at sea, but 
as they imply ideas in themselyes entan- 
gled with calculations, and involved in 


ries. 

This difficulty is such as I cannot hope 
to see us able to surmount. In drawing 
up a of the evidence, we must 
make use of the expressions of the several 
witnesses, leaving out only the questions 
and answers which seem of essimportance, 
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or we must change their words, and digest 
the substance of the depositions in our own 
style. But I cannot discover how either 
of these methods can be practised to the 
advantage of the public, or how truth will 
be discovered, or justice promoted. I 
cannot find but that, which way soever 
we shall chuse, we shall embarrass our- 
selves with an useless labour, in which we 
may toil for a time, but from which no 
good effects can reasonably be hoped by 


If we change the words of the witnesses 
into language which, because we shall our- 
selves more readily apprehend its mean- 
ing, we shall be fnclined to think more 
easy in itself, and more convenient for 
others, we must first understand the words 
which we take upon us the task of inter- 
preting, which will be in itself no easy un- 
dertaking, but which, by the assistance of 
those who have been educated at sea, ma 
be at last possibly surmounted ; thoug 
even then the greatest part of the com- 
mittee, who are employed in collecting 
the evidence, must implicitly admit the 
instructions of others, and write what 
they rather believe than know to be true. 
This is not however the greatest objection 
to this method ; for every one knows how 
difficult it is to express the sentiments of 
another man in other words, without al- 
tering his meaning in some degree, with- 
out adding force to his manner, or taking 
it away, without changing some circum- 
stance, which others: may think of great 
importance, and without giving occasion 
to him whose sentiments are thus repre- 
sented, to complain that he is made to say 
what he never thought. 

If this be disingenuous and unreasone 
able on every occasion, it is certainly to 
be scrupulously avoided in enquiries of 
great importance, in which life and for- 
tune are in danger, and where no opinion 
con to truth can be admitted, without 
perverting or obstructing justice, and 
where justice cannot be violated or evaded, 
without injuring the’ public interest, and 
prin ceo ? the calamities of the national 
distress. If it be required that, when any 
man is charged with criminal opinions, the 
expressions in which he uttered them 
should be accurately exhibited; with equal 
reason may it be demanded, by any man 
who is endangered by the evidence of 
another, that the depositions should be 
preserved in their original state, lest the 
sense should be altered by the alteration 


of words, and lest. the digester should, 
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either from:‘kindness or enmity, or by |: 


negligence or vanity, reconcile contrarie- 
ties, and extenuate absurdities, and de- 
ptive the person accused of many objec- 
tions whioh he might make against the 
evidence, from their own testimonies. 
This would undoubtedly be objected 
and maintained, and therefore there would 
be a continual necessity of recurring to 
the original evidence; so thet after much 
study, much embarrassment, and much 
controversy, we shall at length have the 
vexation to find that we have laboured to 
no pu , that we have been rolling awa’ 
difficul ties which will every moment 
down upon us, and that we have in reality 
only given occasion to new controversies, 
by the means which we have used to free 
ourselves from them. This will be the 
Certam and the natural conse of 
whanging the terms which have been made 
use of by the witnesses; and , 
quences will be, I suppose, sufficient to 
deter us from any such design. But whe- 
ther any greater advantage will arise from 
the other method of contracting the depo- 
sitions, by which the less momentous ques- 
tions will be thrown aside, and only the 
n ry part of the evidence retained, is 
mow to be considéred. And I caynot but 
express some fear that a little considera- 
tion will convince us of the uselessness 
likewise of this proposal, however, at a 
ight view, promising and speci 


specious. 
is first td be remembered, that we | 


have already agreed that a great of 
the depositions is unintelligible, antl that 
therefore .it will be by no means easy 
discover what advantage will be gained 
_ giaking an abstract, which even those who 

have drawn it up are not able to explain. 
An unintelligible abstract ef unmteligible 
evidence is a performance that can very 
little enlighten those whose curiosity may 
incline them to peruse it, or who may ima- 

ee ee It is not 
Rkeiy, perhaps not possible, that the 
sbcidguicnt-ahedld ibe lees obscure than 
the dager tbr since sometimes @ 
question of less importance, which will be 
omitted, has given rise to questions of the 
wtmost moment, and must therefore be of 
great use to explain the answer which was 


given. : 

It is likewise to be enquired, befove we 
engage in this undertaking, how those, 
who do not understand either the question 
or the answer, shall be able to distinguish 
those which are of more im ee from 
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such conee- | 


to 
ed by | alread 
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eal shall be made, when the abstracters 

chance to differ in their sentiments ; 
which is more likely to happen frequently, 
as they must proceed without much know- | 


edge of the affairs which they are endea-_ 


vouring to relate. 

But though all these obstacles should at 
last be surmounted, and such an abstract 
should be drawn as might satisfy the com- 
mittee and the House, it would probably 
be very far from giving equal content -to 
the men whose honour, or whose lives are 
involved in our A pase on this occa- 
sion. They would perpetually complain 
of misrepresentations ; would e that 
many things necessary to their vindication 
were neglected or forgotten; would en- 
deavour to fix a charge of partiality upon 
the compilers ; and, as in the former case, 
would, whenever they were not satisfied 
with the abstract, appeal, with confidence, 
to the original depositions; and as their 

al could not be denied te be reason- 

e, we should at last find our compen- 
dium of no use but to multiply debates, 
and hinder our proceedings. —~ 
These are great, and, perhaps, invinci- 
ble ts against an ct of the 
evidence; but most important objec- 
tion # that which I have already nention- 
ed, the danger of entangling the witnesses 


in their own depositions, and of obligin 
’ . 4 


them not to rectify, but asser- 
tions, by laying them before the public 
end putting H in every man’s power to re- 
proach them with centradiction, if ia any 
of the future examinations they should de-— 
viate from the testimony which they have 


y given. a 
it be, perhaps, d thet the wit- 
Sizes who contnadicts imself is condemned 
by that contradiction, and that he ought to. 
be marked out to the public, as a wretch 
unio of credit or of regard. This is, 
indeed, true, if the falshood of testimony 
proceeds from deliberate corruption; # a 
witness contradicts his own conscience, or 
takes a reward to accuse innocence, or de- 
fend guitt. Bat the same severity would 
not be just against him who commite an 
error, by surprise, or inattention, or want 
of presence of mind, before a greater as- 
sembly than he ever saw before, or 8 
sudden combination of ideas, which he had 


are desired will be 
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impropricties or mistakes, as ma 

init Gonsistahk with a design io ducover 

truth. And I am not certain that every 

ae in this House might not be con- 
ned by his own depositions, if he was 

obliged to answer before a pL eae 

upon a complicated affair, w 

not conceive in its whole extent, every 

question which a multitude of examiners 


enquiring with opposite designs might 


think it proper to _ him. 

It appears, therefore, to me necessary, 
for the sake of truth, to conceal from the 
Stat the evidence which has been given. 

or we cannot but suppose that the wit- 
nesses ae hired! to recollect the facts, 
upon which they expect to be re-examined, 
and rectify jhe inaneurscies which in the 
confusion of the first enquiry might h 
pen to escape them. And as it would 
cruel to charge them with corruption, for 
any circumstantial deviations from their 
first allegation ; so it would be improper 
to oblige them to repeat, what they now 
are ready to acknowledge a mistake, if 
that acknowledgment can be made with- 
out danger; and without danger it must 
be, if we do not embarrass them by a pre- 
Cipitate publication. It therefore, Sir, is 
my opinion, that no Resolutions can be 
less liable to objection on all sides, than 
those which. are offered by the hon. gen- 
tleman, and that all the alterations which 


depravations, rather 
than. corrections. — 


Mr. George Grenville: | 
Sir; if it could have been possible 


_to propose any Resolutions with which 


every one might be expected to be pleased, 
and to which no objections would be 
raised, I' was not without the vanity of 
hoping that I might have once obtained 
that praise, which so few have been able 
to acquire, of uniting all parties in the 
gzame sentiment. For this reason | com- 
prised in the Resolutions which I proposed 
only one incontested fact ; that at the time 
of the late e ment his majesty’s fleet 
was superior in strength to those of his 
enemies; and two self-evident proposi- 
tions, that the ill success of the fleet was 
detrimental to the nation, and that there 
was cause to charge it upon some of the 


officers and. commanders. These Resolu- 


tions cannot, in my opmion, be disap- 
poe but by such as either deny, what 

never yet appeared doubtful, the su- 
periority of our fleets, or deny one or both 
ef the propositions, and consequently 


pn he did 
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maintainy either that a nation may be de- 


feated without loss or inconvenience, or 
that a greater force may be overthrown by 
a smaller, without. any reason to enquire 
into the conduct of. the parler poy 
officers. What may be the judgment 

others I am not able to declare, but I am 
not yet ashamed to affirm that I am of the 
same epinion ; that I think the Resolutions 
extremely reasonable, so far as they pro» 
ceed; and that if any defect can be ob-~ 
jected, it is, that they are not sufficiently 
particular, and that rather too much 


suppressed. than tod much asserted. ___— 
ith rd to the chief commander, 
whose uct appears to the hon. gentle- 


man 80 free from all objection, it is not at 
this time necessary to enter into the dis- 

It must be allowed sufficient. that 
others are of a different opinion, and as 
he will not suffer himself to be guided by 
their authority, he can as little e that 
they should give way to his. ile any 
doubts remain, it is fit that they should be 
cleared, and if the chief commander’s 
conduct has been such as it is deseribed 
by his friends, a trial will only establish 
his fame, and silence calumny. 


Yet, that the propriety of the motion, 
which I have adventared te make, may 


more evident! , 1 shall more par- 
ticalarly eonaulee’ the third proposition, 
which is the only proposition by which 
any particular interest can be. injured. 
The third proposition, indeed, cannot be 
denied to imply some de of censure of 
the conduct of particular persons; it is 
affirmed ‘* that ‘hers is reason to believe, 
from several parts of the evidence,” so 
solemnly delivered to us, ‘ that the mis- - 
carrmge of his majesty’s fleet,” a fleet 
first declared to appear,.from incontestable 
testimonies, superior, at the time of the 
late engagement, to the combined fleets of 
our enemies, and therefore such as might 
give us just hopes of victory, “is ta be 
imputed to the miscondu¢t or misbehaviour 
of some of the commanders and of 
ficers.”” This, Sir, is the whole assertion. 
That our fleets miscarried in the late en- 
gagement, must be allowed, even at this - 
time, when there are not wanting those 
who seem determined to allow but little, 

because the miscarriage of our fleets is 
the only occasion of this enquiry: that 
our fleets miscarried in an engagement 
against enemies, generally considered, - 
though perhaps not always justly, as in- 
ferior to our seamen in tho arts of naval 


war, and certainly proved to be at thas 
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time unequal in the strength and in the 
number of their ships, is universally ad- 
mitted.-Let us therefore consider by 
what means our enemies, under these dis- 
advantages, gained an advantage over us, 
‘80 apparent, and of such importance, as 
to give an occasion, a plain and equit- 
able occasion, for a parliamentary en- 

uiry, It will not, I suppose, be said 
that this enquiry is unseasonable, or that 
it is one of the struggles of a discontented 
faction ; for it has been long expected by 
the nation, and the majority of all ranks of 
men, whether only busied in the transac- 
tions of private life, or engaged in tle ad- 
ministration of public affairs, by a seat in 
one of the Houses of Parliament, have 
agreed, that without an enquiry of this 
kind, warmly commenced, and vigorously 
pursued, the discipline of our fleet will be 
destroyed, and the naval power of this na- 
tion, that power at which the continent 
trembles, must become the scorn of those 
who have so long been awed by it, from 
attempting the devastation of the neigh- 
bouring territories, and the vassalage of 
half the nations of the earth. 


It cannot be imagined but that a defeat. 


must be of considerable disadvantage to a 
nation; whom it irritates so much; and 
therefore it could not but be proper to 
comply with the ardour of the people, 
by eae | to what causes it ought to be 
imputed. But to what end is such en- 
uiry, if we do not endeavour to find out 
the causes for which we profess to search ? 
Or to what end do we find them, if, when 
they are found, we do not discover them 
to the nation, that the same effect may be 
hereafter prevented, by obviating or taking 
away the cause which produced it? A 
mere form of enquiry, without advantage 
and without consequence, is not wished or 
needed by: our country. | | 
The enquiry has been candidly, dili- 
gently, and sagaciously pursued; and 
since this motion is opposed as improper, 
malignant, and implying an unjust censure, 
it may be justly expected that some gen- 
tleman should rise and inform us to what 
cause the miscarriage of the fleet is to be 
' imputed, to what other cause than the 
misconduct of the officers and command- 
ers. It is not.possible, indeed, for me to 
determine what the reflections of others 
may offer to them; but I for my part can- 
not easily discover how a superior force 
‘can be defeated but by some degree of 
misconduct ; how it can fail of victory, but 
by surprize, for want of intelligence; by 


private attachments. 
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disorder for want of knowledge; or by ir- 
activity, for want of valour; or to con- 
clude with the most atrocious of all crimes, 
by artifice, for want of fidelity. All these 
defects, though not all equally detestable, 
are yet criminal, and must be charged 
upon the officers and commanders ; and the 
last cause of miscarriage, unless we supé 
pose a general conspiracy against the 
public, is to be charged on commanders — 
only. : a 

By what crime, or by what deficiency 
our fleets were disappomted of the success 


‘which their superiority gave them just 
reason. to expect, I have avoided to men- 


tion; and have only charged some of: the 
officers and commanders with misconduct, 
which is the most general term that I 
could conceive, and which may imply 
every failure, whethér casual or voluntary, 
whether the consequence of ignorance, 
cowardice, or negligence.’ That this 
charge is severe, cannot be asserted by 
those who, with the zeal of men warm for 
the happiness of their country, the reno- . 
vatidn of its honour, ‘and. the progress of 
its power, shall consider the. importance 
of the enquiry which we have undertaken. 
And yet this charge, soft and gentle as it 
is, has been extenuated by a tenderness of 
expression, which F doubt whether pa- 
triotism can defend or praise, and which, 
instead of drawing upon the motion a cen- 
sure of injustice and severity, may rather, 
in my opinion, provoke an honest de- 
claimer on ‘this general calamity, to ac- 
cuse me of having had regard to some 
It can scarcely be 
imagined that such a motion on such art 
occasion was dictated only by general 
lenity, and that its author. had not some 
aan interest to serve, by thus mol- 
ifying the censure, and touching so light- 
ly upon so destructive an event. That I 
had in reality any such design, will yet 
not be. suspected, by ¢hose at least who 
think the charge too harsh ; and therefore 
Ihave no need to protest my innocentey 
but cannot forbear to express my unea- 
siness, that I should be at once exposed to 
opposite rocks, and that I should not,:as- 
is usual, fall on one to avoid the other, but 
by my care to shan both should upon: both 
be shipwrecked. 
- Itis however my present business to an- 
swer, not to’ the objections which may be’ 
made, though perhaps reasonable and im- 


‘portant, but to those which in reality have 


been made, to which indeed I cannot dis- 
cover that an answer is made necessary s@ 
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much by their force or difficulty, as by the 
character of him that produced them, 
whose general charge is, that by mention- 
ing both officers and commanders, I de- 
clare, that not only the commanders of 
single vessels, but the general commanders 
of the navy are, in my opinion, under sus- 
picion of guilt; that, by not restraining 
the charge to a single commander, I at 
least mean to extend it to two; that as the 
conduct of only two has been called into 
uestion, the person whom I intend to 
single out for a further examination can- 
not be unknown ; and that the chief com- 
mander has been so far from appearing to 
have neglected his duty, that his conduct 
entitles him to the highest: honours, and 
the most liberal rewards. | 
' He has already heard, what I have al- 
ready observed, that whether his opinion 
be the effect of reason or of prejudice, it 
Is not universally approved by this com- 
mittee: and that therefore he ought not 
to foster it with too much partiality, lest 
it should appear that he pays too much 
deference to his own sentiments, without 
suffering himself sufficiently to regard the 
conceptions of others. A gentleman, to 
whose opinion, if he is not very particular 
in his choice of those on whom he confers 
his esteem, he will not deny an uncommon 
degree of authority, has already professed 
himself prepared to exhibit a charge 
against this favourite admiral, if his friends 
shall think it for the advantage of the 
cause of which they are engaged in the 
defence. And indeed I do not know what 
easier task any man could chuse for the 
exercise of his abilities, than that of draw- 
ing up a charge against the chief comman- 
der of the fleet; or how any man, who has 
heard the evidence, can forbear to think 
that his behaviour on that memorable day 
ought to be carefully examined. ’- 

If we calmly consider the evidence 
which has been offered, shall we not find 
perpetual reason for suspecting the con- 
duct of the admiral? Has it not been al- 
leged that the discipline of war was neg- 
lected, that. the exercise of the line of 
battle, which, according to the practice of 
the most experienced and successful admi- 
rals, ought to be the daily employment 
of the fleet, was omitted? And are we 
not told that, in consequence of this neg- 
lect, the fleet was irregularly ranged even 
on the day of battle? Are we not like- 
wise informed by the witnesses, that im- 
proper and imperfect orders were given; 
and that it was by the perverseness or the 
[ VOL. XII. j 
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ignorance of the admiral, made difficult, if 
not impossible, for others to know what 
was expected from them, or what was de- 
signed ? 7 

These are surely very important in- 
stances of misconduct; but one’ of much 
greater importance is yet remaining. For 
it has been shewn, as faras oral testimony 
can show it, that, on the second day, the 
distress and confusion of the enemy was 
such, that if he had been vigorously at- 
tacked by our fleet, which was then unit- 
ed, he must have probably been destroy 
ed; and why he was not at that time at- 
tacked, no reason has been given, or none 
by which either this committee, or the na- 
tion can be expected to own themselves | 
contented. This charge, though no other 
had been exhibited, might surely be suffi- 
cient to determine us to such a resolution 
as might at least not exempt the admiral 
from a trial; and it can only be said that, 


by this resolation, he is not exempted, 


for nothing positive is alleged against him. 

It may be observed by the vindicators 
of his conduct, that the evidence is not 
consistent; and the observation must be 
allowed to be just. But if the inference 
be made which must be intended, and it: 
be alleged that therefore it is not proper 
to make that evidence the ground of a 
charge against him, it is to be considered, 
that every man whose conduct has been 
examined, may plead with equal reason 
the same exemption, and that therefore 
this argument, since it evidently proves 
too much, can be fairly allowed to prove 
nothing. 

If the evidence is not irresistible, as in- 
deed it is not, since its force is much 
abated by the contradictions which have 
with equal confidence on both sides been 
maintained, it may still be remarked, that 
to this defect of proof due attention is 
shown in this Resolution; for had either 
part been admitted without regard to the 
opposite evidence, we must have mention- 
ed by his name the commander to whom 
this miscarriage is to be imputed. But 
though it may not be certain, amidst so 
much contrariety, whem we must condemn. 
for our ill success, it is at least apparent 
that some commander. may be blamed; 
but which of the two who have been sus- 
pected is guilty, is ferred to further en- 

uiry. ae ? : 

What candouror moderation can require 
beyond this, or how “any gentleman can 
expect or wish that his friend should be 
treated with greater tendermess, I confess 

[40] 


~~ 
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myself by no means able to conceive. 


Tor I believe so well, of his integrity, as |. 


that he would not shelter any man, how 
much soever he may love or honour him, 
by exposing another unjustly. And I 
know not how the Resolution could be 
drawn up in any other manner, without in- 
juring the rest of the commanders, by im- 
yuting the whole miscarriage to those, who, 
if we can judge from the depositions which 
Jie before us, can be charged at worst only 
with part of that misconduct which brought 
this calamity upon us. 

It is well known that those who justi 
the admiral, generally think the vice-ad- 
miral criminal; and that those who are in- 
clined to think the vice-admiral worthy of 
their favour, throw the miscarriage of our 
fleets upon the chief commander. Whe- 
ther each party is not too zealous in the 
preference of particular persons, I shall 
mot now endeavour to determine; but 
while there are twa parties among us, of 
which neither will want, probable argu- 
ments, it is fit that sych determinations 
should be formed, ag may in some degree 
satisfy both, by showing at. least that each 
has been heard with impartiality, and that 
neither is opposed to gratify the other. 

. This method of proceeding, which can- 
not be denied to be equitable, has been ob- 


served in the Resolutions which I have |: 
taken the liberty to offer to this commit- 
tee; and though the hon. gentleman should. 

y the prejudices of friendship, be hinder- 


oy from admitting them, I doubt. not but 


they will be a sufficiently moderate, 
ge without personal re- 


by those who ju 
ds, and who being without enmity or 
indness to, either of the admirals whdése 
conduct has been examined, have no other 
view. in their determinations than the pre- 
valence of truth, and the honour of our 
country, . e  * 
Mr. Bowles proposed that a motion 


might pass to constitute a special court 


for trying the delinquents, composed of a 


high admiral, some lords, civilians, and 


eminent lawyers, besides sea-oflicers, 
which was opposed by general Oglethorpe 
and others, as unconstitutional, and trying 
incompetent judges. 

The Resolutions wer¢ then agreed to. 


April 19. The Sjf-aker _veported. his. 
‘taxes might be moderate enough, were. 
+ es relating to tha Miscarriage of the 


majesty’s Answer. to Yhe Address of the 


ritish Fleet in the, Mediterranean, which 


+ 


was asfollows: 
LOWS 3. 


Speech of Mr. Ronnereay. 


& man not only not by his peers, but by }: 
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‘¢ Gentlemen, 

¢* I will give proper orders for the spee-, 
dy and effectual holding of courts martial, 
according to your desire. Iam sensible. 
how much depends upon preserving an, 
exact discipline in the fleet, and of the ne-. 
cessity there is of bringing to justice such, 
as have failed im their duty on this impore, 
tant occasion.” _ ea . 

AprilSO. The House resolved, * That, 
the proceedings of the court martial, ase, 
sembled on board his majesty’s ship Tore. 
hay, begun the @Sth of January 1744, and, 
ending the 5th of February foilowing, purs. 
suant to an order from the commissioners, 
for executing the office of lord high admi- 
ral of Great Britain, bearing date the 28th, 
of November 1744, to vice admiral Row- 
ley, for enquiring into the conduct and be- 
haviour of captain Richard Norris in the. 
engagement between the English fleet, 
under, the command of admiral Matthews, 
and. the united ticets of France and Spain. 
in the Mediterrancan, on the 11th of Feb- 
ruary 1743, were partial, arbitrary aad ik. 
legal.’?. 


Speech of Mr. Fonnereau on the Churche 
wardens Bill.|. April-17, 


Mr. Fonnereau rose and said :* 


! Sir; I have for some time had. 
thoughts of moving you for leave to:bring. 
in a Bill, which, in my apprehension, 

would effectually put a stop to many enor- 

‘mous and clanilestine practices, that affect. 
ithe properties ofa considerable part of this. 
‘nation. » Practices, not only detrimental. 
‘to. the properties of many, but doubly ing. 
jurious by the manner in which they are, 


“exercised. I have deferred making the. 


motion until this time, as Iam not desirous, 
ito have such a Bill-pass this session:. but: 
‘only to have it brought in, and committed, 
‘in order to have the blanks filied up, and to 
move you afterwards for its being printed, 
‘that gentlemen may have tinte to consider. 
itattheir leisure in the country, and that, if. 
\they approve it, it may be moved for early. 
‘the next session. | : 
It is the. universal: complaint, that.we, 
‘are burdened with taxes; but of none ig, 
‘the burden so heavy, as. of those which, 
ijaxe raised under the pretence of their, 
being for the Church and the Poor. These. 


they raised only for the purposes pree 
—————— re, 
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tended; but they are often raised to sup-_ 
port a set of low oppressors, and to main- 
tain a number of people in idleness and 
debauciiery. Who is so destitute of huma- 
nity as not to be willing to contribute to 
the relicf of the poor, the impotent dnd 
Indigent? But shall we be taxed at ‘the 
acbitrary will of paltry parish-officers, the 
tools of justices? Justices, who are in 
many places the lowest and meanest of 
mankind; who, without the least share of 
honesty or property, dishonestly, though 
legally, dispose of the propertics of others. 
But this House has lately shewn its dis- 
like to such sort of creatures, for counties | 
at large, and has made it an essential 
point, that justices shall prove themselves . 
possessed at least of a pecuniary qualifica- 
tion. 
But shall estates in large paar or be- : 
cause it Is apprehended they le within 
the jurisdiction of corporations, be loaded : 
with a tax of ten shillings in the pound, 
when two will prove more than sufficient? . 
Must the industrious be always at work 
for the idle? As the law now stands, it: 
is in the power of two justices, and a num- : 
ber of inhabitants of little or no property, : 
to load the properties of landlords and the 
more considerable occupiers, their tenants, - 
with a heavy tax, to which they pay little ' 
or nothing themselves. It is something 
strange, the law has so long remained un- 
altered in relation to one point, I mean, 
that of leaving to two justices the power of 
appointing overseers ; that is, of chusing 
stewards for other men’s estates. Nothing 
- can account for it to me, but that,‘in many 
laces, justices will yield to reason; they 
ill suffer the largest contributors to chuse 
for themselves, the persons they think the 
most eg to be intrusted with their 
money. These justices accept such per- 
gwons, and make the choice of the largest 
contributors their own. Here indeed the 
evil is not felt. But, Sir, in corporations 
particularly, I must say it, obstinate and 
self-sufficient justices, or justices who mean 
to make advantage of the power which 
the law vests in them, will not yield to 
reason. They will appoint whom they 
please, how di eable soever to those 
on whom the money is to be raised, to 
support their own purposes and the cheats 
of their officers. No man should be a 
judge in his own case : but in corporations, 
the appointment of officers, the rates, the 
accounts, the appeals, nay, the appeals 
from their own acts, are absolutely in their 


ewn hands and before themselves. And - 


oa 


“on the Churchwardens Bill. 
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wlio sees not the absurdity of this? Wh} 


shall two justices chuse stewards to swal- 
low ‘othér men’s properties? 
‘stipposéd, that instices of the peace will 
chuse with ‘more care and prudence, than 
‘persons on whom the tax will be levied, 


Can it be 


arid whose interest it is to chuse the pro- 


perest persons to keep the tax low? Two 
justices not only chuse and appoint over- 
‘seers for one parish, but for several; and 
‘may not justices, for want of duly knowin; 


of power, from partiality, oppression, ma- 
lice, or some private end, appoint improper 
and dishonest officers? The laws relating 
to the choice of parish-oflicers, are, of all 
laws, the most absurd and inconsistent. 
The people who have a right to chuse 
members of parliament, have not a righit 
to chuse overseers of the poor; But the 
meanest people, who have no right to 
chusemembers of parliament, chuse churchi- 
wardens; and they by 43 Eliz. are over- 
seers in ‘course. 

As to overseers, it is right they should 
be immediately under the direction of jus- 
tices, who are the properest persons to 
stand between them and the poor, whom 
the jastices ought to protect and secure : 
but surely the parishioners, the principal 
contributors, are the properest judges who 
are the fittest to be intrusted with their 
money, and to be under the direction of 
the justices. Let an honest and impartial 
method' be established, that will secure the 
a the people, and their property; and 
et impartial justices, men of property, 
where they are neutral, decide, where 
right concerning property is in question. 
The poors-tax being high does not so 
much depend on the number of poor as 
on the management of parish-officers, and 
on their management depends the in- 
creasing or lessening the number of the 
poor ; and the employing them or letting 
them remain in idleness. Overseers ap- 
pointed by justices to serve private ends, 
must be gratified at somebody’s expence ; 
they will make a profit of their office, and 
their worships, who put them in, must in- 
dulge them : not at their own cost, but at 
the cost of those whose purses they make 
free with. Theit keeping a great number 
of poor in idleness, at the expence of the 
large occupiers, is not the greatest evil. 
The exorbitant rates and accounts of over- 
seers, allowed and passed by the justices 
who appointed them, fall heaviest on those 
who are chiefly burthened with most other 
taxca Now, if so much dopends on the 


the circumstances nh lage for the sake 
i 
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honesty and good conduct of parish-offi- 
_cers, how necessary is it to secure the 
choice of proper ones? The tax is not 
raised by way of head-money, it is rather 
Jand-money. It is not on the number of 
men that the money is raised, but on the 
value of the tenement which each man oc- 
cupies. If one man occupies as much as 
50 men, he pays as much as 50 men. As 
the money is raised on the majority in 
value, the majority in value should have 
the choice of their own stewards.. 

The Bill I propose to bring in, to remedy 
the grievances which we at present labour 
under, is formed on the plan of the act re- 
lating to Bankrupts, of the 5th of his pre- 
sent majesty ; a law that was found abso- 
lutely necessary to guard against frauds 
and impositions, to prevent. numbers from 
overpowering reason and value, and to 
prevent two men from disposing of the 
.properties of many, by appointing stew- 
-ards for estates at their will and pleasure : 
a law which has fully answered what was 
“expected from ‘it, and has had the most 
salutary effects. The design is, to take 
from two petty tyrants of justices, and 
three or four parish-oificers, the power of 
directing, awing, and influencing a num- 
ber of the meaner occupiers to come and 
support them in their unequal rates and 
unjust accounts. 

his method no way affects elections 
for members to serve in parliament: for 
aaa all will not have equal votes for 
parish-officers, yet all who are rated to 
ay, will have votes for members of par- 
iament, as before. The power and li- 
_berties of the people are in reality by this 
‘method enlarged, by the giving them a 
liberty, which they have not at present; 
that of voting for overseers in proportion 
to what they pay: a rule that must in- 
fallibly tend to the good of the whole, and 
secure the properties of all. It is to reform 
abuses, to prove a check on the conduct 
of parish-officers. In short, it is to turn 
the interest of every parish into its natural 
channels. 7 | 

I therefore move you, Sir, ** That leave 
be given to bring a Bill to regulate the 
-Choice of Churchwardens and Overseers: 
of the Poor; and to amend some defects 
in an Act passed in the 43rd year of the 
reign of oa Elizabeth, intitled, an Act 
for the Relief of the Poor.” | 

Leave was accordingly given. . 


Mr. Speaker Onslow’s Speech on pre- 
senting the Money Buls.] May 2, The 


_ Mr. Speaker Onslow’s Speech 
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Speaker, on eee to his majesty the 
several Money Bills for the royal assent, 
made the following Speech :* 


«¢ Most Gracious Sovereign ; 

“¢ Your faithful Commons do now attend 
your majesty with their last Bill of Supply. 
for the public service of the present year. 

«‘ As their supplies, Sir, are equal to your 
majesty’s demand, so your Commons have 
made these grants to your majesty, as they 
judged them to be adequate also to the 
nature, the importance, and the necessity 
of the services. a 

‘© What your Commons have given, the — 
manner of their gift, and the. latitude al- 
lowed in the disposition of great part of it, 
are so many marks of the sense °y have 
of the cause it is for, of the confidence 
they repose in your majesty for the due 
application of it, and of the desire. they 
had also, that our enemies might conceive 
no hopes, from our unexpected disadvan- 
tages and most unaccountable disappoint- 
ments the last year, that this nation was 
either unwilling, or yet unable, to main- 
tain its own rights and rank, or those. of 
its allies, against the disturbers of Europe, 
their ambition, and perfidy. mo 
_ This is, and always has been, the only 
object of your Commons in this war; and 
although it has been pursued by this coun- 
try against one of our enemies, at an ex- 
pence beyond our proportion of the dan- 
ger, compared with that of other states: 
in places, and in a manner not the most 
natural to the situation of this country, or 
where its principal, and genuine, and less 
expensive strength can be exerted; yet 
your faithful Commons, Sir, have enabled 
your majesty to take this large share in 
the war upon the continent, to be indeed 
the life and chief spirit of the whole ; that 
the inability of some powers, and the slow- 
ness of others, might not make the com- 
mon cause to become desperate, and there- 
by give the common enemy the advantage 
of effecting, without controul, that supe- 


tiority, which must be tyranny, so long 


meditated, and now again attempted, and 
in which, if obtained, the independency of 
Great Britain may sooner or later be in- 
volved and destroyed. . a 

“‘ Itis this, Sir, and this alone, that can 
justify to the people, the imposing upon 
them the many millions they have already 
paid in the course of this particular quar- 
rel. God grant that our condition, in the 


* From the Commons Journals, 
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further progress of it, may not call for a,» 


repetition of the same expence. His aid 
we implore, and we rely on your majesty’s 
wisdom and conduct, and on the expected 
great conscquences of some late very im- 
portant advantages, that the great arma- 
ment your Commons have again provided 
for, and the large subsidies they have en- 
abled your majesty to* give to foreign 
wers, may have that success this year, 
ow much soever it failed in the last, as 
to bring our proud enemies to reason, and 
give your majesty the glory of bringing to 
your country, what we are satisfied 1s most 
desired by your royal heart, as it is cer- 
tainly most wanted by your subjects—a 
speedy, an honourable, and a lasting paci- 
fication. 

«¢ To the obtaining of which most desir- 
able end, has the attention of your Commons 
been most earnestly applied, recommend- 
ed to them by your majesty, in the strong- 
est and most affectionate manner, and pro- 
secuted by them, with most distinguished 
zeal and unanimity. 

‘It was thcir first and principal care; 
and, when that was done, they applied 
themselves with the same serious attention 
to many other very national concerns, 
more than has usually been the production 
of one session. Among others, there are 
Bills prepared for your majesty’s royal as- 
sent, to regulate elections of knights of 
shires; to secure the qualifications of jus- 
tices of the peace; to give further en- 
couragement to the linen manufactures 
of Great Britain and Ireland; to pursue 
the suppressing of excessive and deceitful 
gaming, that corrupter of mind and morals 
in the highest as well as the lowest of a 
people. 

‘“‘ There are other Bills, Sir, to prevent 
two very growing and reproachful evils to 
the public; the running in of goods and 
merchandize to avoid payment of the le- 
gal and accustomed duties; and the extra- 
vagant use and consumption of French 
cambricks. Both of them enriching our 
dangerous rival in trade and power. The 
first of them grown to an enormity beyond 
the controul of all law, and carried to the 
most daring and impudent defiance of all 
government. The other to an expence 
and clear loss to the nation of two hundred 
thousand pounds a year; of no necessity, 
of no particular conveniency, but the result 
of humour, and fashion only ; and, to our 
double shame be it spoken, almost the 
only fashion we do not take from that peo- 
ple of whom we purchase this commodity. 

4 


on presenting the Money Bills. 
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‘¢ Some part of the session, Sir, has been 
employed by your Commons, not unuse- 
fully, we hope, to the public, in the most 
interesting disquisition of all others to this 
nation. 

‘¢ The honour of the British flag is most 
justly deemcd the chief honour of the 
British empire. It has made us the envy 
and the terror of all other nations. Our 
annals, and those of our enemies too, bear 
testimony of its glory in all ages. Some 
other countries equal, toe exceed us 
in other species of military strength, not 
in bravery, though in numbers; but the 
naval power of this island was never ex- 
ceeded or equalled by any, and is now far 
superior to the maritime force of any other 
country whatsoever. In the Mcditer- 
ranean seas, last year, we were confessedly 
superior to the united ficets of France and _ 
Spain, consisting of the flower and chicf 
strength of both their navics ; but, to the 
astonishment of the world, the enemy 
escaped almost with triumph, when Pro- 
vidence had thrown them almost into our 
hands; and the noblest occasion was there- 
by lost of establishing the greatness of the 
British navy against all pretence of rivalry, 
and of deciding, perhaps, in our favour at 
once, the fate of the whole war. 

«* Under these circumstances, Sir, unbe- 
coming and unpardonable would it have 
been in your Commons, not to have made 
this foul miscarriage the subject of their 
ancient, constitutional, ‘and necessary 
power of enquiry into every public ser- 
vice. They entered into it, and pursued 
it with an impartiality, and with a solem- 
nity, that became their justice and their 
dignity; worthy of the great national im- . 
portance it is of, and worthy the royal 
justice to which they have now appealed. 
To you, Sir, your people in parliament 
have deferred this great cause of their 
country, to give it an examination in legal 
course of trial, without distinction of per- 
sons or degrees; that this stain upon the 
honour of the kingdom, this disgrace, that 
raises indignation in the breast of every 
true Briton, may in some measure be done 
away, by doing right to the valour and 
conduct of those who have done well, and 
by perpetuating, through exemplary pu- 
nishment, the infamy of the timorous, and 
the treacherous, and of those who in any 
manner, thus fatally to their country, have 
transgressed the rules, and broken the dis- 
cipline of war, 

‘¢ Connected in some sort with this en- 
quiry, the late practice of courts-martial 


id 
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in the sea service hath fallen under the 


observation of your Commons: in one of 
which, they have found such decects and 


misbehaviour, as are a reproach to tle 
justice of the nation; and, if generally 

ractised, must end in the total overthrow 
of all military discipline at sea. ‘Towards 
remedying which so great cvil, and indeed 
scandal to the state, a Bill awaits 
majesty’s royal assent, to prevent it in 
some degree; with our hopes, that here- 
after a more extensive reformation of these 


courts will be made by parliament, that 
the privilege of bemg tried by persons of 
the same profession, a8 a means of -pro- 


tecting the innocent, may not be convert- 


ed into the base means of protecting the 


guilty, because they are of the same pro- 
fession; or for other reasons not less dan- 

erous or dishonourable. The Bills I 

ave in my hands to present to your ma- 
jesty, are severally intituled, An Act, &c. 
To which your Commons, With all hum- 
bleness, beseech your majesty’s royal as- 
sent.”” 


The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Session.} May 2. The King closed the 


session, with the following Speech to both 
Houses : 
«¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen; 


“ The zeal, unanimity, and dispatch of 
your proceedings, having brought the 


public business to a happy conclusion, and 
the season of the year betiig so far ad- 
vanced; it is necessary that I should put 
an end to this session of parliament. 

4 It is a peculiar satisfaction te me, to 
be able to acquaint you, that, since the 
beginning of it, the posture of affairs 
abroad has received a very considerable 
alteration, to the advantage of the com- 
mon cause: the late successes of the 
Austrian arms in Germany, and the con- 
clusion of an accommodation between the 
queen of Hungary aed the elector of Ba- 
varia, have laid the best fousdations for a 
further happy progress. By these events, 
the influence of France m the empire is 
much weakened and diminished; and a 
way is opened, to restore that strength 
and power to our ancient and natural al- 
lies, which will tend greatly to the re- 
establishment amd security of the balance 
of Europe. 

‘“‘ The resolutions which have been 
taken by my good friends the States Ge- 
neral of the United Provinces; for exerting 
their efforts in concert with me, and the 
engagements they have enteréd ‘into for 


our 


jesty’s command, 


18 GEORGE IL. The King’s Speech at the Close of the Session. [1308 _ 
settling the ‘proportions of forces and ex- 


pence, ‘cannot fail to give spirit and vigour 
to the operations of our armies. | 

«‘ Fram these good beginnings, I hope, 
by the blessing of God on the justice of 
our cause, this campaign will be attended 
with such success, as to defeat the ambi- 
tious and destructive projects of the 
House of Bourbon, formed against the l- 
berties of Europe, and particularly le- 
velled against my kingdoms: in this view, 
I am determined, in conjunction with my 
allies, vigorously to prosecute this just and 
necessary war, in order to the procuring ‘& 
safe and honourable peace.- 

«© Gentlemen of the House of Commonss 

‘Treturn you my hearty thanks, for 
the ample supplies which you have sd 


cheerfully granted for the service of the 


current year; and which, you may be as- 
sured, shall be strictly applied to those 
great and national ends for which they 
were given. 

‘© My Lords and Gentlemen; 

‘I entirely rely on your duty, fidelity, 
and good affections, of which I have had 
so many convincing proofs: let it be your 
care tu cultivate and promote the same 
good dispositions in your several countries, 
to support my government, and to pre- 
serve the peace and good order of the 
kingdom; as it shall ever be mine, to ad- 
vance and secure your lasting prosperity 
and happiness.” : 


Then the Lord Chancellor, by his mae 

rorogued the parliaé 
ment to the 20th of June. It was after- 
wards further prorogued to the 17th of 
October*. | = 


* The sanguine expectations of the people 
that fhe np ministers would introduce 4 
more favourable system of affairs, were soon 
disappointed. The attempts to stimulate the 
Dutch republic to more vigorous exertions fail- 
ed of success; and the embassy of lord Ches- 
terfield, from which wonders were expected 
produced little effect. The discordant interes 
and views of thé coalesced powers, the haugh- 
tiness and obstinacy of the Austrian court, thé 
dilatory proceedings of the Dutch, and the in= 
efficient measufes pursued by the English cabi« 
net, were unequal to the vigour and promptitude 
of the French and Prussians. ‘The events of 
1745 were equally disastrous both at home and 
abroad. The powers allied against the House 
of Bourbon and Prussia were defeated in Ger- 
mary aid Italy ; the fatal battle of Fonteno 
secured to the French tlre conquest of th 
greater part of the Netherlands; and these 


miisfortmues were only counter-balenced on the 
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- OF THE 


NINTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
The King’s Speech at the Opening o 
the Session. | October 17, 1745. The 


King opened the Session with the follow- 
ing Speech to both Houses : 


continent by the elevation of Francis, husband 
of Maria Theresa, to the imperial throne, and 
the peace of Dresden, which detached Prussia 
from France. At sea the naval exertions were, 
as usual, spirited and successful; and the im- 

ortant capture of Louisbourg signalised the 
British arms in America.—At home, a rebellion 
broke out in Scotland, where the young Pre- 
tender landed in the month of June, and was 
joined by the highland clans, After totally 
defeating sir John Cope at the battle of Preston 
Pans, he took possession of Edinburgh, and 
rapidly advanced into the northern provinces of 
Gogland. Scotland was uuprotected by troops, 
end even England scantily provided ; the king. 


was in Germany, the duke of Cumberland at. 


the head of the British army in Flanders, and 
the ministry, divided and distracted, were’ in- 
capable of adopting instant and decisive mea- 
aures. This alarming situation of public af- 
fairs, and the weak state of the cabinet, are 


fally displayed in some private letters written 


by Mr. Pelham and Mr. Fox: 


Br. Pelham to Archibald duke of Argyle. 
[Campbell Papers. } 


6s My lord, - August 20, 1745. 
“J had a letter from general Cope, who I 
am sorry to see in such distress and perplexity ; 
our advice is great comfort to him; but as he 
13 not likely to have the benefit of that long, 1 
own 1 am in pain for him. I have endeavour- 
ed.to keep up his spirits as well as I can. I 


am not so apprehensive of the strength or zeal. 


of the enemy, as J am fearful of the inability or 
Janguidness of our friends. I see the conta- 
gion spreads in all parts; and if your grace 
was here, you would scarce in.common con- 
versation meet with one man who thinks there 
is any danger from, scarce truth, in an invasion 
at thistime. For my part, I have long dread- 
ed it, and am now as much convinced as my 
Jate friend lord Orford was, that this country 
will be fought for some time before this year 
ig.over.. Be that as it will, we must do our 
best; but nothing can go on right till the go- 


veroment has a head, which I hope it will not. 


long be without; for lord Harrington was to 
set out from Hanover last Friday, and the king 
intended to follow him in avery few days.— 
Ostend, you see in the newspapers, has capi- 
tulateds; the garrison is saved; but, to our 
great surprise, the duke. sent lord Crawfurd 


‘cruit itself in that country. 


‘time will shew.’’ 


2 


of the Sesstore A. Di 1745. 


A310. 
a My Lords, and Gentlemen; 


‘©The open and unnatural Rebellion 
which has broke out, and is still continuing, 


‘in Scotland, has obliged me to call you to- 
igether sooner than I intended; and I shall 
‘lay nothing before you at present, but what 
‘immediately relates to our security at 
of | home, reserving all otlier considerations to 


a farther opportunity. So wicked and 
daring an attempt, in favour of a Popish 


Pretender to my crown, headed by his- 


and Jack Mordaunt thither, with orders rather 


to carry the troops to Flushing than England. | 


We immediately sent to Flushing to stop their. 


going from thence to the army in Flanders, 


and this day have sent positive orders to four 
regiments to come here, to the river; and the 
fifth, heing the Scotch fusileers, commanded: 
by Jack Campbell, is ordered to Scotland, to- 
strengthen sir. John Cope’s army, and to re- 
[ don’t doubt but, 
your grace will approve of this exertion of 


‘power in the lords’ justices; it is the only in- 


stance which we have exerted to any real use, 
Lord Tweedale tells me there are no warrants. 
directed from hence for the seizing any. one, 
excpt lord Perth; a general recommeniation, 
both to the advocate and justice-clerk to issue, 
warrants against any persons that they shall. 
have reason to suspect, is all he knows of. 
What the truth is, of this, I can’t pretend to 
say.—Other public affairs remain in statu quo; 
when ‘the king comes, every thing will and’ 
must unveil itself. These are not times for 


coubts; and if I see right, our master will be © 


of the same opinion. . How he will determine, 


Extracts! of Letters from Mr. For to Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams. (Hanbury. 
Papers. | 


| September 5, 1745. The rebels are got 


24 miles on this side Cope, and are in full 


march to Edinburgh, or. still farther south. 
There are four menof war and SO transports at, 
Dunkirk. No account. of the Kerrol, or part, 
‘of the Brest squadron. 
Jength forced the sending for ten battalions of, 
English, which were seat for, by express,. last: 
night: a counsel that has prevailed with. the 


This. news has. at. 


greatest difficulty, avd is blamed by Granville, 

as it was opposed by lord Tweedale. The.lat. 

ter did not, ten days ago, believe the. Preten- 

der’s son in Scotland; and the duke of Argyle; 
left it because he was. there; as. the, duke, of; 
‘Athol has. his house and estate, and clan to his, 
elder brother, and is set out for Edinburgh, om. 
a message from Jord Tullbarden to get dianer, 

Sc. ready for him by sucha.day. England, 
‘Wade. says, (and I. belieye,) is for, the. first, 
icomer; and if you cag tell whether. the 6,000, 
‘Dutch, and the, ten battalions. of: English, or. 
‘5,000 Freach or Spaniards, will be here first, 

you know. our fate,” | 
\ 


b 
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eldest son, carried on by numbers of 
traiterous and desperate persons within 
the kingdom, and encouraged by my ene- 
mies abroad, requires the immediate advice 
and assistance of my parliament, to sup- 
press and extinguish it. The duty and af- 
fection for me and my government, and 
the vigilant and zealous care for the safet 
of the nation, which have with so muc 
unanimity been shewn by my faithful sub- 
. jects, give me the firmest assurance that 
you are met together resolved to act witha 
spitit becoming a time of common danger, 
and with such vigour as will end in the 
confusion of all those who have engaged 
in or fomented this Rebelliun. 

«¢ | have, throughout the whole course 
of my reign, made the laws of the land the 
rule of my government; and the preserva- 
tion of the constitution in church and 
atate, and the rights of my people, the 
main end and aim of all my actions: it is 
therefore the more astonishing, that any of 
my Protestant subjects, who have known 
and enjoyed the benefits resulting from 
thence, and have heard of the imminent 
dangers these kingdoms were wonderfully 
delivered from by the happy Revolution, 
should by any arts and management: be 
deluded into measures, that must at once 
destroy their religion and liberties, intro- 
duce Popery and arbitrary power, and 
- subject them to a foreign yoke. 


“< September 19, 1745. The rebels advance 
towards England, having passed the Frith 
above Stirliug. - Three battalions of Dutch 
(landed yesterday) began their march on Sa- 
turday for Lancashire. ‘They are to be joined 
by the few English troops, quartered near their 
march, and are commanded by Wentworth. 
On Monday last none of lord Tweedale’s 
friends, or rather none of the Scotch, would 
believe this ; but called them rabble, and it was 
afarce, As they are by this time, perhaps, as 
I hope, hy eanieag, and burning Tweedale’s 
estate and houses, I fancy he will think they 
might have as well been looked after sooner. 
Though I hear lord St* * * * even yesterday 
opposed sending these Dutch, which Dutch 
will not act against French, if French come. 
They are not come, God be thanked! and I 
think now it would be too late. But had 5,000 
landed in any part of this island a week ago, I 
verily believe the entire conquest would not 
have cost them a battle. * * * * Every do- 
mestic matter is such as could not be explained 
in other than an extreme long letter, and must 


not be wrote in any. Imagine every thing in 


confusion; obstinate, angry,. determined im- 
practicability throughout ; and then know that 


the parliament is to meet for business the 17th’ 


of next month.” See Coxe’s Memoirs of Ho- 


ratio lord Walpole, 


Debate in the Lords [1312 


*¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

‘TI rely on your affection to me, and 
your care and concern for our common 
safety, to grant me such a Supply, as may 
enable me entirely to extinguish this Re- 
bellion, effectually to discourage any fo- 
reign power from assisting the rebels, and 
to restore the peace of the kingdom; for 
which purpose, I will order the proper Es-. 
timates to be laid before you. Amongst: 
the many ill consequences of this wicked 
attempt, the extraordinary burthen which 
it must bring upon my faithful subjects. 
very sensibly affects me: but let those an- 
swer for it, whose treason has occasioned 
it; and my people be convinced what they 
owe to those disturbers of our peace, who 
are endeavouring to make this kingdom a 
scene of blood and confusion. | 

© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘‘ The many evident proofs this parlia- 

ment has given of their duty, fidelity, and 


‘affection to me, and of their steady ad- 


herence to the present happy establish- 

ment, and the true interest of their coun- 

try, make me repose myself entirely on’ 
the zeal and vigour of your proceedings 

and resolutions. Iam confident you will 

act like men, who consider that every thing 

dear and valuable to them is attacked ; 

and I question not, but, by the blessing of 

God, we shall, in a short time, see this re- 

bellion end, not only in restoring the.tran-’ 
quillity of my government, but in pro- 

curing greater strength to that excellent 
constitution which it was designed to 

subvert. The maxims of this constitution 

shall ever be the rules of my conduct. 

The interest of me and my people is always 

the same, and inseparable. In this com- 
mon interest let us unite; and all those, 

who shall heartily and vigorously exert 

themselves in this just and national cause, - 
may always depend on my protection and 
favour’? 5 | 


Debate in the Lords on the Address of. 
Dhanks*.| - His majesty having retired, _ 


Lord Halifax rose and said:: 


. My lords ; the present situation of 
Europe, as well as of this nation, is so me- 
lancholy, and the circumstances of beth so' 
peas as well as notorious, that what | 

am to propose does not stand much in. 
need of explanation or enforcement. The 
liberties of Europe have been upon the 
very brink of destruction, and, notwith- 


* From the London Magazine, - 
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standing all our endeavours, are still in the 
utmost danger. I am sorry to mention 
the bad success we have had in restoring 
and securing them. Particularly, the fatal 
affair of Footenoy must remain deeply im- 
rinted upon the heart of every true Eng- 
ishman, and must inflame him with a de- 
sire to revenge the repulse we there met 
with, which the experience of that day 
must encourage us to expect, as soon as 
we can find an opportunity to engage the 
enemy upon equal terms ; for our being 
then repulsed did not proceed from the 
bravery of their troops, but from the im- 
practicability of the situation they were 
in, and the necessity we were under to at- 
tack them in that situation. : 
But, my lords, whatever bad success we 
may have met with in securing the liberties 
of Europe, I hope we shall meet with good 
success in securing our own against the 
attempt now on foot for their destruction 
—an attempt which must be deemed most 
flagrantly wicked, when we consider the 
whole tenor of his majesty’s reign. Was 
there ever a time, was there ever a coun- 
try, where the subject enjoyed more in- 
dulgence, more ease, more security with 
respect to his religion, liberty, and pro- 
perty, than the subjects of this nation have 
enjoyed during the whole course of the 
reign of our present sovereign ? With re- 
gard to religion, have not all sects enjoyed 
that plenary indulgence allowed them by 
the laws of their country ?—Could it have 
been imagined, my lords, that so much 
wickedness could have been conceived in 
the heart of man? Could it have been ima- 
gined, that so many would have proceeded 
so far in such a wicked attempt? That in 
this attempt they have been underhand 
encouraged by the French, 1 do not in the 
least question. Those disturbers of the 
peace of Christendom will not, we know, 
boggle at any wickedness, if it can contri- 
bufe towards the success of their ambitious 
‘projects. | 
raised a civil war in Germany: nay, the 
openly and avowedly abetted it, though 
they had but just before solemnly, and for 
a valuable consideragion, promised the con- 
trary; and now they done the same 
here, though not in so open a manner, be- 
cause it was not in their power. From 
them, indeed, we could expect no less; 
but after the fate of the civil war in Ger- 
many, it was surprising that any subject of 
Great Britain should depend upon French 
promises. My lords, t shall not detain 
you longer, but conclude with moving, 
(VOL. XH J 


on the Address of Thanks. 


But lately they fomented and’ 
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‘“‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, to return him the thanks of 
this House, for his most gracious Speech 
from the throne ; and to congratulate his 
majesty on his happy return into this king- 
dom.—To express our utmost detestation 
and abhorrence of the unnatural Rebellion 
which has broke out, and is still carrying 
on, in Scotland; and to assure his majesty, 
that this traitorous and desperate attempt 
shall have no other effect upon our minds, 
but to excite in us such a spirit of resolu- 
tion and unanimity, as, by the Divine As- 
sistance, may not only suppress this Re- 
bellion, but confound and extinguish for 
ever all future hopes of the Pretender and 
his adherents.—To thank his majesty for 
his gracious approbation of those proofs of 
loyalty and affection which have been al- 
ready shewn by his faithful subjects; and 
to beseech him to look upon them as an 
earnest of the united ea and vigour of 
his parliament, in the cause of his majesty 
and their country.— Thankfully to acknow- 
ledge his majesty’s paternal regard for the 
laws of the land, our constitution in Church 
and State, and-the rights of his people; 
and to assure his majesty, that this House 
is thoroughly convinced that the continu- 
ance of these blessings does, under God, 
entirely depend on the preservation and 
support of his sacred person and govern- 
ment, and of the Protestant succession in 
his royal family.—To give his majesty the 
strongest assurances, that, in the defence 
of his majesty and of these invaluable in- 
terests, we are resolved to unite and to 
hazard our estates and our lives; that from 
this resolution we will never depart, but 
will heartily and zealously concur in all 
such measures as may most effectually con- 
duce to extinguish this Rebellion, to deter 
any foreign power from presuming to sup- 
port it, to restore the tranquillity of his 
government, and to add strength to that 
excellent constitution which, this flagitious 
attempt is intended to subvert.”* 


Lord Ilchester ; 


My lords; the noble lord has spoke 
so fully, and with such energy, in support 
of what he has been pleased to move, that 
he has left me very little to say upon the 
subject. However, as I stand up to se- 
cond his motion, I shall beg leave to add 
something of my own, though I am per- 
suaded your lordships stand in need of no 
arguments for inducing yau to agree una- 
nimously to what has been proposed ; be- 
cause jt is so evident, that our unanimity 

[4 P] ) . | 
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pon this occasion will discourage our fo- 
relgn enemies from giving our domestic 
any assistance; and if we can prevent the 
rebels from having any foreign assistance, 
we have no occasion to be terrified with 
their numbers at present, or with any num- 
ber that may hereafter join them; for no 
man can doubt but that a vast majority of 
the. people in the northern as well as 
southern parts of this kingdom are well 
affected to our present most gracious sove- 
reign. It is indeed impossible to suppose, 
that any Protestant who has read and duly 
considered the history of the oppressions 
of the reign immediately preceding the 
Revolution, and of the usurpations of the 
Roman Catholics during that short reign— 
I say it is impossible to suppose that any 
kuch Protestant can be inclined to subject 
himself to such another government; 
therefore, we cannot suppose that the 
numbers of the rebels will ever become so 
considerable as to be dangerous: and this 
Iam so fully convinced of, that if the af- 
fairs of Europe were not in such a ticklish 
situation, F should be glad to hear of their 
being more numerous than they are; I 
should even wish they were joined by every 


Jacobite in the kingdom, that we might 
from thence be able to distinguish those’ 


that are enemies to our present happy es- 
tablishment, and might hae an opportu- 
nity ‘to extirpate them, or to bring them 
under such subjection as to secure the 
peace of his majesty’s faithful subjects 
during the residue of his reign, which has 
"been, and, I am sure, will always be so 
just and mild, that it never was, nor never 
can be disturbed by any but such as are 
enemies to the religion and liberties of their 
country. bes * 

As I am no way terrified, my lords, at 
the number of the rebels, so I am not at 
ull terrified at the success they have met 
with. On the contrary, I look upon it as 
a dispensation of Providence in our favour. 
Providence, I believe, my lords, gave them 
that success, in order to draw them from 
‘their native mountains and fastnesses, that 
in the plain country they may become an 
easy sacrifice to his majesty’s. just venge- 
ance. But when I talk of the success of 
the rebels, my lords, I cannot help taking 
notice of the surprising incredulity that 
has prevailed in this country for a long 
time after the rebellion first broke out; so 
general was the incredulity here, that peo- 
ple would hardly believe the Pretender’s 
won was in Scotland, even when he was at 


the gates of Edinburgh. At first, indeed, 
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I did not wonder at people’s incredulity ; 
his majesty’s government has been so easy 
to all sorts of men—even the Papists and 
Nonjurors have met with so much in- 
dulgence, that it could not be easily be- 
lieved, that the Pretender, or either of hig 
sons, would think of landing in any of thi 
British dominions, without a considerable 
foreign force for his support; and much 
less could it be believed, that any of his 
majesty’s subjects, who were living in such 
ease and security at home, would give him 
encouragement so to do, by promises to 
join him upon his landing. 

This, my lords, was, perhaps, the reason 
why the government was so ill provided 
with a sufficient military force in the north 
of Scotland, to oppose the rebels at their 
first appearance in arms, and was a reason 
for: the incredulity that at first prevailed 
among the people here: but the long and 
obstinate continuance of that incredulity 
convinces me, that even here in England 
the rebels have many friends, and that by 
them this incredulity was propagated 
among the people, in order to prevent the 
friends of the government from taking 
pone? measures for their own security. 

our lordships have, therefore, great rea- 
son to shew the utmost unanimity upon 
the present occasion, and to express your 
zeal for the support of our present happy 
establishment, in the strongest terms that 
our lanpuage will admit of. My noble 
friend has, in my opinion, made an excel- 
lent choice, and for that reason I stood up 
to second his motion: but if any of your 
een can add strength to his expres- 
sions, I shall readily agree to whatever 
may be-proposed for that purpose. All E 
desire is, that you may, upon this occa- 
sion, appear as zealous and unanimous as. 
possible, because it will prevent the rebels 
from being joined by any of their friends. 
in England; and this I desire, not from 
any apprehension I have of the event, sup- 
poms they were joined by all the friends. 
they have here; but because I think it 
may tend towards putting a more speedy 
end to the rebellion, which, in the present 
situation of the afjaiss of Europe, is of the 
utmost concern to this nation. , 

If. I thought otherwise, my lords; if I 
thought the event of the present rebellion 
in the least doubtful; I should then, indeed, 
be under the most terrible apprehensions : 
I should think the life and estate of every 
lord in this House at stake: for I am con- 
vinced, no one of. your lordships would 
submit to hold either life or estate upom 
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the abject terms of being the slave~of 
’ Popish priests and French favourites. Nay, 
supposing we were in no danger of Popery 
or slavery, yet I should dread the conse- 
quences of this rebellion’s being crowned 
_ with success; for the old maxim 1s cer- 
tainly a true one, “ Regnabit multo san- 
guine, qui ab exilio in coronam venerit.” 
My lords, it is not the present situation 
of our domestic affairs alone, that requires 
_ ur unanimity and zeal upon the prcsent 
occasion ; the situation of our foreign af- 
fairs renders it equally necessary for us to 
convince the world, that we are firmly re- 
solved to support his majesty against his 
domestic as well as his foreign enemies. 
Yourlordships are all, I believe, convinced, 
that if an effectual stop be not put to the 
ambitious views of the House of Bourbon, 
the liberties of Europe must be undone ; 
and, I believe, you are all equally con- 
vinced, that no effectual stop can be put 
- to the views of that House, without the 
powerful interposition-of this nation. Could 
this be expected from the. Pretender, 
should he be advanced to the throne of 
these realms? No, my lords; for the sake 
of enslaving us, and cramming his own su- 
perstitious religion down our throats, he 
‘would certainly follow the footsteps of his 
father; rather than be interrupted in this 
design, he would join with that ambitious 
‘House in forging and rivetting the fetters 
of Europe; and, therefore, if our allies 
abroad, or those who may now incline to 
be our allies, should see the least cause to 
suspect such an event, they would despair 
of being able to oppose the present scliemes 
of France; consequently, every one of 
‘them would endeavour to make the best 
terms they could for themselves, and trust 
bg: Providence for what might happen here- 

ter. , 

From hence, my lords, we may see the 
danger of giving the powers of Europe the 
‘least cause to suspect, that the rebellion in 
‘Scotland is countenanced by any party in 
this House. Such a suspicion would put 
an immediate stop to that influence which 
‘his majesty may be supposed to have in 
the courts of Europe, and would not only 
‘prevent our acquiring any new allies 
against France, but would detach from us 
all or most of those allies that have now 
declared openly in our favour: the queen 
_ of Hungary and the king of Sardinia would 
be obliged to submit to such terms of 
peace as should be prescribed to them by 
the House of Bourbon; the emperor 
would become a sort of vicegerept under 


” 
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the court of Versailles; and the Dutch 
would blindly follow the directions of that 
court, in order to prevent their country 
from being over-run, and to preserve that 
shew of sovereignty they are now pos- 
sessed of. 7 

If Europe should be reduced to these 
melancholy circumstances, our zeal for the 
support of our present happy establish- 
ment would be of very little signifieation ; 
for though his majesty should get the bet- 
ter of the present rebellion, he would 
cither be obliged to hold his crown as a 
fief of the kingdom of France, or the Pre- 
tender would be imposed upon us by the 
united force of Europe, which is certainly 
a force that we could not resist. Even 
our navy, my lords, would, in such a case, 
prove but a feeble defence: for if the 
French should get the supreme direction . 
of all the courts in Europe, it would soon 


‘be in their power to over-match us at sea ; 


and then they might send the Pretender 
with such a numereus army as would hie 
vent any opposition. But all these fatal 
consequences will, I hope, be prevented 
by your lordships unanimously agreein: 

to those warm testimonies of your zea 
which my noble friend has so seasonably 
proposed. | 


The Earl of Westmoreland : 


My lords; I do not rise to oppose 
the motion now before you, or to propose 
any amendment, but to put your lordships | 
in mind ef your duty. I wish the spirit 
of our ‘ancestors could be revived. : If it 
were, your lordships would not think so 
much of making a Carmen Seculare, now 
become so usual at the beginning of every 
session, as of performing your duty to your 
king and country, by giving his majest 
your best and most sincere advice. I shall 
always be ready to give a testimony ofmy 
zeal for my country’s honour and my s0- 
vereign’s service; but { despise that sort 
of testimony, which is more proper for.a 
drawing-room than for this assembly. 
Fawning expressions and well-turned pe- 
riods of praise may come well enough 
from a page of the back-stairs, but are be- 
low the dignity of alord ofparliament. It 
is now, my lords, no time for dissimulation. 
We are the hereditary counsellors of our 
sibehe oe and not only have a right, but 
are in duty bound to offer him our advice 
in all arduous affairs. This should be the 
testimony, this would be the most proper 
testimony of our zeal for the support of 
the present happy establishment; therer 


“ 


‘ 
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fore, I wish the noble lord had concluded 
his motion with recapitulating some of 
those Grievances which the people have 
long complained of, and with an advice to 
his majesty, that it is now become neces- 
sary to give them some satisfaction. 

The spirit which, upon the present oc- 
casion, has appeared so generally without 
doors, could not but be agreeable to every 
man who has a regard for our present 
happy establishment: but, my lords, if we 
consider from whence that spirit arose, we 
must conclude, that its continuance is not 
to be dependec on, unless a beginning, at 
least, be made in giving satisfaction to the 


people with respect to those grievances 


they have so long, so loudly, and so ge- 
nerally exclaimed against. What is the 
reason that has made the people appear so 
unanimous and so zealous in support of his 
majesty’s throne, against the attempt now 
carrying on for its overthrow? It is, my 
lords, the regard they have for the. con- 
stitution and liberties of their country. 
They think they can have no dependence 
upon the promises made them by the Pre- 
tender: but they have hopes that his ma- 


jesty will take the first opportunity to re- 


move every grievance which may be of 
dangerous consequence to their liberties. 
If they should at this crisis find them- 
selves disappointed in these hopes, it may 
force them into a dependance upon those 


promises; and the consequence of this 


. might be fatal to his majesty and his fa- 


mily. Is not this a danger which his ma- 


jesty ought in common prudence to pre- 


vent? Canany thing be a greater testimon 
of our zeal for his support, than our ad- 
vising him to prevent his being exposed 
to this danger ? 

When I talk of grievances, I cannot but 
observe a sort. of conduct in some lords 
which to me seems very extraordinary. 
When they are not employed in his ma- 
jesty’s service, they shew a due respect to 


_their sovereign by avoiding as much as 


possible to bring his name into any ques- 
tion that happens in this House; but as 
soon as they are employed by his majes- 


e ty» that is to say, as soon as he has given 


em any beneficial post or employment, 


they lose that respect, and endeavour to 


bring his name into every debate. This 
Is the very case at phaneee The noble 
lord who made you this motion, has given 


us such an encomium upon his majesty’s. 
reign, that if it were to be applied to mi- 


_ misters, it would be ridiculous to talk of 


grievances: but I am persuaded the noble 
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lord did not mean it 80, because I have: 
heard him complain of the- conduct of 
some late ministers as bitterly as any lord 
in this House. I must sherelore beg leave 
to drop his majesty’s reign, which, so far 
as relates [to his own personal conduct, 
has certainly been most mild and just; 
and if it were possible for him to govern 
without ministers, Iam persuaded his peo- 
ple would never have any grievance to 
complain of: but surely that noble lord | 
will not say, that the people never had a 
just ground of complaint against any of . 
our late ministers. Is it not notorious, 
that state crimes of a very heinous nature 
have been committed by ministers? Is it 
not as notorious, that those ministers have 
been protected and screened from public 
justice by the influence of other ministers ? 
Is it not apparent that our constitution is 
in the most imminent danger of being un- 
dermined and blown up by ministerial 
corruption? And have not all provisions 
against that sort of corruption been re- 
jected by the influence of those who had 
made, or intended to make it the chief 
support of their administration ? 

I shall grant, my Jords, that our minis- 
ters have given a most plenary indul- 
gence to all sects of religion, and 
even to that-sect which pride themselves 
in professing to have no religion. Whe- 
ther they may claim this as a merit, 
I do not know; but I am sure they 
cannot claim as a merit, their having 
given such a plenary indulgence to Ro- 
man Catholics: for though I shall always 
be against persecuting those who have the 
misfortune to be bred up in that religion, 
yet I think our government ought to take 


as much care as possible, that his majes- 


ty’s subjects may not be bred up in, or 
converted to, that religion. This they 
ought to do, not so much fram a religious 
as a political consideration; because b 

the very principles of that religion, though 


those that profess it may be quiet, they 


can never be faithful subjects to his ma- 
jesty; yet, under a late administration,. 
we know that those of that religion were 
as much indulged as if their religion had 


been comprehended in our Act of Tolera- 


tion. ‘The resort to the popish chapels of 
foreign ministers was openly permitted ; 
many private mass-houses, though well. 
known to be such, were indulged, and 
multitudes of priests and jesuits were al- 
lowed to spread themselves over the whole 
island. Nay, the minister seemed to have 
entered into an alliance with the Roman 
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Catholics, the conditions of which were, 
that if they would support him in elections, 
he would, by his sole authority, suspend 
all the penal laws against them. This was 
certainly very disagreeable to the people ; 
and from what has now happened, we may 
judge whether it was agreeable to his ma- 
jesty’s service. OS 

Our ministers therefore, my lords, have 
nogreat merit to plead from the indulgence 
they have allowed to all sects of religion. 
That which was established by law the 
were obliged to allow; and that whic 
they have allowed contrary to law, was in- 
consistent with his majesty’s service, as well 
as disagreeable to a great majority of his 
people. Then as to the ease and security 
which the people have enjoyed with re- 
spect to their liberty and property, do our 
ministers plead merit from their not having 
been guilty of murders, robberies, or false 
imprisonments? Are such crimes com- 
mitted by ministers in amy arbitrary go- 
vernment whatever? But can it be said, 
that the people of this nation enjoy ease 
in their properties, when they are more 
heavily taxed than the people of an 
country under, the sun? Can it be said, 
that the ease of the people was considered 
by those ministers who were every year 
loading them with the expence of useless 
standing armies, and more useless Spit- 
head expeditions? Perhaps it may be 
said, that the present Rebellion must 
convince us that standing armies are not 
useless ; but, in my opinion, it is a clear 
proof of the contrary. If care be taken 
to preserve the affections of the people, 
and to have a well-disciplined and well- 
armed militia in every part of the island, 
it will-always be more effectual than a 
standing army, for preventing invasions or 
- insurrections: because we cannot have a 
numerous standing army in every corner 
of the kingdom. But our conduct has 
been quite the reverse: we have continued 
and increased the disaffection in that part 
of the country where the rebellion broke 
out, by disarming the people, friends as 
well as foes; and we withdrew all our 
troops from thence, at a time when our 
ministers could not but know that our 
enemies would send arms to the disaffected, 
and that our friends in that country had 
no arms to defend either themselves or us. 
I shall not affirm, my lords, but I must 
say, that such a conduct looks as if our 
ministers intended there should be a rebel- 
lion in that country. 

But to return, my lords, to that ease 
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thd security which the people have en- 
joyed in their liberties aad properties. 
Surely, when the noble lord made this a 
part of his encomium, the Spanish depre- 
dations had slipt entirely out of his me- 
mory. If the alse enjoy securit 
against domestic depredations, it proceeda 
from the prudence and diligence of our 
judges and ministers of justice; but 
against foreign depredations they can be 
secured only by our ministers of state: 
and when we consider that the most va- 
luable part of our people, meaning our 
merchants and seamen, were, for almost 
20 years together, plundered by the Spa- 
niards with impunity, can we applaud our 
ministers for the care they have taken, 
that the people should enjoy their pro- 
perties in security 7 If the personal liberty 
of private men be better secured in this 
country than in most others, no thanks to 
any of our late ministers, because it is 
owing to a law which was established be- 
fore most of them were born; and it is a 
law which they have taken care to get sus- 
ended as often as they could find the 
east pretence for sa doing: therefore, I 
would not advise any lord to boast much 
of their regard for the persohal liberty of 
private men, because we may very soon 
see a Bill brought before us for suspending 
that salutary law upon this occasion, 
though there is now no more necessity for 
it than there often was in the reigns of 
king William and queen Anne, during all 
which time it was never once suspended, 
except for six or seven months just after 
the Revolution. | 
But of all things, my lords, I am most 
surprised to hear it said, especially by the 
noble lord who made you this motion, 
that our ministers have never of late years 
made use of the prerogative for invading 
the liberties of the people. I wish the 
noble lord had left his assertion for his 
noble friend who seconded the motion: 
but let it be asserted by whomsoever it 
will, no man can agree to it, who has ever 
read the late famous Report of the Secret 
Committee of the other House. Does it 
not from that report appear, that the pub- 
lic money, and the posts and places in the 
disposal of the crown, were lately made 
use of for corrupting the elections of 
members of parliament? Was not this 
making use of the prerogative for invading _ 
the liberties of the people ? Was it not 
one of the most dangerous sorts of inva- 
sion that can be made upon the liberties of 


the people? My lords, when any bad use 
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is made of his prerogative, we are never 
in this House to lay it tothe charge of our 
sovereign ; and in this case, I am con- 
vinced that his majesty knew nothing of 
the bad use that was made of his prero- 
gative. If he had it would be inconsistent 
with our constitution to say so: therefore 
his majesty’s name ought never to be in- 
troduced into any of our debates. 

I wish both the noble lords had saved 
themselves the trouble of making such 
high encomiums upon our late conduct ; 
for I am sensible, that at the present crisis 
it is not very fl adazee to rip up old sores, 
or to remind the people of their griev- 
ances: but when some lords assert so ge- 
nerally and so positively, that no wrong. 
thing has been done by our ministers 
during the whole course of his majesty’s 
reign, it becomes the duty of those lords 
who think otherwise, to give their opi- 
nion, and the reasons for their opinion. 
‘- As I am one of those who have no great 

opinion of the conduct of any of our late 
Male ee heard their conduct so 

ighly applauded, I thought it my duty to 
declare my opinion ; and the perionmancs 
of this duty I thought the more necessary, 
because we cannot, upon this occasion, 
give his majesty a proper advice, without 
examining into the past errors of his mi- 
nisters. When our house is on fire, surely 
the first thing we ought to do is to remove 
‘all those materials that may contribute to- 
wards increasing the co ation, espe- 
cially when the removal of such materials 
can no way obstruct or retard our. extin- 
guishing the flames in that part already 
on fire. 

Whilst the rebellion is in its infancy and 
at a distance, the people may have their 
reasons for appearing very loyal, and ma 
have reasons which are not so mauich 
founded on principles of loyalty as upon 

rinciples of self-interest: but do your 
lordships think, that a people who have for 
20 years been camplaining of grievances, 
. -willsincerely, leartily,and generally join in 
esa gtion ded Sigpimoan that does not ap- 

ear mclined to give them any redress? 

e know, my lords, what the people mur- 
mur at, we know what dangers they think 
they are exposed to, and we know the 
daws they think necessary for guarding 
against hace dangers. At this crisis, let 
us begin with doing justice to the public, 
and with passing those laws which for 20 
years the people have generally been cry- 
ang aleud for.. Let us advise his majesty 
that auch things are pow became absoluge- 
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ly necessary, and I hope the ministers will 
second our advice. The noble lord talked 
of the ingratitude of the rebels. When 
he mentions ingratitude, he should think 
of what the ministers will be guilty of, 
should they refuse to give satisfaction to 
the people. The people have generously 
and generally resolved to support them 
against the present rebellion; though I 
am sure it cannot be said, that the people 
had reason to put any confidence in our 
ministers, either of the new or old stamp. 
When the pecple have shewed so much 
generosity, and have placed such an un- 
merited confidence in our ministers, sure- 
ly, it would be the utmost ingratitude in 
them, not to concur in any measures that 
might give satisfaction to the people, with 
respect to the dangers they think their 
liberties now exposed to. 

None of your lordships can be ignorant 
that, before the breaking out of the pre- 
sent rebellion, the chief danger appre- 
hended by the people without doors, was 
that of a corrupt dependency in parlia- 
ment: and whilst the people suspect that 
both Houses are under a corrupt depen- - 
dency upon the crown, it signifies very 
little to tell them, that parliaments are 
every year regularly assembled; for if 
that be the case, the liberties of the peo- 
ple can derive no greater security from 
the regular meetings of parliaments, than 
from the regular meetings of the cabinet 
council. The peoplein France might, in 
that case, insist upon having as much li- 
berty as the people in England ; because 
in France their parliaments, or conventions 
of the states, meet as regularly as the 
parliaments doin England. Therefore, it 
can signify very little to tell the people, 
that we have every year had parliaments 
regularly assembled ; and while this sus- 
picion remains, it can signify still less to 
tell the people of his majesty’s being 
ready to redress’ every grievance pre- 
sented to him by either House of Parlia- 
ment; because if both Houses be under 
such a dependency, every man of common 
sense must foresee, that no grievance will 
ever be laid before his majesty by A balers 
ment, unless it be such an one as the mi- 
nisters themselves have resolved to get re- 


dressed; consequently, the people in this 


country could have no greater security for 
the redress of any grievance than the peo- | 
ple have in France, or in any other arbi- 
trary government. 

From hence, your lordships cannot buf © 
see that this apprehension must have great 
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weight with every thinking man in the 
kingdom; and though here about London it 
may be over-balanced by the apprehensions 
people have from the success of the rebel- 
ion with respect to their property in the 
funds; yet in the country, I fear, it is not 
80, or at least, that it will not be generally 
so, should people see a few weeks of this 
Session pass over, without any thing ef- 
fectual being done for securing them 
against a corrupt dependency in parlia- 
ment. The people have most heartily and 
unanimously declared for supporting his 
majesty’s government; but I am _ per- 
suaded, this was in a great measure owing 
to their hopes that, as soon as the parlia- 
ment met, some proper laws would be 
passed, for removing those grievances 
they have so long in vain complained of, 
and for obviating that danger they so 
justly apprehend. If they should find 
themselves disappointed in those hopes, 
God knows what effect it may have upon 
the minds of the people, what a turn it 
may give to the spirit which now so luckily 
_ prevails; therefore, I think we should even 

in our Address upon this occasion insert 
something for giving the people an as- 
gurance, that some such laws will be 
passed in the course of this session; and 
this may be very properly done, by offer- 
Ing it as our advice to his majesty, that 
immediate satisfaction ought to be given 
to the people, with respect to all those 
grievances they think themselves subject 
or exposed to. This will contribute more 
towards strengthening his majesty’s influ- 
ence at foreign courts, than any eulogium 
we can compose; for that influence must 
always depend upon the opinion foreign 
courts have of the union between his 
majesty andhis people: and however ex- 
travagant some may think fit to be in the 
expressions of their zeal upon the present 
occasion, no foreigner of common sense 
will believe those expressions to be gene- 
rally sincere, or that union to be lasting, 
if he sees no step made towards removing 
those grievances, which he knows the peo- 
ple have been murmuring at for above 20 

ears. 

My lords, I have upon this occasion laid 
my sentiments before you with the more 
freedom, because I hope no one will sus- 
pect my zeal for the support of our pre- 
sent happy establishment. Revolution 
ia te are those I have always pro- 
essed, and upon these principles I must 
think it my duty, at such a dangerous 


conjuncture, to talk freely, as well as sin- 
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cerely, to nly sovereign. I never pres 
tended to any knack at pane PEC TAENB s 
but were I as good at it as Pliny, Boileau, 
or any of those miereenay panegyrists that 
are usually entertained by arbitrary sove- 
reigns, I should think that, at-such a dan- 
gerous crisis, @ sincere and right advice 
would be a better testimony of my zeal 
for my sovereign’s service, than the most 
elegant and best-turned panegyric, upon 
the wisdom, the justice, the mildness, and 
lenity of his reign; and, I am sure, it 
would be much more consistent with the 
dignity of this House, and more conform- 
able to the example of our ancestors upon 
all such occasions. : 


The Lords? Address of musi 
following Address was then agree 
** Most gracious Sovereign ; 


The 


upon : 


“We, your majesty’s most dutiful and . 


loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal in parliament assembled, beg 
leave to return your majesty our humble 
thanks, for your most gracious Speech 
from the throne. 

‘¢ As we felt the utmost concern upon 


the breaking out of the unnatural rebel- 
lion which is still carrying on in Scotland; | 


so our joy on your majesty’s safe and happy 
return into this kingdom, agreeably to the 
ardent wishes of your yo is propor- 
tionably augmented. We want wo 
express the just indignation and abhor- 
rence which rise in our breasts, at so 
wicked, traitorous, and desperate an at- 
tempt, in favour of a Popish Pretender to 
your crown, whose groundless claim we 
have unfeignedly abjured, and whose prin- 
ciples and designs we do from the bottom 
of our hearts detest: and we beg leave to 
assure your majesty, that this rash and 
presumptive enterprize shall have no other 
effect upon our minds, but to excite in us 
such a spirit of resolution and unanimity, 
in this critical conjuncture, as, by the 
Divine Assistance, may not only suppress 
this rebellion, but confound and extinguish 
for ever all future hopes of the Pretender 
and his adherents. | 
‘©The many evident proofs of true 
loyalty and affection to your majesty, and 
zeal for your government, which have 
been already shewn by your faithful sub- 
jects, with an union and cheerfulness never 
known before, unless at the happy Revo- 
lution wrought by our great deliverer king 
William the Third, are clear demonstra - 
tions, that this: nation is determined to 
preserve the structure built upon that glo- 


s to’ 
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rious foundation: vain indeed must be the 
expectations of those, who can imagine 
we would part with it. As your majesty 
has been pleased graciously to accept and 
approve these beginnings, we beseech you 
to look upon them as an earnest of the, 
united zeal and vigour of your parliament 
in the cause of your majesty and their 
country. 

‘¢ It is with hearts full of the sincerest 
gratitude, that we acknowledge your ma- 
jesty’s paternal regard for the laws of the 

and, our constitution in church and state, 
and the rights of your people; and it is 
with the deepest conviction that we de- 
clare to your majesty and the whole world, 
that the continuance of these blessings 
does, under God, entirely depend on the 
maintenance of your majesty’s undoubted 
title to the crown of these realms, the 
support of your throne, and the preserva- 
tion of the Protestant succession in your 
royal House. Whoever can entertain a 
thought of exchanging those just rules of 
government, bounded by the laws and 
maxims of this free constitution, for the 
exercise of tyranny and arbitrary power 
learned in the most despotic courts of 
Europe, and of parting with the purest 
religion in the world for the superstition 
and persecuting spirit of Popery, must be 
the most abandoned of man nd. : 

‘‘-Warmed with these moving senti- 
ments, and unshaken in these principles, 
we give your majesty the strongest assu- 
rances that, in defence of your sacred 
person, and ofall those invaluable interests 
which we have already described, we are 
stedfastly resolved to unite, and to hazard 
our estates and our lives; that from this 
resolution we will never depart, but will 
heartily and zealously concur in all such 
‘Measures as may most effectually conduce 
to extinguish this rebellion; to deter any 
foreign power from presuming to support 
it; to restore the tranquillity of your ma- 
jesty’s government; and to add strength 
to that excellent constitution, which this 
flagitious attempt is intended to subvert. 

‘‘ May the Divine Providence guard and 
protect your majesty’s precious life, give 
guccess to your councils and arms against 
all your enemies, and stability to your 
throne!’ 


The King’s Answer.] The King re- 
_turned this Answer: 
“© My Lords ; : 

_ &T return you my hearty thanks, for 
the affectionate and warm assurances of 
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duty and loyalty which you have unani- 
mously given me in this Address, Your 
concern for the preservation of our ex- 
cellent constitution in church and state, is 
as agreeable to me, as the ‘zeal you ex- 
press for me and my government. I en- 
tirely rely upon both ; and doubt not but, 
by the blessing of God and your assistance, 
this unnatural Rebellion will be defeated, 
and the peace and tranquillity of my king- 
doms restored.” mS 


Debate in the Commons on the Address. 
of Thanks.*| The Commons being re- 
turned to their House, 


Mr. Henry L 


Sir; I rise up to undertake, what 
know I am very little able to execite ; but 
I am prompted by my zeal for the support 
of our present happy establishment; and 
encouraged by my being sensible, that the 
same laudable zeal warms the heart of 
every gentleman who hears me. My zeal 
will therefore, I hope, be an excuse for 
my incapacity, as well as presumption; 
and if I should be any way defective in 
what 1 am going to propose, I make no 
doubt of the defect being supplied by some 
of those who are blessed with a greater 
capacity, and more knowledge in parlia- 


egge rose and said :+ 


mentary affairs. From this prelude gentle- 


men must perceive, that I am going to, 
probate an Address by way of answer ta 

is majesty’s most gracious Speech; and 
though, in general, a ready concurrence 
may be expected upon this most remark- 
able occasion, yet that no gentleman may 
think himself surprized, I shall previously 
explain ey article I intend to propose, 
and give such reasons for those that may 
appear extraordinary, as, I hope, will pro- 
Shae Spar yp se TSP EE GES ie we a eee Fol e ig ee ee 

* From the London Magazine. 


+ The hon, John Maule to Mr. Etough, 
London, Oct. 18, 1745. ‘ Yesterday the Par- 
liament met. Both Houses voted nem. con. 
a very Joyal Address to his Majesty. Lord 
Westmoreland spoke about Grievances in the 
House of Lords. Sir Francis Dashwood moved 
an Amendment in the House of Commons to 
the Address proposed upon the same key, which 
he afterwards withdrew; but having been se- 
conded by sir J. Philips, who would not depart 
from it, the question was put upon it, being 
carried.in the negative, The Address, as # 
was at first moved, was carried unanimously. 


The Communs, I think, are resolved to en- 


quire into the Causes of this Rebellion in Scot- 
iand, and the surprising progress it has made,” 
MSS. Brit. Mus. 4326, b. . 
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cure an unanimous approbation; for at 
such a formidable crisis, I should be sorry 
to offer any thing that might occasion the 
Jeast opposition or altercation. 

To return his majesty thanks for his 
most gracious Speech, and to congratulate 
him upon his happy return to these king- 
doms, are compliments of course, which 
stand in need of no explanation, nor of any 
arguments to enforce them. But with 
respect to the Rebellion now begun with 
such fatal success in Scotland, as it re- 
quires the utmost attention of every loyal 
subject, I think we should take this first 
‘ Opportunity to declare our abhorrence of 
it, and that we are resolved, at any risk, 
to support his majesty, and our present 
happy establishment, against all his ene- 
mies both foreign and domestic. 

Of all the rebellions, Sir, that were ever 
set on foot in this kingdom, the present is 
the most wicked, unnatural, and ungrate- 
ful, His majesty’s whole reign has been 
so remarkably benign ; the subjects of all 
ranks and denominations have lived so 
quietly, so absolutely free from every sort 


of oppression, uuder his majesty’s dispen- 


sation, that it must be reckoned the height 
of ingratitude to endeavour to destroy a 
government by which they have been so 
long and so fully protected. But this is 
not all; if 1 am rightly informed, many of 
those who are now in rebellion, are such 
as owe their fortunes, and some of them 
their lives, to the mercy of his majesty’s 
royal father. Can there be an ingratitude 
of a deeper dye, than that of a man who 
employs in the destruction, that life and 
fortune which he received from the mercy 
of our present royal family? Can any 
pees of religion, can any principle of 
oyalty plead an excuse for such ingrati- 
tude? , 
Why should I say loyalty, Sir? what- 
ever the Jacobites might have pleaded 
upon former occasions, whatever they may 
plead upon future, they cannot plead even 
loyalty upon the i phases Should they 
succeed in their desperate attempt, they 
aight perhaps get an empty title for the 
person they call their king; but the cer- 
tain consequence would be, that both he 
and they must become vassals and slaves 
to France. They see some of the poten- 
tates of oe engaged in a war, for pre- 
venting the French king’s being able to 
‘set himself up for the supreme monarch of 
‘Europe; they know that this war cannot 
be carried on to effect, without a most 
powerful aid from this kingdom. Yet at 
[ VOL, XIII. | 
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the desire of the French, and to prevent 
our being able to send a powerful aid to 


-our allies upon the continent, they join in 


raising a rebellion against the government. 
Does not this evidently tend to subject 
their native country, as well as him they 
call their king, to the power of France? 
Can this be said to proceed from loyalty ? 
Is it not the most wicked, the most unna- 
tural design that ever any set of men en- 
gaged in? at 

The contention raised amongst us, Sir, 
by this rebellion, is not solely, whether we 
shall have this royal family, or another 
royal family; whether we shall be the 
subjects of a free government, or the slaves 
of an absolute government; or whether 
we shall be Papists or Protestants; but 
whether we shall be free-born Englishmen 
or French slaves. If the rebels should 
succeed, which God forbid, and which, 
indeed, I have no apprehension of, we 
must have a royal family that founds its 
right not upon the choice of the’ people, 
or. the laws of the kingdom, but upon the 
pretended law of God: we must be the 
slaves of an absolute government: we 
must all be Roman Catholics ; and, to sum 
up all, we must be the slaves of French- 
men, which of all slaveries must by Eng- 
lishmen be looked on with the greatest 
horror and contempt. I therefore do not 
wonder at the spirit which has appeared 
in this country, in favour of his majesty 
and our happy establishment. It isa fresh 
instance of the good sense as well as of the 
courage of the people; and as I heartily 
congratulate my countrymen upon it, I 
shall propose, that we should likewise con- 
eistulate his majesty upon the subject. 

I shall add no more, but conclude with 
moving, ‘ That an humble Address be 
presented to his majesty, to return his 
majesty the Thanks of this House for his 
most gracious Speech from the throne; to 
congratulate his majesty on his happy, 
safe, and seasonable return to these king- 
doms; to express our abhorrence and de- 
testation of the unnatural rebellion raging 
m North Britain; to give his majesty the 
strongest assurances of our duty and affec- 
tion to his person and government, and 
that we will with vigilance, zeal, and una- 
nimity, shew a spirit and vigour becoming 
this time of danger ; and that we will grant 
such supplies, and put such strength into 
his majesty’s hands, as we trust in God, 
and in his majesty’s wisdom, cannot fail to 
defeat the attempts of those who have al- 
ready made one part of the United King- 

[4Q] | : 
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dom, and would make the other, a scene of 
blood, rapine, and confusion; to acknow- 
ledge, with the greatest gratitude, that 
under his majesty’s royal protection we 
have lived in an uninterrupted and secure 


enjoyment of our religion, laws, and li- 


berty; that as all these are now wickedly 
and openly attacked, we are bound by 
every consideration, human and divine, to 
exert ourselves in defence of his sacred 
person and government; and to assure his 
majesty, that he may safely rely on the 
zeal and vigour of his faithful Commons on 
‘this great occasion, and that we will act 
like men, sensible of the blessings we en- 
joy, and determined to preserve those 

lessings to ourselves and our posterity ; 
to congratulate his majesty on the general 
concurrence of his subjects in these senti- 
ments of duty to his majesty, and zeal for 
his service; which happy union, we doubt 
not, will, by his nae wisdom, be im- 
ete to the future glory and welfare of 

is crown and people, and to the utter 
confusion and disappointment of” the ene- 
mies to both.’? 


Mr. Welbore Ellis 


Sir; as I cannot suppose, that any 
gentleman wishes success to the present 
rebellion, and as nothing can tend more 
effectually to its being speedily defeated, 
than our declaring in the most zealous 
manner, our resolution to stand by his 
majesty in the support of our present 
happy establishment, I need not trouble 
you with many arguments for shewing the 
ptopriety, and even the necessity of what 
,my hon. friend has proposed. I think, we 
may with confidence conclude, that if we 
can prevent this rebellion from bemg coun- 
tenanced by any foreign power, or joined 


by any number of people in England, we 


shall soon be able to put an end to it, not- 
‘withstanding the success they have lately 
met with; and for both these purposes 
nothing can be more effectual, than both 
Houses of Parliament declaring them- 
’ selves in the warmest manner against it. 
That the rebellion will be countenanced, 
that it has been encouraged, by our ene- 
mies the French, and Spaniards, we can- 
not doubt, Sir; but there is a great diffe- 
rence between: their countenancing and 
powerfully assisting the rebels. If they 
gee that the rebels can do but little for 
themselves, they will conclude that the 


‘rebellion must be soon defeated, notwith- 


standin 
give. i 


the utmost assistance they can 
m hence they will conclude, 
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that their assisting the rebels in Scotland, 
is not the best card they have to play, and 
therefore they will neglect assisting them 
as much as they might otherwise do, in 
order to push their warlike operations 
with the more vigour in some other part of 
the world: whereas, if they should think 
that the rebeljion now begun in Scotland, 
might with their assistance ‘become so for- 
midable as to have a good chance for suce 
cess, they would think only of acting upon 
the defensive in every other part, and 
would turn their whole strength towards 
the support of this rebellion. Now as no- 
thing 1s more likeiy to give both the courts 
of France and Spain a mean opinion of 
this rebellion, than the open and warm 
declarations of both Houses of Parliament 
against it, it is necessary we should em- 
brace this first opportunity of manifesting 
in the strongest manner our loyalty to our 
king, and our zeal for the support of our 
present happy establishment. This, Sir, 
is the more necessary, because of the gross 
misrepresentations that have been often 
repeated by British, refugees beth at the 
courts of France and Spain: by them the 
people of Great Britain have been repre-~ 
sented as almost universally disaffected te 
our present royal family, and the govern- 
ment as being supported by nothing but 
bribery and corruption. The spirit that 
now appears without doors, will in a great 
measure refute these misrepresentations ; 
aad if the same spirit should appear within, 
it will convince both the courts of France 
and Spain: of the falshood of what they 
have heard so confidently asserted by the 
British exiles that are in their service, 
which will of course turn their thoughts 
from being at any great expence, or risk- 
ing any considerable body of their troops, 
in supporting the present rebellion. : 
Then, Sir, with regard to the people of 
England, we have already from their be- 
haviour the greatest reason to hope, that — 
very few of them will join the rebels, 
should they by any accident make their 
way into England; but should we shew 
any indifference or coldness upon this 00» 
casion, should we neglect the first oppor- 
tunity of seconding the laudable that 
pears among the people, we do not 
know what a fatal effect it might have 
without doors. It would certainly either 
cool the zeal of the people for their sove- 
reign, or give them but a very indifferent . 
opinion of parliament; which, in either 
case, might be fatal to our liberties and 
eonstitution. On the other hand, if we 


1953] 
second the laudable zeal that appears 
among the people, if the same spirit pre- 
vails within doors that has so frequently 
shewn itself without, even the most dis- 
affected, even the most enthusiastic Jaco- 
bites, will begin to despair of their cause, 
_ and will not dare to assist in any manner, 
much less join openly in the rebellion, 
by which means it will remain confined to 
those who have already been so mad as to 
appear in arms against the government; 
and if it remains confined to them, I trust 
in God we may very easily and very 
speedily make it a in their destruc- 
tion. es 

For these reasons, Sir, I cannot think 
that any gentleman will refuse his consent 
to what my hon. friend has proposed; and 
the expressions he has chosen are go strong, 
and so well adapted to the subject, that I 
do not think they can be amended by. the 
most zealous amongst us; but I must wish 
that he had made his proposition a little 
more extensive. I think we should, upon 
this occasion, make our acknowledgments 
to his majesty for his wise and well con- 
certed measures, in getting the duke of 
Lorrain chosen emperer, and for his en- 
deavours to bring about a reconciliation 
between the empress:queen of Hungary 
and the king of Prussia. His success in 
the first of these two great schemes will be 
an atonement for all the losses the allies 
have met with this last campaign, and 
will, probably, be a foundation tor their 
triumphing in the next: and though his 
majesty did not succeed to his wish in the 
other, yet he shewed what an influence he 
bad upon his Prussian majesty, which is 
certainly a good omen of the success of 
qur future negociations. This shews how 
necessary his majesty’s last journey to 
Hanover was, and what, an advantage it 
was attended with to the common cause 
in general, which of course must, at last, 
be an advantage to this nation in particu- 
lar. Therefore his wisdom and vigilance 
deserves our highest acknowledgments, 
and should not, i think, be neglected upon 
this occasion. Iam sure my hon. friend 
would not have neglected it, if it had not 
been with a design to avoid, upon this ex- 
traordinary occasion, every thing that 
might afford the least pretence for oppo- 
sition; and as I must allow, that unani- 
mity is now the chiefest thing to Be aimed 
at, I shall not offer to add any thing to 
what he has proposed, but conclude with 
seconding his motion. 
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_ Major Selwyn : 


Sir; the state of this kingdom, with 
respect to its political situation, obliges us 
not only to be more than ordinarily cir 
cumspect and vigilant in all our future une 
dertakings ; but it also furnishes you with 
such a fund and variety of matter, that I 
do not see how your Address can be too 
strong, er even too voluminous. It must, 
indeed, be allowed, that our losses and 
misfortunes both by sea and land, during 
the course of the present war, are but too 
considerable, and our successes unhappily 
short of our expectations ; but as certain 
causes must have their certain effects, so it 
would be ridiculous and absurd to impute 
that to chance, or to think that fortune, 


‘which of all things is the most variable, 


could for any series of time continue the 
same course, unless supported by virtue: 
No; the secret counsels of God are impe- 
netrable, but the ways by which he ac- 
complishes his designs, are often evident. 
When he intends to exalt a people, he fills 
both them. and their leaders. with virtue 
suitable to the attainment of his ends, and 
takes away all wisdom and valour from 
those he resolves to destroy. 

History abounds with instances of this 
kind; for thus the pride of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians fell, through the baseness of 
Sardanapalus, and the great city was taken 
whilst Belshazzar lay drunk, and was overs 
taken amongst his prostitutes: and 1 could 
wish that nothing of the like nature had 
happened in these our days, since the com- 
mencement, at least, of the present war, 
but more especially that fatal miscarriage 
of our fleet of Toulon, in the Mediterra- 
nean, where, for want of common conduct, 
as well as courage, we were not only beaten, 
but drove by an inferior force, and that too 
eter beyond all. contradiction, else we 

ad not suffered the French to retake the 
Podere, a large ship of the Spaniards, with 
an officer and men of ours on board her ; 
but the French changed their tack upon 
us in the evening of the day of action, and 
we accordingly changed ours, and man- 
fully ran.from them; and our late defeat 
in the North carries with it something sq 
shocking in the nature of it, that one can 
scarce conceive it possible, that entire 
corps of dragoons of 30 years standing, un- 
opposed by any sort of cavalry, should act 
a part that the very banditti foot, whom 
they should have engaged, must have been 
ashamed of. — 

This, Sir, is that sort of phenomenon, 
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which, at the beginning of al} civil com- 
motions, always excites the superstitious 
herd to take that as due to their merit, 
which was nothing but the natural effects 
of a shameful lethargic cause, in those who 
_ Bhould have kept a better look-out; else 
why was that unhappy country, not a little 
prone to mischievous insurrections, left to 
the care of Irish troops, if of any religion, 
erhaps, in all probability, Roman Catho- 
ics, in conjunction with a few raw, undis- 
ciplined foot, just sufficient to render the 
man that commanded them more an object 
of compassion than animadversion ; for the 
avoiding of an engagement at too great an 
odds, was always an argument of better 
conduct in a general, than attacking at the 
head of such a rabble-rout as he knew were 
not to be depended upon. | 
Sir, the absurdity of our negociations 
abroad for some time past, accounts for the 


many disasters that have so lately befallen’ 


us, and more that may befall: for who can 
look back into the state of our foreign af- 
fairs, but must observe, that we have been 
doing little else for above 20 years, than 
pulling down with one hand and setting 
up again with the other ; so that a drum 
was never to beat in Germany, but we, 
knight-errant like, thought we must have 
recourse to arms. Thus are we still so 
ridiculously fond of interposing upon the 
continent, nor are we ever like to be roused 
out of our present ruinous infatuation, 
until necessity forces us to prize that 
situation wherein kind nature hath placed 
us, in an island independent of the mightiest 
monarch upon the continent, who, for- 
merly, was proud of receiving our laws: 
but, should we persist in wantoning away 
our vitals in others quarrels, how soon ma 
we become an easy prey, either ‘to suc 
foreign or domestic foes as shall take it in 
their heads to distress us? And thus from 
our having been once a powerful, nay, 
insulting state, we must then dwindle down 
to that of an insignificant, petty province. 
Sir, what advantage ever accrued to this 
nation by the victories of our two most re- 
nowned heroes, Edward 3, and Henry 5, 
which they gained in France? Or what got 
we, but glory, at the famous battle of 
Cressy, where, according to the words of 
a most celebrated poet, the English, with 
half their forces, could entertain the full 
ride of France,.whilst the other half stood 
aughing by, and out of work, and cold for 
want of action? But we were then, as at 
many other subsequent times, smiled upon 


by Mars as his favourites, and why he hath, 
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upon many late occasions, changed his 
countenance, is easily enough to be ac- 
counted for. However, let us now act 
like men, and such subjects as have no 
notion of parting with a prince, that hath 
always made the laws of the land the rule 
ef his government: so that I shall always 
look upon the project of mvading this 
island by a foreign force as ridiculous and 
absurd, so long as we enjoy our religion, 
laws, and liberties, in as ample a manner 
as was ever known to us, or our ancestors, 

Sir, who does not know that revolutions 
in states are the natural consequences of 
unpopular and oppressive measures, such 
as, God be thanked, no troops of this na- 
tion yet were ever able, or willing, to de- 

fend? For an instance of which, we need 
look no farther back than the year 1688, 
in consequence of which Revolution, we 
are now blessed with the present royal fa- 
mily ; so that as the bad measures of that 
reign were so conducive to those good 
things we now enjoy; why then, nothing 
but the reverse of such measures can so 
effectually secure the continuance of them 
in this land to us and our posterity. 

Sir, although our late as well as present 
measures are far from being calculated for 
the true interest of this nation, yet I flatter 
myself that every gentleman must be con- 
vinced that the project of supplying the 
present empress with money Instead of 
men, was the most eligible, and especially 
after the repeated remonstrances of the 
Dutch against our sending over troops to 
Flanders, and after assuring our then right 
worthy negociator that they were in no 
capacity to comply with the treaty of 
1714. And is it not too notorious, how 
shamefully they have acted upon the de- 


'fensive, whereby our troops have had the 


mortification to see the glory of the late 
war totally reversed, by the loss of almost 
all Flanders in one campaign. Surely, Sir, 
a patriot of above 20 years in the opposi- 
tion, must have been strangely out of luck, 
when in consequence of his first and fa- 
vourite scheme, after coring into power, 
by strenuously supporting a destructive 
land-war, by which the nation was drained 
of her defence, he kindled such a flame - 
in his native country, as requires no less 
than a foreign aid to extinguish it. How- 
ever, let us take the advice his majesty 
gave us this day from the throne, and ‘act 
like men; then we shall not be unreason< 
ably terrified upon any occasion whatso- 
ever: let us follow -also the éxample of 
our gallant ancestors, whose religious ate 
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tachment to sacred things made them 
always look upon the enemies of their 
peace with scorn and derision ; for fear is 
nothing but a betraying of the succours 
which reason offers; and as Iam one of 
those that desire to live but in the fear of 
God only, and as I honour my king, I shall 
therefore be for the Address. 


Sir Francis Dashwood : - 


Sir; the motion made by the hon. 
gentleman upon this occasion, is so modest 
and so general, that I shall be very far 
from opposing it. I shall not even pre- 
tend to alter or amend any part of what he 
has been pleased to propose: but I am of 
the same opinion with his hon. friend, who 
seconded his motion: I think it is too 
short. I differ, indeed, from that gentle- 
man with respect to the subject matter of 
what, I think, ought to have been added. 
As his majesty has not, in his Speech, com- 
municated any thing to us of foreign af- 
fairs; as we have no parliamentary ae. 
ledge of an emperor’s being chosen, nor 
of his majesty’s endeavours to bring about 
a reconciliation between the queen of 
Hungary and king of Prussia, we can take 
no notice of either in our Address. Sir, at 
a time when we are in such imminent do- 
mestic danger: at atime when we may 
have occasion for the hands as well as 
purses of the people, surely, we ought to 
say something to convince them, that we 
have a regard for their rights and privileges, 
as well as for the posts, places, and lucra- 
tive employments that many, perhaps, 
most of us enjoy. That by the success of 
the present rebellion the people would 
be divested of their rights and _ privileges, 
is “a question that is, perhaps, doubted by 
many; but that our present placemen 
would be thereby divested of the places 
they now enjoy, and that many others 
would be thereby defeated of their expec- 
tations, is a question that is doubted by 
none. We should, therefore, be careful 
to prevent the people having any ground 
to imagine, that our abhorrence of the re- 
bellion does not proceed from our fears of 
their being deprived of their rights and 
privileges, but from our fears of being our- 
selves deprived of the posts, places and 
lucrative employments, we now enjoy or 
expect; and this the people will be very 
apt to imagine, if we do not, upon this oc- 
casion, as warmly express our zeal for sup- 
porting our present happy constitution, as 
we do our zeal for. supporting our present 
happy establishment. 


on the Address of Thanks. 
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That there is a difference, Sir, between 
our constitution and establishment: that 
under the latter the former may be de- 
stroyed, and, consequently, the people di- 
vested of their rights and privileges, no 
one can deny, who considers the fatal ef 
fects of corruption; nor can any man pre- 
tend, that the people are not sensible of 
this difference, if he reflects upon the ine 
structions that have been given by the 
people in all parts of the united kingdom, 
to their representatives in this House. 
That the danger to which our constitution 
may be exposed by the success of the pre- 
sent rebellion, is more imminent, no man, 
I believe, will openly deny ; but that the 
danger to which it may be exposed by the 
success of corruption, is more certain, 
every man must grant, who is not biassed 
by the post or pension by which his head 
is confounded, though his heart may not, 
perhaps, be as yet corrupted. Should the 
rebellion be crowned with success, which 
I think, we are in very little danger of, 
our constitution may be preserved even by 
the good sense of the Pretender himself, 
if he has any, because a constitutional, 
limited monarchy is more secure, and, 
consequently, more eligibleto a king of 
good sense, than the most absolute one; 
but the singular misfortune of.corruption 
is, that a king may thereby be rendered 
absolute, even without. his designing it, or 
knowing any thing of it, till it becomes 
impossible for him to govern by any other 
means, . , , 

Gentlemen, I see, Sir, are surprised at 
such a new and extraordinary doctrine ; 
but there is nothing more plain, if we con+ 
sider the nature of government, and the 
only two methods by which it can be sup- 
ported. No man, I believe, ever supposed 
that a government can be supported by a 
king, or other supreme magistrate, by 
himself alone. He must have a majority, 
or, at least, a great number of people en- 
gaged with him to support the government, 
and those men must be engaged by the 
public interest, or each man by his own 
private interest. The multitude, I shall 
grant, may be kept in awe by their fears ; 
but the most absolute, the most arbitrary 
tyrant must have a number of men engag- 
ed by their private interest sufficient to 
impress that fear. One single man mays 
by his authority, persuade a multitude, but 
a single man never can frighten a multi- 
tude. Every government must, therefore, 
have a number of men for its support, and 
those men must be kept engaged to do se 
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' by the epee or by their private interest. 
When those who support the government 
are engaged to do so by the public interest 
alone, or by that chiefly, itis a free go- 
vernment, even though by its form it be 
supremely administered by One sole mo- 
narch. But when they who support the 
government, are engaged to do so by their 
rivate interest alone, or by that chiefly, it 
8 an absolute government, even though 
by its form it be supremely administered 
by King, Lords, and Commons ;‘ and such 
&@ government can be supported in no way 
but by corruption. , If such a government 
be supremely administered by a sole mo- 
narch, he must have a mercenary army 
for his support, and money enough to hire 
or corrupt them; and if such a govern- 
ment be, by its form, supremely adminis- 
tered by a king and parliament,:he must 
- have money enough to hire, or corrupt his 
mercenary parliament, as well as his mer- 
eenary army. : 
To apply this, Sir, to our constitution, 
and to shew, that by corruption our king 
may, without his knowledge, be: rendered 
not only absolute, but unable to govern by 
any other means. It is very certain, that 
the freedom of our constitution consists in 
every man’s being directed, with respect 
to his way of voting, both at elections and 
in parliament, by the public interest alone, 
or by that chiefly: whilst this continues 
to be the case, our constitution will be 


preserved, and we shall continue to be a 


free people. For this purpose, a public 
and disinterested spirit must be propagated 
and preserved among the people, and it 
will always be the king’s interest to do so, 
because he can have no interest separate 
er distinct from that of his people. But 
ministers have often a private interest 
which is distinct from, and opposite to 
that of the people; and when any such 
man happens unfortunately to become the 
king’s prime minister, he will make it his 
business to root out all public spirit, and 
to plant a selfish spirit in its stead. All 
the favours of the crown, and all the posts 
and offices in the kingdom, will be bestow- 
ed, not upon those that deserve them, or 
are qualified for them, but upon those that 
vote in parliament, or. at elections, accord- 
ing to his direction, and without any re- 
gard to the national interest. Thisa cun- 
ning minister may do, without its being 
possible for the king to discover it: be- 
cause the king can knowthe merits or qua- 
lifications but of avery few of his subjects. 
By such means a seltish, venal spirit, may 


. 


\ 
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be introduced into parliament, and from 
thence propagated through the whole na~ 
tion: and then, if the king has but money 
enough, or lucrative places and offices 
enough at his disposal, which a corrupt 
parliament will always take care to pro- 
vide for him, he becomes, without his de- 
signing it, as absolute as if he had no par. 
liament at all, and may act in a more op- 
pressive manner than any sole monarch can 
venture to do, because he has the sanction 
of parliament for every thing he does, and. 
has the principal families in the kingdom 
eed to justify his measures. 

Thus, Sir, our king may be made abso- 
lute without his having ever entertained 
any design against our liberties, and the 
poison being once thoroughly ‘diffused, 
which it may be by such a minister conti- 
nuing long at the head of the administra 
tion, it will then be impossible for the 
king to support his government without 
corruption ; for when the public interest 
if considered by no man, or but by a very 
few, when the whole, or a great majority 
of the people, are actuated by nothing but 
selfish, mercenary views, can-the- kin 
expect to have his government aamporied 
by a majority in parliament, let his mea- 
sures be never so much calculated for the 
public good, unless he makes it their pri- 
vate interest to do so? While he can do 
this he may expect to reign, he may ex~ 
pect to reign absolutely, and yet accord- 
ing to law ; but the moment he ceases to 
do this, or ceases being able to do this, he 
must either put an end to parliaments, 
or the parliament will put an end to his 
reign; for al] those: who find: they” can- 
not make their market of him, will join 
against him, in hopes of making a better 
market of his successor. i 

I must therefore think, Sir, we cannot 
do a better: service to our sovereign, than 
by passing suich-laws as are necessary for 
putting a step to the progress of corrup- 
tion, and-reviving a public and disinterest- 
ed spirit among the people; and as the 

eople have loudly called for some such 
aws being passed, we cannot take a more 
proper opportunity for introducing them, 
because it will confirm and strengthen 
that spirit, which now appears among the 
people without doors in favour of our pre- 
sent establishment, and will make them 
more ready to'venture their lives in sup- 
port of the government, should any future 
success of the rebels, or the panna lad any 
foreign troops make it necessary for us to 
call for the assistance of their hands aa 
well as their purses. | 
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What our ministers may think, Sir, I 
do not know, but as they enjoy the great- 
est advantages under our present govern- 
ment, and as the people have so generally 
shewn themselves zealous for supporting 
that government, under which they, in 
particular, enjoy so many advantages, I 
am sure every other man thinks, they are 
in gratitude bound to give satisfaction to 
~the people, with regard to those laws, 
which they think so necessary for securing 
their liberties against the fatal effects of 
corruption. Therefore, I do expect, in 
this session, to see a very extraordinary 
change in the conduct of our ministers. 
‘Though in former sessions they have op- 

d every such law, yet now, I hope, 
they will themselves be the introducers 
an arenes of every one of those laws, 
which the people have so long called’ for 
in vain ; and if I should have the pleasure 
of seeing such a change in their conduct, 
I make no doubt of having the pleasure to 
see every one of those bills passed into laws, 
without any opposition in either House of 
Parliament. ; . 

These, Sir, are the hopes I conceive 
from that spirit which has appeared among 
the people, for supporting our present 
most excellent government, and, our 
present most wise administration. This is 
the return of gratitude I expect from our 
ministers, who have always shewn them- 
selves most grateful to those that have 
served them in this House, or at elections ; 
and I hope they will not be less grateful 
to those who have shewn themselves ready 
to serve their king and country at a time 
of such imminent danger. This return, I 
am sure, the people expect; and I think 
we should take this first opportunity to 
give them some hopes of their not meeting 
with a disappointment. As we do not 
know how soon the rebels may enter Eng- 
land, as we do not know how soon an army 
of foreign treops may be landed a 
us, we ought not, in prudence, to let slip 
_ this first opportunity of convincing the 
people, that there is nothing they can de- 
sire for securing their liberties, but what 
they may expect from this government, 
and from this session of parliament. | 

For this reason, Sir, I think it necessa 
to add something to our Address on this 
_ occasion, therefore I have prepared an ad- 
ditional paragraph; and I must humbly 
move, that it may be added to what 
the hon. gentleman has been pleased to 
propose. ‘The additional paragraph I have 
prepared is in these words; 
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«© And in order to the firmer establish- 
ment of his majesty’sthrone on thesolidand 
truly glorious basis of his people’saffections, 
it shall be our zealous and speedy care to — 
frame such bills as, if passed into laws, 
may prove most effectual for securing to 


his majesty’s faithful subjects, the perpe- 


tual enjoyment of their undoubted right to 
be freely and fairly represented in parlia- 
ments, frequently chosen, and exempted 
from undue influence of every kind ; for 
easing their minds in time to come, of the 
apprehensions they might entertain of see- 
ing Abuses in Offices rendered perpetual, | 
without the seasonable interposition of 
parliament to reform them ; and for raising 
in every true lover of his king and coun- 
try, the pleasing hopes of beholding these 
realms once more restored to that happy 
and flourishing state [which may reflect 
the highest honour on his majesty’s reign, 
and cause posterity to look back with ve- 
neration and gratitude on the source of 


their national felicity.”” 
Sir John Philips : 


Sir; the opinion my hon. friend 
has of what we ought to do upon this 
occasion, and the addition he has proposed 
to be made to our Address, are so agree- 
able to my way of thinking, that I cannot 
avoid standing up to second his motion. 
I shall readily concur with those gentlemen 
who think that we ought, upon this occa- 
sion to express, in the warmest terms, our 
loyalty te our king, and our steady reso- 
lution to support him against all his ene- 
mies, both Preign and domestic; and I 
hope they will concur with me, that we 
ought at the same time, and with the same 
energy, to express our fidelity to our 
country, and our steady resolution to sup- 
port the liberties of the people, against 
the fatal effects of corruption, which, in 
my Opinion, are as much to be dreaded, as 
any effects that can ensue from the suc-° 
cess of the present rebellion. - 

From arbitrary power established in our 
present royal family, and supported by a 
corrupt parliament, and a mercenary 
standing army, I shall grant, Sir, we are , 
in no immediate danger of Popery ; but the 
certain consequence will be a general de- 
pravity of manners, and a total extinction 
of religion of every kind; and then, if 
chance, or any foreign view, should make 
some future king, even of our present 
royal family, turn Papist, which is far 
from being impossible, how could we guard 
against the introduction and establishment 
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of Popery ? To a man who has no religion 
at all, it signifies nothing what sort of reli- 
gion is established; for he will always 
make that sort or sect his profession, which 
he finds most suitable to his interest; con- 
sequently, such a king would meet with 
no opposition from the people; and our 
laws against Popery would be no bar to 
his intentions, because every one of them 
would, at his desire, be repealed by a cor- 
rupt parliament; therefore, the only sure 
and lasting fence we can have against 
Popery, is the preservation of our consti- 
tution. Whilst the people continue to 
have any religion, and are generally sin- 
cere Protestants, no king, should he turn 
Papist himself, can have it in his power to 
introduce, much less establish Popery 
,amongst us, if the people be freely and 
fairly represented in parliament; but a 
government that proposes to support it- 
self by corruption, must, at the same time, 
endeavour to abolish all principles of ho- 
nour and religion; for a man who has any 
principle of either, will never, from any 
selfish motive, give his vote, in parlia- 
‘merit, or at elections, against what he 
knows to be the true interest of his coun- 
try. Such a government must necessarily 
_conduct itself in direct opposition to all 
the maxims of true policy : merit of every 
_kind will be disregarded, religion will be 
laughed at, and patriotism turned into ri- 
dicule; libertinism will be encouraged, 
avarice will be fed, and luxury will be 
propagated, in order to render the opera- 
tion of corruption the more easy, and its 
effect the more certain. And when the 
people are generally and thoroughly cor- 
rupted, which, because of our frequent 
elections, they must be, before the go- 
vernment can, for its support, depend 
upon corruption alone, the Church of 
Rome, whose politics we have more rea- 
son to dread than her power, will have a 
much more easy and certain game to play, 
than that of forcing the Pretender upon 

This, Sir, they can never do, as long as 
we have any religion, virtue, or courage 
amongst us; and should they, by an ex- 
traordinary ‘mischance, succeed, the Pre- 
tender aa they together would find it a 
very difficult task, to convert a whole na- 
tion of religious and sincere Protestants to 
Popery: besides, they could not be sure 
of the Pretender’s not serving them as 
Henry 4 of France served the Protestants 
of that kingdom: after they had helped 
' kim to the throne, supposing him a man 
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of sense and no bigot, he might very pro- 
bably, for his own ease and security, de- 
clare himself of the same religion with the 
majority of his subjects. But should we 
lose our liberties by corruption, and of 


course our religion and virtue, if the- 


Chusch of Rome could find means to con- 
vert our king then upon the throne, their 
business would be done, our nobility hav- 
ing no religion, would in order to recom- 
mend themselves to their sovereign, de- 
clare themselves Papists; and the majo- 
rity of the people having as little religion 
as they, would follow their example. 
Surely, Sir, it will not-be said to be im- 
possible to suppose that any future king, 
even of our present royal family, can ever 
be converted to Popery. How many 
kings have been persuaded to change their 
religion by a favourite wife or mistress? 
How many from political views? The 
crown of Poland, but of late years, made 
one Protestant pe declare himself 
Papist, though all his then subjects were 


Protestants, and very zealous Protestants. 


too. The imperial crown of Germany, we 
know, is elective; and a view of that 
crown may induce some future king of 
Great Britain to declare himself Papist, if 
he has a corrupt parliament, that, at his 
desire, will be ready to repeal that law 
by which Papists are excluded from the 
crown and government of these realms. 
We have therefore no infallible security 
against Popery, but the preservation of 
our constitution; and fer this reason, no- 
thing can be more proper than to declare 
our resolution, that we will take care to 
frame such Bills as are necessary for the 
preservation of our constitution against 
corruption, at the same time that we de- 
clare our resolution to ld dl his ma- 
jesty against a Popish Pretender. This is 
not only proper, Sir, but necessary upon 
the present occasion, in order to convince 
the world, that we are true Protestants as 
well as loyal subjects ; and that therefore 
we are resolved to keep every door bolted, 
by which Popery can make its way into 
this kingdom; and if we are resolved to 
frame and pass, in this session, any Bills 
that may be effectual against corruption, I 
am sure no objection can be made against 
our declaring in our Address, that we will 
do so. I hope, we are all now convinced, 
that some such Bills are necessary. 


Mr: George Lyttelton : 


Sir; I am sorry I should be obliged 
to disappoint the hon. gentleman so much, 
a | 


> 
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as to oppose the Amendment proposed by 
his hon. friend ; but as I think, our agree- 
ing to insert any such article in our Ad- 
dress, would be one of the most direct 
steps we could safely take towards ren- 
dering the Rebellion successful, I hope, 
~ he will allow, that a sincere regard for my 
king and country is a most solid and suf- 
ficient excuse for the disappointment I 
may give to him by my opposition to this 
motion. It is very certain, Sir, that no- 
thing can tend more towards discouraging 
and disheartening those that are already in 
arms against the government, and towards 
ee their being joined by any num- 
er of his majesty’s yet faithful subjects, 
than an  dephaoe concord and agreement 
between his majesty and his parliament. 
It is likewise certain, that nothing can 
contribute more than this, towards pre- 
venting our foreign enemies from putting 
themselves to the expence of sending the 
rebels any great assistance. But what 
-would be the consequence of our agree- 
ing to this Amendment? All who know 
any thing of parliamentary affairs, would 
from thence suppose an impending breach 
between his majesty and this House at 
least. They all know, that it has been the 
constant custom of this House, at least 
for many years past, to say nothing in our 
Address at the opening of a session, but 
by way of answer to something mention- 
ed in his majesty’s Speech from the 
throne. 
I shall grant, Sir, that upon these 
heads, we have often said too much, and 
_ more than was consistent with the free- 
dom of our future proceedings; but we 
have never introduced new matter, that 
was not so much as hinted at, inany part of 
his majesty’s Speech; and I must think it 
would at any time bea little disrespectful 
in us to do so. Shall we then at such a 
dangerous conjuncture, do any thing that 
would in the least look disrespectful to 
our sovereign ? Sir, it would be generally 
supposed, that the majority of this House 
were become Jacobites, and that our next 
step would be, to refuse those grants that 
may be necessary for assisting our allies 
abroad, or defeating the Rebellion at home. 
What a damp would this throw upon those, 
who are now most sanguine and active in 
support of our present happy establish- 
ment? What encouragement might it 
not give to the rebels? What numbers 
might it not prompt to join them? 
Our giving upon this occasion, Sir, any 


ground for forming such an opinion, might 
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not only produce fatal effects at home, but 
it might produce the most fatal effects 
abroad. ‘The Dutch,. who are already in 
a sort of despondency, would then fall 
into a state of the utmost despair, and 
would withdraw their troops from Flanders, 
in order to obtain a neutrality for them- 
selves. Both the queen of Hungary and 
the king of Sardinia would begin to doubt 
of their receiving any farther assistance 
from this nation, and would immediately 
clap up a separate peace upon the best 
terms they could obtain: thus we should 
be left alone to contend with the powerful 
kingdoms of France and Spain abroad, 
and with a Rebellion, rendered formidable 
by our own ill conduct, athome. Would 
it be possible for us in such a situation to | 
defend our possessions or our plantations 

beyond sea? No, Sir, our whole navy 

would be necessarily employed in guarding . 
our coasts, in order to prevent the rebels 


getting. any supplies or assistance from 


our foreign enemies, and would scarcely 
be sufficient for this purpose: because as 
neither France nor Spain would then be 
obliged to maintain any great land armies, 
they would apply themselves entirely to- 
wards encreasing their naval force, and by 
building and purchase they might, in a few 
months, be able to fit out a most formida- 
ble squadron. So that this motion, how- 
ever innocent and harmless it may appear 
in the eyes of some gentlemen, if agreed 
to, might very probably,’ be the cause of 
the ruin, not only of the liberties of this 
nation, but of Europe. 

I am persuaded, Sir, that neither of the 
hon. gentlemen viewed the motion in this 
light: but when they give it a review, and 
consider seriously the fatal consequences 
it may be attended with, 1 hope they will 
not insist upon the question; for I should be 
sorry toseeitstand in our votes with a nega- 
tive of any kind at the tail of it; because I 
am as much persuaded as they can be, that 
something ought to be done for preserving 


the independency of parliament, and for 


putting a stop to that corruption which is 
creeping in so fast upon us; but for this 
purpose a proper opportunity should be 
chosen, and I cannot think it is either pro- 
per or.safe to enter upon such a subject, 
whilst a Rebellion is raging inthe kingdom. 
Our liberties, our properties, our religion, 
and every thing is now at stake. Let us 
secure them against the present danger, 
and when that is done, we shall have time 
and opportunities enough to secure our 
liberties against the effects of corruption. 

[4B] | 
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At present we ought not to attempt any 
thing, that may divert the attention of the 

eople from the extraordinary danger that 

angs over them; much less ought we to 
attempt any thing, that may divide his 
majesty’s true friends, or produce a dispute 
between the two Hauses of Parliament. 


And that this may be the consequence of 


any Bill that can be brought in for guard- 
ing against corruption, we may from ex- 
perience conclude. Both the Place-Bill 
and the Pension-Bill have always had a 

arty in this House against them, and both 

ave been rejected by the other; and as 
to Annual or ‘Triennial Parliaments, 1 think 
the very motion for bringing in a Bill for 
the purpose has always been rejected by 
a majority in this House. Therefore we 
must from experience conclude, that if 
either of the two former Bills should be 
brought in, it would not only divide his 
majesty’s friends in this House, but might 
occasion a breach between the two Houses, 
which is a danger that ought to be avoided 
when we are in so much danger from the 
Rebellion; and as to a Bill for Annual, or 
Triennial Parliaments, it would certainly 
divide his majesty’s friends here, and if it 
should be passed in this House, it might 
perhaps be rejected by the ether, which 
would be very much resented by those that 
had agreed to it here. 

Another reason, Sir, for our suspending 
til after we have got rid of the rebellion, 
the introduction of any of the Bills I have 
mentioned, or any Bill of the like kind, is 
the danger of the Bill’s not passing, and 
the discontents that might be occasioned 
by its being, however reasonably, thrown 
out. All such Bills are favourite Bills 
among the people without doors. If they 
are but by the title led to believe, that it is 
a Bill for securing their liberties against 
corruption, without considering the regu- 
lations proposed by the Bill for that effect, 
witout considering the consequences with 
which those regulations might be attended, 
they, from the title alone, conclude, that 
the Bill ought to have been passed into a 
law, and that its being thrown out pro- 
ceeded solely from the corruption it was 
designed to prevent. This of course raises 
animositiesamong the people without doors, 
and to give the least ground for any such 
in the time of an open Rebellion, and at a 
time when we are daily threatened with an 
Anvasion, might be of the most dangerous 
consequence; for the concealed Jacobites 
‘who are but too numerous inevery corner 


of the kingdom, would certainly endeavour 


~ 
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to blow these animosities up into a flame 
against the government. Their discourse 


would every where be, ‘ Now, gentlemen, 
you see, you can expect no security against 


corruption under this government: from 
the throwing out of this Bill, you may con- 
clude, that no such Bill will ever under 
our present establishment, be passed inte 
alaw: you may call yourselves free, but 


without such a Bill, you can have no more 


title to freedom than the cattle that are 
sold in your public markets: of all slaves, 
those are the most contemptible that sell 


themselves into slavery: slaves made so 


by the fate of war, deserve, at least, com- 
passion ; but men who sell themselves for 
slaves, are neither intitled to, nor can ex 
pect pity.’ : | 

These, and such like groundless insinu- 
ations, Sir, the concealed Jacobites would 
certainly take the opportunity to propa- 
gate; and by such ensnaring msinuations, 
rendered specious by our throwing out any 
such popular Bill, multitudes might be in« 
duced to join the rebels, that would other- 
wise have never thought of it. For this 
reason, Sir, the motion now before us 
gives me extreme concern: I was ‘sorry te 
hear any such motion made upon this oc- 
casion : it is @ motion we cannot agree to; 
and our disagreeing to it will furnish our 
enemies, at this dangerous conjuncture, - 
with a new pretence for reviling the go- 
vernment, and sowing disaffection among 
the people. I must, therefore, intreat the 
hon. gentlemen who made and seconded 
this motion, to agree to its being with- 
drawn. I must conjure them not to insist 
upon the question ; for, should it appear in 
our votes with a negative, even by way of 
the previous question, it may be the cause 


of infinite mischief.” 
Mr. William Pitt : 


Sir; the Amendment propesed 
upon this occasion, is so very unseason+ 
able, and has such a dangerous tendency, 
that I need not take up much of your time 


‘with arguments against it. I should not, | 


indeed, have given you any trouble upon 
the occasion, but that I am afraid of being 
supposed to have had a concern in draw- 
ing it up, and having it at this time offered 
to your consideration. As I have always 
appeared to be a friend to every thing that _ 
could be reasonably effered for securing 
the independency of parliament, and as 
this Amendment seems to have a tendency 
that way, I think it incumbent upen me 
to declare, that if my advice bad beer 
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previously asked, I should have made use 
of all the little rhetoric I am master of, to 
persuade the hon. gentlemen not to offer 
such an Amendment at such a dangerous 
conjunctrre. 

Sir, I shall always be a real friend to 
any regulation, which may appear to me 
to be effectual, for preventing the fatal ef- 
fects of corruption; and therefore, I shall 
never be for introducing any such regula- 
tion into this House, nor shall I ever make, 
or advise making any motion for that pur- 
pose, but at a proper season, and when I 
think there is at least a chance for its being 
agreed to. We know well enough, Sir, 
that all such motions are, and, I hope, will 
ever be, the favourites of the people; and 
therefore, we may expect, that they will 
sometimes be made by gentlemen, who 
have no other design but to cast a slur 
upon the administration, by obliging them 
to endeavour to get a negative put upon a 
popular motion; but I shall never make 
any motion with such a view ; and I can- 
not allow myself to suspect, that the hon. 
gentlemen had any such view in offering 
this Amendment. At a time when our 
all is at stake, whatever opinion we may 
have of our ministers for the time being, 
surely it is unseasonable to attempt any 
thing that may raise discontents among 
the people, or lessen their confidence in 
those who are placed in authority over 
them. Whilst the nation is engaged in a 
most dangerous and expensive foreign war, 
@ Rebellion breaks out at home. Those 
rebels have already gained a victory over 
the king’s troops, which has made them 
almost wholly masters of one part of the 
- United Kingdom. We are under daily 
apprehensions, both of an irruption, and a 
foreign invasion being made upon. the 
other ; and that invasion would, certainly, 
be attended with an insurrection. In such 
circumstances, shall we amuse ourselves 
with contriving methods to prevent the ef- 
fects of corruption? shall we spend our 
fame in projects.for guarding our liberties 
against corruption, when they are in such 
immediate danger of being trampled under 
foot by foree of arms? Would not this be 
like a man’s sitting down to think of ways 
and means for preventing his being cheat- 
ed by his servants, at ‘the very time that 
thieves were breaking into his house ? 

.. No gentleman, Sir, who has a due sense 
of the danger we are in, will, or can, 
think of a thing else, till we are entirely 
delivered from that danger. Much less 


will any such gentleman think, till then, 
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of introducing Bills, that must raise greae 
altercations amongst us, and may, if de. 
feated, occasion discontents and heart- 
burnings among the people. .I hope the 
rebellion will Be oxtinpuushed tony before 
this session is atan end; and the moment 
it is, I believe I shall be for our resuming 
the consideration of what may be neces- 
sary to be done for preventing a corrupt 
dependency in parliament. At present, I 
can think of no reason for suspending that 
consideration any longer ; and therefore, I 
hope, we may be able to frame some such 
Bills as are hinted at in this Amendment, 
before the present session expires; but 
suppose nothing of the kind should be ate 
tempted in this session, we shall, I hope, 
have many sessions after this, and sessions, 
{ hope, undisturbed by a foreign war, or 
domestic insurrection. Such a sedsion 
would be the most proper for our under- 
taking to new-model our constitution. 
Corruption is not, I hope, got to such a 
height, as to be able to defend itself 
against all the attempts we can make to 
demolish it. If this were the case, our at- _ 
tempts in this session would be as vain, as 
it can be supposed they will be in any fu- 
ture session; therefore, our resolving to 
frame Bills in this session must be vain, 
as it may be delayed till some future ses- 
sion, when we may enter into the affair 
with safety, and without our being in dan- 
ger of thereby making ourselves a prey go 
our enemies. - 
But suppose, Sir, we were resolved, at 
all adventures, to undertake the framin 
and passing of some such Bills during t 
session, what pretence have we for thus 
bringing the affair by head and shoulders 
into our Address? The people without 
doora are so sensible of the danger they 
are exposed to by means of the Rebellion, 
that they have entirely forgotten the dane 
ger they think themselves exposed to by 
means of corruption. We have lately 
heard of no letters, instructions, or ree 
monstrances from any county or corparar 
tion in the kingdom to its representatives, 
in favour of any Bill against corruption. 
They are so wise as to think of nothing, at. 
present, but subscriptions and associations, 
for defending their sovereign and them- 
selves, against those who have traitorously 
conspired to rob him of his crown, and 
them of their liberties, properties, and re- 
ligion. Do gentlemen intend to give a 
turn to the spirit of the people, and to set 
them a contending against secret carrup- 
tion, that their liberties may the mone 
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‘easily becomé a prey to open force? Sir, 
if I were not well acquainted with the hon. 
gentlemen who made and seconded this 
motion, I should really suspect their hav- 
ing some such design; and, however much 
I may, from my- personal knowledge, be 
convinced that they have no such design, 
they may depend upon it, that if they do 
not withdraw their motion, the suspicion 
will be strong against them, amongst all 
those who are not intimately acquainted 
with them. 

Such a suspicion, I cannot think, Sir, 
any gentleman would chuse to labour 
‘under; therefore, I hope, they will with- 
draw their motion: I hope, that, for their 
own sakes, and for the sake of their king 
and country, they will not insist upon its 
appearing in our votes. If they do, the 
whole world will say they have contri- 
buted, as much as they safely could, to- 
wards rendering the Rebellion successful. 
The hon. gentlemen. may already plainly 
perceive, that a negative will be put upon 
their motion. Why, then, should’ they in- 
sist upon the question? if they do, it will 
be impossible to suggest any reason for it, 
but that of their resolving to have such a 
popular question appear with a negative 
upon it in our votes, in order to raise dis- 
contents among the people, and to make 
them turn against our present happy esta- 
blishment, that money and those arms, 
they are now wisely and generously pro- 
viding for its defence. 


Mr. Humphrey Sydenham : 


Sir; I am surprised to hear gen- 
tlemen accused or suspected of a design 
to subvert the government, on account of 
motion calculated, in my opinion, tie 
best of all others, to reconcile the minds 
of the people to our present establishment, 
and to induce them to join unanimously 


and heartily in any measures that may be 


necessary for defeating the present Rebel. 
lion. Whatever spirit may now appear 
among the people, we cannot forget, Sir, 
the spirit that appeared so generally 
amongst them, but a little while before, 
against corruption, and in favour ‘of those 


Bills that have already been several times 


offered to parliament for preventing it. 
In their Letters and Instructions upon 
that .occasion, we ‘may suppose the true 
and genuine ak of the people appeared, 
because they 
pectation of rewards in view, to prompt 
them to prepare or sign such instructions. 


‘On the contrary, we know that both 
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rewards and promises were offered to get 
them to sign instructions of an opposite 
nature ; but, in all places, a very few ex- 
cepted, without any effect. ; 
This, Sir, is truly the case, with respect 
to that spirit, which appeared among the 
people about the time we began to be 
threatened with invasions; but I cannot 
say so much with respect to the spirit that 
now appears. I doubt much if it be every 
where sincere. Our associations and sub- 
scriptions I look on in the same light with 
our addresses. They are proposed and 
promoted by some men, who enjoy or ex- 
pect good posts under the government ; 
and people are unwilling to refuse joining 
in them, for fear of being deemed dis- 
affected. This, I believe, is the case of 
many who have joined in our associations 
as well as subscriptions. As to the latter, 
I know, that many have been threatened 
into them, under the pain of being repre- 
sented and recorded as Jacobites, or indi- 
gent. persons; and I must observe, that 
this way of raising money for the public 
service, by the subscriptions of private 
men, is such an encroachment upon the 
privileges of this House, and of such dan- 
gerous consequence to the liberties of the 
nation, that, in my opinion, it highly de- 
serves our censure. But whatever we may 
doin this respect, 1 am fully. convinced 
that we ought to look upon these sub- 
scriptions and associations, rather as me- 


| thods taken by the busy promoters to re- 


commend themselves to posts under the 
government, than as testimonies of the 
people’s satisfaction ; and therefore, if the 
fate of the kingdom should become doubt- 
ful by the landing of a numerous French 
army amongst us, and a general insurrec- 
tion of the disaffected in England, I ques- 
tion much, if we could depend upon the 
fidelity of some of those, who have ap- 
peared the most zealous associators and 
subscribers. It cannot be supposed, that 
a few Scottish Highlanders, notwithstand- 
ing the success they have lately met. with, 
can be able to conquer the whole island of 
Britain: as little can it be supposed, that 
a numerous French army can be landed 
amongst us, while we have such ‘a supe- 
riority at sea; and without such a land- 
ing, 1 believe, most of the disaffected will 
keep themselves within the law; many of 
them will, I doubt nat, pretend a warm zeal 
for the support of the government, there- 
fore every man may reasonably conclude, 
that the rebels have not at present so much. 
as a chance of having their undertaking 
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‘members, 


crowned with success; but if by any ex- 
traordinary accident, they should come to 
have but an equal chance, I am afraid the 
discontents of the people would at once 
turn the scale in their favour; especially 
if from, our proceedings nothing appears, 
that can give the people any hopes of 
their grievances being redressed. 

We are not to suppose, Sir, that the 
people have forgot their complaints, be- 
cause they have not renewed them upon 
this occasion. They have so long com- 
plained in vain, and have lately been so 
much disappointed by those upon whom 
they chiefly relied, that I am afraid, their 
not renewing their instructions to their 


ever meeting with redress from parlia- 
ment. But will this remove or diminish 
their discontents? On the contrary, we 
have more reason to dread their silence 
than we ever had to dread their murmurs; 
for mankind resemble, in this, that animal 
which is their most faithful servant; while 
they bark they never bite. Have they 
ceased complaining? As they have yet 
received no satisfaction, we have from the 


nature of mankind just reason to presume, 


that they. have begun to think of acting; 
and this at such a dangerous conjuncture 


we ought to prevent, by giving them, as’ 
. goon as possible, an assurance, that they 


may expect redress from this session of 
parliament. : 

The Amendment now proposed, is, 
therefore, extremely well calculated for 
the support of his majesty’s government, 
and if agreed to, will contribute more to 
the disappointment and defeat of the Re- 
bellion, than the warmest.and most loyal 
expressions we can make use of in this or 
any other address. Sir, the addresses of 
the people of England are already become 
a proverb amongst our foreign neighbours ; 
and if we go on but for a few years, as we 
have done, the addresses of our parlia- 
ments will fall under the same reproach ; 
i therefore wish, we may for the time to 
come be more sparing in our expressions, 
and more bountiful in our actions. I do 
not mean, Sir, as to money matters, for in 
that we cannot, [ am sure, be more boun- 
tiful than we have been; but I mean as to 
our being diligent in preparing Bills for 
the service of the people, and faithful in 
giving his majesty, upon all occasions, our 
best advice. Eo. a 
- I shall readily agree with,the hon. . gen- 
tleman, Sir, that:at this juncture it would 
be of the most dangerous consequence, to 
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have such a motion appear in our votes 
with a negative at the tail of it; but for 
that very reason I shall be for insisting 
upon the question; because there is now, 
and, I am afraid, always will be in this 
House, a certain set of gentlemen, called 
ministers, who from thai consideration 
may now be induced to agree to it, and 
who never will, I believe, from any other 
consideration, ‘agree to such a motion. 
For the same reason, Sir, I shall be for 
having such Bills, as are hinted at in this 
motion, brought’ into the House as soon 
possible, and pushed through both Houses 
with all possible dispatch. The hon. gen- 
tleman says, he shall be against the intro- 
ducing of such Bills, while there is a re- 
bellion. raging in the kingdom, because 
he thinks, we may have an opportunity to 
get them passed after the Rebellion is en- 
tirely extinguished. If I thought so, Sir, 
I should be very willing to have them de- 
ferred till the next session; but if we do 
not catch this opportunity, when some 
gentlemen’s personal safety may prevent 
their opposition, I am, both from reason 
and experience, convinced, we shall never 
be able, in a peaceable manner, to get 
any such Bill passed intoa law. The set 
of gentlemen I have mentioned, will always 
oppose such Bills, because it is their in- 
terest, not only to support, but to propa- 
gate corruption; and frum experience | 
am convinced, that they will always have 
so much influence, as to get @ majority in 
this House for preventing any such Bill 
being brought in, or a majority in the 
other House for having it rejected: 
There is a thing called proper or season- 
able opportunity, that will always furnish 
a man with a pretence for opposing, when 
a minister, those Bills and motions, which 
he patronized, when a country gentle. 
man; and I have now several gentlemen 
in my eye, who, I believe, will always de- 
clare themselves: zealous fer preventing a 
corrupt influence in parliament, or at elec- 
tions; but will never, as long as they con- 
tinue ministers, or the favourites of minis- 
ters, find a seasonable laren for 
bringing in an effectual Bill for that pure 
pose. — | be 
Such gentlemen may, perhaps, consider 
the dangerous consequence of throwing 
out a popular Bill at this juncture ; there- 
fore, though they know it will breed them 


ja great deal of trouble hereafter, they 


may, for their immediate ‘safety, agree to 
its being passed into a law. If they and 
their friends agree to it, I will engage that 


ger ere 


+ way, 
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no such Bill shall occasion any divisions or 
altercations amongst us; and we may with 
the more freedom embrace this opportu- 
nity, because such a Bill can no way pre- 
vent or retard any thing the parliament can 
do for defeating the Rebellion. If a man 
were sensible of his having some. pilferin 
servants about him, surely he would lock 
up his money chest, before he run to beat 
off the thieves he heard breaking into his 
house ; and if his servants had been grum- 
bling for want of their wages, I would ad- 
vise him to take that opportunity to pay 
them, that they might assist him the more 
cheerfully. They would then have some- 
thing to fight for, as well as he ; for if the 
thieves got the better, they must expect 
to be robbed as well as their master. The 
case is now the same with regard to the 
ople of England: they have been grum- 
Blin ; give them satisfaction : let them see 
they have something to fight for, I warrant 
you they will do it. But under an arbi- 
trary government, whether established b 
force or corruption, the people have nei- 
ther liberty nor property; and in this age 
-I doubt much if they will fight obstinately 
for their religion, even supposing they 
were all convinced of its being at stake. 


I therefore hope, Sir, that we shall, in. 


this session, come of the Rebellion what 
will, pass some proper Bills for preserving 
our constitution and liberties against cor- 


ruption; and if we are resolved to pass any 


such Bills we ought to intimate our reso- 
lution in our Address upon this occasion, 


in order to encourage the people to stand 


by, and support the present establishment, 
in this time of imminent danger. To pre- 
tend, that our doing so will discourage our 
allies, and frighten them into a separate 
peace, is, I may at least say, going very 
far for an argument against this motion. 
The Dutch have not seemed, of late, to 
square any of their measures by our ‘re- 
solves ; and, therefore, they will, I believe, 
as little regard our Address, as they have 
lately done our minister’s solicitations ; and 
as to. the queen of Hungary andking of Sar- 
dinia, their interest is so much at stake, that 
they cannat suddenly clap up a separate 
peace, should they actually find us unable, 
or resolved ‘nat te send them any farther 
assistance ; nor would tlie liberties of Eu- 
zope be undone, if they-did. Thus, Sir, 
auppose the Amendment.were no way 
warranted by an expression in his majesty’s 
Speech from the throne, it could be of no 
bad consequence, with respect to the fo 
zeign war we are now engaged in; but I 
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wonder to hear it said, that it does not 
come in propery by way of answer to his 
majesty’s Speech. Sir, does not his ma- 
jesty tell us, that he has called us together 
to give him our immediate advice, as well 
as assistance, with regard to the Rebellion 
still continuing in Scotland ? Can we give 
him our advice in a more deliberate and 
authentic manner, than by framing and 
passing such Bills as we think will best in- 
duce the people to assist him heartily ? We 
cannot do this immediately, and, there- 
fore, by way of answer to this part of his 
Speech, we ought to tell him immediately, 
by our Address, that we will do so. 

His majesty tells us, he questions not 
but the Rebellion will end in procuring 
greater strength to that excellent consti- 
tution, which it was designed to subvert. 
In answer to this, is it not very proper to 
tell him, that we shall take care, in this 
session, to frame such Bills, as will add 
strength to our excellent constitution? Is 
there any thing more proper or necessary 
for adding strength to our constitution, 
than that of preventing a corrupt influence 
in parliament, or at elections? This 
Amendment is, therefore, not only 3 
proper, but a necessary return to that part 
of his majesty’s Speech. And now to con- 


‘clude, Sir; as the hon. gentleman was 


pleased to tell us, what the world will think 
of those that insist upon this Amendment, 
I shall beg leave to tell him, what, in my 
opinion, the world will think of those that 
oppose it. The world will, I am sure, ge- 
nerally approve of the Amendment, and 
all will 

to, it would have done great and imme- 
diate service; theretore, every man will 
say, that the opposers, notwithstanding 
their open pretences, are, in secret, friends 
to corruption ; and that they havea greater 
regard to the interest and ease of those 
who are now, or may hereafter be our mi- 
nisters, than they have to the security of 
their sovereign, the naps artes of their 
country, or the liberties of their country- 
men.. 


Lord Strange: 


Sir; I hope no one doubts of my. 


being as much an enemy to corruption, and 
as great a friend to the Bills mentioned in 
this debate, as any gentleman in this ase 
sembly; and yet i cannot think the 
Amendment now proposed, either neces 
sary or proper upon the present occasion. 
1 am, Sir, an enemy.to corruption; I am 
equally an enemy to the present Rebellion. 


conclude, that had it been agreed — 


a 


te. 
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The success of either will, I think, anni- 
hilate our constitution; but of these two 
dangers, the last is by far the greatest, and 
the most immediate, therefore it deserves 
eur chiefest, our most immediate atten- 
tion. Till we have got rid of this danger, 
we ought, I think, to drop all thoughts of 
the other; and I have the satisfaction to 
find, that the people of England, and, I 
believe, most of those in Scotland too, are 
of my opinion. Even many of those, who 
have always before been reputed Jaco- 
bites, are, we find, afraid of the success of 
the present Rebellion ; and they are cer- 
tainly very much in the right.. However 
sanguine they may be for the restoration of 
what they have been taught to call the 
royal ay they do not desire that the 
event should be brought about at the ex- 
ot of our religion and liberties; and 
oth, they most justly think, would be in 
the utmost danger, should this Rebellion 
meet with success; because it was fo- 
mented, and is now abetted by none but 
professed Papists, or such whose passive- 
obedience principles are absolutely incon- 
gistent with a free government. | 
It has been often said, Sir, and 1 think 
justly, that the people of England have na- 
turally good sense, and generally judge 
rightly of their true interest, if not misled 
by the artifices of self-interested dema- 
gogues. In my opinion, this observation 
was never more confirmed, than by the 
judgment they have made upon the present 
emergency. From their late silence we 
are not to suppose, they have forgot the 
danger their liberties are exposed to by 
means of corruption; but they think their 
liberties in much greater and more imme- 
diate danger from the success of the Rebel- 
lion; therefore they think themselves ob- 
liged to suspend their fears of that danger 
which may accrue from corruption, and to 
attend to nothing but the most proper 
methods for defeating the present Rebel- 
lion. As in this I approve of their judg- 
ment, I think, we ought to follow their 
example. A contrary course might be of 
the most dangerous consequence: should 
we take up the subject of corruption, and 
Fesolve to provide against that danger, be- 
fore we have made the least step towards 
providing against the other, the people 
‘would begin to think themselves wrong in 
the judgment they have made; they might 
perhaps suppose, that some leading men 
amongst us had got such assurances as 
they could depend on, for the preservation 


of our liberties and religion ;. and that this 
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made them divert the attention of the 
House from its proper object. As I am 
personally acquainted with most gentle- 


‘men in this House, I know it is impossible 


to suppose any such thing, because I am 
sure no gentleman in this House would 
enter into an y correspondence with rebels; 
but the people without doors cannot come 
at such a knowledge, therefore, from the 
Amendment propre should it be agreed 
to, they might make such a supposition, 
and this would of course cool the present 
zeal of most of them, and might prevaid 
with many to join in the Rebellion. 

However fatal the effects of corruption 
may be to our constitution, I am of opi- 
nion, Sir, that it is the duty of every 
tleman in this assembly, to let those fare 
lie hushed till we are delivered from the 
danger ofthe Rebcllion being successful. 
Till then we should not awaken those fears 
among the people, lest it should throw a 
damp upon their zeal for the support of 
our present happy establishment. Should 
the people conceive an opinion, that, let 
what will happen, our constitution must be 
undone ; and that even under our present 
establishment, we must hereafter become 
the subjects, or rather slaves, of a govern- 
ment rendered absolute by means of a cor- 
rupt parliament and mercenary army ; 1 
say should such an opinion prevail gene- 
rally among the people, I am afraid their 
religion alone would not prompt them to 
act with spirit and zeal against the rebels; 
nay, I am afraid their resentment against 
those-who had brought them into such a 
dilemma, would prompt most of them to 
join with the rebels, and trust to Provi- 
dence for the preservation of their religion, 
as well as the re-establishment of their li- 
berties. 

If the hon. gentlemen who have 
ed as advocates for this Amendment had 
considered this consequence, I am per- 
suaded, Sir, they would not have insisted 
so strongly upon ‘the danger of our neg- 
lecting to lay hold of this opportunity, 
for securing our constitution against the . 
effects of corruption. They would not 
have so much as hinted, that, if we neg- 
lect this opportunity we can never expect 
another. IfI thought so, I should be as 
zealous as they for the Amendment now 
proposed : but I am so far from thinkingso, 
that, in my opinion, we shall have a better 
opportunity after this Rebellion is extin- 
guished, than ever we had before. I have 
the charity to believe, that the opposition 
those Bills have hitherto met with, whieh 
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were proposed for guarding against the 
danger of corruption, proceeded from 
entlemen’s being of opinion, that the 
ger was not so great, or so apparent, as 
to stand in need of such extraordinary pre- 
ventives; therefore, | am of opinion, that 
the more apparent this danger becomes, 
the better opportunity we shall have for 
securing our constitution against it,-be- 
cause many of those, who, upon former 
occasions, opposed, will then agree to the 
preventives that have been proposed, or, 
perhaps, to much stronger than have hi- 
therto been thought of; and I am per- 
suaded, that the Rebellion, as well as seve- 
xal other incidents that have lately oc- 
curred, will make this danger appear 
greater and more evident to many gentle- 
men, than it ever acd Siege before. 
_ Another reason, Sir, for my supposing, 
that the Rebellion may be the cause of 
many gentlemen’s altering their sentiments 
with regard to the Bills, that have been 
proposed for preventing corruption, is 
this: the Rebellion will convince them, 
that it is at all times necessary to give some 
sort of satisfaction to the people, with re- 
- spect to the dangers they generally appre- 
hend, or the grievances they generally 
complain of. That the disaffected are too 
numerous, I shall admit; but I believe, 
No one supposes them so numerous, as to 
think, that they would ever rise in rebel- 
lion against the government, unless they 
expected to be joined by great numbers of 
those, who are not properly disaffected, 
but discontented. If great discontents 
had not appeared both in England and 
Scotland, if great clamours had not been 
raised hrough the whole united kingdom 
against corruption, or if any thing effec- 
tual had been done last session towards al- 
daying those discontents and clamours, I 
am convinced, no man in Scotland, at 
least not any considerable number of men, 
would have been so mad as to have joined 
the Young Pretender upon his landing: I 
doubt much, notwithstanding the rashness 
of his youth, and the promises he might 
chave from the court of Prance, if he would 
jave ventured to have landed in any part 
_of the island, without a number of troops 
at least sufficient for protecting him against 
the militia of the country where he was to 
land. But from the genera} clamours that 
had been raised, and from the disappoint- 
ments the people had met with, both he 
and. those who first took arms in his favour 
expected to be joined by most of those 
whe had appeared discontented in both 
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kingdoms: and ifthis had been the case, I 
doubt much if we should this day have 
been sitting here to deliberate upon me- 
thods for defeating the Rebellion. 

Thank God, Sir, the people, from their 
natural good sense, have judged better 
than was expected by the Young Pre- 
tender and his adherents. Though they 
thought themselves in danger of being de- 
voured by Scylla, they were too wise to 
think of throwing themselves in the way of _ 
being swallowed up by Charybdis. ' This 
indeed isa proof of the wisdom of the peo- 
ple, but at the same time it is a proof of 
the danger we expose ourselves to, by 
leaving the people without redress, in re- 
spect to any grievance they generally and 
loudly complain of. Even those who 
think the people’s complaints and appre- 
hensions groundless, will, from our present 
danger, see, that it is better to remove a 
groundless popular complaint, than to risk — 
a new rebellion, by turning a deaf ear to 
it, and obstinatcly refusing to give the peo- © 
ple any satisfaction. Therefore 1 must 
conclude, that after this Rebellion is extin- 
guished, we shall have a better opportu- 
nity than ever we had before, of getting — 
such Bills passed, as will effectually put 
an end to corruption, and secure the in- 
dependency of parliament. 

I shall agree with the hon. gentleman, 
that ministers always have opposed, and I 
fear always will oppose, any Bill that has a 
tendeney towards preventing corruption. — 
I shall likewise admit, that ministers have 
for a long time had a great, perhaps too 
great an influence in this House as well as 
the other; but I cannot admit as an indu- 
bitable position, that they will always 
have so much influence, as to prevent any 
such Bills being brought into this House, 
or to get it rejected by the other. When 
a question is brought into either House, 
which in its own nature admits of dispute, 
and where it is a little difficult to deter- 
mine which side is most for the public 
good, it may be in the power of ministers 
to sway those who are doubtful in their 
opinion ; but when the ministers are on 
one side, and the public good evidentl 
and plainly on the other, I do not think it 
ever was, I hope, it never will be, in the 
power of ministers, to bring a majority of 
either House to vote for their side of the 
question. Ifthey have hitherto got a ma- 
jority, in this or the other House, to vote 
against the bringing in or passing of such 
Bills as were proposed for preventing core 
ruption, this, J have the charity to hee» 
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lieve, proceeded from gentlemen not be- 


ing at that time fully sensible of the 
danger we are in from corruption; but 


when this danger becomes apparent, as it 


every day does more and more, I am of 
opinion, it will then be impossibe for mi- 
mieterg, with all their influence, to prevent 
such Bills being passed by both Houses ; 
and if such a Bill should pass both Houses, 
I believe re minister will venture advising 
the king to refuse his assent. 
_ As to the arguments drawn from his 
majesty’s Speech, in favour of this mo- 
tion, they have, I think, Sir, more of in- 
genuity in them, than of solid reason. I 
never heard that the preparing or bring- 
ing in of any Bill, could be called an ad- 
vice to the crown ; nor can we. pretend to 
ive his majesty any advice relating to the 
Rebellion, till we have enquired into its 
causes, and the methods hitherto taken for 
utting an end to it, whence alone we can 
discovers if any or what new or more pro- 
per methods may be taken for that pur- 
pose. <Andas to the people, no Bills we 
cen frame, can, in my opinion, induce 
them to assist his majesty more heartily 
than they seem at present inclined to do. 
On the contrary, our bringing in, or pass- 
img any new and extraordinary Bills at 
this time, may divert the attention of the 
from the chief impending danger, 
and render them less careful, perhaps less 
zealous, in providing againat it. 

Then, Sir, as to the strength our con- 
stitution may receive from a happy end 
being put to this Rebellion, I hope his ma- 
jesty’s prophecy will be fulfilled: I hope 
the danger we are now in will convince 
every gentleman, that it is necessary for 
us to look a little more strictly into the 
condact of ‘our ministers than we have 
done of late; for I am well satisfied, this 
Rebellion would not have happened, or 
could not have become so formidable, if 
there had not been some mietake or neg- 
lect in their conduct; ard that we may 
attend to our duty in this respect more 
closely than we have done for several 
years past, every gentleman must now 
see, that it és absolutely necessary to re- 
smove from this House all dependance upon 
frimisters of ‘state; for as this House, in 
its inquisitive capacity, ought ‘to be their 
tasters, it is unbecoming, as well as ridi- 
culous in us to admit any of their servants 
amongst us. I know no difference be- 
tween the clerk er secretary of a great mi- 
nister or his footman, but only that the 
former must -be the ereaterslave ofthe two, 
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because he cannot find such a lucrative 
place under any other master; and, there- 
fore, if we must have the servants of mi- 
nisters amongst us, I should chuse to have 
their footmen, rather than those advanced 
to any degree of preferment. I likewise 
hope, Sir, that this Rebellion will convince 
us, how unsafe it is to trust to a standing 
army alone, and that it is nee to 
have not-only a nominal, but a real mili- 
tia, a militia under such discipline and 
conimand, as may be of service in time of 
danger. But such regulations as these 
deserve a most serious and mature consi- 
deration, which requires a time of more 
leisure arid tranquillity than when a Rebel- 
lion is raging in the: heart of our coun» 
try, and two powerful hostile nations pre- 
paring to invade us. Therefore, Sir, i 
must be against attempting to frame an 
such Bills as are hinted at in this Amend- 
ment, till a happy peried be put to the 
present Rebellion; and consequently i 
must be agaimst our agreeing to the 
Amendment now proposed. : 

The question, that the Amendment be 
added passed in the negative: but the 
main question for the Address passed 
nem. con. 


_ The Commons Address of Thanks.] 
The Address was as follows : 
‘‘ Most Gracious Sovereign, 
‘¢ We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great Brie 
tain, in parliament assembled, beg leave 
to return your majesty our unfeigned 
thanks for your majesty’s most gracious 
ae from the throne; and.to congra- 
t 


ate your majesty upon your ha safe 
amt seasonhable sata to hese yaar Linge 

oms. 

“‘ We cannot sufficiently express our 
abhorrence and detestation of the unnatue 
ral Rebellion now raging in North Britain. 
Permit us to give your majesty the strong- 
est assurances of our duty .and affection 
to your person and government; and to 
declare, that we will, with vigilance, zeal, 
and unanimity, shew a spirit and vigour 
becoming this time of danger: In order 
to make these setitiments effectual, your 
faithifdl Commons will grant such supplies, 
and put such strength into your majesty’s 
hands, as, we trust in God, and hope, from 
your majesty’s wisdom, cannot fail to de- 
feat the attempts of those who have al« 
ready made one part of the united king- 
dom, and would make the other, a-scene 
of blood, rapine, and confusion. | 
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‘* With hearts full of gratitude, we ac- 
knowledge, that, under your majesty’s 
royal -protection, we have lived in an un- 
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Mr. James Oswald : | | 
Sir; if ever there was a necessity 


interrupted and secure enjoyment of our ' fora parliamentary enquiry, that necessity 


religion, laws and liberties. As all these 
are now wickedly and openly attacked, we 
are bound, by every consideration, human 
and divine, to exert ourselves in thedefence 
of your sacred person and government. 
Your majesty may safely rely on the zeal 
and vigour of your faithful Commons, who 
are resolved to act like men, sensible of 
the blessings we enjoy, and determined to 
preserve those blessings to ourselves and 
our posterity. | 
‘“‘ We beg leave to congratulate your 
majesty on the general concurrence of 
your subjects in these sentiments of duty 
to your majesty, and zeal for your service ; 
which happy union, we doubt not, will, by 
your majesty’s wisdom, be improved to 
the future glory and welfare of your crown 
and people; and to the utter confusion 
and disappointment of the enemies to 
both.”? , | 
The King’s Answer.] To which the 
King replied : 2). 
“¢ Gentlemen, 
“ T return you my hearty thanks for 
this dutiful and affectionate Address. The 
zeal and vigour, which vou have with so 
much unanimity declared on this occasion 
will, I trust in God, enable me to put a 
speedy end to this Rebellion: whatever 
strength you shall place in my hands, you 
may be assured shall be employed only to 
promote the good and happiness of my 
peopie, and to secure to them the perpe- 
tual enjoyment of their religion, laws and 
liberties.”? z 
Debate in the Commons on the Causes of 
the Progress of the Rebellion.* | Oct. 28. 
A motion was made by Mr. Hume Camp- 
bell, ‘* That a committee be appointed to 
enquire into the causes of the Progress of 
the Rebellion in Scotland,” which motion 
occasioned the following debate.t ? 
a aamnnemnaeangmnememennmnammenettainal 
® From the London Magazine. ° 


+ Horatio Walpole to the Rev. Mr. Milling, 
Oct. 29, 1745. ‘ As-to the parliament, al- 
though the Address was unanimous and zealous 
the first day, yet some questions were started 
that portended divisions amongst us then. 
However, yesterday, upon a motion ‘,To en- 
quire into the causes of the p 
sent Rebellion,’ which, if carried, might have 
Jed us into divisions and party faction, the 


s of the pre- | 


must now exist; and therefore I was sur- 
prised to find the least opposition made to 
this motion. When misconduct in our 
tan affairs is not only suspected, but 
rom the event apparent, and when by that 
misconduct the nation is brought into the 
most imminent danger, surely it is then, if 
ever, a time for the parliament to enquire 
into the conduct of our ministers, that 
those whose wickedness or weakness has 
brought us into that danger, may be re- 
moved, and the management of our public 
affairs put into the hands of more able or 
more honest counsellors. At such a cri- 
sis, would it be prudent to trust our being ~ 
brought out of the impending danger, to 
those by whose weakness or wickedness we 
had been brought into it? This surely 
would in all cases be the height of folly ; 
but when the danger is such, that we could 
not have been brought into it, but by the 
utmost neglect, or the blackest treachery, 
it would be the height of madness to trust 
for our relief to those very men who had 
subjected us to the danger. 

Is not this the case, Sir, with respect to 
the present Rebellion? Is it possible ta 
suppose, that from such a small beginning 
it could have risen to such a height, with- 
out the most wilful neglect or unpardon- 
able ignorance, in those whose business it 
was to take care of the internal tranquillity 
of the kingdom, and who, in the time of a 
foreign war, ought to have been more than 
usually watchful to prevent or stifle any 
civil commotions? . What knowledge our 
ministers might have of the circumstances 
of their native country I shall not deter- 
mine: but Iam sure there was not a gen- 
tleman in the kingdom that ever applied 
his thoughts to the subject, who did not 
know, that in the north of Scotland the 
disaffected were very numerous, and that 
as the whole country without distinction 


House was so fully convinced of the necessity 
of putting immediately an end to the present 
Rebellion, preferably to all other considerations, 
and that the fire should be quenched before we 
should enquire who kindled or promoted it, that 
it was carried, not to put that question at this 
time, by 194 against 112, a majority of 82. 
So that I hope we shall now proceed unani- 
mously, or at least with a great majority, to 
find supplies, and ways, and means to enable 
the king to eee the government, and re- 
store peace and tranquillity to this kingdom.’® 
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had been disarmed by act of parliament, 
the friends of the government had it not 
_ in their power to prevent or oppose an in- 
surrection of. the disaffected, in case the 
Jatter should be furnished with arms and 
ammunition, by our foreign enemies. 

In these circumstances, Sir, and when 
we were at open war both with France 
and Spain, was it possible for any minis- 
ter to suppose, that our foreign enemies 
would not endeavour to stir up the disaf- 
fected to rebellion, and to furnish them 
with arms and ammunition for that pur- 
pose, in case the necessary measures 
should be neglected for preventing its 
being in the power of the disaffected to 
assemble, or to rise in arms against the 
government? This, Sir, was certainly to 
be expected, even supposing our foreign 
enemies had never since the war began 
attempted to invade us, or shewn any de- 
sign to raise disturbances within the king- 


dom; but when they had the very year. 


before attempted to invade us, when they 
had called the Pretender’s son from Rome, 
in order to have him ready to be wafted 
over to this island, the first opportunity 
that should offer, ‘surely our. ministers 
ought to have been upon their guard. 
They ought to have considered the cir- 
cumstances of every part of the island ; 
and if they had, they must have concluded, 
that. the next attempt would certainly be 
made upon the north of Scotland, if pro- 
per measures were not taken to prevent 
any insurrection in that: part of the coun- 
try. The attempt made by the French 
the year before to invade us with a great 
force, had shewn, that while we were su- 
perior at sea, all such attempts would be 
vain and ridiculous; and unless they 
could invade us with 4 considerable force, 
there was no part of the island, except 
the north of Scotland, where they could 
expect to be joined by any great number 
of the inhabitants ; but as to that part of 
the country, in its then circumstances, if 
our ministers did not, the French cer- 
tainly knew, that if they sent but arms 
and ammunition, the inhabitants them- 
selves might probably make them masters 
of a great part of the island, and give our 
government here such an interruption as 
would, for one campaign at least, prevent 
our being able to give any great assistance 
to our friends upon the continent. . 

Was it not, then, incumbent upon our 
ministers, Sir, to take all proper measures 
for bridling the disaffected in that part of 
the country ? Those who know that coun- 
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try better than I-do, may, perhaps, sug- 
gest several things that. might have been 
done for this purpose, which do not occur 
to my observation; but there are three 
things which must, I think, occur to the 
observation of every man in the kingdom, 
and that is, to have kept two or three of 
‘our ships always cruizing among the 
western islands and upon the western 
coast of Scotland; to have posted most, 
if not all, the troops we had in Scotland at 
Inverness; and to have provided maga- 
zines. of arms and ammunition for the 
well-affected in that part of the country. 
Our cruizers would have prevented the 
people of any of the western islands from 
thinking of taking arms against the go- 
vernment, or would at least have prevented 
its being in their power to get over to 
join their friends upon the continent; and 
if the few troops that were left in Scot- 
land had been posted. at Inverness, and 
arms put into the hands of such of the. 
people as we could certainly depend on, 
the disaffected could never have got to 
any head, even supposing they had re- 
solved to make such an attempt. -But I 
am persuaded, if these measures had been 


taken, none of the disaffected would ever 


have thought of giving the government 
any disturbance, nor would the Preten- 
der’s son have thought of landing in any 
part of the British dominions, without 
such a force as it was impossible for the 
French to send along with him. 

Instead of taking any such méasure as 
I have mentioned, we had not so much as 
one cruizer stationed among the western 
islands, nor was the least care taken to 
provide the well-affected with arms or am« 


munition; and as to the few troops that 


were left in Scotland, except a very small 
garrison at Fort-William, scarcely suffi- 
cient for defending the place, much less 
for keeping the neighbouring disaffected 
people in awe; I say, except this garri- 
son, the whole of the regular troops left 
in Scotland were drawn away to the south, 
where we could not be under the least ap- 
rehension of any insurrection or invasion. 
his’ conduct of ours, with regard to the 
north of Scotland, was, certainly, repre- 
sented in its true light to the court of 
France, by letters from the Pretender’s 
friends in Scotland, and by this that court 
was encouraged to ue the Young Pre- 
tender for that expedition which has now 
bred such confusion amongst us ; fer what- 
ever may be pretended, I am convinced 
the court of France, under-hand, furnished 


s 
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him with money for that expedition. 
They thought it such a romantic under- 
taking, that they would not appear openly 
to have any hand in it; and. it was lucky. 
for us they had so bad. an opinion of it; 
for, notwithstanding. all the money we pay 
for secret service, I am afraid our intelli- 


gence is not so good, but that the French’ 


might have sent, from some of their western 
ports, a fleet, with thee or four thousand 
land forces aboard, along with the Young 
Pretender to Scotland. A dozen of trans- 


ports would have been sufficient for this 
' purpose, and a squadron. of three or four | 
‘munition, and ready to assemble and march 
|against any that should dare to appear 
_ against. the government. 


men ef war would have defended them 
against our cruizers. Such a fleet, I say, 


they might, perhaps, have fitted out from 


one of their western ports, before we had 
got any intelligence of it; and if the 
¥oung. Pretender had landed with such: a 


force in the west highlands of Scotland, 
considering the naked circumstances that 


country was left in, the Rebellion would, 
perhaps, soon have become much more 
formidable than it is at present. Whereas, 


had the methods which I have mentioned: 


been taken, the Pretender’s. landing even 


with such a force, could have given us 


very little disturbance; because, if. they: 
had landed any where to the south of Fort 
William, they would have found very few 
to have joined them; and our regular 
troops, had they been posted at Inverness, 
with the assistance of the well-affected in 
that country, would have prevented their 
being jomed by any of the people to the 
north or west of that fort. The conse- 
quence of this would probably have been, 
that the French troops, upen finding them- 
selves: not joined or supported by the peo- 
ple of the country, would have.reimbarked:;. 
ov, if they had not, our army from Inver- 
ness, after securing the peace of the coun- 
try, by seizing most of the chiefs -of the 
- disaffected, might have marched. against 
them. And even supposing they had 
landed in. that country where. this Rebel- 


lion first broke out, if our regular army. 


had: been posted at Inverness, and all the 
friends of the government provided with 
avms, and ready to assemble upon the first 
notice, I believe the French would have 
found very few ready to join them, even 
im that country where disaffection most: 
gfenerally prevails; because our army being 


so near at hand, the disaffected: must-have. 


supposed, that they would be overpowered 
poe they could assemble in any great 


y- 
- Bir, it wae solely te.defenccless condi- 
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‘tion the country was left in, that encous 
raged the disaffected to appear in arms 
| against. the government: it was this alone 
| that encouraged the French court to send 
the. Young Pretender to Scotland. I shall 
not find fault with our drawing so mang 
troops out of Scotland, but surely the 
. troops that were left there, ought to have 
‘been posted in that part of the country, 
where an insurrection was chiefly to be 
apprehended ;. and since we were to draw 
away so many of our troops, care should 
_have been taken to have the militia of the 


country well provided with arms and am- 


The islands 
should likewise, as F have said, been. taken 
care of, by stationing some: of our men of 


‘war amongst them, because in most. of 
; them we: could not depend upon the po 
ve 


aa and these men ef war should 


, had orders to. give attention to. what was — 
| doing amongst the people, and to send 


advice to Fort William, if they saw an ap- 
peararice of: any commotion, which advices 
might easily have been forwarded to our 
Taverness. These precautions 
ry, because we knew that 
most of the western islands and a great 


| part of the opposite coast, were in the 
| possession of gentlemen very much sus< 
: pected of disaffection, and who had an abs 
‘solute. command over a people bred to 
armas, and always too ready to make uaq 
ef them agamst. our present happy estab- 


lishment. And not to make use. of any of 
these precautions, at atime when we werd 
in open war both with Franee and: Spain, 
was, I must say, an unpardonable neglecy 
ta those, whose duty 7 is: to watch over 
and to provide for the preservation of ouv 


domestic tranquillity. 


Though what I hitherto said, Sir, more 
properly relates to the rise than the pre- 
gtess of the Rebellion, yet F thought ie 
necessary to explain. the defenceless. con- 
dition in which the north of Scetiand had 
been left, because the progress of the Re~ 
bellion is, in my opinion, chiefly: owing te 
the sare cause :. nea, & total neglect 
of the affairs of that country. We not 
only neglected to take any of the precayd 
tions necessary for. preventing.a Rebellion; 
but after it was begua, or at least after we 
had an aceount of the Yeung Pretender’ 


landing, we for some time neglected to 


take any proper metliod for putting a stop! 
to it. I eannot: be particular’ as to dates, 


but E mvt auppove, that the Young: Pre 
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tender landed in the west -ef Scotland 
about the middie of July, because. the en- 
gagement between his majesty’s ship the 
Lion, and the man of war he had for his 
convoy, happened upon the 9th of that 
month; and as the frigate he was in, pre- 
weeded directly upon her voyage, it is 
probable he landed within. six or eight 
days of that.time. As to the particular 
day on which: our ministers here had an 
secount of his. landing, I cannaet be. posi- 
tive; but I have been told, that they had 
an account of it by express very seom after 
his landmg. What then was proper for 
them todo? Our regulay troops. were then, 
as I have seid, ali in the south of Scotland, 
and: consequently at tee gseat a distance 
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disaffected in their way, their asmy: was 
so much. inereased, that. it was apparent. 
ee ef the mest dangerous consequeaca 

general Cope, with the small numbes 


of troops ke had, to engage them. Wha 
/¥t was that advised: Mr. Cope’s masching 


back from Iuverness, I do not know ; but, 


‘Ia my opinion, the advice could proceed 
from none but such as were entively igno. 


rant of the nature of the men the rebel 


‘army consisted of, To attempt to. fight 


them, after their army was become. so 
much superior in number, .was too. great a 
risk and a risk we had no occasion to run; 


therefore, I thimk i would have been 
much mose prudent to have ordered Max, 


Cope to have staid at Inverness, in. order te 


to crush the Rebellion im its infancy ; | psevent the rebelg getting any reinfosee~ 


therefore, in order to prevent the Rebel- 
lion spreading or coming to amy great 


‘ments from that country, and to assemble 
the friends ot the government, who in # 


head, we sce aitie for # but to trust to | short time might alt have been provided 


such of the of that country as have 
always ipl gg sed acta ne our pre- 
sent happy establiahment, For this reason 
proper orders should have been immedi- 
ately dispatched to the noblemen and gen- 
themen who were there, to raise their. te- 
nants and friends with what armsthey could 
get, and to possess themselves of the strong 
passes about Fort Augustus, and other 
places through which the rebels were ob- 
liged to pass, mm order to mareh towards 
the south of Scotland. One of our best- 
sailing ships should #kewiee have been im- 
mediately dispatched frem hence directly 
for Inverness, with arms aad: ammupition. 
for our friends in that country. 

Was any thing like this dene? No, Sir: 
no orders were sent to any persen in Scot- 
Iand, except to sir John Cope, though 
there was then a nobleman in Scotland, 
and very near the seat of rebellion, who, 
both frem his quality and his known at- 
tachment to our present reyal family, de- 
served the utmost eonfidenee, and who 
could have been of great service in stifling 
the Rebellion in its infancy, had any proper 
orders been sent to him. But nothing 
was thoughit of, save that alone of ordering. 
general Cope to march with what forces 
he could against the rebels ; and the con- 
sequence was, that mstead of the rebels 
bemg. penned up in their own barren 
country, they had possessed themselves of 
the passes, so that our generat with his re- 
gular army, could neither attaek them nor 
mareh into their country, but was ebliged 
to turn off te Inverness and leave them a 
free passage to Edinburgh; and in their 
mares thither, being. joined by all the 


have been 


‘with arms from henee. While. he. was 
‘there, the rebels. would not have dared te 
march into England, and in @ short time 


an army might have been sent front Eng- 
land, too numerous for them te encounter 7 


by which means. an end might have been 


put to the Rebellion, even without ous 
being obliged to venture a battle, untese 
with the odds very much in our favoas. 


_- From what I have said, Sir, it is evident, 
that not only the rise. but the progress. of 


the present Rebellion, and the formidable 


‘aspect it now bears, are entirely owing to- 


the neglect and imprudence. of some of 
those whose business it was to take care ef 
our domestic tranquillity, and; to prevent 
any diversion being given to our arms, 
either by an invasion or insurrection, at-a- 
time when they are so usefully employed 
for restoring the tranquillity: of Europe. 
Who the persons. are that deserve to be 
blamed, I shall nots pretend to point out; 
but they: may easily, and they ought to be 
pointed out by a parliamentary enquiry. 
As the danger is now become imminent, 
this enquiry ought to be immediately- en- 
tered into. A few days delay.may render 
our difficulties insurmountable. Any new: 
piece of neglect, any new misconduct may 
render former faults irreparable, and the 
Rebellion irresistible. Ht is lucky for’ us, 
Sir, that the rebels have amused them-: 
selves.so long about Edinburgh; for ha& 
they marched forward: directly after ther 
victory- at Preston, they might by this time 
have been masters of Newcastle, perhaps. 
of ¥ork; and had they ebteined a new vic- 

in that part of the country, it might: 
itd of the most fatal consequence. 
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By our last accounts from the north, they 
seem now to be preparing for a march, and 
if they bend their course -southwards, as 
they say they intend, it is high time for 
this House to think of: the safety of the 
nation, and to have the best pilots that can 
be chosen, appointed to govern the helm 
of our public affairs. . For this purpose it 
is necessary for us to enquire into our past 
conduct with regard to the Rebellion, and 
therefore I shall be for agreeing to this mo- 
tion. , a 


Mr. Wennington : 


‘Sir; 1 differ so much from she hon. 
gentlemen who have made and supported 
this motion,.that I do not think, there was 
ever a parliamentary enquiry proposed at 
@ more improper time, or into any affair 
where there was less occasion .for it. Such 
propositions, I know, are always popular, 
‘and such enquiries are of use to gentle- 
men who are seeking an occasion to dis- 
play their parts, and to shew how fit they 
are for public business; but as to any use 


_ the nation has of late reaped from them, I 


think, we have no great encouragement to 
give ourselves any such trouble... For my 
own part, Sir, 1 lay it down as a certain 
rule, that no parliamentary enquiry ought 
ever to be set on foot, unless when some 
notable and apparent injury has been done 
to the public, and that injury of such a 
sort as cannot be adequately redressed by 
any other method; and. even in this case 
we ought to chuse a proper time for going 
into the enquiry, for otherwise it may be 
of more mischief than benefit to the na- 
tion. ; , 

According to this rule, Sir, let us exa- 
mine the proposition now before us. The 
Rebellion, I shall grant, is a most notable 
and apparent injury'to the public; but by 
whom has that injury been done? In my 
opinion, by none but the rebels them- 
selves, and,.I hope, we shall soon be in a 


condition to inflict. condign punishment 


upon most of them, without any parlia- 
mentary enquiry. But, say gentlemen, 


this Rebellion owes it rise, and the success 


it has met with, to the neglect and impru- 
dence of our ministers, IfI thought so, I 
should be at a proper time as sanguine for 
an enquiry, as any. gentleman in this as- 
sembly. But I think quite otherwise; I 
think it is owing to nothing but the mad- 
ness, the folly, and the wickedness of those 
that have engaged in it. Our ministers 
had, it.is true, good reason to suspect, 
that our foreign enemies would endeavour 
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fo invade us; and accordingly they have, 
ever since the war began, taken such me- 
thods as have been effectual for preventing 
it; but they could not suppose, that a 
few.Scotch Highlanders would be so mad 
as to take it into their heads, that without 
any foreign assistance they could conquer 
the whole island of Great Britain, espe- 


‘cially after the parliament and the whole 
nation had, upon occasion of the late 
‘threatened invasion, so unanimously de- 


clared for the support of our present go- 
vernment. Nay, even supposing - the 
French had by stealth landed a few troops 
in the north of Scotland, our ministers had 
no reason to suppose, that they would be 
joined by any great number of the inha- 
bitants. His ertheg he government, ever 
since his accession, has been so just and 
mild, that there could be no discontents in 
that or any other. parts of the kingdom : 
even the Papists and Nonjurors have been 
made so easy, and have been allowed so 
much liberty, with respect both to their 


civil and religious concerns, that it could 


not be expected, they would be so wicked 
as to rebel against a government, which 
had allowed them so much favour and in- 
dulgence. | 

- Our ministers had therefore, Sir, no rea- 
son for puns the nation to any expence, 
on account of guarding against a Rebel- 
lion, or to send the troops into quarters, 
where neither the .officers nor soldiers 
could subsist with any comfort. If they 
had put the nation to the expence of 
having three or four of our men of war 
stationed among the western islands of 
Scotland, I am persuaded, it would have 
been made a ground of complaint against 
them, it would have been said, that as 
there is no shipping nor any trade upon 
that coast, there was no occasion for sta-. 
tioning any ships there, and that our trade 
was neglected in other parts for the sake. 
of keeping cruisers, no one knew for what, 
upon a coast where no ship ever appears, 
unless when driven there by stress. of wea-. 
ther. In like manner, if large quantities 
of arms and ammunition, with all the other 
implements of war, had been sent to the 
north of Scotland, for the use of the mi- 
litia there, it would have been said, that 
our ministers were putting the nation to 
a needless expence, for guarding against 
imaginary dangers, at a time when it was 
hardly able to bear the expence necessa 
for carrying on the war. Thus, Sir, mi- 
nisters must expect to be blamed, let them 


act in'what way they will: if they guard 


- 


~ 
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against all ‘possible dangers, and thereby 
prevent them, they are accused of wasting 
. the public treasure in guarding against 
imaginary dangers ; and when the nation is 
brought into any danger, let it be never so 
accidental, let it be of such a nature as 
could scarcely before have been said to be 
possible, they are accused of neglect, ig- 
norance, or want of foresight. 

Now, Sir, with regard to the place 
where the troops left in Scotland ought to 
have been posted or quartered, I think, it 
is generally admitted as a maxim in poli- 
tics, that the preservation of the capital 
_ «ity ought always to be the chief care of 

the government. I shall grant, that we 
were not in any danger ‘of an insurrection 
among the people of the south or south- 
west parts of Scotland; but if all the troops 
had been sent to Inverness, it might have 
encouraged the French to attempt sending 
two or three thousand land forces to the 
‘frith of Forth, or of Clyde, with the Young 
Pretender at their head; and if they had 
landed safely in either, with battering can- 
non, mortar pieces, and other things ne- 
cessary for a siege, they might have made 
themselves masters of the castles of Dum- 
barton, Stirling and Edinburgh, before any 
sufficient number‘of troops could be sent 
against them; for though I do not believe 
they would have been joined by many of 
the people in that country, yet I much 
question if the people could have been 
persuaded, without the assistance of any 
regular troops, to take arms against them. 
Sir, if the Young Pretender, by means of 
his French auxiliaries, had thus made him- 
self master of the capital of Scotland, and 
the three strong holds I have mentioned, 
it would have given such an aspect of suc- 
cess to his cause, that I am afraid, your 
little army at. Inverness would’have found 
few to have joined them: perhaps many 
of those that had been armed at the ex- 


pence of the government, would have 


joined the disaffected against them; and in 
this case they must all have surrendered 
prisoners of war, if they had not been pro- 
vided with ships to carry them by sea to 
England. I submit it to gentlemen, whe- 
ther it was not much more reasonable to 
suppose, and to dread this event, than to 
suppose or dread, that a few Highland 
chiefs would be so mad as to take it into 
their heads, that, without any foreign as- 
sistance, without’ any thing necessary for 
reducing any one fort in Great Britain, 
1h fia conquer. the whole island ; and 
if this event was the most probable, and 
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most to be apprehended, then our minis- ° 
ters acted prudently in ordering all or 
most of the troops left in Scotland to be 
posted or quartered near Edinburgh. 
Having thus, I hope, fully vindicated 
the conduct of our ministers before the 
Young Pretender’s landing in Scotland, I 
shall next consider their conduct after they 
heard of that event. What precise day he 
landed I cannot tell, but our ministers had 
no certain account of it till about the end 
of July; and when they first heard of it, 
from the small retinue he brought along 
with him, they had reason to conclude, 
that he would find none so mad as to join 
him ; however, they ordered all the officers 
belonging to the regiments in Scotland to 
repair immediately to their regiments, and 
they accordingly set out soon alter the be- 
ginning of August. At the same time 
orders were sent to general Cope to pre- 
pare for marching northwards, arms and 
ammunition for the militia were sent from 
hence, and several men of warwere ordered 
away directly to cruize upon the coasts of 
Scotland. In short, nothing was left un- 
done that could be thought on, for -pre- 
venting the progress of the Rebellion ; and 
general Cope actually marched northwards 
with his army, soon after the middle. of 
August; so that if the rebels prevented . 
him in seizing the strong passes near Fort 
Augustus, it was owing to their most sur- 
prizing dispatch in assembling and march- 
ing, and not to any delay on the part of 
the government. As to the militia,. or 
those that are said to be well-affected in 
that country, they stood in no need of any 
orders from the government, for by the 
laws of the country they were obliged to 
oppose the rebels, if it was in their power ; 
and if it was not in their power, no orders 
from the government could put it in-their 
power: nothing but the army’s marching 
to their assistance could put it in their 
power ; and this was ordered and executed 
as soon as possible. But I am afraid, it 
was not in their inclination; for few. or 
none of them joined Mr. Cope upon his 
march northwards, and even when he ar- 
rived at Inverness, he was joined by very 
few of the: people of the country. . The 
truth is, that though the government may 
depend upon the honour and. good sense of 
many of the. noblemen -and ‘gentlemen of 
that country, the fidelity of:the common 
people is.not to be depended on; .from 


their education, or from the. aversion they 


have to the Union, they are so generally - 
attached to the cause. of the Pretender, 
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(iste 


shat even their masters are not sure ef |an article of accusation against Our minis 


¢heit obeying their commands in any thing 
shat appears to be against that cause; 
therefore the government, and all these 
who wished well to the government, were 
obliged to be extremely cautious of putting 
hrms into the hands of the common 
e. | j 
: , Sir, with regard to general Cape’s 
imerching back with his army from Inver- 
ness, dnd carrying it by sea from Aberdeen 
te the frith of Forth, whether he had or- 
ders from hence for so doing, is what I do 
net know: but had he, or had he not, it 
was in all human appearance the best thing 
he could do: and ifwe consider right, we 
cammot but admire his diligence and. dis- 
jpatch in the execution. The rebel army 
was then, it is true, more numerous than 
dnis; but-he had great reason to believe, that 
the city ef Edinburgh would hold out till 
lhe should be able to come to its relief; 


end if it had, their armty would not have | 


been halfarmed, consequently their defeat . 
would have been easy. Even efter they | 
had reduced Edinburgh, and had pospess- | 


ed themselves, by sumenegleet, orsome-| 


‘ 
4 


thing worse, of a great quantity of arms 
dnd ammunition, which they found én that | 


tere, anil would now have been urged as 


an argument for a parliamentary enquiry 
into their conduct. By remaining at In- 
verness he could do the’ government no 
service: that town, he saw, was secured 
by some of the loyal gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood ; and as the rebels expect- 
ed no reinforcements but from the west, 
his being at Inverness could not have pre- 
vented the march of those reinforcements. 
His return to the south was, therefore, the 
only way by which he could do any effec+ 
tual service to the government. By so do- 
ing, he had a chance for putting an end to 
the Rebellion; and if he had avoided try: 
ing this chance, after his safe arrival at 
Dunbar, or if he had been erdered te 
avoid trying this chance; it would have 
been justly called the greatest affront that 
was ever put upon a regular army. 
Thus, F thivk, Sik, par ieee must 
appear to be blameless in every part of 
their conduct with respect to theRebellion, 
therefore there can be no reiisen for & 
parliamentary enquiry wpon that subjects. 
@nd as eile Piet I believe, there never 
was a parkamentary enquiry proposed at & 
more Imptaper season. When we are en 


‘eapital, general Cope hadno-reasonto doubt | gaged in a foreign war, which must end ia 
the event of a battle, notwithstanding their | the establishment or total overthrow of the 
superiority im number; because his army | liberties of Europe: when there is a hit 
consisted chiefly of veteran well-disciplin- | therto successfal Rebellion within the 
ei troops, and the rebel army of what in} kingdem, a Rebellion growing every day 
wo degree could be called any thing but a | more formidable, and approaching nearer 
amob with arms in their hands, without any | to our capital, anda Rebellion which: must 
—— without any cannon, and without | end in the establishment or total overthrow 
@ny to defend them against his dra- | of our religion, laws, liberties, and praper- 
goons. . No reason therefore could -be as-| ties: at such a time to amuse ourse 

signed for his avoiding an : t: it | with an encuiry, and to divert the thoughts 
would have been reckoned the height-of' of our ministers from the care of the pub+ 
cowardice, if he had propesed it, ualess he } lic, ‘by making it necessary for them to 
could have shewn express orders from | employ their whole time in taking ‘care of 


thehice for doing:so,; and surely our minis: | 
ters here had nb reason for sending him | 
bay such orders. it wes their daty to or: 
der hita-to bribg the rebels to an: engage: : 
qment as'sdon as possible, becatise -it was. 
fer the interest of the qublie to ‘have a' 
the longer théy remained in erm, the bet: | 
dr their men would be disciplined, the bet: , 


y endiputto theRebdllon,amdbéoause | 


themselves, would, in my opinion, be one 
of the most extravagant instances of ‘folly 
shat ever ‘any nation was guilty of. 1 was 
thérefore surprised to hear such a proposi¢ 
tion made and supported, at this time, b 
gentlemen whose judgment I have ahi 
ape of, and whose sincere regard for 
> safety and honour of their king and 
country, could never be called in questiom 


ter chance they hid for receiving assist: | diam ‘convinced, they do not view rt in the 
‘ence from France or Spain, and conse: | beme light I do; andtherefore I must He 
quently ‘the more dificult it would be ‘to | pose, that they havemot duly considered t: 
and tedace them. . -- = | dengerews consequences of our entering 
Sir, if general Cope‘bed remained with |into such an ay, ‘at ‘such a critical 
his army ‘et Inverness, orif he had evoided | conjunctore. Bat, 1 hope, they will now 
' @n-engagoment after landing at Dunbar, I | reconsider what they have proposed > and 
gai persiaded, 2 weekd have beon made | ifthey consider with attention the dangese 
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and incortveniences that may ensue from: 
our entering into the enquiry proposed at 
puch a time as this, I am persuaded, they 
will wave their motion; if they do not, I 
have no doubt of having the concurrence 
ofa majority of this House in putting a 
negative upon it. a 
Sir John Barnard : 


Sir;>:I shall agree with the hon. 
gentleman in this, that from the success of 
any late enquiry, we have no great encou- 

ement to enter into any new one: and if 
this were a good argument for our resolv- 
ing never to make any future enquity, it 
would likewise be an argument- for our 
resolving never to oppose any thing 
that may hereafter be proposed or recom- 
mended by our ministers of state; for 
the nation has reaped. very little benefit 
from any late opposition. If we were 
to come to these two resolutions, I 
think we should add a third, and that is, 
‘To resolve never to meet here any more: 
for after the two first, I am sure the nation 
could never reap gr benefit from our 
meeting. But, Sir, if we cannot do all the 
good we desire, I hope, we shall always be 
steady in the resolution to do all the good 
we can. Even of late our enquiries, as 
well as our opposition to bad measures, 
have done some service to the nation: 
and by opposing, and enquiring, we may 
some time or other restore the dignity of 
_ parliamentary enquiry as terrible to wick- 
ed or weak ministers as ever it was here- 
tofore. ore: 
For this reason, Sir, notwithstanding 
the disappointments we have met with, I 
shall always be for a parliamentary en- 
quiry, when I think there is the least oc- 
casion for it; and when I see it violently 
opposed by those whose conduct is to be 
the subject of it, I shall always be the more 
sanguine for it. Such enquiries may be 
necessary for preventing the encrease, or 
the bad consequences of a national mis- 
chief, as well as for punishing or removing 
those that have been the authors of it; for 
when any signal calamity has befallen us, 
it is the business and the duty of parlia- 
ment to contrive methods for putting a 
stop to it, as well as for preventing any 
such for the future, neither of which can 
be done effectually, without enquiring 
how that calamity was brought upon us. 
Will any gentleman say that a rebellion, 
so formidable as the present is become, js 
not a national calamity? Can any one 
~auppose, that such a calamity could be 
(VOL. XII] 
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brought upon us, without some neglect or 
misconduct in those whose any it was to’ 
guard against every possible calamity? I: 
shall not say, that this was a wilful neg-. 
lect, or that any minister thereby designed 
to furnish the disaffected with an oppo 
nity to rebel; but this I will say, that an 
unsuccessful rebellion is always of great 
use to a minister; because it serves to in- 
crease and establish his power, and fur- 
nishes him with an opportunity to gratify 
many of his friends, as well as to be re- 
venged of some of his enemics. No re- 
bellion can therefore break out in this 
country, but what must afford matter of 
suspicion against those who happen to be 
our ministers atthe time. If the rebellion 
proceeds from disaffection, it is to be sus- 
pected, that the minister, for his own pri- 
vate ends, furnished them with an oppor- 
tunity to rebel; if from discontent, it is to 
be suspected, that the minister, by his op- . 
pression designedly provoked them to re- 
bel; and as a reasonable suspicion is al- 
ways good ground for a parliamentary en- 
quiry, I think, it ought upon every occasion 
to be the certain consequence of a rebele 
lion. Such a consequence our ministers 
ought at all times to be made to expect ; 
because it will of course makethem more 
watchful, and at all times more careful to 
prevent any insurrection or rebellion, and 
to put a stop to it before it has spread so 
far as to involve great numbers of people 
in the crime; for though I am as great an 
enemy -to the cause of Jacobitism as any 
man can be, yet I cannot wish for the ex- 
tirpation of all those that have been de- 
luded into that cause. Compassion has 
always made me wish, that they might be 
kept free from being criminal, till means 
be found for convincing them of their error. 
The spirit that now appears in England is 
a proof that this is far from being impossi- 
ble; and if the same effect has not been 
produced in Scotland, I am afraid, it is be- 
cause the proper means have not been 
used: perhaps, upon enquiry, it may ap- 
pear, that every method nece for this 
purpose has been neglected; and that a 
certain set of people there have rather en- 
deavoured to propagate the principles of 
Jacobitism, that the whole favour of the 
government might be engrossed by their 
particular faction. ; 
But this, Sir, and every other fact re- 
lating to the rise and progress of the pre- 
sent Rebellion, we cannot properly say any 
thing to, till we have enquired into them. 
Without a previous enquiry we can argye 
[47] ia! 
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only from reports and conjectures, which 
is a method of arguing unworthy of either 


House of Parliament. For inducing me 
‘to be for a parliamentary enquiry, it is. 


sufficient that a rebellion has broke out im 
the kingdom, especially as that rebellion 
has-by some means or other become 
formidable and really dangerous. Whe- 
ther all this has happened by mere acci- 
dent, or by events which could not be 
foreseen, or whether it has happened by 
the casual or wilful neglect, or by the 
weakness and imprudence of those whose 
duty it was to guard against it; are ques- 
tions that can be resolved only by an en- 
quiry ; therefore at present all reasonirige 
pon such questions is premature, and 
can serve to mislerd gentlemen with 
respect to the question now properly 
before us. To tell us that the Rebel- 
lion is evidently rot owing fo the 
neglect or imprudénce of our ministers, 
but to the madness of those whe are 
concerned in it, is to tell es the very 
thing now proposed to be enquired 
into, and this, surely, we are not to 
take upon the ipsé dixit of any minister ; 
but I must beg the hon. gentleman’s leave 
to say, that whether the Rebellion be mad- 
ness or no, is @ question not yet deter- 
mined ; I hope, the everit will shew it to 
be madness; but till it is suppressed, we 
camot say, that through madness it was 
undertaken ; and if it was or should appear 
to have been undertaken through madness, 
it was a madness that might very easily 
have been foreseen by our ministers, and 
a madness which they ought to have 
‘guarded against. a 

I say, Sir, I hope, the event will shew 
‘that the present Rebellion was a very rash, 
if not & mad. undertaking ; but whatever 
‘the event may prove, if we consider the 
‘¢ircunistances we were in last summer, 
and the opportunity then offered to the 
disaffected for rebelling against the go- 
-vernment, we cannot say, that the present 
‘Rebellion proceeded - entire 


of assistance both from France and, Spain, 
‘and - what promises they had from their 
‘brethren here in England, we cannot as 
“yet determine: at the same time they 
saw, that most of the regular troops had 
-been drawn out of the kingdom, without 
taking any one measure, either by arming 
Yand disciplining the militia, or by raising 
-hew regiments, for oppesing and defeating 
_ ‘any attempt that might be made by them : 
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from the 
‘madness of those that engaged.in it. They 
‘cértainly had the most solemn promises: 


rraad 


they therefore concluded, with some réa- 
son, I think, that the present was a better: 
opportunity. than they could ever have ex-. 
pected, for making a push against our 
present happy establishment: and if we 
do not exert ‘ourselves with more wisdom 
and vigour than we have. hitherto done, 
whatever other gentlemen may be, I am 
really afraid of the consequence. . 

is, I say, Sir, is what chiefly induces 


me to be fer the enquiry she sabe I do 
not believe, it is proposed with 2 design 
to subject any man to punishment, unless 


that of being removed from a trust he is 


not fit fer, can be called a punishment. 
Whatever weakness or imprudence may 
appear in the late conduct ef.our domes~ 
tic affairs, I hope, nothing wicked or cri- 
minal will appear in the conduct of any of 
oar ministets, with respect either to the 
rise or progress of the present Rebellion. 
However icious their conduct may 
ar at present, I hope, they will be 

e upon an enquiry to clear it from an 


se erst of any wilful neglect or crimi« 
nal design: but 1 very much doubt, if they 


can answer for ‘iets kngwladen, ee 
and foresight. They certainly knew, or 
they ought to have known, that there 
were great numbers of disaffected in the 
north of Scotland: they could not but 
know, that there were then several neble- 
men and chiefs of clans in France, who had 
been attainted in the yeat 1715, and who 
by means of their family interest had a 
great sway, notwithstanding their at- 
tainder, in their respective countries. 
These they knew subsisted by the bounty 
of the courts of France and Spain; and 
consequently were obliged to go upon the 


most desperate undertaking those courte 
‘could devise. 


As we were then in open 
war with both ; as most ef ourtroops were 
then in Flanders fighting against France ; 


‘and as France had but lately found it to 
-be impracticable to make any attempt 


upon England; was’ it not to be sup- 
posed, that some attempt would be ale 


‘upon Scotland, if care was not taken to 


prevent it, either by keeping a large body 
of regular treops there, or by having the 
militia well provided with arms and am- 


‘munition, and ready ‘to march upon the 
‘first notice of any insufrection ai re 


by the disaffected? It is not enough to 
tell us, that proper orders were sent as 
svon as we heard of the Young Pretender’s 
landing, though this is only said, and by 
common report is contradicted. The or- 
ders should have been there beforé he 
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landed ; and if they had. I am convinced, 
he would have found no man ready to 
join him: notwithstanding his obstinacy, 
he must have reimbarked, or fallen a sa- 
eriice to our just resentment. 

As no previous measures were taken by 
the government for preventing or crushing 
any insurrection in that country, we can- 
not wonder, Sir, at the success the Youn 
Pretender met with upon his landing ; an 
if we consider right, as little can we won- 
der at his meeting with no opposition from 


the well-affected in that country. By an 


act of the first of his late majesty, that 
whole country, friends as well as foes, had 
been disarmed, and every man made liable 
to a fine of at least 


, thaving in his custody any arms offensive 
pede ensive, sie be transported if he 
could not pay the penalty. This act was 
renewed gad farther enforced by another 
- act of the 11th of the same king; so that 
- Wt could not be supposed, that the well- 
affected in that country had any arms 
wherewith to defend either themselves. or 
their country ; and it will not-be pretend- 
ed, I believe, that any m ines of arms 
had been provided by the government for 
their use, though the providing of such 
magazines seems plainly to have been 
pointed out by the first act I have men- 
‘tioned. Surely, our ministers could ‘not 
be ignorant of these circumstances, and 
ao these circumstances, could they ex- 
pect, that the well-affected either could 
-or would © any insurrection of 
-the disaffected, who would certainly be 
falar both with arms .and ammunition 
y our foreign enemies ? : 

With regard to the rise of the Re- 
‘bellion, therefore, 1 think, we have great 
‘yeason to suépect the knowledge or the 
-pradence of our ministers; and as to 
‘the progress of it, 1 do not think it was 
wery prudent to order general Cope éo 
‘march to the north, or to stand an en- 
. ent with the rebels after he return- 

‘tothe south. But all this will best ap- 
‘pear upon an enquiry; for till then, we 
oan argue only in the dark... Now, Sir, as 
‘to the -present ‘being a proper time for an 
enquiry, I have said, that parliamentary 
eenquiries are often designed to prevent 
the enoréase, or the bad cons s of 
@ national mischief. The enquiry now 
ge T take to be ene of these; and 
af barat el dap the present is the only 
preper time.. Surely, ‘the hon. gentleman 
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. besides the for-. 
feture of his arms, if he should, after the. 
ist of November, 1716, be convicted of 


was not serious, when he talked of our 
diverting the thoughts of our ministers 
from the care of:the public, by making it 
necessary for them to employ their whole 
time in taking care of themselves. Arg 
there no noblemen or gentlemen in the 
kingdom fit for being ministers of state, 
but that particular set now employed? 1 
am afraid, the Rebellion, as well as some 


| of our other difficulties, are owing to their 


having employed more of their time in 
taking care of themselves than of the pub- 
lic; and if it should appear to be so, it i 
high time to take the care of the public out 
of their hands. I will engage, his majesty 
would be under no difficulty, should he find 
it necessary to dismiss every minister, and 
every counsellor, he now employs. Bust 
after all, Sir, how could such an enquiry, 
as is now proposed, divert the thoughts of 
our ministers? This enquiry could take 
up very little either of their or our time, 
for after the proper papers are once laid 


before us, I am persuaded, we might finish 


the affair in a day or two; aud surely, it 
could not take up much of their thought, 
or time, to give orders to their clerks to 
lay the proper papers before us. The en- 
quiry prop can therefore be attended 
with noinconveniencetothe public ; butour 
neglecting or delaying to ean enquiry, 
ay gives eats the Rebellion, and 
bring ruin upon the nation; for which 
reason I must be for the motion. 


The Motion was then negatived by 194 


to 112. 7 


Debate tn the Commons on a Motion, 
That the Officers in the New-ratsed Regi- 


‘ments may not be allowed Rank after those 


Regiments are broke.*.] November 4. A 
Motion was made, * That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty, most 


huinbly to beseech his majesty that the 


Officers in-the New Regiments now rais- 
ing, or already raised, may not be allowed 
any Rank from their Commissions after 
those Regiments are broke.’”? The sub- 


stance of the Arguments for and against 
the motion, will appear in the following 


speeches. | 
Mc. Hume Campbell : ie ua 
Sir; when we were first informed 
of the proposals, which have been made 
by the noble lords to his majesty, for 
raising fifteen new regiments, to be em- 
ployed at this time of distress in the de- 


* Fipm.the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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fence of the nation, I was, like others, 
dazzled with their zeal, and kindled by 
their fervour; I was enamoured of their 


generosity, and struck with veneration of 


their fidelity; nor do I doubt but the 
same sudden surprize had the same effect 
upon many greater understandings, and 
perhaps upon that of his majesty. 
But this admiration, Sir, has at last sub- 
sided, and given way to more distinct and 
regular considerations, which have been 
assisted by the arguments of others, and 
by observation of the general sentiments 
of the nation; and I hope it will not be 
supposed the effect of disregard to the 
_ public, or of private malevolence to any 
of the illustrious names involved in this 
‘enquiry, that I declare myself every mo- 


ment less pleased with the measures which 


‘they have taken, and which they have 
‘persuaded his majesty to encourage. In 
the fate of the public I myself am in- 
volved, and therefore the desire of pre- 
‘serving myself determines me to contri- 
bute whatever is in my power to the se- 
-curity of my country ; and, with regard to 
the noble lords, I have never been injured 


by them, and therefore cannot look upon 
them with personal malignity, nor have 


any inclination to provoke men whose 


great power and influence have so lately 


been proved. | 

I shall not, Sir, either endeavour to 
confirm or to refute the suspicion, that, 
under this mask of disinterestedness and 
. public spirit, are concealed views of pri- 


vate advantage, and a scheme for growing 


| great by public calamities. But it must, 
‘Sir, be admitted, that the command of a 


regiment, with the unlimited power of 


conferring all the subordinate commis- 
sions, might afford some temptations to 
men of ncrrow minds, whose dispositions 
were either sordid or ambitious; nor can 
it be denied that forces might be raised 
upon such terms, by men whose regard 
to the preservation of the public was not 
_ the only motive of their activity. 


_ . But, Sir, it is in itself of little impor. 


tance what are the motives of any mea- 
‘sures which regard our country; it is oyr 
chief duty, especially at a time like this, 
to keep our eyes steadily to our own safe- 
ty, and to consider not so much the cause 
as the consequence, of the practices to 
- which our concurrence is demanded ; and 
if these regiments, instead of condycing 
to the safety of the nation, are likely to 
-bring it into danger ; if they can be either 
of no advantage te the: public, or of so 
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little as cannot be put in balance with the 
detriment which it will suffer from them, it. 
is our duty not to flatter the zeal of the 


safety, nor to allow 
them into schemes, which themselves as 
well as we shall have reason to regret. 


[1984 


noble lords at the expence of the publi¢ 
eir ardour to hurry 


That this sudden and irregular increase 
of our forces will probably produce great 


dangers and inconveniences, is now, I 
think, apparent ; dangers, Sir, which our 
gratitude ought not to overlook, and 
which our confidence ought not: to incur. 


For what can be imagined but that it will 


universally and irreconcilably disgust our 
standin 
feared from that disgust, at a time when 
the whole nation is in their harids, when 


troops; and what may not be 


an enemy is inthe midst of our country, 
and when therefis reason to believe that 
there are many who will take the oppor- 
tunity to infect their principles, and to 
spread disloyalty among them ?. 

The same interest, Sir, which has ena-r 
bled these noble lords to obtain the power 
of nominating their own officers, will like- 
wise raise those whom they have named 
to. higher commissions, whenever any va- 
cancies should happen in the army; and 


what then must be the state of those who 
have nothing to recommend them but their 


sufferings, and wounds? With what hope, 
Sir, can a man, who has nothing to plead 
but that he has done his duty, stand in 
competition with him who is supported by 
the power of the greatest of the nobility, 
and whose solicitations are assisted by the 


high officers of the state, whose constant 
access to the sovereign gives them an ir- 
resistible superiority to al] other peti- 


tioners ? | | 
That those who have been already dis- 
tinguished by the noble lords will here- 
after be promoted by the same influence, 
that their interest will be thought suffi- 
cient to set them ongn equality with others 
who have served longer, and that they 
will on many occasions, in confidence of 
that interest, neglect some of the duties of 
their profession, and refuge that regard to 
their superiors which is of the utmost ne- 
cessity in military transactions, and which 
is duly paid by. those who haye no other 
way to premotion, will, by all those who 


have any acquaintance with human nature, 


be readily believed ; and it will with equal 
facility be admitted. by them, that vey 
man-who sees his services thns slighted, 
and his pretensions overborn, by men wha 


have no other: claims than the frigndship 
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or the favour of powerful solicitors, will 
think himself injured; and it cannot but 
be feared that those who are injured will 
resent the injury. 

If it be alleged, Sir, that these effects 
are far off, and therefore unnecessary to 
be mentioned in the aera consultation, it 
may be answered, that it is our duty, and 
our chief duty as constituted by the pub- 
lic, to inspect, as far as is granted to hu- 
man sagacity, into futurity, and to obviate 
those projects, of which we find that the 
consequences will be probably very diffe- 
rent from the present intention, and from 
which the public is likely to receive more 
injury than advantage, 

But in reality the ill consequences may 
perhaps be nearer than the objection sup- 
poses ; for what is feared may sometimes 
affect the mind no less forcibly than what 
is felt; and if it be found by the army, 
who want not discernment to perceive 
their own danger, that measures are taken 
contrary to their honour, and pernicious 
to their interest, they may easily be per- 
suaded to resent the design of oppressin 
them as much as the oppression, and suf 
fer themselves to be as far influenced by 
the desire of preventing disgrace as of re- 
senting it. 

But it may be likewise added, that if 
the inconveniences of this addition to our 
troops are at a distance, the advantages 
appear hitherto very little nearer: and 
that therefore one consequence equally 
remote may be yery properly put in the 
balance against another. For what ad- 


“vantage can it be supposed that the na- 


tion can receive, in the present state, 
from the regiments which are now only 
raising, when the danger which they are 
to oppose is almost falling upon us? Our 
a incline, and our reason directs us 
to believe that, before they can be raised, 
eur domestic enemies, whom they are in- 
tended to oppose, will be entirely sup- 
pressed; and it is certain that though 
they should be raised, they will not be 
disciplined before the danger, or the hope 
of resistance is at an end; and that in the 
mean time they will only expose us to con- 
tempt by their unskilfulness, and embar- 
yass the regular troops, who will have 
little inclination to associate with them, 
but will rather divert themselves with their 
ignorance than endeavour to instruct them, 
and who will consider them ‘as intruders 
into posts for which they are not qua- 
jified, and as robbers, who snatch from the 
Routh of the veteran that bread which he 
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has earned in the camp, the march, the 
field, and the garrison ; and tear from his 
head thase honours which merit and sere 
vice only have a right to wear. | 

What hope can be reasonably formed 
that two bodies of men, thus opposite in 
interest, and thus invidiously opposed, 
cah associate with confidence, and co-ope- 
rate with sincerity, I suppose every gen- 
tleman in the House easily perceives; and 
therefore it will not be necessary to prove 
that some scheme should be formed, by 
which the resentment of the army may be 
softened, and the unlimited influence of 
these great lords in some degree restrained. 
Nor can I think any way more easy, or 
more proper, than that of addressing his 
majesty to limit the authority which the 
first ardour of his gratitude disposed him 
to confer with too | bi liberality, and to 
revoke the grant of rank which is given to 
the new officers. 

This regulation cannot be thought un- 
reasonable by any who are not interested 
in opposing it; for upon what pretence 
can he who deserves less, be put upon the 
level with him whose merits are i paged 
Why should he who is unskilful in any 
profession enjoy the privilege of directin 
those who have by long study and experi- 
ence attained knowledge and reputation? 
And how should those who have neither 
studied nor practised war be skilful com- 
manders, or whence can arise their mili- 
tary merit, who have never yet seen an 
enemy ? 

But this, though surely sufficient, is not 
the only reason for which they may with- 
out impatience see themselves excluded 
from rank in the army; they have taken 
commissions upon terms different from 
those on which the regular ‘troops are 
constjtuted, as they are apn from 
foreign service, and intended only to serve 
during the present exigence. Andsurely 
such short service, which yet is not likely 
to be shortened by their skill or valour, 
ought not tq entitle them to an equality 
with those who have resigned themselves 
to the service of their country without li- 
mitation, and who are not at liberty to de- 
cline any hardship that the general secu- 
rity shall require them to suffer, who may 
be sent to make war in distant climates, 
and encounter with fatigue, pestilence and 
want. 

Since therefore the officers of the new 
regiments must be ignorant, because they 
are new; since they are not likely to be 
of much use on this occasion; and have 
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covenanted to be of none’ on any other; 
I cannot but conclude that it would be 
reasonable that their rank should ae 
only their own regiments, without ary 
respect to the other forces. 


Mr. William Pitt: 


Sir; it has not been without an 
uncommon degree of indignation and sur- 
prise, that 1 have heard the proposal now 
made for denying to the gentlemen who 
have obtained commissions in the new ré* 
giments, the same rank in the army with 
other ficers of the same denomination ;'a 
proposal ‘so contrary to the. practice of ‘all 
other times and all other nations, so inl 


rious to the honour of his majesty, so de- | 
trimental to the interest of the public, and. 


$0 ungenerous with regatd to those who 
are immediately affected by it, that I can-: 
hot but hope that a very slight examina-' 
tion will be sufficient to shew its impro- 
priety ; and that the show of equity with 
which it is recommended will quickly va-. 
nish, and leave its real absurdity and in- 
justice open and apparent. | | 
That a commission, and the rank im- 
plied by that commission, were ever sepa- 
gated, I believe cannot be asserted; hor 
will it be very easy to shew that they are 
in their own nature separable. For what 
is a commission more than a certain de- 
gree of power and authority conferred by. 
the king, by which, as the person who 
obtains it is made subordinate to some, he: 
is made likewise superior to others? This 
is a commission, and this the rank implied 
by a commission. But if this rank be de- 
nied, what does a commission confer? 
Does it nat then become an empty form. 
of words, by which nothing is implied ?. 
Does it not sink the officer below his -fel- 
low-subjects, by giving him only a false 
title, and branding him with idicule?. 
Does it not place him in a state in which 
no man ever existed before, flatter him 
‘with a show of privileges, which, when 
he.attempts to grasp them, vanish away, 
leave him eternally in doubt about the 
meaning of his commission, and the ex- 
tent of his power, and involve him in 
perpetual difficulties to reconcile the ap- 
pearance of command with the negation of 
that rank which command implies? To 
grant commissions, and’ refuse rank to 
those commissions, is, in my opinion, to, 
separate things which are by nature con- 
Joined, and'by each of which. the other is, 
mplied; it is to disunite matter and soli-. 
dity, or ice and cold. _? 


j 
t 
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This proposal, Bir, is not only irrati- 
onal.in itself, for, though it could’ be re- 
conciled to sense, and reduced to prac 
tice, would be in the ara degree im4 
prodent and: unequitable : unequitable, 
cause it would injure those who have 
engaged, at this time of danger and dis- 
tress, in the service of their country: and 
imprudent, because it.would discourage 
them ‘from offering to-serve it, if the same 
danger shoald at arty time return. 
The noble peers, who have undertaken 
to rdise regiments for the public service, 
at this time, have signalized themselves 
by a very laudable and eminent degree of 
zeal, and such zeal deserves to be re- 
warded. They have stood like men of 


fortitude and integrity in the gap, at which 


war and confusion were breaking in upon 
us, and have by their influence and exam- 

le raised the same spirit in others, who, 
had they not been thus animated to resis~ 
tance and resolution, would ‘nevitably 
have sunk under their fears, and suffered 
all the calamities of an invasion without 
daring to attempt the means of opposing 
or preventing them. — | 

te is not easy to believe how much 
mankind are influenced by example, or 
how readily one imitates those whose rank 
has raised them up to distinction and ob- 
setvation ; who ‘have, by their affability 


and generosity, endeared themselves ta. 


the inferior classes.of the people. In all 
public exigencies the greatest part of 
mankind, as they are unacquainted with 
olitical reasonings, can have no other rule 
for their conduct, than the example of 
those whose rank intitles them to the sy- 
perintendence of public affuirs, and’ whose 
integrity and goodness have procured them 
the confidence of ‘their devendents anil 
their neighbours. “Such, Sir, ‘are the 
‘peers by whose inflirence these new regi- 
ments are‘to be. raised, and by whom 
nation has ‘been roused from cowardice 
‘and ‘from ‘mactivity ; such are the names 
‘which must testify to all the neighbourmg 


nations the <disposititn of the English no-— 


bility, which must-give confittence to our 
‘friends, and strike our enemies with despair ; 
names, which will extend their influence 
through every rank of men ‘amongst us, 
‘and kindle an universal ardour against the 
disturbers of our happiness; ‘names ! 
which will waken indolence, animate 
cowardice, enlarge avarice, and con- 
uer despondency. And which, there- 
ore, I cannot ‘but ‘think of more tm- 


portance on the -present: occasion than — 


we ee ee 
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the pomp of alliaaces, and the prospect) . It would be certainly in the utmost de.~ 


of succeurs, and of which it may be with 
justice concluded, that they contribute 
more to the pablic security, 


battalions in the service of his majesty.. 


gree reproachfal to the legislative assem- 
blies, if they should suffer their delibera- 


so many. |:tions to be influenced by any particular 


classes. of men, or should descend before 


The officers who are te. be employed.|'they adventured to determine the ques- 


under them, the officers who are thought 
unworthy of rank in the army, are men 
whose fortunes and whose merit raise 
them to distinction in their own coun- 
ties, and whose example will have in 
a lees degree, in a degree proportionate to 
their elevation of diguity and wealth, the 
same influence with that of ther com- 
manders. They are men not driven into 
the army by necessity, but who serve 
their country from their zeal for its secu- 
vity. And surely to disgrace such men 
for their honest ardour, would not be jast ; 
and to hinder -such voluntary services in 
times of diiliculty and danger, would aot 
be prudent. 

if it could be possible to persuade the 
House that such ignominious restrictions 
are necessary or proper, that it: can be the 
_ policy of any state to be ungrateful to its 

defenders, or that loyalty ought to be 
stigmatized with reproach rather than re- 
warded with honour, it might be hoped at 
least that some stronger arguments would 
be produced in favour of such paradoxical 
positions than have yet been offered, and 
that men should not deviate from the 
beaten paths of prudence and morality, 
without being able to shew that the seem- 
ing irregularity of their conduct was to be 
supported by the strongest argumcnts 
which such questions can admit ; and that 
they in reality were promoting the great 
purposes which they seem to obviate, and 
were tending by eblique paths to that end, 
to which the direct way is precluded or 
obstructed. 

Yet what arguments have been offered 
in defence of this new, this astonishing 
‘motion, but such as.only serve to shew 
that it cannot be defended ; such as either 
ought never to be heard in this House, or 
which, if they are heard, cannot be re- 
garded? The chief if not the only subject 
of declamation has been the discontent 
which this new promotion of officers will 
taise in the army, and the danger which 
that discontent will bring upon the nation ; 
& position so dangerous in itself, so re- 
proachful to the army, and so injurious to 
our own dignity, that I think it ought to 
be for the future inhibited, and that it can 


‘meyer be mentioned without danger and | 


. reproach. 


tions, te examine how their deterniinations 
would be received by those whom they 
might affect. The right of enquiring 
what measures may canduce to the advan- 
tage and security of the public, belongs 
not to the army, but to this House ; ta 
this House belongs the power of consti- 
tuting the army, or of advising his ma- 
jesty with regard to its constitution; our 
armies have no better right to determine 
for themselves, than any other body of 
men; nor are we to suifer them to pre 
scribe laws to the legislature, or to go- 
vern those by whose authority they sub- 
sist. , 

If therefore the gentlemen of the army 
should happen to be offended, I cannot 
discover how their discontent has an 
claim to our consideration, But, i 
I cannot conceive that we should give 
them any just. cause of dissatisfaction, or 
that they will dare to declare their disgust 
unless they are encouraged by eieconlucs 
of some of our own members to so daring 
and lawless an attempt. : 

That arguments, like those which we 
have heard on this occasion, may weaken 
our authority, and expose us to importu- 
nities and insults, is indeed very probable: 
and I hope therefore that they will always 
be discouraged, and that those who so 
much appear to desire the perpetuity of 
our government, will take care not to 
weaken it by such imprudent and uncon- 
stitutional insinuations ; but that any com- 
plaints will be made by the army on this 
occasion, I cannot conceive, because I 
cannot discover that they are in any de- 
gree injured, 

‘That some gentlemen will, by the esta- 
blishment of these regiments, be raised to 
commissions superior to those of others 
who have served longer, cannot be denied ; 
but this cannot well be considered as in- 
jurious, because such promotions are every 
day seen in the army, without any general 
‘murmurs, and certainly without danger 
of defection ; for though long service is 
always a pretence for asking promotion, 
it has not at any time been allowed a claim 
which might not for other reasons be set 
aside. 7 

What is thus daily practised without 
any uncommon merit on one side, or uf- 
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gent necessity on the other, may surely be 


allowed without complaints to those who 


have such unusual claims, in a time when 
measures of an uncommon nature are ab- 
solutely requisite. What is granted, only 
to gratify an importunate or powerful so- 
jicitor, will certainly not be refused to the 
general security; nor will the army, which 
at other times has submitted to this ar- 
bitrary distribution of preferments, when 
peace and safety allowed proportion for 
remonstrances, chuse this exigence for 
complaint, or for opposition; they will 
either allow the justice of this procedure, 
er connive at injustice which cannot be 
avoided ; and ver been so many years 
distinguished for their loyalty, they will 
not destroy their own reputation by dis- 
tressing, at a time like this, a people by 
whom they have been so long maintained 
without necessity, only in expectation that 
if any time like this should happen, they 
should be defended by them. 

But there is one more consideration, 
which ought not to be passed over. Those 
who advise us to deny rank to the new 
officers, advise us to deny what our sove- 
reign has already granted, and what he 
hed an undoubted right to grant; they 
advise us to vacate his commissions, and 
eet aside his promise as of no value; they 
advise us to weaken him at a time when 
he wants an addition of strength, and to 
show our enemies that he is at variance 
with his parliament, when we should en- 
deavour to exalt him by new acts of con- 
fidence and regard. For these reasons it 
appears to me that the proposal is equally 
injurious to the king, the nation, the army, 
and ourselves; and therefore I shall vote 
against it, and hope that it will be re- 
jected. . 

The ‘House divided: Ayes 132; Noes 
155. So it passed in the negative. 


Resolutions of both Houses concerning 
the Declarations, &c. of the Pretender.} 
November 7. Both Houses agreed upon 
the following Resolutions : 

«¢ Resolved, by the Lords spiritual and 
temporal and Commons in parliament as- 
sembled, That the two printed papers, re- 
ppectively signed ‘ James R.” and dated 
at Rome, the 23rd of December 1748 ; 
and the four printed papers, signed 
‘ Charles. P. R.’ dated respectively the 
16th of May, 1745, August 22nd, 1745, 
the 9th October, 1745, and the 10th Oc- 
teber, 1745, are false, scandalous, and 


4raitorous libels, intended to poison the 


the most solemn oaths. - 
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minds of his majésty’s subjects; containing” 
the most malicious, audacious, and wick 
incitements to theny to.eommit the most. 
abominable treasons’; groundless and infas 
mous calumnies and indignities against the 
government, crown, and sacred person, of 
his most excellent majesty kin George 23 
our only rightful and undoubted sovereign ; 
and seditious and presumptuous declara- 
tions inst the constitution of -this’ 
United Kingdom; representing the Higtt: 
Court of Parliament, now legally assem-: 
bled by his majesty’s authority, as an un-’ 
lawful assembly, and alf the acts of‘parlia- 
ment passed since the late happy -Revolu- 
tion as null and void: and that the sat 
printed papers are full of the utmost arro- 
gance and insolent affronts to the honour 
of the British nation, in supposing that hig 
majesty’s subjects are capable of: being 
imposed upon, seduced, or terrified, by 
false and opprobrious invectives, insidious 
promises, or vain and impotent menaces, 
or of being deluded to exchange the free 
enjoyment of their rights and liberties, as 
well civil as religious, under the well-es- 
tablished government of a Protestant 
rince, for Popery and slavery, under @ 
opish bigoted Pretender, long since ex- 
cluded by the wisest laws made to secure 
our excellent constitution, and abjured by 
‘¢ That, in abhorrence and detestation 
of such vile and treasonable practices, the 
said several printed papers be burnt, by 
the hands of the common hangman, at the 
Royal Exchange in London, on Tuesday 
the 12th day of this instant November, at 
one of the clock in the afternoon; and 
that the sheriffs of London. do then attend, 
and cause the same to be burnt there ac- 
cordingly.” 7 


The King’s Message respectin the 
6,000 Hessian Troops taken into Britésh 


| Pay.] December 19. Mr. Pelham pre- 


sented to the Commons the following Mes- 
sage from his Majesty : 

George R. 

‘© His majesty having received undoubt- 
ed intelligence, that preparations are 
making at Dunkirk, and other. ports of 


France, which are now in great forward- 


ness, for invading this kingdom with a con- 
derable number of forces, id support of 
the Rebellion carrying on here, in favour 
of the Pretender to his crown ; and some 
French troops being already actually 
landed in Scotland, under the command 
of aperson who has sent a message to the 
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of some of his majesty’s forces, 
declaring that he is come into this king- 
dom to make war against his majesty, by 
the orders of the French king; his ma- 
jesty has thought it proper to acquaint the 
House of Commons with an event of such 
high importance to his crown, and to the 
perce and security of these kingdoms: and 
is majesty having, the last summer, taken 
into his service 6,000 Hessian troops, b 
virtue of a treaty concluded between his 
majesty and the king of Sweden, Land- 
rave of Hesse-Cassel, dated the 5-16th 
y of June 1745, has judged it necessary 
to direct the said Hessian troops to be 
brought into this kingdom, in order, in 
conjunction with his majesty’s British 
forces, the more effectually to repel the 
said invasion, and to suppress the present 
Rebellion: his majesty therefore doubts 
not, from the experienced zeal, duty, and 
affection of his faithful Commons, that 
ae will enable him to make good the 
Baid treaty, will strengthen his hands, and 
concur in all such measures as shall be 
necessary for disappointing and defeating 
so dangerous an attempt, and for the se- 
ity of his person and government, and 
the religion, laws, and liberties of this 
kingdom. His majesty has also ordered 
a copy of the said treaty to be laid before 
this House.” 


The Commons’ Address thereon.] A 
motion being made, and the question be- 
ing proposed, * That an humble Address 
be presented to his majesty, to return his 
majesty our thanks for communicatin 
to this House the advices he has receive 


of the preparations making at Dunkirk, | 


and other ports of France, for invading 
this kingdom, in support of a Popish Pre- 
tender, and of the actual landing of some 
French troops in Scotland; to express our 
detestation and abhorrence of this daring 
attempt, and of the insolent declaration of 
the person who takes upon him the com- 
mand of those troops; to return hig ma- 
jesty our thanks for his paternal care for 
the security and safety of his people, in 
dirécting the Hessian troops, taken into 
his majesty’s service last summer, to be 
brought into this kingdom, in order the 
thore éffectually to repel the said invasion, 
and to suppress the present most unna- 
tural Rebellion ; to assure his majesty, 
that this House will make good any ex- 
pence incurred on that account ; that we 
will, with our lives and fortunes, support 
bis majesty’s most sacred person and go- 
{ VOU. XII.) 
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vernment, and heartily concur in such 
further measures, as shall be found neces- 
sary to put a strength in his majesty’s 
hands sufficient, by the blessing of God, 
to deter our avowed enemies from prosé- 
cuting their ambitious designs, totally to 
extinguish the present wicked Rebellion, 
and to rescue these kingdoms from all ap- 
prehensions of Popery and arbitrary 
power.” 

An Amendment was proposed to be 
made to the question, by leaving out the 
words ‘ his paternal care for the security 
and safety of his people, in directing’? and 
inserting, instead thereof, these words 
‘‘ having acquainted this House, that he 
has given directions for,’’ in order to ine 
troduce, after the word ‘* account,”’ and 
before the word “ that”? these words, “ as 
‘a strong instance of that ardent zeal for 
his majesty’s person and government, 
which this House desires particularly to 
manifest in this critical conjuncture, and 
in full confidence that his majesty will, 
from his paternal care, exonerate the 
Nation, as soon as possible, from the 
burthen of foreign troops; and in dis- 
charge of our duty to his majesty and 
our country, most humbly to represent 
to his majesty, that it is the opinion 
of this House, that the national .etrength 
of this kingdom is the natural, constitu- 
tional, and safest means of defending the 
religious and civil rights of this kingdom, 
and of preserving his majesty’s person and 
government, and the Protestant succes- 
,sion in his royal House ; and to assure his 
|majesty.”” 


And the question being put, that the 
words proposed to be left out, stand part 
of the question; the House divided: Yeas 
190; Noes 40. So it was resolved in tlie 
affirmative. Then the main question be- 
ing put; the House divided: Yeas 180; 
Noes 32. So it was resolved in the af- 
firmative. 


The King’s Answer.]. The King re- 
turned this answer : 


‘¢] thank you for this dutiful and affec- 
tionate Address. As I have always made 
the laws of the land the rule of my govern- 
ment, you may be assured 1 shall make 
no other use of the trust you repose in me, 
but to defeat any attempts of our enemies, 
and to suppress the present Rebellion ; 
which, by your vigour and support, I 
doubt not, with the blessing of God, soon 
to accomplish.”’ 

[aU] 
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' The King’s Speech hy | the Rebel- 
lion, and the State of Affairs in Europe. | 
January 14, 1746. The King made the 
following Speech to both Houses: 


«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
__ At the opening of this session of par- 
liament, I did not think it proper to lay 
any thing before you, for your considera- 
tion, but what immediately related to the 
present unnatural Rebellion, and our se- 
curity at home. The daring attempt, 


which the rebels have since made, upon 


this part of my kingdom, has been happily 
disappointed : an 
flight, before a small number of mytroops, 
must greatly dis-spirit their followers ; so 
that inviolable duty and loyalty, which 
have been so universally and steadily 
shewn by my faithful subjects, and shall 
never be forgotten by me, must convince 
them how vain and ill-grounded their 
hopes were of any, addition of strength 
from such an enterprize.* I have not 
only sent a considerable body of our na- 
tional forces into Scotland, and ordered 
the Hessian troops in my pay to be landed 
there ; but have also made such a disposi- 
tion of the rest of my forces by land, as 


well as by sea, that I hope, by the blessing |. 


ef God, this Rebellion will in a short time 
be extinguished, and our enemies, who 
have so long menaced us with an invasion, 
be deterred by the seasonable preparations 
made for ourdefence. __ | 


* “ Notwithstanding the favourable turn 
which the affairs of the rebels seemed to take 
by the battle of Falkirk, the public soon re- 
sumed a spirit worthy of itself. The ‘asso- 
ciators and contributors for the relief of the sol- 
_diers about London, exerted themselves more 
than ever. Upwards of 18,000/. had been 
subscribed for at Guildhall, of which 5,000/. 
was expended for rewards to the maimed and 
wounded. 5,000/. more was given in rewards 
to such private soldiers and non-commissian 
officers as should merit the same by their 
bravery. 300/. was sent to Newcastle for the 
benefit of the sick there; and the following ac- 
commodations and cloathing were sent to the 
army from the same subscription, viz. 20,000 
Shirts, 15,000 phir of breeches, 160,500 pair of 
stockings, 10,000 woollen caps, 12,000 pair of 
gloves, 9,000 pairof spatter-dashes, and 1,000 
blankets; the sending of all which to Scotland 
_ cost 4007. The whole expence amounting to 
17,256/. 16s. 2d. Other contributions for the 
game noble purposes, were made-ia other parts 
o England.” Tindal. 


as their precipitate 
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*¢ The election of the emperor, which I 
very zealously promoted, was an event of 
great importance, not only to the support 
of the House of Austria, but to the liber- 
ties of Europe in. general. I did. also, 
during the course of the last year, exert 
my earnest endeavours to bring about an 
accommodation between the empress, the 
king of Poland, and the king of Prussia; 
and laid a proper foundation for it, by the 
convention made between me and the king 
of Prussia. This great work being -at 
length perfected, under my mediation, by 
the treaty lately concluded at Dresden, 
the interior tranquillity of Germany, - 
amongst the princes of the empire, is now 
restored. My next care has been, and 
shall continue to be, applied to improve 
this accommodation to the best advantage, 
by procuring an immediate succour to be 
sent to Italy ; and such a strength for the 
defence and security of the United Pre- 
vinces, as may preserve that republic, the 
ancient and natural ally of this kingdom, 
and one main support of the Protestant 
cause, from the destruction with which it 
is threatened, as well as to attain a safe and 
honourable peace. The States General 
have made the most pressing instances to 
me, to assist them in this difficult conjunc- 
ture: the imminent dangers to which they 
are at present exposed, which do so near] 
affect the safety of Great Britain, as well 
as the-very being of Holland, call for our 


‘most serious attention; for the interests of 
‘the two nations are so united, that what- 


soever brings ruin upon the one, must in 
consequence be attended with the most 
fatal mischiefs to the other. These rea- 
sons have induced me to assure the States, 
that 1 will, to the utmost of my power, 
according to the circumstances of my own 
dominions, co-operate with them, towards 
opposing the further progress of our ene- 
mies in the Netherlands, and procuring a 
proper security for the republic against. | 
the ambitious and destructive designs of 
France. In order to this necessary end, 
measures are now actually concerting be-. 
tween me and the States, for furnishing 
this assistance, on my part, as early and 
effectually as possible ; and for their mak- 
ing such an augmentation of their present 
forces, as their own immediate preserva- 
tion and thé necessity of affairs absolutely 
require, 5 
‘The great advantages which we have. 
received from our naval strength, in. pro- 
tecting the’ commerce of my subjects, and. 


intercepting and distressing that of our: 


* 
| 
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enemies, have been happily experienced by 
the former, and severely fclt by the latter : 
i am therefore determined to be particu- 
larly attentive to this important service, 
and.to have such a ficet at sea early in the 
spring as may be sufficient to defend our- 
selves, and effectually to annoy our ene- 
mies. 


_ Gentlemen of the House of Commons ; 

* 6¢Jt is with much regret that I find my- 
self obliged to ask any further aids of my 
people. I am so sensible of the burthens 
they endure, that nothing could give me 
So sincere a pleasure as to lighten them: 
But the considerations I have laid before 
_ you are so necessary to our own preserva- 
tion, that I doubt not you will grant me 
such a supply as shall be sufficient for 
these purposes. The proper estimates 
shall soon be laid before you; and I ear- 
nestly recommend it to you, to take the 
most effectual methods to maintain the 
public credit in this conjuncture, 

«© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘¢ I have fully opened to you my views 
and intentions ; which are so essential to 
the honour of my crown, and the true in- 
terest and well-being of my kingdoms, 
that I depend on your vigorous support, 
and the utmost unanimity and dispatch in 
your proceedings.” 


The Lords’ Address of Thanks.] His 
majesty having retired, their lordships 
agreed upon the following Address: - 


‘ Most Gracious Sovereign ; 

.* We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral in parliament assembled, beg leave 
to return your majesty our humble thanks 
for your most gracious Speech from the 
throne. 

“© The great care which your majesty 
has taken, for suppressing the present 
wicked and unnatural Rebellion, and for 
‘defending this kingdom against an inva- 
sion, is a fresh instance of your paternal 
‘goodness and concern for your people; 


the continuance of whose religious and | 


civil rights is involved in the preservation 
of your majesty, and of the Protestant 
Succession in your royal House. 

' “ We beg leave to congratulate your 
majesty on the success of your arms, in 
disappointing the attempt of the rebels 
upon this part. of Great Britain: As your 
troops, led on and: animated by the bravery 
and example of his Royal Highness the 
Duke, could not fail to strike terror into 


The Lords’? Address of Thanks. 
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the rebels; so your majesty’s gracious ac- 
knowledgment of the inviolable and active 
loyalty of your faithful subjects must be 
the most encouraging motive to them sted- 
fastly to persevere in the same principles. 
We comply therefore with every call of 
interest, as well as of duty, when we give 
your majesty the warmest assurances of 
our most zealous and vigorous support, 
totally to extinguish this Rebellion in 
every part of the United Kingdom, and 
entirely to defeat the designs of the Pre- 
tender, and all those who shall presume to 
assist or abet him. 
‘It is with gratitude we acknowledge 
your majesty’s great wisdom and regard | 
for the public welfare, in exerting your 
powerful influence to promote the election 
of the emperor, and to bring about an ac- 
commodation between the empress, the 
king of Poland, and the king of Prussia: 
we look with much satisfaction on the 
completion of this great work; in conse- 
quence ef which, an immediate succour - 
may be sent to Italy, your majesty’s faith- 
ful ally the king of Sardinia be timely 
supported, and a strength procured for 
the defence and security of the Low Couns ° 
tries, | 
‘* We are wost sensibly affected with 
the imminent dangers to which the United 
Provinces are exposed. We consider their 
preservation and security as of the highest 
importance to the safety of these kingdoms, 
whose interests have been closely con- 


nected with those of that Protestant re- 


public, ever since its first foundation. We 
therefore beg leave to assure your ma- 
jesty, that we will vigorously support you, 
in taking proper measures for their de- 
fence, and in making goed such necessary 
engagements as your majesty shall enter 
into, for co-operating with them, towards 
opposing the further progress of our ene- 
mies in the Netherlands, and procuring a 
proper security for the States General 
against the.ambitious and destructive de- 
signs of France, and for attaining a safe 


and honourable peace. 


‘‘ Your majesty’s prudence and tender 
concern for your people appear in nothing 
move, than in the regard you express for 
the circumstances of your own dominions. 
We cannot doubt but this consideration 
will have its due weight with your allies ; 
and that the States will make such an aug- 
mentation of their forces, and all such fur- 
ther efforts, as their own immediate dan- 
ger and the present exigency of affairs re- 
quire. . fe : 
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«© The advantages which Great Britain 
has received, and the losses and distress 
which her enemies have felt, from our na- 
val strength, are visible to all the world: 
your majesty’s resolution, therefore, to be 
particularly attentive to this important 
service, and to have 2 strong fleet at sea 
early in the spring, gives us the greatest 
satisfaction. 

.“ Your majesty’s gracious declaration, 
that you have fully opened to us your 
views and intentions, is an additional 
ground for that just confidence which we 
repose in you; and we da, in the most so- 
lemn manner, assure your majesty, that 
the menaces thrown gut, and the prepara- 
tions made by our enemies, have had no 
_ other effect upon our minds, but to increase 
our indignation against their destructive 
projects and attempts, and.to augment 
and heighten our zeal and ardour in the 
cayse of your majesty and our country.”’ 


The King's Answer.] To which his 
majesty gave this Answer . 


‘“* My Lords; 


«J return you my thanks, for this duti- | 


ful and affectionate Address. The just 
sense you express of the situation of af- 
fairs, and of the proper conduct to be 
ursued, in order to extinguish the Rebel- 
ion, support our friends, and defeat the 
designs of our enemies, gives me great sa- 
tisfaction: Irely on your vigorous sup- 
port; and you may depend on my analy 
adhering to.such measures as shall be most 
for the honour of my crown, and the true 
interest of my kingdoms in our present 
circumstances.” | 


The. Commons? Address of Thanks.) 
The Address was as follows: 


- & Most Gracious Sovereign, . 

“ We your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain, in parliament assembled, beg leaye 
to return your majesty our-sincere thanks, 
for your most gracious Speech from the 
throne. | we 

‘Jt is with the truest satisfaction that 
we congratulate your majesty on the suc- 
cess of your arms, under the command of 
his Royal Highness the Duke, in driving the 
rebels out of one part of the United King- 
dom; not doubting, but by the zeal and 
loyalty of. your faithful subjects, and the 
further progress of your troops, this unna- 
tural Rebellion will be happily and spee- 
dily extinguished throughout the whole 
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kingdom: and we assure your majesty, 
that we will Betas in supporting your 
majesty in all such measures as shall be 


thought necessary for so desirable an end ; 
and though we trust in your majesty’s 
wisdom, that the measures you have al- 
ready pursued, will. deter any foreign 
power from undertaking so rash an enters 
prise as the invasion of this island, yet wa 
beg leave to assure your majesty, that 
whatever further strength shall be found 
necessary, you may depend on your 
faithful Commons for their cheerful’ ane 
ready assistance to make good the same, 

<¢ Permit us to congratulate your majeg- 
ty on the success of your endeavours in the 
choice of an emperor; and thereby pros 
curing an additional strength to the House 
of Austria, and a further security to thg 
liberties of Europe in general. 

“ We take thts gccasion to express our 


| highest satisfaction on the peace concluded 


between the empress, the king of Poland, 
and the king of Prussia; whereby the inz 
terior tranquillity of the princes af the em, 
pire is restored, and the empress enabled 
more effectually to support herself and 
her allies in Italy, particularly the king of 
Sardinia, to whose assistance we will con- 
tribute, on our part, whatever’ shall be 
found necessary and expedient, — 

‘And your majesty may depend oy 
your faithful Commons, that as they are 
fully sensible, that the true interest of the 
States-General, and that of these kingdoms 
is the same, they will enable your majesty 
as far as our circumstances will permit, to 
give that suceour to the United Provinces, 
which, with a proper and vigorous exers 
tion of their own strength, may put a sto 
to the further progress of the arms o 
France in the Netherlands, pracure them q 
sufficient security against their enemies, 
and obtain a safe and honourable peace. 

‘‘ We beg leave to return your majest 
our thanks for the particular care which 
your majesty has taken, and graciousl 
promises to continue, of the naval strength 
of these kingdoms; from whence we havg 
already received, and from which, undeg 
your majesty, we may justly hope for, the 
most important services. : 

«¢ And we assure your majesty, that we . 
will, in all our deliberations, vi the 

eatest regard tp public credit ; the sy 
Sart of which is, at this time, so essentially 
necessary towards carrying into execution 
every measure that can conduce te the 
honour of your majesty, and the true inte- 
rest and wellebeing of your people.’ 


3401] The King’s Answer tothe Address of Phanks. 


Fhe King’s Answer.| To which his 
majesty gave this Answer: : 
ss Gentlemen, 

<¢ I thank you for this dutiful and affec- 
tionate Address. The zeal you express 
and the assurances you give, of vigorously 
supporting me in suppressing the Rebellion 
and in assisting my allies, are very agree- 
pble to me. You may be assured, that in 
all the measures I shall pursue for attain- 
ing these ends, I shall have g constgnt re- 
gard to the abilities of my people, as well 
as to the true interest and security of my 
kingdoms.”"* , 


* The king was indignant at the manner ia 
which he had been compelled to dismiss lord 
Granville, and to admit into his service lord 
Chesterfield, sir John Hynde Cotton, and seve- 
ral other persons, whe had been in constant ep- 

ition to his government. His indignation 
was still farther increased by a stroug remon- 
strance, made by the lord chancellor, on his 
want of confidence in his servants, which he 
heard with silence and disgust. Heaccording- 
ly treated the Pelhams with great coolness and 
reserve, even before his departure for the con- 
tinent in the spring of 1745; and seemed to 
wait only for the first favourable opportunity 
of dismissing then frem his counsels on his 
return. But this resolution was suspended on 
account of the Rebellion; and the king’s re- 
sentment might gradually have subsided, had 
not the duke of Newcastle, in conformity with 
his promise to lord Cobham, proposed the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Pitt to the office of secretary 
pt war; and pressed it upon the king with re- 
peated ‘mportunities. 

At this period the friends of lord Graoville 
asserted, that the king was a prisoner on his 
throne, and that an admininistration on a 
broader bottom was necessary for the safety of 

the kingdom, and the emancipation of the so- 
vereign. The prosperous turn of affairs, the 
yetreat of the rebels into Scotland, the zeal 
which the nation had displayed in support of 
his government, and the reproaches cast against 
the weakness and inability of the ministry, in- 
spired the king with confidence, and his friends 
with courage. 

Lord Granville inculcated the necessity of 
the most vigorous measures, and proposed to 
revive the spirit of the grand alliance which 
had animated the European states daring the 
reigns of William and Anne, and reduced the 
power of France. (irl he wished to be- 
come the soul of theconfederacy, and by means 
of large subsidies, to obtain the co-operation of 
the Austrian court, induce the Dutch to declare 
war against France, and concur in support of 
the common cause. __ 

Jn conformity with this system, the Dutch 
winister in Engtand transmitted a plan for an 
immediate augmentation of their respective 
forces, and for a more vigorous prosccihivs of 
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Sor Success against the Rabels. } 


ey Ad 9, 
The Words presented the following’ Ad- 
dress to his majesty : 
* Most Gracious Severeign, | 
‘6 We, your majesty'’s most dutifil aad 
loyal subjects, the Lord’s Spiritual and 
Temporal in Parliament assembled, beg 
leave, with hearts full of the most unfeign- 
ed J°Ys to congratulate your majesty on 
the ap PY success with which. it hag 
pleased Almighty God to bless your arme 
against the rebels. 
‘¢ Whea we consider the yalue and exr 


a ee enn eee sd 
the war in the Netherlands. The king ap-~ 
proved tbis plan, and warmly urged the execu- 
tion of it, in his Speech from the throne on the 
14th of January, But the cabinet, affecting 
ao aversion to invelve the country in conti-~ 
nental alliances, while the finances were ems 
by the effects of the Rebellion, op- 
posed this plan; lord Harrington even wrote 
tothe Dutch minister in London, observing 
that at ue of the pier ands was a fo~ 
reign though important consideration to Eng- 
lane, bai domestic concern to the Dutch, 
and declined the pro augmentation an- 
less the Dutch should declare war against 
France. . 
This discordance of political views, on his 
favourite object, increased the dissatisfaction of 
the king; he lamented that, on the death of 
lord Wilmington, he bad not placed lord Bath 
at the head of the treasury, instead of confer- 
ring on Mr. Pelham that office, with the chan-- 
cellorship of the exchequer, which bad given 
to his party the preponderance io the cabinet, 
and the sole power in the government. {n this 
crisis the king complained to lord Buth, that he 
was under the dominion of an aristocracy, 
and was hemmed in on all sides; he conjured 
hjm to break the combination and set him at 
li , and offered him full powers to form 
a new administration. Lord Bath expressed 
his willingness to obey his majesty’s com- 
mands, but candidly displayed the difficulty he 
had to encounter, and declared that success 
must ultimately depend on the king’s steadiness 
and resolution. The king promised his support ; 
and lerd Bath concerted with his friend, lord 
Granville, the means of dividiog the Whigs, 
conciliating the Tories, and gaiving the co- 
operation of the prince of Wales. He then 
summoned a méeting of the monied men, and 
obtained from them a promise of furnishing the 
supplies on terms more advantageous to the 
nation than those they had already settled with 


Mr. Pelbam. 
These preliminary arrangements bei 


made, the king flattered himself that he eoul 

secure part of the cabinet, particularly lord 
Harrington, whom he had on avoured to con- 
ciliate in his journey to Hanover, both per, 
conally, and by means of his daughter the prin- 


‘ 
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tent of that happiness which this execrable 
Rebellion was formed to take from us; 
our holy religion, our laws and liberties, 
and, the great support of them all, your 
majesty’s mild and gracious government 
ant the Protestant Succession in your 


cess of Orange, who possessed great influence 
averhim. He also expected to obtain the co- 
operation of Mr. Winnington, of whom he had 
ahigh opinion, by appointing him chancellor 
of the exchequer, with the management of the 
‘House of Commons, | | , 
In the beginning of February, the importu- 
nities of the Pelhams, in favour of Mr. Pitt, 
brought the affair toa crisis. On the 6th, lord 
Bath coming from the closet, observed to lord 
Harrington, that he had advised the king to 
negative.Mr. Pitt’s appointment, and to pursue 
proper measures on the continent. Lord Har- 
rington coldly replied, ‘*‘ They. who dictate in 
private, should, be employed in public.” On 
the 7th, the king perceiving his attempts to de- 
tach lord Harrington from his party ineffectual, 
gare way to his indignation, and reproached 
im with obstinacy and ingratitude. The whole 
phalanx, no longer doubting of his intention to 
dismiss them, held a meeting at the lord chan- 
cellor’s, on the evening of the 8th, and deter- 
mined_on instant resignation, 7 
On Monday the 10th, the duke of Newcastle 
-and lord Harrington gave up the seals of their 
respective offices; and onthe 11th, Mr. Pel- 
ham, to whom lord Granville had made over- 
tures, also resigned, and told the king that he 
would avoid going into opposition as long as 
ossible ; but frankly added, that the united 
y of Whigs were averse to the earls of Bath 
and Granville. On the same day lord Gower 
gave up the privy seal, the duke of Bedford 
the place of first lord of the admiralty, and all 
the members of the boards of treasury and 
admiralty followed their example, excepting 
the adherents of the prince of Wales, lord 
Middlesex, and lord Archibald Hamilton. 
In delivering the key of groom of the stole, 
the earl of Pembroke drew .an. unfavourable 
picture of the characters of Bath and Gran- 


ville, and expatiated on their unpopularity. : 


More resignations were hourly expected, par- 
ticularly from lord chancellor Hardwicke, the 
dukes of Devonshire, Dorset, Grafton, and 
Richmond, Mr. Winnington also declared his 
intention of resigning his. office of paymaster 
of the forces: and when the king offered him 
the chancellorship of the exchequer, he re- 
turned the.seal three times into his majesty’s 
hands, adding, ‘* The new ministry, Sir, can 
neither support your majesty nor themselves ; 
they cannot depend upon more than 31 lords 
‘and 80 commoners.” sy 

During this scene of confusion, the king in 
vain attempted to fill the places of his former 
servants. On the resignation of the duke of 
Newcastle and lord Harrington, his page of the 
back stairs, Evans, came to Bath-house private- 
| 1 | 
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royal House; when, on the other hand, 
we consider the insupportable miseries 
designed, by the wicked authors of this 
detestable scheme, to be brought upon 
this nation; our thankfulness to heaven 
and the transports we feel in our breasts 


ly, ina chair with the curtains drawn, with 9 
message from the king, desiring lord Bath to 
repair to the palace. His lordship waited on 
the king, accepted the office of first lord of the 
treasury, and réceived the two seals of the se- 
cretaries of state, which he conveyed to lord 
Granville, who was indispesed. Granville 


_was immediately constituted secretary of 


state, and announced his appointment in a cir- 
cular. dispatch to the foreign ministers. Lord 
Winchelsea was destined for the admiralty, ° 
sa lord Carlisle for the office of lord privy. 
seal. 2 Sa 
But the new arrangements were suddenly. 
suspended. The king, surprised and intimi- 
dated at the numerous resignations, and the 
unexpected firmness of the old cabinet, faul- 
tered in his resolution, though lord Bath: ex- 
horted him to persevere, and offered, through 
the medium of the prince of Wales,.to secure 
the Tories. He would not venture, however, to 
provoke the Whigs, who had supported bis fa- 
mily on the throne while the rebellion was un- 
crushed ; he was averse to a Tory administra- 
tion, and still more unwilling to owe the for- 
mation of his ministry .to the intervention of his 
son. - Perplexed and embarrassed, he shut. 
himself up in his closet, and refused to admit 
those persons whe were pouring in upon him 
with white staves, gold keys, and commissions. 
On the 12th he sent for Mr. Winuington, told, 
him that he was the honestest man about his 
person, and should have the honour of the re- 
conciliation; and commanded him to inform. 
Mr. Pelhain that he would accept no more re- 
signations, and. was desirous. that his old ser- 
vants should be reinstated in their employ-. 
ments. | ; : 
Thus terminated a ministry of forty hours. 
Lord Granville, the only person who had kissed 
hands, resigued his office; the seals were re-. 
delivered on the 14th to the duke of Newcastle 
and the earl of Harrington, the old cabinet re-, 
sumed their employments, Mr. Pitt was cone 
stituted vice-treasurer of Ireland, and, on the 
death of Mr. Winnington, became paymaster 
of the forces. , | 
Although. the king thus wisely. yielded to 
the torrent, yet with that elevation of character 
which disdained dissimulation, he did not af- 
fect to conceal his displeasure; he dismissed 
lord Bath with marks of favour and confidence, 
desired him to write an account of the whole 
transaction, and even declared it was a shame 
that a man (alluding to the duke of Newcastle): 
who was not fit for a chamberlain to a petty 
courtin Germany, should be forced on him and 
the nation... But, he carried his resentment 
against lord Harrington to a still higher degree,, - 
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an this, occasion, are raised beyond the 
power of words to express. 

. & The justand wise use which your majes- 
ty has made of those necessary measures, 
which were taken, to strengthen. Phe! 
hands in this conjuncture, for the defence 
of your majesty’s crown, and the protec- 
tion of. your people, demands all the re-- 
turns of gratitude, zeal and affection, 
which the most faithful subjects can pay 
tp the best of kings: and the unprovoked 
treason and perfidy with which this Rebel- 
lion has been begun and obstinately car- 
ried on, as well as the many calamities this 
mation has suffered from it, call for exem- 
plary justice against those disturbers of our 
peace. : : ee 

- “It is with the greatest pleasure and ad- 
miration we behold in how eminent a. 
manner this signal victory has been owing 
to the valour and econduct of his Royal 


Highness the Duke: if any thing can add } 


to our joy on such an event, it. is to see a 
prince of your majesty’s blood, formed by 
your example and imitating your virtues, 
the glorious instrument of it; and happ 
should we be in any opportunity of testi- 
‘fying the high sense we have.of such illus- 
trious merit. 

_& The bravery, fidelity, and firmness, 
by which the officers and soldiers of your 
majesty’s army have distinguished them- 
selves, on this occasion, give us the ut- 
most satisfaction; and will, we doubt not, 
convince your enemies, how much they 
have to fear from such troops, led on by 
such a commander. Beet 

- © May the Divine Providence continue 
to preserve your majesty’s precious life, 
and to prosper your councils and arms 
with success: and permit us, in the most 
solemn manner, to renew the strongest 
assurances to your majesty, of our most 
zealous and vigoroug support and assis- 
tance, entirely toextinguish this Rebellion, 
PADI ATA SANDS SESE <I OSE 


In November his majesty ungraciously dismiss- 
ed him from the office of secretary of state, and 
was not without great en persuaded to 
appoint him lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

. The friends of the prince of Wales con- 
tinued in office; and a few changes in the su- 
bordinate departments of government took 
place, which added still greater weight to the 
cabinet. Mr. Fox succeeded to the office of 
secretary at war, in the room of sir Witliam 
Yonge, who, on the promotion of Mr. Pitt, be- 
came vice-treasurer of Ireland. Lord Bar- 
rington was placed at the board of admiralty, 
‘and Mr. Welbore Ellis at that. of the trea- 
cect aaa Memoirs of Horatio Lord Wal- 
pole. 


far Success against the Rebels. 
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absolutely to crush this last desperate effort: 
of a Popish abjured Pretender, and to im- 
prove the consequences of it, to add stay 
bility to your throne.” 


The King’s Answer.] Te which his 
majesty replied : 


«« My Lords, 

_ The success of my arms against the 
rebels is the more agreeable to me, as it 
gives such universal satisfaction to all my 
loving subjects: your joy on this occasion 
is a fresh mark of your zeal and affection 
for me and my family; and the approba- 
tion you express of the services of my son 
the Duke gives me great pleasure. You 
may depend on my utmost care to improve 
this success, to re-establish the tranquil- 
lity and security of my kingdoms.” 


The Commons’ Address of Congratulation 
Jor Success against the Rebels.| April 30. 

The Commons presented the following Ad- 
dress to his majesty ; | : 


__& Most Gracious Sovereign. 

“© We your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain, in parliament assembled, beg leave te- 
congratulate your majesty on the great. 
and important success, with which it has. 
pleased Almighty God to bless your ma- 
jesty’s arms, under the command of his 
Royal Highness the Duke. against the re- 
bels. os ties : 

. It is with hearts full of duty and gra- 
titude we acknowledge your majesty’s 
wisdom and paternal attention to the 
interest and welfare of your people, so 
strongly expressed by your majesty, in the 
choice of that general, whose birth and’ 
trie? abilities marked him out to defend 
the liberties and constitution of Great Bri- 
tain, and so sensibly felt by your people, 
in the happy consequences of that choice. | 

‘* And as we think the defeat given to 
the rebels an event, which must imme-. 
diately produce the most desirable effects: 


| upon the whole state of our affairs at home 


and abroad; so we doubt not, but, in its 
remoter consequences, it will tend to the 
future peace and tranquillity of your. 
majesty’s reign, to the. firm, establish- 
ment of your majesty and your royal pos- 
terity, upon the throne of these kingdoms, 
and to the effectual security of the reli-. 
‘gion, laws and libertics of Great Bri-- 
tam : 

“« Thus, by a. fate, not uncemmon to. 
the devices of rebels and traitors, those 
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Wicked attempts which have been levelled 
against the Protestant Succession, and the 
happy constitution of this country, will, 
under the blessing of Providence, prove, 
in the result, the most effectual means of 
confirming both. | 

“¢ We beg leave to assure your majesty, 
that your faithful Commons, truly sensible 
of the great benefits this nation hasreceived 
from the eminent’ courage and conduct of 
his Royal Highness the Duke, upon thisoc- 
casion, are desirous, and will be ready to 
give his Royal Highness such distinguizh- 
ing marks of public gratitude, as shall be 
most agreeable to your majesty, and are 
justly due to his superior merit.” 


The King’s Answer.{ To which his 
majesty made the following Answer : 
*¢ Gentlemen, 

Lreturn you my hearty thanks for 
this Address, so full of affection to me and 
“my family. The satisfaction I feel, at the 
success of my arms against the rebels, is 
greatly increased by your kind expressions 
towards my son the Duke, and your appro- 
Bation of his services on this occasion —I 
will net fail te improve this advdntage to 
the utmost of my power, towards eatablish- 
ing, upon a lasting foundation, the future 
weourty and happmess of my people.” 


Debate in, the Lords on a Motion for an 
Addréss against carrying on the War in 


* Notxs of Debate on the Foreign Meéa- 
serves, May 2,1746. From the origi- 
net in the hand writing of Lord Chan- 
cetor HARDWICKE. | 

Bevl of Oxford. Called fot the papers 
in & public, national view only.—-Sinée the 
motion; a gréat and forturrate event has 
ne ta by the supptession of the Re- 

lion in thé nort 

improved te the stability of his rhajesty’s 

throne, and ease of his kingdori¢.— Hopes 

bh wil begin it to day, by délivering you 

ota beg plunged into # foreign: wat be- 
fore you have probed those wouhds.—As 
to Hanbdverians, if you are to hire troops, 
of litthé consequence, whether they come 
from Upper or Lower Saxony.— Yow are 
takitig upon’ you to carry off a war in Flan- 
défs without the Dutch.—They tell you 
they cati’t.--Corihtends' lord Harring- 
ton’s letter. Takes it as'the letter of the 


ministry... What has happened’ to: alter } 


the situation for the worse. _Commends 


the king of Saréinia’s condiict—distin- |. 
guisliés-it from the Dutch.—Lameénts the | 


Debate on a Motion for an Address 


| made, 


—-Hopes it will be 
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ieee | May 2. The ordet of the day 
being read for taking ittto consideration the 
several Papers presented to this House the 
‘28th of April last, pursuant to their lord- 
ships’ Address to his majesty of the 22nd of 
the same month; the said papets were also 
read. Then the earl of Oxford moved to: 
resolvé, ““ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his majesty most humbly to re- 
present to his majesty, as tlie opinion and 
advice of this House, that carrying on 
the war in Flanders, at so vast a dis. 
shad adi of expence to this nation, 
y forming an army on tlie continent, 
paid by this nation, whilé the States of 
the United Provinces, notwithstanding 
the unaccountable Joss of the greatest 
part of their barrier, and notwithstanding 
the very great efforts which this nation has 
e not only avoided declating war 
against France, pursuatt to tréaties, butaré 
actually negociating for themselves at the 
court of France, is a measure tending more 
to exhaust a nation long and grievously 
burthened with debts and taxes, and to 
destroy the public credit, than to weaken 
‘the power of the common enemy ; which 
can best be effected by this nation, where 
itself is weakened least, by a vigorous ex- 
ertion of our naval strength, and by en- 
abling (as far as the circumstances of the 
nation will permit) those powers upon the 
content, who are more nearly interested 
in its defence, to imitate the magnanimous 


exhausted stdte of thé nation.—60 mil- 
lions navy debt besides 4 millions, 64.—- 
Near oie fourth of what this nation might 
besold for.—This nation is upon the brink 


_of ruin. 


Duke of Benufort. We have under- 
taken @& support of interests’ iticénsistent 
with the interésts of Great Britain —No 
groutid to expect to reduce the exorbitant 
power of Francé.—Waste the last drop of 


‘our blood, and exhaust the last penny of 


our estates in romantic schemes. 

Earl of Halifax. This will hinder them. 
from carrying. on. their two favourite 
schemes at once—Flanders and Italy.— 
As to Hanoverian troops, 1. Taken with- 
.out the advice of parliament. 2: The bar- 


‘gain dear. 3. The jealousies and discon- 


‘tents. 4. Unpopularity of the measure, 
least should be continued upon us‘even af- 


ter a peace. ; 
Lord Talbot. Does not desire an infa- 
mous peace. : : 
Earl of Sandwich. 

Earl of Westmoreland. No one thing 


! 
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' conduct ofhis majesty’s good ally the king 
of Sardimia, in carryitig on the war as prin- 
eipuls, in defence of their own nearest con- 
cerns, and to maintain the liberty and in- 
_ @ependence of Europe, against the ambi- 
tious views and attempts of France.”’ 

_ Which being objected to; and long de- 
batethereupon: the question was put upon 
the said motion, and it was resolved in the 
hegative. Contents 26; Nov Contents81. 


Protest against rejecting the said Ad- 
dress.| The following Protest was enter- 
ed on the Journals: | | 

*¢ Dissentient, as 
I. * Because it appears to us to be a 
measure repugnant to the real and funda+ 
mental interests of this island to engage 
Great Britain as a principal: and, in effect, 
as the only principal in a land war im the 
Netherlands; the consequences of which 
are hot only the increase of taxes, and of 
debts at home, bat such immense expor- 
tations. of specie abroad, as this country 
cannot long, without rum, sustain. 
‘ 9, Because we have experienced, and 
feel the mischief’ arising to this nation 
from the undue influence of foreign inte- 
rests upon the continent, whereby we have 
been unnecessarily embroiled in endless 
esloustes and contests, and engaged in 
practicable treaties, and fruitless subsi- 
dies, until after intervals (hardly to be dis- 
a) of peace without economy, 
and war without effect, scarce any trace 
remains of all the efforts which this nation 
has made upon the continent, except that 
of a debt of more than sixty millions, ex- 
lrausting the landed, distressing the trading 
interest, creating new powers, an influence 
ee te the constitation, sapping the 
it, and preying upon the very vitals of 
eur country. 

- §. “ Becaise the means for carrying on 
that I see with so much dread as the over- 
grown power of France.—-Precise poitit of 
difficalfy-would dssist those who are will- 
frig to help ‘themselves.—The wise arid 

manly pert of the king of Sardinia. 

Duke 6f Newtdstle. Reasots to hinder 
the States General concluding for them- 

Loré Lonsdate. 400,000!. for 16,000 
mew for the queen of Hungary.—The 
‘Freaty of 1667-8 for 10,000 men. By the 
conduct of the Dutch they have preserved 
their treati¢és with you.—If France con- 
quers or negociates with Holland, other 
powers will be alarmed. | 

(VOL. XH J : 
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the war have appeared, and still dppear to 
us; not only burthensome and grievous td 
the nation, but insufficient to the national 
end (which, in our opinion, oughtto be the 
re-establishment of peace); and the cons 
duct of thé war throughdat. the several 
changes of administration at home, seems 
to us to have been unaccountable from the 
uriavailing victory of Dettingen, to the 
slaughter of our countrymen at Fontenoy. 

4; * Because we have still less reason for 
concurring in this measure, when we res 
flect upon the conduct of our allies, Italy 
having been well nigh lost, by the inattens 
tion of the court of Vienna, and the bart: 
rier in the Netherlands having been unac- 
countably given up by a conduct. of the 
Dutch, for whith we want a hame, as wé 
want teasons for the meffectual and cons 
tempttous succour which they sent in our 
domestic distress ; and part ‘of which (even 
such as it was) they withdrew, when the 
danger appeared greatest. : 

5. *4 Because after those ministers, who 
first en us im this méasure, had de- 
clared the concurrence of the Datch es. 
sential to its succéss ; and after a new- 
formed administration had so explicitly de: 
clared that concurrenée to be the neces» 
sary condition of continuing that measure ; 
after not only the conduct, but the very 
words of the Dutch (as contained in the 
memorial which has been laid before us) 
manifest their disability, or their disineli- 
nation to any cordial or effectual concur- 
rence; and after it is become notorious, 
that at this very time they are earn for 
themselves at the court of France (if we 
may not rather infer from their conduct, 
that they have already secured to them- 
selves that protection which their ancestors 
disdained )—after all these considerations, 
we hold it inexcusable to concur im 
charging our poor and exhausted count 
with new and immense expences, whic 
not only common sense, but experience, 
has pointed out to be, in this conjuncture, 
ineffectual—a conjuncture m-which even 
they who advise his majesty, did not flatter 
us with much hope of success. 

6. * Because the prodigious expences 
which this nation sustains, in support of 
this measure, for the hire of foreign 
mercenaries, bears no proportion between 
us and our allies, eithér with regard to 
their and our interests, fo stipulations ob 
served in former wars, or to our présent 
abilities, and must mevitably bé, as wé 
apprehend, a growing expence, if the pre* 
serit measures are pursued. — - oF 

[4X] 
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7. ** Because we have seen part of the 
British forces left useless abroad, at a time 
when an additional military strength was 
thought wanting for our domestic defence ; 
and that want supplied by foreign merce- 


haries, which alarms us greatly, from the. 


reflections we cannot avoid making on the 
fatal consequences which may be produced 
to this country, if a prerogative shall be 
ever established for bringing over into this 
country foreign mercenaries in British pay, 
even during the sitting of parliament, and 
without previously consulting that parlia- 
ment in a matter so new, and so essential to 
the honour and to the safety of the nation. 
This alarms us the more, when we see the 
troops of Hanover, which had been effec- 
tually secreted from the last year’s esti- 
mates (though paid by this nation then), 
now taken avowedly again into British 
pay ; for which second variation we are not 
able to assign any national motive. Our 
alarm, therefore, must increase, since that 
patriot zéal seems alarmed no longer, 
which adopted at least the constitutional 
jealousy, and which had given at least the 
sanction of ministerial’and parliamentary 
acquiescence to the popular discontent 
occasioned before by the troops of Ha- 
nover: we. therefore consider it as our 
bounden duty to our country, and to his 
majesty’s royal family, to warn posterity 
to watch the exertion of so dangerous a 
prerogative, by which, upon the same rea- 
soning and pretence that a small number 
of Hanoverians may be introduced into 
this country, any greater number may ; 
and if that shall ever be the case, the rights 
and liberties of this country may be left at 
mercy, or the Protestant succession in his 
majesty’s toyal House be at least endan- 
gered by the discontents which such a 
measure might produce in the hearts of 
the peoples sis yo 

, §&. ‘ Because we are discouraged still 
more from engaging in the further bur- 
thens and hazards of this consuming mea- 
sure, by the sad view of the situation of 
affairs at home. The peace of the king- 
dom is not yet entirely restored; the whole 
expence already incurred by the Rebellion 


is not yet ascertained ; the further.expence 


which may be incurred cannot be yet fore- 
seen; the pressing demands of the navy- 
debt weaken us most where we should en- 
deavour to bestrongest: and since to these 
we may add the stagnation of commerce, 
the decay of our inland trade, the vast in- 


crease of our military establishment at: 
home, made up of hands wanted by the 
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manufacturer and the farmer ; the decrease 
of national wealth, the difficulty and en- 
hanced expence of raising supplies: when 
adding debts to debts, we have parted, in 
effect, with the very power of Plempuion; 
by mortgaging the sinking fund; the 
fluctuation and delicacy of the public 
credit: the combination of all these cir. 
cumstances presents to our minds a dark 
and dangerous situation (such a one as we 
would not have thus pointed out, if it re- 
mained a secret to any one within, or 
without this island) ; a situation which, we 
pprerents ought to fix our attention, in 
the first place, at home, and to warn us 
not to precipitate the too nearly impending 
ruin of our country. We sheuld rather 
hope for a proper exertion of our own 
British naval strength, and by assisting the 
powers more nearly concerned upon the 
continent, with unsparing, but not with 
lavish hands, to withstand the: ambitious 
designs of France; that we might. regain 
to this nation from foreign powers that res 
spect grounded upon our prudence, and 
upon 'our strength rightly applied, which 
alone ought to be made the foundation} 
and can alone be the support of peace. 
At least that we might find some leisure 
from our cares for others, to effect, if pos- 
sible, our own domestic welfhre, instead of 
promoting (as we apprehend the present 
measures tend to promote) national cala- 
mity, bankruptcy, and military govern- 
ment. 

9. “ Because our duty to God, and to 
our country, excites us, in such a situa- 


tion, more particularly to exert ourselves 


in discharge of that office, for which we 
stand accountable to both, being esta 
blished by the constitution guardians of 

the people, and counsellors to the crown, | 
constituted to watch, to check, to avert, to 
retrieve, to support, or to withstand where- 
ever our duty suggests; in which no de- 
sire of opposition, no personal dislike, no 
little motive of resentment, or of ambition, 
no selfish, or no partial consideration has 
animated, can relax, or shall disgrace our 
conduct: affected deeply, but not depressed 
with the impending ruin of our country, 
we are determined not to be remiss in our 
endeavours to retrieve its welfare, which 
can only be effected by the re-establish- 


{ment of peace, and of order, by wise aeco- 


nomy, and temperate reformation, by re- 
gaining confidence and authority to go- 
vernment, and reviving in the nation atruly 
British and moral spirit. With all who will 
concur in such a conduct we will unite 


; 
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-with affection. All other connections and 
views-we disclaim and abhor.—/ Signed ) 
. Beaufort, Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Northampton, Westmoreland, Fer- 

rers, Oxford and Mortimer, Abing- 

don, Aylesford, Hereford, Foley, 
Mountjoy, Craven, Shaftesbury, 
Litchfield, Stanhope, St. John de 
Bletsoe, Ward, Maynard, Boyle, 
Talbot.”? | 


Debate in the Lords on an Address 
against sending any British Troops beyond 
sea.*] June 12. Lord Lonsdale moved, 


* Notes of Debate on Lord Lonsdale’s 
Motton June 12, 1746. From the ori- 
ginal in the hand-writing of Lord 
Chancellor HARDWICKE. 

Lord Lonsdale. A diminution of the 
strength of this kingdom 25,000 men. 
What will be left I cannot say; nor has it 
appeared upon the solemn enquiry of the 

ouse of Commons.—In England have 
heard of'no more thantwo regiments of foot 
besides the guards. In Scotland the bat- 
talions very weak.—As to sending seven 
regiments to Flanders: the troops there 
now do not amount to above 40,000 men, 
instead of 100,000 men talked of.—The 

French 120,000 men.—These troops, Hes- 

sians and Hanoverians added, will make 

60,000-—_60,000 men weaker.— No de- 
pendance on a body of Dutch. ‘Suffers 

Antwerp to be taken; does not raise a 

man.—As ministers do not proceed to 

make war, tis plain they intend to make 

ace.-The reasons given for their disa- 

ility not serious—sending seven regi- 

ments will not induce or enable them to 
continue the war.—If the Dutch com- 
pelled to accept a peace, it must be such 
as France will give them. The States 
not masters of it—Great risque to the 
troops and to the nation.—As to the 
troops going under lieutenant general St. 

Clair—must be some long voyage—natu- 

ral to suppose America—it must then be 

for conquest and acquisition—that to 

Quebec of much greater force than this. 

The navigation oft the river excessively 

dangerous and difficult— suppose you 

should succeed in all that six regiments 

can do—yon must either give up by a 

peace, or carry on the war till France will 

consent to England’s keeping of them.— 


Those hopes surely not a sufficient reason, 


to disarm this kingdtom.—France has al- 
ready conquered all Flanders.—It may be 
objected, she is then mistress of Holland. 


against sending British Troops beyond Sea. 
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‘«¢ That an humble Address be presented to 
his majesty, to represent to his majesty, 
that, at this time of extreme danger, when 
his majesty’s efforts for the common cause 
of Europe, though exerted to the utmost 
that his people are able to bear, have 
proved unsuccessful, and when the imme- 
diate defence of this kingdom is become 
& most serious and most important consi- 
deration ; it is the humble opinion and ad- 
vice of this House, and this House doth 
beseech his majesty, that he will be gra- 
ciously pleased to deter sending any of his 
British troops beyond the seas, till such 


Holland will then make peace. Germany 
has made her neutrality with France. 
The war cannot then be there. It can 
then only be in Italy and against England. 
—Italy—the king of Sardinia will not then 
stand out. Then you must carry on the 
war alone against France and Spain. Then 
no appearance of any strength but your 
own: Other help not to be had. is 
not remote but immediate. Holland must 
determine immediately either for peace or 
war. Nothing left but to carry on the 
war by sea. France has been long fitting 
out a fleet to sea. Now sist a situa- 
tion that they may be joined by the Spa- 
niards. They have with them a great 
number of transports, as said. The fate 
of England may then come soon to be de- 
termined. After they have made their 
peace with Holland, may pour out what 
number of troops they please—may wait 
for that event—then you have sent your 
land forces, and a great part of your fleet 
out of your reach. Motion. 

Duke of Newcastle. My lord’s objec- 
tions of two sorts: 1. The danger and de- 
fenceless condition of this country. 2. 
The inutility of sending troops abroad in 
support of forei measures.— The Rebel- 
lion as effectually. se are as military 
force can do it. The legislature must do 
the’rest. ’Tis a doubt, I admit still, whe- 
ther the Pretender’s son is gone away. 
The Duke considers it as a total disper- 


sion. 7 
As to your strength at home: 


1. Naval— ; 
Admiral Martin had with him, of 

the largest ships of the line ... 16 — 
Not of the line .......-sseocscscesecees 6 
2 new of the line sent ........ ser 22 
Six more ordered and will sail in 


& very few GAYS asccorecrerns 6 
ooo 
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ce and tranquillity 
e more effectually 
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time as the safety, pe 
of this kingdom shell 
gecured*.”? 7 


~ A considerable number ef smaller ships 
cruizing for the defence of the coasts. 

2. Land Hberpiory ai 17,562 men. 
Of these a considerable number of horse. 
Scotland, 19 regiments of foot, 5 regi- 
ments of dragoons. Second point. The 
utility of sending them abroad. 1. 
As to the seven battalions to be sent to 
Flanders. The most probable method ta 

event the great mischief my lord appre- 

ends, England’s being left alone. These, 
with the Hessians, make 10,000 men. The 
last account of Bathian’s army ig 40,000 
men. The 10,000 Hanoverians are ar- 
rived. These with the Hessians 10,000, 
that makes 60,000 men. The, 20,000 
Austrians arrived at Cologne on the Sth 
une, O. S.—Suppose deficient 5,000. 
That 75,000 may fr augmented 5,000 out 
of the near garrisons.—80,000 men. The 
moment Bathian’s army 80,000 men, the 
Dutch are protected from danger. This 
may make them stand out to get better 
terms of peace—not to close upon the 
worst. It will create a dénendance in 
them, that when the king can spare more, 
he will spare more.—M ‘ord himself sug- 
gested the difficulty of obtaining such a 
peace as an independant nation can di- 
rectly accept. It may further give an op- 

. ortunity to improve the great turn in 
taly. - As to the troops which are 
sending to North America, Obj. That 
it can go only to make conquests.—Jt may 
be necessary to defend and keep Cape 
Breton.—If the French should, for want 
of jsupport, be taken, it will be objected 
that was suffered to be wrested from you 
by ¢onnivance, which no man dare give. Up 


N 


ublicly.—If this Brest squadron shoul 
be going to America, this embarkation 
will certainly be necessary in that light. 
Lord Lonsdale. Did not think the Aus- 
trian, troops so near ag the duke mentions. 


- * Ma. Pexuam to Honacg Warrorn, June 
12, 1746. 

‘* There was a debate in the House of 
Lords this day, upon a motion of lord Lons- 
dale, who would have addressed the king, to 
defer the sending abroad any troops till it was 
more clear that we are in ng danger at home, 
which he would by no means allow to be the 
case‘at present. ‘Phe duke of Newcastle spoke 
well for-ene that was determined to carry on 
the war; Granville was present, but said no- 
thing, flattered the duke of Newcastle when 

te was over, and gave a strong negative 
to lord Lonsdale’s motion.” 


» Debate in. the Lords eoncerning the 
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Which being objected to ; the question 
was put, upon the gaid motion, and it was 
resolved in the negative. | 


Debate in the Lords on a Mation for a 
Bill to remedy the Inconveniences of He- 
ritable I urisdictions in Scotland.*] Aug. 
5. On the motion of the Lord Chancellor 


* Harpwicke Papers. [Estract of a 
Letter from Dr. Birch to the Hon. 
Philip Yorke, Londgn, Aug.Q, 1746. 

‘“‘ The hint which you gave me en Mons 
day, sent me to the House of Lords the 
next day. My Lord Chancellor, after the 

ssing the Clauses about qualifying 
choolmasters, Tutors, and Chaplains in 

Scotland, in a speech of negr an hour long, 

opened his sentiments with regard to the 

Regalities and Heritable Jurisdictiong in 

that kingdom. He began with deolaring, 

that he shauld avyaid, ag he had done ia 
all other places and upon all other occa- 
sions, every thing personal or national; 
but that he cayld not help thinking from 
the two formidable Rebellions, which 
have broke out there within about thirty 
years paat, that the cause must arise from 
some peculiar defect in the constitution 
and government of that kingdom. That 
an Union had been indeed attempted in 
the beginning of the reign of our James 
1, who took for his motto on some of his 
coins “ Faciam eos in Gentem unam;” 
but that this Union was anly a nominal 
one, there still subsisting a total difference 
of counsels, administrations and parlia- 
ments, attended with the highest inconver 
niences to both nations. That a more sub- 
stantial and even an, incorporating Union 
was formed in the'year 1706 and 1707; but 
that he observed fram the papers of some 
of the great men concerned in that glo- 
rious Mask, that what was then done, was 
nog all that they intended or thought ne- 
cessary. That it were to be wished, that 
the two nations could he reduced under 
one system of laws, as Wales was under 
that of England; but that this. must be a 
work of long deliberation; and therefore 
for the present he would only offer what 
the public safety. more immediately re, 
quired. He then explained very clearly 
and fully the Scots Syperioxities, which are 
of the same or a higher nature than our old 
Tenures, and their Regalities and Herita- 
ble Jurisdictions, The first of these he 
shewed to be very oppressive of the people 
in general, and consequently very neces, 
sary to he redeemed by the public, fer the 
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Hardwicke it was ordered, “1. That the 
Lards of the Session in Seotland do prepare 
the draught of a Bill, for remedying the 
Inconveniencies arising from the several 
kinda of Heretable Jurisdictians, in that 
part af Great Britain called Scotland; and 
for making more etfjectual provigion for 
the regular administration of justice 
throughout that part of the United King- 
dom, by the king’s courts and judges 
there; and do cause such draught of 4 
Bill to be laid before this House at the he- 
ginning of the next session ef parliament, 
é That the Lords of Sessiqn in Soet- 
and, do enquire and consider what Rega- 
lities and heretable sheriffships are subsist- 
ing within that part of Great Britain called 


establishment of freedom and encourage- 
ynent of industry; ta which end he had 
Bill lying by him, drawn up with the as- 
sistance of some learned and able men; 
but he had not thought proper to intro- 
duce it into parliament this session, lest it 
should he imagined that this was all that 
was intended to be done, since the much 
more important article was the extinotion 
of the Regalities and Heritable Jurisdic- 
tians, by means af which a great part of 
Scatland was absolutely exempt from the 
authority of the crown; the incanve- 
niences of which had been long ago so se- 
verely felt there, that an act was made 
under James 2, in the year 1455, to pre- 
vent the granting away any Regalities 
without deliverance, that is consent of par- 
lament. His lordship then proposed, in 
order that this important affair might ne- 
cessarily be taken up in the beginning of 
the next session, that the Lords of the 
Session jn Scotland should be directed by 
the House to enquire into and make s 
Report of the number and quality of these 
Regalities and Heritable Jurisdictions, in 
whose hands they are; when granted, and 
which of them since the above-mentioned 
act af James 2; and to prepare the draft 
of » Bill for the removal of thoae Rega- 
lities, &c. and the better administration of 
justice throughout the kingdom, in his 
majesty’s name, and by bis majesty’s 
judges. 

“ Lord Granville highly applauded my 
Lord Chancellor’s preposal, as what he 
had long wished to see executed, and 
given his apinion for thirty years ago to 
the great men of that time, as the anly 
means of preventing any future Rehellion, 
and improving the wealth of Scotland. 
But he objected to the motion for referring 
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Scotland; what persons are now in pos- 
session thereof; and which of such Rega- 
lities were granted before the act of the 
11th parliament of king James the 2nd, of 
Scotland, entitled, ‘* That all Regalities 
being in the king’s hands be annexed to 
the royalty,” and which of them since; 
and as to such ag have been granted since, 
which of them were granted with deliver- 
ance in parliament, and which without; 
and that they do certify the same to this 
House, at the beginning of the next ses- 
sion of parliament. 3. That the Lord 
Chancellor do transmit the said orderg to 
the Lord President of the Segsion in Scot- . 
land, to be by him communicated 
Lords of Seasion there,’’ ; 
oo ee ee 0 ee eet 2 oes ee ee be ee eee, | 
the sory tathe Lords of the Session, 
since that might occasion a greet joss of 
time, and at last prove ineffectual. His 
chief very was, that their court did 
Bot meet till November. 

‘¢ But my Lord Chancellor replied, that 
this Order was not addressed to them as 
a court, but as individuals who were ex- 
pected immediately to apply themselves te 
the enquiry. However his lordship ob- 
served, that as the main point, which he 
had in view, was to procure the draught 
of the Bill, he should submit the other 

rt of his motion with relation ta the 
Report of the Regalities, &c. to their 
lordships, though he thought even that 
necessary, in order ta make a compep- 
sation to those who were in possession of 
them. 

. “ Lord Cholmandeley andthe duke of 
Newcastle then spoke about the manner 
of digesting the motion; and lord Stair 
moved for postponing it till the next day, 
that they might better inform themselves 
with relation to the power of the Lords of 
the Session for making such an Enquiry—~ 
which lord Granville had seemed to ques- 
tion. Lord Stair professed great zeal for 
the substance of the motion; but wished 
one more defect of the Union was removed, 
which was what he called the proscription 
of the nobility of Scotland, by which they 
were debarred any access ta the highest 
honours of the kingdom. 

‘«¢ The question for ordering the Lords of 
Session to send up the draught of a Bill 
was first put, avd then that for the Report 
of the Regalities; and both were carried 
without any division; but without the 
least support from the duke of Argyle, 
who sat by in acorner silent, and com- 
plained of the head-ach.” ns 
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Mr. Speaker Onslow’s Fy saa to the 
King on presenting the Money Bills.) 
‘August 12. On delivering the Bills ready 
for the royal assent, ; 


_ Mr. Speaker Onslow addressed his ma- 
jesty. as follows: _ 


‘* Most Gracious Sovereign, 

‘We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal Commons, do, in obedience to your 
commands, attend your majesty, to know 
your royal will and pleasure; and we take 

. this opportunity humbly to assure your 
majesty, that your Commons, in com- 
liance with the trust reposed in them, 
ave, with all alacrity and unanimity, 
granted to your majesty such sufficient 
.. supplies for this year, as will enable your 
majesty to carry on the war against all 
your enemies, and to defray the other ser- 
vices. And yourCommons having a true 
concern for the good of themselves and 
their posterity, and for the whole nation 
in general, and likewise for the defence of 
your majesty’s sacred person, and securing 
the crown of these realms in the person 
of your majesty, and royal progeny, as by 
law established, by which our religion, li- 
berty, property, and all that is dear to us, 
are preserved and protected, we cannot 
but utterly detest and abhor the invading 
of them by those who have taken part in 
the late traitorous, wicked, and unnatural 
Rebellion, in favour of a Popish and ab- 
jured Pretender to your majesty’s crown; 
encouraged and assisted by your majesty’s 
foreign and declared enemies, who tvould 
at once destroy these valuable privileges, 
and introduce Popery and arbitrary power, 
and subject us to a foreign yoke, and make 
this kingdom a scene of blood and con- 
fusion ; and indeed it must be owned, that 
the taking up arms against the mildest go- 
¥ernment in the world, was not only a 
wicked, buta most foolish and desperate at- 
tempt, and abominated by every good man 
in the kingdom, and was a scandal thereto, 
and a disgrace to government: and if these 
disaffected persons and disturbers of the 
‘public peace of this kingdom had succeeded 
in their attempt; yet they would not have 
been so happy, nor enjoyed these valuable 
privileges that we do now enjoy. How 
this Rebellion was contrived, formed and 
carried. on, and how:it may be prevented 
forthe future, may perhaps deserve after 
consideration; but it is certain that a great 
aah of the Highlands of Scotland want to 
e reformed, and that many of the clans, 
or tribes there, are, in a manner, entirely 
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subject to the command, and at the dispo- 
sal of their chief or lord; and that too 
many of them are apt to rebel, and addict- 
ed to rapine: but however these things 
may be, we are assured that all your ma- 
jesty’s loyal subjects have reason to re- 
joice, and be thankful, that this wicked 
and unnatural Rebellion was, by the bless- 
ing of God, entirely discomfited by the 
wise conduct and magnanimity of his royal 
highness the duke of Cumberland, whose 
conduct was superior not only to those of 
his own, but to others of more years and 
experience. From this glorious victory, 
our majesty’s enemies may be convinced 
oe much they have to fear from the bra- 
very, fidelity, and firmness of your majes- 
ty’s forces, when led on by so great a com- 
mander; and they may likewise learn from 
it, that breach of faith, disloyalty, and 
taking up arms against their own veal 
seldom go unpunished even in this life; 
and that it will be in vain, for the future, 
to attempt the subverting ofso excellent a 
constitution, when they have found by ex- 
erience, that their greatest efforts towards 
it have only served to establish and streng- 
then it the more; as is evident from the 
many associations entered intofor that pur- 
pose, by most of your majesty’s loyal sub- 
jects throughout your dominions, who- 
have generously, of their own accord, 
greatly contributed towards it; and others 
ofthem, who have voluntarily ventured their 
own lives and fortunes on the same account; 
and several of the first rank and distinction 
have, out of a laudable and active zeal 
thereto, greatly added to your majesty’s 
strength, by freely raising whole regiments 
at their own expence. | 
‘¢ And it is to be hoped, and wished for, 
that this complete victory may be a means 
of opening the eyes of deluded and disaf- 
fected subjects, and of reforming and re- 
conciling them to our excellent constitu- 
tion:, especially of those in the north parts 
of your majesty’s dominions, who are so 
much kept in the dark, and. under sub- 
jection to their chiefs, by their vassalages, 
either by tenure, or influence of jurisdic- 
tion, under the colour of the law of that 
nation; ae that these .vassalagés, or sla- 
very, may be taken off, and converted into 
@ proper submission to your majesty’s 
mild -laws of tenures, and government in 
this nation: and that these vassals may 
have an equal advantage and protection of 
your majesty’s laws, as we have here in 
England: and that as the two kingdoms 
are united in one, so it would be desi- 
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rable that the laws and policy of govern- 
ment ef these two kingdoms should be 
also united in one, especially the funda- 
mental points relating to the further pro- 
tecting and securing to your majesty and 
your royal offspring the crown of these 
realms, and also the Protestant religion, li- 
berty, and property, which in effect are 
made void by these vassalages. These 
alterations would tend to the peace and 
strength of your majesty’s dominions. 

«¢ Pardon, great Sir, if I presume to de- 
tain your majesty a little longer, in order 
to express the great duty, zeal, and affec- 
tion, which your faithful. Commons have 
already shewn, in prateeene your majes- 
ty’s sacred person, family, and government 
in this unnatural and wicked Rebellion, 
by subscribing their money voluntarily for 
that purpose; and which was not done in 
obedience to any commands of power, 
but. of their own accofM, in order to sup- 
- press and utterly extirpate that Rebellion 
and to preserve our excellent constitution 
in church and state, against a Popish and 
abjured Pretender, encouraged and assist- 
ed by your majesty’s foreign and declared 
enemies ; because we are fully persuaded 
that a Popish prince must become. a ty- 
rant in a Protestant country: this was 
plainly shewn in that government before 
the Revolution; and we think ourselves 
happy in the Revolution principles and 
constitution ; and lich principles: con- 
stitution, and government we are resolved 
to support, maintain, and defend to the 
last, with your majesty’s and your royal 
offspring’s right to the crown of these 
realms. Your Commons are not insensi- 
ble of the disadvantages that. these nations 
at present labour under, and which are 
necessary to be redressed, for the nation’s 
lasting: security, and preventing the like 
calamities for the future: but we have 
taken’ care to lay a foundation for pro- 
ceeding on them in the next session: and 
what these things will be, a short time will 
soon determine. But let the issue be what 
it will, your faithful Commons have this sa- 
tisfaction, that they have done their part, 
to enable your majesty, either to carry on 
the war, or to procure peace. And your 
Commons have closed the whole service 
of the year, with the following Bills, to 
which yourCommons desire your majesty’s 
royal assent.” 


The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Session.| ‘Aug. 12. His majesty having 


clea 


an end.to the session with the following. 
Speech to both Houses : 3 
«© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 
‘I cannot put an end to this session of 
parliament, without expressing to you 
my entire satisfaction in your proceedings. 
e zeal and vigour which you have so 
unanimously shewn for the support of my 
government, for suppressing the late Re- 
bellion, and for bringing the guilty to jus- 
tice,* in which you have been so univer-. 


_—— ee _——~ ——— 


* « Theearls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, 
with lord Balmerino, had heen sent prisoners to 
London, and lodged in the Tower. Bills of 
indictment of higb treason being found against 
them by the grand jury of the county of 
Surrey, a writ of Certiorari was issued for: re- 
moving the indictmenis into the House of 
Peers, June 26, and their trial was appointed to. 
be the 28th of July following. The Lerd Chane. 
cellor being appointed Lord High Steward on, 
that occasion, the trial was very solemn and 
august. The two earls pleaded guilty ; but 
the lord Balmerino made an objection upon his 
being stiled in the indictment, Arthor lord 
Balmerino, late of the city of Carlisle, and to. 
his being charged with his being present at 
the taking of Carlisle, whereas, at that time, 
he was not within twelve miles of it. Upon 
this the prosecutors for the crown went into 
their evidence, and proved, that he commanded 
a troop of horse under Charles, and that he 
was seen entering Carlisle several times at their 
head. It likewise appeared, that he attended 
the rebels, as captain of the same troop, in alf 
their marches. through England, and that be 
was at the battle of Fatkirk, and marched 
northward ‘with them. Upon this evidence the 
opinion of the judges was taken, which was, 
‘© We are of opinion, that it is not necessary to 
prove the overt-act to be committed on the 
particular day laid in the indictment: but ag 
evidence may be given of an overt-act before 
the day, so it may be after the day specified in 
the indictment: tor the day Jaid is circum- 
stance and form only, and not material in point 
of proof; and this is the known constant 
course of proceedings in trials.” Upon this 
opinion being delivered, his lordship, in a very 
handsome manner, acquiesced, and the peers 
who were present, to the number of 135, found 
bim unanimously guilty of the indictment. At 
passing sentence, the two earls, who had 
pleaded guilty, made most affecting speeches, 
that of Cromartie being looked upou as: a 
finished piece of eloquence; acknowledging 
their guilt, and imploring the intercession of 
their peers with his majesty for mercy. Lord 
Balimerino effered a faint pléa in arrest of judg- ‘ 
ment, upon which he was assigued council‘ 
but being informed it was frivolous, he with- 
drew the same, andbegged their lordships’ in- 
tercession with his majesty for mercy: and 
sentence of death was pronounced upon alt 


given the royal assent tq sundry Bulls, put | there by the Lord High Steward.” Tindal. 
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silly seconded by my good subjects, have 
not only fully answered my expectations, 
but give me the best assurance, that you 
are determined to perfect this good work, 
by settling our tranquillity at home upon 
solid foundations, dnd extinguishing the 
hopes of the Pretender and all his adhe- 
rents. | 
‘¢ The powers, which you thought fit to 
repose ih me on this occasion, have been 
employed in the most proper and effectual 
manner ; and made strictly subservient to 
those purposes ‘only, for which you in- 
tended them: and it has pleased the Di- 
vine Providence, in a most signal manner, 
to bless the measures we have taken with 
saccess. I am very sensible there are 
wsatters of great moment’ still. behind, 
which are necessary for our lasting secu- 
rity, and preventing the calamities for the 
futuré ; but as 4 foundation is prudently 
laid for your proceeding upon them in the 
next session, I was unwilling to detain 
you lenger out of your respective coun- 
tries, at this advanced seasen of the year. 
' 81 have the satisfaction to acquaint 
you, that the posture of affairs abroad 
appears more favourable thar: when F last 
Spoke to you. As soon as the safety of 
my own kingdoms would permit, I sent 
such a body of troops, as could be spared 
from hence, to strengthen the allied army 
in the Netherlands, for the defence of the 
United Provinces, and opposing the fur- 
ther progress of France on that side. By 


means of this succour, arid the other power- 


ful assistances, which you have énabled 
me to furnish, that army has been very 


considerably. augmerated, and is become | 


much stronger, than was expected at the 
beginning of the year. This event, toge- 
ther with the happy successes of the Aus- 
trien and Sardinian armies in Italy, and 
some other incidents, which have happened 
to the advantage of the common cause, 
give us a better prospect of bringing our 
enemies to reason, and 
and honourable peace, which is my great 
end and aim. 

‘“¢ Gentlemen of the House of Conimons; 
’ The great readiness, aid cheerfulness, 
with which you have granted me the sup- 
plies for the current yer, require my 
particular thanks. I am very sensible of 
the extraordinary difficulties, which the 
circumstances of the times brought upon 
this important service, and upon the pub- 
lic credit in general; and which nothi 
bat your prudence and firmness could have 


rocuring a safe. 
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sttictly applied to the purposes you in: 
tended ; and you cannot but have observed 
my desite to lessen the public expence, as 
far us possible, by taking the first oppor- 
tunity to disband those regiments, which 
the laudable and active zeal of several of 
my fuithful subjects, of the first rank and 
distinction, had added to our strength on 
this occasion, == 
“My Lotds and Gentlemen, 
“‘Thave had such attiple experfence of 
your unshaken fidelity, and of your affec- 
tion and attachment fo me and my fantily, 
that I rely, with the utmost confidence, on 
your future conduct. f cannot doubt, 
that, during this recess, you will, in your 
several stations, usé your utmost éndea- 
vours to restore, and preserve the peace 
of the kingdom ; to heal the wounds, which 
this unnatural rebellion miay have made : 
and td encourage, and cultivate m my 
subjects, that spirit of loyalty, and of zeal 
for the preseiit establishment, which has 
so remarkably appeared. The imnptes- 
sions of it shall ever remain upon my mind, 
and be demonstrated by the contmuancé 
of my vigilance, and endeavours, to makd 
them a happy people.” 


_ The Lord Chancellor. then prorogued 
the parliament to the 30th of Septentber : 
after which it wasfurther prorogued to the 
18th of November. + 


SIXTH and LAST SESSION. 
OF THE ; 
NINTH PARLIAMENT 
OP | 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The King’s Speech on Opéning the Sesq 

ston.} November 18, 1746. The King 

came to: the House of Peers and opened 

the Session with the following Speech ta 

beth Houses: : 
«© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

“T have catled you together as carly 
as the late conclusion of the last session of 
parliament, and the situation of public af- 
fairs would perttit. -During this recess § 
have been particularly attentive te extm- 
guish any retains of the late Rebellion, 
and to re-establish and securé our tran- 
quillity at home, so far as depended upen 
me. The rest I have reason to expect | 
from your zeal and prudent deliberations ; 
of which the foundatior: already laid gives 
me well-grounded hopes. : 


overcome. What you have given shalt be | - In the meam time, the state of the 
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war abroad has received a considerable 
alteration. Though France has made 
zome further progress in the Netherlands, 
yet the United Provinces, whose interests, 
are so strictly connected with ours, have 
been preserved from that danger which 
threatened them at the opening of the 
campaign, and a considerable army re- 
mains there for their defence. It has 
pleased God to bless the arms of my good 
allies the empress queen of Hungary and 
the king of Sardinia with signal success in 
Italy. The acquisitions made there by 
our enemies have been recovered from 
them; their forces, broken and almost 
ruined, have been obliged to evacuate that 
country ; and an irruption is now actually 
making into France, whereby the distresses 
of that kingdom must be greatly increased, 
anda proportionable diversion made in 
favour of the Low Countries. | 

«I have often asSured you, that my 
zole aim, in carrying on this just and ne- 
cessary war, is a safe and honourable 
peace. In this view, I have shewed a 
sincere disposition towards a general pa- 
cification: I have consented to the hold- 
ing of conferences at Breda, in order to 
try whether our enemies will, in the event, 
agree to such terms and conditions as may 
be consistent with the honour of my 
crown, the security and true interests of 
my kingdoms, and my engagements to 
my allies, whom it is my firm resolution 
not to abandon. 

‘¢ But whilst we are treating of peace, 
reason and good policy demand that we 
should be prepared for war: I am there- 
fore actually concerting with my allies 
the proper measures for vigorously pur- 
suing the war in another campaign, in 
case the obstinacy of our enemies should 
render it necessary. My desire is, to ad- 
just these measures as speedily as pos- 
sible, that our preparations may be early, 
that the confederate army in the Nether- 


lands may be augmented in time, and the 


operations on the side of Italy carried on 
with effect. It shall also be my particular 
care, to exert our strength at sea in the 
most effectual manner, for the defence of 
my kingdoms and possessions, the protec- 
tion of the trade of my subjects, and the 
annoyance of our enemies. 

 6¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

‘| have ordered the estimates for the 
ensuing year to be prepared and laid be- 
fore you; and desire you to grant me 
such supplies as shall be requisite for your 
own security, and for carrying on such 

(VOL. XII. } 
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measures as it shall be. necessary for 
Great Britain to pursue in the present 
important conjuncture. It gives me muc 
concern, to be obliged, at the same time, 
to acquaint you, that, by reason of the: 
unavoidable accidents.and consequences 
of war, the funds appropriated for the — 
support of my civil government, have, for 
some years past, fallen greatly short of 
the revenue intended and granted by par- 
liament. I therefore rely on your known 
affection to me, to find out some method 
to make good the deficiency. 
«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘© Nothing is so valuable and essential 
to me as your vigorous support: on this I 
depend. And I trust you will demon- 


strate it, by the zeal, unanimity, and dis- 


patch of your proceedings.” 


The Lords? Address of Thanks.] His - 
majesty having retired, their lordships 
agreed upon the following Address: 

‘¢ Most Gracious Sovereign; 

‘ We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 

loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and tem- 

oral in parliament assembled, beg 
eave to return your majesty our humble 
thanks for your most gracious Speech from 
the throne. | 

«Your majesty has given fresh proofs 
of your sarernal goodness and care of 
your kingdoms, in your vigilance to ex- 
tinguish any remains of the late Rebellion, 
and to secure and re-establish our tran- 
ern at home. That unnatural and 

agitious enterprise, formed and sup- 


‘ported ‘by our most inveterate enemies, 


as it was aimed against your crown and 
royal family, struck. at the very founda- 
tions of the happiness of your people. 
Your majesty may therefore be assured, 
that out of duty and affection to your ma- 
jesty, and love to our country, our most 
zealous endeavours shall be exerted to 
perfect that good work, which by your 
arms, and b four justice, has hitherto been 
so successfully conducted; and to make 
such regulations as may be most con- 
ducive to the preventing the like evils for 
the future, and to the repose and security 
of the whole united kingdom. = 
‘‘ Though we behold, with concern, the 
rogress made by our enemies in the_ 
etherlands, yet it gives us great satisfac- 
tion to see the States General of the United 
Provinces, those ancient and natural allieg. 
of Great Britain, still preserved from the 
ambitious and destructive projects formed - 
against them. At the same time we re~ 
{4 Y] | wie. Fo 
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joice in the si successes, ‘with which 
it has pleased‘ God to bless the magna- 
nimity ‘and ' stéadiness of the empress 
queen of Hungary, and the king of Sar- 
diriia, in Italy. Nothing can be more 
conformable to the just expectations of 
this nation, or can contribute more to.the 
advantage of the common cause, and to 
make France feel those distresses which 
that power has endeavoured to bring upon 
others, than the effectual prosecution of 
those successes, bY a powerful invasion of 
its dominions on that side. | 
‘With the utmost gratitude we ac- 
knowledge your majesty’s tender regard 
for your people, in shewing so sincere a 
disposition towards a general pacification, 
on safe and honourable terms. - Your 
majesty’s arms, taken up only for the just 
defence of your own rights, and those of 
your kingdoms, and of the common liber- 
ty, will always be directed by that desirable 
end. And we beg leave with great hu- 
mility to express our concurrence in that 
opinion, which. your majesty has been 
eased so wisely to declare to your par- 
lament, that reason and prudence require 
our being early prepared for another cam- 


paign, in case the obstinacy of our enemies 


should: render it necessary. 

«* On this account we should be inex- 
cusable, if we did not return your majesty 
our sincere thanks, for your timely care 
to entér into'a concert with your allies on 
the proper measures for that purpose; and 
for your gracious resolution to exert your 
naval strength in the most effectual man- 
ner, for the protection of the most valuable 
interests of your subjects, and for striking 
terror.into your enemies. 

- We beseech your majesty to accept 
the strongest’ assurances of our zealous 
and hearty support in these your vey 
views -and istentions; and that we will 
cheerfully concur in all such measures as 
shall be requisite to strengthen your ma- 
jesty’s hands, either for procuring such a 
peace as may be consistent with the ho- 
pour of your crown, the true interest of 
your people, and. your engagements to 
your allies, or for prosecuting the war with 
vigour: .and we beg leave to renew to 
your majesty the most unfeigned profes- 
sions. of our entire conviction, that the 

erity and well-being of these king- 
dems:do, under God, depend on our being 
secured against the ambitious designs of 
France, and on the presetvation of your 
majesty’s government, and of the Pro- 
testant Succession in your royat House.” © 
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Debate in the Commons 
The King’s Answer. 
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To which Ad- 

dress his ar per gave this Answer 5 | 
_ “ My Lords; 

‘¢ T thank you for this dutiful and affec- 
tionate Address. The just sense you ex- 
press of the present posture of affairs, and, 
your assurances of supporting me and my, 
allies, in procuring a good peace, or pro-. 
secuting the war with vigour, give me en- 
tire satisfaction. The confidence you re-. 
pose in me shall always be used for tite 
true interests of my people.” 


Debate in the Commons on tha Address 
ef Thanks.| The Commons having re- 
umed to their House, Mr. Campbell, 
moved an Address of Thanks, and was se- 
conded by Mr. Hawkins Brown: Sir John 
Barnard proposed an Amendment, name- 
ly, to leave out the words “balance ina | 
great measure,” and to put in their stead 
‘¢ over-balance.”” He was seconded by 
sir Wiliam Calvert: but finding the other, 
expression fixed upon, they acquiesced, 
However, before the Address was agreed, 
to, | : 
Major Selwyn rose and said :* 


Sir; I have given all the attention Iam 
master of, to what hath been offered in 
support of the motion now before you, for 
this Address; and I could wish I had, 
heard any thing yet to convince me that. 
we are ripe for a motion of this sort, not- 
withstanding the weight of modern com- 
plaisance to reconcile it; because when I 
reflect upon the length of the last session, 
I cannot help thinking we might have. . 
done something for the better preservation 
of a constitution, not only sick, but almost 


rotten at heart, as ours is, that wants all, 


the help and restoratives that can be 
thought of for its relief. . : 
' Sir, nothing is, or ought to be perma- 
nent that is not perfect; but those who 
under a false notion of innovations will ad- — 
mit of no change in your constitution, 
must render errors perpetual, and deprive. 
mankind of the benefits and true use of 
their reason. For are we not but just re- 

covered out of such a situation, as proves — 
that the reason of man is not always suffi- 

cient for the government of man? She, 
often gives up her empire to the passions, - 
and renders it difficult to foresee the ef- 

fects that may proceed from an infinite 

variety of accidents, which, according to , 
emergencies, necessarily require altera- _ 
TD 


_ * From the London Magazine. 
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tions, at ledst suffitient to prevent or cure 
ture mischiefs, or to advance a good that 
erhaps at first wds not thought of. 
oubtless, Sir, there is no state upon 
earth so coinplete in all its parts, in every 
stem of government, but in process of 
time must need some sort of reformation ; 
and, unhappily for us, ours is defective in 
many branches of it, but more especially 
with respect to its political economy, as 
well as its natural defence, &c. But that 
staté hath the least to fear from the insults 
- of an invader, whose people fight merely 
for thé sake of their religion and liberties ; 
as those who have a disciplined militia al- 
ways did, so much beyond every other 
" state whose safety depends merely upon 
riercenaries ; mercenaries! to whom the 
principles of popularity and public spirit 
were ever odious. 

The laws and liberties we now enjoy, 
were procured for us by such of our an- 
cestors as were utter strangers to every 
system but what conduced to honour and 
virtue ; a government supported upon any 
other basis ought not to subsist a moment 


longer, nor is such a one worth contending 


for ; no, not even by those whose deprav- 
éd minds are not to be gratified by the 
eoreupeet government; because those 
who fight or act for hire only, are always 
looking out for the best market. So that 
E hope we shall not let this session pass 
without a good Militia Bill; for a stand- 
ing army, even in time of war, was never 
ret an object that suited the genius of this 
nation, supposing it kept up with the 
strictest ceconomy, because it is not our 
riaturat defence; and I can aver, there 
Hath nothing happened within these twelve 
rionths and upwards to render it more ac- 
i ied for be it ever so formidable, it 
dannot be every where, much less can it’ 
prevent invasions or insurrections, when, 
to our late memorable shame, we were 
twice baffled by a banditti rabble ; and, in 
all ptobability, we had been served so a 
third- time, but for the presence of his 
royal highness the Duke: whereas a well- 


ed and well-disciplined militia, dis- 


persed over the face of this kingdom, must 
suppress all be in the first instance; 
besides the great benefit we should have 
of them in every maritime country, to put a 
stop to that abominable trade of smuggling, 
without having’ recourse to a much more’ 
abotninable practice, of putting your laws: 
in execution by a military force; a pre-. 


cedént, give me leave to tell you, Sir, that’ 


viiust be* fatal to: the Iibérties of this king- 
dom, if not timely prevented. 


on the Address of Thanks. 


Sed ee 
A.D. 1746. —- [1430 
Sir, the ¢onduct of our late and present. 
patriots, as they presume to call them, 
selves, proves the necessity there is for 
some alterations in your constitution ; be- 
cause, how inhuman js it for that elo-. 
que which was given by nature for its 
efence and preseryation, to be employed 
in its ruin and destruction ! Punishments 
there are for the thief, the murderer, and 
the bare-faced traitor; but alas! to the. 
grief of all well-disposed minds, there is 
none for the sordid Orator; I,say, Sir, 
there is none for the sordid Orator, who, 
shall one day display his eloquence in the 
cause of his country, to show his pare and. 
gain attention; and the next shall ¢qn-, 
vince his injured countrymen, that he 19.4 
prostitute to- venality, and the | urchase 
slave of a corrupt ministry. What pity is 
it, that such wretches cannot be brought 


to condign punishment, without doing vio- 
lerice to the laws of the land ! who one, day 


fling out.sarcasms against the measures pf 
an administration, as ruinous and destruc- 
tive, for no other cause but to be admitted 
prineipals in it; and the next day pursue. 
the very same measures which they had 
so emphatically exploded, without the 
least jot or tittle of alteration in the whole’ 
ministerial system. Surely, Sir, if there is 
one of that abject stile yet in being, how 
can he stand clear of that ¢ Occultum, qua- 
* tiente animo tortore flagellum ?? Or why 
should he not expect every moment to be’ 
jhurled down into that execrable, that most’ 
detestable pit, where the’ worm never 
dies, and the fire isnot quenched? 
| Sir, I should have no objection to the 
motion upon your table, could’ I perceiyé 
the least tendency to restore the constitu- 
ition to ie ancient purity. The royal fa- 
‘mily upon the throne, under whom we en- 
joy so many blessings, found us in posses- 
sion of the Trienniaf Act ;. and althou h it’ 
might be proper to répeal' it updn“ad' ex- 
traordinary occasion, yet to continue par- 
liaments to their present length, hath, I° 
fear, been productive of many political’ 
‘aastortunee: subsequent to that alteration. 
|Yet, if ever the good ‘people of South Bri- 
tain deserved a triennial holiday, it is for’ 
ithat steady loyalty they have so lately’ 
ishewn, in opposition to those of the north- 
lern parts of this kingdom, who have also 
jdistinguished themselves, but not at‘all to’ 
their honour or credit. The repealing’ of’ 
the Séptertnial’ Act would bring usa little’ 
neater to that’ happy. situation of” inde-’ 
pendency, which Annual Parliaments’ 
would unddubtedly complete. 
of 
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Thus, such as now think it ill policy to 
be unattached, or unfashionable to be dis- 
engaged, may then come to have nobler 
views, than to prostitute their legislative 
trust, conferred upon them by their con- 
stituents, who, in all probability, could be 
no otherwise influenced in their choice, 
for so short a period, but merely from a 
personal regard. As I am one of those 

that shall be ever proud of being so un. 
fashionably degagée, as to detest nothing 
so much as an attachment to any side or 
set of men whatsoever; so, according to 


that landable practice of our ancestors, I 


- shall wait to see some of the many griev- 
ances we labour under first redressed, be- 
fore I can give my assent to the proposi- 
tion moved and seconded. © | 


.The Address was then agreed tos fol- 
lows: | 


"The Commons’? Address of Thanks.) 


_ & Most Gracious Sovereign; 

‘< We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain in parliament assembled, beg leave to 


return our humble thanks for your ma- | 


jesty’s most gracious Speech from the 
throne. me ah or 

“© We are truly sensible of your majes- 
ty’s particular attention to extinguish the 
remains of the late Rebellion: and we beg 
leave to assure your majesty, that we will 
not fail, on our parts, to answer your just 
expectations, by taking all such further 


measures as shall appear conducive to re- | 


establish, upon a lasting foundation, the 
security and tranquillity of your majesty’s 
government. PeneeNe ane 
“ ‘We most heartily congratulate your 
majesty upon the signal success with which 
it has pleased God to“bless the arms of 
your allies in Italy, The wise and -vigo- 
rous measures they dre jointly pursuing to 
improve it, by the irruption now actually 
making into France, give us just ground to 
hope, that by the happy consequence of 
that eperation, the distresses of our ene- 
mies may. be so increased, and such ‘ad- 
vantages gained over. them, as may ba- 
lance, in a great measure, the losses sus- 


tained in the other part of the continent. — 


s We acknowledge, ‘with the deepest 
sense of gratitude, your majesty’s great 
care and paternal tenderness for your peo- 
ple, expressed in your zanjeaty endea- 
vours to procure a general. pacification : 


and we do, at the same time, with the 
greatest duty and affection, assure your. 


majesty, that your faithful Commons will 


% 


® 


Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 
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grant such timely and adequate supplies, 
as sateen the hearty concurrence and 
unite 


land, or to obtain such a peace as may be 
consistent with the honour of your crown, 


your engagements to your allies, and the. 


true interest of your people. 

‘* We do humbly assure your majesty, 
that we will take into our consideration, 
and make good whatever deficiencies shall 
appear to us to have arisen in the funds 
appropriated for the support of your ma- 


jesty’s civil government; and in this, and 


all other matters recommended to us by 
your yaesty, 
zeal, dispatch, and unanimity, as shall ma- 
nifest to the world our dutiful attachment 
to oe. person and government, 
an 


and our constant attention to the welfare 
and prosperity of your kingdoms.” | 
The King’s Answer.] The King’s Ans. 


-‘swer was as follows: 


*¢ Gentlemen ; 

‘¢ ] thank you for this dutiful and affec 
tionate Address. The firmness you shew 
on this occasion will, I doubt not, produce 
good effects. Whatever provision you 
shall find necessary in the present exigen- 


cies, you may depend. on my employing: 


for the welfare of my kingdoms, and the 
prosperity of my pcople,” 


‘Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act.} 
The Lords passed a Bill for the- further: 


Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act for 
three months, and sent it down to the 
Commons, where it met with some oppo- 


sition from sir John Hynde Cotton, and 


Mr. Sydenham. They argued, that the 
Rebellion being extinguished, there was na 
occasion for such a violent stretch of law, 
as the suspension of the great and sacred. 
bulwark of our liberties. And they divided 
the House upon the second reading of the 


Bill; but the ministry carried it for agree-. 
ing with the Lords, by 134 against: 35.. 
On the 20th this Bill received the royal 
assent; so that it passed bath Houses in, 


two days. 


. Supplies granted.| Mr. Pelham said, 
that the state of affairs upon the continent 


was such as would require very large sup-, 


plies of money. The parliament granted 


-all that he demanded; 433,000/; was voted 


to be given to the empress queen of Hun- 


gary, and 300,000/. to the king of 'Sardi- 


widhcg , ~ 
4 * 


efforts of your allies, enable your. 
majesty either to carry on the war in the 
most effectual manner, both by sea and. 


we will proceed, with that. 


>. 
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nia: 18,000 Hanoverian auxiliaries, for 
the service of the current year, were voted 
at the expence of 410,000/. and 161,607/. 
were granted for 6,000 Hessians, Subsi- 
dies were voted for the electors of Co- 
logne, Mentz, and Bavaria, and 500,0004. 
was given to his majesty for carrying on 


the war. The whole of the money granted | 


on this occasion, was 9,425,254/. In 
arder to raise this immense sum, the 
land tax was laid at 4s. in the pound. 
4,000,000/. were raised by, transferrable 
annuities at 4 per cent. with & premium of 
10 per cent. A new tax was laid on 
houses and windows, as a fund for those 
annuities ; and a fresh tax on coaches and 
wheel-carriages was resolved on, and to 
be charged with 1,000,000/. to be raised 
' by way of lottery. There remained in 
the Exchequer of the additional duties 
on spirituous liquors, granted in 1743, 
112,508. 9s. 2d. The malt tax was com- 
puted at 750,000/. And 1,000,000/. was 
taken from the surpluses of the Sinking 
Fund, and his majesty was enabled to 
raise 500,000/. by loans on Exchequer 
bills, to be charged on the supplies of the 
next session, to make good the deficiencies 
in his civil list revenues. And a tax of 5t. 
a year was laid upon every distiller within 
the bills of mortality, who took aut a li- 
cence to retail spirituous liquors, 


Debate in the Commons on the Army Es- 
timates.*] December 5. In the Com- 
mittee of Supply, 33,030 effective men 
were voted for guards and garrisons for 
the ensuing year, and 865,066 19s. 2d. 
for maintaining them; after which a mo- 
tion was made, ‘That 372,788/. be granted 
for 15,196 effective men for the service of 
the war in Flanders, _ 

Mr. Fox, Secretary of War, introduced 
these motions with an explanation of the 
Estimates, and an account of the economy 
in them; his majesty, he said, having, 
from a tender regard to his subjects, re- 
solved to lessen the expences, by disband- 
ing two troops of his guards, and reducing 
several regiments of horse to oons, as 
more useful troups; which, by diminish- 
ing about 12,000/. in the charge of a re- 
giment, would create a saving of about 
70,000/. per ann. and furnish a more nu- 
merous body of troops. He added, that 
this was his majesty’s own act, and must 
appear to be such, as it could not be ima- 
gined that any minister would propose the 
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disbanding so large a part of the guards 
established so long for the grandeur and 
security of the royal family, and which 
were become an appendage to the splen-~ 
dour of the court. ae Oe 


Mr. Prowse: 


Sir; I do not rise up directly te 
oppose the present motion, I am too sen- 
sible of my own inability, absolutely. to. 
decide a question of so great importance, 
as the present eo tobe; I rise up onl 
to suggest to the committee my senti- 
ments upon the occasion, hoping that, if 
they should appear rational, they will be 
adopted and supported by some gentleman 
of greater abilities, than I ever pretended 
to. With this view I shall briefly mention 
the objections which, in my apprehension, 
may be justly made to the present motion. 
The first, and principal objection is, that 


‘such proposition is premature; it appears 
to me to be calculated to anticipate the’ 


judgment of the House upon a future ques- 
tion of the utmost importance. For if we 
agree to this motion, we come to an abso- 
lute declaration, that we will take a share 
this year in the war on the continent, 
without previously entering into the exa- 
mination of our circumstances, whether we 
are capable of such an undertaking alone, 
or whether we shall have any, and what 
assistance from our allies. But this, Sir, 
I look upon to be a procedure too precipi- 
tate to consist with the wisdom and dig- 
nity which ought always to attend the pro- 
ceedings of this House. Besides, if further 
steps are not taken, the motion, when 
agreed to, will be to no purpose. No 
doubt, Sir, it is designed to be introduc- 
tory of some future measures which will be 
attended with great expence. And I su 
pose, that when such measures shall 
proposed, reasons will be given to evince 
the expediency and practicability of them, 
For indeed it must be obvious to every 
aaeapten that, without a much greater 
orce than 15,000 men, either of our own 
troops, or such as we may hire of foreign 
princes, it will be impossible for us to act 
upon the continent with any prospect of 
success. I am sure, Sir, that no man can 
have a greater desire to see the exorbitant 
poe of France reduced within such 
younds as may be consistent with the liber- 
ties of the rest of Europe, nor be morc 
ready to support any probable scheme for 
attaining that end; and therefore I should 
be far from opposing the employment of 
our forces upon the continent, could I but 
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bé- persuaded: that we- should havé even a 
probability:of theit being 80 employed with 
success j but not thie Teast attempt has yet 
béon madd t6 shew ‘stith probability. I 
must own, Sir, that I expected that, pre- 
vious to any proposition for our engaging 
in an affair of this moment, we shocid re- 
cvive particular. inforniation what assis- 
tance we may dépend:updn from our allies, 
especially the Dutch, whose whole coh- 
duct, from the begining of the wat tt this 
Hout,‘ Has sufficiently démonstrated that 
they ard in no véry great haste to take any 
Vigerous resolutions; and ¥ arn afraid, 
- Sir, that without their: vigorous ¢oncur- 
renee we caii never hope td carry on the 
. War witli aiiy good effect. And, there- 
‘fore, it- will appear highly imprudent to 
efivage in it dt all, till we shall have testi: 
midiies of a tiore authettic kind thah dhy 
we ‘have yet had, that they are willing and 
ready to exert théie whole strength to at- 
fail ‘the chd proposed ; aid indeed E cons 
fewy,' were titere Ho other reason for it, 
this then” cofiduet has been sufficient to’ 
warrant thé étvoagest: doubts, whether of 
WE the repubke will ever be prevailed 
upon to aét with Vigour in thig affair. Te 
is fity opinion, thdt hey will not, atid F 
Ml! éxpdet stronger réasan¢ than F have 
heard; Before I shail alter #. -- We havé 
jéen told; Sir, yéut after year; that oui vi- 
gér'ous-réesdlutions:woult rof fail to Inducé 


we can raise a force sufficient to carry it 


damage can possibly result from suspend- 
ing this determination, till the House 
might receive further light in the affair; 


which this can-be of no manner of service, 
is agreed to bé deferred ; and it will cer- 
tainly be early efrough to agree td the Re« 
solution proposed, when we come to deliv 
bérate ep the whole question, and ‘shall 
‘know whut other troops or subsidies are to 


would hot (I sincerely declare it) propose 
any delays m an affair of this moment; 
could I pertee they would be attended 
with the beast iH: consequence; but, as I 
cannot foresee any such ill consequence $ 
as I think the House ought: to réceive all? 
the éatisfaction, which can be given thenr 
with regard to the co-operation of our 
allies; atid as E judge it highly incon 
sistertt with’ tlie honour of the House to: 
come to 4 precipitate resolution on a ques-' 
tidn of this great importance, I wish that 
the motion may be withdrawn, and de-' 
ferred to a tore proper season: _ 

- Now F am up, I cannot omit the occa-' 
‘sion, which the hon. gentleman, who made 

ou this motion,‘ has given me of express. 
ing in particuldr my most sincere ant 
most humble thanks to his majesty, for the’ 
‘regard which he has been pleased to shew 
the Dutch to act fotis viridis in the come | to his faithful subjects, in beginning to te- 
non cause > MY the last seusion partictlarly, |,dtce the great expence in which, the hon.: 
wé were informed that théy' had! alee geéntletnan says, they aré nécessarily in- 
Our assistance ard protection, and that ||Volved. It must, without doubt, raise the’ 
_ they waited only for our being in @ capa- || warmest sénse of gratitude in'the hearts of’ 
city, by the suppression of the Rebellion, | alt his majesty’s faithful subjects, as F am’ 
of joining them, to throw off the mask, and’ | sure it doés in mine, to sée: ceconomy re-'’ 
déclare war against France, from which’ | stored and pursued in any one branch of 
thy were then deterred’ by the ‘supe-|ithe public expence. So good and great’ 
Adrity of thé French armies’ on their fron* |'an étample will, 1 déabt not, be pursued 
‘fiers. Bat how has‘their conduct answered | it'every other branch, as soon as tithe shall 
the expectations which were raised‘? I do || permit an enquiry into them, and methods 
Not find that' they ever thought of: strchi 4 |i catt be pointed out for their regulation. _ 
detiaration: of war, ot even of’ acting with || The hdn: gentleman has, with great mo- 
ai! theit force it conjunction with the | desty, been pléastd’ to’ disclaim any merit, 
ailies; arid thetefore, Sir, geritlemen mivst | that-he might asstirné to himself upon this' 
éxeuse mé; if I’ should, as‘to-myself, ret 


Teguldtion, by dseribihg’it afl to the royal- 
quire inore authentic testitronies of their |: favour, and'though doubtless it‘is' all to be’ 
dirieerity thana repetition of thd bare con- 


‘atttibuted to his majedty’s tender affection! 

_ fectiures' avid: surmisés which: have already ‘for’ his subjects, yet he niust give me leave’ 
oved iH-grounded, and: ir no wise ‘to be’ || to rettifr nfy thanks to ‘hint Rkewiée, since, 
depended upon. — es: er , D ant certain, that his Hest offices were’not’ 
“This, Sir, is my redsofti for thiriking the |: wanting to promote so necessdry and bene’ 
Present motion: prérhature; alrite it is not ficiat ameasure, Me 
énly preparing’ for, but in reality entering | He must likewise give mie leave to ‘con- 
upon; a measured before we Have exaitinéd' | gratulate him upona very remarkabte m= 
dither inte the propriety df‘ it;. or whether |/stance of his candour, and the'-probity of 


c 


into execution. I apprehend, Sir; that'no - 


since I find that every other step, without: 


be furnisHéd: fot’ the same purpose. “F- 


a 
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his intentions, he being almost the only. 
person I have had the happiness to know, 
whose actions, when in place, have been. 
correspondent with his declarations when 
out of place. I could not say less than 
this: it would be offensive to the modesty of 
the hon. gentleman to say more. | 

And yet, Sir, this measure, good as it is, 
may, (I believe, I may venture to say, 
will,) e construed in a very different 
sense by our enemies. I remember that 
-we have been frequently told, since the 
commencement of the present war, to 
what a miserable state the French were re- 
duced, and that, if we could hold it out 
another campaign, they would find it im- 
possible to raise men and money sufficient 
to carry on the war with vigour, and main- 
tain their superiority ; but unfortunately 
for us, we have but too good reasons to 
be persuaded, that AOL. O€ RIE Stes Were 
grounded. upon false calculations: and 
can we imagine that the French will not, 
upon this occasion, turn the tables upon 
us? Will not they say, that we are re- 
duced to the greatest degree of necessity, 
and infer from our conduct, that it will be 
impossible for us to carry on the war a 
year longer? The English, ghey will say, 
are absolutely undone, they are become 
bankrupts, and apparently so to the whole 
world; for the king has been obliged to 
reducé one half of his houshold troops; 
troops which have always been reckoned 
necessary for the dignity and support of 
his crown: and certainly he could have no 
motive for this, but mere necessity, even 
an inability to maintain them: and this, 
Sir, will certainly be the colour our ene- 
mies will give to this step. 

I hope, Sir, I am rightly understood; 1 
only say, that this construction will be put 
upon it by our enemies, who will thence 
be induced to flatter themselves in their 
sanguine expectations. But I am satisfied 
in my own mind that the measure is right, 
and the only method that can be taken (let 
our enemies represent it in what light they 
please ) to defeat their destructive and am- 

itious projects. This is the light wherein 
Isee it ; and this is the light in which I am 
sure it will appear to the rest of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects; and, as such, I take this 
 Oppportunity to express my thanks in par- 
ticular to his majesty, which is all I can at 
present; but 1 hope an opportunity will 
soon be ofered to do it in a more general 
wa seat manner. | 
- e question was then put and agreed 
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Proceedings relating to the Impeachment 
of Sjmon Lord .Lovat.] December 11.; 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, by the; 
king’s command,- communicated to tha 
House of Commons a Letter, aha 
«‘ Lovat’’, relating to the Pretender an 
the late Rebellion. The letter was read, 
and some persons called in and examined, 
to prove the hand writing. And then the. 
House immediately resolved to impeach. 
Simon lord Lovat of High Treason. 

The House being informed, that: the. 
said lord Lovat is now a prisoner in tha; 
Tower, they resolve, ‘« That whereas the 
said peer is already under commitment, . 
this House will therefore not desire the. 
Lords, that he may be committed: to safe: 
custody, as hath been usual in cases. of 
like nature.”” : “ 

December 17. A message.was brought: 

om the Commons, by sir William Yonge 
and.athers: wha said, « He was command. 
ed, by the House of Commons, to deliver ta. 
this House Articles of Impeachment, of. - 
High Treason, against Simon lord Lovat. 
He said he was also commanded by the. 
Commons, to acquaint their lordships, — 
that they are ready to maintain their. 
And he delivered in the said. 
Articles; which were read, as follow : 


ARTICLES oF IMPEACHMENT, OF HIGH. 
TREASON, AGAINST Simon Lorp 
Lovart. 


‘¢ Whereas the imperial crown and go- 
vernment of these kingdoms have been. 
long duly and happily establsihed in the. 
royal family of his present most sacred 
majesty, upon principles equally conducive. 
to the honour and safety of the crown, and - 
td the protection and liberty of the sub-. 
ject; whereby settled laws are made the 
common measure of justice to both; and: 
a prerogative, wisely calculated to promote 
the greater good of the people, and answer. 
the exigencies of government, has been 
ascertained and secured: 

‘¢ And whereas the reigns of his present 
majesty and his royal father have given 
the strongest and most illustrious proofs | 
of the happy effects of those principles, 
in the exercise of their legal, mild, and | 
equal administration, under which every 
subject, from the highest to the lowest, 
has had his religion, his person, and his . 
property, fully protected by the most in- 
violable observance of the laws, which: 
have had their free course, without the . 
least interruption on the part of his ma-. 
jesty or of his royal father: 
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“¢ Notwithstanding which, there have 
- been found many wicked and ungrateful 
persons, who have themselves enjoyed all 
these blessings in common with the rest of 
their fellow subjects, and yet have been 
weak and desperate enough, from time to 
time, to contrive the subversion of this 
happy establishment, in order to intro- 
duce Popish bigotry and superstition in- 
stead of the Protestant religion, and an 
arbitrary tyrannical Sash instead of a 
government; and, ‘as the only means 
of establishing and perpetuating those 
great evils, to place the Pretender to his 
majesty’s crown upon the throne of this 
kingdom; and, the more easily to obtain 
these ends, have, from time to time, taken 
advantage of the distresses, which, in the 
course of human affairs, have happened to 
their native country, to set on foot and 
prosecute their traitorous designs. 

- & And whereas divers of the said trai- 
tors to his majesty have laid hold of the 
opportunity, arising from the just and un- 
avoidable but difficult and expensive wars 

din which this nation has been for some 
' itime engaged, to renew their treasonable 
conspiracies, for the bringing their wicked 
purposes to effect, by the assistance of 
troops and money from his majesty’s ene- 
mies abroad, and by raising a rebellion at 
home: | 

‘«¢ And whereas, by the instigation of, and 
in concert with, the said traitors, a great 
number of French troops, accompanied 
by the eldest son of the said Pretender, 
were ready, and had in part embarked, 
and actually set sail, to invade this king- 


dom, in the year 1743; but were then 


prevented from accomplishing their de- 
sign, by the wise precautions of his ma- 
jesty, and the good providence of Al- 
mighty God: 

«¢ And whereas the same traitors, rest- 
less and indefatigable in the prosecution 
of their said wicked and traitorous pur- 
poses, hoping that the French, by the 

reat superiority of their numbers in 
ders, might be able to invade this 
kingdom, and at the same time to prevent 
_the return of his majesty’s troops from 
abroad, for the defence of the nation, did, 
in the year 1745, encourage the said 
eldest son of the Pretender to his majesty’s 
crown to land at that critical juncture in 
this kingdom: who, in pursuance of such 
encouragement, did actually land in Scot- 
land, and put himself at the head of a 
large body of armed traitors, and com- 
mence and carry on, for a considerable 
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time, a cruel, unnatural, and bloody wat 
‘against his majesty, within this realm; 
which has at last been happily suppressed : 


I, “ Simon lord Lovat, being a subject 
of his said majesty, one of the said traitors 
and rebels, and conspiring and joining with 
them in their said traitorous designs, and 
havingwithdrawn that due obedience, fide- 
lity, and allegiance, which as a_ loyal 
subject he owed, and of right ought to 
bear, to his said present most sacred ma- . 
jesty, the only true, lawful, and undoubt- 
ed sovereign of this kingdom, his true and 
natural lord, did, upon the 31st day. of 
December in the year of our lord 1743, in 
the shire of Inverness, and on the 28th 
day of October in the year 1745, in the 
same shire, and at divers other days, 
times, and places, wickedly, maliciously, 
falsely, and traitorously, compass and ima- 
gine the death of hisgsaid majesty... 

II. ‘* And, for accomplishing his said 
wicked and traitorous purpose, he the said 
Simon lord Lovat, upon the said 31st day 
of December in the said year !'743, in the 
shire of Inverness aforesaid, did traitor- 
ously correspond with the said Pretender, 
obtain and accept a commission from the 
said Pretender to be a lieutenant-general 
of his forces, and another commission from 
the said Pretender to be general of the 
Highlanders; and did also accept from 
the said Pretender a patent, or grant, im- 
porting to create him the said Simon lord 

ovat duke of Fraser; and then and there 
did traitorously conspire and enter into 
an association with many other traitors, im 
order to raise a war and rebellion against 
his majesty within this realm, and to ob- 
tain heya money, and. succours, from. 
France, for that purpose. 

III. «* And the said Simon lord Lovat did 
further, falsely and traitorously, at the 
times and place before particularly men- 
tioned, and at divers other times and 
places, assemble himself with divers other 
false traitors and rebels against our said 
sovereign lord the king, being armed and — 
arrayed in a warlike manner; and did 
raise, and caused to be raised and assem- 
bled, great numbers of armed men, his 
majesty’s subjects, for the service of the 
said Pretender and his said son; and ar-— 
rayed, and caused them to be arrayed, in a 
warlike manner, against his majesty; and 
did traitorously levy, and cause to be le- 
vied, a cruel and unnatural war against 
his majesty, within this realm, at the times 
and places aforesaid, in fayour of the said 
Pretender. 
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_divers other treasonable letters and papers 


' gaid'son, and to confirm, solicit, excite, 
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IV. “ And, for the more effectual bring- 
ing his said treasons and traitorous de- 
signs to effect, he the said Simon lord 
Lovat did, inthe month of November, in 
the said year 1745, traitorously compose, 
write, andsend, and caused to be composed, 
written, and sent, a treasonable Letter to 
the said eldest son of the said Pretender, 
then in arms within this kingdom, and 
aaa by, and at the head of, great num- 
‘bers of his majesty’s subjects, false traitors 
and rebels against his majesty, then also in 
arms and rebellion against his majesty 
within this kingdom ; in which . Letter, he 
the said Simon lord Lovat, among other 
things, expressed the great pleasure it 
would give him, to end his days in the 
service of the said Pretender’s said son ; 
that he was resolved to send to him his 
the said lord Lovat’s eldest son, to 
venture his life tn-htis service, and de- 
diver up his clan to him; and further 
expressed and represented his own 
Rear zeal and attachment to the said 

retender and his said son, and their 
cause and interest, and the service he had 
done, was doing, and intended to do, for 
the said Pretender and his said son, with 
{ntent and in order to confirm, animate, 
and encourage, him the said Pretender, 
his said son, his adherents, and all the 
other said traitors, in the prosecution of 
their said treasons and traitorous designs. 

V. “ And the said Simon lord Lovat, in 
further prosecution of his said treasons, 
did, at the times and place before men- 
tioned, and at divers other times and 
places after the said war and rebellion be- 
gan, and while the same was carrying on, 
traitorously compose, write, and send, and 
calisé to be composed, written, and sent, 


to divers false traitors then openly in arms 
inthis kingdom against his said miniesty, and 
to divers others of his majesty’s subjects, 
and other persons, to assure them of his 
own zeal and firm attachment to the cause 
and interest of the said Pretender and his 


and persuade them to engage in, conti- 
nue and prosecute, the said war and rebel- 
lion, and to promise and assure them of 
his assistance therein. 

“VI, « And, the more effectually to attain 
the end of his said treasons and treasonable 
designs, the said Simon lord Lovat did, at 
the said times and place, and at divers 
other times and places, traitorously aid and 
assist the said Pretender’s said son, and 


the said other false traitors and rebels, in 
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the carrying on the said treasons, war, 
and rebellion, and furnish and provide 
them with great quantities of arms, am- 
munition, implements of war, clothes, and 
other things useful and necessary for that 


purpose; and also sent his eldest son, and 
many of his name, family, and dependants, 


to the assistance of the said Pretender’s 


eldest son, and the said other rebels; and 
also gave them advice, directions, and in- 
structions, in the prosecution of the said 


Rebellion. | 
VII. * And the said Simon lord Lovat 
further, at the times and place aforesaid, 
and at divers other times and places, did 
unlawfully andtraitorously hold, entertain, 
and keep intelligence and correspondence, 


both in person and by letters, and other- 


wise, with the said eldest son of the said 
Pretender, well knowing him tobe so, and 
ith divers other persons who were 
employed by the said Pretender’s said son 
and particularly with John Murray o 
Broughton, esq., Donald Cameron the 
elder of Lochiel, Donald Cameron the 
younger of Lochiel, Alexander M‘Leo:. 
advocate of Edinburgh, John Roy Stuar:, 
doctor Archibald Cameron, and divers 
others; all which persons were pera bi 
by the said eldest son of the said Pre- 
tender in this kingdom, in the said Re- 
bellion, the said Simon lord Lovat well 
knowing they were so severally employed, 

‘¢ All which said treasons and crimes 
above-mentioned were contrived, commit- 
ted, perpetrated, acted, and done, by the 
said Simon lord Lovat, against our said, 
present sovereign lord the king, his peace, 
crown, and dignity, contrary to the duty 
of his allegiance, and against the laws and 
statutes of this kingdom. 

«¢ Of all which said treasons and crimes, 
the knights, citizens, and burgesses, in 
parliament assembled, do, inthe name of 
themselves and al] the Commons of Great 
Britain, impeach the said Simon lord 
Lovat. — 


«And the said Commons, by protesta- 


tion, saving to themselves the liberty of 
exhibiting at any time hereafter any other 
accusation or impeachment against the 
said Simon Jord Lovat, and also of reply- 
ing to the Answer which he shall make to 


the premises, or any of them, or to any 


impeachment or accusation that shall be 
by them exhibited according to the course 
and proceedings of parliament, do pray, 
that the-said Simon lord Lovat be put to 
answer all and every the premises ; and 
that such proceedings, examsnations, trial, 
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and judgment thereupon, may be had and 
used, as shall be agreeable to law and jus- 
tice.” 


The above Articles being read, the duke 
of Newcastle acquainted the House, that 
the lord Lovat was already under confine- 
ment for High-Treason in the Tower. 
An order is made for bringing him to the 
bar on the 18th, to hear the Articles read. 
He is accordingly brought up on the 18th, 
and the Articles being read to him, and 
being asked what he had to offer, a Peti- 


tion from him is presented and read, : 


raying for a copy of the Articles, and 
‘for counsel and a solicitor to be appointed 
him ; which are accordingly granted, and 
summons for his witnesses. 


1747. 


_ January 13, 1747. Lord Loyat being 
brought to the bar delivered in the fol- 
lowing Answer to the above Articles : 


$* The Answer of Simon Lord FRASER 

’ of Lovat, to the Articles of Impeach- 
ment of. High Treason, exhibited 
against him, by the name of Simon 
Lord Lovat, by the Knights, Citizens, 
and Burgesses, in Parliament assem- 
bled, in the name of themselves and 
all the Commons of Great Britain. 


‘¢ The said lord, saving and reserving to 
himself all benefit and advantage of excep- 
tion to the uncertainties and insufficiencies 
in the said Articles contained, and also all 
advantage and privileges belonging’ to him 
as a peer of this realm, in Answer to the 
aforementioned Articles, says, that, being 
as fully sensible as any British subject of 


the many blessings these kingdoms have . 


enjoyed under his present and late ma- 
jesty’s mild and equal administration ; and 
having, in the rebellion of 1715, given the 
strongest proofs of his zeal for, and attach- 
ment to, his late majesty, and the succes- 
sion of the crown in his illustrious family, 
‘against such as had undertaken the de- 
struction of both; he cannot but lament 
his misfortune, to have his fidelity ques- 
tioned at the end of his days, and himself, 
when near worn out with age and infirmi- 
ties, charged with intending the subversion 
of a government he had, in the strength 
and vigour of his age, exerted his utmost 
power and address to support. Under 
this heavy pressure, ‘attended with many 
other calamities and misfortunes, . particu- 
Jarly his own inability. to manage his de- 
Sence, his only resource is in your lord- 
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ships’ justice ; who will, be is well assured, 
regard only pen facts, not as aggravated 
by skill.and oratory, but as clearly and 
manifestly proved by the testimony of cre- 
dible and unexceptionable witnesses. 

‘¢ Under this firm persuasion, therefore, 
the said lord, in answer to the first and se- 
cond Articles, denies that he did wickedly, 
maliciously, falsely, and traitorously, come 
pass or imagine the death of his said pre- 
sent majesty ; or correspond with the Pre- 


tender; obtain or accept any commission — 


or commissions, grant or letters patent, 
from the said Pretender; or traitorously 
conspire or enter into any association what- 
soever, for raising a war or rebellion 
against his said majesty, within this realm ; 
or for obtaining troops, money, or suc- 


cours, from France, for that purpose, in 


eon and form as by the said Articles is 
eged. a 

a To the Third Article; the said lard 
denies that he did assemble himself with 
any traitors or rebels; or raise, or cause to 
be raised or assembled, any armed men, 
for the service of the said Pretender or 
his eldest son; or array, or cause to be 
arrayed, any person or persons whatsoever, 


against his said majesty; or levy, or cause — 


to be levied, any war against his said ma- 


jest, in this realm, in manner and form as | 
in 


is Article is charged. 
“¢ To the Fourth Article; the said lord 
denies that he did compose, write, or send, 
or cause to be composed, written, or sent, 


any letter, paper, or writing whatsoever, 
to the said Pretender’s eldest son, to any 


such purport or effect as by the said Arti- 
cle is supposed, or to any other purport or 
effect whatsoever. 

‘To the Fifth Article; he denies that 


he did compose, write, or send, or cause to 


be composed, written, or sent, any. letter 
or letters, paper or papers, to any person 
or persons, to such purport or effect as by 
the said Article is all : 

“To the Sixth Article; he denies that 
he ever did. furnish or provide the said 
Pretender’s eldest son, or-any traitors .or 
rebels, with any arms, ammunition, impler 
ments of war, or other things useful or ne- 
cessary for the pusnee in the said Article 
mentioned ; ‘nor di 
or any of his name, family, or d 


ts, 
to the assistance of the said, Pretender’s 


eldest son or any rebels whatsoever; nor 
encourage, advise, direct, or instruct, any 
of them in the prosecution of the said Re- 
bellion. _ 


ss To the Seventh Article ;. the said Jord 


he send his eldest son, — 
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denies that he ever did hold, entertain, or | ig not guilty of them, or any of them, in 
keep, any’ intelligence or correspondence | manner and form as laid in the said Arti- 
with the said Pretender’s eldest son, either | cles, or in any other manner or form what- 
in person or otherwise; nor did he enter-} soever: And humbly submits himself to 
tain or keep any correspondence with any | your lordships’ judgment. . Lovart.”" 
other of the persone sgaerga in the said 
Article, or with any other person em- ; ; 
ployed by the said slaeet son of the Pre- Preciaert a ok re one oe 
tender in the said Rebellion, knowing any | T" 4s, Weetmirster-hall. but it did nc 
of them to be so employed. arieels i ipraner eee fM ert _ nos 
“And as to all other matters or things | ‘X€ Place til the 9th of March. 
in the said Articles contained, and which : 
is not herein particularly answered (if any 
such there be), the said lord avers that he 


* For the Trial at lange, see Howell’s State 
Trials, A.D. 1747. 7 
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